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INTRODUCTION. 


The  present  work  is  not  a  mere  abridgement  of  my  larger  Etymo¬ 
logical  Dictionary,  such  as  might  have  been  compiled  by  a  diligent 
book-maker,  but  has  been  entirely  rewritten  by  myself;  and  I  have 
found  that  the  experience  gained  by  writing  the  larger  work  has  been 
of  considerable  assistance  to  me  in  making  occasional  slight  improve¬ 
ments.  My  object  has  been  to  produce  a  convenient  hand-book  for 
the  use  of  that  increasing  number  of  students  who  wish  to  learn 
the  history  of  the  English  language,  and  who  naturally  desire  to  have 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Icelandic  forms  presented  to  them  rightly  spelt  and 
accentuated,  a  point  which  seldom  receives  sufficient  attention. 

One  distinguishing  feature  of  this  abridgement,  as  well  as  of  my 
larger  Dictionary,  is  that  all  the  forms  cited  can  actually  be  found  in 
the  usual  books  of  reference,  except  when  marked  by  an  asterisk,  in 
which  case  they  are  theoretical. 

Conciseness  has  been  attained  by  presenting  the  results  in  the 
briefest  possible  form ;  but  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to 
guard  against  becoming  obscure.  In  my  opinion,  the  habit,  frequently 
adopted,  of  citing  supposed  cognate  words  (often  misspelt)  without 
saying  what  their  meanings  are^  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  leads  to  guess¬ 
ing  and  vagueness.  It  is,  accordingly,  to  be  understood  that,  when  I 
do  not  give  the  meaning  of  cognate  words,  it  is  because  their  sense 
agrees  with  that  of  the  English  word  so  nearly  as  to  prevent  ambiguity. 
Thus  under  hite^  which  is  derived  from  the  A.  S.  Utan,  to  bite,  I  cite 
the  Dutch,  Icelandic,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  German  forms  without 
explanation,  because  they  all  mean  precisely  the  same  thing ;  but  the 
Latin  and  Sanskrit  forms  are  used  with  a  slight  difference  of  sense ; 
and  I  accordingly  give  that  sense. 

I  do  not,  in  general,  give  the  history  of  the  use  of  the  word  under 
discussion,  unless  there  is  some  special  point  which  is  necessary  to  be 
known  for  the  sake  of  the  etymology.  For  such  history,  accompanied 
by  illustrative  comments,  references,  and  discussions,  I  must  refer 
students  to  the  unabridged  work. 

In  the  course  of  writing  this  abridgement,  I  have  taken  occasion 
to  introduce  several  corrections,  which,  in  the  larger  work,  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Addenda. 
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There  is  one  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  especial  attention.  By 
the  advice  of  a  friend,  I  procured  a  copy  of  a  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology  by  the  Rev.  J.  Oswald,  written  on  an  unusual  but  excellent 
plan.  The  author  arranges  all  the  derivatives  of  the  Latin  cedere 
under  the  heading  of  the  Latin  cedo,  so  that  words  such  as  accede^ 
concede^  recede^  succeed,  are  all  presented  to  the  eye  at  a  glance.  The 
advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  is  obvious,  and  I  at  once  de¬ 
termined  to  adopt  it,  merely  substituting  the  representative  English 
word  cede  for  the  Latin  cedo,  and  so  in  other  cases.  At  the  same 
time,  I  adopted  two  very  considerable  improvements  :  (i)  the  retention 
of  the  alphabetical  order  for  the  derived  words  accede^  concede,  &c., 
with  a  cross-reference;  and  (2)  the  extension  of  the  principle  to 
words  of  English  and  Scandinavian  origin.  Mr.  Oswald  gives  the 
words  only  under  the  primary  form,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience, 
seeing  that  this  is  often  precisely  what  one  does  not  know ;  and,  just 
for  want  of  the  cross-reference,  he  omits  the  derivative  ancestor 
altogether.  At  the  same  time  I  have  found  his  book  very  useful,  as 
far  as  relates  to  that  part  of  our  language  which  is  of  classical  origin. 
With  respect  to  words  of  Teutonic  origin  it  is  practically  valueless; 
thus  the  only  word  given  under  W  is  the  word  wonder. 

But  it  is  precisely  with  respect  to  these  Teutonic  words  that  most 
light  is  desired.  Even  a  school-boy  would  correctly  make  out  most 
of  the  derivatives  of  cede  (though  he  would  very  likely  miss  ancestor 
and  decease),  but  very  few  even  of  our  best  scholars  could  correctly 
draw  up  the  list  of  words  connected  with  do,  such  as  ado,  deed,  deem, 
doff,  don,  doom,  dout,  dup,  indeed.  This  I  claim  to  have  done  (and  in 
the  main  correctly)  for  the  first  time ;  whilst  I  also  endeavour  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  deem  is  derived  from  doom,  and  not  (conversely) 
doom  from  deem,  as  is  so  often  ignorantly  said  by  those  who  have  pro¬ 
bably  never  even  heard  of  the  phonetic  laws  by  which  Anglo-Saxon 
sounds  are  regulated. 

The  last  remark  leads  to  a  principle  of  the  first  importance  in 
etymology,  viz.  that  no  etymologies  can  be  trusted  for  a  moment 
unless  they  can  fairly  be  shewn  to  be  consistent  with  the  ordinary 
phonetic  laws  which  regulate  the  various  Aryan  languages.  It  is 
impossible  to  pursue  this  matter  further  in  the  present  brief  intro-  ' 
duction ;  it  must  suffice  to  lay  down  the  one  great  principle  which 
will  regulate  all  future  researches,  viz.  that  the  right  understanding  of 
the  vowel-sounds  lies  altogether  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 

As  I  frequently  allude  to  the  ordinary  vowel-changes  in  the  course 
of  the  work,  I  may  note  here  those  which  are  the  most  elementary 
and  common.  They  ought  to  be  learnt  by  heart  at  once. 

ANGLO-SAXON.  The  most  usual  vowel-change  is  that  produced 
by  the  occurrence  of  an  i  (which  very  often  disappears  by  a  subsequent 
contraction  of  the  word)  in  the  following  syllable.  Owing  to  this,  we 
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ifreqilently  find  that  the  vowels,  as  arranged  in  row  (i)  below,  are 
^changed  into  the  corresponding  vowels  in  row  (2). 

(1)  ea,  eo,  dj  6,  u,  ed,  eo, 

(2)  e,y,  y,  y,  d,  /,  y,  / 

Example  \—fyllan^  to  fill,  put  for  fullian'^  ;  from  full^  full. 

Moreover,  substantives  and  secondary  verbs  are  often  formed  from 
the  past  tense  singular,  past  tense  plural,  or  past  participle  of  a  strong 
verb,  rather  than  from  the  infinitive  mood.  Thus  hand  and  lend  are 
from  A.  S.  hand^  pt.  t.  of  hindan^  to  bind ;  whilst  bundle  is  derived  from 
bunden,  the  past  participle. 

ICELANDIC.  This  language  abounds  in  somewhat  similar  vowel- 
changes,  but  very  few  of  these  appear  in  English,  But  we  must  not 
pass  over  the  frequent  formation  of  derivatives  from  the  past  tenses 
(singular  or  plural)  and  the  past  participles  of  strong  verbs.  Thus 
bait^  Icel.  beita,  lit.  ‘  to  cause  to  bite,'  is  the  causal  of  bita,  to  bite ;  its 
form  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  pt.  t.  of  bUa  is  beiU 

Again,  as  regards  the  Romance  languages,  especially  French,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  also  are  subject  to  phonetic  laws. 
This  fact  is  better  known  since  these  laws  have  been  sufficiently  illus¬ 
trated  in  Mr.  Kitchin's  translation  of  Brachet's  Historical  French 
Grammar.  In  particular,  I  may  note  that  most  French  substantives  are 
derived  from  Latin  accusatives ;  and  that  to  derive  bounty  from  bonitas 
(nom.),  or  honour  from  Lat.  honor  (nom.),  is  simply  impossible. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  many  etymological  dictionaries 
entirely  ignore  these  most  significant,  elementary,  and  essential  facts. 
A  notable  and  very  worthy  exception  is  E.  Muller's  Etymologisches 
Worterbuch  der  Englischen  Sprache. 

I  subjoin  a  key  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  a  list  of  abbreviations. 

KEY  TO  THE  GENERAL  PLAN  OF 
THE  DICTIONARY. 

§  I.  Order  of  Words.  Words  are  given  in  their  alphabetical 
order;  but  such  words  as  are  mere  derivatives  from  others  are  only 
explained  under  some  more  primary  form,  the  cross-reference  to  which 
is  supplied.  Thus  Act  is  explained  under  Agent,  as  stated.  If 
reference  be  made  to  Agent,  it  will  be  found  that,  after  Agent  has 
been  explained  and  its  root  given,  all  allied  words,  such  as  act,  agile, 
agitate,  ambiguous,  &c.,  follow  in  alphabetical  order.  These  derived 
words  are  marked  by  having  no  capital  letter,  and  being  set  a  little 
further  to  the  right  than  the  rest.  If  the  student  has  any  difficulty 
in  finding  a  word,  owing  to  the  alphabetical  order  being  thus  occa¬ 
sionally  interrupted,  let  him  keep  his  eyes  on  the  words  printed  in 
capitals  at  the  head  of  every  column,  which  refer  to  primary  words  only. 
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§  2.  The  words  selected.  The  word-list  contains  nearly  all 
the  words  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  with  a  few  others  that  are 
remarkably  prominent  in  literature,  such  as  unaneled.  Homonymous 
forms,  such  as  bay  (used  in  five  senses),  are  numbered. 

§  3.  Definitions.  Definitions  are  omitted  in  the  case  of  common 
words ;  but  explanations  of  original  forms  are  added  wherever  they 
seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary. 

§  4.  Language.  The  language  to  which  each  word  belongs  is 
distinctly  marked,  in  every  case,  by  means  of  letters  within  marks  of 
parenthesis.  Here  the  symbol  -  is  to  be  read  as  ‘  derived  from.^ 
Thus  Abbey  is  (F.  -  L.  -  Syriac) ;  i.e.  a  French  word  derived  from 
Latin ;  the  Latin  word  being,  in  its  turn,  of  Syriac  origin. 

The  order  of  derivation  is  always  upward  or  backward,  from  early 
to  earlier  forms. 

The  symbol  +  is  employed  to  distinguish  forms  which  are  merely 
cognate,  and  are  adduced  merely  by  way  of  illustrating  and  confirming 
the  etymology.  Thus,  bite  is  a  purely  English  word,  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  bitan.  The  other  Teutonic  forms,  viz.  the  Du.  bijteji,  Icel. 
bUa,  Swed.  bita,  Dan.  bide,  G.  beisseji,  and  the  other  Aryan  forms,  viz. 

finder e  (base  fid-^  and  Skt.  bhid,  to  cleave,  are  merely  cognate  and 
illustrative.  On  this  point,  there  commonly  exists  the  most  singular 
confusion  of  ideas;  and  there  are  many  Englishmen  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  derive  English,  of  all  things,  from  Modern  High  Ger7nan  ! 
I  therefore  introduce  this  symbol  +  by  way  of  warning.  It  has  its 
usual  algebraical  value  of  plus  or  additional ;  and  indicates  ^  additional 
information  to  be  obtained  from  the  comparison  of  cognate  forms.^ 

§  5.  Symbols  of  Languages.  The  symbols,  such  as  F.  =  French, 
are  not  used  in  their  usual  vague  sense,  so  as  to  baffle  the  enquirer 
who  wishes  to  find  the  words  referred  to.  Every  symbol  has  a  special 
sense,  and  has  reference  to  certain  books,  in  one  at  least  of  which  the 
word  cited  may  be  found,  as  I  have  ascertained  for  myself  by  looking 
them  all  out.  I  have  purposely  used,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  cheap 
and  easily  accessible  authorities.  The  exact  sense  of  each  symbol  is 
given  in  the  list  below. 

§  6.  Roots.  In  some  cases,  words  are  traced  back  to  their  original 
Aryan  roots.  The  root  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  ^/,  to  be  read  as 
‘  root.*^  Thus  bear,  to  carry,  is  from  V  BHAR.  A  list  of  roots,  with 
their  meanings,  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  p.  587  ;  and  a  similar  list, 
with  fuller  explanations  and  numerous  examples,  in  the  Appendix  to 
my  larger  Dictionary. 

§  7.  Derivatives.  The  symbol  Der.,  i.e.  Derivatives,  is  used  to 
introduce  forms  related  to  the  primary  word.  Thus,  under  Agent, 
I  give  Act,  and  again,  under  Act,  such  mere  derivatives  as  act-ion, 
act-ive,  &c. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS. 


Arab. — Arabic ;  as  in  Richardson’s  Per¬ 
sian  and  Arabic  Diet.,  ed.  F.  John¬ 
son ;  1829.  See  also  Devic’s  Sup¬ 
plement  to  Littre’s  F.  Diet. 

A.  S. — Anglo-Saxon ;  as  in  the  dictionaries 
^  by  Bosworth,  Ettmiiller,  Grein,  Leo, 
and  Lye;  and  in  the  Vocabularies 
edited  by  T.  Wright. 

Bavar.  —  Bavarian  ;  as  in  Schmeller’s 
Bayerisches  Worterbuch  ;  1827- 

1837. 

Bret. — Breton ;  as  in  Legonidec’s  Bret. 
Diet.,  ed.  1821. 

C. — Celtic ;  used  as  a  general  term  for 
Irish,  Gaelic,  Welsh,  Breton,  Cornish, 
&c. 

Com. — Cornish ;  as  in  Williams’  Diet. ; 
1865. 

Dan. — Danish ;  as  in  Ferrall  and  Repp  ; 
1861. 

Du. — Dutch ;  as  in  the  Tauchnitz  Dutch 
Diet.  Old  Dutch  words  are  from 
Oudemans,  Hexham  (1658),  or 
Sewel  (1754)- 

E.  — Modern  English;  as  in  Webster’s 

Diet. 

M.  E.  —  Middle  English  (English  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies  inclusive) ;  as  in  Stratmann’s 
Old  English  Diet.,  3rd  edition,  1878. 

F.  — French.  Most  of  the  forms  cited 

are  not  precisely  modern  French,  but 
from  Cotgrave’s  Dictionary,  ed.  1660. 
This  accounts  for  citation  of  forms, 
such  as  F.  recreation^  without  ac¬ 
cents  ;  the  F.  accents  being  purely 
modern.  See  also  the  dictionaries 
by  Brachet  and  Littre. 

O.  F. — Old  French;  as  in  the  dictionaries 
by  Burguy,  Roquefort,  or  (in  some 
cases)  Cotgrave. 

Fries. — Friesic;  as  in  Richthofen,  1840. 
Gael.  —  Gaelic ;  as  in  Macleod  and 
Dewar,  1839. 

G.  — German  ;  as  in  Fliigel,  ed.  1861. 

M'.  H.  G.  —  Middle  High  German;  as 

in  Wackernagel’s  Worterbuch, 
1861, 

O.  H.  G. — Old  High  German  ;  as  in  the 
same  volume. 

Gk. — Greek ;  as  in  Liddell  and  Scott’s 
^  Lexicon,  1849. 


Goth. — Moeso-Gothic ;  as  in  iSkeat’s 
Glossary,  1868. 

Heb.  —  Hebrew ;  as  in  Leopold’s  Diet., 
1872. 

Hind. — Hindustani ;  as  in  Forbes,  Bate, 
and  Wilson’s  Glossary  of  Indian 
Terms. 

Icel. — Icelandic  ;  as  in  Cleasby  and  Vig- 
fusson,  1874. 

Irish. —  Irish;  as  in  O’Reilly,  1864. 

Ital. — Italian;  as  in  Meadows,  1857. 

L.  — Latin  ;  as  in  White  and  Riddle,  1876. 

Low  G. — Low  German ;  as  in  the  Bremen 

Worterbuch,  1767. 

Lith. ' — Lithuanian ;  as  in  Nesselmann’s 
'  Diet.,  1851. 

Low  L. — Low  Latin ;  as  in  the  Lexicon 
Manuale  (abridged  from  Ducange) 
by  Maigne  d’Arais,  1866. 

M.  E. — Middle  English  ;  see  under  E. 

above. 

M.  H.  G. — Middle  High  German  ;  sec 
under  G.  above. 

Norw. — Norwegian;  as  in  Aasen’s  Norsk 
Ordbog,  1873. 

O.  F. — Old  French ;  see  under  F.  above. 

O.  H.  G. — Old  High  German ;  see  under 
G.  above. 

O.  Sax. — Old  Saxon ;  as  in  the  Heliand, 
ed.  Heyne. 

Pers. — Persian  ;  as  in  Richardson’s  Arab, 
and  Pers.  Diet. ;  or  in  Palmer’s  Pers. 
Diet.,  1876. 

Port. — Portuguese  ;  as  in  Vieyra,  1857. 

Prov. — Proven 9al ;  as  in  Raynouard’s 
Lexique  Roman,  and  Bartsch’s  Chres- 
tomathie  Proven^ale. 

Russ. — Russian ;  as  in  ReifTs  Diet.,  1876. 

Scand. — Scandinavian ;  used  as  a  general 
term  for  Icelandic,  Swedish,  Danish, 
and  Norwegian. 

Skt. — Sanskrit ;  as  in  Benfey’s  Diet.,  1 866. 

Span _ Spanish;  as  in  Meadows,  1856. 

Swed. — Swedish ;  as  in  the  Tauchnitz 
Diet.,  or  in  Widegren. 

Swed.  dial.  —  Swedish  dialects ;  as  in 
Rietz  (1867). 

Teut.  —  Teutonic;  a  general  term  for 
Dutch,  German,  and  Scandinavian. 

Turk.  —  Turkish;  as  in  Zenker’s  Diet., 
1866-1876. 

W  — Welsh;  as  in  Spurrell,  1861. 
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OTHER  ABBREVIATIONS. 

acc. — accusative  case, 
adj. — adjective.  ‘ 
adv. — adverb. 

A.  V. — Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible, 

i6ii. 

cf. — confer,  i.'e.  compare. 

Ch. — Chaucer, 
comp. — comparative, 
conj. — cpnjunction. 
dat. — dative  case. 

Der. — Derivative, 
dimin. — diminutive, 
f.  or  fern. — feminine, 
frequent. — frequentative, 
gen. — genitive  case, 
i.e. — id  est,  that  is. 
inf. — infinitive  mood, 
interj. — interjection, 
lit. — literally, 
masc. — masculine, 
neut. — neuter. 

Some  of  the  longer  articles  are  marked  off  into  sections  by  the  use 
of  the  Greek  letters  (3,  y.  '  This  is  merely  intended  to  make  matters 
clearer,  by  separating  the  various  statements  from  each  other. 

Notes  at  the  end  of  an  article  are  marked  off  by  beginning  with 
the  symbol  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  mean  that  the  word  was  introduced 
in  the  14th,  15th,  or  i6th  century,  respectively.  Hyphens  are  freely 
introduced  to  shew  the  ety7nological  division  of  a  word.  Thus,  under 
Cede,  the  word  concede  is  derived  from  Lat.  con-cede7'e ;  meaning  that 
concedere  can  be  resolved  into  con-  and  cedere.  This  etymological 
division  is  often  very  different  from  that  usually  adopted  in  printed 
books  when  words  have  to  be  divided ;  thus,  capacious  can  only  be 
divided,  etymologically,  as  cap-ac-i-ous^  because  cap-  is  the  root- 
syllable. 

Theoretical  forms  are  marked  by  italics.  Thus  the  E.  ewer  answers 
to  O.  F.  ewere'^  or  ewaire*,  a  water-jug ;  though  this  form  is  not  found, 
we  may  be  sure  it  existed,  for  the  O.  F.  ewe,  water,  actually  occurs. 

The  symbols  S  and  Ip  are  both  written  for  th.  In  Icelandic,  p  has 
the  sound  of  th  in  thin,  and  S  that  of  th  in  that ;  but  the  M.  E.  and  A.  S. 
symbols  are  confused.  The  M.E.  symbol  5  commonly  represents_y  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  gh  in  the  middle.  A.  S.  short  and  long 
vowels,  such  as  a  and  a,  are  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  e  and 
r),  or  o  and  ca  in  Greek. 


nom. — nominative  case. 

obs. — obsolete. 

orig. — original,  or  originally. 

pi. — plural. 

prep. — preposition. 

pres.  part. — present  participle. 

pres.  t. — present  tense. 

pp. — past  participle. 

prob. — probably. 

pron. —  pronoun. 

prov. — provincial. 

q.  V. — quod  vide  =  which  see. 

s.  V. — sub  verbo  =  under  the  word. 

pt.  t. — past  tense. 

sb. — substantive. 

Shak. — Shakespeare. 

sing. — singular. 

super!. — superlative. 

tr. — translated,  or  translation. 

trans. — transitive. 

V.  or  vb. — verb. 


A  CONCISE  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


A. 

A,  indef.  art.  (E.)  See  An. 

A-  (i),  as  in  a-down  =  A.  S.  o/ddne.  (E.) 
Here  a-  —  A.  S.  of\  see  Of,  Off. 

A-  (2),  as  in  a-foot.  (E.)  Put  for  on  foot ; 
see  On.  ^  This  is  the  commonest  value 
of  the  prefix  a-. 

A-  (3),  as  in  a-long.  (E.)  Here  a-  — 
A.  S.  and- ;  see  Along. 

A-  (4),  as  in  a-rise.  (E.)  Here  a-  =  A.  S. 
d- ;  see  Arise. 

A-  (5),  as  in  a-chieve,  astringent.  (F.  — 

L.  ;  or  L.)  Here  a:  =  F.  a  =  L.  ad,  to ; 
see  Ad-. 

A-  (6),  as  in  a~vert.  (L.)  Here  a-  =  L.  a\ 
see  Ab-  (i). 

A-  (7),  as  in  a-mend.  (L.)  Here  a-mend 
is  for  e-mend ;  and  ^-  =  L.  ^  or  ex  ;  see  Ex-. 
A-  (8),  as  in  a-las.  (F.)  For  helas  \  see 
Alas. 

A-  (9),  as  in  a-byss.  (Gk.)  Here  a-  —  Gk. 
d-  or  dv-  ;  see  Un-,  Abyss. 

A-  (10),  as  in  a-do.  (E.)  For  at  do  ;  see 
At,  Ado. 

A-  (ii),  as  in  a-ware.  (E.)  Here  a-  = 

M.  E._y-,  i-,  A.  S.  ge- ;  see  Aware. 

A-  (12),  as  in  a-pace.  (E.)  Here  a  is  the 
indef.  art. ;  see  An,  Apace. 

A-  (13),  as  in  a-vast.  (Du.)  For  Du.  houd 
vast ;  see  Avast. 

Ab-  {f),  prefix.  (L.)  L.  ab^  from  ;  short 
form  a  ;  extended  form  abs.  Cognate  with 
E.  of\  see  Of.  In  F.,  it  becomes  a-  or  av- ; 
see  Advantage. 

Ab-  (2),  prefix.  (L.)  Put  for  L.  ad,  to, 
when  b  follows ;  see  Abbreviate. 

Aback.  (E.)  Y 01  on  back,  A.S.onbcec', 
see  A-  (2)  and  Back. 

Abaft.  (E.)  From  the  prefix  a-  (2),  and 
b-aft,  short  for  bi-aft,  by  aft.  Thus  a-b-aft 
=  on  by  aft,  i.  e.  at  the  part  which  lies  to  ‘ 
the  aft.  Cf.  M.  E.  biaften^  Gen.  and  Exod. 
3377  ;  A.S.  bexften.  See  A-  (2),  By,  and 
Aft. 

Abandon;  see  A-  (5)  and  Ban. 


ABLATIVE. 

I  Abase  ;  see  A-  (5)  and  Base.  %  Some¬ 
times  confused  with  abash  in  M.  E. 

Abash.  (F.)  M.  E.  abaschen,  abaischen, 
abasen.  —  O.  F.  esbahiss-,  stem  of  pres.  part, 
of  esbahir  (F.  ebahif^  to  astonish.  —  O.  F. 
es-  (  =  L.  ex,  out,  very  much);  and  bahir, 
to  express  astonishment,  a  word  of  imita¬ 
tive 'origin  from  the  interj.  bah  I  of  astonish¬ 
ment.  ^  Sometimes  confused  with  abase 
in  M.  E.  See  Bashful. 

Abate;  see  Batter  (1).  Doublet,  hate. 
Abbot.  (L.  — Syriac.)  M.E.  abbot,  abbod, 
A.  S.  abbod.  —  L.  abbat-  (nom.  abbas'),  an 
abbot,  lit.  a  father.  —  Syriac  abba,  a  father ; 
see  Rom.  viii.  15. 

abbess.  (F.  —  L.  —  Syriac.)  M.  E.  ab- 
besse.  —  O.  F.  abesse,  abaesse.  —  L.  abbat-issa. 

—  L.  abbat-  (as  above),  and  -issa  =  Gk.  -laaa, 
fern,  suffix. 

abbey.  (F.—L.  — Syriac.)  abbey e. 

—  O.  F.  —  Low  L.  abbat-ia. 

Abbreviate ;  see  Brief. 

Abdicate ;  see  Diction. 

Abdomen.  (L.)  L.  abdomen  (stem  ab- 

doinin-),  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

Abduce,  Abduction ;  see  Duke.  ^ 
Abed.(E.)  ¥01  on  bed',  see  A- (2)  and  Bed. 
Aberration ;  see  Err. 

Abet,  to  incite ;  see  Bite.  Der.  bet,  short 
for  abet,  sb. 

Abeyance,  expectation,  suspension.  (F. 

—  L.)  F.  abeiance,  suspension,  waiting 
(Roq.)  —  F.  a ;  and  beant,  pres.  pt.  of  O.  F. 
beer  (F.  bayer),  to  gape,  expect  anxiously. 

—  L.  ad,  at ;  and  badare,  to  gape. 

Abhor;  see  Horrid. 

Abide  (i),  to  wait  for.  (E.) ;  see  Bide. 
Abide  (2),  to  suffer  for,  pay  for.  (E.)  In 
Sh. ;  corrupted  from  M.  E.  abyen,  to  pay  for, 
lit.  to  buy  up,  redeem.  —  A.  S.  dbycgan,  dbic- 
gan,  to  pay  for.  See  A-  (4)  and  Buy. 
Abject,  mean  ;  see  Jet  (i). 

Abjure ;  see  J ury. 

Ablative.  (L.)  L.  ablatiuus,  lit.  taking 
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ABLAZE. 


ACCOMMODATE. 


away.  —  L.  ah,  from ;  and  latum  (  =  tlatum), 
to  bear,  take,  allied  to  tollere,  to  take.  See 
Tolerate. 

Ablaze.  (E.)  For  on  blaze  \  see  A-  (2) 
and  Blaze. 

Able ;  see  Habit.  Der.  ability  —  L.  acc. 
habilitatem. 

Ablution;  see  Lave. 

Abnegate ;  see  Negation. 

Aboard.  (E.)  Yoi  onboard',  see  A- (2) 
and  Board. 

Abode,  sb. ;  see  Bide. 

Abolish.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  aboliss-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  abolir.’^'L.  abolere,  to  abolish. 
Abominate ;  see  Omen, 

Abortion ;  see  Orient. 

Abound ;  see  Undulate. 

About.  (E.)  M.  E.  abuten,  abouten ; 
A.^.dbiitan,  onbutan\  on-be-iitan, 

lit.  on-by-outward ;  where  dtan,  outward,  is 
from  ut,  out.  See  A-  (2),  By,  and  Out. 

Above.  (E.)  yi.'E.  al?ove7i,abufen;  A.S. 
dbiifatt,  short  for  an-be-ufan,  lit.  on-by- 
up  ward  ;  where  ufa7t,  upward,  is  extended 
from  Goth,  uf,  up.  See  A-  (2),  By,  Up. 
(A.  S.  ufan=^G.  oben.  A.  S.  be-ufan  =  T>\x, 
boven.) 

Abrade,  to  scrape  off ;  see  Base.  Der. 
abrasio7t. 

Abreast.  (E.)  Put  for  07t  breast',  see 
A-  (2),  and  Breast. 

Abridge  ;  see  Brief. 

Abroach,  to  set.  (E.  and  F.)  Put  for 
to  set  071  broach  ;  see  A-  (2)  and  Broach. 

Abroad.  (E.)  M.  E.  abroad ;  put  for  on 
b7'ood\  lit.  on  broad  ;  see  A-  (2)  and  Broad. 
Abrogate ;  see  Bogation. 

Abrupt ;  see  Bupture. 

Abscess ;  see  Cede. 

Abscind,  Abscissa ;  see  Bescind. 
Abscond,  to  go  into  hiding.  (L.)  L. 
abscondere,  to  hide.  —  L.  abs,  away ;  condere, 
to  hide.  Co7idere  is  from  con-  (cu7n),  to¬ 
gether,  and  -de7r,  to  put,  allied  to  L.  dare, 
to  give ;  see  Date. 

sconce  (i),  a  small  fort,  bulwark.  (Du. 

—  F.  — L.)  Also  applied  to  a  helmet,  and 
even  to  the  head.  —  O.  Du.  schantse  (Du. 
scha7ts),  a  fortress,  sconce.  —  O.  F.  esco7iser, 
to  hide,  cover ;  pp.  escons,  —  L.  absco7tsus, 
used  (as  well  as  absconditus')  as  pp.  of  abs- 
conde7'e,  to  hide  (above). 

sconce  (2),  a  candle-stick.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  sco7ice,  scons,  a  covered  light,  lantern. 

—  O.  F.  esconse,  a  dark  lantern  (Roquefort), 
i-  L.  absco7tsa,  a  dark  lantern  (in  late  L.) ; 
from  L.  absconsus,  hidden. 


Absent.  (L.)  XIV  cent.  —  L.  absent-, 
stem  of  ab-sens,  being  away.  —  L.  ab-,  away ; 
-sens,  being,  occurring  also  in  prce-sens. 
Here  -sens  is  an  older  form  of  ens,  being, 
from  V  AS,  to  be.  See  Present,  Sooth. 
Der.  abse7ice,  F.  abse7ice,  L.  absentia. 
Absolute,  Absolve ;  see  Solve. 
Absorb.  (L.)  L.  absorbere,  to  suck  up. 

—  L.  ab,  away ;  sorbere,  to  sup  up.  Gk, 
pocpUiv,  to  sup  up.  Der,  abso7'pt-ion,  from 
pp.  absorptus. 

Abstain ;  see  Tenable. 

Abstemious.  (L.)  \j.abstemius,T&iT2Sii- 
ing  from  strong  drink.  —  L.  abs,  from ;  te- 
mu7n,  strong  drink,  whence  te7nu-le7itits , 
drunken.  (^  TAM.) 

Abstract ;  see  Trace  (i). 

Abstruse ;  see  Intrude. 

Absurd ;  see  Surd. 

Abundance.  (F.-L.)  Y.aboitdaiice,^ 
L.  abu7tda7itia.  See  Undulate. 

Abuse ;  see  Use. 

Abut,  to  project  towards.  (F.  —  L.  and 
G.)  O.  F.  abouter,  to  thrust  towards.  —  L. 
ad,  to ;  O.  F.  boter,  to  thrust.  See  A-  (5) 
and  butt  (i),  s.v.  Beat. 

Abyss,  a  bottomless  gulf.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
Milton.  L.  abyssus.  —  Gk.  d^vcraos,  bottom¬ 
less.  —  Gk.  d-,  short  for  dv-,  neg.  prefix ;  and 
Pv(T(t6s,  depth,  akin  to  Bathos,  See  A- 
(9),  Un-  (i). 

Acacia,  a  tree.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  acacia.  — 
Gk.  duaKia,  the  thorny  Egyptian  acacia.— 
Gk.  d/cis,  a  point,  thorn.  AK.) 
Academy.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  acade77iie. 

—  L.  acadei7iia.  —  Gk.  dtcadripcia,  a  grove 
where  Plato  taught,  named  from  the  hero 
Akade77ius. 

Accede;  see  Cede.  Der.  access,  ac¬ 
cess -io7t. 

Accelerate ;  see  Celerity. 

Accent;  see  Cant  (i). 

Accept;  see  Capacious, 

Access ;  see  Cede. 

Accident ;  see  Cadence. 

Acclaim ;  see  Claim. 

Acclivity.  (L.)  XVII  cent.  As  if  from 
F.  acclivite'^.  —  L.  accliuitatem,  acc.  of  ac- 
cliuitas.  —  L.  ac-,  for  ad ;  and  cliu-us,  slop¬ 
ing,  a  slope  ;  see  Lean  (i).  (^  KLI.) 

declivity.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  declivite.  —  L. 
decliuitate77i,  acc.  of  de-cliuitas,  a  dowm- 
ward  slope. 

proclivity.  (L.)  procliuitas, 

a  downward  slope,  tendency.  —  \j.pro-cliuus, 
sloping  forward. 

Accommodate ;  see  Mode. 


ACCOMPANY, 


ACORN, 


Accompany;  see  Company, 

Accomplice;  see  Ply. 

Accomplish ;  see  Plenary. 

Accord ;  see  Cordial. 

Accost ;  see  Coast. 

Account ;  see  Putative, 

Accoutre.  (F.  —  L.  ?)  F.  accoiitrer, 
formerly  also  accoustrer^  to  dress,  array. 
Etym.  quite  uncertain;  perhaps  (i)  con¬ 
nected  with  F.  couture,  a  sewing,  coudre, 
to  sew,  and  L.  consuere,  to  sew  together 
(Diez) ;  or  (2)  with  L.  cultura,  tillage, 
culture  (Scheler) ;  or  (3)  with  O.  F.  coustre, 
coutre,  a  sacristan  who  had  charge  of  sacred 
vestments,  from  Low  L.  custor^  ==L,.  custos, 
a  custodian,  keeper. 

Accretion;  see  Crescent, 

Accrue ;  see  Crescent. 

Accumulate ;  see  Cumulate, 

Accurate ;  see  Cure. 

Accursed,  cursed.  (E.)  M.  E.  acorsien, 
A.  S.  d-,  prefix ;  and  cursian,  to  curse ;  see 
A-  (4),  and  Curse. 

Accuse ;  see  Cause. 

Accustom ;  see  Custom. 

Ace,  the  'one’  on  dice.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
M.  E.  as.  —  O.  F.  as.  —  L.  as.  —  Gk.  ay ;  said 
to  be  the  Tarentine  pronunciation  of  ils, 
one.  ^  Not  cognate  with  One. 

Acephalous,  headless.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dK€(p- 
a\os,  headless.  —  Gk.  d-,  un- ;  and  KecpaXri, 
head,  cognate  with  E.  Head. 

Acerbity ;  see  Acid. 

Ache,  a  pain.  (E.)  M.  E.  ake,  a  better 
spelling.  A.  S.  iBce,  ece,  A.  S.  Leechdoms, 
iii.  6.  Also  M.  E.  aken,  vb.  pt.  t.  00k ;  A.  S. 
acan.  —  ^  AG,  to  drive,  agitate ;  as  in  L. 
agere,  Icel.  aka  (pt.  t.  6k,  pp.  ekit),  to 
drive.  See  Agent.  ^  Spelt  acke  by  con¬ 
fusion  with  Gk.  d'xos,  which  is  cognate  with 

E.  Awe. 

Achieve;  see  Capital  (i). 

Achromatic,  colourless.  (Gk.)  See 
A-  (9)  and  Chromatic. 

Acid,  sour,  sharp.  (F.  —  L. ;  or  L.)  F. 
acide.  —  L.  ac-idus,  lit.  piercing.  AK,  to 
pierce.)  Der.  acid-i-ty;  acid-ul-at-ed  (L. 
acid-ul-us,  dimin.  of  acid-us'), 

acerbity.  (F.  —  L.)  XVI  cent.  F.  acer- 
hits.  -  L.  acc.  ace7'hitatem  (nom.  acerbitas), 
bitterness.  —  L.  acer-b-us,  bitter.  —  L.  ac-er, 
sharp,  lit.  piercing. 

acme,  top.  (Gk.)  Gk.  aK-ixrj,  top,  sharp 
edge. 

aconite,  monk’s-hood.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.) 

F.  aconit.  —  L.  aconitum.  —  Gk.  clkovitov,  a 
plant;  so  called  frcm  growing  ev  d/c6yais, 
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on  steep  sharp  rocks.  —  Gk.  dfe-ovrj,  a  whet¬ 
stone,  sharp  stone. 

acrid,  tart.  (L.)  Coined  by  adding  -zd 
to  L.  acr-,  stem  of  acer,  O.  L.  ac-rus,  sharp. 

acrimony.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  acrizjioine.  —  L. 
acri-mon-‘ia,''^'L,.  acri-,  for  acer  (above). 

acrobat,  a  tumbler.  (Gk. ;  or  F.  — 
Gk.)  F.  acrobate.  —  Gk.  aKpoPdTrjs,  lit. 
one  who  walks  on  tiptoe. —  Gk.  aKpo-v,  a 
point,  neut.  of  aK-pos,  pointed ;  and  jSaroy, 
verbal  adj.  of  Paiveiv,  to  walk ;  see  Come. 

acropolis,  a  citadel.  (Gk.)  Lit.  ‘upper 
city ;  ’  Gk.  aKpo-s,  pointed,  upper ;  and 
TToXis,  a  city ;  see  Police. 

acrostic,  a  short  poem  in  which  the 
initial  letters  spell  a  word.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
dfcpoaTixtov.  —  Gk.  dtcpo-s,  pointed,  also  first ; 
and  cTTixiov,  dimin.  of  arixos,  a  row,  order, 
line,  from  ^  STIGH  ;  see  Stirrup. 

acumen.  (L.)  L.  ac-u-znezz,  sharpness, 
acuteness. 

acute.  (L.)  L.  acutus,  sharp;  pp.  of 
ac-u-ere,  to  sharpen. 

aglet,  a  tag  of  a  lace.  (F.  — L.)  Also 
aygulet,  Spenser,  F.  Q.  ii.  3.  26. —  F.  aiguil- 
lette,  dimin.  of  aiguille,  a  needle. —  Low  L. 
acucula,  dimin.  of  ac-us,  a  needle,  pointed 
thing. 

ague,  a  fever-fit.  (F.  —  L.)  Lit. '  acute  ’ 
attack.  — O.  F.  ague,  fern,  of  agu  (F.  aigu), 
acute.  —  L.  acuta  {febris),  acute  (fever) ; 
fern,  di  acutus  \  see  acute  (above). 

eager.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  egre.  —  O.  F. 
egre  (F.  aigre)."^!^.  aczxzzi,  acc.  of  ac-er, 
sharp.  Der.  vin-egar. 

exacerbate,  to  embitter.  (L.)  Frompp. 
of  ex-acez'bare,  to  irritate.  —  L.  ex,  very ; 
acerbus,  bitter;  see  acerbity,  above.  See 
also  Awn,  Edge,  Egg  (2),  Eglantine. 
Acknowledge.  (E. ;  with  Scand.  suffix6) 
XVI  cent.  M.  E.  kziowlecJien  ;  the  prefix  is 
due  to  M.  E.  akziowen  (  =  A.  S.  oztczidwazt), 
with  the  same  sense ;  hence  the  prefix  is 
A-  (2).  The  verb  kzzowlechezi  is  from  the  sb. 
kziowleche,  mod.  E.  knowledge ;  see  Know¬ 
ledge. 

Acme ;  see  Acid. 

Acolyte,  a  servitor.  (F.  —  Low  L.  —  Gk.) 
F.  acolyte.  Cot.  —  Low  L.  acolytJms.  —  Gk. 
dKoXovOos,  a  follower.  —  Gk.  d-,  with  (akin 
to  Skt.  sa-,  with)  ;  k^X^vOos,  a  path ;  so 
that  oLKoXovOos  =  a  travelling  companion. 
Aconite ;  see  Acid. 

Acorn.  (E.)  M.  E.  acorn.  A.  S.  cecern, 
fruit ;  properly  ‘  fruit  of  the  field,’  from 
A.  S.  cecer,  a  field  ;  see  Acre.-j-  Icel.  akaz'n, 
Dan.  agerzt,  Goth,  akz'ana-,  fruit ;  from  Icel. 


4  ACOUSTIC. 

akr,  Dan.  ager,  Goth,  aki's,  a  field.  ^  Not 
from  oak. 

Acoustic.  (Gk.)  Gk.  aKovariKos,  relat¬ 
ing  to  hearing  (or  sound).  —  Gk.  dnov^iv, 
to  hear. 

Acquaint.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  acgueynfen, 
earlier  acointeii.  —  O.  F.  acointer,  acointier., 
to  acquaint  with.  —  Low  L.  adcognitare,  to 
make  known  (Bracket).  —  L.  ad,  to ;  and 
cognitai'c'^ ,  formed  from  cog7iituSy  pp.  of 
cognoscere^  to  know.  See  cognisance, 
quaint,  s.v.  Noble. 

Acquiesce ;  see  Quiet. 

Acquire ;  see  Query. 

Acquit ;  see  Quiet. 

Acre.  (E.)  M.E.  aker.  A.  S.  cecer.’^- 
Du.  akker,  Icel.  akr,  Swed.  dker,  Dan.  ager, 
Goth,  ah's,  G.  acker,  L.  ager,  Gk.  dypos, 
Skt.  ajra.  The  orig.  sense  was  either  ‘  pas¬ 
ture,’  or  ‘hunting-ground.’  (^AG.)  Der. 
aco7'-n,  q.v. 

Acrid,  Acrimony ;  see  Acid. 
Acrobat,  Acropolis ;  see  Acid. 
Across.  (E.  and  Scand.)  For  on  cross] 
see  A-  (2)  and  Cross. 

Acrostic ;  see  Acid. 

Act ;  see  Agent. 

Acumen,  Acute ;  see  Acid. 

Ad-,  prefix.  (L.)  L.  ad,  to,  cognate  with 
E.  At.  4r  T.  ad  becomes  ac-  before  c ;  af- 
bef.  f\  ag-  bef.  g;  al-  bef.  I ;  an-  bef. 
71 ;  ap-  bef.  p ;  ar-  bef.  r  ]  as-  bef.  s ;  at- 
bef.  t. 

Adage,  a  saying.  (F.  — L.)  F.  adage. 
—  L.  adagium.  —  L.  ad]  and  aghwi,  a  say¬ 
ing;  cf.  aio,  I  say.  (y’  AGH.) 

Adamant.  (F.  —  L.  -  Gk.)  M.  E. 
adainaunt,  a  diamond,  a  magnet.  —  O.  F. 
ada7?iant.  —  L.  adanianta,  acc.  of  adamas.  — 
Gk.  dhaixas,  a  very  hard  metal  or  stone  ;  lit. 
‘  unconquerable.’  —  Gk.  d-  (  =  E.  U7t-)  ]  and 
da/xdeiv,  to  conquer,  tame ;  see  Tame. 

diamond.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  M.E.  dta- 
77ia7it.  —  O.  F.  dia7nant,  corruption  of  ada- 
77ia7it]  30  also  Ital.  Span,  diamante,  G. 
dia77ia7it. 

Adapt ;  see  Apt. 

Add.  (L.)  M.E.  adden.^1^.  addere,  lit. 
to  put  to.  —  L.  ad]  and  -dere,  to  ^vX  =  dare, 
to  give,  (y  DA.)  See  Date  (i). 

Adder,  a  viper.  (E.)  M.  E.  addere ; 
also  naddere,  7ieddere.  [A7z  adder  resulted 
from  a  nadder,  by  mistake.]  A.  S.  7icedre, 
a  snake.  +  Icel.  na^r,  Goth.  7iad7's,  G. 
7iatter,  a  snake. 

Addict  ;  see  Diction. 

Addled,  corrupt,  unproductive.  (E.) 


ADVANCE. 

M.  E.  adel,  foul,  applied  to  an  egg  (Strat- 
mann).  Orig.  ‘  muddy,’  from  A.  S.  adela, 
mud  (Grein).  Cf.  Low  G.  adele,  mud. 
Address;  see  Regent. 

Adduce ;  see  Duke, 

Adept ;  see  Apt. 

Adequate ;  see  Equal. 

Adhere ;  see  Hesitate. 

Adieu,  farewell.  (F.)  M.E.  a  dieu.-^ 
F.  d  dieu,  (I  commit  you)  to  God.  —  L.  ad 
Deuzn,  to  God.  See  Deity. 

Adjacent;  see  Jet  (i). 

Adjoin,  Adjunct;  see  Join. 

Adjourn ;  see  Diary. 

Adjudge,  Adjudicate;  see  Judge. 
Adjure;  see  Jury. 

Adjust;  see  Just.  Not  from  O.  F. 
ajoster,  mod.  F.  aj outer. 

Adjutant ;  see  Aid. 

Administer ;  see  Minor. 

Admiral.  (F.  —  Arab.)  M.  E.  adzniral, 
more  often  azniral.  —  O.  F.  a7ni7'al,  azjih'ail, 
also  amire ;  cf.  Low  L.  ad7niraldus,  a 
prince,  chief.  —  Arab,  azjiir,  a  prince ;  see 
Emir.  ^  The  endings  -al,  -ail,  -aldus  are 
mere  suffixes. 

Admire ;  see  Miracle. 

Admit  ;  see  Missile. 

Admonish ;  see  Monition. 

A-do,  to-do,  trouble.  (E.)  M.  E.  at  do, 
to  do ;  a  Northern  idiom,  whereby  at  was 
used  as  the  sign  of  the  infin.  mood,  as  in 
Icel.,  Swedish,  &c.  See  Do  (i). 
Adolescent ;  see  Aliment. 

Adopt ;  see  Optative. 

Adore ;  see  Oral. 

Adorn ;  see  Ornament. 

Adown,  dovmwards.  (E.)  M.  E.  adune, 
A.  S.  of -dune,  lit.  off  a  down  or  hill.  — A.  S. 
of,  off;  2xAdu7i]  see  A-  (i)  and  Down  (2). 
Adrift.  (E.)  For  on  drift]  see  A-  (2) 
and  Drive. 

Adroit;  see  Regent. 

Adulation,  flattery.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  adula- 
tio7i.  —  L.  acc.  adzilationem,  from  adulatio, 
flattery. —  L.  adulatus,  pp.  of  adulari^  to 
flatter. 

Adult ;  see  Aliment. 

Adulterate,  to  corrupt.  (L.)  XVI  cent. 
—  L.  adulteratus,  pp.  of  adultera7'e,  to  cor¬ 
rupt.— L.  adulter,  an  adulterer,  a  de  baser 
of  money. 

Adumbrate ;  see  Umbrage. 
Advance,  to  go  forward.  (F.  — L.)  A 
mistaken  form,  in  the  XVI  cent.,  for  M.  E. 
auancen,  avance7t.^Y .  avancer,  to  go  for- 
1  ward  or  before.  —  F.  avazit,  before.  —  L.  ab. 
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ADVENT. 

from ;  antCy  before.'  See  Ante-,  Van, 
Vamp. 

advantage,  profit.  (F.  —  L.)  A  mis¬ 
taken  form  for  M.  E.  avantage.  —  F.  avant- 
age ;  formed  by  suffix  -age  from  avanty 
before ;  see  above. 

Advent,  Adventure ;  see  Venture. 

Adverb ;  see  Verb. 

Adverse,  Advert,  Advertise ;  see 
Verse. 

Advice,  Advise  ;  see  Vision. 

Advocate,  Advowson ;  see  Vocal. 

Adze,  a  cooper’s  axe.  (E.)  M.  E.  adsCy 
adese.  A.  S.  adesay  adesCy  an  adze. 

Aerial ;  see  Air. 

Aery,  an  eagle’s  nest,  brood  of  eagles  or 
hawks.  (F.  —  Low  L.)  —  F.  aire,  ‘  an  airie  or 
nest  of  hawkes  ;  ’  Cot.  —  Low  L.  areay  a  nest 
of  a  bird  of  prey;  of  uncertain  origin. 
^  Sometimes  misspelt  eyryy  by  confusion 
with  M.  E.  ey,  an  egg. 

.Esthetic,  ta^telul.  (Gk.)  Gk.  alaOr^Ti- 
Kos,  perceptive.  —  Gk.  atadoixaL,  I  perceive. 
(V  AW.) 

anaesthetic,  relieving  pain,  dulling 
sensation.  —  Gk.  dv-,  not;  and  aiaOrjTiKos. 

Afar.  (E.)  For  on  far. 

Affable ;  see  Fate. 

Affair,  Affect  ;  see  Fact. 

Affeer,  to  confirm.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
afeurer,  to  fix  the  price  of  a  thing  (offici¬ 
ally).— Low  L.  afforarCy  to  fix  a  price.— 

L.  af-  (for  ad') ;  and  forum,  a  market. 

Affiance,  Affidavit ;  see  Faith. 

Affiliation  ;  see  Filial. 

Affinity  ;  see  Final. 

Affirm ;  see  Firm. 

Affix  ;  see  Fix. 

Afflict,  to  harass.  (L.)  XVI  cent.  — L. 
afflictuSy  pp.  of  ajffligerey  to  strike  to  the 
ground. —  L.  af  {ad)  ;  and  flige^'c,  to  dash. 
tVBHLIGH,BHLAGH.)  '^o  2X^0  conflict, 
from  pp.  conflictus  ;  inflict ;  proflig-ate. 

Affiuence ;  see  Fluent. 

Afford.  (E.)  Corrupted  from  aforthy 

M.  E.  aforthen,  to  provide,  P.  PI.  B.  vi. 
200. —  A.  S.  gefor^iany  fo^’QiaUy  to  further, 
promote,  provide.  —  A.  S.  ge-y  prefix ;  and 
for^y  forth,  forward  ;  see^  Forth. 

Affray,  to  frighten.  (F.  —  L.  and  Teut.) 
XIV  cent.  M.  E.  affrayen.  —  O.  F.  effraiery 
esfreer,  to  frighten.  —  Low  L.  exfrediare,  to 
break  the  king's  peace,  cause  an  affray  or 
fray;  hence,  to  disturb,  frighten.  — L.  ex'y 
and  O.  Fi.  G.  fridu  {G.  friede)y  peace.  (See 
Romania,  1878,  vii.  121.)  Der.  sb. 

afraid,  frightened ;  pp.  of  affray. 


Affright  ;  see  Fright. 

Affront ;  see  Front. 

Afloat.  (E.)  For  on  float. 

Afoot.  (E.)  F  or  on  foot. 

Afore.  (E.)  For  on  fore 'y  onforan, 
afore. 

Afraid.  (F.  —  L.  and  Teut.)  Pp.  of 
Affray,  q.  v. 

Afresh.  (E.)  For  on  fresh  or  of  fresh  ; 
see  Anew. 

Aft,  After.  (E.)  A.  S.  cefty  eft,  again, 
behind  ;  cEftery  after,  both  prep,  and  adv. -f* 
Icel.  apta7i,  behind,  aptr,  aftr,  backwards  ; 
Dan.  and  Swed.  efter,  Du.  achter,  O.  H.  G. 
aftary  prep,  and  adv.,  behind,  p.  Aft  is 
an  extension  from  Goth  af  off ;  see  Of. 
After  is  a  comp,  form,  like  Gk.  dTroj-rep-coy 
further  off ;  it  means  more  off,  further  off, 
hence  behind.  Der.  ab-afty  q.  v. ;  after¬ 
ward  (see  Toward). 

aftermost,  hindmost;  a  corrupt  form, 
for  afte77iost.  (E.)  A.  S.  ceftefuest,  Goth,  aftti- 
mists.  The  Goth.  aft-u7n-ists  is  a  double 
superl.  form. 

Again.  (E.)  M.  E.  ayein,  A.  S.  07tgeg7iy 
07tgedn.  A.S.  on;  and  ged7ty  again,  in 
return,  perhaps  connected  with  gduy  to  go. 
-{■Dan.  igiefiy  Swed,  ige7i,  again. 

against.  (E.)  Formed  with  added  t 
from  M.  E.  ayeines,  against ;  extended  from 
M.  E.  ayein,  against,  with  adv.  suffix  -es. 

—  A.  S.  ongedn,  against ;  the  same  as  A.  S. 
07tgedny  again  ;  see  above.  Icel.  i  geg7iy 
G.  e7ttgegeny  against. 

Agate.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  agate, 
agathe.  —  L.  achate77iy  acc.  of  achates.  —  Gk. 
dgcniqSy  an  agate  ;  so  named  from  being 
found  near  the  river  Achates  (Sicily). 

Age.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  aage,  edage.  —  Low 
L.  (Etaticum.  —  L.  cetati-,  crude  form  of  cetas 
(short  for  ceui-tas),  age.  — L.  ceuu77iy  life, 
period,  -j-  Gk.  oXwv  ;  Goth,  aiws  ;  Skt.  eva, 
course.  (VI-) 

Agent.  (L.)  XVI  cent.  L.  age7it-y 
stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  agere  (pp.  actus),  to  do, 
drive,  conduct. -|-Gk.  d'^^iv  ;  Icel.  aka  ;  Skt. 
ajy  to  drive,  (y^  AG.)  See  Ache. 

act.  (L.)  M .  E.  act.  —  L.  acHwi,  neut. 
of  pp.  actus,  done.  Der.  act-io7i,  act-ive, 
act-or ;  act-u-al  (L.  actualis) ;  act-u-ar-y 
(L.  actua7'ius) ;  act-u-ate  (Low  L.  actua7'ey 
to  perform,  put  in  action). 

agile.  (F.  —  L.)  XVI  cent.  F.  agile.’- 
L.  agilisy  nimble,  lit.  easily  driven  about. 

—  L.  agere,  to  drive. 

agitate.  (L.)  F.  agitatus,^^.  oiagita7'ey 
to  keep  driving  about,  frequent,  of  agere. 
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ambiguous,  doubtful.  (L.)  L.  amh- 
igmis^  doubtful,  lit.  driving  about.  —  L. 
aynb-^  about ;  and  agere^  to  drive. 

co-agulate,  to  curdle.  (L.)  L.  coagu- 
lattiSf  pp.  of  coagulare,  to  curdle.  —  L. 
coaguhwi,  rennet,  which  causes  milk  to  run 
together.  —  L.  co-  {cum),  together  ;  ag-ere, 
to  drive. 

cogent.  (L.)  L.  cogent-,  stem  of  pres, 
part,  of  cogere,  to  compel ;  put  for  co-igere 
{^—co7i-agere^),  lit.  to  drive  together. 

cogitate.  (L.)  L.  cogitatus,  pp.  of 
cogitare,  to  think ;  put  for  co-agitare  *. 

counteract.  (Hybrid ;  F.  a'tid  L.)  See 
Counter,  and  act  above. 

enact.  (F. —L.)  Sh.  —  F.  en,  in=L. 
m  ;  and  act.  Lit.  ‘  to  put  in  act.* 

exact  ( I ),  precise.  (L.)  Sh.  IL.  exactus, 
pp.  of  exigere,  to  drive  out,  weigh  out.  — 
L.  ex ;  and  age^'e. 

exact  (2),  to  demand.  (F.  — L.)  Sh. 
O.  F.  exacter.  —  Low  L.  exactare,  —  L,  ex, 
out ;  and  acUwi,  supine  of  agere. 

examine,  to  test.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ex¬ 
aminer.  —  L.  examhiare,  to  weigh  carefully. 

—  L.  exainin-,  stem  of  exai7ie7i,  the  tongue 
of  a  balance,  put  for  exag77ie7i  * ;  cf.  exigere, 
to  weigh  out.  —  L.  ex,  out;  agere,  to  drive. 

exigent,  exacting.  (L.)  Stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  exigere.  —  L.  ex\  and  age7'e, 

prodigal.  (F.  -  L. )  O.  F.  prodigal.  — 
Low  Lat.  p7vdigalis ;  due  to  L.  prodigus, 
lavish ;  put  for  prod-agus  *.  —  L.  prod-, 
forth ;  and  agere. 

transact,  to  perform.  (L.)  L.  trans- 
actus,  pp.  of  tra7isige7'e,  —  L.  tra7ts,  beyond ; 
and  agere. 

Agglomerate,  to  mass  together.  (L.) 
Pp.  of  L.  agglo7ne7'are,  to  form  into  a  mass. 

—  L.  ag-  =  ad;  and  glo77ier-,  stem  of  glo77ius, 
a  mass,  ball,  clue  of  thread,  allied  to 
globus,  a  globe  ;  see  Globe. 

Agglutinate ;  see  Glue. 

Aggrandise ;  see  Grand. 

Aggravate  ;  see  Grave  (2). 
Aggregate ;  see  Gregarious, 

Aggress ;  see  Grade. 

Aggrieve  ;  see  Grave  (2). 

Aghast,  horror-struck.  (E.)  Misspelt  for 
agast,  which  is  short  for  agasted,  pp.  of 
hi.  E.  agaste7t,  to  terrify;  Ch.  C.  T.  2343; 
Leg.  of  Good  Women,  Dido,  245.  — A.  S. 
d;  prefix ;  and  gcesta7i,  to  terrify,  torment, 
p.  A.  S.  g€esie7i,  is  from  the  base gds-  =  Goth. 
gais-  in  us-gais-jan,  to  terrify.  (-^GHAIS.) 
Agile,  Agitate ;  see  Agent. 

Aglet.  (F.-L.)  See  Acid, 


Agnail,  (i)  a  sore  beside  the  nail,  (2)  a 
corn  on  the  foot.  (E.  or  F.  —  L.)  TwO' 
words  appear  to  be  confused  here;  (i) 
A.  S.  a7tg7tcegl,  a  sore  by  the  nail  (Lye ;  an 
unauthorised  word),  with  which  cf.  O. 
Friesic  og7ieil,  07ig7ieil,  apparently  used  in 
a  similar  sense :  this  is  from  a  prefix  a7tg-, 
signifying  afflicting,  paining,  and  nail ;  see 
Anger  and  Nail.  (2)  O.  F.  a7ig07iaille,  a 
botch,  sore  (Cotgrave);  allied  to  Low  L. 
a7igue7t,  a7igtii7ialia,  a  carbuncle,  allied  to 

L.  angma,  quinsy,  and  a7ige7'e,  to  choke. 
(4/AGH.) 

Ago,  Agone,  gone  away,  past.  (E.) 

M.  E.  ago,  agon,  agoo7t,  pp.  of  the  verb 
ag07i,  to  pass  by,  pass  away.  A.  S.  dgd7t,  pp. 
of  dgdn,  to  pass  away.  See  A-  (4)  and  Go. 

Agog,  in  eagerness.  (C.)  Put  for  on 
gog,  in  activity,  in  eagerness.  —  W.  gog> 
activity;  gogi,  to  agitate.  See  A-  (2). 
Agony.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  agonie. 

—  F.  ag07tie.  —  L.  agonia.  —  Gk.  dyojvia, 
orig.  a  contest.  —  Gk.  dycuv,  contest.  — 
Gk.  a7eii/,  to  drive.  (-y^AG.) 

antagonist,  an  opponent.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
dvTayojvicTTrjs,  an  opponent.  —  Gk.  dvr-,  for 
dvTi,  against;  and  dyouvi^ojAai,  I  struggle, 
from  dyojv,  a  contest. 

Agree ;  see  Grace. 

Agriculture.  (L.)  L.  agricultura,  cul¬ 
ture  of  a  field. —  L.  ag7i,  gen.  of  ager,  a 
field ;  and  culiura.  See  Acre  and  Colony. 

peregrination.  (F.  — L.)  Y.peregrina- 
tio7i.  —  L.  peregri7iatio7ie7n,  acc.  of  pe7'eg7'i- 
natio,  a  wandering.  —  L.  peregrmatus,  pp. 
of  pe7'egri7iari,  to  travel.  —  L.  peregrinus, 
foreign,  adj.  from  pe7'eger,  a  traveller,  one 
who  passes  through  a  land.  —  L.  per, 
through  ;  ager,  land,  field. 

pilgrim.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  pelegrm'^,  only 
found  as  pele7'm,  a  pilgrim ;  but  cf.  Ital. 
pelleg7'i7io,peregri7io,  a  pilgrim.  — 

71US,  a  foreigner,  stranger;  as  adj.  foreign; 
see  above. 

Agrimony,  a  plant.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
hi.  E.  ag7‘e77ioi7ie,  egre7noi7ie.  —  O.  F.  agTd- 
niohie.  —  L.  a7ge77io7iia,  arge77i07te.  —  Gk. 
dpy€}jiu)V7j.  (White,  L.  Diet.)  — Gk.  dpyos, 
shining. 

Aground.  (E.)  Y ot  07t  grotmd. 

Ague.  (F.-L.)  See  Acid. 

Ah  I  (F.-L.)  hI.E.^!-O.F.fl!!-L.  ah\ 
Ahead.  (E.)  For  on  head=in  head,  in 
a  forward  direction.  See  A-  (2). 

Aid.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  aide7t.  —  O.  F.  aider. 

—  Low  L.  aitare,  aiutare,  shortened  form 
of  L.  adiuta7'ef  frequent,  of  adiuuare,  to 
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assist. —  L.  ad;  and  iuuare,  to  help,  pp. 
dutus.  1  (VYU.) 

adjutant,  lit.  assistant.  —  L.  adiutant-^ 
stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  adiutare,  to  assist. 

coadjutor.  (L.)  XVI  cent.  — L.  for 
C071  =  cum,  together;  and  adiutor,  an 
assistant,  from  vb.  adiutare. 

Ail.  (E.)  See  Awe. 

Aim  ;  see  Esteem. 

Air.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.)  M.E.  air,  eir.'^Y. 
air.  —  L.  a'er.  —  Gk.  arip,  air.  WA). 

aerial.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Formed  with  suffix 
-a!  from  L.  a  'eri-tis,  dwelling  in  the  air.  —  L. 
aer,  air.  — Gk.  ai\p  (above). 

Aisle,  the  wing  of  a  church.  (F.  —  L.) 
Better  spelt  aile.  —  F.  aile.  —  L.  ala,  a  wing. 
Prob.  for  axla^,  dimin.  of  Axis. 

Ait.  (E.)  See  Eyot. 

Ajar.  (E.)  Put  for  a  char,  on  char,  on 
the  turn  (G.  Douglas,  tr.  of  Virgil,  b.  vii, 
prol.)  — A.  S.  on  cerre,  on  the  turn.  — A.  S. 
cyrran,  cem'an,  to  turn.  See  Char  (2). 

Akimbo,  in  a  bent  position.  (Scand.) 
M.  E.  on,  see  A-  (2)  ;  and  Icel.  kengbogimi, 
bent  into  a  crook,  from  kengr,  a  crook, 
twist,  kink,  and  boginn,  bowed,  pp.  of 
lost  verb  bjtiga,  to  bow.  See  Kink  and 
Bow  (i). 

Akin,  of  kin.  (E.)  Vox  of  kin. 

Alabaster.  (F.  -  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  ala- 
bastre.  —  O.  F.  alabastre  (F.  albatre).  —  L. 
alabaster,  alabastrum.  —  Gk.  d\d(3a(TTpov, 
dXd^aaTos.  Said  to  be  derived  from  Ala- 
bastron,  a  town  in  Egypt.  (Pliny.) 

Alack.  (E.  ?)  Prob.  a  corruption  of  ah  I 
Lo7'd,  or  ah  I  Lord  Christ.  (It  cannot  be 
the  same  as  alas.') 

Alacrity.  (L.)  Formed,  on  a  supposed 
F.  model,  from  acc.  of  L.  alacritas,  brisk¬ 
ness.— L.  alacer,  brisk.  (^AL). 

allegro,  lively.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  allegro. 
—  L.  alacre^n,  acc.  of  alacer. 

Alarm,  Alarum ;  see  Arms. 

Alas !  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  alas.  —  O.  F.  alas 
(cf.  F.  helas).  —  O.  F.  a,  ah !  and  las, 
i  wretched  that  I  am !  —  L.  ah\  and  lassus, 

I  tired,  wretched.  (Allied  to  Late.) 

Alb,  a  white  vestment.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 

'  albe.  —  O.  F.  albe.  —  Low  L.  alba ;  fern,  of 
L.  albiis,  white. 

album,  lit.  that  which  is  white.  (L.) 
L.  album,  a  tablet,  neut.  of  albus. 

albumen,  white  of  egg.  (L.)  L.  albumen 
oui,  also  alburn  oui,  white  of  egg.  —  L. 

,  albus. 

auburn.  (F.  -  Ital. -L.)  M.E.  auburne, 
aivbume,  orig.  citron-coloured  or  light  yel- 
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low.  —  O.  F.  auburn^,  not  found,  but  regu¬ 
larly  formed  from  Ital.  alburno,  or  from 
Low  L.  albumus,  whitish,  light-coloured. 
Florio  explains  Ital.  alburno  by  ‘  that 
whitish  colour  of  women’s  hair  called  an 
alburn  or  abwn  colour.’  Cf  L.  alburnum, 
the  sap-wood  or  inner  bark  of  trees  (Pliny). 

—  L.  albus,  white. 

Albatross,  a  large  sea-bird.  (F.  — Port. 

—  Span.  —  Arab.  —  Gk.)  F.  albatros,  formerly 
algatros.  —  Port,  alcatraz,  a  cormorant,  alba¬ 
tross;  Span,  alcatraz,  a  pelican.  —  Port. 
alcahmz,  a  bucket.  Span,  arcaduz,  O.  Span. 
alcaduz  (Minsheu),  a  bucket  on  a  water¬ 
wheel. —Arab.  al-qddiis,  the  same  (Dozy). 

—  Arab,  al,  the ;  and  Gk.  /cddos,  a  water- 
vessel  ;  see  Cade.  Similarly  Arab,  saqqd, 
a  water-carrier,  a  pelican,  because  it  carries 
water  in  its  pouch.  (Devic ;  supp.  to  Littre.) 

Alchemy.  (F.  -  Arab.  -  Gk.)  O.  F.  al¬ 
chemic,  arquemie.  —  Arab,  al,  the ;  and 
kimyd,  alchemy.  —  Late  Gk.  chemis¬ 
try;  for  a  mingling.  —  Gk.  to 

pour  out,  mix.  (y'GHU.) 

chemist,  chymist.  (Gk.)  Shortened 
forms  of  alchemist,  alchyfnist,  formed  by 
dropping  the  Arab,  article  al. 

Alcohol.  (F.  —  Arab.)  F.  alcool,  formerly 
also  alcohol,  applied  to  pure  spirit,  though 
the  orig.  sense  was  a  fine  impalpable  pow¬ 
der.  —  Arab,  al,  the ;  and  kahdl,  kohl,  or 
kuhl,  a  collyrium,  very  fine  powder  of  anti¬ 
mony,  used  to  paint  the  eyebrows  with. 
Alcoran ;  see  Koran. 

Alcove,  a  recess.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  Arab.)  F. 
alcove. alcovo,  the  same  as  Span. 
alcoba,  a  recess  in  a  room.  — Arab,  al,  the; 
and  qubbah,  qobbah,  a  vault,  arch,  dome, 
cupola ;  hence  a  vaulted  space. 

Alder,  a  tree.  (E.)  M.  E.  alder,  aller 
{d  being  excrescent).  —  A.  S.  air.  +  Du.  els ; 
Icel.  dir;  Swed.  al;  Dan.  elk,  el;  G.  e^de; 
O.  H.  G.  elira ;  L.  alnus ;  Russ,  olekha. 

( V  al.) 

Alderman.  (E.)  See  Old. 

Ale.  (E.)  M.  E.  ale.  —  A.  S.  ealu.  -f- 
Icel.,  Swed.,  and  Dan.  dl ;  Lithuan.  alus ; 
Russ.  oV,  olovhta. 

Alembic,  a  vessel  for  distilling.  (F.— 
Span.  — Arab. —  Gk.)  M.E.  ale??ibyk."‘Y. 
CLlai7ibique  (Cot.)  —  Span,  alambique.  — 
Arab,  al,  the  ;  and  a^ibik  (pronounced  am- 
bik),  a  still.  —  Gk.  a  cup,  goblet; 

cap  of  a  still.  —  Gk.  dpc^ojv,  foot  of  a 

goblet ;  allied  to  L.  umbo,  a  boss. 

Alert.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  See  Regent. 
Algebra.  (Low  L.  —  Arab.)  Low  L. 
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ALGUAZIL. 


ALLIANCE. 


algeh7‘a^  computation.  —  Arab,  al,  the  ;  and 
jabr,  setting,  repairing  ;  also,  the  reduction 
of  fractions  to  integers  in  arithmetic  ;  hence, 
algebra.  —  Arab,  root  jabara^  to  set,  con¬ 
solidate. 

Alguazil,  a  police-officer ;  see  Vizier. 
Algum,  sandal -wood.  (Heb.  —  Skt.) 
In  2  Chron.  ii.  8,  ix.  lo ;  spelt  almug^ 

I  Kings,  X.  1 1.  —  Heb.  algtiimnim,  or  (trans¬ 
posed)  ah7iugi77i ;  a  borrowed  word.  —  Skt. 
valgii-ka^  sandal-wood ;  where  -ka  is  a 
suffix. 

Alien.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  —  O.  F. 

alie7t.  —  L.  alieftus,  strange  ;  a  stranger.  —  L. 
alius,  another.  Gk.  oXKos,  another ;  Goth. 
alis,  other  ;  see  Else,  Allegory. 

alias.  (L.)  Low  L.  alias,  otherwise.— 
L.  alius, 

alibi.  (L.)  Low  L.  alibi,  in  another 
place.  —  L.  ali-,  from  alius  ;  and  suffix  -bi 
as  in  i-bi,  there,  u-bi,  where. 

aliquot.  (L.)  L.  aliquot,  several 
(hence,  proportionate).  — L.  ali-us,  other; 
and  quot,  how  many. 

alter.  (L.)  Low  L.  alte7'are,  to  alter. 

—  L.  alter,  other.  —  L.  al-  (as  in  al-ius) ;  with 
compar.  suffix  -ter  (Aiy^an  -tara).  . 

altercation,  a  dispute.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E. 
alte7'catio7t.  —  O.  F.  alte7'catio7t.  —  L.  alterca- 
tionei7i,  acc.  of  altercatio.  —  L.  dltercatus, 
pp.  of  alte7'cari,  to  dispute,  speak  in  turns. 

—  L.  alter,  other,  another, 
alternate.  (L.)  L.  alte7'7iatus,  pp.  of 

alte7'nare,  to  do  by  turns.  —  L.  alter-nus, 
reciprocal.  —  L.  alter  (with  suffix  -na). 

subaltern,  inferior  to  another.  (F. — 
L.)  F.  subalter7ie.  Cot.  —  L.  subalte7'7ius , 
subordinate.  —  L.  sub,  under ;  alter,  another. 
Alight.  (E.)  See  Light  (2). 

Alike.  (E.)  See  Like  (i). 

Aliment,  food.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  aliTnent. 

—  L.  ali77ie7itu7n,  food  ;  formed  with 
suffix  -77ie7itu77i  from  alere,  to  nourish. 

(V  AL.) 

adolescent,  growing  up.  (L.)  L.  ado- 
lesce7it-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  adolescere,  to 
grow  up.  —  L.  ad,  to ;  olescere,  inceptive 
form  of  olere,  to  grow,  from  alere,  to 
nourish. 

adult,  one  gro\\m  up.  (L.)  L.  adultus, 
pp.  of  adolesce7'e,  to  grow  up  (above). 

coalesce,  to  grow  together.  (L.)  L. 
coalesce7'e.  —  L.  co-,  for  co7t  =  cu77i,  together ; 
and  alescere,  to  grow,  frequent,  of  alere,  to 
nourish. 

Alive,  in  life.  (E.)  For  07i  live-in  life ; 
see  Life. 


Alkali,  a  salt.  (Arab.)  Arab,  al,  the ; 
and  qali,  ashes  of  glass-wort,  which  abounds 
in  soda. 

All.  (E.)  M.  E.  al,  sing. ;  alle,  pi.  — 

A.  S.  eal,  pi.  ealle.  +  Icel.  allr\  Swed.  all ; 
Dan.  al ;  Du.  al ;  O.  H.  G.  al ;  Goth,  alls, 
pi.  allai ;  Irish  uile  ;  W.  oil. 

all,  adv.,  utterly.  In  the  phr.  all-to 
b7'ake  (correctly  a://  to-brake).  Judges,  ix.  53. 
Here  the  incorrect  all-to,  for  ^utterly,’  came 
up  about  A.D.  1500,  in  place  of  the  old 
idiom  which  linked  to  to  the  verb  ;  cf.  ^  Al 
is  tobroke7t  thilke  regioun,’  Chaucer,  C.  T. 
2759.  See  To-, 

alder-,  prefix,  of  all.  In  alder-liefest 
(Sh.) ;  here  alder  is  for  aller,  A.  S.  eah'a, 
gen.  pi.  of  eal,  all. 

almighty.  (E.)  A.  S.  eal-77iihtig. 
almost.  (E.)  A.  S.  eal-77i<kst,  i.e.  quite 
the  greatest  part,  nearly  all. 

alone.  (E.)  M.E.  al  one  —  dSS.  one,  i.e. 
by  oneself ;  see  One. 

already.  (E.)  M.  E.  al  redi=dS}i  ready, 
also.  (E.)  M.  E.  al  so,  i.e.  quite  so. 
although.  (E.)  M.  E.  al,  in  the  sense 
of  ‘  even ;  ’  and  though  ;  see  Though, 
altogether.  (E.)  M.  E.  al  together. 
alway,  always.  (E.)  (i)  A.  S.  eahte 
'Sueg,  every  way,  an  accus.  case.  (2)  M.E. 
alles  weis,  in  every  way,  a  gen.  case. 

as.  (E.)  Short  for  also’,  M.E.  also, 
alse,  als,  as ;  see  So. 

Allay.  (E.)  See  Lie  (i). 

Allege ;  see  Legal. 

Allegiance;  see  Liege. 

Allegory.  (F.  —  Gk.)  XVI  cent.  F.  alle- 
gorie.  —  L.  alleg07'ia.  —  Gk.  dWrjyopia,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  one  thing  under  the  image  of 
another.  —  Gk.  dWrjyopeTv,  to  speak  so  as  to 
imply  something  else  ;  Galat.  iv.  24.  —  Gk. 
dWo-,  stem  of  dWos,  other  ;  and  dyop^veiv, 
to  speak,  from  dyopd,  a  place  of  assembly  ; 
cf.  dydipdv,  to  assemble.  Gk.  aA.A.os  =  L. 
alius ;  see  Alien. 

Allegro.  (Ital.  —  L.)  See  Alacrity. 
Alleluia.  (Heb.)  See  Hallelujah. 
Alleviate.  (L.)  See  Levity. 

Alley,  a  walk.  (F.  — L.?)  M.  E.  aley.  ^ 
—  O.  F.  alee,  a  gallery ;  a  participial  sb.  —  j 
O.  F.  aler,  alier,  to  go  ;  F.  aller.  p.  The 
etymology  of  aller,  much  and  long  dis¬ 
cussed,  is  not  yet  settled;  the  O.  F.  form 
is  a7ier,  a7i7ier,  equivalent  to  Ital.  a7idare, 
to  go.  Perhaps  from  L.  ad7iare,  to  swim 
to,  come  by  water,  arrive,  come  ;  or  from  - 
a7idita7'e^,  put  for  adita7'e,  to  approach. 

1  Alliance ;  see  Ligament, 


ALLIGATOR. 

Alligator ;  see  Lizard. 

Alliteration ;  see  Liniment, 
Allocate ;  see  Locus. 

Allocution ;  see  Loquacious. 
Allodial.  (LowL.-O.H.G.?)  LowL. 
dllodialis j  from  dlloditiTTif  dlodittm,  of  which, 
an  older  form  is  dlodis,  a  free  inheritance. 
(Lex  Salica.)  Supposed  to  mean  ‘all  one’s 
own/  from  O.  H.  G.  dl-Sd,  where  ^z/=all ; 
and is  related  to  O.  H.  G.  uodil,  uoddl, 
odhil,  a  farm,  homestead ;  cf.  Icel.  S^dl^  a 
homestead. 

Allopathy,  a  treatment  by  medicines 
which  produce  an  opposite  effect  to  that  of 
disease.  (Gk.)  Opposed  to  homoeopdthy, 
q.  Gk.  dWo-f  for  dWoSy  other;  and 
7ra0€n/,  to  suffer ;  see  Alien  and  Pathos. 
Allot ;  see  Lot. 

Allow  (i),  to  assign,  grant;  see  Locus. 
Allow  (2),  to  praise,  approve  of;  see 
Laud. 

Alloy.  (F.-L.)  See  Legal. 

Allude,  Allusion  ;  see  Ludicrous. 
Allure.  (F.  -  L.  dnd  G.)  See  Lure. 
Alluvial.^  (L.)  See  Lave. 

Ally,  Alliance;  see  Ligament. 
Almanac,  Almanack.  (F.  -  Gk.  ?) 
^ .  dlnidndch  (Cot.)  — Low  dhndndchus , 

—  Late  Gk.  dX^cvaxd  (Eusebius),  an  al¬ 
manac.  Real  origin  unknown;  not  of 
Arab,  origin  (Dozy). 

Almighty.  (E.)  A.S.  edhnihtir.  From 
i  All  and  Migbty. 

!  Almond.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  M.  E.  almaund. 

:  —  O .  F.  dlmdndre,  more  correctly,  dmdndre  ; 

I  the  ^2/ being  due  to  Span,  and  Arab,  influence; 
mod.  F.  d7ndnde.  —  L.  dTnygddld^  dtnygdd- 
an  almond;  whence  the  forms  dmygd’ Id, 
dt}iy(dla^  dtnyniT Id^  dtnyndrd  (see  Bracket). 
—  Gk.  dfxvyhdkr],  dfxvydakov,  an  almond. 
Almoner ;  see  Alms. 

I  Almost.  (E.)  A.  S.  edhnc&st ;  see  All. 
Alms.  (L.  —  Gk.)  M.E.  dlmesse,  later 
dhnes,  ^A.  S.  CBlnicEsse.^fjsXof-t.  eleemosynd. 

\  -Gk.  kkerjfxodvvTj,  pity;  hence  alms.-Gk. 
i  (\€Tjfj,Qjv,  pitiful.  —  Gk.  k\€^LVy  to  pity. 

^  Thus  dhns  is  a  singuldr  form. 

'  almoner.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  O.  F.  ahnos- 
a  distributor  of  alms.-O.  F.  dlmosne, 

*  alms  ;  F.  dumdne.  —  L.  eleemosynd  ;  &c. 
j  eleemosynary,  relating  to  alms.  (Low 
!  L.  — Gk.)  Low  L.  eleetnosyndrius ,  an 
1  almoner  ;  from  eleemosynd  (above). 

Almug,  the  same  as  Algum,  q.  v. 

j  ^pe,  a  plant.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  aloe  (Pliny). 

-  —  Gk.  akorj;  John  xix.  39. 

!  Aloft.  (Scand.)  See  Loft. 
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Alone.  (E.)  See  One. 

Along.  (E.)  See  Long  (i). 

Aloof.  (Du.)  See  Luff. 

Aloud.  (E.)  See  Loud. 

Alp.  (L.)  L.  Alpes,  the  Alps ;  of  Celtic 
origin.  Cf.  Gael,  alp^  a  high  mountain. 
Der.  trdns-dlp-ine,  i.e.  beyond  the  Alps. 
Alpaca.  (Span.  —  Peruvian).  Span,  dl- 
pdcd  ;  from  the  Peruvian  name. 

Alphabet.  (Low  L.  -  Gk.  -  Heb.)  Low 
L.  dlphdbetum.  —  Gk.  dk(pa,  Prjra,  the  names 
of  a  and  /3,  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  — Heb.  dleph,  an  ox,  the  name  of 
the  first  letter ;  and  bethy  a  house,  the  name 
of  the  second  letter. 

Already.  (E.)  M.E.  al  redyy  quite 
ready ;  see  All. 

Also.  (E.)  M.  E.  al  so,  quite  so ;  A.  S. 
ealswa ;  see  All. 

Altar;  see  Altitude. 

Alter,  .Altercation,  Alternate;  see 
Alien. 

Although.  (E.)  M.  E.  al  thogh ;  see 
All  and  Though. 

Altitude.  (F.-L.)  XIV  cent. - F. 

( VAR  Y ""  height.  -  l^MltuSy  high. 

altar.  (L.)  A.  S.  altare.  Matt.  v.  24.  — 
L.  dltare^  an  altar,  high  place.  —  L.  altus. 

alto,  high  voice.  (Ital.  -  L.)  Ital.  alto, 
—  L.  altus. 

contralto.  (Ital.-L.)  Ital.  contralto, 
counter-tenor.  -  Ital.  co^itra,  opposite  to, 
and  alto,  high  (above). 

exalt.  (F .  -  L.)  F.  exalter.  —  L.  exaltai-e, 
to  lift  out,  exalt.  -L.  ex,  out ;  altus,  high. 

haughty.  (F.  -  L.)  Short  for  M.  E. 
hdutein,  arrogant.  —  O.  F.  hautain,  ‘hauty;* 
Cot.  — O.  F.  haut,  oldest  form  halt,  high.  — 
L.  altus. 

hautboy,  a  musical  instrument.  (F.— 
f-i.  and  Du.)  F.  hautbois,  —  F,  hatit,  high ; 
bois,  wood.  —  L.  altus,  high;  Du.  bosch, 
wood.  See  Bush  (i).  It  is  a  wooden  in¬ 
strument  with  a  high  tone.  Hence  Ital. 
obo^,  borrowed  from  hautbois. 

Altogether.  (E.)  M.E.  al  together, 
quite  together.  See  All. 

Alum.  (F.  -  L.)  M.E.  alum.  -  O.F. 
altun',  F.  alun.^f^.  alu7ncn,  alum. 

Alway,  Always.  (E.)  See  AU. 

Am.  (E.)  See  Are. 

Amain  (E.)  lor  on  main,  in  strength, 
with  strength  ;  see  A-  (2)  and  Main,  sb. 
Amalgam.  (F.  -  Low  L.  -  Gk.)  F. 
a77ialga77ie,  a  mixture,  esp.  of  quicksilver 
with  other  metals.  Either  a  corruption  or  an 
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AMANUENSIS. 


AMBROSIA. 


alchemist’s  anagram  of  77ialagma,  a  molli¬ 
fying  application  ;  perhaps  with  Arab,  al 
{  =  the)  prefixed.  —  Gk.  fxdXayfjLa,  an  emol¬ 
lient.  —  Gk.  fjcaXacTcreiv  (for  /jLaXdfc-yeiv),  to 
soften.  —  Gk.  fiaXaKos,  soft.  AR.) 

Amanuensis.  (L.)  See  Manual. 
Amaranth,  an  unfading  flower.  (L.  — 
Gk.)  Properly  amm'ant,  as  in  Milton  ;  but 
•anth  is  due  to  confusion  with  Greek  dvdos, 
a  flower.  —  L.  a77iara7itus.  —  Gk.  d/xapavTos, 
unfading,  or  as  sb.  unfading  flower.  —  Gk. 
d-,  not ;  and  fjLapaiv€iv,  to  fade.  (y'MAR.) 
Amass.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  See  Macerate. 
Amatory.  (L.)  L.  a77iatorius,  loving. 
—  L.  a77iator,  a  lover.  —  L.  ainare^  to  love ; 
with  suffix  -tor.  (VRAM.) 

amenity,  pleasantness.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F. 
F.  axneiiite.  —  L.  a77i(Z7iitatei7i.,  acc.  of  a77t(B- 
nitas.  —  L.  a77icB7ius^  pleasant.  Cf.  L.  axTi- 
are,  to  love. 

amiable.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  aimiable, 
friendly;  also  loveable,  by  confusion  with 
aii7iable  (  =  L.  amabilis).  —  L.  a77iicabilis., 
friendly. —  L.  ai7iicus,  a  friend.  — L.  a77iare. 

amicable.  (L.)  L.  a77iicabilis^  friendly  ; 
as  above. 

amity.  (F.  —  L.)  Q.F.  a77zzste,a77tzsted, 
amistiet.  —  Low  L.  azziicitatezTZ.  acc.  of  ami- 
ritas,  friendship.  —  L.  azziicus,  friendly ;  &c. 

amorous.  (F.-L.)  0.¥.  azzzozvs;  F. 

a77zou7'ezix.  —  L.  azzzoz'oszis.  —  L.  azzior,  love. 

amour.  (F.  —  L.)  F. .  azziour.  —  L. 
azTzbz'ezTi.,  acc.  of  a77Z07%  love. 

enamour.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  ezzazzzoz'er, 
to  inflame  with  love.  — F.  ezz  azzzour,  in 
love;  where  F.  e7z  =  ¥.  in,  in. 

enemy.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  eneizzi.^O.Y. 
eziezzii.  —  L.  hz-iinicus,  unfriendly.  —  L.  izi, 
not;  azzzicus,  friendly. —  L.  amare. 

enmity.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  e7Z77zite.  —  O.  F. 
eziaznistiet.  —  O.  F.  en-  (  =  L.  in-),  neg. 
prefix ;  and  azziistiet,  amity ;  see  amity 
above. 

inimical.  (L.)  L.  inhnicalis ,  extended 
from  iziiizzicus,  hostile  —  L.  in-,  not;  and 
aznicus,  friendly ;  see  amiable  above. 

paramour.  (F.-L.)  ^l.Y.par azzzozir, 
with  love ;  orig.  an  adverb,  phrase.  —  F.  par 
a?7iour,  with  love  ;  where  par  =  \u.per. 
Amaze ;  see  Maze. 

Amazon,  a  female  warrior.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
dfia^cuv,  one  of  a  warlike  nation  of  women  in 
Scythia.  ^  To  account  for  the  name,  the 
Greeks  said  that  these  women  cut  off  the 
right  breast  to  shoot  better ;  from  Gk.  d-, 
not ;  and  /rafos,  the  breast.  Obviously  an 
invention. 


Ambassador,  Embassador.  (F.  — 

Low  L.  —  O.  H.  G.)  F.  aznbassadeur.  —  F. 
azzzbassade,  an  embassy ;  prob.  borrowed 
from  Ital.  aznbasciata.^'Lo^f  L.  azzzbascia 
(Lex  Salica)  ;  more  correctly  azzzbactia"^  ;  a 
mission,  service.  —  L.  azzzbactus,  a  servant, 
emissary;  Csesar,  de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  14.— 
O.  H.  G.  azzzbaht,  azzzpaht,  a  servant  ;  cf. 
Goth,  azzdbahts,  a  servant,  p.  The  O.  H.G. 
prefix  a77z-y  Goth,  and-,  is  cognate  with  L. 
ante,  Gk.  dvri,  before,  in  place  of ;  the  sb. 
baht  means  a  servant,  orig.  ‘  devoted.’  Cf. 
Skt.  bhakta,  devoted  ;  bhakti,  servdce. 
(V^BHAG.) 

embassy,  a  mission.  (F.  —  Low  L. — 
O.  H.  G.)  A.  F.  modification  of  Low  L. 
azzzbascia  ;  as  above.  Cf.  F.  ezzzbassade,  Ital. 
ii7zbasciata,  weakened  form  of  azzzbasciata. 

Amber.  (F.  -  Span.  —  Arab.)  M.  E. 
aui7ibre.  —  F.  azzzbre.  —  Span,  aznbar.  —  Arab. 
''azzbar  (pronounced  "azzzbar),  ambergris,  a 
rich  perfume.  ^  The  resinous  amber  was 
so  called  from  a  resemblance  to  ambergris, 
which  is  really  quite  a  different  substance. 

ambergris,  i.e.  gray  amber.  Called 
gzds  aznber  in  Milton,  P.  R.  ii.  344.  The 
F.  gris,  gray,  is  from  O.  H.  G.  gris,  gray  ; 
cf.  G.  greis,  hoary. 

Ambi-,  Amb-,  prefix.  (L.)  L.  azzibi-, 
about ;  cf.  Gk.  dfxcpi,  on  both  sides,  whence 
E.  prefix  aiziphi-.  Related  to  L.  aizibo, 
Gk.  dpLcpQj,  both. 

Ambient,  going  about.  (L.)  See  Itin¬ 
erant. 

Ambiguous.  (L  )  See  Agent. 

Ambition.  (F.  -  L.)  See  Itinerant. 

Amble.  (F.  —  L. )  M.  E.  azziblen.  —  O.  F. 
azzzbler,  to  go  at  an  easy  pace.  —  L.  aznbzi- 
lare,  to  walk.  p.  Perhaps  for  aznb-bzdaz'c, 
to  go  about ;  from  azzzb-,  about ;  and  ba-, 
to  go,  appearing  in  Gk.  ^aiveiv,  to  go  ;  see 
Ambi-  and  Base  (2). 

ambulance,  a  moveable  hospital.  (F. 
—  L.)  F.  aznbulance,  —  L.  aizibulanti-,  crude 
form  of  pres.  part,  of  azzzbulare. 

ambulation,  a  walking  about.  (L.) 
From  L.  azzibulatio,  a  walking  about. —L. 
azzibulatus,  pp.  of  aznbulare. 

circumambulate,  to  walk  round.  (L.) 
L.  circuzn,  around  ;  and  pp.  azzzbulatus. 

perambulate,  to  walk  about  through. 
(L.)  L.  per,  through ;  and  pp.  azzzbzilatus . 

Ambrosia,  food  of  the  gods.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  dfxfipoaia ;  fern,  of  dpL^poaios,  length¬ 
ened  form  of  dfx^poTos,  immortal.  —  Gk. 
dpi-  for  dv-  (E.  zin-),  and  $pot6s,  a  mortal. 
Or  rather,  from  Gk  d-,  not  (E.  un-) ;  and 
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fiPpoTos,  put  for  pLpoTos  =  jjLopTos,  mortal ; 
see  Mortal.  Cf.  Skt.  a-mvita,  immortal. 
See  Amaranth. 

Ambry,  Aumbry,  a  cupboard;  see 
Arms. 

Ambulance ;  see  Amble. 
Ambuscade,  Ambush  ;  see  Bnsh  (i). 
Ameliorate ;  see  Meliorate. 

Amen.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Heb.)  L.  amen.  — 
Gk.  apriVj  verily.  —  Heb.  d^nen,  verily,  so  be 
it. -Heb.  dmeUf  firm,  true.  —  Heb.  d??ian, 
to  support,  fix. 

Amenable ;  see  Menace. 

Amend,  Amends ;  see  Emendation. 
Amenity ;  see  Amatory. 

Amerce,  to  fine ;  see  Merit. 
Amethyst,  a  gem.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  ame- 
thystus.""G^.  dfiiOvaros,  an  amethyst;  so 
called  because  supposed  to  prevent  drunk¬ 
enness.  —  Gk.  dfikOvaros^  not  drunken.  —  Gk. 
d-,  not;  and  fi€0u€iVf  to  be  drunken,  from 
fiiOv,  strong  drink  ;  see  Mead. 

Amiable,  Amicable ;  see  Amatory, 
Amice,  a  pilgrim’s  robe ;  see  Jet  (i). 
Amid,  Amidst ;  see  Mid. 

Amiss,  adv.  See  Miss  (i). 

Amity.  (F.-L.)  See  Amatory. 
Ammonia,  an  alkali.  (L.  -  Gk.  -  Egypt¬ 
ian.)  A  contraction  for  L.  sal  ammoniactifn, 
rock-salt.  —  Gk.  dupcoviaKov,  sal  ammoniac, 
rock-salt.  —  Gk.  dixpicvvids,  Libyan.  —  Gk. 
dppcov,  the  Libyan  Zeus- Ammon  ;  a  word 
of  Egyptian  origin ;  Herod,  ii.  42.  ^  It  is 
said  that  sal  ammo7tiac  was  first  obtained 
near  the  temple  of  Ammon. 

ammonite,a  fossil  shell.  (Gk.)  Coined 
with  suffix  -ite  (Gk.  -LTr]i)  from  the  name 
Ammon ;  because  the  shell  resembles  the 
twisted  ram’s  horn  on  the  head  of  the 
image  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Ammunition.  (L.)  See  Muniment. 
Amnesty,  lit.  a  forgetting  of  offences. 

L.  —  Gk.)  —  F.  amnistie.  —  L.  amnestia. 
Gk.  dp.vrjaTia,  forgetfulness,  esp.  of  wrong. 
-Gk.  a/xT/rjaros,  forgotten.  -  Gk.  d-,  not; 
and  fivdofxai,  I  remember.  MAN.) 
Among,  Amongst.  (E.)  See  Mingle. 
Amorous.  (F.  —  L.)  See  Amatory. 
Amorphous,  formless.  (Gk.)  From 
Gk.  d-,  not ;  and  fxop(p-r],  shape,  form. 

metamorphosis,  transformation.  (L. 

—  Gk.)  L.  meta77iorphosis.~^QV.  picTapiop- 
<poj(jLS,^  a  change  of  form.  -  Gk.  /uerd,  here 
denoting  change ;  and  jxopcpow,  I  form,  from 
sb.  fxopcprj  (above). 

metamorphose,  to  transform ;  a  verb 
coined  from  the  above  sb. 


Amount ;  see  Mount. 

Amp  hi-,  prefix.  (Gk.)  Gk.  d/Ji(pi,  on 
both  sides,  around  ;  see  Ambi-. 
Amphibious ;  see  Biography. 
Amphibrach,  a  foot  in  prosody.  (Gk.) 
The  foot  composed  of  a  short  syllable  on 
each  side  of  a  long  one  (u-^..).  Gk.  dfxcpi- 
Ppaxvp.  —  Gk.  dpcpi,  on  both  sides ;  and 
(Bpaxvs,  short ;  see  Amphi-  and  Brief. 
Amphitheatre.  (Gk.)  See  Theatre. 
Ample,  full.  (F.-L.)  F.  a77iple.^\.. 
ampins,  spacious.  j3.  Perhaps  =  a77ibipulus, 
full  on  both  sides.  (^/PAR.) 

Amputate ;  see  Putative. 

Amulet.  (F.  —  L.  —  Arab.)  F,  a7nulette. 
—  L.  aTTtuletum,  a  talisman  hung  round  the 
neck.  Of  Arab,  origin  ;  cf.  Arab.  hi77idlat, 
a  sword-belt  hung  from  the  shoulder ; 
ha77idil  or  hwidyil,  a  sword-belt,  also  a 
small  Koran  hung  round  the  neck  as  a 
charm;  lit.  'a  thing  carried.’  — Arab,  root 
ha7nala,  he  carried. 

Amuse  ;  see  Muse  (i). 

An,  A,  indefinite  aidicle.  (E.)  A  is 
short  for  an\  and  an  is  an  unaccented  form 
of  A.  S.  dn^  one;  see  One. 

An-,  A-,  neg.  pixfix.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dv-, 
shorter  form  d-,  cognate  with  L.  in-,  and 
E.  un- ;  see  Un-,  In-,  A-  (9). 

An,  if.  (Scand.)  See  And, 

Ana-,  An-, prefix.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dva-,  dr/-; 
from  Gk.  dm,  upon,  on,  up,  back,  again ; 
cognate  with  E.  on  ;  see  On. 

Anabaptist ;  see  Baptize. 
Anachronism ;  see  Chronicle. 
Anaesthetic,  rendering  insensible  to  pain. 
(Gk.)  Coined  from  Gk.  dv-,  not ;  and 
aiaOrjTLKos,  full  of  perception  ;  see  An-  and 
Esthetics. 

Anagram ;  see  Grammar. 

Analogy ;  see  Logie. 

^  Analysis.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dvdXvais,  a  resolv¬ 
ing  into  parts,  loosening.  —  Gk,  dvaXv€Lv,  to 
undo,  resolve.  —  Gk.  dm,  back ;  and  Xveiv, 
to  loosen.  (y'LU.)  Der.  analyse,  verb,  a 
coined  word. 

Anapaest,  Anapest,  a  foot  in  prosody. 
(Gk. )  L.  anapcestus.  —  Gk.  dvdiraiaTos, 
struck  back,  rebounding;  because  it  is  the 
reverse  of  a  dactyl.  —  Gk.  dvairaUiv ,  to  strike 
back.  —  Gk.  dm,  back ;  and  Traieiv,  to  strike. 
Anarchy.  (F.  —  Gk.)  See  Arch-,  prefix. 
Anathema ;  see  Theme. 

Anatomy;  see  Tome. 

Ancestor ;  see  Cede. 

Anchor.'  (F.-L.-Gk.)  From  F.,  but 
modified  to  L.  spelling.  M.  E.  anker.  -  F. 
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anc7‘e.  —  L.  aiicora  (also  anchei'o).  —  Gk. 
dyKvpa,  an  anchor,  lit.  a  bent  hook ;  cf.  Gk. 
dyKojv,  a  bend.  AK,  ANK.) 
Anchoret,  Anchorite,  a  recluse.  (F. 
—  Low  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  a^iachorete  (Cot.)  — 
Low  L.  a7iacho7'eta.^(j\i.  dvaxcopyTrjs,  one 
who  retires  from  the  world.  —  Gk.  dva- 
XcopeTv,  to  retire.  —  Gk.  dvd,  back;  and 
Xctjp^Tv,  to  withdraw,  from  x^P^^y  space, 
room,  (y'  GHA.) 

Anchovy,  a  fish.  (Span.  —  Basque?) 
Span.  a7ichova ;  cf.  Basque  d7tchoa^  dnchova^ 
an  anchovy.  Perhaps  ‘  dried  fish  ’ ;  from 
Basque  a7itztia,  dry. 

Ancient  (i),  old.  (F.-L.)  See  Ante-. 
Ancient  (2),  a  banner,  standard-bearer. 
(F.  —  L.)  A  corruption  of  ensign;  see 
Sign. 

And.  (E.)  A.  S.  a7id.  +  O.  Sax.  ende ; 
I  cel.  e7zdaf  if,  moreover  (the  same  word, 
differently  used);  O.  H.G.  a7tti;  G.  und. 
Prqb.  related  to  L.  azite,  Gk.  dvrt,  over 
against. 

an,  if.  (Scand.)  Formerly  also  a7td\ 
Havelok,  2861,  &c.  This  is  the  Scand. 
use  of  the  word.  A71  if=\i  if,  a* reduplica¬ 
tion.  But  a7id  if=  but  if  if ;  Matt,  xxivt  48. 

Andante,  slowly.  (Ital.)  Ital.  andante, 
moving  slowly ;  from  azidare,  to  go. . 

Andiron,  a  fire-dog.  (F.)  Not  connected 
with  iro7i,  but  corrupted  from  M.  E.  a7id- 
eT^ie,  aunde7'7ie,  atmdBe.  —  O.  F.  andier; 
mod.  F.  Ia7idier,  put  for  V azidier,  where  V 
is  the  def.  art.  —  Low  L.  anderia,  a7tde7ia, 
a7tdasiu7n,  a  fire-dog.  Cf.  Span,  and  Port. 
azidas,  a  frame,  a  bier. 

Anecdote ;  see  Dose. 

Anemone.  (Gk.)  See  Animal. 
Anent,  regarding.  (E.)  See  Even. 
Aneroid,  dry.  (Gk.)  See  Nereid. 
Aneurism,  a  tumour  due  to  dilatation. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  dvevpvor/jLa,  a  widening.  —  Gk. 
dz/-,  for  dvd,  up;  and  evpvi/eiy,  to  widen, 
from  €vpvs,  wide. 

Anew.  (E.)  See  Now. 

Angel.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  angelus.  —  Gk. 
dyyeXos,  a  messenger.  Cf.  Gk.  dyyapos,  a 
mounted  courier,  from  O.  Persian.  Der. 
arch-angel,  q.  v.,  ev-angel-ist,  q.  v. 

Anger.  (Scand.)  M.E.  a7tger,  often 
with  the  sense  of  vexation,  trouble.  —  Icel. 
a7tgr,  grief;  Dan.  anger,  Swed.  dzzger,  re¬ 
gret.  -p  L.  azzgor,  a  strangling,  anguish. 
(V  AGH,  ANGH.) 

Angina,  severe  suffering.  (L.)  See 
Anguish. 

Angle  (i),  a  comer.  (F.  —  L.)  M.E. 


azzgie.  —  F.  azzgle.  —  L.  azzgulzis,  an  angle. 
Cf.  Gk.  dyKvXos,  bent,  (y'  AK,  ANK.) 

quadrangle,  a  square  figure.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  qziadrazzgle.  —  L.  qziadrazzgulzmz,  neut. 
of  quadr-angulus ,  four-angled  ;  see  Quad¬ 
rate.  Der.  So  also  z'ect-azzgle,  tri-angle. 

Angle  (2),  a  hook,  fish-hook.  (E.)  A.  S. 
azzgel,  a  fish-hook.-pDan.  G.  azzgel, 

(y^  AK,  ANK.)  Der.  azzgle,  verb,  to  fish. 

Anguish.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  azzguis, 
azzgoise.  —  O.  F*  angziisse ;  F.  angoisse.  —  L. 
angzistia,  narrowness,  poverty,  perplexity. 

—  L.  angustus,  narrow.  —  L.  angere,  to 
choke.  (VAGH,  ANGH.) 

angina,  acute  pain.  (L.)  L.  angizza, 
pain,  lit.  choking.  —  L.  angere,  to  choke, 
anxious,  distressed.  (L.)  L.  anxius. 

—  L.  angere,  to  choke,  distress.  And  see 
Quinsy. 

Animal.  (L.)  L.  aniznal,  a  living  crea¬ 
ture.— L.  azzirzza,  breath,  life.  (y^AN.) 

anemone,  a  flower.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dvcjjLojvT], 
lit.  wind-flower.  —  Gk.  dvcpLos,  wind. 

animadvert,  to  censure.  (L.)  L.  ani- 
maduezdere,  to  turn  the  mind  to,  hence,  to 
criticise.  — L.  azzizzi-,  for  azziinus,  the  mind 
(allied  to  anizzza,  breath) ;  ad,  to ;  and 
uertere,  to  turn  (see  Verse). 

animate.  (L.)  L.  aniznatzis,  pp.  of 
azzizzzaz'e,  to  endue  with  life.  —  L.  anizjza, 
life.  Der.  in-anizizate,  re-azzizzzate, 

animosity.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  animosite. 

—  L.  azzizizositatezn,  acc.  of  anwzositas, 
vehemence.  —  L.  azziznosus,  vehement,  full 
of  mind  or  courage.  —  L.  azziznus,  mind, 
courage,  passion.  And  see  Equanimity, 
Magnanimous,  Pusillanimous,  Unani¬ 
mous. 

Anise,  a  herb.  (F,  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E. 
anese,  a7zys,’^¥.  anis  (Cot.)  ^  JL.  anisuzzz ; 
also  azzethum.  —  Gk.  aviaov,  dvrjaov,  dvrjBov, 
anise,  dill. 

Anker,  a  liquid  measure.  (Du.)  Du. 
anker,  the  same,  -f-  Swed.  ankare ;  G. 
azzker. 

Ankle.  (E.)  M.  E.  ancle,  anclowe.  — 
A.  S.  azzcleow.  -j-  Dan.  and  Swed.  ankel ; 
Icel.  bkkla,  (for  bnkla),  bkli;  Du.  and  G. 
ezzkel.  Lit.  ‘  a  small  bend ;  ’  cf.  Gk.  dyndv, 
a  bend.  See  Anchor. 

Annals.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  annales,  pi.  sb. 

—  L.  azznales,  pi.  adj.,  put  for  libri  annales, 
yearly  books,  chronicles ;  from  annalis, 
yearly.  —  L.  anzzus,  a  year. 

anniversary.  (L.)  Put  for ‘anniversary 
memorial.’  —  L.  anniuersarius,  returning 
yearly.  — L,  anni*  (anno-),  from  annzis,  a 
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year ;  and  uersus,  pp.  of  uertere;  to  turn 
(see  Verse). 

annual, yearly.  (F.  — L.)  yi.Y..  annuel. 

—  F.  annuel.  —  L.  anmialis^  yearly.  —  L. 
annus. 

biennial,  lasting  two  years.  (L.)  Formed 
as  if  from  bienni-um,  a  space  of  two  years  ; 
the  true  L.  word  is  biennalis.  —  L.  bi-  two ; 
and  annalis^  lasting  a  year,  yearly.  —  L. 
annus.  So  also  tri-ennial^  from  tri-  (for 
ires') ^  three;  quadr-ennial,  more  correctly 
quadri-ennialy  from  quadri-  (for  quadrus), 
belonging  to  four;  quinqui-ennial.,  from 
quinqui-  (for  quinque),  five ;  dec-ennial^ 
from  dec-ein,  ten  ;  cent-ennial,  from  centum^ 
a  hundred ;  mill-ennialj  from  mille^  a 
thousand,  &c. 

perennial.  (L.)  Coined  from  L. 
enni-s.,  everlasting;  lit.  lasting  for  years. 

—  L.  peTy  through  ;  annus ,  a  year. 

superannuate.  (L.)  Formerly  (and 

better)  superannate.  —  Low  L.  superamiatus y 
orig.  that  has  lived  beyond  a  year.  —  L. 
super,  beyond  ;  amius,  a  year. 

Anneal,  to  temper  by  heat.  (  (i)  E;  (2) 
F.  —  L.)  Two  distinct  words  have  been 
confused.  1.  M.  E.  anelen,  to  inflame, 
kindle,  heat,  melt,  bum.  A.  S.  oncelaji,  to 
burn,  kindle ;  from  ort,  prefix,  and  cBlan,  to 
bum.  Cf.  A.  S.  cBledy  fire.  (^  AL.)  2. 
M.  E.  anelen,  to  enamel  glass. —  Prefix  a- 
(perhaps  =  F.  a,  L.  acT) ;  and  O.  F.  neeler, 
nieler,  to  enamel,  orig.  to  paint  in  black 
on  gold  or  silver.  —  Low  L.  nigellare,  to 
blacken.  —  L.  nigellus,  blackish ;  from  niger, 
black. 

Annex.  (F.  — L.)  F.  annexer.’^'L.  an- 
nexuSy  pp.  of  annectere,  to  knit  or  bind  to. 

—  L.  an-,  for  ad,  to ;  and  nectere,  to  bind. 
(VNAGH.) 

connect.  (L.)  L.  connectere,  to  tie  to¬ 
gether.  —  L.  con-  {cum),  together ;  and 
necterCy  to  bind  (pp.  nexus).  Per.  con- 
nex-ion. 

Annihilate.  (L.)  L.  a7inihilatusy  pp. 
of  artnihilarey  to  reduce  to  nothing.  —  L. 
an-,  for  ad,  to ;  and  nihil,  nothing. 

Anniversary.  (L.)  See  Annals. 

Annotate;  see  Noble. 

Announce  ;  see  N undo. 

Annoy ;  see  Odium. 

Annual;  see  Annals. 

Annul ;  see  Unit. 

Annular,  like  a  ring.  (L.)  L.  annularis, 
adj.;  from  annulus,  a  ring;  dimin.  of  a7i- 
miSy  a  year,  orig.  a  circuit. 

Anodyne,  a  drug  to  allay  pain.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
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XVII  cent.  Low  L.  anodynus,  a  drug  re¬ 
lieving  pain.  —  Gk.  avojdvvos,  free  from  pain. 
—  Gk.  dva,  not ;  and  odvvTj,  pain.  p.  ’Am 
is  the  full  form  of  the  prefix,  as  in  Zend ; 
cu  results  from  a  and  o ;  bhvvrj  prob.  means 
‘  a  gnawing,’  from  to  eat.  (y' AD.) 

Anoint ;  see  Unguent. 

Anomaly.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dvojixaXia,  devia¬ 
tion  from  rule.  —  Gk.  dvwixaXos,  uneven.  — 
Gk.  dm,  not ;  and  ofiaXos,  even,  related  to 
d/jtos,  one  and  the  same.  ^  See  Anodyne. 
Anon,  immediately.  (E.)  See  One. 
Anonymous ;  see  Onomatopoeia. 
Another.  (E.)  For  an  other,  one  other. 
Answer.  (E.)  See  Swear. 

Ant.  (E.)  ^.Yu.a77itey’dc^oxt{QT amete.  A.S. 
cemette,  an  emmet,  ant.  Doublet,  enwiet. 
Antagonist ;  see  Agony. 

Antarctic ;  see  Arctic. 

Ante-,  prefix,  before.  (L.)  L.  a7itey  be¬ 
fore.  Allied  to  Anti-,  q.  v. 

ancient.  (F.  —  L.)  With  excrescent  t. 
M. E.  auncien.-^Y .  ancien.-^Yow  Y.  anti¬ 
anus,  old,  belonging  to  former  time.  F ormed 
with  suffix  -a7ius  from  ante,  before. 

anterior.  (L.)  L.  a7tte7dor,  former, 
more  in  front,  compar.  adj.  from  a7ite, 
before. 

antic,  fanciful,  odd ;  as  sb.  a  trick. 
(F.  — L.)  Orig.  an  adj.;  and  the  same  as 
antique. 

antique,  old.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  antique.  — 
L.  antiquus,  also  a7tticus,  formed  with 
suffix  -ic7is  from  ante,  before ;  as  posticus  is 
ixoxo.  post,  behind. 

Antecedent ;  see  Cede. 
Antediluvian ;  see  Lave. 

Antelope.  (Gk.)  In  Spenser,  Y.  Q.  i. 
6.  26.  Said  to  be  corrupted  from  late  Gk. 
dvOaXoTT-,  or  dvOoXorr-,  the  stem  of  dvOdXcoif/ 
or  dvOoXoip,  used  by  Eustathius  (abt.  a.d. 
1 1 60),  to  signify  ^bright-eyed,’  i.e.  a  gazelle. 
Coined  from  Gk.  dvOeiv,  to  sprout,  blossom, 
also  to  shine;  and  wip  (gen.  the  eye. 

See  Anther  and  Optics.  ^  The  word 
Dorcas,  the  Gk.  and  Roman  name  of  the 
gazelle,  is  from  deptcoiiai,  I  see  clearly. 

Antennae,  feelers  of  insects.  (L.)  L. 
a7itenncB,  pi.  of  aiitenna,  proj^erly  the  yard 
of  a  sail. 

Antepenultimate ;  see  Ultimate. 
Anterior.  (L.)  See  Ante-. 

Anthem.  (L.  —  Gk.)  See  Phonetic. 
Anther,  the  summit  of  the  stamen  of  a 
flower.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  dvOrjpus,  bloom¬ 
ing.  —  Gk.  dvOeiy,  to  bloom ;  dyOos,  a  young 
bud  or  sj^rout. 
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ANTHRACITE. 


APOGEE. 


anthology,  a  collection  of  choice  poems. 
(Gk.)  Lit.  a  collection  of  flowers.  —  Gk. 
dvOoXoyia,  a  gathering  of  flowers.  —  Gk. 
di/6o\oy6s,  flower-gathering.  —  Gk.  dvOo-,  for 
dv9o9,  a  flower ;  and  \iyeiv,  to  cull. 

Anthracite,  a  kind  of  hard  coal.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  dvOpaKLTTjs,  resembling  coals.  —  Gk. 
dvOpaK-,  stem  of  dvOpa^,  coal. 

Anthropophagi,  cannibals.  (Gk.)  Lit. 
'' men-eaters.’ —  Gk.  dv0pco7To<pdyos,  man-eat¬ 
ing.  —  Gk.  dvOpcoTTos,  a  man  ;  and  cpayeiv, 
to  eat.  BHAG.)  p.  Gk.  duOp-oonos  is 
lit.  ‘  man-like  ’ ;  from  dvOp-,  for  dvbp-  =  dv^p-, 
stem  of  dvTjp,  a  man ;  and  (gea.  dnos), 
face,  appearance ;  see  Optics. 

Anti-,  Ant-,  prefix,  against.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
dvTL,  against ;  allied  to  L.  a^ite,  before. 
Cf.  Skt.  a7iti,  over  against,  allied  to  aiita, 
end ;  see  End.  •[[  In  anfi-cipate,  the  prefix 
is  for  L.  ante. 

Antic.  (F.-L.)  See  Ante-. 

Antichrist ;  see  Christ. 

Anticipate ;  see  Capacious, 

Anticlimax ;  see  Climax. 

Antidote ;  see  Dose. 

Antimony,  a  metal.  (Low  L.)  Low,  L. 
a7itii7i07iiu7n.  Origin  unknown. 

Antipathy;  see  Pathos. 

Antiphon ;  see  Phonetic. 

Antiphrasis;  see  Phrase. 

Antipodes.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dvrliro^cs,  pi., 
men  with  feet  opposite  to  ours,  from  nom. 
sing,  dvri-novs.  —  Gk.  dvTL,  opposite  to ;  and 
7T0VS,  cognate  with  Foot. 

Antique.  (F.  —  L.)  See  Ante-. 

Antiseptic,  counteracting  putrefaction. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  dvTL,  against ;  and  arjirr-os, 
rotten,  from  crqtT^LV,  to  rot. 

Antistrophe ;  see  Strophe. 

Antithesis;  see  Theme. 

Antitype ;  see  Type. 

Antler.  (F.)  hi.  E.  azmtelere,  put  for  atm- 
delere  (fi)  .  andouiller,  the  brow- antler 
or  lowest  branch  of  a  deer’s  horn.  —  O.  H.  G. 
atidi,  the  forehead ;  Dan.  dial,  and,  Swed. 
centie  (for  cettde'),  Icel.  etini  (for  etidi),  the 
forehead.  Cf.  L.  atitics,  hair  on  the  fore¬ 
head.  The  meaning  of  the  suffix  -otiiller 
is  unknown,  p.  Or  the  M.  E.  auntelet'e 
may  be  right ;  corresponding  to  an  O.  F. 
antoillier,  said  to  have  been  once  in  use 
(Littre).  In  this  case,  the  O.  F.  word  is 
supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  a  Low  L. 
atitoculat'itmi  * ;  from  atite,  before,  and 
ocnlus,  the  eye.  ^  Very  uncertain. 

Anus,  the  lower  orifice  of  the  bowels. 
(L.)  L.  a7ius. 


Anvil.  (E.)  M.E.  anvelt,  anfeld.  A.  S. 
atifilte,  otifilt.  —  A.  S.  an,  ott,  on,  upon; 
and  fellati,  to  fell,  smite  down ;  i.  e.  that 
on  which  iron  is  smitten.  Cf.  Icel.  fella 
jdt'ti,  to  work  iron  into  bars.  ^  Some 
derive  it  from  07i  and  fealdatt,  to  fold ; 
because  the  O.  H.  G.  atietialz,  an  anvil,  is 
derived  from  atte,  on,  and  valdan,  to  fold 
up.  But  the  analogy  may  not  hold ;  cf. 
L.  inctts,  an  anvil,  from  in,  on,  and  cndet'e^ 
to  strike.  (Uncertain.) 

Anxious.  (L.)  See  Anguish. 

Any.  (E.)  A.  S.  detiig,  any,  from  dn^ 
one ;  see  One. 

Aorta.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dopTT),  the  great 
artery  ‘  rising  ’  from  the  heart.  —  Gk.  de'ip- 
eadai,  to  rise  up;  d^ipuv,  to  raise. 

Apace.  (E.  and  F.)  Put  for  a  pace,  i.  e. 
a  foot-pace,  where  a  is  the  indef.  art.  The 
phrase  has  changed  sense ;  it  used  to  mean 
slowly  (Chaucer,  C.  T.  10702) ;  it  now 
means  fast.  See  Pace. 

Apart,  Apartment ;  see  Part. 

Apathy ;  see  Pathos. 

Ape.  (E.)  M.E.  ape,  A.  S.  apa.’^T)M. 
aap  ;  Icel.  api ;  Swed.  apa ;  Irish  and  Gael. 
apa ;  G.  affe ;  Gk.  ktitzos  ;  Skt.  kapi.  p. 
The  word  has  lost  initial  k,  preserved  in 
Gk.  and  Skt.  only.  The  Heb.  koph,  an 
ape,  is  not  Semitic,  but  borrowed  from 
Skt. 

Aperient.  (L.)  XIV cent.  Lit. ^opening.* 
—  L.  aperient-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  aperire, 
to  open.  See  April. 

Apex.  (L.)  L.  apex,  summit. 

Aph-,  prefix.  (Gk.)  See  Apo-, 

Aphasresis ;  see  Heresy. 

Aphelion ;  see  Heliacal. 

Aphorism ;  see  Horizon. 

Apiary,  a  place  for  bees.  (L.)  L.  api- 
a7'iu77i,  neut.  of  apiarius,  belonging  to 
bees.  —  L.  api-,  for  apis,  a  bee. 

Apiece.  (E.  atid  F.)  Put  for  07i  piece, 
where  07t  =  m.  See  Piece. 

Apo-,  p7'efix,  off.  (Gk.)  Gk.  d-no,  off, 
from ;  cognate  with  E.  of,  off;  see  Of.  It 
becomes  aph-  before  an  aspirate. 

Apocalypse.  (L.-Gk.)  M.E.  apocalips 
(Wyclif).  —  L.  apocalypsis.  —  G\L.dnoKd\v\pLS, 
a  revelation.  —  Gk.  dTroKaXvirTeiv,  to  uncover, 
reveal.  — Gk.  d-rro,  off;  and  KaXvtrTHv,  to 
cover.  (V  KAL). 

Apocope.  (L.  — Gk.)  L.  apocope. 
diTOKOTT-q,  a  cutting  off  (of  a  letter).  — Gk. 
d7ro,off;  and  Ku-n-reiy,  to  hew,  cut.  (>^SKAP.) 

Apocrypha ;  see  Crypt. 

Apogee;  see  Geography. 


APOLOGUE. 


ARABESQUE. 
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Apologue,  Apology ;  see  Logic. 
Apophthegm,  Apothegm.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
dn6(f)0€yiM,  a  thing  uttered,  a  terse  saying. 
—  Gk.  dTTo,  off,  out ;  and  (pOiyyo/iai,  I  cry 
aloud,  utter. 

Apoplexy.  (Low  L.  —  Gk.)  See  Plague. 
Apostasy,  Apostate ;  see  Statics. 
Apostle.  (L.  —  Gk.)  A.  S.  apostol.-^l^. 
apostolus.  —  Gk.  aTrouroAos,  one  who  is  sent 
off.  —  Gk.  aTTo,  off;  and  to  send. 

Apostrophe;  see  Strophe. 
Apothecary ;  see  Theme. 
Apotheosis.  (Gk.)  See  Theist. 
Appal,  to  terrify;  see  Pall  (2). 
Appanage ;  see  Pantry. 

Apparatus.  (L.)  See  Pare. 

Apparel ;  see  Par. 

Appeal,  Apellant ;  see  Pulsate. 
Appear ;  see  Parent. 

Appease ;  see  Pact. 

Append ;  see  Pendant. 

Appertain ;  see  Tenable. 

Appetite ;  see  Petition. 

Applaud ;  see  Plaudit. 

Apple.  (E.)  M.  E.  appel.  A.  S.  coppel, 
(Epl.  Du.  appel ;  Icel.  epli ;  Swed.  dple ; 
Dan.  ceble\  G.  apfel\  Irish  abhal\  Gael. 
tibhall ;  W.  afal ;  Russ,  iabloko ;  Lithuan. 
obolys.  Primitive  form  ABALA ;  root  un¬ 
known. 

Apply  ;  see  Ply. 

Appoint ;  see  Pungent. 

Apportion ;  see  Part. 

Appose,  Apposite;  see  Pose, Position. 
Appraise,  Appreciate  ;  see  Precious. 
Apprehend,  Apprentice,  Apprize ; 
see  Prehensile. 

Approach  (F.  —  L.)  See  Propinquity. 
Approbation,  Approve;  see  Pro¬ 
bable. 

Appropriate.  (L.)  See  Proper. 
Approximate.  (L.)  See  Propinquity. 
Appurtenance.  (F.  —  L.)  See  Tenable. 
Apricot.  (F.  — Port.  — Arab.  — Gk.  —  L.) 
Formerly  also  apricock,  from  Port,  albri- 
coque  directly.  Also  abricot.^Y .  abricot^ 

‘  the  abricot,  or  apricock  plum  ’ ;  Cot.  — 
Port,  albricoque.  —  Arab,  al  barqTiq.,  where 
al  is  the  def.  art.  —  Mid.  Gk.  irpaifcofciov 
(Dioscorides)  ;  pi.  npaiKo/ua.  The  pi.  irpai- 
KOKta  was  borrowed  from  L.  prcecoqua, 
apricots,  neut.  pi.  of  prcecoquus,  another 
form  of  prcecox^  precocious,  early  ripe 
(Pliny;  Martial,  13.  46).  — L. before¬ 
hand  ;  and  coquere,  to  cook,  ripen.  See 
Precocious  and  Cook.  ^  Thus  the 
word  reached  us  in  a  very  indirect  manner. 


April.  (L.)  L.  Ap7'ilis\  said  to  be  so 
named  because  the  earth  then  opens  to 
produce  new  fruits.  —  L.  aperirCj  to  open ; 
see  Aperient. 

Apron.  (F.-L.)  See  Map. 

Apse.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Now  used  of  a  recess 
at  the  end  of  a  church;  formerly  apse, 
apsis,  a  turning-point  of  a  planet’s  orbit.  — 
L.  apsis,  pi.  apsides,  a  bow,  turn.  —  Gk. 
dpis,  a  tying,  fastening,  hoop  of  a  wheel, 
curve,  bow,  arch.  —  Gk.  anreiv,  to  tie,  bind, 

(VAP). 

Apt,  fit.  (F.  — L.)  XVI  cent.  —  F.  apte.'^ 
L.  aptus,  used  as  pp.  of  apisci,  to  reach, 
get,  but  really  pp.  of  apere,  to  fit  or  join 
together.  (y'AP). 

adapt.  (L.)  XVI  cent.  adaptare.'^ 
L.  ad,  to ;  and  aptare,  to  fit. 

adept,  a  proficient.  (L.)  L.  adeptus,  one 
who  has  obtained  proficiency;  pp.  of 
apisci,  to  obtain,  frequent,  of  apere,  to  fit. 

attitude.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Grig,  a  painter’s 
term,  from  Italy.  —  Ital.  attitudine,  aptness, 
skill,  attitude.  —  L.  aptiltidinern,  acc.  of 
aptitudo,  aptitude.  —  L.  aptus,  apt. 

inept,  foolish.  (F.  —  L.)  XVII  cent.  — 
O.  F.  inept e.  —  L.  ineptus,  improper,  foolish. 
—  L.  in-,  not ;  and  aptus,  fit.  (Also  inapt, 
from  in-,  not,  and  apt.')  And  see  Option. 

Aquatic.  (L.)  L.  aquaticus,  pertaining 
to  water.  —  L.  aqtia,  water. 

aqua-fortis.  —  L.  aqua  fo7'tis,  strong 
water. 

aquarius.  —  L.  aquarius,  a  water- 
bearer. 

aquarium.  —  L.  aquarium,  a  water- 
vessel. 

aqueduct.  —  L.  aquceductus,  a  conduit ; 
from  aquce,  of  water,  and  ducttis,  a  duct ; 
see  Duct. 

aqueous.  As  if  for  L.  aqtieus^,  adj.,  a 
form  not  used.  —  L.  aqua,  water. 

ewer.  (F.  —  L.)  M.E.  ewer.  —  O.  F. 
ewer*,  eweire*,  not  found,  but  answering 
to  L.  aquarium,  a  vessel  for  water.  —  O.  F. 
ewe,  water ;  mod.  F.  eati.  —  L.  aqua,  water. 

subaqueous,  under  water.  (L.)  L.  sub, 
under ;  aqua,  water.  And  see  Ait,  Eyot, 
Island. 

Aquiline,  like  an  eagle.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
aquilin  ;  hence  7iez  aquilin,  ‘  a  nose  like  an 
eagle ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  aquilinus,  adj.  from 
aquila,  an  eagle. 

eagle.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  aigle.  —  L.  aquila. 

Arabesque.  (F.  — Ital.  — Arab.)  XVIII 
cent.  —  F.  ^ rabesque,  Arabian-like ;  also  full 
of  flourishes,  like  fine  Arabian  work.  —  Ital. 
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Arahesco^  where  ~esco  =  E.  -2V/2.  —  Arab. 
'arab^  Arabia. 

Arable.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  arable.  —  L.  arabilis, 
that  can  be  ploughed.  —  L.  arare^  to  plough. 
(-y^AR).  See  Ear  (3). 

Arbiter.  (L.)  In  Milton.  —  L.  arbiter,  a 
witness,  judge,  umpire. 

arbitrary.  (L.)  In  Milton.  — L.  arbi- 
trarhis,  capricious,  like  the  decision  of  an 
umpire.  —  L.  arbitrare,  to  act  as  umpire.  — 
L.  arbiter, 

arbitrate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  arbi¬ 
trare,  to  act  as  umpire. 

Arboreous,  belonging  to  trees.  (L.)  —  L. 
a^'boreus,  adj.  from  arbor,  a  tree. 

Arbour,  a  bower.  (E.)  A  corruption  of 
Harbour,  q,v.  The  loss  of  h  was  due  to 
confusion  with  M.  E.  herbere,  also  erbere, 
from  L.  herbarium,  a  herb-garden,  also  an 
orchard.  The  special  sense  was  due  to 
confusion  with  L.  arbor,  a  tree. 

Are.  (  F.  —  L.)  XIV  cent.  —  F.  arc.  —  L. 
arcu?n,  acc.  of  arcus,  a  bow,  arch,  arc. 

arcade.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  a^xade.  — 
Ital.  areata,  an  arched  place ;  fern,  of  pp. 
of  arcare,  to  arch.  — Ital.  arco,  a  bow.  — L. 
acc.  arcum  (above). 

arch.  (F.  —  L.)  A  modification  ofF.  arc, 
a  bow ;  like  ditch  for  dyke,  —  L.  acc.  arc- 
tun  (above). 

archer.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  archer.  —  F. 
archier,  a  bow-man.  — Low  L.  atxarius,  a 
bow-man ;  from  arcus,  a  bow. 

Arcana.  (L.)  See  Ark. 

Arch  (i),  a  vault,  &c.  See  Arc. 

Arch  (2),  roguish,  waggish,  sly.  (E.)  ‘  So 
arch  a  leer;’  Spectator,  no.  193.  A  cor¬ 
ruption  of  M.  E.  argh,  arh,  ar'^,  arwe, 
feeble,  fearful,  timid,  cowardly ;  hence 
knavish,  roguish.  A.  S.  earg,  earh,  timid, 
slothful.  +  Icel.  argr,  effeminate,  a  craven  ; 
G.  arg,  mischievous.  See  Arrant.  ^  The 
hi.  E.  argh  would,  in  due  course,  only  have 
given  the  form  arow  or  arrow  in  mod.  E. ; 
the  form  arch  is  clearly  due  to  confusion 
with  arch  in  the  term  arch-traitor.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Stratmann  regards  arch  as  nothing 
more  than  the  prefix  arch-  used  alone,  thus 
making  it  of  Gk.  origin ;  but  this  alone 
seems  quite  inadequate  to  explain  its  pecu¬ 
liar  sense.  See  below. 

Arch-, prefix,  chief.  (L.  —  Gk.)  The  form 
arch-  is  due  to  A.S.  arce-,  as  in  arce- 
bisceop,  an  archbishop.  This  form  was 
borrowed  from  L.  archi-  —  Gk.  dpxt-,  as  in 
dpxuemaKOTTOs,  an  archbishop.  —  Gk.  dpx^iv, 
to  be  first,  to  rule ;  cf.  Gk.  dpxri,  beginning. 


Der.  arch-bishop,  arch-deacon,  &c. ;  but,  in 
arch-attgel,  the  prefix  is  directly  from  the 
Gk.,  the  ch  being  pronounced  as  k. 

anarchy.  (F.  —  Gk.)  In  Milton.  —  F. 
anarchic.  —  Gk.  dvapfiioL,  lack  of  govern¬ 
ment.  —  Gk.  dvapxos,  without  a  chief.  —  Gk. 
dv-,  neg.  prefix;  and  dpxds,  a  ruler,  from 
dpx^f-y,  to  rule,  be  first. 

archaeology.  (Gk.)  Coined  from  Gk. 
dpxaTos,  ancient,  which  is  from  dpxr),  the 
beginning ;  and  the  suffix  -logy,  Gk.  -Xoyia, 
due  to  \6yos,  discourse,  from  Xiyeiv,  to 
speak. 

archaic.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dpxdiKos,  antique, 
primitive.  —  Gk.  dpxrj,  a  beginning. 

archaism.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dpxaXapLos,  an 
antiquated  phrase.  —  Gk.  dpxai^^Lv,  to  speak 
antiquatedly.  —  Gk.  dpxdios,  old ;  &c. 
archetype.  (F.  — L. -Gk.)  See  Type, 
archi-,  prefix,  chief.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
archi-,  for  Gk.  dpx^-,  prefix ;  as  above. 

archipelago,  chief  sea,  i.e.  Aegean  sea. 
(Ital.  — Gk.)  Ital.  arcipelago,  modified  to 
archipelago.  —  Gk.  dpx^-,  chief ;  and  iriKayos, 
sea. 

architect.  (F.  — L.-Gk.)  See  Tech¬ 
nical. 

architrave.  (F. -Ital.-L.  and  Gk.) 
In  Milton.  —  F.  atxhitrave.  —  Ital.  archi¬ 
trave,  the  part  of  an  entablature  resting 
immediately  on  the  column.  A  barbarous 
compound;  from  Gk.  dpx^-i  prefix,  chief, 
principal,  and  Lat.  trabem,  acc.  of  U'abs,  a 
beam.  See  Trave. 

archives,  s.  pi.,  public  records;  but 
properly  an  archive  is  a  place  where  re¬ 
cords  are  kept.  —  F.  archif,  pi.  archives'. 
Cot.  —  L.  archiuum,  archium.  —  Gk.  dp- 
X^tov,  a  public  building,  residence  of  magis¬ 
trates.  —  Gk.  dpxv,  a  beginning,  a  magistracy, 
and  even  a  magistrate. 

heptarchy,  a  government  by  seven  per¬ 
sons.  (Gk.)  XVII  cent.  —  Gk.  enr-,  for  enra, 
seven ;  and  -apx^o.)  due  to  dpx'^t  beginning, 
government. 

hierarchy.  (F.  —  Gk.)  F.  hierarchic'. 
Cot.  —  Gk.  lepapxicL,  power  of  an  Updpxqs, 
a  steward  or  president  of  sacred  rites.— 
Gk.  Up-,  for  Upos,  sacred;  and  dpx^^v,  to 
rule.  ^  Milton  has  hierarch  =  Gk.  Updpxrjs. 

monarch,  a  sole  ruler.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
F.  monarque.  —  L.  77i07iarcha.  —  Gk.  pLovdp- 
Xr}s,  a  sovereign,  sole  ruler.  —  Gk.  pt-ov-,  for 
jxovos,  alone  ;  and  dpx^i^i  to  rule. 

oligarchy.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  oligar¬ 
chic.  —  Low  L.  oligarchia.  —  Gk.  dXiyapxia, 
government  by  a  few  men.  —  Gk.  d\iy-,  for 
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oXlyos,  few,  little ;  and  ^apxtcL,  from  apx^iVt 
to  rule. 

patriarch.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.E.  patri- 
arche,  patriarke.^O.Y .  patriarche\  Cot. 

—  L.  patriarcha,  —  Gk.  TrarpLapxrjs,  the 
father  or  chief  of  a  race  (applied  to  a 
chief  of  a  diocese  abt.  a.d.  440). —  Gk. 
TTarpi-,  crude  form  of  TraTTjp,  a  father ;  and 
dpx^iv,  to  rule.  See  Father. 

tetrarch.  (L.  —  Gk. )  L.  tetrarcha.  — 
Gk.  T€Tpdpxrjs,  one  of  four  chiefs ;  Luke, 
iii.  I.  — Gk.  T€Tp-,  for  Tirrapes,. Attic  form 
of  TeaaapeSy  four ;  and  dpx^iv,  to  rule.  See 
Four. 

Archer ;  see  Arc. 

Arctic.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  XVI  cent.  —  F. 
arctiqtie,  —  L.  arcticus.  —  Gk.  dpKTiKos,  near 
the  constellation  of  the  Bear,  northern.  — 
Gk.  dpKTos,  a  bear.  Cognate  with  L.  ursus  ; 
see  Ursine. 

antarctic.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  antarcticus. 

—  Gk.  dvrapKTLKoSj  southern,  opposite  to 
arctic.  —  Gk.  dvr-,  for  dvri,  opposite  to  \ 
and  dpKTiKos,  arctic.  See  Anti-. 

Ardent.  (F.  —  L.)  XIV  cent.  M.E.  ar- 
daunt.  —  F.  arda^it,  pres.  part,  of  ardre,  to 
bum.  —  L.  arderCy  to  bum.  Der;  ardour; 
O.F.  ardor y  from  L.  ardorefUj  acc.  oi  ardor y 
a  burning,  fervour. 

arson,  incendiarism.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
arson,  incendiarism.  —  O.F.  ardoir^  to  burn. 

—  L.  ardere,  to  bum. 

Arduous.  (L.)  Put  for  L.  ardtiuSy  steep, 
difficult,  high.  +  Irish  ard,  high. 

Are,  pres.  pi.  of  the  verb  substantive. 
(E.)  This  is  a  Northern  form  ;  O.  North- 
um.brian  aro7ty  as  distinguished  from  A.  S. 
(Wessex)  smdon.  Cf.  Icel.  er-u,  they  are. 
Both  ar-on  (put  for  as-on)  and  s-ind-on 
(put  for  as-hi-d-on,  in  which  the  -on  is  an 
A.  S.  addition)  are  due  to  the  same  Aryan 
form  AS- ANTI,  they  are,  from  whence  also 
are  Skt.  s-anti,  Gk.  eia-iv,  L.  sunt,  G.  s-ind, 
Icel.  er-u  (for  es-u) ;  &c.  (-^AS,  to  be.) 

am.  O.  Northumb.  aiUy  A.  S.  eo7?t ;  from 
the  Aryan  form  AS-MA,  I  am,  where  AS 
is  the  root  ‘to  be,’  and  MA  is  the  first 
pers.  pronoun  (E.  me).  Hence  also  Skt. 
as-miy  Gk.  d-piy  L.  s-u-m  (for  as-{u)-mi)y 
Goth,  i-m,  Icel.  e-m  ;  &c. 

art.  O.  Northumb.  arS,  A.S.  eari.  Here 
ar-  answers  to  ^AS,  and  the  suffix  -*5  or 
‘t  denotes  the  2nd  pers.  pronoun ;  see  Thou. 

is.  A.S.  isy  weakened  form  of  y'AS. 
The  general  Aryan  form  is  AS-TA,  i.  e.  ‘  is 
he  ’ ;  hence  Skt.  as-tiy  Gk.  lo'-rt,  L.  es-t,  G. 
is-tj  E.  is.  See  also  Be,  Was. 
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Area.  (L.)  XVII  cent.  — L.  area,  an 
open  space. 

Arefaction,  Arena ;  see  Arid. 
Argent.  (F.  —  L.)  White ;  in  heraldry.  — 
F.  argent. argentuniy  silver;  from  its 
brightness.  (y'ARG,  to  shine.)  See  below. 
Argillaceous,  clayey.  (L.)  L.  argilla- 
ceuSy  adj.  from  argillay  clay,  esp.  white  clay. 
(-y^ARG.)  See  above. 

Argonaut.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  a^gonauta.  — 
Gk.  dpyovavTTjSy  one  who  sailed  in  the  ship 
Argo.  —  Gk.  dpyoj,  the  name  of  Jason’s  ship 
(lit.  swift,  from  dpyos,  swift)  ;  and  vavrrjSy 
a  sailor;  see  Nautical. 

Argosy,  a  merchant-vessel.  (Span.  (?)  — 
Gk.)  Apparently  taken  from  Span,  argos, 
the  noted  ship  Argo  (see  above).  The 
added  -y  seems  to  have  been  meant  for  -f, 
due  to  the  L.  pi.  ending  in  -i;  at  any  rate, 
Marlowe  uses  argosy  as  a  plural ;  Jew  of 
Malta,  i.  i.  The  Span.  a7gos,  like  Low  L. 
argiSy  is  due  to  the  L.  form  A7go  =  G'k. 
dpyoj;  though  the  final  •s  is  difficult  to 
explain. 

Argue.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  arguen.  —  O.  F. 
a7'^g^^er.  —  L.  aiguerOy  to  prove  by  argument, 
lit.  to  make  clear ;  cf.  a7guUiSy  clear, 
(y/  ARG,  to  shine.) 

Arid,  dry.  (L.)  XVIII  cent.  —  L.  aiddus, 
dry.  —  L.  arei'e,  to  be  dry. 

arefaction.  (L.)  XVII  cent.  Coined 
from  L.  a7'efacerey  to  make  dry.  — L.  are-7'ey 
to  be  dry ;  and  facere,  to  make. 

arena.  (L.)  L.  a7'enay  sand  ;  the  sanded 
space  in  which  gladiators  fought.  —  L.  arerOy 
to  be  dry. 

Aright.  (E.)  For  on  right,  in  the  right 
way. 

Arise ;  see  Rise. 

Aristocracy.  (Gk.)  Modified  from  Gk. 
dpLGTOKpaTLa,  government  by  the  nobles  or 
‘  best’  men.  —  Gk.  dpiaro-y  for  dpiaros,  best ; 
and  /cpareiVy  to  be  strong,  govern,  from 
KparvSy  strong.  The  form  dp-iaros  is  a  su¬ 
perlative  from  the  base  dp-  seen  in  dp-Tios, 
fit,  dp-€Tri,  excellence.  (y/  AR,  to  fit.) 
Der.  aristocrat-ic ;  whence  a7'istocraty  put 
for  ‘  aristocratic  person.’ 

autocracy.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  ahroKpd- 
Tcia,  absolute  or  despotic  government.— 
Gk.  avTo-y  for  avros,  self ;  and  Kparuv,  to 
rule,  from  Kpards,  strong.  Der.  atitoc7'aty 
Gk.  avTOKpdrojp, 

democracy.  (F.  — Gk.)  Formerly 
moc7'aty  (Milton).  —  O.  F.  de7nocratie  ;  Cot. 
—  Gk.  h'qpoKpardiay  popular  government, 
rule  by  the  people.  —  Gk.  lir^po-y  for  hripos,  a 
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country-district,  also  the  people ;  and  Kpa- 
7€Lv,  to  rule  ;  as  above. 

theocracy.  (Gk.)  Lit.  ‘  government 
by  God  ;  ’  similarly  formed  from  0eos,  God; 
see  Theist. 

Arithmetic.  (F.-Gk.)  In  Sh.  -  F. 
a77thvietique  ;  Cot.  —  Gk.  dpLOfirjTiKrj,  the 
science  of  numbers  ;  fern,  of  dpiOpLrjTLKos, 
adj.  from  dpiO/ios,  number,  reckoning. 

logarithm.  (Gk.)  Coined  from  Gk. 
A07-,  stem  of  \6yos,  a  word,  a  proportion, 
ratio  ;  and  dpiOpLos,  a  number ;  the  sense 
being  ^  ratio-number.’ 

Ark,  a  chest,  box  ;  hence  a  large  floating 
vessel.  (L.)  A.S.  arc,  — h,  area,  a  chest, 
box.  —  L.  arccre,  to  keep.  ARK.) 

arcana.  (L.)  L.  arcana,  secrets,  things 
kept  secret.  —  L.  arcere,  to  keep. 

Arm  (i),  part  of  the  body.  (E).  M.  E. 
arm.  —  A.  S.  earni.  -f-  Du.  arm  ;  Icel.  ar?7ir ; 
Dan.,  Swed.,  and  G.  ar?n ;  Goth,  amns  ;  L. 
arums,  the  shoulder ;  Gk.  dppLos,  joint, 
shoulder,  (y'  AR,  to  fit.) 

Arm  (2),  to  furnish  with  weapons.  (F.— 

L. )  See  Arms. 

Armada,  Armadillo,  Armament, 
Armistice,  Armour,  Army see 
Arms. 

Arms,  s.  pi.  weapons,  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
a?mies.  —  O.F.  armes,  pi.  — L.  a^mia,  neut. 
pi.,  arms,  lit.  ‘  fittings.’  (y'  AR,  to  fit.) 
alarm,  a  call  to  arms.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.) 

M.  E.  alarnie.  —  F.  ala7'me.  —  Ital.  aira7'77ie, 
to  arms !  put  for  alle  ar7ne.  —  Low  L.  ad 
illas  ar77ias ;  for  L.  ad  ilia  ar77ia,  to  those 
arms  !  to  your  arms  ! 

alarum.  (F.-Ital.-L.)  Merely  a 
Northern  E.  form  of  ala7'7n. 

ambry,  aumbry,  a  cupboard.  (F.- 
L.)  M.  E.  a'W77iebry,  aw77iery\  Prompt. 
Parv. ;  the  b  is  excrescent.  —  O.  F.  ar77iarie, 
a  repository ;  properly,  for  arms  ;  but  also 
a  cupboard.  —  Low  L.  ar77iaria,  a  cupboard  ; 
a7'77iariu77i,  a  repository  for  arms.  —  F.ar77ia, 
arms. 

arm  (2),  verb.  M.  E.  ar77ien.  —  O.  F. 
ar77ier.  —  L.  ar77ia7'e,  to  furnish  with  arms. 
—  L.  a7'77ia,  arms. 

armada,  a  fleet.  (Span.  —  L.)  Span. 
ar77iada,  an  armed  fleet ;  fern,  of  ar77iado, 
pp.  of  a7'77iar,  to  arm.  — L.  ar7na7'e,  to  arm. 

armadillo,  an  animal.  (Span.  —  L.) 
Span.  ar77iadillo,  lit.  ‘  the  little  armed  one,’ 
because  of  its  hard  shell.  Dimin.  of  ar~ 
7nado,  pp.  of  ar77iar,  to  arm ;  as  above. 

armament.  (L.)  F.  a7'ma77ie7itii77i,z.Ti 

equipment.  —  L.  a7'77iare,  to  arm,  equip. 


armistice.  (F.  — L.)  F.  ar77i{stice.^' 
Low  L.  ar77iistitm77i  not  used ;  but  the 
right  form.  —  L.  ar77ii-,  for  ar77ia,  arms  ;  and 
-stitu77i  for  statii7n,  supine  of  sistere,  to 
make  to  stand,  cause  to  be  still,  causal  of 
stare,  to  stand.  (Cf.  Solstice.) 

armour.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  ar77iour,  ar- 
mure.  —  O.  F.  ar77iure,  aiuneiire.  —  L.  a7'ma- 
tu7'a,  armour.  —  L.  ar77iatus,  pp.  of  ar77iare, 
to  arm. 

army.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  ar77iee,  fern,  of 
pp.  of  ar77ier,  to  arm.  —  L.  ar77iare,  to  arm. 
Aroint  thee  !  begone  !  (Scand.)  Cor¬ 
ruption  of  prov.  E.  (Cheshire)  ryiit  thee, 
i.e.  get  out  of  the  way  (Ray).  — Icel.  ry77ia, 
to  make  room,  clear  the  way.  —  Icel.  rii77ir, 
spacious,  allied  to  E.  roo77i. 

Aroma,  a  sweet  smell.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Late 

L.  a7'077ia.  —  Gk.  dpcofia,  a  spice,  sweet  herb. 
Der.  aro7nat-ic,  from  the  Gk.  stem  dpeupLar-. 

Around,  prep,  and  adv.  (E.  a7td  F.  — L.) 

M.  E.  around ;  put  for  on  roimd  \  see  A- 
(2)  and  Round. 

Arouse ;  see  Rouse. 

Arquebus,  a  kind  of  gun.  (F.-Du.) 
F.  arquebuse,  ‘  an  harquebuse,  or  hand¬ 
gun  ;  ’  Cot.  —  Walloon  ha7'kibuse,  dialectal 
variation  of  Du.  haakbtis,  lit.  ^  a  gun  with 
a  hook.*  The  ‘  hook  ’  probably  refers  to 
the  bent  shape  of  it ;  the  oldest  hand-guns 
were  straight.  —  Du.  haak,  a  hook;  and  bus, 
a  hand-barrel,  a  gun.  See  Hackbut. 
Arrack,  an  ardent  spirit.  (Arab.)  Arab. 
''a7'aq,  sweat,  juice,  essence,  distilled  spirit.  — 
Arab,  root  ''araqa,  to  sweat.  ^  Sometimes 
shortened  to  Rack ;  cf.  Span.  7'aque,  arrack. 

ratafia,  a  liquor.  (F.  —  Arab.  a7id  Ma¬ 
lay.)  F.  ratafia  ;  cf.  tafia,  rum-arrack.  — 
Malay  a7'aq  tafia,  the  spirit  called  tafia ; 
where  araq  is  borrowed  from  Arab.  '^araq. 
Arraign ;  see  Rate  (i). 

Arrange ;  see  Ring. 

Arrant,  knavish,  notoriously  bad.  (E.) 
Also  spelt  ar7'a7id.  Put  for  argha7id, 
Northern  pres.  part,  of  M.  E.  argJie7i,  to  be 
cowurdly  (Destruction  of  Troy,  1946.)  — 
A.  S.  ea7'gian,  to  be  cowardly. —  A.  S.  earg, 
timid.  ^  Confused  with  er7'ant,  from  O.F. 
er7'a7it,  wandering,  pres.  part,  of  e7'rer,  to 
\vander  =  L.  errare  ;  see  Err. 

Arras,  tapestry.  (F.)  So  named  from 
Arras,  in  Artois,  north  of  France. 

Array ;  see  Ride. 

Arrears ;  see  Rear  (2), 

Arrest;  see  State. 

Arrive ;  see  River. 

Arrogate ;  see  Rogation. 
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Arrow.  (E.)  M.  E.  arewe,  arwe.  A.  S.  I 
arewe  ;  older  form  earh.  +  Icel.  oTj  an  ar¬ 
row  ;  perhaps  akin  to  orr,  swift. 

arrow-root.  (E.)  So  called,  it  is  said, 
because  the  juice  of  the  Maranta  galanga 
was  used  as  an  antidote  against  poisoned 
arrows. 

Arse.  (E.)  M.  E.  ars,  ers.  A.  S.  (srs. 
Arsenal.  (Span.  — Arab.)  S-p3.n.  arse7tal, 
a  magazine,  dock-yard,  arsenal ;  longer 
forms,  atarazanal^  ataraza7iay  where  the  a- 
answers  to  Arab,  al,  def.  article.  Cf.  Ital. 
da7'sena,  a  wet  dock.  —  Arab,  ddr  siTtdat^ 
a  house  of  construction,  place  for  making 
things,  dock-yard.  —  Arab,  ddr,  a  house ; 
and  sindat,  art,  trade,  construction. 
Arsenic.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Late  L.  arse7iicu77i. 
—  Gk.  dpaeviKov,  arsenic  ;  lit.  a  male  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  the  alchemists  had  the  strange  fancy 
that  metals  were  of  different  sexes.  — Gk. 
dp(T€v-,  stem  of  dporrjv,  a  male. 

Arson ;  see  Ardent. 

Art  (i),  2  p.  s.  pres,  of  verb.  (E.)  See 
Are. 

Art  (2),  skill.  (F.  —  L.)  M.E.  — 
O.  F.  arL  —  L.  a7'te7?i,  acc.  of  ars,  skill. 
(y'AR,  to  fit.) 

artifice.  (F.  —  L.)  In  Milton.  — F.  arti- 
Jice,  —  L.  artificiu77t,  a  trade,  handicraft ; 
hence  skill.  —  L.  crude  form  of  ars, 

art ;  and  -fie-,  for  facere,  to  make.  Der. 
artific-er,  a  skilled  workman. 

artillery.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  artillerie, 
equipment  of  war,  machines  of  war,  in¬ 
cluding  cross-bows,  &c.,  in  early  times.— 
O.  F.  artiller,  to  equip.  —  Low  L.  artillare'^, 
to  make  machines ;  a  verb  inferred  from 
the  sb.  a'rtillator,  a  maker  of  machines. 
Extended  from  arti-,  crude  form  of  ars,  art. 

artisan,  a  workman.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F. 
artisaTt,  —  Ital.  artigiano,  a  workman.  — 
Low  L.  artitianus'^ ,  not  found,  but  formed 
from  1^.  a7'titus,  cunning,  artful.  —  L. 
crude  form  of  ars,  art. 

inert.  (L.)  L.  mert-,  stem  of  mers, 
unskilful,  inactive.  —  L.  not ;  ars,  skill. 

Artery.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  arteria,  properly 
the  wind-pipe;  also,  an  artery. —  Gk.  dpr?;- 
pia,  wind-pipe,  artery. 

Artesian,  adj.  (F.)  ArtesiaTi  wells  are 
named  from  F.  Artesie7i,  adj.  formed  from 
Artois,  a  province  in  the  north  of  France, 
where  these  wells  were  early  in  use. 

Artichoke.  (Ital.  -  Arab.)  Ital.  arti- 
ciocco,  a  corrupt  form  ;  Florio  also  gives  the 
a7'chiciocco,  archicioffo  ;  also  (with¬ 
out  the  ar,  which  answers  to  the  Arab.  def.  . 
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art.  al,  the)  the  forms  carciocco,  carcioffo. 
Cf.  Span,  alcachofa,  an  artichoke.  —  Arab 
al  harshaf,  an  artichoke.  ^  Not  Arab. 
ardi  shauki  (Diez),  which  is  a  corrupt 
form  borrowed  from  Italian. 

Article,  a  small  item,  part  of  speech. 
(F.  — L.)  F.  article. artietdus,  a  joint, 
knuckle,  article  in  grammar ;  lit.  ^  a  small 
joint.’  Dimin.  of  artus,  a  joint,  limb, 
(-y^  AR,  to  lit,  join.) 

articulate.  (L.)  L.  articulatus,  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  pp.  of  articulare,  to  supply  with 
joints,  divide  by  joints.  —  L.  articulus,  a 
joint  (above). 

Artifice,  Artillery,  Artisan ;  see  Art. 

As  (i),  conj.  (E.)  M.E.  as,  als,  alse, 
also,  al  so.  As  is  a  contraction  of  also. 
(Proved  by  Sir  F.  Madden.)  See  Also. 

As  (2),  relative  pronoun.  (Scand.)  Now 
vulgar;  but  found  in  M.  E.  as  equivalent 
to  ‘  which.’  —  O.  Icel.  es,  mod.  Icel.  er,  used 
as  a  relative  pronoun.  (Proved  in  Cleasby, 
Icel.  Diet.) 

Asafoetida,  Assafeetida,  a  gum.  (Pers. 
and  L.)  Pers  dzd,  the  name  of  the  gum  ; 
the  \u.fcetida,  fetid,  refers  to  its  offensive 
smell.  See  Fetid. 

Asbestos,  a  mineral.  (Gk.)  Gk.  d- 
afSearos,  unquenchable ;  because  it  is  in¬ 
combustible.  —  Gk.  d-,  neg.  prefix;  and 
-a^iaros,  quenchable,  from  ofSivvvpn,  I 
quench,  extinguish. 

Ascend ;  see  Scan. 

Ascertain;  see  Certain. 

Ascetic.  (Gk.)  Gk.  da/crjTiKos,  given  to 
exercise,  industrious ;  applied  to  hermits, 
who  strictly  exercised  themselves  in  reli¬ 
gious  devotion.  —  Gk.  daKrjTrjs,  one  who 
practises  an  art,  an  athlete.  —  Gk.  dcTKelv, 
to  work,  exercise ;  also,  to  mortify  the 
body,  as  an  ascetic. 

Ascititious ;  see  Science. 

Ascribe ;  see  Scribe. 

Ash,  a  tree.  (E.)  M.  E.  asch.  A.  S.  (2sc. 
-f-  Du.  esch  ;  Icel.  askr ;  Dan.  and  Swed, 
as/k ;  G.  esche. 

Ashamed;  see  Shame. 

Ashes.  (E.)  The  pi.  of  ash,  which  is 
little  used.  M.  E.  asche,  axe,  sing. ;  the 
pi.  is  commonly  asche7Z,  axen,  but  in  North¬ 
ern  E.  it  is  asches,  ashes.  A.  S.  cesce,  pi. 
(2sca7t,  cBxan,  asca7i.  +  Du.  asch  ;  Icel.  and 
Swed.  aska ;  Dan.  aske ;  Goth,  azgo,  pi. 
azgo7i ;  G.  asche. 

Ashlar,  Ashler,  a  facing  made  of 
squared  stones,  (F.  —  L.)  It  consists  of 
.  thin  slabs  of  stone  for  facin^’^  a  building ; 
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so  called  because  it  took  the  place  of  the 
•wooden  shingles  or  tiles  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  —  O.  F.  aiseler  (Livre  des  Rois), 
extended  from  O.  F.  aiselle,  aisiele,  a  little 
board,  dimin.  of  ais,  a  plank.  —  L.  assis, 
sometimes  axis,  a  board,  plank  ;  whence 
the  dimin.  assula,  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  a 
shingle  for  roofing. 

Ashore.  (E.)  Put  for  oyi  shore. 

Aside.  (E.)  Put  for  07i  side. 

Ask.  (E.)  M.  E.  asken,  axien.  A.  S. 
dscian,  dhsian,  dcsiayi ;  the  last  answers  to 
prov.E.fl:.r.-|-r)u.  eische7t  \  Swed.  cBska  ;  Dan. 
cBske ;  G.  heischeyi.  Cf.  Russ,  iskate,  to 
seek;  Skt.  ichchhd.  a  wish,  desire,  esh,  to 
search,  (^a/  IS,  ISK,  to  search.) 
Askance,  obliquely.  (Ital. -L.)  Spelt 
a-scayice  by  Sir  T.  W yat ;  ascanche  by  Pals¬ 
grave,  who  gives  de  trauers,  eii  lorgnant,  as 
the  F.  equivalent.  Etym.  doubtful ;  but 
prob.  due  to  Ital.  scaytsare,  ‘  to  go  a-slope 
or  a-scoyice,  or  a-skew,  to  go  sidelin;’  Florio. 

—  Ital.  J-  (  =  Lat.  ex,  out  of  the  way)  ;  and 
cayisare,  *  to  go  a-slope,  give  place Florio. 
This  is  derived,  according  to  Diez,  from  L. 
campsare,  to  turn  round  a  place,  bend 
round  it ;  allied  to  W.  cayn,  crooked,  and 
Gk.  KCL^meLv,  to  bend. 

Askew,  awry.  (Scand.)  For  on  skew, 
a  translation  of  Icel.  d  skd,  on  the  skew ; 
cf.  Icel.  skeif)',  skew,  oblique ;  see  Skew. 
Aslant.  (Scand.)  For  oyt  slayit. 
Asleep.  (E.)  For  on  sleep'.  Acts  xiii.  36. 
Aslope.  (E.)  For  on  slope. 

Asp,  Aspic,  a  serpent.  (F.-L.-Gk.) 
F.  aspe,  aspic.  —  L.  aspidem,  acc.  of  aspis.  — 
Gk.  dams  (gen.  damdos),  an  asp. 
Asparagus,  a  vegetable.  (L.  -  Gk.- 
Pers.  ?)  L.  asparagus.  —  Gk.  dandpayos. 
Supposed  to  be  of  Pers.  origin  ;  cf.  Zend 
^paregha,  a  prong;  Lithuan.  spurgas,  a 
shoot  (Fick). 

Aspect ;  see  Species. 

Aspen,  Asp,  a  tree.  (E.)  hl.E.  asp, 
Chaucer,  C.  T.  2923  ;  aspeyt  is  an  adj.  (like 
goldeyt),  and  is  used  for  aspen-tree ;  cf.  Ch. 
C.T.  7249.  A.  S.  cesp,  (Bps.  4*  Du.  esp  ; 
Icel.  dsp,  Dan.  and  Swed.  asp  ;  G.  aspe,  aspe', 
Lithuan.  apuszis ;  Russ.  osma. 

Asperity.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  asperiie.  —  L. 
asperitatem,  acc.  of  asperitas,  roughness.  — 
L.  asper,  rough. 

exasperate,  to  provoke.  (L.)  From 
the  pp.  of  ex-aspey'are,  to  roughen,  provoke. 

—  L.  ex,  very;  asper,  rough. 

Asperse  ;  see  Sparse. 

Asphalt.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dacpaXTos,  dacpaXTOV, 


asphalt,  bitumen.  Prob.  a  foreign  word ; 
perhaps  Phoenician. 

Asphodel.  (Gk.)  Gk.  da(pudeXos,  a 
plant  of  the  lily  kind. 

daffodil.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  The  is  a 
later  addition ;  perhaps  from  F.  Jleur 
d'' affrodille,  translated  ‘  daffodil -flower.’ 
M.  E.  affodille ;  Prompt.  Parv.  —  O.  F.  as- 
pliodile,  also  affrodille,  ‘th’affodill.  or  asphro- 
dill  flower;’  Cot.  —  L.  asphodelus,  —  Gk. 
dacpodeXos  (above). 

Asph37xia,  suffocation.  (Gk.)  Gk.  d- 
acpv^ia,  a  stopping  of  the  pulse. —  Gk.  d- 
acpvKTos,  without  pulsation,  —  Gk  d-,  not ; 
and  acpv^eiv,  to  pulsate ;  cf.  a(pvyp.6s,  pul¬ 
sation. 

Aspire ;  see  Spirit. 

Ass.  (E.)  M.E.  asse.  A.  S.  assa.  Cf. 
W.  asyyt,  Swed.  dsyta,  Icel.  asyti,  L.  asiyius, 
Gk.  dvos.  Also  Irish  asal,  Du.  ezel,  Dan. 
and  G.  esel,  Goth,  asihis,  L.  asellus.  Prob. 
of  Semitic  origin  ;  cf.  Heb.  athoyi,  a  she- 
ass. 

easel.  (Du.)  Du.  ezel,  an  ass  ;  also  a 
support,  a  painter’s  easel.  Prob.  borrowed 
directly  from  L.  asellus. 

Assail ;  see  Salient. 

Assassin,  a  secret  murderer.  (F.  —  Arab.) 
F.  assassm.  From  Arab,  hashishiyi,  drink¬ 
ers  of  ‘hashish,’  the  name  of  a  sect  in  the 
13th  century;  the  ‘Old  !Man  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  ’  roused  his  followers’  spirits  by  help 
of  this  drink,  and  sent  them  to  stab  his 
enemies,  esp.  the  leading  crusaders.  —  Arab. 
hashish,  an  intoxicating  preparation  from 
the  Caytyzabis  indica,  a  kind  of  hemp. 
Assault ;  see  Salient. 

Assay ;  see  Essay. 

Assemble ;  see  Similar. 

Assent ;  see  Sense. 

Assert ;  see  Series. 

Assess;  see  Sedentary. 

Assets ;  see  Sate. 

•Asseverate;  see  Severe. 

Assiduous ;  see  Sedentary. 

Assign;  see  Sign. 

Assimilate ;  see  Similar. 

A.ssist ;  see  State. 

Assize ;  see  Sedentary. 

•Associate;  see  Sequence. 

Assonant;  see  Sound  (3). 

Assort;  see  Sort. 

Assuage ;  see  Suasion. 

Assume;  see  Exempt. 

Assure ;  see  Cure. 

Aster,  a  flower.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dar-qp,  a 
star.  See  Star. 
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asterisk.  (Gk.)  Gk.  aarepldKos,  a  little 
star,  also  an  asterisk  *,  used  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  fine  passages  in  MSS.  —  Gk.  darept-,  for 
crude  form  of  daTqpj  a  star. 

asteroid,  a  minor  planet.  (Gk.)  Pro¬ 
perly  an  adj.,.  signifying  ‘  star-like.’  — Gk. 
do-T€po-€idr}9,  star-like.  —  Gk.  dcrrepo-,  crude 
form  of  darrip,  ^  star:  and  eld-os,  form, 
figure. 

astrology.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  astrologie. 

—  lj.as^ro/ogza,  (i)  astronomy;  (2)  astrology, 
or  science  of  the  stars.  —  Gk.  darpo^oyia,  as¬ 
tronomy. —Gk.  dcrrpo-,  for  darpov,  a  star; 
and  -\oyia,  allied  to  Xoyos,  a  discourse, 
from  Xeyeiv,  to  speak. 

astronomy.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F.  astro- 
7iomie.  —  L.  astronomia.  —  Gk.  darpovoixla. 

—  Gk.  daTpo-v,  a  star ;  and  -vopLia,  allied  to 
vopLos,  law,  from  vepLeiv,  to  distribute. 

disaster.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  desastre,  ‘a 
disaster,  misfortune;’  Cot.  Lit.  ‘ill-fortune.’ 

.des-,  forL.  dis-,  with  a  sinister  or  bad 
sense;  and  O.  F.  astre^  a  star,  planet,  also 
destiny,  fortune,  from  L.  astrum,  a  star. 
Asthma,  difficulty  in  breathing.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  daOpLa,  panting.  —  Gk.  dd^eiv,  to  breathe 
out.  —  Gk.  deiVy  to  breathe.  Cf.  Skt.  z>dy 
to  blow.  (v'WA.) 

Astir.  (E.)  For  on  stir;  Barbour’s 
Bruce,  xix.  577. 

Astonish,  Astound.  (E. ;  modified  by 
F. )  The  addition  of  -ishy  as  in  extingu-ish, 
is  due  to  analogy  with  other  verbs  in  -ish. 
M.  E.  astonieiiy  astunieuy  astonen ;  whence 
later  astony,  afterwards  lengthened  to 
astonish  ;  also  astound,  by  the  addition  of 
excrescent  d  after  n,  as  in  sound,  from  F. 
son.  From  A.  S.  dstunian,  to  stun  com¬ 
pletely,  compounded  of  d-,  prefix,  and 
stuniazi,  to  stun  ;  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
cognate  G.  erstaunezi,  to  amaze ;  see  A-  (4) 
and  Stun.  p.  Doubtless  much  confused 
with,  and  influenced  by,  O.  F.  estonner 
(mod.  F.  etoztner'),  to  amaze  ;  this  is  from 
Low  L.  extoziare,  to  thunder  out,  from  ex- 
out ;  and  tonare,  to  thunder ;  see  Thunder. 
Astray.  Yor  on  stray;  Barbour’s  Bruce, 
xiii.  195.  See  Stray. 

Astrietion ;  see  Stringent. 

Astride.  (E.)  Put  for  on  {the)  stride. 
Astringent.  (L.)  See  Stringent. 
Astrology,  Astronomy;  see  Aster. 
Astute.  (L.)  L.  astutus,  crafty,  cun¬ 
ning. —L.  asHis,  craft. 

Asunder.  (E.)  For  on  sunder.  A.  S. 
on-smidran,  apart.  See  Sunder. 
Asylum,  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  asylum.  —  Gk. 


dav'Kov,  an  asylum  ;  neut.  of  dcrvXos,  adj. 
unharmed,  safe  from  violence.  —  Gk.  d- 
not ;  and  avXr],  a  right  of  seizure ;  avXdoj, 
I  despoil  an  enemy. 

Asymptote,  a  line  which,  indefinitely 
produced,  does  not  meet  the  curve  which  it 
continually  approaches.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dcru^u- 
TTTOJTos,  not  falling  together,  not  coincident. 

—  Gk.  d-,  not ;  avpi,  for  avv,  together ;  and 

TTTOoros,  falling,  from  (pt.  t.  Trg- 

•TTTOJKa)  to  fall.  (^  PAT.) 

At.  (E.)  M.  E.  at,  A.  S.  cet.  -f-  Icel.  at ; 
Goth,  at;  Dan.  ad;  Swed.  dt;  L.  ad. 
Atheism ;  see  Theism. 

Athirst.  (E.)  M.  E.  ofthurst,  atliursf, 
very  thirsty ;  orig.  pp.  of  a  verb.  A.  S. 
ofpyrsted,  very  thirsty ;  pp.  of  of])yrstan,  to 
be  very  thirsty.  —  A.  S.  of,  very  (prefix) ; 
and  \yrstan,  to  thirst ;  see  Thirst. 
Athlete.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  athleta.  —  Gk. 
dOXrjTTjs,  a  combatant,  contender  in  games. 

—  Gk.  dOXeiv,  to  contend  for  a  prize.  —  Gk. 
dOXos  (for  deOXos),  a  contest ;  dOXov  (for 
deOXov),  a  prize.  See  Wed. 

Athwart,  across.  For  on  thwart,  on 
the  transverse,  across  ;  see  Thwart. 
Atlas.  (Gk.)  Named  after  Atlas,  the 
demi-god  who  was  said  to  bear  the  world 
on  his  shoulders ;  his  figure  used  often  to 
appear  on  the  title-page  of  atlases.  — Gk. 
hrXas  (gen.  ''ArXavTos),  prob.  ‘  the  sus- 
tainer’  or  bearer,  from  V  TAL,  to  bear. 

atlantie,  an  ocean,  named  after  Mt. 
Atlas,  in  the  N. W.  of  Africa ;  from  crude 
form  ‘'ArXavTi-. 

Atmosphere.  (Gk.)  Lit.  ‘a  sphere  of 
air  round  the  earth.’  Coined  from  drixo-, 
for  dTfxds,  vapour,  air ;  and  Sphere. 
Atom ;  see  Tome. 

Atone ;  see  One. 

Atrocity.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  atrocite.  Cot.  — 
L.  atrocitatem,  acc.  of  atrocitas,  cruelty.  — 
L.  atroci;  crude  form  of  atrox,  cruel. 

Atrophy.  (Gk.)  Gk.  drpocpia,  want  of 
nourishment  or  food,  hunger,  wasting  away 
of  the  body,  atrophy.  —  Gk.  d-,  not ;  and 
rpe^eiv  (pt.  t.  re-rpocpa)  to  nourish. 
Attach,  Attack ;  see  Tack. 

Attain  ;  see  Tangent. 

Attaint ;  see  Tangent. 

Attar  of  Roses.  (Arab.)  Also,  less 
correctly,  otto  of  roses,  i.e.  perfume.  —  Arab. 
Htr,  perfume.  —  Arab,  root  'atara,  to  smell 
sweetly. 

Attemper ;  see  Temper. 

Attempt ;  see  Tenable, 

Attend ;  see  Tend. 
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Attenuate ;  see  Tenuity. 

Attest ;  see  Testament. 

Attic,  a  small  upper  room.  (Gk.)  It 
orig.  meant  the  whole  of  a  parapet  wall, 
terminating  the  upper  facade  of  an  edifice. 
Named  from  the  Attic  order  of  architecture  ; 
see  Phillips,  ed.  1 706.  —  Gk.  'Attlkos,  Attic, 
Athenian.  Cf.  F.  attique,  an  attic ;  Attique, 
Attic. 

Attire.  (F.  —  Teut.)  INI.  E.  atir,  atyr, 
sb. ;  atireii,  atyren,  verb.  —  O.  F.  atiHer, 
to  adorn  (Roquefort).  —  O.  F.  a  (  =  L.  ad^ 
prefix)  ;  and  O.  F.  tire,  a  row,  file  (Burguy) ; 
so  that  atirier  is  properly  ^to  arrange.’ 
Cf.  O.  Prov.  Hera,  a  row  (Bartsch).  (3. 
From  a  Low  G.  form,  answering  to  O.  H.  G. 
ziari,  G.  zier,  an  ornament ;  cf.  O.  Du.  tier, 
^gesture,  or  countenance,’  i.e.  demeanour 
(Hexham). 

tire,  to  deck.  (F.  —  Teut.)  Both  as  sb. 
and  verb.  jM.  E.  Hr,  tyr,  sb. ;  which  is 
nothing  but  M.  E.  atir  with  the  initial  a 
dropped.  Thus  Hp'e  is  merely  short  for  attire, 
like  peal  (of  bells)  for  appeal. 

Attitude.  (Ital.  —  L.)  See  Apt. 
Attorney;  see  Turn. 

Attract ;  see  Trace. 

Attribute ;  see  Tribe. 

Attrition ;  see  Trite. 

Attune ;  see  Tone. 

Auburn.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  L.)  See  Alb. 
Auction.  (L.)  L.  auctionem,  acc.  of 
aticHo,  a  sale  by  auction,  lit.  ‘  an  increase,’ 
because  the  sale  is  to  the  highest  bidder.  — 
L.  auctus,  pp.  of  aicgej'e,  to  increase.  See 
Eke. 

augment.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  augmenter.^ 
L.  aiig?ne7itare,  to  enlarge.  —  L.  augmetitum, 
an  increase.  —  L.  augere,  to  increase. 

august.  (L.)  L.  augiistus,  venerable  ; 
whence  E.  august,  venerable,  and  August, 
the  month  named  after  Augustus  Caesar. 
—  L.  atigere,  to  increase,  magnify. 

author.  (L.)  hi.  E.  autor,  autour; 
also  auctor,  auctour.  (It  does  not  seem 
to  be  used  in  O.  F.)  —  auctor,  an  originator, 
lit.  ‘  one  who  makes  to  grow.’  —  L.  auctus, 
pp.  of  augere,  to  increase. 

auxiliary.  (L.)  L.  auxiliarius,  helping, 
assisting.  —  L.  auxiliuiu,  help.  — L.  atigere, 
to  increase. 

Audacious.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  audacieux, 
bold,  audacious.  —  L.  audaciosus'^,  not 
found ;  extended  from  L.  audaci-,  crude 
form  of  audax,  bold.  —  L.  audere,  to  dare. 
Audience.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  audie^ice,  ‘  an 
audience  or  hearing;’  Cot.  — L.  audientia^ 


a  hearing.  —  L.  audienti-,  crude  form  of 
pres.  pt.  of  audh'e,  to  hear ;  cf.  L.  auris, 
the  ear.  {4/  AW.) 

audible.  (L.)  L.  audibilis,  that  can  be 
heard. —  L.  audh'e. 

audit.  (L.)  Perhaps  from  L.  audittis, 
a  hearing ;  but  in  Webster’s  Diet,  it  is  said 
to  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  3rd  pers. 
sing.  pres,  audit,  he  hears. —  L.  audire,  to 
hear  ;  whence  also  audi-tor. 

auricula,  a  plant.  (L.)  L.  aw'icula, 
the  lobe  of  the  ear ;  used  to  mean  the 
‘  bear’s  ear,’  a  kind  of  primrose  ;  see  below. 

auricular,  told  in  the  ear,  secret.  (L.) 
Low  L.  am'icularis ,  in  the  phr.  auHculaids 
co7ifessio,  auricular  confession.  —  Y^.auTpcula, 
the  lobe  of  the  ear ;  double  dimin.  from 
auris,  the  ear.  See  Ear. 

auscultation,  a  listening.  (L.)  L.  aus- 
cultatio,  a  listening.  —  L.  auscultatus,  pp.  of 
auscultare,  to  listen ;  contr.  form  for  ausicuU 
it-a7'e^,  a  frequentative  form  from  ausicula  *, 
old  form  of  auricula,  the  lobe  of  the  ear  ; 
double  dimin.  of  auris,  the  ear. 

obedient.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  ohedie7it.  — 
L.  obedie7tt-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  obedire 
(O.  L.  oboedire'),  to  obey.  —  L.  ob-,  near ; 
and  audire,  to  hear.  Der.  dis-obedieTit. 
obeisance.  (F.  —  L.)  M.E.  obeisa7ice. 

—  O.  F.  obeisa7ice,  later  F.  obeissa7ice,  obe¬ 
dience.  —  L.  obedie7itia,  obedience ;  hence, 
respect.  —  L.  obedie7tti-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of 
obedire  (above). 

obey.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  obeye7t.  —  O.  F. 
obeir.  —  L.  obedire.  Der.  dis-obey. 

oyer,  a  term  in  law.  (F.  —  L.)  Oyer 
a7id  ter77H7ier  means,  literally,  ‘  to  hear  and 
determine.’  —  Norm.  F.  oyer  (F.  ou'ir),  to 
hear.  —  L.  audire,  to  hear. 

oy ez,  oyes,  hear  ye !  (F.  —  L.)  Public 
criers  begin  by  saying  oyes,  now  corrupted 
into  0  yes !  —  Norm.  F.  oyez,  2  p.  pi.  im¬ 
perative  of  oyer,  to  hear  (above). 

scout  (i),  a  spy.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  scoute. 

—  O.  F.  escoute,  a  spy.  — O.  F.  escouter,  to 
I  listen.  —  L.  ausculta7'e  ;  see  auscultation 

(above). 

Auger,  a  tool  for  boring  holes.  (E.) 
See  Nave  (i). 

Aught.  (E.)  Fora  whit;  see  'W  bit. 
Augment.  (F.  — L.)  See  Auction. 
Augur.  (L.)  M.E.  augur. augur, 
a  sooth-sayer;  said  to  mean  a  diviner  by 
the  flight  and  cries  of  birds.  Hence  a  sup¬ 
posed  etymology  (not  certain)  from  auis,  a 
bird,  and  -gur^  telling,  allied  io  garrire,  to 
shout. 
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inaugurate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
in-augurare^  to  practise  augury,  to  con¬ 
secrate,  begin  formally. 

August ;  see  Auction. 

Aunt.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  aunte.  —  O.  F. 
a7ite  (mod.  F.  amita,  a  father’s 

sister.  Cf.  Icel.  am77ia^  a  grandmother, 
O.  H.  G.  ammd^  mother,  G.  amine,  nurse. 

Aureate.  (L.)  Low  L.  aureatus,  gilt, 
golden ;  for  L.  auratus,  gilded,  pp.  of 
aui'arCy  to  gild.  —  L.  auruni,  gold ;  O.  L. 
ausum.  (V  US.)  Der.  aur-elia,  a  gold- 
coloured  chrysalis ;  aur-e-ol-a,  aur-e-ole,  the 
halo  of  golden  glory  in  paintings ;  auri- 
fei'ous,  gold-producing,  from  ferre,  to  bear. 

loriot,  the  golden  oriole.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
loriot,  corruptly  written  for  Voi'iot,  where 
oi'iot  is  another  form  of  oriol\  see  oriole 
(below). 

or  (3,)  gold.  (F.  —  L.)  In  heraldry.  F. 

—  L.  aurum,  gold. 

oriel,  a  recess  (with  a  window)  in  a 
room.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  oriol,  oryall,  a 
small  room,  portico,  esp.  a  room  for  a  lady, 
boudoir.  —  O.  —  Low  L.  oriolum,  a 

small  room,  recess,  portico ;  prob.  for 
aureolum,  that  which  is  ornamented  with 
gold.  — L.  aurum,  gold.  ^  See  Pliny,  b. 
xxxiii.  c.  3,  for  the  custom  of  gilding  apart¬ 
ments. 

oriflamme,  the  old  standard  of  France. 
(F.-L.)  F.  oiijiambe,  the  sacred  standard 
of  France.  —  Low  L.  aurijiamma,  lit. 

‘  golden  flame,’  because  the  banner  was  cut 
into  flame-like  strips  at  the  outer  edge,  and 
carried  on  a  gilt  pole.  — L.  aui'i-,  for  auro-, 
crude  form  of  aurum,  gold  ;  and  Jiamma,  a 
flame. 

oriole,  the  golden  thrush.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  oriol.^'L.  aureolus,  golden. 

ormolu,  a  kind  of  brass.  (F.  — L.)  F. 
or  moulu,  lit. '  pounded  gold.’  —  F.  or,  from 
L.  aurum,  gold ;  and  moulu,  pp.  oimoudre, 
to  grind,  O.  F.  moldre,  which  from  L. 
molere,  to  grind. 

orpiment,  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 
(F.  —  L.)  Lit.  ^gold  paint.’  F.  orpiment. 
—  L.  auripigmentum,  gold  paint.  —  L.  auri-, 
for  aurum ;  and  pigmentum,  a  pigment, 
paint,  from  pingere,  to  paint. 

orpine,  orpin,  a  kind  of  stone-crop. 
(F.  — L.)  Named  from  its  colour.  M.  E. 
orpin.  —  F.  orpin,  ‘  orpin,  or  live-long ; 
also  orpiment;’  Cot.  A  docked  form  of 
orpiment  above. 

Auricular,  Auscultation ;  see  Audi¬ 
ence.  T 


Aurora,  the  da^vn.  (L.)  L.  aurora.,  the 
dawn;  put  for  an  older 
Aeolic  aiicus  ;  Skt.  ushdsd,  dawn.  (y'US.) 

Auspice.  (F.  —  L.)  See  Aviary. 

Austere.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  atisteo'e. 

—  O.  F.  austere.  —  L.  austemis,  harsh,  severe. 

—  Gk.  av(TTr)p6s,  making  the  tongue  dr}% 
harsh.  — Gk.  avos,  parched;  av€iv,  to  parch, 
dry.  See  Sere. 

Austral.  (F.-L.;  or  L.)  We  find  F. 
austi'ale,  ^southerly’;  Cot.  •^'L.  Austi'alis, 
southerly.  —  L.  Auster,  the  South  wind. 
(v'US.) 

Authentic.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  aii- 
tentique,  autentik.  —  O.  F.  autentique.  later 
authentique  (Cot.)  —  L.  authenticus,  original, 
written  with  the  author’s  own  hand.  —  Gk. 
avOevTiKos,  vouched  for,  warranted.  —  Gk. 
avOivTTjs,  one  who  does  things  with  his  own 
hand.  (Of  uncertain  origin.) 

Author.  (L.)  See  Auction. 

Auto-,  prefix.  (Gk.)  Gk.  avro-,  crude 
form  of  avTos,  self.  Der.  auto-biography , 
a  biography  written  by  oneself  (see  Bio¬ 
graphy)  ;  autograph,  something  in  one’s 
own  handwriting,  from  Gk.  ypacpeiv,  to 
write  (see  Graphic). 

automaton,  a  self-moving  machine. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  avrofJLaTov,  neut.  ol  avropLaros, 
self-moving.  —  Gk.  avro-,  for  avrbs,  self ; 
and  a  stem  ixar-,  appearing  in  iiar-evoj,  I 
seek  after,  strive  to  do.  Cf.  Skt.  mata, 
desired,  pp.  of  man,  to  think,  (y'  MAN.) 

autonomy,  self-government.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
avTovojjLia,  independence.  —  Gk.  avrovopLos, 
free,  living  by  one’s  own  laws.  —  Gk.  avro-, 
self ;  and  vepLopiai,  I  sway,  from  vepLeiv,  to 
distribute  (see  Nomad). 

autopsy,  personal  inspection.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  avToxpia,  a  seeing  with  one’s  own  eyes. 

—  Gk.  avTo-,  self;  oij/is,  sight  (see  Optic). 
And  see  Aristocracy. 

Autumn.  (L.)  L.  autumnus,  auctum- 
nus,  autumn.  (Perhaps  allied  to  augere, 
to  increase.) 

Auxiliary.  (L.)  See  Auction. 

Avail ;  see  Valid. 

Avalanche ;  see  Valley. 

Avarice.  (F.-L.)  M.E.  azmidee  (with 
u  for  v).  —  F.  avai'ice.  —  L.  auaritia,  greedi¬ 
ness.  —  L.  auarus,  greedy ;  cf.  L.  auidus, 
greedy.  —  E.auere,  to  wish,  desire,  (y'  AW. ) 

avidity.  (F.-L.)  greediness, 

eagerness.  —  L.  auiditatem,  acc.  of  auiditas, 
eagerness.  —  L.  auidtis,  greedy,  desirous. 

Avast,  stop,  hold  fast.  (Du.)  Du.  hou 
vast)  houd  vast,  hold  fast.  —  Du.  hou,  short 
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form  of  houd^  imper.  of  houden,  to  hold 
(see  Hold)  ;  and  vast,  fast  (see  Past). 

Avatar.  (Skt.)  Skt.  avatdra,  descent; 
hence,  the  descent  of  a  Hindu  deity  in 
incarnate  form.  —  Skt.  do^vn;  and /r/, 
to  pass  over,  pass. 

Avaunt,  begone!  (F.  — L.)  Short  for 
F.  en  avaiit,  forward !  See  Advance. 

Ave,  hail.  (L.)  Short  for  Aue  Maria, 
hail,  Mar}’’  (Luke,  i.  28).  —  L.  aue,  hail ! 
imper.  sing,  of  auei'e,  perhaps  to  be  pleased, 
be  propitious.  Cf.  Skt.  av,  to  be  pleased. 

Avenge ;  see  Vindicate. 

Avenue ;  see  Venture. 

Aver ;  see  Very. 

Average ;  see  Habit. 

Avert ;  see  Verse. 

Aviary.  (L.)  L.  auiarium,  a  place  for 
birds ;  neut.  of  adj.  auia7'ius,  belonging  to 
birds.  — L.  aid-,  for  auis,  a  bird. 

auspice,  favour,  patronage.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  auspice,  a  token  of  things  by  the  flight 
of  birds,  an  omen,  good  fortune.  —  L.  au- 
spiciuvi,  a  watching  of  birds  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  augur}n  Short  for  auispicium^.^ 
L.  aui-,  for  auis,  a  bird  ;  and  spicere,  specere, 
to  spy,  look  into  (see  Special). 

bustard,  a  bird.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly 
also  bistard  (Sherwood).  —  O.  F.  bistarde, 
‘  a  bustard ;  ’  Cot.  Mod.  F.  outarde.  —  L. 
aids  tai'da,  a  slow  bird  (Pliny,  N.  H.  x.  22). 
Cf.  Port,  abetarda,  also  betarda,  a  bustard. 
^  Both  O.  F.  bistarde  and  F.  outa^'de  are 
from  auis  tarda  ;  in  the  former  case,  initial 
a  is  dropped ;  in  the  latter,  otctarde  stands 
for  an  older  oustarde,  where  ous=^'L..  aids. 
See  Diez. 

ostrich,  a  bird.  (F.  —  L.  and  Gk.)  M.  E. 
ostrice,  oystrj'che.’^O.F .  osti'uce ;  mod.  F. 
auUmche.  Cf.  Span,  avestruz.  Port,  abes- 
truz,  an  ostrich.  —  L.  auis  struthio,  lit. 
ostrich-bird.  Here  struthio  is  from  Gk. 
(XTpov9Lajv,a.n  ostrich;  extended  from  arpovd- 
o?.  a  bird.  And  see  Egg. 

Avidity ;  see  Avarice. 

Avocation.  (L.)  See  Vocal. 

Avoid.  (F.  — L.)  See  Void. 

Avoirdupois.  (F.  —  L.)  Sh.  has  avoir¬ 
dupois  with  the  mere  sense  of  ‘  weight.’ 
¥.  avoir  du  pois,  to  have  some  weight,  to 
weigh. —  L.  habere,' to  have  avoir')',  de 
illo,  of  that,  of  the  (F.  du) ;  and  pensum, 
that  which  is  weighed  out,  neut.  of  pensus, 
pp.  of  pendei'e,  to  weigh.  ^  The  F.  pois 
is  now  usually  misspelt  poids,  as  if  from  L. 
pondus,  weight.  See  Poise. 

Avouch;  see  Vocal, 


Avow,  to  confess,  to  declare  openly. 
(F.  — L.)  See  Vow,  where  it  is  explained 
that  there  is  also  (probably)  a  connection 
with  Vocal. 

Await ;  see  Wait. 

Awake,  Awaken ;  see  Wake. 

Award;  see  Ward. 

Aware;  see  Wary. 

Away.  (E.)  For  on  way,  though 
now  often  used  as  if  it  meant  off  (out  of) 
the  way.  A.  S.  away.  See  Way. 

Awe.  (Scand.)  hi.  E.  a^e,  aghe,  awe ; 
also  e^e,  eghe,  eye ;  all  orig.  dissyllabic. 
The  latter  set  are  from  A.  S.  ege,  awe ;  the 
former,  not  from  A.  S.  oga,  awe  (which 
was  also  used),  but  rather  from  Icel.  agiy 
awe,  fear ;  Dan.  ave.  +A.S.  ege,  oga ;  Goth. 
agis,  fear,  anguish ;  Irish  eaghal,  fear, 
terror ;  Gk.  dxoy,  anguish,  affliction ;  L. 
angor,  choking,  anguish  ;  Skt.  agha,  sin. 
The  orig.  sense  is  ‘choking.*  AGH.) 
See  Anguish.  Her.  aw-fid, 
ail.  (E.)  A.  S.  eglan,  to  pain.  —  A.  S. 
eg-e,  fear,  orig.  pain  (above). 

Awkward,  clumsy.  (Scand.  and  E.) 
Orig.  an  adv.,  signifying  ‘  transversely,’  or 
‘  in  a  backhanded  manner.’  M .  E.  awkward, 
awkrvaii: ;  ‘  awkwart  he  couth  him  ta  ’  = 
he  gave  him  a  backhanded  stroke,  Wallace, 
iii.  175.  p.  The  suffix  -ward  is  E.,  as  in 
for-ward,  on-ward,  &c.  The  prefix  is 
M.  E.  auk,  awk,  contrary,  perverse,  wrong ; 
this  is  a  contraction  of  Icel.  dfug-,  like 
hawk  from  A.S.  hafoc.'~^\z€t.  bfugr,  often 
contracted  to  dfgu,  adj.,  turning  the  wrong 
way,  back  foremost,  contrary,  y.  Here  df- 
is  for  af,  off,  from,  away ;  and  -ug-  is  a 
suffix.  Cf.  O.  H.  G.  ap-uh,  M.  H.  G.  eb- 
ich,  turned  away,  perverse  ;  from  ap  =  G. 
ab,  off,  away,  and  the  suffix  -uh.  Also 
Skt.  apdk,  apahch,  turned  away ;  from  ap-, 
for  apa,  off,  away,  and  ahch,  to  bend,  of 
which  an  older  form  must  have  been  ank, 
nasalised  for  ak.  8.  Thus  the  sense  of  awk 
is  ‘bent  away  ’ ;  from  Icel.  af,  cognate  with 
F.  of,  off',  and  a  suffix,  from  the  y' AK, 
to  bend.  See  Of. 

Awl.  (E.)  M.  E.  awel,  aul,  al,  el.  A.  S. 
awel,  also  cd,  an  awl.  +  Icel.  air',  G.  ahle\ 
Skt.  drd ;  lit.  ‘  piercer.’  Cf.  Skt.  arpaya, 
to  pierce,  causal  of  ri,  to  go. 

Awn.  (Scand.)  M.F.  agune  (i2,th  cent), 
awene,  awne.  —  Icel.  dgn,  chaff,  a  husk ; 
Dan .  avne,  chaff ;  Swed.  agn,  only  in  pi. 
agnar,  husks.  +  Goth,  ahana  ;  O.  H.  G. 
agana ;  Gk.  dyya,  chaff.  Cf.  Gk.  dx^pov, 
chaff,  husk  of  corn,  L.  acus,  chaff;  named 
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from  its  prickliness ;  the  lit.  sense  being 
‘  prickle.’  AK.) 

Awning.  (Pers.?)  In  Sir  T.  Herbert’s 
Travels,  ed.  1665,  p.  8  ;  the  proper  sense 
seems  to  be  'a  sail  or  tarpauling  spread 
above  a  ship’s  deck,  to  keep  off  the  sun’s 
heat.’  Prob.  from  Pers.  dwan^  dwang, 
anything  suspended,  dwangdn,  pendulous, 
hanging ;  awnang,  a  clothes-line ;  Rich. 
Diet.  p.  206 ;  whence  perhaps  also  O.  F. 
auventj  Low  L.  auvanna,  ‘  a  pent-house  of 
cloth  before  a  shop-window  ;  ’  Cot. 

Awry.  (E.)  For  on  W7y,  on  the  twist ; 
Barbour,  Bruce,  iv.  705.  See  Wry. 

Axe,  Ax.  (E.)  M.  E.  ax,  ex.  A.  S.  eax, 
cex\  O.  Northumb.  acasa,  acase.’\‘\(i€^.  ox, 
dxi ;  Swed.  yxa ;  Dan.  oxe  ;  Goth,  akzvisi ; 
O.  H.  G.  acchus,  G.  axt ;  L.  ascia,  for  acsia ; 
Gk.  d^ivT] ;  Russ.  ose.  Cf.  Gk.  b^vs,  sharp. 
(V  AK-S  ?) 

Axiom.  (Gk.)  XVII  cent.  -  Gk.  d^tcy/xa 
(gen.  d^LOjjJiaTos),  worth,  quality ;  in  science, 
an  assumption.  —  Gk.  d^iootj,  I  deem  worthy. 
—  Gk.  d^4os,  worthy,  worth,  lit.  ‘  weighing 
as  much  as.’  —  Gk.  dynv,  to  drive  ;  also,  to 
weigh  as  much  as.  (^  AG.) 

Axis,  axle.  (L.)  L.  axis,  an  axis,  axle- 
tree. -f-Gk.  d^QJv  ;  G.  achse  ;  A.  S.  eax,  an 
axle ;  Skt.  aksha,  an  axle,  wheel,  cart, 
(y'  AG,  to  drive.)  See  Axle. 

Axle.  (E.)  M.  E.  axel,  exel\  it  also 
means  ‘  shoulder.’  A.  S.  eaxl,  the  shoulder. 
+  Icel.  dxl,  shoulder-joint ;  bxull,  axis  ; 
Swed.  and  Dan.  axel,  shoulder,  axle;  G. 
achsel,  shoulder,  achse,  axis.  p.  The  G. 
achsel,  O.  H.  G.  ahsala,  is  the  dimin.  of  G. 
achse,  O.  H.  G.  ahsa.  The  shoulder-joint 
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is  the  axis  on  which  the  arm  turns.  Axle, 
an  E.  word,  is  dimin.  of  the  form  appearing 
in  L.  axis  ;  see  Axis.  Der.  axle-tree, 
where  tree  is  a  block  of  wood. 

Ay!  interj.  (E.)  M.  E.  ey  I  A  natural 
interjection.  ^  The  phr.  ay  me  is  French  ; 
O.  F.  aymi,  alas  for  me !  Cf.  Ital.  ahrnie. 
Span,  ay  di  mi,  Gk.  oi'/xot.  See  Ah. 

Ay,  Aye,  yea,  yes.  (E.)  Spelt  I  in  old 
edd.  of  Shak.  It  appears  to  be  a  corruption 
of  yea ;  see  Yea. 

Aye,  adv.,  ever.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  ay.  — 
Icel.  ei,  ever.  -f“  A.  S.  d,  ever,  also  dwa ; 
Goth,  aiw,  ever,  an  adv.  formed  from  ahvs, 
an  age,  which  is  allied  to  L.  ceuum,  Gk. 
aXdjv,  an  age.  Cf.  Gk.  aUi,  del,  ever. 

Azimuth.  (Arab.)  Azimuthal  circles 
are  great  circles  on  the  sphere  that  pass 
through  the  zenith.  Properly,  azimuth  is 
a  pi.  form,  answering  to  Arab,  as-samut, 
ways,  or  points  (or  quarters)  of  the  horizon  ; 
from  al  samt,  sing.,  the  way,  or  point  (or 
quarter)  of  the  horizon.  —  Arab,  al,  the  ; 
and  samt,  a  way,  quarter,  direction ;  whence 
also  E.  zenith. 

Azote,  nitrogen.  (Gk.)  See  Zoology. 

Azure,  blue.  (F.  —  Arab.)  M.E.  asur, 
azure.  —  O.  F.  azur,  azure  ;  a  corrupted 
form,  standing  for  lazur,  which  was  mis¬ 
taken  for  V azur,  as  if  the  initial  I  indicated 
the  def.  article.  —  Low  L,  lazur,  an  azure- 
coloured  stone,  also  called  lapis  lazuli.'^ 
Arab.  Idjward,  lapis  lazuli,  a  blue  colour. 
So  called  from  the  mines  of  Lajwurd,  where 
the  lapis  lazuli  was  found  (Marco  Polo, 
ed.  Yule). 


B. 


Baa,  to  bleat.  (E.)  In  Shak. ;  an  imita¬ 
tive  word. 

Babble.  (E.)  M.  E.  bahelen,  to  prate, 

I  mumble,  chatter.  The  suffix  -le  is  fre¬ 
quentative  ;  the  word  means  ‘  to  keep  on 
saying  ba,  ba,'  syllables  imitative  of  a  child’s 
attempts  to  speak.  Du.  babbelen  ;  Dan. 
bable  ]  Icel.  babbla;  G.  bappeln',  and  cf.  F. 
babiller. 

Babe.  (C.')  M.  E.  bab,  earliest  form  ba- 
bajt.^V^.,  Gael.,  Irish,  and  Corn,  baban, 
mutation  of  mabajt,  dimin.  of  W.  77idb,  a 
son,  Gael,  and  Irish  77iac,  a  son,  from  Early 
W.  7naqm,  a  son  (Rhys). -f- Goth.  7nagus,  a 
boy.  MAGH.) 


Baboon.  (F.  or  Low  L.)  T.  babouhi ; 
we  also  find  M.E.  babio7i,  babiafz,  babe- 
wine.  —  Low  L.  babewyzius,  a  baboon  (a.d. 
1295).  Origin  uncertain. 

Bacchanal.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  Bacchanalis, 
a  worshipper  of  Bacchus,  god  of  wine. — 
Gk.  ’'laKxos,  god  of  wine.  —  Gk. 

Idx^LV,  to  shout,  horn  the  shouting  of  wor¬ 
shippers  at  the  festival  of  lacchus.  Lit. 
‘  to  cry  lax  !’ 

Bachelor.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  bacheler.  — 
O.  F.  bacheler.  —  Low  L.  baccalaz'ius ,  a 
holder  of  a  small  farm  or  estate,  called  in 
Low  L.  baccalaz'ia.  Remoter  origin  un¬ 
known,  and  much  disputed.  Perhaps  from 
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BAG. 


Low  L.  haca^  put  for  L.  uacca,  a  cow.  Or 
from  Celtic,  viz.  little;  though  there 

is  no  evidence  for  this. 

Back.  (E.)  M.  E.  bak,  A.  S.  bcEC.  + 
Icel.  bak.  Der.  a-back,  q.  v. ;  back-bite^ 
M.  E.  bakbiten  (P.  PL  B.  ii.  8o)  ;  back-ward, 
M.  E.  bacward  (Layam.  ii.  578),  &c. 

Backgammon.  (Scand.*?)  In  Butler’s 
Hudibras,  c.  hi.  pt.  2.  Perhaps  it  meant 
‘  tray-game  ;  ’  from  Dan.  bakke,  a  tray,  and 
gam7nen,  game ;  see  Game,  and  see  Blot. 

Bacon.  (F.  —  Teut.)  bacon.  •‘O.F. 

bacon ;  Low  L.  baco.  —  O.  Du.  baken,  bacon ; 
from  bak,  a  pig.  Cf.  O.  H.  G.  pacho, 
hi.  H.  G.  bache,  a  flitch  of  bacon. 

Bad.  (C.)  M.  E.  bad.  Of  Celtic  origin  ; 
Corn,  bad,  foolish,  stupid,  insane ;  cf.  Bret. 
bad,  stupidity.  Also  Gael,  baodh,  vain, 
giddy,  baoth,  foolish,  stupid. 

Badge.  (LowL.  —  L.)  M.E.^^^^;  Prompt. 
Parv.  —  Low  L.  bagia,  bagea,  ‘  signum,  in- 
signe  quoddam Ducange.  —  Low  L.  baga,  a 
golden  ring ;  also  a  fetter  (hence,  probably, 
anything  bound  round  the  arm)  ;  also  spelt 
baca,  a  ring,  link  of  a  chain.  —  L.  bacca,  baca, 
a  berry  ;  also,  a  link  of  a  chain.  (Doubtful.) 

Badger.  (F.  —  L.)  Spelt  bagea^'d  in  Sir 
T.  More  ;  a  nickname  for  the  M.E. 

badger,  bager,  a  dealer  in  corn,  or,  in  a  bad 
sense,  a  stealer  of  corn,  because  the  animal 
was  supposed  to  steal  corn ;  so  also  F. 
blaUxau,  a  badger,  lit.  ^  corn-stealer,’  from 
bU,  corn.  Badger  stands  for  bladger,  an¬ 
swering  to  a  Low  L.  type  ablataticarius'^, 
due  to  Low  L.  ablatum,  com.  Cf.  O.  F. 
hladier,  ‘  a  merchant,  or  ingrosser  of  corn,’ 
Cot.,  Low  L.  bladaruis ;  from  Low  L.  bla- 
du7n,  short  for  abladu7n,  ablation,  com. 
p.  Low  L.  ablation  signifies  '  carried  com,’ 
hence  ^stored  corn;’  from.  L.  ablatum, 
neut.  of  ablatus,  carried  away.  —  L.  ab, 
away;  and  latus,  put  for  .tlatus,  borne, 
carried  ;  from  -y'  TAL,  to  lift.  ^  Since  F. 
ble  is  from  L.  ablatum,  the  E.  badger  (for 
bladger')  and  F.  blaireau  are  closely  related. 

Badinage,  jesting  talk.  (F.  —  Prov.  —  L.) 
F.  badinage.  —  F.  badiner,  to  jest.  —  F. 
badin,  adj.,  jesting.  —  Prov.  bader  (=  F. 
bayer),  lit.  to  gape ;  hence,  to  be  silly.  — 
Late  L.  badai'e,  to  gape  ;  prob.  of  imitative 
origin,  from  ba,  expressive  of  opening  the 
mouth.  Cf.  Babble. 

Baffle,  to  foil,  disgrace.  (Scand.)  A 
Scotch  word,  as  explained  in  Hall’s  Chron. 
Hen.  VIII,  an.  5.  To  haffull  is  ^  a  great  re¬ 
proach  among  the  Scottes ;  ’  it  means  to 
disgrace,  vilify.  Lowland  Sc.  bauchle 


(XV  cent,  hachle),  to  vilify.  —  Lowland  Sc. 
bauch,  baugh,  baach  (with  guttural  ch  or 
gli),  insufficient,  dull  (said  of  tools),  sorry, 
poor,  tired,  jaded,  without  animation  (Ja¬ 
mieson).  —  Icel.  bagr,  awkward,  clumsy, 
bdgr,  uneasy,  bdgr,  strife ;  whence  Icel.  bcegja, 
to  hinder,  push  back,  treat  harshly,  oppress, 
bagga,  to  Mnder. 

Bag.  (E.)  Put  for  halg.  M.  E.  bagge ; 
O.  Northumbrian  bcelig,  bcElg,  Luke,  xvii. 
35.-j-Goth.  balgs,  a  wine-skin ;  G.  balg,  a 
skin  ;  Icel.  belgr,  a  skin,  a  bag.  So  also 
Gael,  balg,  bolg,  also  bag,  a  leathern  bag. 
Lit.  '  that  which  swells  out.’  (Teut.  ^ 
BALG.)  See  Bulge. 

bagatelle,  a  trifle,  a  game.  (F.  —  Ital.  — 
Teut.)  F.  bagatelle,  a  trifle.  —  Ital.  bagattella, 
a  trifle,  dimin.  of  Parmesan  bagata,  a  little 
property ;  from  Lombard  baga,  a  wine-skin, 
of  Teut.  origin  ;  see  Bag,  baggage  (i). 

baggage  (i),  luggage.  (F.-C.)  M.  E. 
baggage,  bagage.  —  O.  F.  bagage,  a  collection 
of  bundles.  —  O.  F.  bague,  a  bundle.  Of 
Celtic  origin ;  Bret,  beadh,  a  bundle,  W. 
baich,  a  burden ;  Gael,  bag,  balg,  a  wallet ; 
see  Bag. 

baggage  (2),  a  worthless  woman.  (F.  — 
C.)  Cormpted  from  O.  F.  bagasse,  *a,  bag¬ 
gage,  quean,’  Cot.  Cf.  Ital.  bagascia,  a 
worthless  woman,  p.  Perhaps  orig.  a 
camp-follower,  baggage-woman;  fromO.F. 
bague,  a  bundle  ;  see  Baggage  (i).  y.  Or 
from  W.  baches,  a  dear  little  girl;  from 
bach,  little. 

bellows.  (E.)  M.E.  beli,  bely,  below, 
a  bag,  but  used  in  the  special  sense  of 
‘  bellows.’  Bellows  is  the  pi.  of  M.  E.  be¬ 
low,  a  bag,  also  another  form  of  belly ;  and 
belly  is  another  form  of  bag.  Cf.  G.  blase- 
balg,  a  ^  blow-bag,*  a  pair  of  bellows. 

belly.  (E.)  M.  E.  bely,  A.  S.  belg,  old¬ 
est  form  bcelig,  lit.  a  bag. Du.  balg,  the 
belly ;  Swed.  balg,  belly,  bellows ;  Dan. 
bcelg,  husk,  belly ;  Gael,  bolg,  bag,  belly. 

bilge.  (Scand.)  Properly  the  protube¬ 
rant  part  (belly)  of  a  ship  or  cask ;  hence 
the  verb  to  bilge,  lit.  to  fill  one’s  belly,  to 
begin  to  leak,  as  a  ship. —  Dan.  bcelge,  to 
swill,  Swed.  dial,  bdlga,  to  fill  one’s  belly. 
Also  written  bulge, 

bilge-water.  (Scand.  and  E.)  Water 
which  enters  a  ship  when  lying  on  her 
bilge,  or  by  her  leaking  there. 

billow,  a  wave.  (Scand.)  Icel.  bylgja, 
a  billow;  Swed.  bblja\  Dan.  bdlge.-\-yi, 
H.  G.  bulge,  a  billow,  a  bag.  Lit.  ^a  swell* 
or  surge ;  cf.  Icel.  belgja,  to  inflate,  puff  out. 
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budge  (2),  a  kind  of  fur.  (F.  —  C.) 
Budge  is  lambskin  with  the  wool  dressed 
outwards  ;  orig.  simply  ‘  skin/  —  F.  botige, 
a  wallet,  great  pouch.  —  Lat.  bulga,  a  little 
bag,  a  word  of  Gaulish  origin.  —  Gal.  bolg, 
balgj  a  bag,  orig.  a  skin ;  see  Bag. 

budget,  a  leathern  bag.  (F.  —  C.)  Y.bou- 
gettCf  dimin.  of  F.  bouge\  see  budge  above. 

Bail  ( I ),  security ;  as  verb,  to  secure.  (F. 

—  L.)  O.  F.  baillevy  a  law  term,  to  secure, 
to  keep  in  custody.  — L.  baiulare,  to  carry 
a  child  about,  to  take  charge  of  a  child.  —  L. 
bdiulus,  a  porter,  carrier.  Cf.  also  O.  F. 
bail,  an  administrator,  from  L.  bdiulus ; 
hence  our  phr.  ‘  to  be  bail' 

bailiff.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  bailif,  -  O.  F. 
bailliff  Cot. ;  cf.  Low  L.  baillitcus.’^O,  F. 
bailler^  to  keep  in  custody. 

bailiwick.  (F.  —  L. ;  and  E.)  From  O.  F. 
haillie^  government,  from  bailler,  vb. ;  and 
M.  E.  wick^  A.  S.  wic^  a  village,  dwelling, 
station,  hence  jurisdiction  (of  a  bailiff). 

Bail  (2),  a  bucket.  See  Bale  (3). 

Bails,  at  cricket.  (F.  — L.?)  O.  F.  bail- 
les,  s.  pi.,  in  the  sense  of  palisade  or  barri¬ 
cade  ;  lit.  pales  or  sticks.  Perhaps  from 
L.  bacillus ^  a  stick.  (Very  doubtful.) 

Bairn,  a  child.  (E.)  See  Bear  (i). 

Bait,  to  feed.  (Scand.)  See  Bite. 

Baize.  (F.  — L.)  See  Bay  (i). 

Bake.  (E.)  M.  E.  baken,  A.  S.  hacan^ 
pt.  t.  boCy  pp.  bacen.^YiM.  bakken\  Icel. 
and  Swed.  baka ;  Dan.  bage ;  G.  backen ; 
Gk.  (pajyeLV,  to  roast,  (y^  BHAG.) 

batch.  (E.)  A  batch  is  as  much  as  is 
baked  at  once ;  hence,  a  quantity.  M.  E. 
bacche,  a  baking ;  from  baken^  to  bake. 

Balance.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  balance.  . 
balancey  ‘a  ballance,  pair  of  weights  or 
ballances Cot.  Cf.  Ital.  bilancia.  —  L. 
bilancem,  acc.  of  bilanx,  having  two  scales. 

—  L.  bi-,  for  bis,  double,  twice  ;  and  lanx, 
a  dish,  platter,  scale  of  a  balance. 

Balcony.  (Ital.  — Teut.)  See  Balk  (i). 

Bald.  (C.)  M.  E.  balled',  the  orig. 
sense  was  ‘  shining,  white,’  as  in  ‘  bald-faced 
stag,’  a  stag  with  a  white  streak  on  its 
face.  — Gael,  and  Irish  bal^  ball,  a  spot, 
mark,  speckle  (properly  a  white  spot  or 
streak) ;  Bret,  bal,  a  white  streak  on  an 
animal’s  face  ;  W.  whiteness  in  a  horse’s 
forehead.  Cf.  Gk.  cpaKios,  white,  (pakanpos, 
bald-headed,  (y  BHA.) 

Balderdash,  poor  stuff.  (Scand.)  It 
formerly  meant  poor  or  weak  drink.  —  Dan. 
balder,  noise,  clatter ;  and  daske,  to  slap, 
flap.  Hence  it  appears  (like  slap-dask)  to 
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have  meant  a  confused  noise ;  secondarily 
a  hodge-podge  (Halliwell) ;  and  generally, 
any  mixture.  See  Bellow  and  Dash. 

Baldric.  (F.-O.  H.  G.)  See  Belt. 

Bale  (i),  a  package;  see  Ball  (2). 

Bale  (2),  evil.  (E.)  M.  E.  bale,  A.  S. 
bealu,  evil.  Icel.  bdl,  misfortune  ;  Goth. 
balws'^,\ci  wickedness;  O.H.G. 

balo,  destruction.  Der.  bale-fuL 

Bale  (3),  to  empty  water  out  of  a  ship. 
(Du.  ?)  XVI  cent.  It  means  to  empty 
a  ship  by  means  of  bails,  i.  e.  buckets. 
Perhaps  Dutch ;  cf.  O.  Du.  baillie,  a  tub 
(Hexham),  Du.  balie,  a  tub,  balien,  to  bale 
out,  Cf.  Swed.  balja,  Dan.  bailie,  G.  balje, 
a  tub.  We  find  also  F.  bailie,  a  tub,  which 
Littre  derives  from  Bret,  bal,  a  pail,  though 
referred  by  Diez  to  a  dimin.  form  from 
Du.  bak,  O.  Du.  back,  .a  trough.  (Doubt¬ 
ful.) 

Balk  (i),  a  beam,  ridge  of  land.  (E.) 
M.  E.  balke.  A.  S.  balca,  a  heap ;  which 
explains  balked  =\2X^  in  heaps,  i  Hen.  IV, 
i,  I.  6i,“|-0.  Sax.  balko,  a  beam  ;  Du.  balk, 
a  beam,  bar ;  Icel.  bdlki,  bdlkr,  a  balk, 
partition ;  Swed.  balk,  a  beam,  partition ; 
Dan.  bjcelke,  a  beam ;  G.  balken.  Orig.  a 
ridge  made  by  the  plough,  (y'  BHAR.) 
See  Bore  (1),  Bar. 

balcony.  (Ital.  — Teut.)  Ital.  halcone, 
palcone,  orig.  a  stage.  — O.  H.  G.  palcho,  a 
scaffold ;  cognate  with  O.  Sax.  balko,  a 
beam  (above). 

balk  (2),  iDaulk,  to  hinder.  (E.)  M.  E. 
balken.  To  put  a  balk  or  bar  in  a  man’s  way. 

bulk  (3),  the  stall  of  a  shop.  (Scand.) 
In  Sh.  —  Icel.  bdlkr,  a  beam ;  also,  a  partition 
(pronounced  with  d  like  ow  in  cow) ;  see 
Balk,  above.  Der.  bulk-head,  a  partition. 

Ball  (i),  a  dance.  (F.  — LowL.)  Y.bal.<^ 
Low  L;  ballare,  to  dance,  Gk.  ^akki^eiv, 
to  dance. 

ballad.  (F.  —  Prov.  —  Low  L.)  M.  E. 
balade.  —  O.  F.  balade  ;  F.  ballade.  —  Prov. 
ballada,  a  song  for  dancing  to. —  Low  L. 
ballare,  to  dance. 

ballet.  (F.  — Low  L.)  F.  ballet,  dimin. 
of  bal,  a  dance. 

Ball  (2),  a  spherical  body.  (F.  — O.H.G.) 
M.  E.  balle.  —  F.  balle.  —  M.  PI.  G.  balle, 
O.  H.  G.  palld,  a  ball,  sphere,  -f-  Icel.  bdllr. 

bale  (i),  a  package.  (P".  —  O.  H.  G.) 
M.  E.  bcLle.  —  F.  bale,  a  ball,  also  a  pack, 
as  of  merchandise ;  Cot.  The  same  as  P\ 
balle,  a  ball ;  hence,  a  round  package. 

balloon,  a  large  ball.  (P\  — O.  H.  G.) 
Formerly  baloon^  a  ball  used  in  a  game 
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like  football.  —  O.  F.  halon,  ‘  a  little  ball, 
or  pack ;  a  football  or  baloon ;  ’  Cot. 
Mod.  F.  ballon ;  Span,  balon ;  Ital.  /^al- 
lone ;  augmentative  form  of  F.  halle^  &c,, 
a  ball. 

ballot.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  F.  halloter^  to 
choose  lots.  —  F.  ballotte,  a  little  ball  used 
for  voting ;  dimin.  of  F.  balle^  a  ball.  And 
see  Bole,  Bowl,  Bolt,  Bolster,  Boil  (2), 
Boiled  (under  Bulge). 

Ballad  ;  see  Ball  (i). 

Ballast.  (Du.)  See  Lade  (i). 

Ballet.  (F.  —  LowL.)  See  Ball  (i). 

Balloon,  Ballot;  see  Ball  (2). 

Balm.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  A  modified  spell¬ 
ing  ;  M.  E.  baiune.  —  O.  F.  bausme.  —  L. 
balsamu7n.  —  Gk.  paXcra/xov,  fragrant  resin 
of  the  ^aKaa^ioSj  or  balsam-tree.  Der.  ef?i- 
bahn. 

balsam.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  balsamum  ;  as 
above. 

Baluster,  a  rail  of  a  stair-case,  small 
column,  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  baliksU'e ; 
balustres,  ‘  ballisters,  little,  round,  and  short 
pillars,  ranked  on  the  outsides  of  cloisters, 
terraces,’  &c. ;  Cot.  —  Ital.  balaustro^  a  ba¬ 
luster;  so  called  from  a  fancied  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  flower  of  the  wild  pome¬ 
granate.  —  Ital.  balausto,  balaustra,  the 
flower  of  the  pomegranate.  —  L.  balaustium. 
—  Gk.  ^aXavGTLOv,  the  flower  of  the  wild 
pomegranate.  Cf.  Gk.  l3d\avos,  an  acorn. 
Der.  balustr-ade,  F.  balustrade,  from  Ital. 
balustrata,  furnished  with  balusters, 

banisters ;  corruption  of  balusters  or 
ballisters. 

Bamboo.  (Malay.)  XVII  cent.  Malay 
bambii,  the  same. 

Bamboozle,  to  cajole.  (Unknown.) 

Ban,  a  proclamation.  (E.)  Chiefly  in 
the  pi.  ban7is  (of  marriage).  M.  E.  ban. 
A.  S.  gebann,  a  proclamation  (the  prefix 
ge-  making  no  difference).  Cf.  A.  S.  dban- 
nan,  to  summon,  order  out.  -f-  Du.  ban, 
excommunication  ;  bannen,  to  exile  ;  I  cel. 
and  Swed.  bann,  Dan.  band,  O.  H.  G.  ban, 
a  ban  ;  Icel.  and  Swed.  ba^ina,  to  chide, 
Dan.  bande,  to  curse.  Cf.  \u.fama,  a  ru¬ 
mour.  (y'  BHA.) 

abandon.  (F.  -  Low  L.  -  O.  H.  G.) 
M.  E.  aba^idoune,  verb.  —  F.  abandonner.  — 
F.  a  bandon,  at  liberty  (Brachet).  —  L.  ad, 
at ;  Low.  L.  band-um,  also  bannu7?t,  an 
order,  decree,  from  O.  H.  G.  ban,  pan,  a 
summons,  ban  (above).  Der.  abandon- 
me^tt. 

bandit.  (Ital.  -  O.  H.  G.)  In  Sh.- 


Ital.  bandito,  outlawed,  pp.  of  bandire,  \.o 
proscribe.  —  Low  L.  bannire,  to  proclaim. 

—  O.  H.  G.  banuan^  tp^  summon ;  from 
O.  H.  G.  ban,  cognate  with  E.  ban. 

banish.  (F.  -  O.  H.  G.)  M.  E.  banis- 
shen.  —  O.  F.  banis-,  stem,  of  pres.  part,  of 
banir,  bannir,  to  proscribe.  —  Low  L.  ban¬ 
nire  ;  as  above. 

banns.  (E.)  Merely  the  pi.  of  ban. 

contraband.  (Ital.  —  Teut.)  Ital.  con- 
trabbando,  prohibited  goods. —  Ital.  contra 
(  =  L.  control),  against;  bando,  a  ban,  from 
Low  L.  bannum,  a  word  of  Teut.  origin. 

Banana,  the  plantain-tree.  (Span.)  Span. 
banana,  fruit  of  the  banano ;  prob.  of  W. 
Indian  origin. 

Band  (i).  Bond.  (E.)  See  Bind. 

Band  (2),  a  company  of  men  ;  see  Bind. 

Bandit,  a  robber ;  see  Ban. 

Bandog,  Bandy,  Bandy-legged ;  see 
Bind. 

Bane,  harm.  (E.)  M.  E.  bane.  A.  S. 
bana,  a  murderer,  bane.  +  Icel.  bani',  Dan. 
and  Swed.  bane,  death ;  Goth,  banjo,  a 
wound  ;  Gk.  cpovos,  murder,  <pov€vs,  a 
murderer.  (V  BHAN.)  Der.  bane-ful. 

Bang  (t),  to  beat.  (Scand.)  In  Sh.  Dan. 
banke,  to  beat,  O.  Swed  bdnga,  Icel.  baitg, 
a  hammering.  Cf.  Skt.  bhanj,  to  break. 

bungle,  to  mend  clumsily.  (Scand.) 
Swed.  dial,  bangla,  to  work  ineffectually; 
from  Swed.  dial,  bwika,  bonka,  or  banka, 
to  strike;  see  Bang  (i). 

Bang  (2),  a  narcotic  drug.  (Pers.)  Pers. 
bang.  Cf.  Skt.  bhangd,  hemp ;  the  drug 
being  made  from  the  wild  hemp. 

Banish.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  See  Ban. 

Banisters,  corruption  of  Balusters. 

Bank  (i),  a  mound  of  earth.  (E.)  M.  E. 
banke,  boncke  (Layamon,  25185).  A.  S. 
banc  (unauthorised),  -f-  O.  Du.  banck,  a 
b^nch;  Icel.  bakki  (for  banki),  a  bank; 
O.  H.  G.panch,  a  bank,  a  bench.  Doublet, 
bench. 

bank  (2),  for  money.  (F.  — Teut.)  F. 
banque,  a  money-changer’s  table  or  bench. 

—  O.  Du.  banck,  M.  H.  G.  banc,  a  bench, 
table. 

bankrupt.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  Teut.  and  L.) 
Modified  from  F.  banqueroute,  bankruptcy, 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  word 
to  L.  ruptus,  broken.  —  Ital.  banca  rotta,  a 
broken  bench,  because  the  money-changer’s 
bench  is  said  to  have  broken  on  his  failure. 

—  M.  H.  G.  banc,  a  bench ;  and  L.  rupta, 
fern,  of  ruptus,  pp.  of  rumpere,  to  break. 

banquet.  (F.  — Teut.)  F.  banquet,  a 
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feast;  lit.  a  small  bench  or  table;  dimin. 
of  F.  banc.  —  M.  H.  G.  banc,  a  bench,  table. 

bench.  (E.)  M.  E.  benche.'^ A.S.  bene. 
-J-  Du.  bank,  a  bench,  table,  bank  for 
money;  Swed.  and  Dan.  bank',  G.  bank. 

Banner,  Banneret ;  see  Bind. 

Bannock,  a  cake.  (C.)  Gael,  bonnach,  a 
cake. 

Banns,  pi.  of  Ban,  q.  v. 

Banquet.  (F,  —  Teut.)  See  Bank. 

Bantam.  (Java.)  A  fowl  from  Banta7n, 
in  Java. 

Banter,  raillery.  (Unknown.) 

Bantling,  an  infant.  (E.)  Prob.  for 
band-ling,  one  wrapped  in  swaddling  bands ; 
with  double  dimin.  suffix  -l-ing.  See  Bind. 

Banyan,  a  tree.  (Skt.)  An  English, 
not  a  native  name  for  the  tree.  So  called 
because  used  as  a  market-place  for  mer¬ 
chants  or  '  bannyans,’  as  we  termed  them ; 
see  Sir  T.  Herbert,  Travels,  ed.  1665,  pp. 
51,  123.  — Skt.  bavdj,  a  merchant. 

Baobab,  a  tree.  (African.)  The  native 
name  in  Senegal. 

Baptise,  Baptize.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F or- 
merly  baptise ;  M.  E.  baptisen.  —  O.  F.  bap- 
tiser.  —  'L,.  baptizare.  jSaTrWfeti/ ;  from 

(^dirreiv,  to  dip.  Der.  baptist,  Gk.  iSuTT- 
rKST-qs,  a  dipper ;  baptism,  Gk.  (SdirTiaixa,  a 
dipping. 

anabaptist.  (Gk.)  One  who  baptizes 
again.  Coined  from  Gk.  dvd,  again ;  and 
baptist. 

Bar,  a  rail.  (F.  —  C.)  M.  E.  barre.  — 
O.  F.  barre.  —  Bret,  barre^t,  a  bar ;  bar, 
branch  of  a  tree ;  W.  bar,  Gael,  and  Irish 
bai'Ta,  a  bar.  (-y^BHAR.) 

barracks.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  C.)  F.  baraque. 
—  Ital.  baracca,  a  tent  for  soldiers.  Of 
Celtic  origin ;  Bret,  bar,  a  branch  of  a 
tree ;  Gael,  barr,  a  spike,  barrack,  top- 
branches  of  trees,  barrachad,  a  hut  or 
booth.  Cf.  Low  L.  barree,  palisades. 

barrel.  (F.  -  C.)  M.  E.  barel.  -  O.  F. 
bareil ;  F.  baril.  —  F.  barre,  a  bar ;  from 
the  staves  of  it.  p.  That  the  word  is  of 
Celtic  origin  is  shewn  by  W.  baril,  Gael. 
baraill,  Ir.  bairile,  Manx  barrel,  a  barrel ; 
from  W.  bar,  &c.,  a  bar.  And  see  below. 

barricade.  (F.  -  Span.  -  C.)  F.  barri¬ 
cade.  —  Span,  barricada,  a  barricade,  lit. 
one  made  with  barrels  full  of  earth.— 

I  Span,  barrica,  a  barrel.  —  Span,  barra,  a 
bar ;  see  barrel. 

1  barrier.  (F.-C.)  M.  E.  barrere.^Y. 
barribre,  —  F.  barrer,  to  bar  up.  —  F.  barre, 
a  bar. 
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'  ’  barrister.  (Low  L.  -  C.)  A  barbarous 
word  ;  formed  with  suffix  -ister  (  =  Low  L. 
-istarius)  from  the  sb.  bar.  Spelman  gives 
the  Low  L.  form  as  barrasterius . 

debar.  (L.  and  C.)  Coined  from  L.  de, 
from ;  and  bar. 

embargo.  (Span.  — C.)  Span,  embargo, 
an  arrest,  a  stoppage  of  ships ;  lit.  a  put¬ 
ting  a  bar  in  the  way.  Formed  with  pre¬ 
fix  em-  (  =  Lat.  in)  from  Span,  ban^a,  a  bar. 

embarrass.  (F.-C.)  F.  embarrasser, 
to  perplex;  lit,  to  hinder,  put  a  bar  in 
one’s  way.  — F.  e7n-  (  =  L.  iri),  and  a  stem 
barras-,  due  to  barre,  a  bar.  p.  The  stem 
barras-  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  Prov. 
barras,  a  bar.  Span,  barras,  a  prison,  both 
used  as  singular,  though  really  the  pi. 
forms  of  Prov.  and  Span,  barra,  a  bar. 
The  word  is  Southern  F. 

Barb  (i),  hook  on  an  arrow.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  barbe.  —  L.  barba,  a  beard.  Hence  O.  F. 
jlesche  barbelee,  ^a  bearded  or  barbed 
arrow ;  ’  Cot. 

barbel,  a  fish.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  bar- 
bylle.^O.Y.  barbel,  F.  barbeau.^^Y,  bai'- 
bellus,  dimin.  of  barbus,  a  barbel.  —  L. 
barba,  a  beard.  ^  Named  from  four 
beard-like  appendages  near  the  mouth. 

barber.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  harbour.  — 
O.  F.  barbier,  a  barber.  —  F.  barbe,  a  beard ; 
as  above.  See  Beard. 

burbot,  a  fish.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  barbote,  a 
burbot;  named  from  its  small  beards  on 
the  nose  and  chin.  —  F.  barbe,  a  beard. 
Barb  (2),  a  horse.  (F.  —  Barbary.)  F. 
barbe,  a  Barbary  horse;  named  from  the 
country. 

Barbarous.  (L.  — Gk.)  L.  barbarus.^m 
Gk.  ^dp^apos,  foreign,  lit.  stammering ;  a 
name  given  by  Greeks  to  express  the 
strange  sound  of  foreign  languages.  Cf.  L. 
balbus,  stammering. 

Bart)ed,  as  applied  to  horses ;  see 
Beard. 

Barbel,  Barber;  see  Barb  (i). 
Bsirberry,  Berberry,  a  shrub.  (F.— 
Arab.)  Y.berberis',  Cot.  Axzih.  ba7'bdris, 
the  barberry-tree.  ^  The  spelling  should 
be  berbe7y  or  barba7y ;  no  connection  with 
berry. 

Barbican.  (F.  —  Arab.  ?)  M.  E.  barbica7i, 
—  F.  barbaca77e,  a  barbican  or  outwork  of  a 
castle ;  also,  a  loop-hole ;  also,  an  outlet 
for  water.  Perhaps  from  Arab.  ba7'bakJi, 
an  aqueduct,  a  sewer  (Devic). 

Bard.  (C.)  W.  ba7'dd,  Irish  and  Gael. 
ba7'd,  a  poet. 
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Bare.  (E.)  M.  E.  bar.  A.  S.  hmr.  + 
Icel.  herr\  G.  bar\  Lith.  basaSfbosuSj\)2,\^'‘ 
footed. 

Bargain.  (F.  -  Low  L.)  M.  E.  ba7'gayn, 
sb.  —  O.  F.  ba^gaigJterj  barginer,  to  chaffer. 

—  Low  L.  barca7iiare,  to  change  about. 
Supposed  to  be  from  Low  L.  bajxa,  a  bark 
or  ship  for  merchandise ;  see  Bark  (i). 

Barge;  see  Bark  (i). 

Bark  (i),  Barque.  (F.  — Low  L.-Gk. 

—  Egypt.)  Bai'k  is  an  E.  spelling  of  F. 
barque^  a  little  ship.  —  Low  L.  ba^xa^  a  sort 
of  ship  ;  shorter  form  of  barica’^,  dimin.  of 
barisy  a  sort  of  boat  (Propertius).  — Gk. 
^dpLs,  a  row-boat.  Of  Egyptian  origin ; 
Coptic  ba7'z,  a  boat. 

barge.  (F.  —  Low  L.  —  Gk.  —  Egypt.) 
M.  E.  ba7'ge."^Y.  bajge.mm'Low  L.  barica^y 
dimin.  of  baris ;  as  above. 

debark.  (F.  —  Low  L.)  F.  debarquery 
formerly  desba7'query  to  land  from  a  ship.  — 
O.  F.  des~  (L.  dis-')y  away;  and  F.  ba7'qiie. 
So  also  e77ibark  (F.  e7ii-ba7'quer') ;  whence 

dis-e77iba7'k. 

Bark  (2),  the  rind  of  a  tree.  (Scand.) 
hi.  E.  —  Swed.  ba7'k'y  Dan.  bark\ 

Icel.  bbrkr. 

Bark  (3),  to  yelp  as  a  dog.  (E.)  M.  E. 
be7'ke7t.  —  A.  S.  beo7xa7ty  bo7xia7iy  to  bark. 
Perhaps  allied  to  b7xak,  to  make  a  cracking 
noise;  cf.  Y.  f7'ag-ory  a  crash. 

Barley.  (E.)  Si.  E.  barli.^  K.S.  bcerlic. 

—  A.  S.  berey  barley  (Low  Sc.  bear')',  and 
•lie,  put  for  ledc,  a  leek,  plant.  Cf.  Goth. 
barizemSy  made  of  barley;  L.  far,  corn. 
See  Farina,  Leek,  Garlic. 

barn.  (E.)  hi.  E.  be7'7ie.  A.  S.  berTt, 
contr.  form  of  ber-e7'7t  (Luke,  iii.  17).— 
A.  S.  here,  barley;  and  ern,  a  place  for 
storing,  corner. 

barton,  a  court-yard,  manor.  (E.)  O. 
Northumb.  be7'e-tu7i  (hlatt.  iii.  12).  — A.  S. 
here,  barley;  and  tu7iy  an  enclosure;  see 
Town. 

Barm  (i),  yeast.  (E.)  hi.  E.  berme. 
A.  S.  beor77ia.  -f-  Du.  bc7'77i ;  Swed.  bdr77ia ; 
G.  bdr77ie.  Allied  to  Ferment  and  Brew. 
Barm  (2),  the  lap.  (E.)  See  Bear  (i). 
Barn.  (E.)  See  Barley. 

Barnacle  (i),  a  kind  of  goose.  (Low 
L.  — C.  ?)  Dimin.  from  F.  ber7iaque  (Cot.), 
Low  L.  ber7iaca.  ‘  Be7'7tac<Zy  aues  aucis 
palustribus  similes ;  ’  Ducange.  Used  by 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  presumably  of 
Celtic  origin.  (See  hlax  hliiller,  Lectures, 
2nd  Series.) 

Barnacle  (2),  a  sort  of  shell-fish.  (C.  ?l 
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or  L.  — Gk.)  Prob.  a  dimin.  from  Irish 
ba7neachy2.  limpet;  Gael,  bairneach,  W. 
brenig,  Bret.  bre7t7iiky  b7'mnik,  a  limpet;  " 
Corn.  b7X7i7iiCy  limpets,  derived  by  R.  Wil¬ 
liams  from  b7'07ty  the  breast,  which  the 
limpet  resembles  in  form.  p.  Otherwise, 
it  is  a  dimin.  of  L.  pe7'7tay  a  shell-fish; 
pernactila  being  changed  into  be7'7iacula 
(hlax  Muller,  Lectures,  ii.  584).  L.  pe7’7ta 
also  means  a  ham,  thigh-bone.  —  Gk.  iripva, 
a  ham. 

Barnacles,  spectacles,  orig.  irons  put  on 
the  noses  of  horses  to  keep  them  quiet. 

(C. ?)  The  sense  of  ‘spectacles’  is  late, 
and  due  to  a  jesting  allusion,  hi.  E.  ber- 
7iaky  dimin.  bernakill.  ^  Ber7iak  for  hors, 
be7  7iakill,  Chamus  ’  (i.e.  L.  ca7?ius) ;  Prompt. 
Parv.  I  suspect  ber7iak  (for  bre7iak)  to  be 
the  same  word  as  b7'a7ik  or  bra7iks ;  see 
Branks.  The  sense  is  just  the  same.  We 
find  be7'7tac  in  O.  F.  (in  an  Eng.  hIS.)  ; 
Wright’s  Vocab.  i.  100,  1.  3. 

Barometer,  for  measuring  the  weight  of 
the  air.  (Gk.)  Gk.  (Sapo-,  for  ^dpos,  weight ; 
and  fiirpovy  a  measure  ;  see  Metre. 

Baron,  a  title.  (F.-O.  H.  G.)  hi.  E. 
ba7-07t.  —  Y.  baro7t'y  older  form  ber  (Prov. 
bar),  the  suffix  -07t  only  marking  the  acc. 
case  (Diez).  — O.  H.  G.  bar,  a  man,  prob.  a 
porter  (cf.  G.  frucht-bar,  fruit -bearing). 
Perhaps  from  O.  H.  G.  bera7iy  to  bear ;  see 
Bear  (i).  ^  Uncertain. 

Barouche,  a  carriage.  (G.  — Ital.  — L.) 

G.  bariUsche.  —  Ital.  baroccio,  bhxccio,  a 
chariot,  orig.  a  two -wheeled  car.  —  L.  bi- 
rotuSy  two-wheeled. —  L.  bi-,  double;  and 
rota,  a  wheeL 

Barracks.  (F.  —  Ital.  — C.)  See  Bar. 

Barrel.  (F.  —  C.)  See  Bar. 

Barren.  (F.)  Isl.Y.  ba7xm.  —  O.Y.  ba- 
raigne ;  F.  brehaigne,  sterile.  Of  unknown 
origin.  j 

Barricade,  Barrier,  Barrister;  see  i 
Bar.  j 

Barrow  (i),  a  burial-mound.  (E.)  See 
Borough. 

Barrow  (2),  a  wheel-barrow.  (E.)  See  I 
Bear  (i).  * 

Barter,  to  traffic.  (F.)  hi.  E.  ba'rt7y7i. 

—  O.  F.  bareter,  ba7'ater,  ‘  to  cheat,  beguile,  ! 
also  to  barter ;’  Cot.  O.  F.  ba7'aty  ‘  cheat-  . 
ing,  also  a  barter;’  Cot.  p.  Of  doubtful 
origin ;  Diez  suggests  Gk.  vpaTreiv,  irpaa- 
CHv,  to  transact  business ;  but  rather  Celtic 
(Littre).  Cf.  Bret,  barad,  treachery,  Irish 
brathy  W.  brad,  treacher}^  Gael.  b7'athy  ad-  j 
1  vantage  by  unfair  means;  Irish  b7'adacb,  II 
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Gael,  hradag^  thievish,  roguish ;  W.  bradu, 
to  plot. 

Barton.  (E.)  See  Barley. 

Barytes,  in  chemistry.  (Gk.)  Named 
from  its  weight.  —  Gk.  weight.  — 

Gk.  jSapus,  heavy.  See  Grave  (2). 

barytone.  (Ital.-Gk.)  Better  bari¬ 
tones  a  musical  term  for  a  deep  voice.— 
Ital.  baritonOi  a  baritone.  —  Gk.  paph-s, 
heavy,  deep  ;  and  t6vos,  a  tone ;  see  Tone. 
Basalt.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  basalte.  —  L.  ba- 
saltes,  a  hard  kind  of  marble  in  Ethiopia. 
An  African  word  (Pliny). 

Base  (i),  low.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  bass, 
base.  —  F.  bas,  m.,  basse,  fern.  —  Low  L.  bas- 
sus,  low ;  the  same  word  as  L.  Bassus, 
proper  name,  which  seems  to  have  meant 
‘  stout,  fat,’  rather  than  merely  ‘  low.’ 

abase.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  abaisser,  abbaisser\ 
Cot.  —  Low  L.  abassare,  to  lower.  —  L.  ad^ 
to  ;  and  Low  L.  bassare,  to  lower,  from 
bassusy  low.  Der.  abase-ment. 

basement,  lowest  floor  of  a  building. 
(F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  Appears  in  F.  as  soubasse- 
ment,  the  basement  of  a  building  ,*  formed 
from  sous,  under,  and  •basse7nent,  borrowed 
from  Ital.  bassa77iento,  lit.  an  abasement.  — 
Ital.  bassare,  to  lower.  —  Ital.  basso,  low.  — 
Low  L.  bassus, 

bass  (i),  lowest  part  in  music.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  basse,  fern,  of  bas,  low.  Cf.  Ital.  basso. 

bass-relief.  (Ital.  -  L.)  Ital.  basso- 
7'elievo.  See  under  Levity, 
bassoon,  a  bass  instrument.  (F.  — Ital. 

—  L.)  F.  basson.  —  Ital.  bassone,  a  bassoon. 

—  Ital.  basso,  bass  (above). 

debase.  (L.,  and  F.  —  L.)  Formed 
from  base  by  prefixing  L.  de,  down. 

Base  (2),  a  foundation.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.) 
M.  E.  bas.  —  F.  base.  —  L.  basis.  —  Gk.  Pclctls, 
a  going,  a  pedestal,  base.  -  Gk.  base  Pa-, 
to  go,  as  in  paivciv,  to  go.  (^  GA.) 
basis.  (L.  —  Gk.)  J->.  basis,  as  siboye. 
Basement.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  L.)  See 
Base  (i). 

Basenet,  Basnet ;  see  Basin. 

Bashful.  (F.  andK.)  Put  for  abash-ful\ 
see  Abash.  Prob.  by  confusion  with  abase 
and  base, 

Basil,  a  plant.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  Short  for 
basilic.  basilic,  ‘herb  basill;’  Cot. — 
L.  basilicuin,  neut.  of  basilicus,  royal.— 
Gk.  PaaiXiKus,  royal.  —  Gk.  paaiXeits,  a  king. 

basilica,  a  large  hall.  (L.-Gk.)  L. 
basilica,  fern,  of  basilicus,  royal. 

basilisk,  a  fabled  serpent.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
PaaiXiaKQs,  lit,  royal ;  also  a  lizard  or  ser- 
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pent,  named  from  a  spot  on  the  head  like 
a  crown.  —  Gk.  PaaiK^vs,  a  king. 

Basin.  (F.  —  C.)  M.  E.  bacin,  basin. 

O.  F.  bacin ;  F.  bassin.  —  Gael,  bac,  a  hol¬ 
low;  W.  bach,  a  hook;  Bret,  bak,  bag,  a 
shallow  boat. 

basenet,  basnet,  a  light  helmet.  (F.  - 
C.)  ^  In  Spenser.  —  O.  F.  bacinet,  dimin.  of 
bacin ;  from  its  shape. 

Basis.  (L.  -  Gk.)  See  Base  (2). 

Bask.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  baske,  to  bathe 
oneself.  Palsgrave ;  and  cf.  bathe  hire,  to 
bask  herself,  Ch.  C.  T.  Nonnes  Prestes 
Tale,  446.  —  Icel.  ba^a  sik,  to  bathe  one¬ 
self  ;  cf.  Icel.  bd^ast  (for  ba'^ask),  to  bathe 
oneself.  Cf.  also  Swed.  dial,  at  bas  a  sig  i 
solen,  to  bask  in  the  sun,  badjisk,  fishes 
basking  in  the  sun.  See  Bath.  ^  Formed 
like  Busk. 

Basket.  (C.)  M,  E.  basket.  —  W.  basged ; 
Com.  basced ;  Irish  basceid ;  Gael,  bascaid,  a 
basket.  Perhaps  from  W.  basg,  a  plaiting. 
Bass  (i),  in  music.  See  Base  (i). 

Bass  (2),  Barse,  Brasse,  a  fish.  (E.) 
M.  E.  bai'se,  bace  (with  loss  of  r).  A.  S. 
bcBrs,  a  perch. + Du.  baars ;  G.  bars,  barsch, 
a  perch. 

bream,  a  fish.  (F.-Teut.)  M.E.te?;?. 
—  O.  F.  bi'esine  (F.  breine).  —  M.  H.  G. 
brahse77i  (G.  brassen)  ;  O.  H. G.  prahseiiia', 
extended  form  of  G.  bars.  ^ 

Bassoon.  (F.-Ital.-L.)  [See  Base  (i). 
Bast.  (E.)  M.  E.  bast ;  bast-tre,  a  lime- 
tree.  A.  S.  bcest,  a  lime-tree ;  whence  bast 
is  made,  -f-  Icel.,  Swed.,  Dan.,  G.  bast. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Bind. 

baste  (3),  to  sew  slightly,  (F.  —  M. 
H.  G.)  M.  E.  hasten.  —  O.  F.  bastir,  F. 
bdtir,  to  sew  slightly;  a  tailor’s  term.  — 
M.  H.  G.  basteii,  to  bind ;  orig.  to  tie  with 
bast.  —  G.  bast,  bast. 

Bastard,  an  illegitimate  child.  (F.) 
M.  E.  bastard,  applied  to  Will.  I.  —  O.  F. 
bastard,  the  same  as  fils  de  bast,  lit.  ^  the 
son  of  a  pack-saddle,’  not  of  a  bed,  [The 
expression  a  bast  ibore,  illegitimate,  occurs 
in  Rob.  of  Glouc.  p.  516.]  — O.  F.  bast,  a 
pack-saddle  (F.  bdf)  ;  with  suffix  -ard,  from 
O.  H.  G.  hart,  hard,  first  used  as  a  suffix 
in  proper  names  and  then  generally. 

Baste  (i),  to  beat.  (Scand.)  Icel.  beysta, 
to  beat ;  Swed.  bbsta,  to  thump.  Cf. 
O.  Swed.  basa,  to  strike. 

Baste  (2),  to  pour  fat  over  meat.  (Un¬ 
mown.  In  Sh.  *  To  baste,  linire ;  ’  Levins, 
ed.  1570. 

Baste  (3),  to  sew  slightly.  See  Bast. 
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Bastile,  a  fortress.  (F.)  O.  F.  bastille,  a 
building.  —  O.  F.  bastir  (F.  bdtir),  to  build. 
Origin  uncertain ;  perhaps  allied  to  Baton. 

bastion.  (F.  —  Ital.)  F.  bastion.  —  Ital. 
bastione,  part  of  a  fortification.  —  Ital.  bas- 
tire,  to  build ;  allied  to  O.  F.  bastir.  And 
see  Battlement. 

Bastinado  (Span.)  See  Baton. 

Bastion.  (F. --Ital.)  See  Bastile. 

Bat  (i),  a  cudgel.  (C.)  M.  E.  batte.'^ 
Irish  and  Gael,  bata,  bat,  a  staff,  cudgel; 
cf.  Bret,  bataraz,  a  club.  Der.  bat-let,  with 
double  dimin.  suffix  -l-et. 

Bat  (2),  a  winged  mammal.  (Scand.) 
Corrupted  from  M.  E.  bakke.  —  Dan.  bakke, 
now  only  in  comp,  aften-bakke,  evening- 
bat.  And  bakke  is  for  blakke\  Icel.  le^r- 
blaka,  a  ^leather-flapper,’  a  bat.  —  Icel.  blaka, 
to  flutter,  flap  the  wings. 

Batch.  (E.)  See  Bake. 

Bate  (i),  to  diminish.  (F.  —  L.)  Short 
for  abate,  by  loss  of  a ;  see  Batter  (i). 

Bate  (2),  strife.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  bate', 
a  dipt  form  of  Debate,  in  the  sense  of 
strife.  ^  So  also  fence  for  de-fence. 

Bath.  (E.)  M.  E.  bd^.  A.  S.  bce"^.  -|- 
Icel.  bd^  ;  O.  H.  G.  pad,  bad',  O.  Swed. 
bad.  The  orig.  sense  was  a  place  of 
warmth ;  cf.  O.  H.  G.  bdhen  (G.  bahen), 
L.  fouere,  to  warm,  foment.  Allied  to 
Foment  and  Bake. 

bathe.  (E.)  A.  S.  ba'^ian,  to  bathe.  — 
A.  S.  bce^,  a  bath.  And  see  Bask. 

Bathos.  (Gk.)  Lit.  depth,  sinking.  —  Gk. 
PdOos,  depth ;  cf.  (3a6vs,  deep,  GABH.) 

Baton,  Batoon,  a  cudgel.  (F.)  F.  baton, 
O. F.  baston.'^l^o^  L.  bastone^n,  acc.  of 
basto,  a  cudgel.  Origin  doubtful ;  connected 
by  Diez  with  Gk.  to  support. 

bastinado.  (Span.)  From  Span,  bas- 
tonada,  a  beating.  —  Span,  boston,  a  stick  = 
Low  L.  bastonein  (above). 

batten  (2),  a  wooden  rod.  (F.)  To 
batten  down  is  to  fasten  with  battens.  Batten 
is  merely  another  spelling  of  Baton. 

Battalion.  (F.  — Ital.)  See  Batter. 

Batten  (i),  to  grow  fat,  fatten.  (Scand.) 
See  Better. 

Batten  (2)  ;  see  under  Baton. 

Batter  (i),  to  beat.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
batren.  -  F.  battre.  —  L.  batere,  popular  form 
of  batuere,  to  beat. 

abate.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  abaten.  —  O.  F. 
abatre.""\jO'w  L.  abbattere,  to  beat  from  or 
down.  —  L.  ab,  from ;  and  batere,  for  batuere, 
to  beat.  ^  Hence  bate^  to  beat  down ;  by 
loss  oia. 


battalion.  (F.— Ital.-L.)  F.  bataillon. 

—  Ital.  battaglione,  a  battalion.  —  Ital.  bat- 
taglia,  a  battle ;  see  battle  below. 

batter  (2),  a  compound  of  eggs,  flour, 
and  milk.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  batour.  —  O.  F. 
bature,  a  beating.  —  F.  battre,  to  beat  (above). 
So  called  because  beaten  up. 

battery.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  baterie,  batterie, 
‘beating,  battery  ;  ’  Cot.  —  F.  battre,  to  beat, 
battle.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  bataille,  bataile. 

—  O.  F.  bataille,  (i)  a  fight,  (2)  a  battalion. 
Low  L.  batalia,  a  fight.  —  L.  batere,  for 
batuere,  to  beat. 

battledoor.  (Prov.  —  L.)  M.  E.  batyl- 
doure.  Prompt.  Parv.  —  Prov.  batedor.  Span. 
batidor,  a  washing-beetle,  which  was  also 
at  first  the  sense  of  the  E.  word.  [The 
corruption  to  battledoor  was  due  to  con¬ 
fusion  with  battle,  a  small  bat.]  —  Prov. 
batre.  Span,  batir,  the  same  as  F.  battre,  to 
beat;  with  suffix  -dor,  which  in  Prov.  and 
Span.  =L.  suffix  -torem,  acc.  form  from 
nom.  -tor,  expressing  the  agent. 

combat.  (F.  — L.)  Orig.  a  verb.  —  F. 
combattre,  O.  F.  combatre,  to  fight  with.  — 
F.  co7n-  (  =  L.  com-),  with;  and  F.  battre, 
O.  F.  batre,  to  fight.  Der.  co7nbat-ant  (F. 
pres.  pt.). 

debate.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  debaten.  — 
O.  F.  debatre,  to  debate,  argue.  —  L.  de, 
down;  batere,  to  beat  (above). 

rebate,  to  blunt  a  sword’s  edge.  (F.— 
L.)  O.  F.  rebatre,  to  beat  back  again.  — 
F.  re-  (L.  re-),  back ;  O.  F.  batre,  F.  bcettre, 
to  beat ;  see  Batter  (i)  above. 
Battlement.  (F.)  M.  E.  batelment, 
batihnent.  No  doubt  equivalent  to  an 
O.  F.  bastillemenf^ ,  from  O.  F.  bastiller,  to 
fortify,  derivative  of  O.  F.  bastir,  to  build. 
See  Bastile. 

embattle  (i),  to  furnish  with  battle¬ 
ments.  (F.)  yi.^.  embattelen.^^O.Y.  e7n- 

( =  L.  im-,  for  in-,  prefix) ;  and  O.  F.  bas¬ 
tiller,  to  fortify  ;  as  above. 

Bauble  (i),  a  fool’s  mace.  (C.  ?;  with 
E.  suffix.)  Different  from  bauble  (2).  M.  E. 
babyll,  bable,  babel  (Gower,  C.  A.  i.  224). 
Named  from  its  swinging  motion  ;  cf.  M.  E. 
bablen,  to  swing  about,  as  if  for  mod.  E. 
bobble^,  to  keep  bobbing,  frequent,  oibob; 
see  Bob. 

Bauble  (2),  a  plaything.  (F.  —  Ital.) 
Corr.  from  F.  babiole,  a  child’s  toy. —  Ital. 
babbola,  a  toy.  —  Ital.  babbeo,  a  simpleton  ; 
cf.  Low  L.  bcLbulus,  a  simpleton.  From  the 
uttering  of  indistinct  sounds ;  cf.  Gk.  Pafid- 
idv,  to  chatter;  see  Babble,  Barbarous. 


BAWD. 

^  The  corruption  of  F.  babioh  was  due  to 
confusion  with  Bauble  (i). 

Bawd,  a  lewd  person.  (F.  —  G.)  See 
Bold. 

Bawl.  (Scand.)  Icel.  baula,  to  low  as 
a  cow;  Swed.  bala,  to  roar;  see  Bull, 
Bellow. 

Bay  (i),  reddish  brown.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
bay.  —  O.  F.  bai.  —  L.  badius,  bay-coloured. 

baize,  coarse  woollen  stuff.  (F.  —  L.) 
An  error  for  bayes,  pi.  of  F.  baye,  *  the 
cloth  called  bayes ;  ’  Cot.  —  O.  F.  bai,  bay- 
coloured  ;  as  above.  From  the  orig.  colour. 
Cf.  Span,  bayo,  bay,  bayeta,  baize ;  &c. 

bayard.  (F.  —  L.)  A  bay  horse ;  from 
the  colour.  The  suffix  -ard  is  Teutonic. 

Bay  (2),  a  kind  of  laurel ;  properly,  a 
berry-tree.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  bay,  a  berry. 

—  F.  baie,  a  berry.  —  L.  bacca,  a  berry. 

Bay  (5),  inlet  of  the  sea.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 

baie,  an  inlet.  —  Low  L.  baia,  a  bay ;  cf.  L. 
Baice. 

bay-window,  a  window  with  a  recess. 
The  word  bay,  an  inlet,  came  to  mean  any 
recess,  esp.  in  a  building. 

Bay  (4),  to  bark  as  a  dog.  (F.  —  L.)  For 
abay.  M.  E.  abayen.  —  O.  F.  abbayer ;  Cot. 

—  L.  ad,  at;  and  baubari,  to  yelp.  Cf. 
bubo,  an  owl. 

bay  (5),  in  phr.  at  bay.  (F. —  L.)  For 
abay.  —  Y.  abois,  abbois',  etre  aux  abois,  to 
be  at  bay,  lit.  ^  to  be  at  the  baying  of  the 
dogs.’  Pi.  of  F.  aboi,  the  bark  of  a  dog ; 
verbal  sb.  from  F.  aboyer,  O.  F.  abbayer,  to 
yelp,  bay. 

Bay-window;  from  Bay  (3)  and  Win¬ 
dow. 

Bayonet.  (F.)  XVII  cent.  F.  baion- 
nette ;  formerly  bayonette.  Named  from 
Bayonne  (France),  where  first  made. 
Bazaar.  (Pers.)  Pers.  bazar,  a  market. 
Bdellium.  (Heb.)  A  precious  substance. 

—  Heb.  bedolach,  bdellium. 

Be-,  prefix.  (E.)  A.  S.  be-,  prefix;  often 
causative,  as  in  be-numb,  to  make  numb. 
Note  also  be-head,  to  deprive  of  the  head ; 
beset,  to  set  upon,  set  round ;  be-mire,  to 
cover  with  mire ;  &c. 

Be,  to  exist.  (E.)  M.  E.  been.  A.  S. 
I  beon,  to  be.-|-W.  bod,  to  be;  Russ,  buite', 
L.  fore  (pt.  \..fui)\  Gk.  cpvetv;  Skt.  bhu. 
'  (V  BHU.) 

Beach.  (Scand.  ?)  XVI  cent.  Perhaps 
from  Swed.  backe,  a  hill,  slope,  O.  Swed. 
backe,  the  bank  of  a  river ;  Dan.  bakke  ; 
Icel.  bakki,  a  ridge,  bank  of  a  river.  Allied 
to  Bank.  .  . . 
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Beacon.  (E.)  yi.Y^.beken.  A.S.bedcen, 
been. 

beck  (i),  a  nod,  sign.  (E.)  From  the 
verb  to  beck,  short  for  to  beckon ;  see  below. 

beckon.  (E.)  M.  E.  becnen.  A.  S. 
becnan,  bedenian,  to  make  a  sign.  —  A.  S. 
been,  bedeen,  a  beacon,  token,  sign. 

Bead.  (E.)  See  Bid  (i). 

Beadle.  (F.-O.  H.  G.)  See  Bid  (2.) 

Beagle,  a  dog.  (Unknown.)  M.  E.  begle. 
Squire  of  Low  Degree,  1.  771. 

Beak.  (F.  — C.)  See  Peak. 

Beaker.  (O.  Low  G.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E. 
biker,  byker.  —  O.  Sax.  bikeri ;  Icel.  bikarr, 
a  cup. -f- Du.  beker\  G.  becher\  Ital.  bicchiere. 
p.  From  Low  L.  bicarium,  a  wine-cup.  — 
Gk.  ^LKos,  an  earthen  wine-vessel ;  a  word 
of  Eastern  origin. 

pitcher.  (F.  -  O.  H.  G.  -  L.  -  Gk.) 
The  same  word.  F.  pickier,  *  a  pitcher  ; 
a  Languedoc  word  ;  ’  Cot.  —  O.  H.  G.  pe- 
chdri  (G.  bee  her).  L.  bica7ium\  as 

above. 

Beam  (i),  a  piece  of  timber.  (E.)  M.  E. 
bee7n.  A.  S.  bed7n,  a  tree. -J- Du.  boo77i ;  G. 
baum ;  Goth,  bagtns. 

beam  (2),  a  ray.  (E.)  The  same  word; 
specially  used  to  signify  a  straight  ray. 
A.  S.  byrnende  beaTn,  *  the  pillar  of  fire.’ 

boom  (2),  a  beam,  pole.  (Du.)  Du. 
booTn,  a  tree,  a  beam ;  see  Beam  (i). 

bumpkin,  a  thick-headed  fellow.  (Du.) 
—  O.  Du.  boo7nken,  a  little  tree  (Hexham)  ; 
dimin.  of  boo7n,  a  tree,  a  beam,  bar.  The 
E.  buTnkin  also  meant  a  luff-block,  a  thick 
piece  of  wood  (Cotgrave,  s.  v.  Chicambault) ; 
hence  readily  applied  to  a  block-head, 
thick-skulled  fellow. 

Bean.  (E.)  M.  E.  bene.  A.  S.  bedn.^ 
Icel.  baun\  O.  H.  G.  pona ;  V^.ffaen. 

Bear  (i),  to  carry.  (E.)  M.  E.  beren, 
A.  S.  beran.-^  Goth.  baira7t ;  \j.ferre  ;  Gk. 
epepeiv ;  Skt.  bkri,  BH  AR.)  Der.  up¬ 

bear. 

bairn,  a  child.  (E.)  M.  E.  barn.  A.  S. 
beam.  -f-Icel.,  Swed.,  Dan.,  and  Goth,  barn ; 
Skt.  bharna.  Lit.  '  that  which  is  born.’ 

barm,  the  lap.  (E.)  M.  E.  bar7n.  A.  S. 
bearTn,  lap,  bosom.  —  A.  S.  beran,  to  bear. 

barrow  (2),  a  wheel -barrow.  (E.) 
M.  E.  barowe.  —  A.  S.  beran,  to  bear,  carry. 

berth,  a  secure  position.  (E.)  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  same  word  as  birth.  Cf. 
M.  E.  bir^,  ber^,  burQ,  a  birth,  race,  nation, 
rank,  place,  station. 

bier,  a  frame  on  which  a  corpse  is  borne, 
(E.)  M.  E.  beere,  boere.  A.  S.  b<kr.  —  A.  S. 
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bei'an,  to  carry. +Icel.  ha7'ar\  "L,.  fereU'U7n\ 
Gk.  (pep€Tpov.  And  see  Brother. 

birth.  (E.)  M.  E.  birthe,  A.  S. 
beor^ ;  also  gebyrdy  birth.  —  A.  S.  beran,  to 
bear.  Cf.  Icel.  buT^r,  G.geburt, 

burden  (i),  burthen,  a  load  carried. 
(E.)  A.  S.  byr'^eriy  a  load.  —  A.  S.  bor-en, 
pp.  of  be7'any  to  bear.  Icel.  byr^r,  byr^i ; 
Swed.  borda ;  Dan.  byrde ;  Goth,  baurthei ; 
G.  biirde  ;  Gk.  cpopros, 
forbear.  (E.)  A.  S.  fo7'heran ;  for  the 
prefix  for-y  see  For-  (2). 

overbearing.  (E.)  Lit.  bearing  over. 
Bear  (2),  an  animal.  (E.)  M.  E.  here. 
A.  S.  bera.  +  Icel.  beray  bjorn ;  O.  H.  G. 
pero'y  Skt.  bhalla. 

Beard.  (E.)  M.  E.  herd,  A.  S.  beard. 
+  Du.  baard ;  Icel.  baT^y  a  brim,  verge, 
beak  of  a  ship ;  Russ,  boi'odd ;  W.  barf\ 

L.  barba. 

barbed,  accoutred ;  said  of  horses.  (F. 
—  Scand.)  Also  bardedy  the  better  form. 
•«  F.  bardSy  ‘  barbed  as  a  horse  ;  ’  Cot.  —  F. 
bardCy  horse-armour.  —  Icel.  bar^y  a*  brim 
(lit.  beard)  ;  also  a  beak  or  armed  prow  of 
a  war-ship ;  whence  it  was  applied  to  horses. 
Thus  ba7'bed  is  a  sort  of  F.  translation  of 
barded.  See  Barb  (i). 

Beast.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  beste.  —  O.  F. 
beoU  (F.  bHe^  —  L.  bestiay  a  beast. 

bestial.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  bestial.  —  L.  besti- 
alisy  beast-like.  —  L.  bestia. 

Beat.  (E.)  M.  E.  beteTi.  A.  S.  bedtaTt. 
+  Icel.  bauta ;  O.  H.  G.  pSzaTiy  M.  H.  G. 
bSzen.  (Teut.  ^  BUT,  to  beat.) 

abut,  to  project  towards.  (F.  —  G.)  In 
Shak.  —  O.  F.  ahoteVy  abouteVy  to  thrust 
against.  —  F.  a  (=L.  ad)y  to  ;  M.  H.  G. 
bozeriy  to  beat;  see  butt  (i)  below. 

beetle,  a  heavy  mallet.  (E.)  M.  E. 
betel.  A.  S.  by  tel y  a  mallet,  beater. —  A.  S. 
bedtaTty  to  beat. 

boss,  a  knob.  (F.  — O.  H.  G.)  M.  E. 
hossey  knob  of  a  buckler.  —  F.  bossey  a  hump, 
bump.  —  O.  H.  G.  pSzaUy  to  beat ;  a  bump 
being  the  effect  of  a  blow. 

botch  (i),  to  patch.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E. 
boccheTt.  —  Du.  botseTty  to  strike ;  O.  Du. 
butseuy  to  strike,  repair.  From  the  notion 
of  repairing  roughly  by  hammering.  Du. 
bot-seTt  is  from  the  same  root  as  A.  S. 
bedt-an. 

botch  (2),  a  swelling.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.) 

M.  E.  bocche.  —  O.  F.  bocey  a  boss,  botch, 
boil ;  F.  bosse.  See  boss  above. 

bottle  (2),  a  bundle  of  hay.  (F.  — 
O.  H.  G.)  M.  E,  hotel,  —  0.  F,  hotel,  hotelle. 


a  small  bundle ;  dimin.  of  hotte,  a  bundle 
of  hay.  —  O.  H.  G.  pozo,  bozo,  a  bundle 
of  flax ;  allied  to  O.  H.  G.  pozaTt,  to 
beat ;  from  the  beating  of  flax. 

butt  (i),  an  end,  thrust;  to  thrust.  (F. 

—  O.  H.  G.)  [The  senses  of  the  sb.  may 
be  referred  to  the  verb  ;  just  as  F.  bout,  an 
end,  butt-end,  depends  on  bouter,  to  strike.] 
M.  E.  butte7ty  to  push,  strike.  — O.  F.  boter, 
to  push,  butt,  strike.  —  M.  H.  G.  bozeUy 
O.  H.  G.  pozaTty  to  beat.  Der.  butt-e7idy 
from  O.  F.  boty  F.  bouty  an  end  (see  button 
below) ;  butt  (to  shoot  at),  from  F.  butte, 
the  same,  allied  to  F.  but,  a  mark,  buter, 
to  hit.  Der.  a-but  (above). 

buttock.  (F. ;  with  E.  suffix.)  M.  E. 
hotoky  bottok.  •^O.F.  bot  (F.  bout),  an  end 
(cf.  E.  butt-end) ;  with  dimin.  suffix  -ock ;  see 
below. 

button.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  M.  E.  boton, 
also,  a  bud.  —  O.  F.  boton  (F.  bouton),  a 
bud,  a  button ;  properly,  a  round  knob 
pushed  out.  —  O.  F.  boter,  to  push,  push 
out;  see  butt  (i). 

debut.  (F.  —  L.  and  O.  H.  G.)  A  first 
appearance  in  a  play.  —  F.  debut,  a  first 
stroke,  first  cast  or  throw  at  dice.  The 
orig.  sense  seems  to  have  been  'a  bad 
aim,’  or  *  a  miss ;  ’  it  is  allied  to  O.  F. 
desbuter,  'to  repell,  to  put  from  the  mark 
aimed  at,’  Cot.  —  L.  dis-,  apart ;  and  F.  but, 
a  mark  ;  see  butt  (i)  above. 

rabbet,  to  cut  the  edges  of  boards  so 
that  they  overlap  and  can  be  joined.  (F. 

—  L.  and  G.)  F.  raboter,  to  plain,  level, 
or  lay  even  ;  cf.  rabot,  a  joiner’s  plane,  a 
plasterer’s  beater.  —  F.  re-,  again ;  O.  F. 
aboter,  later  abouter,  to  thrust  against  (E. 
abut)  —  L.  re-y  again  ;  ad,  to  ;  and  M.  H.  G. 
bSzen,  to  beat.  See  abut,  and  butt  (i) 
above. 

rebut.  (F.  —  L.  and  M.  H.  G.')  O.  F. 
rebouter,  to  repulse.  —  L.  re-,  again ;  M.  H.  G. 
bozen,  to  beat ;  see  Beat  (above). 

Beatify.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  beatifier.  —  L.  | 
beatificare  ;  to  make  happy.  —  L.  beati-,  for 
beatusy  pp.  of  beare,  to  bless,  make  happy ; 
and  -fic-y  for  facere,  to  make.  Allied  to  | 
L.  bene,  well.  ' 

beatitude.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  beatitude.  —  L, 
beatitudinem,  acc.  from  nom.  beatitudo,  I 
blessedness.  —  L.  beati-,  for  beatus,  blessed; 
with  suffix  -tudo. 

Beau,  Beauty.  (F.  —  L.)  See  Belle. 

Beaver,  (i),  an  animal.  (E.)  M.  E.  j 
bever,  A.S.  befer.’{‘T>\x.  bever\  Icel.  bjorr;  \ 
Ddji.  hcever  \  hdfver G.biber',  Russ. 
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hohr' ;  L.  fiber,  Cf.  Skt.  babhru^  a  large 
ichneumon. 

Beaver  (2),  Bever,  lower  part  of  a 
helmet.  (F.)  So  spelt,  by  confusion  with 
beaver-hat.  —  F.  baviere,  a  child’s  bib  ;  also, 
the  bever  (beaver)  of  a  helmet.  — F.  baver, 
to  slaver.  —  F.  have,  foam,  slaver.  Perhaps 
Celtic ;  cf.  Bret,  baboiiz^  slaver. 

Becalm,  to  make  calm.  See  Be-  and 
Calm. 

Because.  (E.  —  L.)  See  Cause. 

Bechance.  (E.  andY.  -  L.)  See  Chance, 
under  Cadence. 

Beck  (i),  anod.  Beckon;  seeBeacon. 
Beck  (2),  a  stream.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  bek. 
—  Icel.  bekkr\  Swed.  bdck\  Dan.  bcek\  a 
stream.  +Du.  beek ;  G.  bach. 

Become.  (E.)  See  Come. 

Bed.  (E.)  M.E.  bed.  A.S.  bed,  bedd. 
+  Icel.  be%r\  Goth.  badi\  G.  bett. 

bedridden.  (E.)  M.  E.  bedreden,  used 
in  the  pi.  (P.  PI.  B.  viii.  85)  ;  bedrede,  sing. 
(Ch.  C.  T.  7351.)  Corrupted  from  A.S. 
bedrida,  lit.  ‘  a  bed-rider ;  ’  one  who  can 
only  ride  on  a  bed,  not  on  a  horse. -A.S. 
bed,  a  ^  bed  ;  and  rid-a  *,  one  who  rides, 
from  ridan,  to  ride. 

bedstead.  (E.)  M.E.  bedsfede.^ K.S. 
bed,  a  bed ;  and  stede,  a  place,  station ;  see 
Stead. 

Bedabble,  Bedaub,  Bedazzle,  Be¬ 
dew,  Bedim,  Bedizen.  See  Dabble, 
Daub,  &c. 

Bedlam.  (Palestine.)  y[.^.bedlem,cor- 
ruption  of  Bethlehem,  in  Palestine.  Now 
applied  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary  of 
Bethlehem,  for  lunatics. 

Bedouin.  (F.  -  Arab.)  F.  bSdouin,  a 
wandering  Arab.  —  Arab,  badawiy,  wild, 
wandering  in  the  desert. -Arab,  badw,  de¬ 
parting  to  the  desert,  leading  a  wandering 

Bedridden,  Bedstead ;  see  Bed. 

Bee.  (E.)  M.  E.  bee.  A.S.  bed,  ^/.-f-Icel. 

(rare).  Cf. 

Irish  beach,  a  bee. 

Beech.  (E.)  See  Book. 

Beef.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  beef.  -  O.  F.  boef', 
r .  boeuf  _  L.  boue7n,  acc.  of  bos,  an  ox. 

+  Gael,  bb,  Skt.  go,  A.  S.  cu,  a  cow ;  see 

Cow. 

beef-eater,  a  yeoman  of  the  guard.  (E.) 
Lit.  ^  an  eater  of  beef.’  f  The  usual  deri- 
,  vation  (from  Mr.  Steevens’  imaginary  beau- 
fetier,  now  misspelt  buffetier'),  is  all  sheer 
■  invention,  and  false. 

I  bugle  (i),  a  wild  ox;  a  horn.  (F.-L.) 
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Bugle,^  a  horn,  is  short  for  biigle-ho7’7i ;  a 
bugle  is  a  wild  ox.  —  O.  F.  bugle,  a  wild  ox. 
—  L.  acc.  buculum,  a  young  ox;  double 
dimin.  of  bos,  an  ox. 

Beer.  (E.)  M.  E.  here.  A.  S.  ^^^r.-|-Du. 
and  G.  bier',  Icel.  bjorr.  Probably  con¬ 
nected  with  Brew. 

Beestings ;  see  Biestings. 

Beet.  (L.)  M.  E.  bete.  A.  S.  bete.  —  L. 
beta,  beet  (Pliny.) 

Beetle  (i),  an  insect;  see  Bite. 

Beetle  (2),  a  mallet ;  see  Beat. 

Beetle  (3),  to  jut  out,  hang  over ;  see 
Bite. 

Befall,  Befool,  Before ;  see  Fall,  &c. 
Beg.  (E.)  See  Bid  (i). 

Beget,  Begin;  see  Get,  Gin  (i). 
Begone,  Beguile  ;  see  Go,  Wile. 
Beguine,  one  of  a  class  of  religious  de¬ 
votees.  (F.)  Chiefly  used  in  the  fern.;  F. 
beguine,  Low  L.  beghina,  one  of  a  religious 
order,  first  established  at  Liege,  about  a.d. 
1207.  R  prob.  originated  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  since  the  wqrd  may  be  explained 
as  'stammerer,’  i.  e.  dolt,  from  the  verb 
begui,  to  stammer,  in  the  dialect  of  Namur. 
Behalf,  interest.  (E.)  See  Half. 
Behave,  Behaviour.  (E.)  See  Have. 
Behead.  (E.)  See  Head. 

Behemoth.  (Heb.)  Heb.  behemoth, 
properly  the  pi.  of  behemdh,  a  beast ;  used 
to  signify  ‘  a  great  beast.’ 

Behest,  Behind,  Behold.  (E.)  See 
Hest,  Hind,  Hold  (i). 

Behoof,  advantage.  (E.)  M.  E.  to  bi- 
houe,  for  the  advantage  of.  A.S.  behSf, 
advantage,  -f-  O.  Fries.  behSf,  Du.  behoef, 
advantage;  G.  behuf',  Swed.  behof',  Dan. 
behov,  need.  p.  The  prefix  be  is  A.  S.  be, 
E.  by.  The  simple  sb.  appears  in  Icel. 
hof,  moderation,  measure  ;  cf.  Goth,  gahob- 
ains,  temperance,  self-restraint.  From 
V  KAP,  to  contain,  whence  the  ideas  of 
moderation,  fitness,  advantage. 

behove,  to  befit.  (E.)  A.  S.  behSfian, 
verb  formed  from  the  sb.  behof  above.  *4“ 
Du.  behoeven,  from  sb.  behoef  \  Swed.  be- 
hbfva ;  Dan.  behove. 

Belabour,  Belay;  see  Labour,  Lie  (i). 
Belch.  (E.)  M.  E.  belken.  A.  S.  bealcan, 
to  belch.  Allied  to  Bellow. 

Beldam.  (F.-L.)  See  Belle. 
Beleaguer.  (Du.)  See  Lie  (i). 
Belemnite,  a  fossil.  (Gk.)  Gk. 

VLTT]S,  a  stone  shaped  like  the  head  of  a 
dart.-Gk.  ^iK^fivov,  a  dart.  — Gk.  ^dWuv, 
to  cast,  (y  GAR.) 
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Belfry.  (F.  —  G.)  Orig.  ‘  a  watch-tower.* 
Corrupted  (partly  by  influence  of  bell)  from 
M.  E.  berfray,  berfrey,  a  watch-tower.  — 
O.  F.  berfroit,  berfreit,  belefreit.  —  M.  H.  G. 
bercfrit,  a  watch-tower.  —  M.  H.  G.  berc, 
protection,  from  bergen^  to  protect;  and 
M.  H.  G.  frit,  frid,  a  place  of  security,  a 
tower,  the  same  as  G.  friede,  peace  ;  hence 
the  lit.  sense  is  ‘  a  guard-tower,*  watch- 
tower.  Allied  to  Borough  and  Free. 
Belie,  Believe.  (E.)  See  Lie  (2),  Lief. 
Bell.  (E.)  See  Bellow. 

Belle,  a  fair  lady.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  belle, 
fern,  of  F.  beau,  O.  F.  bel,  fair.  —  L.  bellies, 
fair,  fine ;  perhaps contr. ixombenulus,  dimin. 
of  benus,  another  form  of  bonus,  good. 

beau,  a  dressy  man.  (F.)  F.  beau,  fine  ; 
as  above. 

beauty.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  beaute.  -  F. 
beaute,  O.  F.  beltet.  —  Low  L.  bellitatem,  acc. 
of  bellitas,  fairness.  —  L.  bellus,  fair. 

beldam.  (F.  —  L.)  Ironically  for  bel¬ 
dame,  i.  e.  fine  ladv.  —  F.  belle  dame.  —  L. 
bella,  fern,  of  bellus and  domina,  lady, 
fern,  of  dominus,  lord. 

belladonna.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  bella 
donna,  fair  lady.  —  L.  bella  domina ;  as  above. 
A  name  given  to  the  nightshade,  from  the 
use  of  it  by  ladies  to  give  expression  to  the 
eyes,  the  pupils  of  which  it  expands. 

embellish.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  embelissen. 

—  O.  F.  embeliss-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  em- 
bellir,  to  beautify.  —  O.  F.  em-  (  =  L.  in)\ 
and  bel,  fair  (above). 

Belligerent.  (L.)  See  Dual. 

Bellow,  to  make  a  loud  noise.  (E.)  Ex¬ 
tended  from  M.  E.  bellen,  the  more  usual  old 
form.  A.  S.  bellan,  to  make  a  loud  noise, 
(y'  BHAL.)  Cf.  Icel.  belja,  to  bellow. 

bell.  (E.)  M.  E.  belle.  A.  S.  bella,  that 
which  makes  a  loud  noise,  a  bell.  — A.  S. 
bellan\  as  above.  And  see  Bull  (i). 
Bellows,  Belly.  (E.)  See  Bag. 
Belong,  Beloved^  Below;  see  Long, 
Love,  Low. 

Belt,  a  girdle.  (E.)  M.  E.  belt.  A.  S. 
belt,  -h  Icel.  belli  ;•  Irish  and  Gael,  bait,  a 
belt,  border;  L.  balteus  ;  O.  H.  G.  balz. 

baldric,  a  girdle.  (F.  —  O.  H.G.)  O.F. 
baldric'^  (not  recorded),  the  older  form  of 
O.F.  baldret,  baldrei\  Low  L.  baldringus. 

—  O.  H.  G.  balderich,  a  girdle ;  extended 
from  O.  H.  G.  balz,  a  belt. 

Bemoan.  (E.)  See  Moan. 

Bench.  (E.)  See  Bank. 

Bend.  (E.)  See  Bind. 

Beneath.  (E.)  See  Nether. 


Benediction.  (F.  — L.)  F.  benediction, 

—  L.  benedictionem,  acc.  of  benedictio,  a 
blessing. —  L.  benedictus,  pp.  of  benedicei'e, 
to  speak  well,  bless.  —  L.  bene,  well ;  and 
dicere,  to  speak  (see  Diction.) 

benison.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  beneysun.  — 
O.  F.  beneison.  —  L.  acc.  benedictionem. 
Benefactor.  (L.)  L.  benefactor,  a  doer 
of  good.  —  L.  bene,  well ;  and  factor,  a  doer, 
from  facere,  to  do. 

benefice.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  benefice.'^ 
F.  benefice  (Cot.)  —  Low  L.  beneficium,  a 
grant  of  an  estate;  L.  beneficium,  a  well¬ 
doing,  a  kindness.  —  L.  bene,  well ;  and 
facere,  to  do. 

benefit.  (F.  —  L.)  Modified  (badly) 
from  M.  E.  bienfet.^0.  F.  bienfet  (F.  bien- 
fait).  —  L.  benef actum,  a  kindness  confeued  ; 
neut.  of  pp.  of  benef acere,  to  do  well,  be  kind. 
Benevolence.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  benevolence 
(Cot.)  —  L.  beneuolentia,  kindness.  —  L. 
beneuolus,  beniuolus,  kind,  lit.  well-wishing. 

—  L.  beni-,  for  benus  =  bonus,  good ;  and 
uolo,  I  wish  (see  Voluntary). 

Benighted.  (E.)  See  Night. 

Benign.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  benigne  (F. 
benin).'-^\^.  benignus,  kind;  short  for  be- 
nigenus^.  —  L.  beni-,  for  benus  =  bonus,  good ; 
and  -genus,  born  (as  in  indigenus),  from 
genere"^,  old  form  oi gignere,  to  beget. 
Benison,  blessing ;  see  Benediction. 
Bent-grass.  (E.)  M.  E.  bent.  A.  S. 
beonet,  bent-grass  (uncertain.)  +  O.  H.  G. 
pinuz,  G.  binse,  bent-grass. 

Benumb,  Bequeath ;  see  Nimble, 
Quoth. 

Bequest,  Bereave;  see  Quoth,  Heave. 
Bergamot,  a  kind  of  pear.  (F.  —  Ital.) 
F.  bergamotte ;  Cot.  —  Ital.  bergamotto,  a 
pear ;  also,  the  essence  called  bergamot.  — 
Ital.  Bergamo,  a  town  in  Lombardy. 

Berry.  (E.)  M.  E.  berie.  A.  S.  berige, 
berga  (stem  bes-).  +  L)a.  bes,  bezie  ;  Icel. 
ber ;  Swed.  and  Dan.  bar ;  G.  beere ;  Goth. 
basi.  Lit.  ^  edible  fruit ;  ’  cf.  Skt.  bhas,  to 
eat.  Der.  goose-berry,  &c. 

Berth.  (E.)  See  Bear. 

Beryl.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Skt.)  M.  E.  beril.  — 
L.  beryllus.  —  Gk.  PrjpvXXos  ;  cf.  Arab. 
billaur,  crystal,  beryl.  —  Skt.  vaidiirya,  orig. 
lapis  lazuli,  brought  from  Vidura. 

brilliant,  shining.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.  —  Skt.) 
F.  brillant,  pres.  part,  of  bidller,  to  glitter; 
cf.  Ital.  brillare,  to  sparkle.  The  orig. 
sense  was  to  sparkle  as  a  beryl.  —  L. 
beryllus,  a  beryl ;  whence  also  Low  L, 
bei'illus,  an  eye-glass,  G.  brille,  spectacles. 
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Beseech,  Beseem,  Beset,  Beshrew, 
Beside,  Besiege ;  see  Seek,  Seem,  Sit, 
Shrew,  &c. 

Besom,  a  broom.  (E.)  M.  E.  besum, 
besme.  A.S.  besfna.-^lJu.  bezem  ;  G.  besen. 
'  Besot,  Bespeak;  see  Sot,  Speak. 
Best ;  see  Better. 

Bestead ;  see  Stead. 

Bestial.  (F.«L.)  See  Beast. 

Bestow,  Bestrew,  Bestride ;  see 
Stow,  &c. 

I  Bet,  to  wager.  (F.  —  Scand.)  Short  for 
I  abe^,  in  the  sense  to  maintain,  or  ‘  back,’  as 
I  abet  is  explained  in  Phillips,  ed.  1 706.  See 
[  Bite.  Der.  bet,  sb. 

,  Betake.  (E.  Scand.)  S^e  Take. 

^  Betel,  a  species  of  pepper.  (Port.  — 
Malabar.)  Port,  betel,  betele.  -  Malabar 
I  beetla-codi  (Webster). 

Bethink,  Betide,  Betimes,  Betoken  ; 
see  Think,  &c. 

[  Betray.  (E.  and  F.  -  L.)  See  Traitor. 
Betroth.  (E.)  See  True. 

Better,  Best.  (E.)  1.  From  the  base 

BAT,  good,  was  formed  Goth,  batiza,  better, 
A.  S.  betera,  M.  E.  better.  The  A.  S.  bet, 
M.  E.  bet,  is  adverbial  and  comparative. 
2.  From  the  same  base  was  formed  Goth. 
batista,  best,  A.  S.  betst  (for  bet-est),  M.  E. 
best.  Similarly  Du.  bete7',  best ;  Icel.  bet^d, 
beztr',  Dan.  bedre,  bedst\  Swed.  bdth'e,  bast, 
G.  besser,  best.  Cf.  Skt.  bhadi'a,  excellent ; 
Skt.  bhand,  to  be  fortunate,  make  fortunate. 

batten  (i),  to  grow  fat,  fatten.  (Scand.) 
Properly  intransitive.- Icel.  batna,  to  grow 
better,  recover ;  cf.  bcBta,  trans.  to  improve. 
From  the  base  BAT,  good.  Cf.  Goth,  ga- 
batnan,  to  profit,  avail. 

boot  (2),  advantage,  profit.  (E.)  M.  E. 
bote,  boote.  A.  S.  bot,  profit.  From  the 
same  base.-f-Icel.  bot,  advantage,  cure; 
Dan.  bod,  Swed.  bot,  remedy ;  G.  busse, 
atonement.  Der.  boot-less,  profitless. 
Between,  Betwixt ;  see  Two. 

Bevel,  sloping;  to  slope,  slant.  (F.) 
In  Sh.  Sonn.  121.-O.  F.  bivel^,  buvel^, 
only  found  in  mod.  F.  biveau,  and  in  F. 
buveau,  *a  kind  of  squire  [carpenter’s  rule], 
having  moveable  and  compasse  branches, 
or  the  one  branch  compasse  and  the  other 
straight;  some  call  it  2,bevell','*  Cot.  Span. 
baivel.  Origin  unknown. 

Beverage,  Bevy;  see  Bib. 

Bewail,  Beware,  Bewilder,  Be- 
V^tch;  see  Wail,  Wary,  Wild,  Witch. 
Bewray,  to  disclose.  (E.)  Properly  to 
accuse.  M.  E.  bewraien,  biwreyen,  to  dis- 
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close.  A.  S.  be-,  prefix  (see  Be-) ;  and 
wregan,  to  accuse.  Cf.  Icel.  rccgja  (for 
vrcegjd),  to  slander,  Swed.  7dja,  to  discover; 
O.  Fries,  biwrogia,  to  accuse;  Goth,  wroh- 
ja7i,  to  accuse ;  G.  riigen,  to  censure.  (3. 
These  are  causal  verbs,  from  the  sb.  seen  in 
Goth.  'W7'ohs,  accusation,  Icel.r4^,  a  slander. 

a.  governor.  (Turk.)  Turk.  ^^'^(pron. 
nearly  as  bay),  a  lord,  prince. 

Beyond.  (E.)  See  Yon. 

Bezel,  the  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the 
stone  is  set.  (F.)  Also  spelt  basil  \  it  also 
means  a  sloping  edge.  —  O.  F.  bisel,  mod.  F. 
biseau,  a  bezel,  basil,  slant,  sloped  edge. 
Cf.  Span,  bisel,  the  slanting  edge  of  a  look- 
;  Low  L.  bisahis,  ‘  lapis  cui  duo 
sunt  anguli ;  ’  Ducange.  (Perhaps  from  L. 
bis,  double  ;  and  ala,  a  wing?) 

Bezoar,  a  stone.  (F.  -  Port.  -  Pers.) 
O.  F.  bezoar,  F.  bezoard.  —  Port,  bezoar 
(Brachet).  -  Pers.  pdd-zahr,  bezoar ;  lit. 

‘  poison-expeller,’  from  its  supposed  virtue. 
—  Pers./iy,  expelling;  and  zahr,  poison. 
Bi-,  prefix.  (L.)  In  bi-as,  the  prefix  is 
F.,  but  of  L.  origin.  — L.  bi-,  put  for  dui-, 
twice.  —  L.  duo,  two.  So  also  Gk.  di-,  Skt. 
dvi.  See  Two. 

Bias.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  biais,  a  slant,  slope; 
hence,  inclination  to  one  side. -Low  L. 
acc.  biface7n,  from  bifax,  one  who  squints 
or  looks  sideways  (Isidore).  —  L.  bi-,  double ; 
and  facies,  a  face. 

Bib.  (L.)  A  cloth  for  imbibing  moisture, 
from  M.  E.  bibben,  to  drink.  —  L.  biberf>, 
to  drink.  Hence  ivnie-bibber  (Luke,  vii. 
34);  L.  bibens  uiitiun. 

beverage.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  bov7'aige, 
drink.  — O.  F.  bevre,  boivre,  to  drink.  —  L. 
bibe7'e  (above). 

bevy.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  bevee.  a  flock,  com¬ 
pany.  Prob.  from  O.  F.  bev7'e,  to  drink 
(above).  Cf.  O.  Ital.  beva,  a  bevy. 

imbibe,  to  drink  in.  (F.  —  L. ;  or  L.) 
F.  hnbiber  (i6th  cent.)  —  L.  mi-bibere,  to 
drink  in. 

imbrue,  embrew,  to  moisten,  drench. 
(F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  e77ib7'uer',  se77ib7'uer,  ‘to 
imbrue  or  bedable  himself  with  ;  ’  Cot.  — 
F.  e7n-  (L.  hi,  in);  and  a  causal  verb 
-bevi^er,  to  give  to  drink,  turned  into  -bi'ever 
in  the  16th  cent.,  and  then  into  -bi'uer',  see 
F.  abi'euver  in  Brachet.  —  O.  F.  bevi'c  (F. 
boh'e),  to  drink.  —  L.  bibei'e. 

imbue,  to  cause  to  drink  in,  tinge 
deeply.  (L.)  L.  ini-hitei'e,  to  cause  to 
drink  in ;  where  -biiere  is  a  causal  form, 
allied  to  bibei'e,  to  drink. 
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Bible.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  M.E.  bible.-Y. 
bible.^Y^.  biblia.^^Gk.  collection  of 

writings,  pi.  of  (3iP\iov,  little  book,  dimin. 
of  a  book.  —  Gk.  Pv^\os,  Egyptian 

papyrus ;  hence,  a  book. 

bibliography.  (Gk.)  Gk.  for 

^L^Xiov  ;  and  ypacpciv,  to  write. 

biblioraania.  (Gk.)  Gk.  pi(3Xio-,  for 
(BlPX'lov  ;  and  Mania. 

Bice.  (F.)  Properly  '  grayish ;  *  hence, 
grayish  blue.  —  F.  btse,  fern,  of  bis,  dusky. 
Cf.  Ital.  bigio,  gray.  Origin  unknown. 
Bicker,  to  skirmish.  (C.)  See  Peak. 
Bid  (i),  to  pray.  (E.)  Nearly  obsolete; 
preserved  in  biddhig-prayer,  and  in  to  bid 
beads  (pray  prayers).  M.  E.  bidden.  A.  S. 
biddan.  -f-  E)u.  bidden  ;  G.  bitten ;  Goth. 
bidjan. 

bead.  (E.)  Orig.  '  a  prayer  ;  ’  hence  a 
perforated  ball,  for  counting  prayers.  M.  E. 
bede,  a  prayer,  a  bead.  A.  S.  bed^  gebed, 
a  prayer.  —  A.  &.  biddan ^  to  pray.-f-G.  gebet ; 
Du.  bede,  gebed. 

beg.  (E.)  Frequentative  of M.E. 
beggen.  A.  S.  bedecia7t.,  to  beg ;  frequent, 
of  biddan,  to  pray.  Cf.  Goth,  bidagwa,  a 
beggar  ;  G.  bettler,  a  beggar,  from  bitte^i. 
Bid  (2),  to  command.  (E.)  M.  E.  beden. 
—  A.  S.  beodan,  to  command. +  G.  bieten\ 
Goth,  ana-biudan ;  Skt.  bodhaya,  to  inform, 
causal  of  budh,  to  awake,  understand. 
(V  BHUDH.) 

bea-dle.  (F.  —  Teut.)  M.  E.  bedel.  — 
O.  F.  bedel,  F.  bedean,  a  beadle ;  lit.  ‘  pro- 
claimer,’  or  ^messenger.’  —  G.  bieten,  Du. 
bieden ;  cognate  with  A.  S.  beodan,  to  bid. 
Cf.  A.  S.  bydel,  a  beadle,  from  beodan. 

bode,  to  foreshew.  (E.)  M.  E.  boden, 
hodian.  —  A.  S.  bodian,  to  announce.  —  A.  S. 
boda,  a  messenger;  bod,  a  message.  Cf. 
Icel.  bo^a,  to  announce ;  bo'^,  a  bid,  offer. 

Bide,  to  await,  wait.  (E.)  M.  E.  biden. 
A.  S.  bidan.-^Tixx.  beiden  ;  Icel.  bi^a  ;  Swed. 
bida  ;  Dan.  bie  \  Goth,  beidan  \  O.  H.  G. 
pitan. 

abide.  (E.)  A.  S.  dbidan.  The  prefix 
<i  =  G.  er- ;  see  A-  (4). 

abode.  (E.)  M.  E.  abood,  delay,  abid¬ 
ing. —A.  S.  d~,  prefix;  and  bdd,  pt.  t.  of 
bidan,  to  bide. 

Biennial.  (L.)  See  Annals. 

Bier.  (E.)  See  Bear  (i). 

Biestings,  Beestings,  the  first  milk 
given  by  a  cow  after  calving.  (E.)  A.  S. 
by  sting,  byst,  beost,  thick  milk. -f- Du.  biest; 
G.  biest-77iilch.  Cf.  Goth,  beist,  leaven. 
Bifurcated.  (L.)  See  Pork. 


Big.  (Scand. ?)  M.E.  big',  also  bigg, 
rich  (Hampole).  Not  A.  S.  Perhaps  for 
bilg,  the  /  being  dropped,  as  in  bag.  Cf. 
Icel.  belgja,  to  inflate,  puff  out;  Norw. 
belga,  to  fill  one’s  maw,  cram  oneself; 
Swed.  dial,  bdlgig,  bulgig,  big.  Prob. 
related  to  bag  and  bulk.  (3.  Or  is  it  related 
to  Irish  baghach,  Gael,  bagach,  corpulent, 
bulky,  Skt.  bahu,  large? 

Bigamy,  a  double  marriage.  (F.  —  L. 
and  Gk.)  F.  biga7nie.  —  Late  L.  bigainia ; 
a  clumsy  compound  from  L.  bi-,  double 
(see  Bi-),  and  Gk.  -yafxia,  from  ydfjLos, 
marriage.  It  should  rather  have  been 
digainy  (Gk.  diyafiia.) 

cryptogamia,  a  class  of  flowers  in 
which  fructification  is  concealed.  (Gk.) 
Coined  from  Gk.  Kpvmo-,  for  Kpvinos,  hid¬ 
den  (see  Crypt) ;  and  yapL-uv,  to  marry, 
from  ydfJLos. 

monogamy,  marriage  with  one  wife 
only.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  monogainia.  —  Gk. 
povoyapiia.'^Gk..  povoyapos,  marrying  but 
once.  —  Gk.  povo-,  for  povos,  sole  (see 
Mono-),  and  -yapia,  from  ydpos. 

polygamy,  marriage  with  many  wives. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  TToXvyapLLa.  —  Gk,  TroXvyajxos, 
marrying  many  (see  Poly-). 

Bight,  a  coil  of  rope,  a  bay.  (E.)  See 
Bow  (i). 

Bigot,  an  obstinate  devotee  to  a  creed. 
(F.  —  Teut.?)  F.  bigot,  ‘an  old  Norman 
word  signifying  for  God’s  sake,  an  hypo¬ 
crite,  superstitious  fellow ;  ’  Cot.  Applied 
by  the  French  to  the  Normans  as  a  term 
of  reproach  (Wace).  The  supposition  that 
it  stands  for  O.  H.  G.  bi  got  (by  God)  is, 
after  all,  not  improbable.  It  is  an  older  word 
than  beguine,  with  which  it  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  confused  at  a  later  period. 

Bijou,  a  trinket.  (F.)  F.  bijou.  Origin 
unknown. 

Bilberry,  a  whortle-berry.  (Scand.)  Dan. 
bdllebcer,  a  bilberry ;  prob.  a  ball-berry, 
from  Icel.  bollr,  a  ball,  and  Dan.  beer,  a 
berry;  see  Ball.  ^  North  Eng.  blea-berry 
=  blue-berry ;  see  Blue.  In  both  cases, 
-berry  takes  the  E.  form ;  see  Berry. 
Bilbo,  a  sword ;  Bilboes,  fetters.  (Span.) 
Both  named  from  Bilboa  or  Bilbao  in 
Spain,  famous  for  iron  and  steel. 

Bile  (i),  secretion  from  the  liver.  (F. -• 

L. )  F.  bile.  —  L.  bills.  Der.  bili-ous. 

Bile  (2),  a  boil.  (E.)  See  Bulge. 
Bilge.  (Scand.)  See  Bag. 

Bill  (i),  a  chopper,  sword,  beak.  (E.) 

M.  E.  bilf  sword,  axe ;  bilCj  bird’s  beak. 
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A.  S.  bill,  sword,  axe.+L)u,  bijl,  Icel.  hildr, 
Dan.  biil,  Swed.  bila,  G.  bille,  an  axe. 
Orig.  ‘  a  c'utting  instrument ;  ’  cf.  Skt.  bil, 
bhil,  to  break,  bhid,  to  cleave. 

Bill  (2),  a  writing,  account ;  see  Bull  (2). 
Billet  (i),  a  note;  see  Bull  (2). 

Billet  (2),  a  log  of  wood.  (F.  —  C.)  F. 
billette,  billot,  a  billet  of  wood.  Dimin.  of 
bille,  a  log,  stump.  — Bret,  pill,  a  stump  of 
a  tree;  Irish  bille  oir,  trunk  of  a  tree;  W. 
pill,  stem,  stock,  shaft. 

billiards.  (F.  -  C.)  F.  billard,  '  a 
billard,  or  the  stick  wherewith  we  touch 
the  ball  at  billyards ;  *  Cot.  Formed  with 
suffix  -ard  (G.  -hart)  from  bille^  a  log, 
stick,  as  above. 

Billion ;  see  Million. 

Billow.  (E.)  See  Bag. 

Bin.  (E.)  M.  E.  binne,  A.  S.  binn,  a 
manger ;  Lu.  ii.  7.+ Du.  ben,  G.  benne,  a 
sort  of  basket.  jPerhaps  allied  to  Bent- 
grass. 

Binary,  twofold.  (L.)  L.  binarius,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  things.  —  L.  binus,  two-fold. 
—  L.  bi-,  double  ;  see  Bi-. 

combine.  (L.)  L.  combinare,  to  unite, 
join  two  things  together.  — L.  com-  {cum), 
together;  and  binus,  twofold. 

Bind.  (E.)  M.  E.  binden,  A.  S.  bindan. 
+  Du.  and  G.  binden ;  Icel.  and  Swed. 
btnda ;  Dan.  binde ;  Goth,  bindan  ;  Skt. 
bandh,  to  bind.  BHADH,  BHANDH.) 

band  (i),  bond,  a  fastening.  (E.)  M.  E. 
bond,  band,  —  A.  S.  bend  (for  bandi).  —  A.  S. 
band,  pt.  t.  of  binden.  +Du.,  Icel.,  Swed., 
G.  band',  Goth,  bandi',  Skt.  bandha.  Der. 
ba7id-age,  band-box, 

band  (2),  a  company  of  men.  (F.  —  G.) 

F.  bande'.  Cot.  —  G.  bande,  a  gang,  set. — 

G.  band,  pt.  t.  of  binden,  to  bind, 
bandog,  a  large  dog.  (E.)  Orig.  band- 

dog,  a  dog  that  is  tied  up.  See  Prompt. 
Parv.  p.  43. 

bandy,  to  beat  to  and  fro,  contend. 
(E.  — G.)  Orig.  to  (Turbervile).  — F. 
bander,  ^  to  bind ;  also,  to  bandie,  at  tennis;  ’ 
Cot.  Se  bander,  to  league  against. —  G. 
ba7ide,  a  band  of  men;  see  band  (2) 
above. 

bandy-legged,  bow-legged.  (F.  and 
Scand.)  Bandy  is  for  F.  bande,  pp.  of 
bander,  to  bind,  also  to  bend  a  bow  (Cot.) ; 
see  bandy  above,  and  bend. 

banner.  (F.-G.)  banere.^O.Y , 

baniere'.  Low  L.  banderia,  -  M.  H.  G.  band, 
a  band,  strip  of  cloth.  Der.  banner-et. 
bend,  to  bow,  curve.  (E.)  M.  E.  benden. 
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A.  S.  bendan,  orig.  to  string  a  bow,  fasten 
a  band  or  string  to  it.  —  A.  S.  bend,  a  band, 
bond  ;  see  band  (i)  above. 

bodice,  stays.  (E.)  A  corruption  of 
bodies,  which  was  the  old  spelling.  (Cf. 
F.  corset,  from  corps.) 

body,  the  frame-work  of  an  animal.  (E.) 
M.  E.  bodi ;  A.  S.  bodig.J^O,  H.  G.  potach  ; 
Skt.  bandha,  (i)  a  bondage,  fetter,  (2)  the 
body,  considered  as  confining  the  soul.  The 
orig.  sense  is  Gittle  bond,’  the  suffix  -ig 
(G.  -ach)  being  a  diminutive. 

bond,  a  tie.  (E.)  M.  E.  bo7td,  the  same 
as  M.  E.  band',  see  band  (i)  above. 

bundle.  (E.)  M.  E.  bundel.  Dimin. 
of  A.  S.  bund,  a  bundle.  —  A.  S.  bmtde7t, 
pp.  of  binden,  to  bind.  +  Du.  bondel',  G. 
bu7tdel, 

Bing,  a  heap  of  corn ;  obs,  (Scand.)  In 
Surrey.  — Icel.  bmgr,  Swed.  binge,  a  heap. 
^  Prob.  distinct  from  bin,  though  perhaps 
confused  with  it. 

Binnacle,  a  box  for  a  ship’s  compass;  see 
Habit. 

Binocular.  (L.)  See  Ocular. 
Binomial.  (L.)  See  Hoble. 
Biography.  (Gk.)  A  written  account 
of  a  life;  from  p'lo-,  for  (3ios,  life;  and 
ypdfeiv,  to  write.  The  sb.  /3fos  is  allied  to 
Quick. 

amphibious.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dficpilSios, 
living  a  double  life,  both  on  land  and  water. 
—  Gk.  d/j.(p'i,  on  both  sides  ;  pios,  life. 

biology.  (Gk.)  Science  of  life;  from 
Gk.  Pio-,  for  l3ios,  life ;  and  -Koyia,  from 
Koyos,  a  discourse. 

Biped.  (L.)  See  Pedal. 

Birch,  a  tree.  (E.)  M.  E.  birche.  A.  S. 
beorc.  “H'Du.  berke7i-boo77i  (birch-tree) ;  Swed. 
and  Icel.  bjbrk ;  Dan.  birk  (whence  North 
E.  birk)  ;  G.  bi7'ke  ;  Skt.  bhiirja. 

Bird.  (E.)  M.  E.  brid  (the  r  being 
shifted) ;  A.  S.  bridd,  a  bird,  esp.  the  young 
of  birds.  Perhaps  allied  to  Brood. 

Birth.  (E.)  See  Bear  (i). 

Biscuit.  (F.  -  L.)  See  Cook. 

Bisect.  (L.)  See  Secant. 

Bishop.  (L.  —  Gk.)  See  Scope. 
Bismuth,  a  metal.  (G.)  G.  bis77iuth', 
also  spelt  wis77iut,  wiss7nut,  wiss77iuth. 
Origin  uncertain. 

Bison,  a  quadruped.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Teut.) 
L.  bison  (Pliny).  —  Late  Gk.  ^iacxjv.  Not  a 
true  Gk.  word,  but  borrowed  from  Teu¬ 
tonic  ;  O.  H.  G.  wisunt,  G.  wisent,  a  bison ; 
A.  S.  wese77t,  a  wild  ox  ;  Icel.  visundr. 
Bissextile.  (L.)  See  Sexagenary. 
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Bisson,  purblind.  (E.)  In  Sb.  M.  E. 
bisen.  A.  S.  bisen.,  bisene,  or  bisene,  blind 
(Matt.  ix.  29).  Perhaps  from  A.  S.  bi-,  by, 
near ;  and  seon,  to  see ;  cf.  A.  S.  ge-sene, 
ge-sy7ie,  conspicuous ;  also  Du.  bijziend, 
short-sighted,  G.  beisichtig,  short-sighted. 

Bistre,  a  dark  brown.  (F.  —  G.)  F.  bistre, 
a  dark  bro\vn.  Perhaps  from  prov.  G. 
biester,  dark,  gloomy,  also  bistre  (Fliigel). 
Cf.  Dan.  and  Swed.  bister,  grim,  fierce. 

Bit  (i)  and  (2)  ;  see  Bite. 

Bitch.  (E.)  M.  E.  biche,  bicche,  A.  S. 
bicce.  +  Icel.  bikkja. 

Bite.  (E.)  M.  E.  biten.  A.  S.  bitan. 
T)u.  bijten  ;  Jcel.bita;  Swed.bita;  Dan. 
bide\  G.  beisse7i;  Y,.Ji7tde7'e{^\,.t.fidi),  to 
cleave  ;  Skt.  bhid,  to  cleave.  BHID.) 

abet,  to  incite.  (F.  —  Scand.)  M.  E.  abet, 
sb.,  instigation.  —  O.  F.  abet,  sb.,  instigation, 
deceit ;  abeter,  to  deceive.  —  F.  a~  (L.  ad-) ; 
and  beter,  to  bait  (a  bear),  orig.  to  insti¬ 
gate,  provoke,  from  Icel.  beita,  to  make  to 
bite;  see  bait  below.  Der.  bet,  q.  v.  , 
bait,  to  feed.  (Scand.)  Lit.  ‘  to  make  to 
bite  ;  ’  a  bait  is  ‘  an  enticement  to  bite.’ 
IsI.Yj.  baite7t,  beiten.^lcdi.  beita,  to  make 
to  bite,  causal  of  bita,  to  bite  ;  Swed.  beta, 
to  pasture ;  Swed.  bete,  Dan.  bed,  a  bait. 

beetle  (i),  an  insect.  (E.)  M.E.  bityl. 
A.  S.  bitel,  betel,  bitela,  lit.  ^  a  biting  one.’ 

—  A.  S.  bit-an,  to  bite;  wdth  suffixes  -el 
and  -a  (of  the  agent). 

beetle  (3),  to  project  over.  (E.)  We 
talk  of  a  beetlhig  rock,  an  image  suggested 
by  the  older  term  beetle-b7'owed,  I^I.E.  bitel- 
b7'0wed,  i.  e.  having  projecting  brows,  lit. 
with  brows  projecting  like  an  upper  jaw. 
The  M.E.  bitel  also  means  ‘sharp.’  A.  S. 
bitel,  sharp.  —  A.  S.  bitan,  to  bite. 

bet,  to  wager.  (F.  —  Scand.)  Short  for 
abet,  in  the  sense  to  maintain  or  ‘  back  ;  ’ 
see  abet  above.  Der.  bet,  sb. 

bit  (i),  a  mouthful,  small  piece.  (E.) 
M.  E.  bite  (2  syll.)  A.  S.  bita,  a  morsel. 

—  A.  S.  bite7i,  pp.  of  bita7t. 

bit  (2),  a  curb  for  a  horse.  (E.)  M.  E. 
bitt.  A.  S.  biW^,  only  in  dimin.  bitol,  a 
curb.  +  Du.  gebit ;  Icel.  bitill  (dimin.)  ; 
Swed.  bett ;  Dan.  bid ;  G.  gebiss. 

bitter.  (E.)  M.  E.  biter.  A.  S.  biter, 
bitor,  lit.  ‘  biting.’  —  A.  S.  biten,  pp.  of  bita7t. 
-p  Du.  bitter',  Icel.  bitr',  Swed.,  Dan.,  G. 
bitter. 

bitts,  naval  term.  (Scand.)  The  bitts 
are  two  strong  posts  on  deck  to  which 
cables  are  fastened.  — Swed.  bethig,  a  bitt, 
whence  betmgbult,  a  bitt-bolt,  bitt-pin ; 


Dan.  heding.  Orig.  used  on  land  for  tether¬ 
ing  horses.  Swed.  betmgbult,  a  peg  for 
tethering,  from  beta,  to  pasture,  bait.  So 
also  Dan.  bedingsbolt,  from  bede,  to  pasture  ; 
see  bait  above. 

Bitter,  Bitts  ;  see  Bite. 

Bittern,  a  bird.  (F.  —  Low  L.)  The  n 
is  added.  M.  E.  bitoure.  —  F.  butor,  ‘  a 
bittor;’  Cot.  — Low  L.  butorius,  a  bittern  ; 
cf.  L.  butio,  a  bittern.  Origin  uncertain  ; 
but  prob.  from  the  imitative  base  BU,  to 
make  a  booming  noise  ;  whence  L.  buba7'e, 
btitire,  to  cry  like  a  bittern,  L.  bubo,  an  owl. 

Bitumen.  (L.)  L.  bituf7ien,  mineral 
pitch. 

Bivalve.  (F.  — L.)  See  Valve. 

Bivouac.  (F.  — G.)  See  Wake. 

Bizarre,  odd.  (F.  —  Span.)  F.  biza7're, 
strange,  capricious;  orig.  ‘  valiant.’ —  Span. 
bizarro,  valiant,  gallant.  Perhaps  of  Basque 
origin. 

Blab,  to  tell  tales.  (Scand.)  M.E.  blabbe, 
a  tell-tale ;  blabere7i,  to  babble.  —  Dan. 
blabbre,  to  babble ;  cf.  Swed.  dial.  blaff7'a, 
G.  plappem,  to  babble,  prate.  Of  imita¬ 
tive  origin ;  cf.  Gael,  plab,  a  soft  noise ; 
plabair,  a  babbler ;  blabaran,  a  stammerer, 
blabhdach,  babbling,  garrulous. 

Black.  (E.)  M.  E.  blak.  A.  S.  hlac, 
blcEC.  +  Icel.  blakkr,  dark.  Cf.  Du.  blake7i, 
to  bum,  scorch.  Perhaps  orig.  ‘  scorched,’ 
and  thus  connected  with  the  idea  of  in¬ 
tense  light ;  cf.  L.  Jiag-rare,  to  burn  ;  see 
Blink,  Bleak,  Blank. 

blackguard,  a  term  of  reproach.  (E. 
andY.)  From  black  and  gua7'd.  A  name 
given  to  scullions,  turnspits,  and  kitchen 
menials,  from  the  dirty  work  done  by  them. 
See  Trench,  Select  Glossary. 

blotch,  a  dark  spot.  (E.)  Put  for 
blatch,  to  blacken,  smut  (Rich.).  Cf.  Wilts. 
blatch,  black,  sooty.  M.  E.  blakie7i,  to 
blacken  (Matzner).  ^  In  the  sense  of 
‘pustule,’  it  seems  to  be  confused  with 
botch ;  but  see  A.  S.  blcec,  A.  S.  Leechdoms, 
ii.  8,  1.  I. 

Bladder.  (E.)  See  Blow  (i). 

Blade,  a  leaf,  flat  of  a  sword.  (E.)  hi.  E. 
blade.  A.  S.  bleed,  a  leaf. -f- Icel.  bla"^,  Swed., 
Dan.,  Du.  blad,  a  leaf,  blade ;  G.  blatt. 
Prob.  allied  to  Blow  (2). 

Blain.  (E  )  See  Blow  (i). 

Blame.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  See  Blaspheme. 

Blanch  (i),  to  whiten.  (F.  — O.  H.  G.) 
See  Blink. 

Blanch  (2),  to  blench.  (E.)  See  Blink. 

Bland.  (L.)  L.  bla7idus,  mild. 


BLANK. 

blandish,  to  flatter.  (F.-L.)  M.  E. 

blandisen.  —  O.  F.  blandis-y  stem  of  pres, 
part,  of  blandir^  to  flatter.  —  L.  blandiri,  to 
caress.  —  L.  blandus. 

Blank,  Blanket.  (F.  — O.  H.  G.)  See 
Blink. 

Blare.  (E.)  See  Blow  (i). 
Blaspheme,  to  speak  injuriously.  (L.— 
Gk.)  L.  blaspheniare.  —  Gk.  PXaacpTjfjLeiv^ 
to  speak  ill  of.  —  Gk.  P\d(X(prjfj,os,  adj.,  speak¬ 
ing  evil.  —  Gk.  PXaa-  for  /Bkaip-,  from  Pkdipis, 
damage,  /Skdirreiv,  to  hurt;  and  (prjixrj^ 
speech,  from  (prjixi,  I  say ;  see  Fame. 

blame,  vb.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  U.'E.  b la- 
men.  —  O.  F.  blasmer^  to  blame.  —  L.  bias- 
phemarey  to  speak  ill,  also  to  blame.  -  Gk. 
^Kaacprjfxeiv  (above). 

Blast.  (E.)  See  Blow  (i). 

Blatant.  (E.)  See  Bleat. 

Blaze  (i),  and  (2).  See  Blow  (i). 
Blazon  (i),  and  (2).  See  Blow,  (i) 
Bleaberry ;  see  Bilberry. 

Bleach,  Bleak  (i),  and  (2).  See  Blink. 
Blear  one’s  eye,  to  deceive.  (Scand.) 
In  Sh.  To  blear  is  to  blur,  to  dim.  —  Swed. 
dial,  blirra ;  blirra  fojr  augu.>  to  quiver 
(make  a  dimness)  before  the  eyes,  said  of  a 
haze  caused  by  the  heat  of  summer ;  cf. 
Swed.  dial,  blira,  Swed.  pliray  to  blink  with 
the  eyes. -|- Bavarian  plerr^  a  mist  before 
the  eyes. 

blear-eyed,  dim-sighted.  (Scand.)  M.E. 
bler-eyed.^’DdiVi. pliirdiet,  blear-eyed,  blink¬ 
ing  ;  from  plire^  blirey  to  blink.  (Dan.  dUy 
eye ;  biet^  eyed.)  Cf.  Swed.  plira,  O.  Swed. 
bhray  to  blink ;  Swed.  dial,  bluray  to  blink, 
partially  close  the  eyes,  like  a  near-sighted 
person.  Perhaps  allied  to  Blink. 

blur,  to  stain  ;  a  stain.  (Scand.)  Pro¬ 
perly  ^todim;’  metaphorically,  ‘to deceive.* 
We  find:  blirrey  deceptio ;  to  blirrCy 

lallere Levins  (1570).  See  above. 

Bleat.  (E.)  M.  E.  bleten.  A.  S.  blcetaUy 
to  bleat  as  a  sheep. + Du.  blaten.  Cf.  Gk. 
^krjxdofxai,  I  bleat,  ^krjxq,  a  bleating. 
Allied  to  Blow  (i). 

blatant,  noisy,  roary.  (E.)  Spenser 
has  blatant  beast ;  F.  Q.  vi.  12  (heading). 
It  merely  rneans  bleating  ;  the  suffix  -ant  is 
a  fanciful  imitation  of  the  F.  -ant  of  the 
pres.  part.  Cf.  M.  E.  bletendcy  bleatinsf, 
Wyclif.  Tobit,  ii.  20. 

^l®b.  Blob,  a  small  bubble  or  blister. 
(E.)  Cf.  hi.  E.  blobeTy  a  bubble  on  water ; 
blubber y  a  bubble.  By  comparing  blobbery 
blubbery  with  bladder^  with  much  the  same 
meaning,  we  see  the  probability  that  they 
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are  formed  from  the  same  root,  and  signify 
‘that  which  is  blown  up,’  from  the  root  of 
Blow  (i). 

blubber,  a  bubble ;  fat ;  swollen ;  to 
weep.  (E.)  The  various  senses  are  all  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  verb  to  blow.  Thus  blubber ^ 
a  bubble,  is  an  extension  of  bloby  ‘that 
which  is  blown  out;’  the  blubber  of  the 
whale  consists  of  bladder-like  cells  filled 
with  oil ;  blubber-lipped ^  also  blobber-lipped, 
blaberlyppedy  means  ‘  with  swollen  or  blown 
out  lips.’  Lastly,  blubber^  to  weep,  M.  E. 
blobereny  blubren,  meant  orig.  to  bubble; 
Gawain  and  Grene  Knight,  2174.  (See 
Curtius,  on  the  stems  ^Aot,  0Aa.)  See  also 
Bubble. 

Bleed.  (E.)  See  Blow  (2). 

Blemish.  (F.- Scand.)  See  Blow  (3). 

Blench.  (E.)  See  Blink. 

Blend,  to  mix  together,  confuse.  (E.) 
M.  E.  blenden.  A.  S.  blaiidan,  to  blend  ; 
cf.  also  blendan,  to  make  blind. 4.1cel.  and 
Swed.  blandayDan.blande.  O.  H.G.  plantan, 
to  mix. 

blind.  (E.)  M.E.  blinds  A.  S.  blind. 
The  orig.  sense  is  ‘  confused.’ -picel.  blindr\ 
Swed.,  Dan.,  G.  blind. 

blindfold,  verb.  (E.)  M.  E.  blind- 
folden y  \Qrh  (Tyiidd\.d);  corruption  of  blind- 
felden  (Palsgrave),  where  the  d  is  excres¬ 
cent.  The  true  word  is  blindfelleny  to  ‘  fell’ 
or  strike  blind,  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  106.  — 
A.  S.  blindy  blind;  and  fellan^  to  strike 
(see  Fall). 

blunder,  to  flounder  about,  err.  (Scand.) 
M.  E.  blondreny  to  pore  over  a  thing. 
Formed  (as  a  frequentative)  from  Icel. 
blunda,  to  doze,  slumber;  Swed.  blunda, 
to  shut  the  eyes ;  Dan.  blundey  to  nap. 
Cf.  Icel.  blundr,  Dan.  and  Swed.  blundy 
a  doze,  a  nap.  From  the  sense  of  ‘con¬ 
fusion.* 

blunt,  dull.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  blunt, 
blonty  dull,  dulled.  Allied  to  Icel.  blunda, 
Dan.  blunde,  to  sleep,  doze  (above). 

Bless.  (E.)  See  Blow  (2). 

Blight.  (E.)  See  Blink. 

Blind,  Blindfold.  (E.)  See  Blend. 
Blink,  to  wink,  to  glance.  (E.)  M.  E. 
blenkeny  commonly  ‘  to  shine.’  Not  found 
in  A.  S.,  which  has  only  the  form  blican, 
but  it  probably  existed,  as  there  are  rather 
numerous  related  forms.  -HDu.  blinken,  to 
shine  ;  Dan.  blinke ;  Swed.  blinka.  Allied 
to  A.  S.  bhcany  O.  H.  G.  blichen,  to  shine  ; 
Gk.  (pkiyuv,  to  bum,  shine ;  Skt.  bhrdj,  to 
shine.  (V  BH  AKG.) 

C3 
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blanch  (i),  to  whiten.  (F.  — O.  H.  G.) 
From  blanche,  white.  —  F.  blanc, 

white  ;  see  blank  below. 

blanch  (2),  the  same  as  blench  (below), 
blank, white.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  In  Milton, 
P.  L.  X.  656.  — F.  blanc.  blanch^ 

white.  From  blhiche^i'^ ,  to  shine  (mod.  G. 
blinken) ;  allied  to  O.  H.  G.  blichen,  to 
shine. 

blanket.  (F.  — O.H.G.)  Orig.  of  a 
white  colour.  M.  E.  blanket.  —  O.  F.  blanket 
(F.  blanchef),  dimin.  from  blanc,  white ;  see 
above. 

bleach.  (E.)  Orig.  *  to  become  pale 
M.  E.  blechen,  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  324,  1.  i. 
A.  S.  bl^can.  —  A.  S.  bl<kc,  bide,  shining,  pale. 
See  bleak  below.  Icel.  bleikja  ;  Du. 
bleeken ;  G.  bleichen. 

bleak  (i),  orig.  pale.  (E.)  Isl.'E.bleik. 
A.  S.  blcBC,  bide,  shining;  allied  to  blica7i,  to 
shine.-}- Icel.  bleikr\  Du.  blcek  :  G.  bleich. 
bleak  (2),  a  fish  ;  from  its  pale  colour, 
blench,  to  shrink  from.  (E.)  Some¬ 
times  blanch.  M.  E.  blenchen,  to  turn  aside. 
A.  S.  blenca7i,  to  deceive,  orig.  ^  to  make  to 
blink,’  to  impose  on  ;  thus  to  blench  is  the 
causal  verb,  ‘  to  make  to  blink  but  it  was 
confused  with  blmk,  to  wink,  hence,  to 
flinch. 

blight,  to  blast.  (E.)  From  the  same 
root  as  A.  S.  blican,  to  shine  ;  cf.  blicetta^i, 
to  shine,  glitter.  We  find  M.  E.  blichenhig, 
blight,  allied  to  Icel.  blihia,  to  become 
pale,  from  the  same  root.  Cf.  also  Swed. 
blicka,  to  lighten,  blixt,  lightning,  Du. 
bliksein,  lightning.  And  cf.  A.  S.  dblicgan, 
to  amaze,  from  the  same  root. 

Bliss.  (E.)  See  Blithe. 

Blister.  (E.)  See  Blow  (i). 

Blithe.  (E.)  Vi.Y..  blithe.  K.S.bU^,bme, 
sweet,  happy.-f-O.  Sax.  bli^i,  bright,  glad  ; 
O.H.G.  bli^i,  glad;  Goth,  bleiths,  merciful, 
kind. 

bliss.  (E.)  M.  E.  blis.  A.  S.  blis, 
bliss ;  contr.  from  A.  S.  blids,  bli^s,  happi¬ 
ness,  lit.  blitheness.  —  A.  S.  bli^S  (above). -}- 
O.  Sax.  blizza,  blidsea,  happiness. 

Bloat,  to  swell.  (Scand.)  We  now  gene¬ 
rally  used  bloated  to  mean  '  puffed  out  ’  or 
‘swollen,’  as  if  allied  to  blow.  The  sense  is 
rather  ‘  effeminate,’  and  it  is  connected  with 
Icel.  blautr,  soft,  effeminate,  imbecile, 
blotna,  to  become  soft,  lose  courage.  Cf. 
Swed.  blot,  Dan.  bldd,  soft,  pulpy,  mellow. 
Allied  also  to  Lat.  Jiuidus ;  Gk.  (p\v€iv,  to 
swell,  overflow. 

bloater,  a  prepared  herring.  (Scand.) 


A  bloater  is  a  cured  fish,  cured  by  smoke  ; 
but  formerly  a  ‘  soaked  ’  fish.  —  Swed. 
bldtfisk,  soaked  fish;  from  biota,  to  soak, 
steep  ;  from  blot,  soft  (above). 

Blob,  a  bubble.  (E.)  See  Bleb. 

Block,  a  large  piece  of  wood.  (C.)  M.E. 
blok.  —  Vl.  ploc,  a  block;  Gael,  and  Irish 
ploc,  a  block,  round  mass,  stump,  plug. 
Cf.  Irish  blogh,  a  fragment,  O.  Irish  blog,  a 
fragment.  Hence  also  Du.  blok,  Dan.  blok, 
Swed.  block,  O.  H.  G.  block ;  cf.  Russ. 
plakha.  Doublet,  phtg.  Der.  block-ade. 

bludgeon,  a  cudgel.  (C.)  Irish  blocan, 
dimin.  of  ploc,  a  block ;  Gael,  plocan,  a 
mallet,  bludgeon,  club,  dimin.  of  ploc,  a 
block ;  W.  plocy7i,  the  same. 

plug.  (Du.  — C.)  O.  Du.  plugge,  Du. 
plug,  a  peg,  bung.  Of  Celtic  origin.— 
Irish  pluc,  ploc,  a  block,  plug,  bung,  Gael. 
ploc,  a  block,  club,  plug,  bung,  VI.  ploc,  a 
block,  plug. 

Blond.  (F.)  A  late  word.  —  F.  blofid, 
m.  blonde,  fern.  ‘  light  yellow  ;’  Cot.  Re¬ 
ferred  by  Diez  to  Icel.  blandinn,  mixed  ; 
cf.  A.  S.  blonden-feax,  having  hair  of  min¬ 
gled  colour,  gray-haired.  See  Blend. 

Blood,  Bloom,  Blossom.  See  Blow 

(2). 

Blot  (i),  a  spot.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  blot, 
blotte.  —  Icel.  blettr,  a  stain  (stem  blat-) ; 
T)2x\.  plet,  a  spot,  stain;  plette,  to  spot. 

Blot  (2),  at  backgammon.  (Scand.)  A 
blot  is  an  ‘  exposed’  piece.  —  Dan.  blot,  bare, 
naked  ;  whence  give  sig  blot,  to  lay  oneself 
open,  expose  oneself ;  Swed.  blott,  naked ; 
blotta,  to  lay  oneself  open,  -j-  Du.  Moot. 
naked,  blootstellen,  to  expose ;  G.  bloss, 
naked.  Allied  to  Icel.  blautr,  soft;  see 
Bloat. 

Blotch,  a  dark  spot.  (E.)  See  Black. 

Blouse,  a  loose  outer  garment.  (F.)  F. 
blouse,  a  smock  frock  ;  O.  F.  bliaus,  bliauz, 
properly  pi.  of  bliaut,  blialt  (mod.  F. 
blaiide'),  formerly  a  rich  vestment,  of  silk, 
embroidered  with  gold.  Low  L.  blialdus. 
Probably  Pers. ;  cf.  Pers.  balydd,  a  plain 
garment,  balydr,  an  elegant  garment. 

Blow  (i),  to  puff.  (E.)  M.E.  blowen. 
A.  S.  bldwan.  +G.  bldhen  ;  L.  Jlare.  (y' 
BHLA.) 

bladder.  (E.)  M.  E.  bladd^'e.  A.  S. 
blcedr,  a  blister,  lit.  ‘  a  blowing  out.’ -f- Icel. 
bla^i'a,  a  bladder,  watery  swelling ;  Swed. 
blddd^'a,  bubble,  blister,  bladder;  O.  H.  G. 
pldtard.  Cf.  A.  S.  bided,  a  blast,  blowing; 
\j. flatus,  breath.  (From  BHL AD,  extended 
from  BHLA.) 
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blain,  a  pustule.  (E.)  M.  E.  blein. 
A.  S.  blegen^  a  boil.  +  Du.  blein  \  Dan. 
blegn.  (From  a  base  BHLAG.) 

blare,  to  make  a  loud  noise.  (E.)  M.E. 
blaren,  bloren\  also  blasen  (Cb.),  an  older 
form.  See  blaze  (2)  below. 

blast,  a  blowing.  (E.)  M.  E.  blast. 
A.  S.  bl^st,  a  blowing ;  cf.  Icel.  bldstr^  a 
breath.  From  blaze  (2)  below. 

blaze  (i),  a  flame.  (E.)  M.  E.  blase. 
A.  S.  blcese.,  a  flame ;  in  comp,  bdl-blcese,  a 
bright  light.  Cf.  Icel.  blys,  Dan.  blus,  a 
torch.  (From  the  root  of  blow.) 

blaze  (2),  to  proclaim,  noise  abroad. 
(Ep  Mark,  i.  45.  M.  E.  blasen.  A.  S. 
bldsan,  to  blow  (Lye).  +  Icel.  bldsa,  to 
blow,  blow  a  trumpet,  sound  an  alarm; 
Swed.  bldsa,  to  sound ;  Dan.  blase,  Du. 
blazen,  to  blow  a  trumpet  ;  G.  blasen. 
(Hence  blast,  blare,  blason.) 

blason  (i),  a  proclamation.  (E.) 
Hamlet,  i.  5.  21 ;  Shak.  Son.  106.  A  cor¬ 
ruption  from  blaze  (2),  M.E.  blasen,  to 
proclaim;  due  to  confusion  with  blazon  (2) 

I  below,  which  was  misused  in  place  of 
f  blaze,  sb. 

I  ^  blazon  (2),  to  pourtray  armorial  bear- 
ings.  (F.  — G.)  M.E.  blason,  blasoiin,  a 
I  shield;  whence  blazon,  verb,  to  describe  a 
shield. —  F.  blason,  a  coat  of  arms,  orig.  a 
.  shield  ^(Brachet).  A  still  older  sense  is 
►  ‘fame,*  preserved  in  Span,  blason,  honour, 
i  glory,  heraldry,  blazonry,  hacer  blason,  to 
i  blazon,  blasonar,  to  blason,  brag,  boast.  - 
,  G.  blasen,  to  blow  the  trumpet,  as  done  by 
heralds,  to  proclaim  a  victor’s  fame ;  see 
blaze  (2)  above.  (See  Scheler.) 

blister,  a  little  bladder  on  the  skin.  (E.) 
M.  E.  blister.  Not  found  in  A.  S. ;  but 
cf.  O.  Du.  bluyster,  a  blister  (Kilian,  Hex¬ 
ham)  ;  also  Icel.  bldstr,  a  blowing,  blast 
of  a  trumpet,  swelling,  mortification  (in  a 
medical  sense).  Also  Swed.  bldsa,  a  blad¬ 
der,  blister.  Allied  to  blast,  from  root  of 
blow\  just  as  bladder  IS  from  the  same  root. 

^  blurt,  to  utter  rashly.  (E.)  Ifhe  Scotch 
IS  bhrt,  to  make  a  noise  in  weeping.  Ex¬ 
tended  from  M.  E.  bloren,  bleren,  to  make 
a  loud  noise  ;  the  same  as  blare  above. 

bluster,  to  blow  noisily,  swagger. 
(Scand.)  A  frequentative  form;  from  Icel. 
blastr,  Swed.  bldst,  blast,  wind,  tempes¬ 
tuous  weather  ;  see  blast  above. 

Blow  (2),  to  bloom,  flourish  as  a  flower. 
^.)  M.^  E.  blowen.  A.  S.  blowan.  -f- 

Du.  bloeijeit ;  G.  bliihen ;  L.  florere ;  see 
Flourish, 
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bleed,  to  lose  blood.  (E.)  M.  E.  bleden. 
A.  S.  bledan ;  formed  by  vowel-change  {6 
to  ce  =  e)  from  A.S.  bl6d\  see  blood 
below. 

bless,  to  consecrate,  &c.  (E.)  The  orig. 
sense  must  have  been  Ho  consecrate  by 
blood,’  i.e.  either  by  sacrifice  or  by  the 
sprinkling  of  blood,  as  the  word  can  be 
fairly  traced  back  to  blood.  M.  E.  blessen. 
A.  S.  bletsian,  also  bledsian,  bloedsian 
(Matt.  XXV.  34,  xxvi.  26),  which  can  only 
be  from  blSd,  blood,  by  the  usual  vowel- 
change  from  6  \.o  ce  or  e.  (Sweet ;  Anglia, 
hi.  156.)  See  below. 

blood.  (E.)  M.E.  blod,  blood.  A.S, 
blod,  the  symbol  of  "blooming’  or 
‘flourishing’  life. -A.S.  blowan,  to  bloom, 
-f-  Du.  bloed,  Icel.  blo^,  Swed.  blod,  Goth. 
bloth ;  G.  blut.  Hence  bleed,  bless ;  as 
above. 

bloom,  a  flower.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  blonie ; 
not  in  A.  S.  —  Icel.  blom,  blomi,  a  flower  ; 
Swed.  blomma  ;  Dan.  blomme.’\~T>\x.  bloem  ; 
Goth,  bloma',  l^.Jlos;  see  Flower. 

blossom.  (E.)  M.  E.  blosnie,  also 
blostnie.  A.  S.  blostina,  a  blossom ;  from 
A.  S.  blo-wan,  with  suffixes  -st  and  -ma ; 
cf.  blast  from  bid-wan,  to  puff.  L)u, 
bloesem;  M.  H.  G.  bluost,  blust. 

Blow  (3),  a  stroke,  hit.  (E.)  M.  E.  bloive. 
Not  in  A.  S.;  but  we  find  O.  Du.  strong 
verb  blouwen  (pt.  t.  blau),  to  strike,  dress 
flax  by  beating.  Allied  to  G.  blduen,  to 
beat.  ^  Also  to  Goth,  bliggwan  (blingwan), 
to  strike;  \j.Jligere,  to  beat  down, jdagel- 
lum,  a  scourge.  (y'BHLAGH,  to  beat.) 
See  Afflict,  Flagellate. 

blemish,  to  stain.  (F.  -  Scand.)  M.  E. 
bleniisshen.  .  bleniis-,  stem  of  pres, 

part  of  bleinir,  blesniir,  to  wound,  stain.  — 
O.  F.  bleme,  blesme,  wan,  pale.  —  Icel. 
blaman,  the  livid  colour  of  a  wound.  — 
Icel.  blar,  livid,  blue.  The  orig.  sense  of 
O.  F.  bleinir  was  ‘  to  beat  black  and  blue.’ 

blue,  a  colour.  (Scand.)  Orig.  ‘  livid,’ 
the  colour  due  to  beating.  M.  E.  bio,  livid. 
(The  A.  S.  bldhewen,  blue-hued,  is  perhaps 
borrowed.)  —  Icel.  bldr,  livid  ;  Swed.  bid  ; 
Dan.  blaa.  From  the  root  of  blow  above. 
Der.  blaeberry  or  bleaberry,  blemish. 
Blubber.  (E.)  See  Bleb. 

Bludgeon.  (C.)  See  Block. 

Blue.  (Scand.)  See  Blow  (3). 

^  Bluff,  downright,  rude.  (Du.  ?)  A  binff 
is  a  steep  headland.  It  appears  to  be 
Dutch.  O.  Du.  blaf,  flat,  broad  ;  blaffaert, 
one  having  .  a  broad  flat  face,  also,  a 
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boaster  (Oudemans)  ;  blaf  van  het  voor- 
hcoft,  ‘  the  flat  of  a  forehead  ’  (Hexham)  ; 
blaffen,  bleffe^t,  to  mock  (id.) . 

Blunder.  (E.)  See  Blend. 

Blunderbuss,  a  short  gun.  (Du.)  In 
Pope.  A  singular  corruption  of  O.  Du. 
do7iderbtissey  ‘  a  bombard  ’  (Hexham)  ;  Du. 
do7ide7'buss,  a  blunderbuss.  —  Du.  do7ide7', 
thunder ;  and  bus,  a  gun,  orig.  a  box,  bar¬ 
rel  ;  see  Box  (i).  So  also  G.  do7i7ie7'buchse. 

Blunt.  (Scand.')  See  Blend. 

Blur,  a  stain.  (Scand.)  See  Blear. 

Blurt.  (E.)  See  Blow  (i). 

Blush.  (E.)  M.  E.  blusche7i,  blusshen,  to 
glow.  A.  S.  blysca7i,  used  to  translate  L. 
7'utila7'e,  to  shine  (Mone,  Quellen,  355). 
Extended  from  A.  S.  blysafi,  only  in  comp. 
dblysia7t,  ablisia7t,  to  blush ;  from  A.  S. 
blys  (blysl)  in  bcel-blys^  lit.  ‘a  fire-blaze.’ 

Du.  bloze7i,  to  blush,  from  bios,  a  blush ; 
Dan.  blusse,  to  flame,  glow,  from  bhis,  a 
torch ;  Swed.  blossa,  to  blaze,  from  bloss,  a 
torch.  Prob.  allied  to  Blaze. 

Bluster.  (Scand.)  See  Blow  (i). 

Boa,  a  large  snake.  (L.)  L.  boa  (Pliny) ; 
perhaps  allied  to  bos,  an  ox  ;  from  its  size. 

Boar,  an  animal.  (E.)  M.  E.  bore,  boor. 
A.  S.  bar.  -|-  Du.  beer\  M.  H.  G.  ber\ 
Russ.  bo7'ov\  Perhaps  orig.  ‘wild  beast,’ 
like  Bear  (2). 

Board.  (E.)  M.  E.  bo7'd.  A.  S.  bord, 
board,  side  of  a  ship,  shield.  +  Du.  bord ; 
Icel.  bord,  plank,  side  of  a  ship  ;  G.  bo7'd\ 
Goth.  -bati7'd  in  fotudaurd,  a  foot-stool. 
Cf.  Irish,  Gael.,  W.,  and  Com.  bord,  a 
board.  ^  The  sense  ‘  side  of  a  ship  ’ 
explains  sta7'-board,  la7'-board,  07i  board, 
ove7'-board.  Der.  board,  to  live  at  table ; 
from  board,  a  table. 

border,  an  edge.  (F.  — O.  Du.)  M.  E. 
bordu7'e,  Ch.  —  F.  bordu7'e.  —  Du.  boo7'd,  bor¬ 
der,  edge ;  orig.  the  same  word  as  Du. 
bo7’d,  a  board ;  see  above. 

Boast.  (C.)  M.  E.  host.  —  W.  host,  a 
bragging ;  Corn,  host ;  Irish  and  Gael. 
bosd,  boast,  vain-gloiy. 

Boat.  (E.)  M.  E.  boot.  A.  S.  bat.  4- 
Icel.  bdtr\  Swed.  bat',  Du.  boot’,  Russ. 
bof  ;  W.  bad’,  Gael,  bdta,  a  boat.  p.  The 
orig.  boat  was  prob.  a  bat,  i.e.  stick,  branch, 
stem  of  a  tree;  cf.  Gael,  and  Irish  bata, 
staff,  stick,  pole,  branch,  bat.  See  Bat. 

boat-swain.  (E.)  Lit.  ‘  boat-lad ;  ’  A.  S. 
swd7i,  Icel.  svei7i7i.  a  lad. 

Bob,  to  jerk.  (C.  ?)  Perhaps  imitative. 
Or  altered  from  Gael,  bog,  to  bob,  agitate ; 
Irish  bogaim,  I  bob,  wag,  toss.  See  Bog. 
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Bobbin,  a  wooden  pin  on  which  thread 
is  wound;  round  tape.  (F.)  Formerly  - 
bobm.  —  F.  bobhie,  ‘  a  quil  for  a  spinning 
wheele,  a  skane  ;  ’  Cot.  Orig.  uncertain ; 
perhaps  Celtic.  Cf.  Irish  and  Gael.  baba7t, 
a  tassel,  fringe,  short  pieces  of  thread; 
Gael,  babag,  tassel,  cluster. 

Bode.  (E.)  See  Bid  (2). 

Bodice.  (E.)  See  Bind. 

Bodkin,  orig.  a  small  dagger.  (C.)  M.  E. 
boy  dekin,  Ch.  —  W.  bidogyn,  bidogan,  a  dag¬ 
ger,  poniard ;  dimin.  of  bidog,  a  dagger ; 
cf.  W.  pid,  a  tapering  point.  Cf.  Gael.  :■ 
biodag,  Irish  bideog,  a  dagger.  ■ 

Body.  (E.)  See  Bind.  5 

Bog.  (C.)  Irish  bogach,  a  bog,  from  bog,  \ 
soft ;  cf.  Irish  bogai77i,  I  shake  ;  a  bog  being  . ' 
a  soft  quagmire.  So  also  Gael.  boga7t,  a  j 
quagmire ;  bog,  soft,  moist ;  bog,  to  soften,  i 
also  to  agitate.  J 

Boggle,  to  start  aside,  swerve  for  fear.  \ 
(C.?)  Prob.  coined  from  prov.  E.  boggle,  j 
bogle,  a  spectre.  Cf.  W.  bwg,  a  goblin ;  j 
bwgwl,  a  threat,  bygylu,  to  threaten ;  ] 

bwgwth,  to  scare.  See  Bug  (i).  I 

Boil  (i),  verb.  (F.  — L.)  See  Bull  (2).  | 

Boil  (2),  a  tumour.  (E.)  See  Bulge.  J 
Boisterous.  (C.)  Lengthened  from  M.  E.  j 

boistous,  Ch.  —  W.  bwystus,  ferocious ;  from  I 
bwyst,  ferocity.  J 

Bold.  (E.)  M.  E.  bold,  bald',  A.  S.  beald,  1 
bald.  4-  Icel.  ballr',  Du.  bout’,  O.  H.  G.  1 
paid,  bald ;  cf.  Goth,  balthaba,  adv.,  boldly.  ■ 
bawd.  (F.  — G.)  M.  E.  batide,  Ch.—  a 
O.  F.  baud,  gay,  wanton.  —  O.  H.  G.  bald,  1 
bold,  free.  1 

Bole.  (Scand.)  See  Bulge.  1 

Boiled,  swollen.  (Scand.)  See  Bulge.  1 

Bolster,  Bolt  (i).  See  Bulge.  i 

Bolt  (2),  Boult,  to  sift  meal.  (F.  — L.  —  « 
Gk.)  Spelt  boulte  in  Palsgrave.  —  O.  F.  1 
bulter ;  mod.  F.  bluter ;  oldest  form  buleter,  1 
a  corruption  of  bu7'eter,  to  sift  through  % 
coarse  cloth.  —  O.  F.  buire  (F.  bure'),  coarse  M 
woollen  cloth.  —  Low  Lat.  burra,  coarse  9 
red  cloth.  —  Lat.  bu7'7'us,  reddish.  —  Gk.  9 
TTvppos,  reddish. —  Gk.  Trvp,  fire.  See  Fire.  I 
bureau.  (F.  — L.)  F.  bureau,  a  desk,  9 
writing-table ;  so  called  because  covered  II 
with  brown  baize. —  F.  bureau,  O.F.  burel,  9| 
coarse  woollen  stuff,  russet-coloured.  —  ml 
O.  F.  bilire  (F.  bu7'e),  coarse  red  cloth.  —  II 
L.  bu7'7'us  ;  as  above.  VI 

Bomb,  Bombard.  (F.  -  L.  —  Gk.)  See  11 
Boom  (i).  11 

Bombast,  orig.  cotton-wadding;  hence,  VI 
padding,  affected  language.  (Ital.  —  U.  —  VI 
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Glc.)  Milanese  bombas,  Ital.  bombagio., 
cotton  wadding.  —  Low  L.  bombax,  cotton  ; 
put  for  L.  bo77ibyx.  —  Gk.  PofxPv^,  silk, 
cotton.  ^  Prob.  Eastern ;  from  Pers. 
ba7tdash,  carded  cotton. 

bombazine,  bombasine,  a  fabric  of 
silk  and  worsted.  (F.  — L.  — gL)  ¥.  bo77i- 
basm.  —  Low  L.  bombacynus,  made  of 
cotton.  —  Low  L.  bo7nbax,  cotton ;  see 
above. 

Bond.  (E.)  See  Bind. 

Bondage,  servitude.  (F.  — Scand.)  See 
Boor. 

Bone.  (E.)  M.  E.  boo7t\  A. S.  bd7t.’\‘ 
Du.  beeTt ;  Icel.  beiTt ;  Swed.  ben  \  Dan. 

.  been  ;  O.  H.  G.  pein,  peini, 

bonfire.  (E.)  Orig.  a  bone-fire.  Bane- 
fire,  ignis  ossium ;  *  Catholicon  Anglicanum, 
A.D.  1483  ;  where  bane  is  the  Northern  form 
of  bone. 

Bonito,  a  kind  of  tunny.  (Span.  —  Arab.) 
Span,  bonito.  —  KiB.h.  baynis,  a  bonito. 
Bonnet.  (F.  -  Low  L.  -  Hind.  ?)  F. 

►  bonnet.  —  Low  L.  boiineta  (a.d.  1300),  the 
I  name  of  a  stuff  of  which  bonnets  or  caps 
I  were  made.  Perhaps  Hindustani ;  cf.  Hind. 

:  baiidt^  woollen  cloth  ;  Rich.  Diet.  p.  290. 

:  Bonny,  fair.  (F.  —  L.)  From  F.  bonne, 

fair,  fern,  of  bon,  good.  —  L.  bonus,  good ; 
O.  L.  duo7ius. 

boon,  good.  (F.  —  L.)  In  the  phr.  ^boon 
companion.’  —  F.  bon,  good. 

bounty,  orig.  goodness.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
bountee.  —  O.  F.  bo7ifeit.  —  ¥.  acc.  bonitate77i, 
from  bonitas,  goodness.  —  L.  boiius. 

Bonze,  a  priest.  (Port. —  Japanese.)  Port. 

— Jap.  busso,  a  pious  man  (Mahn). 
Booby.  (Span.  —  L.)  Span.  a  block¬ 
head,  booby  (related  to  F.  baube,  stammer- 
—  L.  balbus,  stammering ;  hence  stupid. 
Cognate  with  Gk.  PdpIBapos  ;  see  Bar¬ 
barous. 

Book.  (E.)  M.  E.  book ;  A.  S.  bSc,  of 
which  the  orig.  sense  was  a  beech-tree. 
The  orig.  ‘  books  ’  were  pieces  of  writing 
scratched  on  a  beechen  board.  +Du.  boek ; 
Icel.  b6k\  Swed.  bok\  Dan.  bog\  G.  buch\ 
also  L.  fagus,  a  beech,  Gk.  (priyos,  a  beech. 

(V  bhag.) 

beech.  (E.)  A.  S.  bece,  a  beech ;  becen, 
adj.,  beechen ;  both  derivatives  (by  change 
from  6  to  /)  from  the  older  form  boc  above. 

buckwheat.  (E.)  Lit.  beech-wheat ; 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  seeds  to  the 
mast  of  the  beech-tree.  The  form  buck  is 
Northern.  So  also  Du.  boekweit,  buckwheat ; 
G.  buchweizeii.  See  Book. 
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Boom  (i),  to  hum.  (E.)  M.  E.  bonimen  ; 
not  found  in  A.  S.  -F  Du.  bommen,  to  boom, 
to  give  out  a  hollow  sound  like  an  empty 
barrel.  An  imitative  word;  allied  to  L. 
bo77ibus,  Gk.  ^6/jiPos,  a  humming. 

bomb,  a  shell  for  cannon.  (F.  —  L.  — 
Gk.)  F.  boTnbe.  —  L.  bo7nbus,  a  humming 
noise. —  Gk.  PopPos,  the  same. 

bombard.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  The  verb 
is  from  E.  bo7n})ard,  a  great  gun ;  Sh.  —  F. 
bombarde,  a  cannon  ;  extended  from  F. 
bo77ibe.  Der.  bo7nbard-ier,  F.  boinbardier 
(Cot.) 

bound  (i),  to  leap.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F. 
bondir,  to  bound ;  but  orig.  to  resound.  — 
L.  bo77ibitare,  to  resound.  —  L.  bombus,  a 
humming  sound.  —  Gk.  PSpPos,  the  same. 
Ber.  7'e-bound  (F.  rebondii''). 

bumble-bee.  (E.)  Cf.  O.T)vi.bom7nelen, 
to  buzz,  frequent,  of  bo7n7nen,  to  boom  ; 
see  Boom  (i). 

bump  (2),  to  boom  as  a  bittern.  (C.) 
W.  bw77ip,  a  hollow  sound  ;  hence  adeiyn  y 
bw77ip,  a  bittern. 

bumper,  a  drinking-vessel.  (F.  — L. — 
Gk.)  A  corruption  of  bo77ibard,  used  in 
the  same  sense  (Temp.  ii.  2),  a  jocular 
word  ;  it  orig.  meant  a  kind  of  cannon  ;  see 
bombard  above. 

Boom  (2),  a  pole.  (Du.)  See  Beam. 
Boon  (i),  a  petition.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
bo7ie,  Ch.  —  Icel.  bon,  Dan.  and  Swed.  bdii, 
a  petition,  -p  A.  S.  ben  (whence  bene  in 
Wordsworth).  Perhaps  allied  to  Ban. 
Boon  (2)  ;  see  Bonny. 

Boor,  a  peasant.  (Du.)  Du.  boer,  a 
peasant,  lit.  ‘  tiller  of  the  soil.’  -  Du. 
bouwen,  to  till.  -|-  A.  S.  biian,  to  till,  to 
dwell,  whence  bur,  gebiir,  a  peasant  (only 
preserved  in  neigh-bour).  So  also  G. 
bauen,  to  till;  whence  bauer,  a  peasant. 
(V  BHU.) 

bondage,  servitude.  (F.  — Scand.)  M.E. 
and  F.  bondage,  servitude ;  the  sense  being 
due  to  confusion  with  the  verb  to  bind. 
But  it  orig.  meant  the  condition  of  a  bond- 
7nan,  called  in  A.  S.  boiida,  a  word 
borrowed  from  Icel.  b67idi,  a  husband¬ 
man.  And  b6ndi=-btia7idi,  a  tiller;  from 
Icel.  biia,  to  till,  prepare,  cognate  with 
A.  S.  biian. 

bound  (3),  ready  to  go.  (Scand.)  In 
‘  the  ship  is  bound  for  Spain,’  &c.  Formed, 
with  excrescent  d,  from  M.  E.  bou7i,  ready, 
Ch.  C.  T.  11807.  Icel.  biiiiin,  prepared; 
pp.  of  biia,  to  till,  prepare. 

bower,  an  arbour.  (E.)  M.  E.  boure. 
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A.  S.  biir,  a  chamber.  —  A.  S.  bdan^  to  dwell. 
-}-Icel.  biir,  a  chamber. 

busk  (i),  to  get  oneself  ready.  (Scand.) 
Icel.  biiaskf  to  get  oneself  ready.  —  Icel. 
biia,  to  prepare  ;  and  -sk,  put  for  sik^  one¬ 
self  ;  see  bound  (3)  above. 

by-law,  a  law  affecting  a  tovmship. 
(Scand.)  Formerly  also  birlaw^  burlaw. 
—  Icel.  bcejar-logy  a  town-law,  by-law ; 
from  bcejavy  gen.  of  beer  or  byr^  a  town, 
village  (from  biia,  to  dwell)  ;  and  log,  a 
law.  So  also  Dan.  by-lov,  town-law,  simi¬ 
larly  compounded. 

byre,  a  cow-house.  (Scand.)  Icel.  biir, 
a  pantry;  Swed.  bur,  Dan.  buur,  a  bird¬ 
cage  ;  Swed.  dial,  btir,  a  cottage,  pantr}% 
granary,  &c.  The  Scand.  equivalent  of  E. 
boiver. 

husband ;  see  under  House, 
neighbour.  (E.)  Lit.  one  who  dwells 
near.  A.  S.  nedhbur,  nedhgebiir.  —  A.  S. 
nedh,  nigh ;  and  btir,  gebiir,  a  peasant, 
dweller. -j-Gr.  nachbar,  similarly  formed. 

Boot  (i),  a  covering  for  the  foot.  (F. — 
O.  H.  G.)  See  Butt  (2). 

Boot  (2),  advantage.  (E.)  See  Better. 
Booth.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  bothe.  —  Icel. 
bids,  a  booth,  shop ;  Swed.  bod,  Dan.  bod. 
-hG.  bude.  So  also  Gael,  buth,  Irish  both, 
boith,  W.  bwth,  a  hut.  Allied  to  Skt.  bha- 
vana,  a  house.  (^  BHU.) 

Booty.  (Scand.)  Icel.  byti,  Dan.  bytte, 
Swed.  byte,  exchange,  barter ;  also  booty, 
spoil  (whence  also  F.  butiii).  —  Icel.  byta, 
to  divide,  deal  out ;  so  that  the  orig. 
sense  of  booty  was  ‘  share.’  +  Du.  buit. 
(The  G.  beute  is  merely  borrowed  from 
Low  G.) 

Borage.  (F.  —  LowL.)  Formerly 
age.  —  F.  bourrache.  —  Low  L.  borragiuem, 
acc.  of  borrago,  borage  ;  prob.  named  from 
its  roughness.  Perhaps  from  Low  L.  borra, 
hurra,  rough  hair  (whence  F.  bourre,  Ital. 
bonsai) ;  see  Burl. 

Borax.  (Low  L.  —  Arab.  —  Pers.)  Low  L. 
borax ;  also  boracum.  —  Arab.  biU'dq.  —  Pers. 
biirah,  borax  (Vullers). 

Border,  an  edge.  (F.  —  O.  Du.)  See 
Board. 

Bore  (i),  to  perforate.  (E.)  M.  E.  borien, 
K.^.borian.’^T>\x.  boren\  \Q,^.bora\  Swed. 
borra  ;  Dan.  bore ;  G.  boluxn  ;  L.  foi'are. 
( ^  BHAR,  to  cut.)  See  Perforate, 
Pharynx. 

bore  (2),  to  worry.  Merely  a  metaph. 
use  of  the  verb  above  ;  Hen.  VIII,  i.  1. 128. 
And  see  Burin. 
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Bore  (3),  a  tidal  surge  in  a  river.  (Scand.) 
Icel.  bdra,  a  billow  caused  by  wind.  Cf. 
Swed.  dial,  bar,  a  mound. 

Boreas,  the  north  wind.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
Boreas.  —  Gk.  Bopeas,  Boppds,  the  N.  wind. 
Borough.  (E.)  M.  E.  burgh,  borgh ; 
also  borwe.  A.  S.  burh,  burg  (gen.  and 
dat.  byrig),  a  fort. —  A.  S.  burg-on,  pt.  pi. 
of  beorgan,  to  protect ;  cognate  with  Goth. 
bairgan,  to  hide,  keep,  L.  farcire,  to  stuff, 
(y' BHARGH.)  4“  Du.  burg',  Icel.  botg', 
Swed.  and  Dan.  borg\  G.  burg',  Golh. 
baurgs. 

barrow  (i),  a  burial-mound.  (E.)  Put 
for  berrow  (like  parson  for  person,  &c.) 
M.  E.  betgh,  beoruh,  a  hill,  mound. —  A.  S. 
beorg,  beorh,  a  hill,  grave-mound.  —  A.  S. 
beorgan,  to  hide,  protect ;  see  bury  below. 

borrow.  (E.)  M.  E.  borwen ;  A.  S. 
borgian,  lit.  to  give  a  pledge.  —  A.  S.  borg, 
borh,  a  pledge.  —  A.  '^.botg-en,  pp.  of  beorgan, 
to  keep,  protect. 

burgess.  (F.-M.  H.  G.)  M.  E.  bur- 
gey  s.’^O.  F.  burgeis .  Lat.  burgensis, 

belonging  to  a  fort  or  city. —  Low  Lat. 
butgus,  a  fort.  —  M.  H.  G.  burc  (G.  burg)', 
cognate  with  A.  S.  burg  above. 

burgher.  (E.)  Formed  by  adding  -er 
to  burgh  — borough. 

burglar.  (F.  —  G.  and  L.)  O.  F.  butg- 
lar  (a  law-term)  a  house-breaker,  lit. 
^  borough-thief.’ —  F.  bourg  (from  G.  burg), 
a  town ;  and  O.  F.  leres,  a  robber,  from 
Lat.  latro ;  see  Larceny. 

burgomaster.  (Du.)  Du.  burgemeester, 
a  town-master.  —  Du.  butg,  cognate  with 
E.  bot'ough ;  and  meester,  a  master,  from 
O.  F.  meistre  ;  see  Master. 

burial.  (E.)  M.  E.  buriel,  biriel,  a 
tomb ;  also  spelt  beriels,  biriels.  —  A.  S. 
byrgels,  a  tomb.  —  A.  S.  byrgan,  to  bury ; 
see  bury  (i). 

burrow,  a  shelter  for  rabbits.  (E.) 
M.  E.  borwgh,  a  cave,  shelter ;  merely  a 
varied  spelling  of  borough  above.  Der. 
burrow,  verb. 

bury  (i),  verb.  (E.)  M.  E.  btirien.'^ 
A.  S.  byrigan,  byrgan,  to  bury,  hide  in  the 
ground.  Formed  (by  change  of  0  to  y) 
from  borg-en,  pp.  of  beorgan,  to  hide,  pro¬ 
tect  (as  above). 

bury  (2),  a  town.  (E.)  In  Canter  bury, 
&c.  —  A.  S.  byrig,  dat.  oi  burh,  a  borough. 
Bosom.  (E.)  M.  E.  bosom.  A.  S.  bosm. 
-f-  V>\x.  boezem',  G.  busen.  (y^BHUGH?) 
Boss,  a  knob.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G. )  See  Beat. 
Botany.  (F.  — Gk.)  F.  botanique,  orig. 
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an  adj.  —  Gk.  ^oraviKos,  belonging  to  plants. 
—  Gk.  ^oTapT],  a  herb.  —  Gk.  jBoaKeiv,  to 
feed. 

Botch  (i),  to  patch.  (O.  Low  G.)  See 
Beat. 

Botch  (2),  a  swelling.  (F.  —  G.)  See  Beat. 
Both.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  id\)e,  Scot,  baith.  — 
Icel.  bd^ir,  both,  dual  adj. ;  Dan.  baade ; 
Swed.  bdda.  +  G.  beide\  Goth,  bajoths. 
Allied  to  A.  S.  bd^  both ;  Lat.  -bo  in  am- 
bo ;  Gk.  ’Cpoi  in  d}JL-(pctj ;  Skt.  -bha  in  u-bhay 
both. 

Bother,  v.  and  sb.  (C.)  In  Swift.— 
Irish  buaidhirt,  sb.,  trouble ;  btiaidhrhUy  I 
disturb;  cf.  huair,  to  vex,  trouble.  So 
also  O.  Gael.  bMaidhearty  tumult,  confu¬ 
sion  ;  buair,  to  vex,  trouble,  disturb. 

Bots,  small  worms.  (C.)  Gael.  botuSy  a 
belly- worm  ;  boiteag,  a  maggot. 

Bottle  (i),  a  hollow  vessel.  (F.  —  Low 

L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  hotel .  —  F.  botUeille.  — 

Low  Lat.  buticulay  dimin.  of  buticay  a  kind 
of  vessel.  —  Gk.  Povtis,  a  flask.  Per¬ 

haps  allied  to  Butt  (2)  and  Boot  (i). 

butler.  (F.  —  Low  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E. 
botelery  one  who  attends  to  bottles;  from 

M.  E.  botely  a  bottle ;  see  above, 
buttery,  a  place  for  provisions,  esp. 

liquids.  (F.  —  Low  L.  —  Gk.)  A  corruption 
of  M.  E.  boteleriCy  a  butlery,  properly  a 
place  for  a  butler;  from  M.  E.  botelery  a 
butler ;  see  above.  (Thus  buttery  —  bottlery  1) 
Confused  with  the  word  butter. 

Bottle  (2),  a  bundle  of  hay;  see  Beat. 
Bottom.  (E.)  M.  E.  botuniy  bothom. 
A.  S.  botm.  -f-  Du.  bodern ;  Icel.  botn ; 
Swed.  bctten ;  Dan.  bund ;  G.  boden ;  Lat. 
fundus  \  Gk.  •nvOix'qVy  Vedic  Skt.  budhnUy 
depth,  ground.  Allied  to  Irish  bonny  sole 
of  the  foot ;  Gael,  bonn,  sole,  bottom  ;  W. 
bony  base,  stock.  See  Fundament. 
Boudoir.  (F.  -  C.  ?)  F.  boudoir y  a  pri¬ 
vate  room  for  a  lady;  lit.  a  place  to  sulk 
in.  —  F.  boudery  to  sulk.  Perhaps  Celtic  ; 
cf.  W. pwduy  to  pout,  sulk  ;  see  Pout  (i). 
Bough.  (E.)  M.  E.  bough.  A.  S.  bog, 
boh ;  of  which  the  orig.  sense  was  *  an 
arm.’  -f-  Icel.  bdgr,  Swed.  bog,  Dan.  bdvy 
the  shoulder  of  an  animal,  hence  the  bow 
(shoulder)  of  a  ship;  G.  bug;  Gk.  Trrjxvs, 
the  fore-arm ;  Skt.  bdhuSy  the  arm,  allied 
to  bahUy  large. 

bow  (4),  the  bow  of  a  ship.  (Scand.) 
Lit.  the  ‘  shoulder  ’  of  a  ship.  -  Icel.  bogry 
Swed.  bogy  Dan.  bov ;  as  above.  Der  bow- 
Ime. 

Bought,  the  same  as  Bout.  See  Bow  (i). 
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Boulder,  a  large  stone.  (Scand.)  Swed. 
dial,  bullersteeny  a  large  rolling  stone ;  so 
called  from  its  rolling  down  stream  with  a 
crash.  —  Swed.  bullray  to  thunder,  roar ; 
and  steeUy  a  stone  ;  see  Bellow  and  Stone. 
Danish  puts  Id  for  //,  and  has  buldrOy  to 
roar,  bidder,  a  crash. 

Bounce,  to  jump  up  quickly.  (O.  Low 
G.)  M.  E.  bunseUy  to  beat.  —  Low  G. 
bunseny  to  beat,  knock  at  a  door;  Du. 
bonzeuy  to  bounce,  throw.  From  Du.  bonSy 
a  bounce,  thump ;  cf.  G.  bumps,  bounce : 
Icel.  bopSy  bump !  imitative  of  the  sound  of 
a  blow.  See  Bump  (i). 

Bound  (i),  to  leap.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  See 
Boom  (i).  Der.  re-bound. 

Bound  (2),  a  boundary.  (F.  —  C.)  M.  E. 
boundoy  Ch. ;  with  excrescent  dy  as  in 
soun-d.  —  O.  F.  bonnOy  a  boundary ;  also 
spelt  bodne  (Burguy) ;  Low  Lat.  bodina 
(contr.  form  bonnd)y  a  bound,  limit.  — 
Bred,  bdden,  a  thicket,  tuft  of  trees ;  bbd,  a 
tuft  of  trees ;  cf.  Irish  bot,  a  cluster,  a 
bunch.  Thus  the  orig.  bound  was  a  tuft  of 
trees  or  a  thicket.  Der.  bound-ary  (for 
bound-er-y). 

bourn  (i),  a  boundary.  (F.  —  C.)  In 
Sh.  — F.  boi'nOy  a  bound;  corrupted  from 
O.  F.  bonne y  a  boundary,  as  above. 

Bound  (3),  ready  to  go.  (Scand.)  See 
Boor. 

Bounden,  the  old  pp.  of  Bind.  As  in 
^  bounden  duty.’ 

Bounty.  (F.  —  L.)  See  Bonny. 
Bouquet.  (F.-Low  G.)  See  Bush. 
Bourd,  a  jest ;  to  jest.  (F.  —  Teut.  ?) 
M.  E.  bourde,  sb. ;  bourdeny  v.  —  F.  bourde, 
a  game;  bourder,  to  play.  Etym.  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  but  F.  bourder  prob.  =  O.  F.  bohordery 
to  tourney,  joust  with  lances,  hence,  to 
amuse  oneself.  -  O.  F.  bohort,  a  mock 
tournament;  supposed  to  stand  for  bot- 
horde,  i.e.  a  beating  against  the  hurdles  or 
barriers  of  the  lists.  -  O.  F.  bot-er,  to  beat ; 
and  horde,  a  hurdle. —  M.  H.  G.  bozen,  to 
beat  (O.  H.  G.  pozari) ;  and  M.  H.  G. 
hurt,  a  hurdle ;  see  Beat  and  Hurdle. 
Bourn  (i),  a  boundary.  (F.  — C.)  See 
Bound  (2). 

Bourn  (2),  Bum,  a  stream.  (E.)  M.  E. 
bourne.  A.  S.  burna,  a  fountain,  stream, 
well.  (-y/BHUR  ?)  -f-  Icel.  brunnr;  Swed. 
brunn;  Dan.  brbnd;  G.  brunnen;  Goth. 
brunna,  a  spring,  well;  cf.  Gk.  <ppiap,  a  well. 
Bouse,  Bouze,  Boose,  to  drink  deeply. 
(Du.)  See  Box  (i). 

Bout,  a  turn.  (Scand.)  See  Bow  (i). 
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Bow  (i),  to  bend.  (E.)  M.  E.  bowen^ 
bogen,  bugen.  A.  S.  biigan.  +  E)u.  buigen ; 
G.  beugen\  Goth.  biugan\  Skt.  hhuj^  to 
bend ;  Lat.  fugere^  to  turn  to  flight,  give 
way;  Gk.  (p€vyeLv,  to  flee.  (^BHUGH.) 
bow  (2),  a  bend.  (E.)  From  the  verb, 
bow  (3),  a  weapon  to  shoot  with.  (E.) 
M.  E.  bowe.  A.  S.  boga^  a  bow ;  because 
it  is  bent  or  bowed. boog  ;  Icel.  bogi ; 
Swed.  bage ;  Dan.  bue  ;  O.  H.  G.  pogo. 

bight,  a  coil  of  rope,  a  bay.  (E.)  M.  E. 
bight.  A.  S.  byhtj  as  in  wceteres  byht^  a 
bight  (bay)  of  water  (see  Grein).  — A.  S. 
bug-on,  pt.  pi.  of  bugan,  to  bow,  bend. 

bout,  a  turn.  (Scand.)  Also  bought, 
Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  1. 15.  — Dan.  bugt,  a  bend, 
a  turn ;  also  a  bight  or  bay ;  cognate  with 
A.  S.  byht  above ;  see  bight. 

bow- window.  (E.)  A  window  of  semi¬ 
circular  form ;  not  the  same  as  bay- 
window. 

buxom.  (E.)  M.  E.  boxom,  btilisum ; 
the  old  sense  was  obedient,  obliging,  good- 
humoured.  Lit.  *  bow-so??te.*  ^  K.  S.  biig-an, 
to  bow,  bend,  obey;  and  -suni,  suffix,  as  in 
win-so7ne.  And  see  Bugle  (2). 

Bow  (4),  the  'shoulder’  of  a  ship. 
(Scand.)  See  Bough. 

Bowel.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  bouele.'^O.  F. 
boel\  (mod.  F.  boyaii).'^\^2X.  acc.  botelluni, 
a  sausage,  intestine;  dimin.  of  botulus,  a 
sausage. 

Bower,  an  arbour.  (E.)  See  Boor. 

Bowl  (i),  a  round  wooden  ball.  (F.  — L.) 
See  Bull  (2). 

Bowl  (2),  a  drinking-vessel.  (E.)  See 
Bulge. 

Bow- window ;  see  Bow  (i). 

Box  (i),  the  name  of  a  tree.  (L.)  M.  E. 
box  ;  A.  S.  box.  Lat.  buxus,  the  box-tree. 
4*Gk.  TTv^os,  the  box-tree. 

box  (2),  a  chest  or  case  to  put  things 
in.  (L.)  M.  E.  box‘,  A.  S.  box.  —  L.  btixuvi, 
anything  made  of  box-wood ;  hence,  a  box. 

—  Lat.  buxus,  the  box-tree.  (Hence  a  box 
at  a  theatre ;  a  shooting-^^.r ;  a  Christmas 
box  or  present ;  &c.) 

bouse,  boose,  to  drink  deeply.  (Du. 

—  L.)  Spelt  bouse  in  Cotgrave  (s.  v.  boire). 

—  O.  Du.  buy  sen,  ‘  to  drinke  great  drafts,’ 
Hexham.  —  O.  Du.  buys,  Du.  buis,  a  tube, 
pipe,  &c. ;  also  the  tap  of  a  barrel;  allied  to 
Du.  bus,  a  box,  urn,  barrel  of  a  gun  ;  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Latin,  like  E.  box. 

bush  (2),  the  metal  box  in  which  an 
axle  works.  (Du.  — L.)  Du.  bus,  a  box; 
see  bouse,  above. 
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bushel,  a  measure.  (F.  —  Low.  L.  —  Gk.) 
See  Pyx. 

Box  (3),  to  fight  with  fists ;  a  blow. 
(Scand.)  M.  E.  box,  sb.  — Dan.  baske,  to 
slap,  strike ;  bask,  a  slap,  thwack ;  allied 
to  Swed.  basa,  to  whip,  flog,  beat  (Ihre). 
Cf.  pash. 

Box  (4),  in  phr.  'to  box  the  compass.’ 
(Span.)  Span,  boxar,  to  sail  round  an 
island  (Meadows)  ;  O.  Span,  boxo,  a  circuit 
(Meadows). 

Boy.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  boy.  Preserved 
in  E.  Friesic  boi,  boy,  a  boy  (Koolman)  ; 
allied  to  O.  Du.  boef,  a  boy,  Du.  boef,  a 
knave. -f- Icel.  boji,  a  knave ;  G.  bube,  a  boy ; 
Lat.  pupus,  a  boy.  See  Pupil. 

Brabble,  to  quarrel.  (Du.)  Du.  brab- 
belen,  to  stammer,  confound  ;  whence  brab- 
beltaal,  foolish  talk.  See  Blab,  Babble. 

Brace,  orig.  a  firm  hold.  (F.  — L.)  From 
the  notion  6f  embracing.  — O.  F.  brace,  the 
two  arms  (Bartsch) ;  hence  a  measure  of  5 
feet,  formed  with  extended  arms  (Cot.); 
and  hence,  a  grasp.  — Lat.  brachia,  pi.  of 
brachiu77i,  the  arm. -f- Irish  b7‘ac,  W.  braich, 
the  arm  ;  Gk.  (Bpaxioov. 

bracelet.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.  bracelet 
of  O.  F.  bracel,  an  armlet  (Bartsch.)  —  L. 
brachile,  an  armlet.  — L.  b7'achiu77i,  an  arm. 

branch.  (F.  — C.)  M.  E.  bra7tche.  —  F. 
branche.^^Y>x^\..b7'a7tc ,  an  arm;  allied  to  Lat. 
brachiu77i,  an  arm,  a  branch. 

embrace.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  e77ib7'acer;\o 
grasp  in  the  arms.  — O.F.  e77i-,  ioxen  (  =  L. 
m) ;  and  brace,  the  grasp  of  the  arms  ;  see 
Brace. 

Brach,  a  kind  of  hunting-dog.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  brache.^0.  F.  brache  (F.  b7'aque').^ 
O.  H.  G.  b7'acco  (G.  brack'),  a  dog  that  hunts 
by  the  scent. 

IBrackish.  (Du.)  Du.  b7'ak,  briny,  nause¬ 
ous.— Du.  b7'aken,  to  vomit.  Prob.  allied 
to  Break. 

Bracken,  fern.  (E.)  See  Brake  (2).  . 

Bracket,  a  corbel.  See  Breeches. 

Bract.  (L.)  Lat.  b7'actea,  a  thin  plate 
or  leaf  of  metal. 

Brad.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  b7'od.  —  Icel. 
broddr,  a  spike ;  Swed.  brodd,  Dan.  brodde, 
a  frost-nail. 

Brag.  (C.)  See  Break. 

Bragget.  (W.)  M.  E.  braget.  —  W. 
b7'agot,  a  kind  of  mead ;  allied  to  Irish 
bracat,  malt  liquor.  —  W.  brag,  malt ;  Irish 
and  Gael,  braich,  malt,  fermented  grain. 
The  Gael,  braich  is  from  Gael.  b7'ach,  to 
b7'ew ;  allied  to  E.  Brew. 
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Brahman,  Brahmin.  (Skt.)  Skt. 
drdhmana,  a  brahman,  holy  man. --Skt. 
brahman,  prayer;  also  the  unknown  god. 
Supposed  to  mean  ‘  support from  bhxi,  to 
bear;  see  Bear  (i). 

Braid,  to  weave.  (E.)  M.  E.  breiden. 

A.  S.  bregdan,  bredan,  to  brandish,  weave, 
braid. -f"Icel.^r^^^^,  to  brandish,  turn  about, 

I  change,  start,  braid,  &c. ;  hence  brag^,  a 
\  sudden  movement. 

[  Brail,  a  ligature  ;  see  Breeches. 

I  Brain.  (E.)  M.  E.  brayne.  A.  S.  bregen, 
brcegen,  the  brain. + Du.  brein, 

!  Brake  (i)  ;  see  Break. 

'  Brake  (2),  bush,  fern.  (E.)  A.  S.  bracce, 
fern. + Low  G.  brake,  willow-bush.  Prob. 

I  so  called  because  growing  on  rough  or 
broken  ground ;  cf.  G.  brack,  fallow,  un¬ 
ploughed. 

bracken,  fern.  (E.)  A.S.  braccan,  pi.  of 
bracce,  fern.+Icel.  burkni  (allied  to  brok, 
sedge,  rough  grass) ;  Swed.  brdken,  Dan. 

■  bregne,  fern. 

Bramble.  (E.)  M.  E.  brembil.  A.  S. 
bremel,  brembel.’\‘iyvL.  braam,  a  blackberry ; 
Swed.  brom-bdr,  Dan.  brojn-bcer,  G.  brom- 
beere,  a  blackberry,  BHRAM.) 

Bran.  (C.)  M.  E.  —  Irish 

bran,  husk,  chaff.  So  also  F.  bren ;  from 
Bret,  brenn,  bran. 

Branch.  (F.  -  L.)  See  Brace. 

Brand,  Brandish,  Brandy;  see  Burn. 

Branks,  a  punishment  for  scolds.  (C.) 
See  Jamieson.  — Gael,  brangas  (O.  Gael. 
brancas),  a  sort  of  pillory ;  Gael,  brang, 
Irish  brancas,  a  halter. -f- Du.  pranger,  pin¬ 
cers,  barnacle,  collar;  Qi.  pranger,  a  pillory ; 
Du.  prangen,  to  pinch. 

Bran-new.  (E.)  See  Burn. 

Brass.  (E.)  M.  E.  bras.  A.  S.  br^ss. 
Derived  from  the  verb  seen  in  Icel.  brasa, 
to  harden  by  fire ;  Swed.  brasa,  to  flame  ; 
Dan.  brase,  to  fry.  Der.  braz-en,  A.  S. 
brcEsen. 

brasier,  brazier,  a  pan  to  hold  coals. 
(F.  — Scand.)  F.  braisiere,  a  camp-kettle. 

braise,  live  coals. —  Swed.  fire, 

allied  to  brasa,  to  flame ;  see  above. 

braze  (i),  to  harden.  (F.  -  Scand.) 
K.  Lear,  i.  i.  11.  It  merely  means  to 
harden ;  it  is  the  verb  from  which  b7'ass  is 
derived,  not  vice  versa.  —  F.  braser,  to 
solder.  —  Icel.  brasa,  to  harden  by  fire. 

braze  (2),  to  ornament  with  brass.  (E.) 
In  Chapman,  tr.  of  Homer,  Od.  xv.  113. 
In  this  sense,  it  is  E.,  and  derived  from 
brass,  sb. 
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breeze  (2),  cinders.  (F.  — Scand.)  O  F. 
brese,  spelt  breze  in  Cot.,  the  old  form  of 
F.  b^'-aise,  live  coals  ;  see  brasier  above. 

Brat,  a  child.  (C.)  So  named  from  its 
pinafore  ;  it  also  meant  a  rag,  clout,  or  (in 
derision)  a  child.  —  W.  brat,  a  rag,  pinafore  ; 
Gael,  and  Irish  brat,  a  cloak,  rag. 
Brattice,  a  fence  of  boards  in  a  mine. 
(F. -Teut?)  M.  E.  bretasche,  bretasce, 
brutaske,  a  parapet,  battlement.  —  O.  F. 
bretesche,  a  small  wooden  outwork,  battle¬ 
ment;  cf.  Prov.  bertresca,  Ital.  bertesca,  the 
same.  A  difficult  word ;  prob.  formed 
from  G.  h'ett,  a  plank. 

buttress,  a  support,  in  architecture. 
(F.  — Teut.)  M.  E.  boteras,  a  battlement,  a 
corrupt  form  of  h'utaske  or  bretesche  above ; 
as  shewn  by  boterased  as  a  various  reading 
for  bretasked,  &c.  ;  P.  Plowman,  A.  vi.  79, 

B.  V.  598.  Really  the  same  word  as  brat¬ 
tice  ;  but  confused  Vv^ith  O.  F.  boutani,  a 
buttress  (Cot.),  from  bouter,  to  support ; 
see  Butt  (i). 

Bravado.  (Span.)  See  Brave. 

Brave.  (F.)  F.  brave,  *  brave,  gay, 
fine,  proud,  braggard,  valiant ;’  Cot.  The 
same  as  Ital.,  Span.,  and  Port,  bravo.  Etym. 
unknown  ;  none  of  the  explanations  are 
satisfactory  ;  the  Bret,  brav,  O.  Swed.  braf, 
appear  to  be  borrowed  from  F.  Cf.  Bret. 
braga,  to  strut  about,  Gael,  breagh,  fine ; 
see  Brag. 

bravado.  (Span.)  Altered  from  Span. 
bravada,  ‘  a  bravado Minsheu’s  Span. 
Diet. —  Span.  b7'avo,  brave. 

bravo,  a  daring  villain.  (Ital.)  Ital. 
bravo,  brave;  as  a  sb.,  a  cut-throat,  villain. 

bravo  !  well  done.  (Ital.)  Ital.  bravo, 
brave ;  used  in  the  voc.  case. 

Brawl  (i),  to  quarrel.  (C.)  M.  E. 
b7'aulen.  —  W.  brazvl,  b7'ol,  a  boast ;  brolio, 
to  boast ;  b7'agal,  to  vociferate  ;  cf.  Irish 
bragaim,  I  boast,  bounce,  bully.  Prob. 
allied  to  Brag. 

Brawl  (2),  a  sort  of  dance.  (F.  —  Teut.) 
See  Burn. 

Brawn,  muscle.  (F. -O.  H.  G.)  M.  E. 
braun,  muscle,  boar’s  flesh.  —  O.  F.  b7'ao7i, 
a  slice  of  flesh  ;  cf.  Prov.  brado7i,  the  same. 
—  O.  H.  G.  brdto7t,  acc.  of  brdto,  M.  E. 
brdte,  a  slice  of  flesh  for  roasting.  —  O.  H.  G. 
prdtan  (G.  braten),  to  roast.  ^  The  orig. 
sense  was  merely  ‘  muscle  ;’  the  restriction 
to  that  of  ‘  boar’s  flesh’  is  accidental. 

Bray  (i),  to  bruise.  (F.  —  G.)  See  Break. 
Bray  (2),  to  make  a  roaring  noise.  (F.  — 

C.)  See  Break. 
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Braze,  (i)  to  harden;  (2)  to  ornament 
with  brass;  see  Brass. 

Breach.  (E.)  See  Break. 

Bread.  (E.)  M.  E.  breed.  A.  S.  bi-edd. 
Prob.  allied  to  Brew,  because  fermented. 
Cf.  A.  S.  pt.  t.  bred-w.  -f-  Du.  brood;  Icel. 
braii^ ;  Swed.  and  Dan.  brod ;  G.  brod. 
Breadth.  (E.)  See  Broad. 

Break.  (E.)  M.  E.  brekeji ;  pt.  t.  brak ; 
pp.  b7'oken.  A.  S.  brecan,  pt.  t.  b7'(BC,  pp. 
b7Vce7t.’\‘‘T>Vi.  breke7i;  Icel.  braka, to  creak; 
Swed.  braka^  to  crack ;  Dan.  b7'cekke ; 
Goth.  brika7t ;  G.  b7'eche}i ;  Lat.  frarigere. 
w  BHRAG.)  The  orig.  sense  is  to  break 
with  a  noise,  to  crack. 

brag,  to  boast.  (C.)  W.  bragio,  to 
boast ;  Irish  b7'agai77t,  I  boast.  Allied  to 
Gael,  bragh,  an  explosion.  BHRAG.) 

braggart,  a  boaster.  (F.  -  C.)  F. 
braga7'd.  —  Bret,  braga,  to  strut  about ;  cog¬ 
nate  with  W.  b7'agio,  to  boast ;  see  aboye. 

brake  (i),  a  machine  for  breaking 
hemp  ;  a  name  for  various  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  b7'ake.  — 
Low  (j.brake^2i  flax-brake;  O.  V7Vi.  b7'aecke, 

‘  a  brake  to  beat  flax  ;’  Hexham.  —  Du. 
b7’eken^  to  break  ;  see  Break. 

bray  (i),  to  bruise,  pound.  (F.  — G.) 
hi.  E.  b7'aye7t.^O.  F.  b7'eier  (F.  broyer)."~ 
G.  breche7i,  to  break  ;  see  Break. 

bray  (2),  to  make  a  roaring  noise. 
(F.  —  C.)  F.  brau'e  (Low  Lat.  b7'agire^ 
bi'agare').  Of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  W.  b7'agal, 
to  vociferate ;  Gael.  b7'agh,  a  burst,  explo¬ 
sion  ;  see  brag  above. 

breach.  (E.)  M.  E.  b7'ecJie,  a  fracture. 

—  A.S.  b7'ece,  as  in  hlaf-geb7'ece^  a  piece  of 
bread  (more  commonly  bTHce^  a  breaking). 

—  A.  S.  b7'eca7t,  to  break. 

brick.  (F.  —  O.  Du.)  F.  brique,  a  brick; 
also  a  fragment,  bit.  —  O.  Du.  bricke^  a 
brick  ;  orig.  a  fragment.  —  Du.  brekeii^  to 
break.  Der.  brick-bat  (see  Bat). 

Bream,  a  fish.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  See 
Bass  (2). 

Breast.  (E.)  See  Burst. 

Breath.  (E.)  M.  E.  b7'eeth^  bretJi.  A.  S. 
brd^.  -I-G.  b7'odem^  b7'ode7iy  b7'odel,  steam, 
vapour,  exhalation. 

Breech.  (E.)  See  Breeches. 
Breeches,  Breeks.  (E.)  A  double 
plural,  the  form  breek  being,  in  itself,  a  pi. 
form.  A.S. breeks;  pi.  of  b7'6c.,  with  the 
same  sense.  -I- Du.  b7'oek^  a  pair  of  breeches ; 
Icel.  brSk  (pi.  brczkr) ;  M.  H.  G.  bruoch ; 
Gael,  brog^  a  large  shoe,  briogais,  breeches. 
Cf.  li.  braccce,  a  word  of  Celtic  origin. 


bracket,  a  corbel,  &c.  (F.  — C.)  For¬ 
merly  spelt  bragget,  as  in  Minsheu,  ed. 
1627.  So  named  from  the  resemblance  to 
the  front  part  of  a  pair  of  breeches,  as 
formerly  made.  —  F.  b7'aguette,  *  a  codpiece,* 
Cot.  (the  front  part  of  a  pair  of  breeches) ; 
the  allied  Span.  b7'agtieta  also  meant  a 
projecting  mould  in  architecture,  a  bracket 
or  corbel.  Dimin.  of  O.  F.  b7'ague,  ‘  a 
kind  of  mortaise,’  Cot. ;  from  bragues^ 
breeches ;  so  also  Span.  b7'agiieta  is  the 
dimin.  of  Span,  bragas,  breeches.  —  L.braccce; 
of  Celtic  origin;  Bret.  b7'ageZy  breeches. 

brail,  a  kind  of  ligature  or  fastening. 
(F.  —  C.)  O.  F.  b7'aiel,  a  cincture;  orig. 
for  fastening  up  breeches ;  dimin.  of  F. 
b7'aiey  breeches.  —  L.  b7'acccey  Bret.  b7'agez,  as 
above. 

breech.  (E.)  M.E.  b7'eechy  properly 
breeks,  or  the  covering  of  the  hinder  part  of 
the  body.  —  A.  S.  brec,  pi.  of  b7'6c ;  see  above. 

brogues,  coarse  shoes.  (C.)  Gael,  and 
Irish  brogj  a  shoe,  legging ;  see  Breeches. 
Breed.  (E.)  See  Brood. 

Breeze  (i),  a  gadfly.  (E.)  Also  brizze^ 
brhnsey.^A.  S.  brmise,  a  gadfly,  named 
from  its  humming,  -f*  V)\x.bre77is  ;  G.  bre77ise 
(from  M.  H.  G.  b7'e77ie7t,  to  hum)  ;  Skt, 
bh7'a77ia7'ay  a  large  black  bee  (from  Skt. 
bhra77iy  to  hum,  whirl,  fly  about  as  insects). 
Cf.  \jdX.  fre77iere. 

Breeze  (2),  a  strong  wind.  (F.)  Formerly 
b7'ize.  —  O.  F.  h'isOy  used  by  Rabelais  in  the 
same  sense  as  F.  bise^  the  N.  wind;  cf. 
Span,  brisa,  Port.  b7dzay  the  N.E.  wind  ; 
Ital.  brezza,  a  cold  wind.  Orig.  unknown. 
Breeze  (3),  cinders.  (F.  —  Scand.)  See 
Brass.  ^  Quite  distinct  from  prov.  E. 
brissy  dust,  F.  b7dsy  rubbish,  whence  F. 
debris ;  see  Debris. 

Breve,  Breviary  ;  see  Brief. 

Brew.  (E.)  M.  E.  brewen.  A.  S. 

b7'e6wa7t,  pt.  t.  b7'edwy  pp.  geb7'0'we7t.’\‘T>\x, 
broiiweii ;  G.  bratie7t ;  Icel.  brugga ;  Swed. 
brygga  ;  Dan.  brygge.  BHUR,  to  boil, 
ferment.) 

brewis,  pottage.  (F.  —  M.  H.  G.)  M.  E. 
browes.  —  O.  F.  broues,  a  pi.  form  ;  from  a 
sing.  broUy  broth.  —  Low  Lat.  brodtmiy 
broth.  — M.  H.  G.  b7'6dy  broth  ;  cognate 
with  E.  Broth ;  see  below. 

brose,  pottage.  (C.)  Gael.  b7'othaSy 
brose.  From  the  same  root  as  E.  Brew. 

broth.  (E.)  A.  S.  b7'o%.  —  A.  S.  bro-iveft, 
pp.  of  breoivaHy  to  brew.  +  icel.  b7'o'^ ; 
M.  H.  G.  brot;  cf.  (j.geb7'dude,  as  much  as 
is  brewed  at  once.  And  see  Bread. 
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Briar,  Brier.  (E.)  yi.Y..  brei^e.  A.S. 
;  -f-Gael.  and  Irish  preas,  a  bush,  briar. 

I  Bribe.  (F.  — C.)  M.  E.  bribe. 

1  bribe,  a  piece  of  bread  given  to  a  beggar ; 

i  Picard  brife,  a  fragment  of  bread. —  Bret. 

brewa,  to  break ;  cp.  W.  briw,  broken, 
i  briwfara  (=  b^'iw  bard),  broken  bread, 
:  from  briwo,  to  break.  Allied  to  Brick  and 
;  Break. 

:  Brick.  (F.  —  O.  Du.)  See  Break. 

:  Bride.  (E.)  M.  E.  bride  ;  also  birde, 
I  brude,  btirde.  A.  S.  bryd,  a  bride.  Prob. 
allied  to  Irish  bru,  the  womb,  Gk.  ^pv(:LV, 
to  teem.  -f“  Du.  bruid;  Icel.  bru^r;  Swed. 
i  and  Dan.  brud ;  G.  bratit ;  Goth,  bruths. 
bridal.  (E.)  bride-ale,  a  bride- 

feast.  A.  S.  bryd-ealo,  a  bride-ale,  bride- 
l  feast.  —  A.S.  bryd,  bride ;  and  ealo,  ale, 
also  a  feast ;  see  Ale. 

,  bridegroom.  (E.)  For  bridegoom ;  the 
I  second  r  is  intrusive.  A.  S.  bryd-guma,  lit. 

bride-man  ;  where  guma  is  cognate  with  L. 

I  homo,  a  man  ;  see  Homage.  Du.  bruide- 
‘  gom ;  Icel.  bru^giwii ;  Swed.  brudgum7ne  ; 
Dan.  b7'udgo7ii ;  G.  brdMtiga77i,  O.  H.  G. 
brut  ego  7710. 

Bridge.  (E.)  M.  E.  brigge,  brugge.  A.  S. 
brycg.-^-lcdi..  bryg^'a  ;  Swed.  brygga  ;  Dan. 
b7ygge,  a  pier ;  G.  briicke.  Allied  to  Icel. 
bni,  Dan.  bro,  a  bridge,  pavement;  O. 
Swed.  bro,  a  paved  way. 

Bridle.  (E.)  M.  E.  bridel.  A.  S.  bridel. 
-P  Du.  b7'eidel ;  M.  H.  G.  britel,  b7'ittil 
(whence  F.  bride).  Perhaps  allied  to 
Braid. 

Brief  (i),  short.  (F.-L.)  M.E.  bref. 
—  F.  bref.  —  L.  breuis,  short,  -f-  Gk. 
Ppaxvs,  short. 

brief  (2),  a  writ,  &c.  (F.-L.)  F. 
brief,  a  brief ;  Cot.  The  same  as  F.  b7'ef 
above  ;  from  its  being  in  a  short  form. 

abbreviate.  (L.)  L.  abbreuiatus,  pp. 
of  ahbreuiare,  to  shorten.  —  L.  ab-,  put  for 
ad,  to ;  and  b7'etns,  short. 

abridge.  (F.-L.)  M.E.  ab7'egen.^m 
O.  F.  abregier,  another  form  of  abrevier,  to 
shorten.  —  L.  abbreuiare  ;  see  above. 

breve.  (Ital.  — L.)  Orig.  a  short 
now  the  longest  in  use. -Ital.  breve,  brief. 
—  Lat.  breuis,  short.  Der.  se77ii-breve. 

brevet.  (F.-L.)  F.  b7^evet,  ‘a  brief, 
breviate,  little  writing;  ’  Cot.  Dimin.  from 
bref,  brief. 

breviary.  (F.-L.)  F.  breviaire.-^l.. 
breuiarium,  a  summary. 

brevity.  (F.-L.)  Y .brievetS.^l^. 
breuitateiiif  shortness.  —  L.  breuis,  short. 
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Brig,  Brigade ;  see  Brigand. 
Brigand.  (F.  —  Ital.)  F.  b7'igand,  a 

robber.  —  Ital.  brigante,  an  intriguer,  robber ; 
orig.  pres.  part,  of  brigare,  to  strive  after.  - 
Ital.  bi'iga,  strife,  quarrel,  trouble.  Orig. 
uncertain. 

brig  ;  see  brigantine  (below), 
brigade.  (F.  —  Ital.)  F.  brigade,  a  crew, 
troop.  —  Ital.  brigata,  a  troop  ;  orig.  fern,  of 
pp.  of  brigare,  to  strive,  fight,  as  above. 

brigandine,  a  kind  of  armour.  (F.  — 
Ital.)  F.  brigandine,  a  kind  of  armour, 
worn  by  brigands. —  F.  brigand,  a  robber; 
see  above. 

brigantine,  brig,  a  ship.  (F.-Ital.) 
Brig  is^  merely  short  for  brigaiitine.^Y . 
brigantin,  a  kind  of  ship.  —  Ital.  brigantino, 
a  pirate- ship.  —  Ital.  brigante,  a  robber. 
Bright.  (E.)  Vi.Y.  bright.  A.S.beorht. 
+  Icel.  bjartr ;  M.  H.  G.  berht  ;  Goth. 
bairhts,  shining.  Allied  to  Skt.  bhrdj,  to 
shine  ;  Y.  flag-rare,  to  flame,  (y'  BHARG, 
to  blaze.)  See  Flame. 

Brill,  a  fish.  (C.)  Com.  brilli,  mackarel, 
contr.  form  of  brithelli,  pi.  of  b7dthel,  a 
mackarel,  a  spotted  fish.  -  Corn,  brith, 
speckled.  Cf.  Irish  and  Gael,  breac,  speckled. 
The  bidll  is  minutely  spotted  with  white. 
Brilliant,  shining;  see  Beryl. 

Brim.  (E.)  M.  E.  b7'i77i.  A.  S.  brwt, 
surf,  suige  on  the  shore.  -}-  Icel.  brhii,  surf, 
G.  bra7ne,  border,  M.  H.  G.  b7'e77i,  border; 
Skt.  bhxi77ii,  a  whirl-pool,  from  bhraiii,  to 
whirl.  The  b7'i77t  of  the  sea  is  its  margin, 
where  the  surf  is  heard  to  roar;  cf.  l! 
fre77ie7'e.  BHRAM.) 

Brimstone,  Brindled,  Brine;  see 

Burn. 

Bring.  (E.)  A.  S.  bringan,  pt.  t.  brang; 
also  brengan,  pt.  t.  brohte.  (Mod.  E.  retains 
only  the  weak  pt.  t.  b7'ought.)  +  Du. 
b7'engen  ;  G.  bringen  ;  Goth,  briggan 
(written  for  bringan),  pt.  t.  b7'ahta.  (An  ex¬ 
tension  from  a/  BHAR,  to  bear.) 

Brink.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  brink.  -  Dan. 
brink,  YQTge;  Swed.  brmk,  descent  or  slope 
of  a  hill ;  Icel.  brekka  {  =  brenka),  a  slope, 
crest  of  a  hill ;  allied  to  Icel.  briiiga,  a 
grassy  slope,  orig.  the  breast.  Cf.  W. 
bryncu,  a  hillock,  biyn,  a  hill,  bro7i,  the 
breast. 

Brisk.  (C.)  W.  biysg,  quick;  Gael. 
briosg,  quick,  lively.^  Allied  to  Gael,  briosg, 
to  start  with  surprise,  leap  for  joy ;  Irish 
briosg,  a  start,  a  bounce. 

Brisket.  (F.  -  C.)  O.  F.  brischet  (Brachet, 
s.v.  brechet);  brichet,  ‘  the  brisket,  or  breast- 
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piece’  [of  meat],  Cot.  Mod.  F.  hrechet.^ 
Bret,  bruched,  the  breast ;  spelt  brush  in  the 
dialect  of  Vannes. 

Bristle.  (E.)  M.  E.  bristle^  berstle^  birstle; 
dimin.  of  A.  S.  byrst,  a  bristle. -f-E)^^-  borstel ; 
Icel.  burst ;  Swed.  borst ;  G.  bo7'ste.  Allied 
to  Skt.  bhiishii,  pointed. 

Brittle.  (E.)  M.  E.  bHtel,  broteU  bruteL 
Formed,  with  suffix  -el  (  =  A.  S.  -<?/),  from 
A.  S.  brut-on,  pi.  of  pt.  t.  of  b^'cotan,  to 
break ;  whence  also  bryttan,  to  break 
(secondary  verb).  It  means  ‘  fragile.’  Cf. 
Icel.  brjota^  Swed.  bryta,  Dan.  bryde,  to 
break. 

Broach.  (F.  — L.)  See  Brooch. 

Broad.  (E.)  M.  E.  bj'ood.  A.  S.  brad. 
+Du.  bi'eed\  Icel.  brei^r\  Swed.  and  Dan. 
bred ;  Goth,  bi'aids  ;  G.  breit. 

breadth.  (E.)  The  final  -th  is  late ;  the 
M.  E.  form  is  brede  ;  Ch.  —  A.  S.  b^'cedu, 
breadth.  —  A.  S.  brad,  broad. 4- Icel.  breidd\ 
Goth.  b7'aidei ;  G.  b7'eite ;  Du.  breedte. 

Brocade,  Broccoli,  Brochure ;  see 
Brooch. 

Brock,  a  badger.  (C.)  A.  S.  — W., 
Corn.,  and  Bret,  broch ;  Irish,  Gael.,  and 
Manx  b7'oc,  a  badger.  Named  from  his 
white-streaked  face  ;  cf.  Gael.  b7'ocach, 
speckled,  grayish,  as  a  badger;  brucach, 
spotted ;  Gael,  and  Irish  b7'eac,  W.  brech, 
speckled. 

Brocket.  (F.  — L.)  See  Brooch. 

Brogues.  (C.)  See  Breeches. 

Broider,  to  adorn  with  needlework.  (F. 
—  C.?)  [In  I  Tim.  ii.  9,  b7'oide7'ed  is  put 
for  b7'oided,  old  form  of  b7'aided.']  Formerly 
b7'oder,  Judg.  v.  30  (Bible  of  1551).  — F. 
broder,  ‘  to  imbroyder,’ Cot.  Perhaps  Celtic; 
from  Bret,  brouda,  to  pierce,  also  to  em¬ 
broider,  b7'oud,  a  spike,  goad  ;  W.  brodio,  to 
embroider;  Gael. a  goad.  p.  It  has  been 
confused  with  F.  border,  ^  to  border,  also  to 
imbroyder,’  Cot.,  Span,  and  Port,  bordar,  to 
embroider,  which  seem  rather  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  F.  bo7'd,  the  edge  of  a  garment ; 
see  Border.  Der.  e77i-b7'oider. 

Broil  (i),  to  fry,  grill.  (F.  —  Teut.  ?) 
INI.  E.  b7'oile7t.  —  O.  F.  b7'uiller,  to  boil,  roast 
(Roquefort).  Prob.  a  frequent,  form  of 
O.  F.  bTniir,  to  roast  (Burguy) ;  mod.  F. 
b7'ouir.  Perhaps  of  Teut.  origin  ;  cf.  Du. 
broeije7t,  to  foment,  hatch  eggs,  grow  very 
hot ;  G.  bruhe7i,  to  scald.  ^  We  also  find 
Gael.  b7'uich,  to  boil,  roast ;  Irish  bruighwi, 
I  boil. 

Broil  (2),  a  tumult.  (F.  — Teut.  ?)  F. 
b7'ouiller,  to  jumble,  confuse,  confound. 


I  Perhaps  related  to  G.  b7'udel7t,  b7'odel7t,  to 
bubble  (whence  to  give  off  steam,  confuse) ; 
G.  brodel,  brode77i,  vapour,  allied  to  E. 
Breath  (Scheler).  Cf.  F.  b7'ouillard,  a 
mist,  fog.  ^  We  also  find  W.  b7'och,  tumult, 
brochell,  a  tempest ;  Gael.  b7'oighleadh,  tur¬ 
moil,  broiglich,  noise  (perhaps  unrelated). 

Broker.  (E.)  See  Brook  (i). 
Bronchial.  (Gk.)  Gk.  /Bpoyxta,  neut. 
pi.,  the  ramifications  of  the  windpipe.— 
Gk.  ppoyxos,  the  windpipe  ;  cf.  Ppayxos,  a 
gill.  Allied  to  Gk.  ^pax^f-v,  to  roar.  Der. 
b7'onch-itis ;  from  ^poyxos. 

Bronze.  (F.  — Ital.  — Teut.)  See  Brown. 

Brooch.  (F.  —  L.)  Named  from  the  pin 
which  fastens  it.  M.  E.  broche,  a  pin,  peg, 
brooch.  —  F.  broche,  a  spit,  point.  —  Low  L. 
brocca,  a  pointed  stick.  —  L.  b7'occus,  a  sharp 
tooth,  point.  Cf.  Gael.  b7'0g,  to  goad,  brog, 
an  awl ;  W.  procio,  to  stab. 

broach.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  setten  07i 
broche  =  \.o  set  a-broach,  tap  liquor.  —  F. 
mett7'e  en  broche,  to  tap,  by  piercing  a  bar¬ 
rel.  —  F.  brocher,  to  pierce.  —  F.  b7'oche,  ‘  a 
broach,  spit,’  Cot. ;  see  above. 

brocade.  (Span.  — L.)  Span.  b7'ocado, 
brocade ;  orig.  embroidered,  the  pp.  of  a 
verb  broca7'‘'^  (not  used)  answering  to  F. 
brocher,  *  to  broach,  also,  to  stitch  .  .  .  with 
great  stitches,’  Cot. —  Low  L.  brocca,  L. 
broccus ;  see  Brooch. 

broccoli.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  b7'occoli, 
sprouts ;  pi.  of  b7'occolo,  a  sprout.  Dimin. 
of  brocco,  a  skewer,  a  shoot,  stalk.  —  L.  b7'oc~ 
cus,  a  point. 

brochure,  a  pamphlet.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
b7'ochu7'e,  a  few  leaves  stitched  together.  — 
F.  brocher,  to  stitch ;  see  brocade. 

brocket,  a  red  deer  two  years  old. 
(F.  —  L.)  F.  brocaTd,  the  same  ;  so  called 
because  he  has  but  one  tine  to  his  horn.  — 
F.  b7'oche,  a  spit,  also,  a  tine  of  a  stag’s 
horn ;  see  Brooch. 

Brood.  (E.)  M.E.  b7'od.  A.  S.  b7vd 
(rare)  ;  '  hi  bridal  heora  b7vd'*  =  they  nour¬ 
ish  their  brood  ;  .^Ifric’s  Horn.  ii.  lo.-f-Du. 
broed ;  G.  b7'ut.  Perhaps  it  means  ‘  that 
which  is  hatched  by  heat ;  ’  allied  to  Brew ; 
cf.  W.  brwd,  warm. 

breed.  (E.)  M.  E.  b7'ede7i.  A.  S.  bred- 
a7t,  to  produce  a  brood,  nourish.  —  A.  S. 
b7'6d,  a  brood.  (So  also  feed  from  food ; 
by  change  from  6  to  <?.) 

Brook  (i),  to  endure,  put  up  with.  (E.) 
M.  E.  b7'oke7t,  brouke7t.  A.  S.  briica7i,  to 
use,  enjoy;  which  was  the  orig.  sense.  + 
Du.  geb7'uike7i,  Icel.  bruka,  G.  brauchen, 
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hrukjan,  to  use;  Y..frui,  to  enjoy; 

Skt.  bhuj  (for  bhriij'),  to  enjoy.  (V 
BHRUG.)  J  vv 

broker.  (E.)  M.  E.  b7'’oker^  brocour^  an 
agent,  witness  of  a  transaction.  Prob.  al¬ 
lied  to  A.  S.  brucan  (pp.  brocert),  to  use, 
employ.  Cf.  Low  G.  bruuk,  custom,  Swed. 
bruk^  custom,  usage,  Dan.  brug,  custom, 
trade,  business ;  all  allied  words. 

Brook  (2),  a  small  stream.  (E.)  M.  E. 
brook,  A.  S.  broc.  .4-  Du.  brocks  Gc,  bruch^  a 
marsh,  BHRAG.) 

Broom.  (E.)  M.  E.  brome^  broom,  A.  S. 
brom^  the  plant  broom ;  hence  a  besom 
made  from  twigs  of  it.  +  Du.  brem.  Allied 
to  Bramble. 

Brose,  Broth. ;  see  Brew. 

Brothel.  (E. ;  confused  with  Y 
1.  M.  E.  brothel^  a  lewd  person,  base  wretch. 
-A.S.  pp.  of  breo'^an,  to  perish, 

become  vile;  whence  also  dbro'^en^  dege¬ 
nerate,  base.  Hence  was  made  brotheU 
house,  a  house  for  vile  people  (Dryden), 
afterwards  contracted  to  brothel.  2.  Orig! 
distinct  from  M.  E.  bordel^  which  was  used, 
however,  in  much  the  same  sense.  — O.F. 
bordel,  a  hut,  orig.  of  boards. -O.  Du.  (and 
Du.)  bord,  a  plank,  board ;  see  Board. 
Brother.  (E.)  M.  E.  brother,  A.  S. 
br6'^or.'\fDM.  broeder\  Icel.  bro'Sir;  Goth. 
brothar\  Swed.  and  Vidcii.  broder  \  G.  bru- 
der\  Gael,  and  Ir.  brathair\  W.  brawd\ 
Russ,  brat  ’  ;  Lat.  frater ;  Gk.  cppaTrjp ;  Skt. 
bhrdtii.  The  Skt.  bhrdtii  is  from  bhxi, 
to  support,  maintain ;  orig.  to  bear,  (a/ 
BHAR.)  ^ 

Brow.  (E.)  M.  E.  browe.  A.  S.  brd, 
bredw.  -f-  Du.  braauw ;  Icel.  brtin,  eye¬ 
brow,  brd,  eye-lid  ;  M.  H.  G.  brd,  eye-lid  ; 
Russ,  brove ;  Gael,  brd ;  Bret,  abrant ; 
Gk.  b(bpvs ;  Pers.  abru  ;  Skt.  bhrd.  Orig. 
the  eye-lid ;  named  from  twitching ;  cf. 
Goth,  brahw,  the  twinkling  of  an  eve 
(V'BHUR.)  ^  ' 

Brown.  (E.)  yL.Y.broun.  A.S.  brdn. 
+  Du.  bruin  ;  Icel.  brunn  ;  Swed.  brun  ; 
Dan.  bruun ;  G.  braun.  From  the  same 
root  as  Burn. 

bronze.  (F.  —  Ital.  — Teut.)  F.  b7'onze. 

—  Ital.  bronzo^  bronze ;  cf.  abbro7tzare,  to 
scorch.  Allied  to  bruno,  brown,  whence 
brtinezza,  swarthiness,  brunire^  to  burnish. 

—  G.  braun^  brown  ;  see  above, 
bruin.  (Du.)  In  Reynard  the  Fox,  the 

bear  is  called  brum,  i.e.  brown.  —  Du.  bruin, 
brown. 

brunette.  (F.  —  G.)  F.  h'unette,  fern. 
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of  b7'unet,  brownish.  -  M.  H.  G.  bru7t, 
brown. 

burnish,  to  polish.  (F.-G.)  M.  E. 
burnisen  ;  also  burnen.  —  O.  F.  burnir, 
brunir^  (pres.  part,  burnis-anf),  to  embrown, 
to  polish.  —  O.  F.  brun,  brown.  —  M.  H.  G. 
bnin,  brown. 

Browze.  (F.  —  M.  H.  G.)  A  corruption 
of  brozist."m  Q,Y.  brouster  (F.  brouter^,  to 
nibble  off  young  shoots.  -  O.  F.  b7'oust  (F. 
brouf),  a  sprig,  shoot,  bud.-M.  H.  G.  broz, 
a  bud ;  Bavar,  brosst,  bross,  a  bud ;  see 
Brush. 

Bruin.  (Du.)  See  Brown. 

Bruise.  (F.-Teut.  ?  or  C.?)  M.  E.  bru- 
seTi,  brisen.  —  O.  F.  bruiser,  briser,  to  break. 
Either  from  M.  H.  G.  bresten  (G.  bersten), 
to  burst  (Diez)  ;  or  of  Celtic  origin,  as  seen 
in  Gael,  bris,  to  break,  Ir.  brisim,  I  break. 
^  Not  from  A.  S.  brysan,  which  may  also 
perhaps  be  of  Celtic  origin. 

Bruit,  a  rumour.  (F.  -  C.  ?)  F.  bruit,  a 
noise. —  F.  bruire,  to  make  a  noise.  Per¬ 
haps  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Bret,  bruchellein, 
to  roar  as  a  lion ;  W.  broch,  din,  tumult. 
Cf.  Gk.  Ppvxdofiai,  I  roar.  p.  Scheler  derives 
F.  bruire  from  L.  rugire,  to  roar,  with  pre¬ 
fixed  b. 

Brunette ;  see  Brown, 

Brunt ;  see  Burn. 

Brush.  (F.  -  Teut.)  M.  E.  brusche,  a 
brush ;  also  brush-wood,  which  is  the  older 
sense,  the  orig.  brush  being  made  of  twigs. 
^O.Y.broce,  Y.  brosse,  brushwood;  also, 
later,  a  brush. —  Low  L.  brustia,  bruscia, 
a  thicket.  Derived  by  Diez  from  O.  H.  G. 
brusta,  G.  borste,  a  bristle  ;  but  rather  from 
Bavar.  brosst,  bross,  a  bud,  M.  H.  G.  broz, 
a  bud  ;  see  Browze. 

Brusque,  rough  in  manner.  (F.-Ital.) 
F .  brusque.  —  Ital.  brusco,  sharp,  tart,  sour, 
applied  to  fruits  and  wine.  Origin  un¬ 
certain. 

Brute.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  brut,  fern,  brute.  - 
L.  brutus,  stupid. 

Bryony.  (L.-Gk.)  L.  bryonia.^G'k. 
^pvQjvia,  ^pvojvrj,  bryony.  — Gk.  ^pveiv,  to 
teem,  grow  luxuriantly. 

Bubble.  (Scand.)  Swed.  bubbla,  Dan. 
boble,  a  bubble ;  also  Du.  bobbel,  a  bubble, 
bobbelen,  to  bubble.  A  dimin.  form  ;  pro¬ 
bably  put  for  blobble,  a  dimin.  of  blob,  a 
bubble;  see  Bleb. 

Buccanier.  (F.  -  West  Indian.)  F.  bou- 
canier,  a  pirate.  -  F.  boucaner,  to  broil  on 
a  sort  of  wooden  gridiron. -F.  bouca7i,  a 
wooden  gridiron,  used  by  cannibals  for 
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l)roiling  men  and  animals.  The  word  houcan  ' 
is  said  to  be  Caribbean,  and  to  mean 
place  where  meat  is  smoke-dried.’ 

Buck  ( I ),  a  male  deer,  goat.  (E.)  M.  E. 
biikke.  A.  S.  bucca^  a  he-goat.  -f-  Du.  bok, 
Icel.  bukkr,  Swed.  bock^  a  he-goat ;  Dan. 
btik,  a  he-goat,  ram,  buck ;  G.  bock,  W. 
bwch,  Gael,  boc,  Irish  boc.  Also  Skt.  bukka, 
a  goat. 

buckram,  a  coarse  cloth.  (F.  —  M.  H.  G.) 
M.  E.  bokera7n.  —  O.  F.  boucm'ari  (F.  bou- 
gra7t),  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  ;  Low  L.  bo- 
qiierannus.  —  Low  L.  boquena,  goat’s  skin. 
—  M.  H.  G.  boc,  a  he-goat. 

butcher.  (F.  -  G.)  M.  E.  bocher.  -  F. 
bocher,  orig.  one  who  kills  goats.  —  O.  F. 
boc  (F.  bouc),  a  goat.  —  G.  bock,  a  goat. 
Buck  (2),  to  steep  clothes  in  lye.  (C.) 
M.E.  boiike7i.^^Q?i€i.  biiac,  dung  used  in 
bleaching,  lye  in  which  clothes  are  washed ; 
Irish  buac,  lye.  Orig.  cow-dung ;  from 
Gael,  and  Irish  bo,  a  cow  ;  see  Cow.  • 
Bucket.  (E.)  M..Y..boket.  Formed  with 
dimin.  suffix  -et  from  A.  S.  biic,  a  pitcher. 
Cf.  Gael,  bucaid,  Irish  biiicead,  a  bucket. 
Buckle.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  -  O.  F. 
bode  (F.  boucle'),  the  boss  of  a  shield,  a  ring, 
a  buckle.  —  Low  L.  bucula,  the  boss  of  a 
shield ;  buccula,  visor  of  a  helm,  boss  of  a 
shield,  buckle.  — Lat.  bucciila,  the  cheek, 
dimin.  of  bucca,  the  cheek. 

buckler.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  bokeler.  — 
O.  F.  bocler  (F.  bouclier),  a  shield ;  so 
named  from  the  boss  on  it ;  see  above. 
Buckram ;  see  Buck. 

Buckwheat ;  see  Book. 

Bucolic,  pastoral.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  biico- 
licus.  —  Gk.  ^ovKoXiKos,  pastoral.  —  Gk.  pov- 
k6\os,  a  cowherd.  —  Gk.  Pov-s,  an  ox ;  and 
KeXX^LV,  to  drive. 

Bud.  (E.  ?)  M.  E.  biidde,  a  bud ;  biiddeyi, 
to  bud.  Not  found  in  A.  S.  Cf.  Du.  bot, 
a  bud  ;  botte^i,  to  bud,  sprout.  Prob.  allied 
to  Beat ;  see  button  under  Beat. 

Budge  (i),  to  stir;  see  Bull  (2). 
Budge  (2),  a  kind  of  fur ;  see  Bag. 
Budget,  a  leathern  bag  ;  see  Bag. 
Buff,  the  colour  of  dressed  buffalo-skin. 
(F.  —  L.)  F.  buffle,  a  buffalo.  —  L.  btifahis ; 
see  below. 

Buffalo.  (Span.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Span,  bufalo, 
buffalo,  orig.  a  kind  of  wild  ox.  —  L.  bufalus, 
also  bubalus.  —  Gk.  /Bov^aXos,  a  buffalo, 
wild  ox.  — Gk.  povs,  an  ox  ;  see  Beef. 
Buffer  (i),  and  (2)  ;  see  Buffet  (i). 
Buffet  (i),  a  blow  ;  to  strike.  (F.) 
M.  E.  boffet,  buffet,  a  blow,  esp.  on  the 


cheek.  —  O.  F.  bufet,  a  blow,  dimin.  of  bitfe, 
a  blow,  esp.  on  the  cheek ;  cf.  bufer,  biiffer, 
to  puff  out  the  cheeks,  also  to  buffet ;  mod. 
F.  bouffer.  Prob.  of  imitative  origin,  allied 
to  pouffer,  to  puff ;  see  Puff. 

buffer  (i),  a  foolish  fellow.  (F.)  Orig. 
a  stammerer  ;  hence  a  foolish  fellow.  M.  E. 
buffen,  to  stammer.  — O.  F.  bufer,  to  puff 
out  the  cheeks  (hence,  to  puff  or  blow  in 
talking). 

buffer  (2),  a  cushion,  to  deaden  con¬ 
cussion.  (F.)  Lit.  ‘  a  striker  from  M.  E. 
buffen,  to  strike,  orig.  to  buffet  on  the 
cheek ;  see  Buffet. 

buffoon.  (F.)  F.  houffoji,  a  buffoon, 
jester,  one  who  made  grimaces.  —  F.  bouffer, 
to  puff. 

Buffet  (2),  a  side-board.  (F.)  F.  buffet, 
a  side-board.  Origin  unknown. 

Bug  (i),  a  spectre.  (C.)  In  Sh.  —  W, 
bwg,  a  hobgoblin,  spectre ;  Gael,  and  Ir. 
biican,  a  spectre. +Lithuan.  baugus,  terrific, 
from  bugti,  to  terrify,  allied  to  Skt.  bhuj, 
to  bow,  turn  aside  ;  see  Bow  (i). 

bug  (2),  an  insect.  (C.)  So  named  be¬ 
cause  an  object  of  terror,  exciting  disgust. 

bug-bear.  (C.  a7id  E.)  A  supposed 
spectre  in  the  shape  of  a  bear. 

Bugle  (1),  a  wild  ox  ;  see  Beef. 

Bugle  (2),  a  kind  of  ornament.  (M.H.G.) 
Low  L.  bugoli,  pi.,  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
ornaments  (a.d.  1388).  Dimin.  of  M.H.G. 
bouc,  boug,  an  armlet,  large  ring,  ring- 
shaped  ornament.  —  M.  H.  G.  biegen,  to 
bend,  bow;  cognate  with  Bow  (i). 

Build.  (Scand.)  The  final  d  is  either 
excrescent,  or  due  to  A.  S.  bold,  a  house, 
which  appears  to  be  of  Scand.  origin,  and 
formed  by  adding  d  to  Icel.  bSl,  a  house, 
farm.  The  word  is  really  Scand.  —  O.  Swed. 
bylja,  to  build  (Ihre).  —  O.  Swed.  bol,  a 
house,  dwelling ;  Icel.  bol,  a  house,  Dan. 
bol,  a  small  farm.  Formed  (like  A.  S.  bur 
bower)  from  Icel.  biia,  O.  Swed.  bo, 
to  live,  abide,  dwell;  cf.  Skt.  bhu,  to  be. 
See  Be. 

Bulb.  (F.-L.)  F.  bulbe.  —  L.  bulbus,  a 
bulb.-j-Gk.  ^oXpus,  a  bulbous  root,  onion. 

Bulge.  (Scand.)  A  rather  late  word. 
Of  Scand.  origin ;  Swed.  dial,  bulgja,  to, 
swell  out ;  bulgm,  swollen,  pp.  of  a  strong 
verb  which  occurs  as  A.  S.  belga^i  (pp. 
bolgen),  orig.  to  swell,  but  only  used  in  the 
sense  to  swell  with  anger.  So  also  Icel. 
bolgmji,  swollen,  angry,  (y^  BH ALGH,  to 
swell.') 

boil  (2),  a  small  tumour.  (E.)  M.E. 
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hyle.  A.  S.  hyl,  or  byle^  a  boil,  swelling. -|- 
l)u.  buil\  Icel.  bSla,  Dan.  byld,  G.  bezde. 
Cf.  Goth,  ufbauljan,  to  puff  up. 

bole,  stem  of  a  tree.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
hole.  —  Icel.  bolr,  bulr,  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
stem ;  Swed.  bal\  Dan.  buL  From  its 
roundness. 

boiled,  swollen.  (Scand.)  Icel.  b6lginn.> 
swollen,  pp.  of  a  lost  verb ;  Dan.  bzdlen, 
swollen,  buhie,  to  swell ;  Swed.  bzdna,  to 
swell. 

bolster.  (E.)  A.  S.  bolster',  with  suffix 
•ster  as  in  hol-ster ;  from  its  round  shape. 
+  Icel.  bolstr ;  O.  H.  G.  polstar. 

bolt,  a  stout  pin  of  iron,  an  arrow.  (E.) 
M.  E.  bolt.  A.  S.  bolt,  only  in  the  sense  of 
catapult  for  shooting  bolts;  but  properly  a 
round  pin,  and  named  from  its  roundness. 
+0.  Du.  bolt,  Du.  bout',  G.  bolzen. 

bowl  (2),  a  drinking- vessel.  (E.)  M.  E. 
bolle.  A.  S.  holla,  a  bowl ;  from  its  round- 
ness.-hlcel.  bolli;  M.  H.  G.  bolle.  See  Ball. 

bulk  (i),  size.^  (Scand.)  M.  E.  bolke,  a 
heap.  —  Icel.  bulki,  a  heap  ;  O.  Swed.  bolk  ; 
Dan.<52/Z^,a  lump.  Cf.  Swed.^^//;^^,  to  swell. 

bulk  (2),  the  trunk  of  the  body.  (Du.) 
In  Sh.  “  O.  Du.  bulcke,  thorax  (Kilian) ; 
Du.  bulk.  Cf.  Icel.  biikr,  the  trunk  ;  Swed. 
buk,  Dan.  bug,  G.  bauch,  the  belly  (which 
have  prob.  lost  an  /).  The  Gael,  btdg 
means  (i)  trunk  of  the  body,  (2)  lump, 
mass  ;  see  bulk  (i). 

bulwark.  (Scand.)  Dan.  htdvcei'k, 
Swed.  bolverk',  cf.  Du.  bolwerk,  G.  boll- 
werk  (whence  F.  boulevard).  Compounded 
of  Dan.  buU  trunk  of  a  tree,  log,  Icel.  bulr, 
bolr,  the  stem  of  a  tree;  and  Dan.  vce7'k, 
Swed.  verk,  a  work.  Lit.  Gog-work,’  or 
‘bole-work;’  see  bole  above.  See  also 
under  Ball  (i)  and  Bag. 

Bulk  (3),  a  stall  of  a  shop ;  Bulkhead ; 
see  Balk  (i). 

Bull  (i),  male  of  the  cow.  (E.)  M.  E. 
bole,^  bule.  Not  found  in  A.  S.,  but  the 
dimin.  btdluca,  a  bullock,  occurs.  Prob. 
‘the  bellower;’  see  Bellow.  +  Du.  btd\ 
Icel.  boll',  G.  bulle',  Lithuan.  bullus.  Ber. 
bull-ock,  A.  S.  bulluca,  as  above. 

Bull  (2),  a  papal  edict.  (L.)  M.E.  btdle. 

•"  Lat.  bulla,  a  bubble,  boss,  knob,  leaden 
seal  or  an  edict ;  a  bull  (in  late  Latin). 

bill  (2),  a  writing,  account.  (L.)  Low 
L.  billa,  a  writing ;  the  dimin.  is  billeta, 
bulleta,  shewing  that  billa  is  a  corruption 
of  Lat.  btdla,  a  papal  bull,  &c. ;  see  Bull 
(2)  above. 

billet  (i),  a  note.  (F.-L.)  F.  billet. 
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—  Low  L.  billeta,  dimin.  of  billa,  a  writinn* 
see  bill  (2)  above. 

boil  (i),  to  bubble  up.  (F.-L.)  O.  F. 
boillir,  to  boil  (F.  bouillir).^!^.  bullire,  to 
bubble  up,  hoW.^l^.  bulla,  a  bubble;  see 
Bull  (2)  above. 

bowl  (i),  a  round  ball.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
botde,  a  bowl  to  play  with. -Lat.  bulla,  a 
boss,  knob,  &c. 

budge,  to  stir.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  bouge^',  to 
stir ;  the  same  as  Ital.  bolicare,  to  bubble 
bullire',  see  boil  (i)  above.  Cf. 
Span,  bullir,  (i)  to  boil,  (2)  to  stir. 

bullet.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  boulet,  dimin.  of  F. 
boule,  a  ball;  see  bowl  (i)  above. 

bulletin.  (F.-Ital.-L.)  Y.  bulletin, 
a  ticket.  —  Ital.  bullettino,  a  safe-conduct, 
pass,  ticket.  Dimin.  of  bulletta,  a  pass¬ 
port,  lottery  ticket,  dimin.  of  bulla,  a  seal, 
bull.  —  L.  bulla  ;  see  Bull  (2)  above. 

bullion.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.  bouillon, 
but  the  O.  F.  bullione  meant  a  mint,  and 
Low  L.  bulliona,  bullio  meant  a  mass  of 
metal.  — Low  L.  bidlare,  to  stamp,  mark 
with  a  seal.-L.  bulla,  a  seal;  see  Bull  (2). 

ebullition,  a  boiling  over.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  ebullition. ^Y.  acc.  ebullitionem ',  a 
coined  word,  from  ebullitus,  pp.  oie-bullire, 
to  bubble  up;  see  boil  (i)  above. 

parboil.  (F.  — L.)  It  now  means  ‘to 
boil  insufficiently,’  by  confusion  with  part. 
The  old  sense  is  ‘to  boil  thoroughly.’- O. 
F.  parbouillir ,  to  cook  thoroughly  (Eoc^ue- 
fort).  — Low  Y.  parbullire,  Y.  perbullire,  to 
boil  ^  thoroughly.  —  L.  per,  through  ;  and 
bullire  ;  see  boil  (above). 

Bullaee,  wild  plurh.  (C.)  M.  E.  bolas. 

-  Gael,  bulaistear,  a  bullaee  ;  Irish  bulos, 
a  prune  ;  Bret,  bolos,  polos,  bullaee. 

Bullet,  Bulletin,  Bullion ;  see  Bull  (2). 
Bully,  a  noisy  rough  fellow.  (O.  Low  G.) 
In  Sh.  —  O.  Du.  bollaert,  ‘  a  jester  or  a  gyber,* 
Hexham ;  Low  G.  bullerjaan,  bullerbdk,  in 
Hamburgh  bullerbi'ook  (cf.  E.  bidly-rook), 
a  boisterous  fellow.  So  also  Swed.  buller^ 
has,  a  noisy  fellow;  buller,  clamour;  bullra, 
to  make  a  noise.  Allied  to  Bull  (i),  Bel¬ 
low,  and  Boulder. 

Bulrush.  (Scand.  and  E.)  M.  E.  bul- 
rysche.  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  244,  col.  2.  Lit. 

‘  stem-rush from  its  stout  stem.  -  Dan. 
bul,  stem,  trunk  ;  see  bole,  under  Bulge. 
Bulwark.  (Scand.)  See  Bulge. 

Bum,  contracted  form  of  Bottom.  (E.) 

So  also  O.  Friesic  boden,  bottom,  became 
N.  Friesic  bdm. 

bum-bailifF,  under-bailiff.  (E.  and  F.) 
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A  slang  term.  Todd  quotes  passages  to  shew 
that  it  arose  from  the  pursuer  catching  at 
a  man  by  the  hinder  part  of  his  garment. 
Bumble-bee,  a  bee  that  booms  or  hums. 
See  Boom  (i). 

Bumboat.  (Du.)  Put  for  bun-boat,  a 
boat  with  a  bun,  or  receptacle  for  keeping 
fish  alive.  — O.  Du.  bo7i,  bonne,  box,  chest 
(Oudemans)  ;  bonne,  bu7t7ie,  *  the  decks  of 
a  ship,’  Hexham. 

Bump  (i),  to  thump  ;  a  blow.  (C.)  W. 
pw77ipio,  to  thump;  piv77ip,  a  lump  ;  Corn. 
bo77i,  bu77i,  a  blow ;  Gael,  and  Irish  beu77i, 
a  stroke,  also  to  strike.  The  senses  are : 
(i)  to  strike,  (2)  a  blow,  (3)  the  effect  of  a 
blow.  See  Bunch. 

Bump  (2),  to  boom.  (C.)  See  Boom  (i). 
Bumper.  (F.  —  L.)  See  Boom  (i). 
Bumpkin.  (Du.)  See  Beam. 

Bun.  (F.  —  Scand.)  O.  prov.  F.  bune, 
hiigne,  a  cake,  kind  of  fritters ;  the  same  as 
F.  big7ie,  a  swelling  or  bump  due  to  a 
blow  (Burguy),  whence  mod.  F.  beignet,  a 
fritter.  ^  Big7iets,  little  round  loaves  or 
lumps,’  &c. ;  Cot.  — Icel.  bnnga,  a  con¬ 
vexity;  bu7iki,  a  bunch;  see  Bunch, 
bunion.  (Ital.  —  Scand.)  A  late  word. 

—  Ital.  bugnone,  a  round  lump,  boil,  blain ; 
augmentative  of  bug7io,  the  same ;  cf.  O.  F. 
biigne,  bu7ie,  a  swelling ;  see  Bun. 

Bunch.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  bunche.^lztX. 
bu7iki,  a  heap,  pile ;  Dan.  bu7ike,  a  heap. 

—  O.  Swed.  bu7iga,  to  strike;  Swed.  dial. 
biinga,  to  bunch  out.  Cf.  Du.  bo7tken,  to 
beat;  ^.pw7tg,  a  cluster;  and  see  Bump  (i). 

Bundle.  (E.)  See  Bind. 

Bung.  (C.  ?)  Perhaps  Celtic ;  W.  bwng, 
an  orifice,  also  a  bung ;  O.  Gael,  buine,  a 
tap,  spigot ;  Irish  bui7i7ie,  a  tap,  spout. 
Bungalow,  a  Bengal  thatched  house. 
(Pers.  — Bengalee.)  Pers.  bangalah,  of  or 
belonging  to  Bengal,  a  bungalow;  Rich. 
Diet.  p.  293.  From  the  name  Be7igal. 
Bungle.  (Scand.)  See  Bang  (i). 
Bunion.  See  Bun. 

Bunk,  a  wooden  case  or  box,  berth. 
(Scand.)  Cf.  O.  Swed.  bunke,  the  plank¬ 
ing  of  a  ship,  forming  a  shelter  for  mer¬ 
chandise,  &c.  (Ihre) ;  the  usual  sense  of 
Swed.  bu7ike  is  a  heap,  pile,  something 
prominent;  see  Bunch. 

Bunt,  the  belly  of  a  sail.  (Scand.)  It 
answers  in  form  to  Dan.  bundt,  Swed. 
bimt,  a  bundle,  a  bunch ;  from  the  pp.  of 
the  verb  to  Bind.  But  the  right  words 
for  ‘bunt’  are  Dan.  bug,  Swed.  buk,  Du. 
bogt,  from  the  verb  to  Bow. 


Bunting  (i),  a  bird.  (E.  ?)  M.  E. 
bunting',  also  bu7ityle  {  =  bu7itel),  Lowl. 
Sc.  buntlin.  Origin  unknown. 

Bunting  (2),  a  thin  woollen  stuff,  of 
which  ships’  flags  are  made.  (E.  ?)  Origin 
unknown. 

Buoy.  (Du.  — L.)  Du.  boei,  a  buoy;  also 
a  shackle,  a  fetter.  —  Low  L.  boia,  a  fetter, 
clog.  — L.  boice,  pi.  a  collar  for  the  neck, 
orig.  of  leather. 

Bur,  Burdock  ;  see  Burr. 

Burbot,  a  fish ;  see  Barb  (i). 

Burden  (i),  a  load;  see  Bear  (i.) 

Burden,  (2),  the  refrain  of  a  song.  (F.— 
Low  L.)  F.  bourdon,  a  drone-bee,  hum¬ 
ming  of  bees,  drone  of  a  bagpipe ;  see  Cot. 
—  Low  L.  burdone77i,  acc.  of  burdo,  a  drone. 
Prob.  of  imitative  origin ;  cf.  Lowland 
Sc.  birr,  to  make  a  whizzing  noise,  E. 
buzz. 

Bureau.  (F.  — L.-Gk.)  See  Bolt  (2). 

Burganet,  a  helmet.  (F.)  F.  bourgui- 
g7iote,  *  a  burganet,’  Cot.  So  called  because 
first  used  by  the  Burgimdians.  —  F.  Bour¬ 
gogne,  Burgundy. 

Burgeon,  a  bud.  (F.  — Teut.)  F.  bour¬ 
geon,  a  young  bud.  Lengthened  from 
Languedoc  boure,  a  bud,  eye  of  a  shoot 
(Diez).  —  M.  H.  (I.  bure7t,  O.  H.  G.  pU7'jan, 
to  raise,  push  up,  push  out.  —  M.  H.  G. 
bor,  por,  an  elevation;  whence  G.  e77ipor 
{  =  in  por),  upwards. 

Burgess,  Burgher,  Burglar,  Bur¬ 
gomaster,  Burial ;  see  under  Borough. 

Burin,  an  engraver’s  tool.  (F.  — Ital.— 
G.)  F.  burin.  borino.  Prob.  from 

M.  H.  G.  boren  (G.  bohren),  to  bore;  see 
Bore  (i). 

Burl,  to  pick  knots  and  loose  threads 
from  cloth.  (F.  —  L.)  To  bzirl  is  to  pick 
off  btirls.  M.  E.  burle,  a  knot  in  cloth.— 
Languedoc  bouril,  an  end  of  thread  in 
cloth ;  dimin.  of  F.  bourre,  a  flock  or  lock 
of  wool  or  hair. —  Low  L.  burra,  a  woollen 
pad ;  allied  to  L.  burree,  refuse,  trash.  Low 
L.  reburrus,  rough,  as  if  from  a  L.  burrus^, 
rough.  See  Burr. 

Burlesque,  comic.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F. 
burlesque.  —  Ital.  bu7'lesco,  ludicrous.  —  Ital. 
burla,  waggery,  a  trick.  A  dimin.  from  L. 
burra,  rough  hair,  also  a  jest  (Ausonius). 
See  Burl. 

Burly.  (C.;  with  Y..  suffix.)  M.  E.  burli, 
burliche,  borli.  Formed  by  adding  the 
suffix  -ly  (A.  S.  -lie)  to  the  base  of  Gael, 
and  Irish  bo7'r,  borr-a,  a  knob,  bunch,  gran¬ 
deur,  greatness,  whence  also  Irish  borr-ach^ 


BURN. 


a  proud  man,  Gael,  borr-ail^  swacfrerinp’, 
boastful.  See  Burr. 

Burn  (i),  verb.  (E.)  hernen\  also 

brennen.  A.  S.  beornan^  by  man,  brinnan, 
strong  verb,  pt.  t.  beam,  bran,  pp.  borne^t, 
brunnen\  also  bernan,  bcernan,  brejznan, 
j  weak  verb.  +  Icel.  brenna,  Dan.  brcende, 
j  Swed.  brdnzia ;  G.  brennen ;  Goth,  brin- 
I  nan.  Perhaps  allied  to  Lat.  feruere,  to 
!  glow. 

brand,  a  burning  piece  of  wood,  scar  of 
fire,  a  sword.  (E.)  M.  E.  brond,  A.  S. 
bz'and,  a  burning,  a  sword ;  from  the  pt.  t. 
of  A.  S.  beornan.  Icel.  brandr,  a  fire¬ 
brand,  sword-blade  (from  its  flashing) ; 
Swed.  and  Dan.  brand,  fire-brand,  fire ; 
M.  H.  G.  brant,  a  brand,  sword. 

bran-new.  (E.)  Short  for  brand-new, 
i.  e.  new  from  the  fire. 

brant-fox,  brant-goose  or  brent¬ 
goose.  The  prefix  is  Scand.,  as  in  Swed. 
brandrdf,  a  brant-fox,  brandgas,  a  brent¬ 
goose.  The  orig.  sense  is  ‘burnt,’  with 
the  notion  of  redness  or  brownness. 

brandish.  (F.- Scand.)  M.  E.  braun- 
disen.  —  F.  brandiss-ant,  pres.  pt.  of  braztdir, 
to  brandish  a  sword.  —  Norman  F.  brand,  a 
sword. —  Icel.  brandr  \  see  brand  above. 

brandy.  (Du.)  Formerly  brand-wine, 
brcindy-wine ;  whence  bz'andy.  —  Du.  bz'ande- 
wipt,  also  brandtwijn,  brandy;  lit.  burnt 
wine.  —  Du.  brandt,  for  gebrandet,  burnt ; 
and  wijn,  wine  ;  see  Burn. 

brawl  (2),  a  sort  of  dance.  (F.  — Scand. 
or  Teut.)  ‘A  French  brawl, ^  L.  L.  L.  iii. 
9"  bransle,  ‘a  totter,  swing,  .  .  brazvl 
or  dance,’  Cot.  —  F.  brans ler,  to  reel  ; 
mod.  F.  branler.  Allied  to  O.  F.  brandeler 
(Littre),  brandiller,  to  wag,  shake  (Cot.), 
frequentative  forms  of  F.  bz'andir.  See  bran¬ 
dish  above. 

brimstone,  sulphur.  (E.)  M.  E.  brim- 
sto7i,  bremstoozi,  also  breztstoon  (Wyclif).- 
M.  E.  brenn-en,  to  bum,  and  stoon,  stone. 
So  also  Icel.  brennisteinn,  brimstone. 

brindled,  brinded,  streaked.  (Scand.) 
Icel.  brbzid-,  as  in  brundottr,  brindled,  said 
of  a  cow.  — Icel.  brandr,  a  brand,  flame, 
sword.  Thus  brtnded=  branded. 

brine.  (E.)  M.  E.  brine.  A.  S.  bryne, 
salt  liquor ;  a  particular  use  of  bzyzte,  a 
scorching ;  from  the  burning  taste.  —  A.  S. 
brunn-en,  pp.  of  beorztan,  to  burn,  -f-  O. 
Du.  brijne ;  whence  Du.  bre?n,  pickle. 

(Scand.) 

1.  E.  brunt,  an  attack.  — Icel.  bruna,  to 
advance  with  the  speed  of  fire,  as  in  battle. 
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—  Icel.  brtmi,  burning,  heat. —  Icel.  bruzin- 
um,  pt.  pi.  of  brenna,  to  bum. 

Burn  (2),  a  brook ;  see  Bourn  (2). 
Burnish ;  see  Brown. 

Burr,  Bur.  (E.)  M.  E.  burre,  knob  on 
a^burdock ;  borre,  roughness  in  the  throat. 
Not  in  A.  S.  Swed.  borre,  a  sea-urchin ; 
kaz'dborre,  a  burdock ;  Dan.  boz're,  burdock. 
Cf.  Gael.  bo7'ra,  a  knob,  borr,  to  swell. 
Der.  bu7'‘-dock. 

Burrow ;  see  Borough. 

Bursar.  (L.  —  Gk.)  See  Purse. 

Burst.  (E.)  M.  E.  be7'sten,  bresten,  pt.  t. 
brast.  A.  S.  berstan,  to  burst  asunder, 
break ;  str.  vb.  ^  Du.  bersten ;  G.  berste7i ; 
Icel.  bresta ;  Swed.  brista ;  Dan.  briste. 
Cf.  Gael,  brisd,  to  break. 

breast.  (E.)  M.  E.  b7'east.  A.  S.  b7'eost. 
-f-  Du.  bo7'st',  Icel.  brjSst',  Swed.  brost', 
T>^n.b7yst\  G.  brust;  Goth,  brusts.  The 
O.  H.  G.  J)rust  means  (i)  a  bursting,  (2)  a 
breast ;  the  orig.  sense  is  a  bursting  forth, 
from  the  swelling  of  the  female  breast. 
Bury(i)  ,  to  hide;  (2)  town;  see  Borough. 
Bush  (i),  a  thicket.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
busch,  busb.^T)a.n.  busk,  Swed.  buske,  a 
bush,  shrub,  -f-  Du.  bosch  (whence  F.  bois) ; 
O.  H.  G.  busc  ;  G.  busch. 

ambuscade.  (Span. -Low  L.  -  Teut. 
Span.  aTnbuscado,  e7nboscada,  an  ambush. 
Orig.  pp.  of  eTnboscar,  to  set  in  ambush.  - 
Low  Lat.  i77iboscare,  lit.  to  set  in  a  bush  or 
thicket.  —  L.  izn-,  for  in,  in ;  and  Du.  bosch, 
Dan.  busk,  a  bush,  thicket. 

ambush.  (F.  -  Low  L.- Teut.)  For- 
merly e7fibush.  ••  O.  F.  e77ibuscher,e77ibuissie7', 
to  set  in  ambush.  —  Low  L.  i7nbosca7'e ;  as 
above. 

bouquet.  (F.  -  Low  L.  -  Teut.)  F. 
bouquet ;  O.  F.  bdsqtiet,  orig.  ‘  a  little  wood,’ 
dimin.  of  O.  F.  bos  (F.  bois),  a  wood.  — 
Low  L.  boscuzn,  buscu77t,  a  wood.  —  Du. 
bosch,  a  wood,  or  O.  H.  G.  busc. 

Bush  (2);  see  Box  (i). 

Bushel,  a  measure ;  see  Pyx. 

Busk  (i),  to  get  oneself  ready.  (Scand.) 
See  Boor.  ^ 

Busk  (2),  a  support  for  a  woman’s  stays. 
(F.)  F.  busque,  ‘a  buske,  or  buste;’  Cot. 
Also  spelt  buste.  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
word  as  Bust,  q.v. 

Buskin.  (Du.)  Put  for  b7'uski7i.  O.  Du. 
brooskens,  buskins  (Sewel) ;  dimin.  of  b7'oos, 
a  legging.  Cf.  Du.  b7'oek,  breeches. 

Buss,  to  kiss.  (G. ;  confused  with  F.  -  L. ) 
The  old  word  was  bass.  -  F.  baiser,  to  kiss. 

—  Lat.  basiu77i,  a  kiss.  Confused  with  O, 
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and  prov.  G.  (Bavarian)  hissen,  to  kiss ; 
cf.  Gael,  and  W.  bus,  mouth,  lip. 

Bust.  (F.  —  Ital.)  F..  bus/e.  —  Itsil.  husto, 
the  bust,  trunk  of  hunian  body,  stays.  — 
Low  L.  bustum,  the  trunk  of  the  body. 
Etym.  uncertain. 

Bustard.  (F.  —  L.)  See  Aviary. 

Bustle.  (Scand.)  Icel.  bustla,  to  bustle, 
splash  about  as  a  fish.  Cf.  Dan.  buse,  to 
bounce,  pop ;  Swed.  dial,  busa^  to  strike, 
thrust.  Prob.  allied  to  Busy. 

Busy.  (E.)  M.  E.  bisy.  A.  S.  bysig, 
active ;  whence  bysgu,  exertion.  +  Du. 
bezjg,  busy.  Cf.  Bustle. 

But  (i),  prep,  and  conj.,  except.  (E.) 
See  Out. 

But  (  2) ;  see  Butt  (i).  Butt  (2). 

Butcher  :  see  Buck  (i). 

Butler ;  see  Bottle. 

Butt  (i),  an  end,  to  thrust  ;  see  Beat. 

Butt  (2),  a  large  barrel.  (F.  —  G.)  ^  We 
find  A.  S.  bytt',  but  our  mod.  word  is 
really  F.  —  O.  F.  boute,  F.  botte,  ‘  the  vessel 
which  we  call  a  butt^  Cot.  —  O.  H.  G. 
buten,  G.  butte,  biitte,  a  tub,  cognate  with 
A.  S.  bytt  or  bytte,  a  pitcher,  bottle. 

boot  (i),  a  covering  for  the  leg  and 
foot.  (F.  —  G.)  O.  F.  boute,  F.  botte,  (i) 
a  butt,  (2)  a  boot ;  the  same  word  as  the 
above  ;  from  their  former  shape. 

Butter.  (L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  botere ;  A.  S. 


buter,  butera.  —  L.  butyrum.  —  Gk.  Povrvpov, 
butter;  lit.  ox-cheese.  —  Gk.  )3ou-s,  an  ox; 
and  rvpos,  cheese.  ^  The  G.  butter  is 
likewise  of  Gk.  origin. 

butterfly.  (E.)  A.  S.  buttor-fleSge,  lit. 
butter-fly.  So  called  from  its  excrement 
resembling  butter,  as  shewn  by  the  O.  Du. 
boter-schijte,  a  butterfly,  lit.  butter-voider 
(Kilian).  +  Uu.  botervlieg\  G,  butter- 
fliege. 

Buttery;  see  Bottle. 

Buttock,  Button ;  see  Beat. 

Buttress ;  see  Brattice. 

Buxom;  see  Bow  (i). 

Buy.  (E.)  M.  E.  buggen,  biggen,  A.  S. 
bycgan,  to  purchase.  +  Goth,  bugjan. 
Der.  abide  (2),  q.  v. 

Buzz.  (E.)  An  imitative  word ;  cf.  Lowl. 
Sc.  bizZf  to  hiss ;  Ital.  buzzicare^  to  hum, 
whisper. 

Buzzard.  (F.  -L.)  M.  E.  bosard,  busard, 
an  inferior  kind  of  falcon. —  F.  busard.  •m 
F.  buse,  a  buzzard ;  with  suffix  -ard.  —  Low 
L.  busio  —  L.  buteo,  a  sparrow-hawk. 

By,  prep.  (E.)  M.  E.  bi,  A.  S.  bi,  big. 
-f“  Du.  bij\  G.  lei\  Goth.  bi.  Cf.  Skt. 
abhi,  Gk. 

By-law,  a  law  affecting  a  township. 
(Scand.)  See  Boor. 

Byre,  a  cowhouse.  (Scand.)  A  Northern 
variant  of  bower  \  see  bower,  under  Boor. 


c. 


Cab  (i)  ;  see  Caper  (i). 

Cab  (2),  a  Heb.  measure.  (Heb.)  Heb. 
qab,  the  i8th  part  of  an  ephah.  The  literal 
sense  is  ‘  hollow ;’  cf.  Heb.  qdbab,  to  form 
in  the  shape  of  a  vault ;  see  Alcove. 

Cabal.  (F.  —  Heb.)  Orig.  ‘  a  secret.’  F. 
cabale,  ‘the  Jewes  Caball,  a  hidden  science;’ 
Cot.  —  Heb.  qabbdldh,  reception,  mysterious 
doctrine. —  Heb.  qdbal,  to  receive;  qibbel, 
to  adopt  a  doctrine. 

Cabbage  (1) ;  see  Capital  (i). 

Cabbage  (2),  to  steal.  (F.)  F.  cabas ser, 
to  put  into  a  basket.  —  F.  cabas,  a  basket ; 
of  unknown  origin. 

Cabin.  (C.)  M.E.  caban.^V^ .  caban, 
a  booth ;  dimin.  of  cab,  a  booth  made  with 
rods  set  in  the  ground  and  tied  at  the  top  ; 
Gael,  and  Irish  caban,  a  booth,  hut,  tent. 
(Hence  also  F,  cabanei) 
cabinet.  (F.  —  C.)  F.  cabinet,  dimin. 
of  F.  cabane,  a  cabin  ;  a  word  of  Celtic 
origin,  as  above.  And  see  Gabardine. 


Cable,  a  rope  ;  see  Capacious. 

Caboose,  the  cook’s  cabin  on  board  ship. 
(Du.)  Formerly  ca77iboose.  —  Du.  ko77i- 
buis,  a  cook’s  cabin  ;  also  ‘  the  chimney  in 
a  ship,’  Sewel.  A  jocular  word  ;  it  means 
lit.  ‘  dish-pipe ;’  from  Du.  koTn,  a  dish, 
and  buis,  a  pipe ;  with  reference  to  the 
cook’s  dishes  and  chimney.  (Hence  also 
Dan  kabys,  Swed.  kabysa,  caboose.) 

Cabriolet;  see  Caper  (i). 

Cacao,  a  tree.  (Span.  —  Mexican.)  Span. 
cacao ;  from  the  Mexican  name  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  whence  chocolate  is  made. 
Not  the  same  as  cocoa. 
chocolate,  a  paste  made  from  cacao. 
(Span.  —  Mex.)  Span,  chocolate.  —  Mex.  cho- 
colatl,  chocolate,  Clavigero,  Hist.  Mex.  i.433. 

Cachinnation.  (L.)  L.  acc.  cachin7ia- 
tio7te77i,  loud  laughter.  — L.  cachinnare,  to 
laugh.  Cf.  Cackle. 

Cack,  to  go  to  stool.  (L.)  M.  E.  cakken. 
—  L.  cacare. 


CACKLE. 

Ca/Ckl8.  (E.)  M.  E.  kakclcfiy  a  frequent¬ 
ative  form.  Not  in  A.  S.  +  Du.  kakelen  ; 
Swed.  kackla ;  Dan.  kagle\  G.  gackeln.  The 
sense  is  ‘  to  keep,  on  saying  kak cf. gabb-le, 
gobb-le.  * 

Cacophony,  a  harsh  sound.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
Kafcocpojvia,  a  harsh  sound.  —  Gk.  KaKocpojvos, 
harsh.  —  Gk.  KaKo-Sj  bad  ;  and  (pc/jv-rj^  sound. 
Der.  cacophonous  (Gk.  naKocpajvos). 

Cad.,  a  low  lellow.  (F, —  L.)  See  under 
Capital. 

Cadaverous ;  see  Cadence. 

Caddy,  a  small  box  for  tea.  (Malay.) 
Better  spelt  catty.  A  small  package  of  tea, 
less  than  a  half-chest,  is  called  in  the  tea-trade 
a  caddy  or  — Malay  kati^  a  catty,  a 

weight  equal  to  lilb.  avoirdupois.  This 
weight  is  also  used  in  China  and  Japan, 
and  tea  is  often  made  up  in  packages  con¬ 
taining  one  catty. 

Cade,  a  barrel,  cask.  (L.)  L.  cadus,  a 
barrel,  cask.^-Gk  Kabos,  a  cask. 

Cadence,  a  fall  of  the  voice.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  cadence.  F .  cadence,  ^a  cadence,  just 
falling  of  words;’  Cot. -Low  L.  cadentia, 
a  falling.  —  L.  cadent-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of 
cadere,^  to  fall.  +  Skt.  ^ad,  to  fall. 

accident,  a  chance  event.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
accident,  an  accident Cot.  —  L.  accident-, 
stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  accidere,  to  happen.— 
L.  ac-  (for  ad)\  and  cadere,  to  fall.  Der. 
accidence,  F.  accidence,  L.  accidentia. 

cadaverous,  corpse -like.  (L.)  L. 
cadauenosus.'^\u.  cadauen,  a  corpse. —  Lat 
cad-ere,  to  fall,  fall  dead. 

caducous,  falling.  (L.)  L.  cadums, 
falling.-L.  cadere,  to  fall. 

cascade.  (F-Ital.-L.)  V.  cascade.- 
Itai.  cascata,  a  waterfall ;  orig.  fern  pp  of 
cascare,  to  fall.  Put  for  casicare*!-!.. 

yare  to  totter. -L.  casum,  sup.  of  cadere, 
to  fall.  * 

case  ( I ),  an  event.  (F.  -  L. )  M.  E.  cas.  - 
r.cas.^L.  acc.  casum,  a  fall,  a  case.-L. 
casus,  pp.  of  cadere. 

casual.  (F.-L.)  Y .casuel.^l^.casualis, 
happening  by  chance.  -  L.  crude  form 

ol  casus ;  see  case.  So  also  casu-ist. 

c  hap.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  chaunce. 

,  -  U.  h .  chaance.  -  Low  L.  cadentia,  a  fall¬ 
ing,  a  chance;  see  Cadence.  Der.  be¬ 
chance,  mis -chance. 

coincide,  to  agree  with.  (L.)  L. 
kiox  con- =  cum,  with),  and  incidere,  to  fall 
upon  ;  see  incident  below. 

decadence,  decay.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  de¬ 
cadence,  -  Low  L.  decadentia,  decay.  - 
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L.  de,  down ;  cadentia,  a  falling ;  see 
Cadence. 

decay,  to  fall  into  ruin.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
decaer.^O.  Y.  de-\  and  caer,  to  fall.-L  de 
down  ;  and  cadere,  to  fall.  *  " 

deciduous,  falling  off.  (L.)  L.  decid- 
uus,  that  falls  down.  —  L.  decidere,  to  fall 
down.  —  L.  de,  down  ;  and  cadere. 

escheat.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  eschete  (also 
chete),  a  forfeit  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  —  O.F. 
eschet,  that  which  falls  to  one,  pp.  of 
escheoir  (F.  echoir).’^\jCy^  L.  ex-cadere,  to 
fall  in  with,  meet.  —  L.  ex,  out ;  and  cadere, 
to  falk  Hence  cheat. 

incident.  (F.  —  L.)  F. incident,  'an  inci¬ 
dent  ;  Cot.  —  L.  incident-,  stem  of  pres.pt.  of 
incidere,  to  fall  upon.  —  L.  in,  on ;  2xi^cadere, 
occasion.  (F.  —  L.)  —  F.  occasion. 
acc.  occasionem.  —  L.  oc-  (for  ob,  at)  ;  and 
cas-us,  pp.  of  cadere,  to  fall. 

Occident,  west.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  Occid¬ 
ent,  west.  —  L.  Occident-,  stem  of  pres.  pt. 
of  occidere ;  see  occasion  (above). 

Cadet ;  see  Capital. 

^  CaBSUra.  (L.)  Y.ccesura,  a  cutting;  a  pause 
in  a  verse.  — L.  ccbs-us,  pp.  of  ccedere,  to  cut. 

circumcise.  (L.)  L.  circumcis-us,  pp. 
of  circumcidere,  to  cut  round.  —  L.  circu7n, 
round ;  and  cczdere,  to  cut.  ^ 

concise.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.concis.^Y.  con- 
cisus,  brief,  cut  short  ;  pp.  of  concidere.^m 
L.  con-  (for  cum,  together) ;  and  ccsdere, 
to  cut.  Der.  concis-ion. 

decide .  (F.  —  L. )  F.  decider.  —  L.  decid¬ 
ere,  pp.  decisus,  to  cut  off,  decide.  -  L.  de, 
down  ;  and  ccedere,  to  cut.  Der.  decis-ion 
(from  pp.  decisus). 

excision.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  excision,  'a 
destroying ;  Cot.  —  L.  acc.  excisionem,  a 
cutting  out,  a  destroying. —  L.  excisus,  pp, 
of  ex-cidere,  to  cut  out. 

incise,  to  cut  into.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  inciser. 

—  L.  incisus,  pp.  of  in-cidere,  to  cut  into. 

precise.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F.  precis,  strict. 
"--Y. prcecisus,  cut  off,  concise,  strict;  pp. 
of prcz-cidere,  to  cut  off. 

Note  also  suffix  -cide  in  homi-cide,  sui- 
-cide,  infanti-cide,  &c.  ^  Here  probably 

belong  chisel,  scissors,  q.  v. 

Caducous ;  see  Cadence. 

Caftan,  ^  a  Turkish  garment.  (Turk.) 
Turk,  qaftdn,  a  dress. 

Cage  ;  see  Cave. 

Cairn,  a  pile  of  stones.  (C.)  Gael., 
Irish,  W .,  Bret,  earn,  a  crag,  rock ;  also  a  pile 
of  stones.  Gael,  cairn,  gen.  of  cam  i  earn, 
verb,  to  pile  up. 
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Caitiff  ;  see  Capacious. 

Cajole;  see  Cave. 

Cake ;  see  Cook. 

Calabash.  (Port. Span. -Arab.)  Port. 
calaba^a,  a  gourd;  Span,  calabaza.  Lit. 
‘  dried  gourd.’  —  Arab.  qar\  a  gourd ;  and 
aybas,  dry. 

Calamity.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  calamite.^'L,. 
acc.  cala77iitatem,  a  misfortune. 

Calash,  a  sort  of  carriage.  (F.  —  G.  — 
Slavonic.)  F.  calec/ie.-^G.  kalesc/ie. 
kolaska,  a  small  carriage,  dimin.  of  kolasa^ 
a  carriage;  Russ,  koliaska,  a  carriage.  —  Pol. 
and  Russ,  kolo,  a  wheel.  KAL.) 
Calcareous,  Calcine,  Calculate ;  see 
Calx. 

Caldron,  Cauldron.  (F.-L.)  O.  F. 

caldro7i  *  (prob.  Picard),  given  only  in  the 
form  cliald7'07t,  mod.  F.  chatidroTi  (Ital. 
calde7'07ie^  Span.  caldero7i),  a  vessel  for  hot 
water.  —  L.  caldus,  contr.  form  of  cqlidus, 
hot.  —  L.  cale7'e,  to  be  hot.+Skt.  to  boil. 

calenture,  a  feverous  madness.  (F. — 
Span.  —  L.)  F.  cale7tture.  —  Span.  cale7itu7'a. 
—  L.  cale7it-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  calere^  to 
be  hot. 

caloric.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  calo7dqtie.  —  L. 
calor,  heat.  —  L.  calere^  to  be  hot. 

calorific,  making  hot.  (L.)  L.  calori- 
ficus,  making  hot.  —  L.  calori-,  crude  form  of 
calor,  heat ;  and  for  face7'e,  to  make. 

caudle,  a  warm  drink.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
caudel,  chaudel,  a  sort  of  warm  drink.— 
O.  F.  chaudy  chald,  hot.  —  L.  caldus ,  for 
caliduSy  hot. 

chafe,  to  warm  by  friction,  vex.  (F.  — 
L.)  M.  E.  chaufcTty  to  warm.  —  O.  F. 
chatife7'  (F.  chatiffer)^  to  warm  ;  cf.  Prov. 
calfar,  to  warm.  —  Low  L.  calejica7'ey  to 
warm.  —  L.  calefacere,  to  warm,  make  to 
glow.  —  L.  cale-7'e,  to  glow  ;  face7'ey  to  make. 

chaldron,  a  coal-measure.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  chaldron y  orig.  a  caldron  ;  see 
Caldron. 

scald  (i),  to  bum.  (F.  — L.)  M.E. 
scalde7i.  —  O.  F.  escalder'^y  later  form  es- 
chaudery  to  scald  (F.  echatidc7‘').  —  L. 
excalda7'e,  to  wash  in  hot  water. —  L.  ex, 
out,  ver}" ;  and  caldus  =  calidus,  hot. 

Calendar ;  see  Calends. 

Calender,  a  machine  for  pressing  cloth; 
see  Cylinder. 

Calends.  (L.)  L.  cale7tdce,  s.  pi.,  the  first 
•day  of  the  (Roman)  month.  Orig.  obscure ; 
but  certainly  {tottlO dL2d..cala7'e  {or cale7'e*), 
to  proclaim. -|-Gk.  fcaXeiv,  to  summon, 
calendar.  (L.)  L.  calenda7iu7ny  an 


account-book  kept  by  money-changers ;  so 
called  because  interest  was  due  on  the 
cale7ids  (ist  day)  of  each  month;  also,  a 
calendar. —  L.  cale7idcB,  calends. 

conciliate.  (L.)  Y^.oi\^.  co7icilia7'e,\o 
bring  together,  conciliate.  —  L.  concilhwi 
(below). 

council.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  concile.  —  L.  co77cil- 
iu7n,  an  assembly  called  together.  —  L.  co7i- 
{cu77i)y  together ;  and  cala7'e,  to  summon. 

intercalate,  to  insert.  (L.)  From  pp. 
of  L.  i7tte7'-calarey  to  proclaim  that  a  day 
has  been  inserted  in  the  calendar,  to  insert. 

reconcile,  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  7'eco7tcilier, 
—  L.  re-y  again ;  co7iciliare  \  see  conciliate 
(above). 

Calenture ;  see  Caldron. 

Calf.  (E.)  M.E.  half.  A.  S.  cealf.^ir 
Du.  kalf\  Icel.  kdlfr\  Swed.  kalf\  Dan. 
kalv ;  Goth,  kalbo ;  G.  kalb.  Der.  calve, 
A.  S.  cealfian. 

Caliber,  Calibre,  bore  of  a  gun.  (F.) 
F.  calibre,  size  of  a  bore.  Etym.  unknovm. 
Perhaps  from  G.qud  lib7'dy  with  what  weight 
(Diez)  ;  or  from  Arab,  qdlib,  a  form,  mould, 
model.  Rich.  Diet.  p.  iiii  (Littre). 

calipers,  compasses.  (F.)  Put  for 
caliber-co7npasseSy  i.e.  compasses  for  measur¬ 
ing  diameters;  see  above. 

caliver,  a  sort  of  musket.  (F.)  Named 
from  its  caliber  or  bore  ;  see  Kersey’s  Diet. 

Calico,  cotton-cloth.  (E.  Indian.)  Named 
from  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  whence 
it  w-as  first  imported. 

Calif,  Caliph.  (F.  —  Arab.)  F.  calif e,  a 
successor  of  the  prophet.  —  Arab,  khalifa, 
successor.  —  Arab,  khalafa,  to  succeed. 

Caligraphy,  Calligraphy,  good  writ- 
ing.  (Gk.)  Gk.  KaWiypacpia.  —  Gk.  KaWi-, 
prefix  (from  Ka\6s,  good,  fair) ;  and  ypd(p~ 
€lv,  to  write. 

calisthenics,  callisthenics,  grace¬ 
ful  exercises.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  Kak\i- 
a6€v-iqs,  adorned  with  strength.  —  Gk.  /ra^Ai-  i 
(for  KaXos,  fair)  ;  and  aOiv-os,  strength. 

calomel,  a  preparation  of  mercury. 
(Gk.)  Coined  to  express  a  white  product 
from  a  black  substance.  —  Gk.  nako-s,  fair ; 
and  fjL€\-as,  black. 

Calipers  ;  see  Caliber. 

Calisthenics ;  see  Caligraphy. 

Caliver  ;  see  Caliber. 

Calk,  Caulk.  (F.  — L.)  M.E.  cauke7t, 
to  tread.  —  O.  F.  cauquer,  to  tread  ;  to  tent 
a  wound  with  lint.  — L.  calca7'e,  to  tread, 
force  down  by  pressure.  —  L.  calc-,  stem  of 
calx,  the  heel ;  see  Heel.  I 
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inculcate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  in- 
culcare,  lit.  to  tread  in,  hence,  to  enforce 
by  admonition.  —  L.  in ;  calcare,  to 

tread. 

Call.  (E.)  A.  S.  ceallian  ;  cf.  hilde-callaj 
a  herald. ■+•  Du.  kalle7t\  Icel.  and  Swed. 
kalla  ;  Dan.  kalde  ;  O.  H.  G.  challon. 
w  GAR.) 

recall.  (L.  and  E.)  From  L.  re-^  back  ; 
and  call. 

Callous,  hard.  (F.-L.)  F.  calleux.^ 
'L.callosus,  thick-skinned.  —  1^.  callus,  callu7?t, 
hard  skin. 

Callow,  unfledged,  bald.  (E.)  M.  E. 
calu,  calewe.  A.S.  calu,  bald. + Du. 
bald;  Swed.  ^<2:/;  G.kahl',  \j.caluus\  Skt. 
khalati,  bald-headed.  (y'SKAR.) 

Calm.  (F.-Gk.)  Y.calme,^^].  Allied 
to  Prov.  chaume,  the  time  when  the  flocks 
rest ;  F.  chdmer  (formerly  chaumer),  to  rest 
from  work. —  Low  L.  cauma,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  (whence,  time  for  rest).  -  Gk.  Kavyia, 
heat.  —  Gk.  Kaieiv,  to  burn.  Der.  be-calm. 
Calomel.  (Gk.)  See  Caligrapliy, 
Calorie,  Calorific ;  see  Caldron. 
Calumny.  (F.-L.)  F.  calonmie.^'L. 
calumnia,  false  accusation.  —  L.  calui, 
caluere,  to  deceive. 

challenge.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  chale^tge, 
calenge,  often  in  the  sense  ‘a  claim.’  - 
O.  F.  chalonge,  cale7ige,  a  dispute,  claim; 
an  accusation.  —  L.  calu7U7iia  ;  see  above. 
Calve ;  see  Calf. 

Calx.^  (L.)  L.  calx,  stone,  lime  (stem 
calc-)  ;  in  late  L.,  a  calx.  +  W.  careg,  stone, 
calcareous.  (L.)  Should  be  calcarious. 

—  L.  calcarius,  pertaining  to  lime.  —  L. 
calc-,  stem  of  calx. 

calcine,  (h.  — L.)  F.  calciner. 

L.  calcmare,  to  reduce  to  a  calx.  -  L.  calc-, 
stem  of  calx, 

calculate.  (L.)  L.  calculat-us,  pp.  of 
calculare,  to  reckon  by  help  of  small 
pebbles.  — L.  calculus,  pebble;  dimin.  of 
calx. 

causeway,  a  paved  way,  raised  way. 

A  corruption  (due  to  confusion 
with  way)  of  causey,  M.  E.  causee.  — 

O.  F.  caucte  (  =  mod.  F.  chaussee,  Prov.  cau- 
sada.  Span,  calzada)  =  Low  L.  calciata,  put 
for  calciata  uia,  a  paved  way.  —  Low  L. 
calciatus,  pp.  of  calciare,  to  make  a  road¬ 
way  with  mortar  containing  lime.  -  L.  calci-, 
(crude  form  of  calx,  lime. 

j  chalk.  (L.)  M.  E.  chalk.  A.  S.  cealc. 

-  E.  calc-,  stem  of  calx,  lime. 

Calyx.  CL.-Gk.)  L.  -  Gk. 
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a  covering,  calyx  (or  cup)  of  a  flower. 
(V  KAL.) 

Cam ;  see  Comb. 

Cambric.  (Flanders.)  Named  from 
Ca77ibray,  a  town  in  Flanders,  where  it  was 
first  made. 

Camel.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.  -  Heb.)  M.  E. 
caTnel,  cainail,  chainel.  —  O.  F.  ca77iel,  cha77iel. 
—  L.  caTnelus.  —  Gk.  KafxrjXos,  —  Heb.  gd77idl. 
Cf.  Ar db.  ja77ial. 

camelopard,  a  giraffe.  (L.  —  Heb.  and 
Gk.)  Formerly  ca77ielopardalis.  —  L.  ca- 
melopardahs .  —  Gk.  fiapLrjXoTrapdaXis,  giraffe  ; 
partly  like  a  camel,  partly  like  a  pard.  — 
Gk.  fcd^irjXo-s,  a  camel  (blob.  gd7?idl)  ;  and 
napdaXis,  a  pard  ;  see  Pard. 

camlet.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.  -  Heb.)  For¬ 
merly  ca7nelot,  at  first  a  stuff  made  of 
camel’s  hair.  -  O.  F.  ca77ielot.  -  Low  L.  ca- 
77ielotu?n,  camlet.  —  L.  camelus ;  as  above. 

Camellia.  (Personal  name.)  A  plant 
named  after  Geo.  Jos.  Kamel,  a  Moravian 
Jesuit,  who  described  the  plants  in  the 
island  of  Luzon. 

Camelopard ;  see  Camel. 

Cameo.  (Ital.)  Ital.  ca7n7neo,  a  cameo, 
precious  stone  carved  in  relief.  Origin  un¬ 
known. 

Camera.  (L.)  L.  ca77iera,  a  chamber; 
hence  ca77iera  obscu7'a,  a  dark  chamber,  box 
for  photography  ;  see  Chamber. 

Camlet ;  see  Camel. 

Camomile ;  see  Chamomile. 

Camp.  (L.)  We  find  F.  ca7np  (Cot.)  ; 
but  the  E.  word  was  prob.  taken  directly 
from  L.  cainpus,  a  field,  ground  held  by  an 
army.  -(-  Gk.  htjttos,  a  garden. 

campaign,  orig.  a  large  field.  (F.  - 
L.)  p.  (Picard)  campaigne,  ca77tpagne,  an 
open  field. —  L.  ca7?ipania,  open  field. —  L. 
cainpus,  a  field.  (Also  spelt  cha7npaig7t, 
and  even  chainpion  in  old  authors.) 

campestral,  growing  in  fields.  (L.) 
L.  ca77ipestr-is ,  growing  in  fields. —  L.  ca7n- 
pus,  a  field. 

champagne.  (F.  —  L.)  A  wine  named 
from  Chainpagne  in  France,  which  means 
‘  a  plain  ;  ’  see  below. 

champaign,  open  country.  (F.-L.) 
In  Sh.  F.  champaigne,  of  which  the  Picard 
form  was  ca77ipaig7ie  ;  see  campaign. 

champion.  (F.-L.)  O.F.  cka77ipion, 

—  Low  L.  campzone77i,  acc.  of  ca77ipio,  a 
combatant.  —  Low  L.  ca77ipus,  a  duel,  com¬ 
bat  ;  a  peculiar  use  of  L.  caiiipus,  a  field. 

decamp,  to  depart.  (F.-L.)  F.  di^ 
ca77iper\  O.  F.  descaiiiper,  orig.  to  remove 
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a  camp.  —  L.  dis-^  away;  and  campus^  a 
field,  later,  a  camp. 

encamp.  (F.  — L.)  Coined  from  en- 
( =  F.  en,  L.  in) ;  and  camp  ;  hence  ‘  to 
form  into  a  camp.’ 

scamp.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  Formerly  a 
vagabond,  or  fugitive.  —  O.  F.  escamper^ 
s' escamper^  to  flee.  —  Ital.  sca7npare^  to  es¬ 
cape,  decamp.  —  L.  ex^  out ;  and  campus^ 
battle-field.  Der.  scamp-er^  to  run  or  flee 
away. 

shamble,  to  walk  awkwardly.  (Du.  — 

F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  Du.  schampele7t^  to  stumble, 
trip,  also  to  decamp.  — O.F.  s'escaiyiper^  to 
decamp ;  as  above. 

Campaign,  Campestral ;  see  Camp. 
Campanula.  (L.)  Lit.  "  a  little  bell ;  ’ 
dimin.  of  Low  L.  caj?ipana^  a  bell.  Hence 
also  campa7ti-for77i. 

Camphor.  (F.  —  Arab.  —  Malay.)  F or- 
merly  spelt  ca77iphire  (with  an  inserted  ^). 

—  F.  ca77iphre^  ‘  camphire ;  ’  Cot.  —  Low 

L.  ca77ipho7'a  (whence  the  form  ca77iphor). 

—  Arab,  kdfur^  camphor ;  cf.  Skt.  karpiira^ 
camphor.  —  Malay  kdpur^  lit.  chalk ;  kdptir 
BardSy  chalk  of  Barous,  a  name  for  cam¬ 
phor.  Barous  is  in  Sumatra. 

Can  (i),  I  am  able.  (E.)  A.  S.  can, 
ca7tn,  I  St  and  3rd  persons  sing.  pres,  of 
cun7tan,  to  know.  The  pres.  t.  can  is 
really  an  old  pt.  t. ;  the  same  peculiarity 
occurs  in  Du.  ku7i7ie7i,  Icel.  and  Swed. 
k7m7ia,  Dan.  ku7ide,  to  know,  to  be  able ; 

G.  kd7i7ie7t,  to  know.  (3.  The  pt.  t.  is 
could,  with  intrusive  I ;  M.  E.  coude,  A.  S. 
cu'^e ;  cf.  Goth,  kioitha,  Du.  konde,  G. 
kdn7ite  ;  shewing  that  A.  S.  cu^e  (for 
cun^e^)  has  lost  an  ft.  y.  The  pp.  couth, 
A.  S.  cu^,  known,  only  survives  in  un¬ 
couth,  which  see  below,  (y'  GAN.) 

con  (i),  to  enquire  into,  observe.  (E.) 

M.  E.  cunnicft,  to  examine.  A.  S.  cu7i7tian, 
test,  seek  to  know ;  a  desiderative  form 
from  cu7ina7t,  to  know.  Der.  ale-cofifier, 
i.  e.  ale-tester. 

cuddle.  (E.)  Put  for  couth-le,  frequent, 
form  of  M.  E.  kuWe7t  {kuththe7i),  to  be 
familiar,  embrace. —  x\.  S.  ku^,  known,  fa¬ 
miliar  ;  see  Can,  §  y. 

cunning,  adj.  (E.)  Orig.  pres.  pt.  of 
M.  E.  cun7ie7t,  to  know. 

cunning,  sb.  (Scand.)  Modified  from 
Icel.  kunnandi,  knowledge.  —  Icel.  kunna, 
to  know.  See  Can  (i). 

ken,  to  know.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  kennen. 

—  Icel.  henna,  Swed.  kdnna,  Dan.  kiende, 
to  know ;  sc  also  G.  kennen,  A.  S.  cennan, 


Goth,  hannjan.  Causal  form  of  cunnan, 
to  know,  derived  from  caft  by  vowel-change 
of  a  to  e. 

kith,  kindred,  acquaintance.  (E.)  M.  E. ' 
cu%^e,  kith.  A.  S.  cy'S'Qe,  native  land,  kin-  | 
dred.  — A.  S.  cu^S,  known,  pp.  of  kujtnan, 
to  know. 

kythe,  to  make  known.  (E.)  A.  S. 
cy^a7t,  to  make  known. —  A.  S.  cu^,  known 
(above). 

uncouth.  (E.)  A.  S.  uncd^,  orig.  un¬ 
known  ;  hence,  strange,  odd.  — A.  S.  un-, 
not ;  and  cu"^,  known,  pp.  of  cunnan,  to 
know.  And  see  Know. 

Can  (2),  a  drinking- vessel.  (E.)  A.  S. 
canna,  canne.  +  Du.  kan ;  Icel.  kan7ta  ; 
Swed.  ka7ina ;  Dan.  ka7ide  ;  G.  kattne,  a 
tankard,  mug.  (Apparently  a  true  Teut. 
word.) 

Canal.  (F.  — L.)  F.  (whence  also 
Du.  kanaal.)  —  L.  canalis,  a  channel,  trench ; 
orig.  a  cutting.  Cf.  Skt.  khan,  to  dig, 
pierce  ;  khani,  a  mine,  (y^  SKA.) 

channel.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  chanel,  canel. 

—  O.F.  chanel,  cattel,  a  canal.  —  L.  catialis ; 
as  above. 

kennel  (2),  a  gutter.  (F.  — L.)  Acorrup-  , 
tion  of  M.  E.  caftel,  a  channel ;  see  above.  i 

Canary,  a  bird,  a  wine,  a  dance.  1 
(Canary  Islands.)  All  named  from  the 
Ca7iary  islands. 

Cancel ;  see  Cancer.  | 

Cancer.  (L.)  L.  cancer,  a  crab  ;  also  an 
'  eating  ’  tumour.  +  Gk.  KapKivos,  Skt.  kar-  \ 
ka'ia,  a  crab ;  cf.  Skt.  karkara,  hard.  Named 
from  its  hard  shell.  ! 

cancel.  (F.  — L.)  F.  canceler.  —  Law  , 

L.  cancellare,  to  cancel  a  deed  by  drawing  ; 
lines  across  it.  —  L.  cancellus,  a  grating,  pi.  I 
caftcelli,  lattice-work  ;  dimin.  of  caftcer,  a  I 
crab,  whence  pi.  cancri,  sometimes  used  to 
mean  lattice-work. 

canker.  (L.)  L.  cancer,  a  crab,  a 
cancer ;  hence  that  which  corrodes. 

chancel.  (F.  —  L.)  So  called  because 
orig.  fenced  off  by  a  latticed  screen.  —  O.  F. 
chancel,  an  enclosure  fenced  off  with  an 
open  screen.  — Low  L.  cancellus,  a  chancel, 
screen  ;  L.  cancellus,  a  grating ;  see 
cancel  (above).  . 

chancellor.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  chancelier. 

—  Low  L.  acc.  ca7icellariu77i,  a  chancellor ; 
orig.  an  officer  who  stood  near  the  screen 
before  the  judgment  seat.  —  L.  cancellus,  a 
grating  ;  see  chancel  (above). 

chancery.  (F.  — L.)  For  chancelry,  : 

M.  E.  chancelcrie.  —  O,  F.  chanccllerie.  —  .1 
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Low  L.  cancellaria,  the  record-room  of  a 
1  cancellarius ;  see  chancellor. 

Candelabrum ;  see  Candid. 

['*  Candid.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  candide,  white, 
fair,  sincere.  — L.  Candidas^  white,  shining. 

I  »  L.  candere,  to  shine.  —  L.  candere  *,  to  set 
on  fire  (in  comp.  in~cendere).  +  Skt.  chand^ 
to  shine. 

candelabrum.  (L.)  A  candle-holder ; 
from  candela  ;  see  candle  below. 

candidate.  (L.)  L.  candidatus,  white- 
robed;  because  candidates  for  office  wore 
white.  —  L.  candidus,  white. 

candle.  (L.)  A.  S.  candel.  —  L.  candela^ 
a  candle.  —  L.  candere y  to  glow. 

candour.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  candeur.  —  L.acc. 
candor eniy  brightness  (hence,  sincerity). 

cannel-coal.  (L.  and  E.)  Lit.  a 
*  candle-coal ;  ’  because  it  bums  brightly. 
Prov.  E.  cannel,  a  candle ;  see  candle. 

censer.  (F.  — L.)  Shorter  for  incenser, 
—  F.  encensoir.  —  Low  L.  incensorium,  a 
vase  for  incense.  —  Low  L.  incensum ;  see 
incense  (2)  below. 

chandelier.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  chandelier , 
a  candle-holder.  —  Low  L.  candelaria^  a 
candle-stick.  —  L.  candela  ;  see  candle. 

chandler.  (F.-L.)  O.Y .  chandelier,  2, 
chandler.  —  Low  L.  candelarius,  a  candle- 
seller.  —  L.  candela ;  see  candle.  Der. 
corn-chandler,  where  chandler  merely 
means  seller,  dealer. 

incandescent,  glowing  hot.  (L.)  From 
stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  in-caf^escere,  to  glow  ; 
where  candescere  is  the  inceptive  form  of 
candere,  to  glow. 

incendiary.  (L.)  L.  incendiarius,  set¬ 
ting  on  fire.  —  L.  incendium,  a  burning.  —  L. 
incendere,  to  set  on  fire.  —  L.  in,  upon  ;  and 
candere'^,  to  burn ;  see  Candid. 

incense  (i),  to  inflame.  (L.)  L.  in¬ 
census,  pp.  of  incendere,  to  set  on  fire ;  see 
above. 

incense  (2),  smell  of  burnt  spices. 
(F.-L.)  F.  encens,  incense,  burnt  spices. 
—  L.  incensum,  that  which  is  burnt ;  neut. 
of  pp.  of  incendere,  to  set  on  fire  (above). 

kindle  (i),  to  inflame.  (Scand.  —  E.  —  L.) 
From  Icel.  kyndill,  a  candle,  torch.  Bor¬ 
rowed  from  A.  S.  candel,  a  candle  (as  in 
candehncesse,  Candlemass,  whence  Icel. 
kyndillmessd).  —  L.  candela. 

Candy,  to  crystallise.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  Pers.) 
F.  se  candir,  ‘  to  candie ;  ’  Cot.  —  Ital. 
candire,  to  candy.  —  Ital.  candi,  candy ; 
zucchero  candi,  sugar-candy.  —  Pers.  and 
Arab,  ^and,  sugar-candy ;  whence  Arab. 
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qandi,  made  of  sugar.  The  word  is  Aryan 
(Pers.)  ;  cf.  Skt.  khandava,  sweetmeats, 
khanda,  a  broken  piece.  Der.  sugar-candy, 
Ital.  zucchero  candi. 

Cane.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  cane,  canne. 
—  F.  canne.  —  L.  canna.  —  GVi.Kdvva,  rdwr), 
a  reed.  Cf.  Heb.  qdneh,  reed  ;  Arab,  qandt, 
cane. 

canister.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  canistruin,  a 
reed  basket.  —  Gk.  Kavaarpov,  the  same.  — 
Gk.  KavTj  =  Kavi'rj,  a  reed. 

cannon.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  F.  canon, 
orig.  a  gun-barrel.  —  L.  canna,  a  reed  ;  see 
Cane. 

canon.  (L.  — Gk.)  A.S.  canon.  —  L. 
canon,  a  rule.  —  Gk.  navwv,  a  rod,  rule.  — 
Gk.  KavT)  —  Kavvrj,  a  (straight)  cane. 

Canine.  (L.)  L.  caninus,  belonging  to 
a  dog.  —  L.  canis,  a  dog  ;  see  Hound. 

kennel  (i),  a  house  for  dogs.  (F.  — L.) 
M.  E.  kenel.  A  Norman  form  of  O.  F. 
chenil,  a  kennel.  — Norman  F.  ken,  O.  F. 
chen  (F.  chien),  a  dog,  from  L.  acc.  cane7n, 
a  dog ;  with  suffix  -il=Y.  -He,  as  in  ou-ile, 
a  sheep-fold. 

Canister ;  see  Cane. 

Canker ;  see  Cancer. 

Cannel-coal ;  see  Candid. 

Cannibal.  (Span.  — W.  Indian.)  For¬ 
merly  canibal.'^^^2ca..  canibal,  corruption 
of  Caribal,  a  Carib,  native  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Islands.  The  W.  Indian  word  carib 
means  ‘  brave.’ 

Cannon ;  see  Cane. 

Canoe.  (Span.  —  W.  Ind.)  Span,  canoa ; 
orig.  a  Caribbean  word  for  ‘  boat.’ 

Canon ;  see  Cane. 

Canopy ;  see  Cone. 

Cant  (i),  to  sing  in  a  whining  way, 
whine.  (L.)  L.  cantare,  to  sing  ;  frequent, 
of  canere,  to  sing.  So  also  Gael,  cainnt, 
talk ;  from  can,  to  sing,  say.  Ca^it  was  at 
first  a  beggar’s  whine  hence,  hypocrisy ; 
see  recant. 

accent.  (F.-L.)  F.  accent. acc. 
accentum,  a  tone.  —  L.  ac-  (for  ad)  ;  and 
cantus,  a  singing.  —  L.  cantus,  pp.  of  canere. 

canorous,  tuneful.  (L.)  L.  canorus.  — 
L.  canere,  to  sing ;  see  above. 

canticle.  (L.)  L.  canticulum,  a  little 
song ;  dimin.  of  canticum,  a  song ;  dimin. 
of  cantus,  a  song. 

canto.  (Ital.  — L.)  Ital.  canto,  a  sing¬ 
ing,  section  of  a  poem.  — L.  acc.  cantum,  a 
singing,  song. 

canzonet.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  canzonetta, 
dimin.  of  canzone,  a  hymn,  song.  —  L.  can- 
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tionemy  acc.  of  cantio,  a  song.  — L.  cantus, 
♦pp.  of  canere,  to  sing. 

chant.  (F.  — L.)  F.  chanter. can- 
tare,  to  sing ;  frequent,  of  ca^ie^'e.  Der. 
chant-ry,  M.  E.  chaunte^de ;  cha7iti-cleer, 
M.  E.  chaunte-cleer,  clear-singing. 

descant.  (F.  —  L.)  Orig.  a  variation  in 
a  song.  —  O.  F.  desca}it,  a  kind  of  song. — 
O.  F.  des-  (  =  L.  dis-'),  apart ;  and  cant  (  =  L. 
canUis),  a  song. 

enchant.  (F.  — L.)  F.  e^icha^iter,  to 
charm.  —  L.  hicantare,  to  repeat  a  chant.  — 
L.  in-,  upon;  and  ca7ttare\  see  Cant  (i). 

incantation.  (L.)  L.  incayitatio,  an 
enchanting.  —  L.  incantare  ;  see  above. 

incentive.  (L.)  L.  incentiuus,  striking 
up  a  tune,  inciting.  — L.  ince7itus'^,  unused 
pp.  of  incmere,  to  sound  an  instrument.  — 
L.  hi,  into  ;  and  ca7iere,  to  sound. 

precentor.  (L.)  L.  prcecentor,  the 
leader  of  a  choir.  —  L.  p7'ce,  before  ;  and 
ca7itor,  a  singer. —  L.  to  sing;  see 

Cant  (i). 

recant.  (L.)  L.  reca7itare,  to  sing  back, 
echo ;  also  to  recant,  recall.  —  L.  re-,  back ; 
and  ca7itare,  to  sing. 

Cant  (2),  an  edge  ;  as  verb,  to  tilt.  (Du.) 
Du.  ka7it,  an  edge,  comer.  -|-  Dan.  and 
Swed.  kant,  edge ;  Dan.  ka7itre,  to  cant, 
tilt,  capsize ;  G.  kaiite,  a  comer. 

canteen.  (F.  — Ital.  — G.)  F.  ca7itme. 
ca7iti7ia,  3.  cellar,  cool  cave  (hence 
the  sense  of  vessel  for  liquids).  Orig.  ‘a 
little  comer.’— G.  kaiite,  a  comer. 

cantle,  a  small  piece.  (F.  — Teut.)  O.  F. 
ca7itel,  a  small  piece,  a  comer ;  dimin.  from 
G.  kante,  a  corner ;  see  Cant  (2)  above. 

decant.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.  and  G.)  F. 
dica7iter,  to  pour  out  wine.  —  Ital.  deca7itare, 
to  tilt  a  vessel  on  its  edge.  —  L.  de,  down ; 
and  G.  ka7ite,  a  corner,  edge.  Der.  deca7it- 
er,  wine-vessel. 

scantling,  a  cut  piece  of  timber,  a 
pattern.  (F.  — Teut.  ;  with  L.  prefix). 
From  O.  F.  escha7itillon,  ^  a  small  cantle, 
scantling,  sample  ;  ’  Cot.  —  O.  F.  es-,  prefix, 
L.  ex ;  ca7itel,  a  cantle  ;  see  cantle 
(above). 

Canteen,  Cantle  ;  see  Cant  (2). 
Canter,  an  easy  gallop.  (Proper  name.) 
Short  for  Ca7iterbury  gallop,  the  pace  at 
which  pilgrims  rode  thither. 

Canticle,  Canto  ;  see  Cant  (i). 
Canton,  a  region.  (F.  —  Low  L.)  F. 
canto7i  (Ital.  — Low  L.  ca7ttonu7n, 

ca7ito,  a  region,  province.  Origin  doubtful. 

Canton  (in  heraldry),  a  corner  of  a 


shield,  is  from  F.  ca7iton,  a  comer.  Low  L, 
ca7ito,  a  squared  stone;  from  G.  ka7ite,  a 
comer ;  see  Cant  (2). 

Canvas.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  canevas, 
F.  ca7ievas.^lu,oyf  L.  ca7iabaciiis,  hempen 
cloth.  —  L.  ca7inabis,  hemp.  —  Gk.  navva^is, 
hemp.  Cf.  Skt.  fana,  hemp  ;  see  Hemp. 

canvass.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  Orig.  to  sift 
through  ca7ivas  ;  hence  to  sift,  examine. 

—  O.  F.  caTiabasser,  to  canvass,  to  sift  out. 
Canzonet ;  see  Cant  (i). 

Caoutchouc.  (F. -Carib.)  F.  caotU- 

chouc ;  orig.  a  Caribbean  word. 

Cap  ;  see  Cape  (i). 

Capable ;  see  below. 

Capacious,  able  to  contain.  (L.)  Coined 
from  L.  capaci-,  cmde  form  of  capax,  able 
to  hold.  —  L.  capere,  to  hold,  contain;  see 
Have.  (y^KAP.) 

accept.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  accepter.  —  L. 
accepta7'e,  frequent,  of  accipere,  to  receive.  — 
i  L.  ac-  (  =  ad) ;  and  capere. 

anticipate.  (L.)  L.  anticipare,  to  take 
beforehand.  —  L.  a7iti-,  before;  and  capei'c, 
to  take. 

cable.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  cable.  —  O.  F. 
cable.  —  Low  L.  capuluni,  capluin,  a  strong 
(holding)  rope.  —  L.  capere,  to  hold. 

caitiff.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  caitif.'^  O.  F. 
caitif,  a  captive,  a  wretch  (F.  chetif).^^ 
L.  captiuus ;  see  captive  below. 

capable.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  capable.  —  Low  L. 
capabilis,  comprehensible  ;  afterwards,  able 
to  hold.  —  L.  capere,  to  hold. 

capsule,  seed-vessel.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  capsule, 
a  small  case.  —  L.  capsula,  dimin.  of  capsa, 
a  case ;  see  case  (2)  below. 

captious.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  captieux,  cavil¬ 
ling. —L.  captiosus.^^ij,  captio,  a  taking, 
a  sophistical  argument.  —  L.  captus,  pp.  of 
capere,  to  hold. 

captive.  (L.)  L.  captiuus,  a  captive. 

—  L.  captus,  pp.  of  capere,  to  take, 
captox',  capture ;  from  L.  pp.  captus. 
case  (2),  a  receptacle.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F. 

casse.  —  L.  capsa,  a  box,  cover.  —  L.  capere, 
to  hold. 

casement,  frame  of  a  window.  (F.  — L.) 
Short  for  encase77ient,  that  which  encases  or 
encloses.  From  e7tcase  (below) ;  with 
suffix  -77ient. 

cash,  coin.  (F.  —  L.)  Orig.  a  till  or  box 
to  keep  money  in.  —  F.  casse,  a  case ;  see 
case  (2)  above.  Der.  cash-ier,  sb.,  one  who 
keeps  a  money-box  or  cash. 

casket,  a  small  box.  (F.  —  L.)  Corrupted 
from  F.  cassette,  3.  small  casket;’  Cot. 
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t  Dimin.  of  F.  casse,  a  case,  box ;  see  case 
\  (2)  above. 

f  catch..  (F.  —  L.)  Picard  cachier^  variant 
I  of  O.  F.  chacieTj  to  hunt,  chase ;  hence  to 
)  catch.  It  answers  to  Ital.  cacciare,  Low 
)  L.  caciare,  put  for  captiare,*  extended  form 
I  of  L.  captare^  to  catch. —  L.  captus,  pp.  of 
\  capere,  to  seize.  <[1  We  even  find  O.  Du. 
\  kaetseUy  to  catch,  borrowed  from  Picard 
\  cachier.  Doublet,  chase  (i). 
f  cater,  to  buy  provisions.  (F.  —  L.) 
J  Formed  as  a  verb  from  M.  E.  catour^  a 
R  buyer  of  provisions  (whom  we  should  now 
i  call  a  cater-er).  Catour  is  short  for  acatour^ 
f  formed  from  acate,  a  buying,  purchase,  Ch. 
j  prol.  573.  — O.  F.  acat  (mod.  F.  achat'),  a 
r  buying.  —  Low  L.  acaptum,  a  purchase 
<  (a.d.  1 1 18);  put  for  accaptum.'^lLow  L. 

J  accaptare,  to  purchase  (a.  d.  1000),  frequent. 

&  of  accipere,  to  receive,  also  to  buy ;  see 
)  accept  above. 

I  chase  (i),  to  hunt  after.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 

I  chacier,  chacer,  to  pursue ;  see  catch  above. 
I  chase  (2),  to  enchase;  ^Qx\.iQx enchase, 

I  which  see  below. 

[  chase  (3),  a  printer’s  frame.  (F.  —  L.) 
k  F.  chdsse,  a  shrine.  —  L.  capsa,  a  box ;  see 
F  sase  (2)  above. 

conceit.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  conceit.  —  O.  F. 
conceit,  pp.  of  concevoir,  to  conceive;  see 
below. 

conceive.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  conceuen.  - 
0.  F.  concever,  concevoir.  —  L.  concipere,  to 
conceive.  —  L.  con-  (  =  cum,  together)  ;  and 
i  sapere,  to  hold. 

:  conception.  (F.-L.)  Y.  conception.^ 
L  acc.  conceptionem.  —  L.  conceptus,  pp.  of 
concipere ;  see  above.  Der.  pre-conception. 

deceive.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  decever,  dece- 
voir.  —  L.  decipere,  to  take  away,  deceive.  — 

L.  de,  away;  and  capere,  to  take.  Der. 
deceit,  from  O.  F.  deceit,  pp.  of  decever. 

deception.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  deception. 
—  L.  acc.  deceptionem.  —  L.  deceptus,  pp.  of 
iecipere,  to  deceive ;  see  deceive. 

encase.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  encaisser,  'to 
put  into  a  case ;  ’  Cot.  -  F.  en,  in  (L.  in) ; 
ind  O.  F.  caisse,  casse,  a  case ;  see  case  (2) 
ibove. 

enchase.  (F.  L.)  O.  F.  enchasser,  'to 
mchace  or  set  in  gold,’  Cot.  Hence  to 
emboss. —  F.  en,  in  (L.  m) ;  and  chasse,  the 
same  as  casse,  a  case ;  see  case  (2)  above. 

■  except,  to  exclude.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  excepter, 

,:o  except ;  Cot.  —  L.  exceptare,  frequent,  of 
'xcipere,  to  take.  —  L.  ex,  out;  capere,  to 
ake.  Der.  except,  prep. ;  &c. 
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imperceptible.  (F.-L.)  From  im- 

=  in,  not ;  and  perceptible ;  see  below. 

inceptive.  (L.)  Coined  from  L.  incep- 
tus,  pp.  of  incipe7'e,  to  begin ;  see  below. 

incipient.  (L.)  L.  incipie7it-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  mcipere,  to  begin.  —  L.  in, 
upon ;  capere,  to  lay  hold  of. 

intercept.  (F.-L.)  F.  intercepter.^ 
L.  intercept-us,  pp.  of  intercipere,  lit.  to 
catch  between. —  L.  htter,  between;  capere, 
to  take. 

occupy.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  occupmt.  F. 
occuper.'^^Y,.  occupare,  to  lay  hold  of.  —  L. 
oc-  {  =  ob,  near);  capere,  to  seize.  Der. 
pre-occupy. 

perceive.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  percever.  -  L. 
percipere,  to  apprehend.  — L./^r,  thorough¬ 
ly  ;  capere,  to  seize. 

perception.  (F.-L.)  Y .perception. 
acc.  perceptione77i.  —  L.  perceptus,  pp.  of 
percipere ;  see  above. 

precept.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  precepte.  -  L. 
pr(2ceptU7n,  a  prescribed  rule.  -  Y.prceceptus, 
pp.  of  prcecipere,  to  take  beforehand,  give 
rules.  — L.  pree,  before;  capere,  to  take. 
Der.  precept-or. 

purchase,  verb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  pur- 
chasen,  purchacen.  -  O.  F.  purchacer,  to 
pursue  eagerly,  acquire,  get.  —  O.  F.  pur 
(Y.pour),  from  L. pro  ;  and  O.  F.  chacer', 
see  chase  (i)  above. 

receive.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  recever,  re- 
cevoir.  —  L.  recipere,  to  take  back.  —  L.  re, 
back ;  capere,  to  take. 

receptacle.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  receptacle.  — 
L.  receptaculu7n,  a  place  to  store  away.  — 
L.  recept-us,  pp.  of  recipere ;  see  above. 

reception.  (F.-L.)  F.  reception. -Y, 
acc.  receptione7n,  a  taking  back.  —  L.  recepU 
us ;  as  above. 

recipe.  (L.)  L.  recipe,  take  thou ;  imp. 
of  recipere ;  see  receive. 

recipient.  (L.)  L.  recipient-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  recipere ;  see  receive. 

sash  (i),  a  case  or  frame  for  panes  of 
glass.  (F.-L.)  Corruption  of  F.  ‘a 

frame  of  wood  for  a  window ;  ’  Cot.  —  O.  F. 
chasse  (F.  chdsse),  a  case,  shrine.  —  L. 
capsa,  a  case.  See  chase  (3)  and  case  (2) 
above. 

scaffold.  (F.  -  L.  and  Teut.)  M.  E. 
scafold.  —  O.  F.  escafalt,'^  only  found  as 
escafaut,  mod.  F.  khafaud,  a  scaffold. 
Short  for  escadafalt  (Burguy),  corresponding 
to  Span,  and  Ital.  catcifalco,  a  funeral 
canopy,  also  a  stage,  scaffold.  /?.  The 
former  part  of  the  word  occurs  in  O.  Span. 
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catar,  to  see,  view,  from  L.  captare^  to 
strive  after,  watch,  observe,  frequent,  of 
capere^  to  seize.  The  latter  part  is  the 
same  as  Ital.  balco,  a  stage,  of  Tent,  origin ; 
see  Balk.  The  lit.  sense  is  ‘view-baUc,’ 
i.e.  a  stage  to  see  from. 

susceptible.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  susceptible.'^ 
L.  susceptibilis,  ready  to  receive.  — L.  sus- 
cipere,  to  receive.  —  L.  sus-  {poxsub’S)^  under; 
and  capere,  to  take. 

Caparison  ;  see  Cape  (i.) 

Cape  (i),  a  covering  for  the  shoulders. 
(F.  — LowL.)  O.  F.  cape.^l^ovf  capa, 
a  cape  (Isidore  of  Seville)  ;  whence  also 
Prov.,  Span.,  Port,  capa,  Ital.  cappa^  A.  S. 
ccBppe,  Du.  kap,  G.  kcippe^  I  cel.  kdpa^  &c. 

cap,  head-covering.  (Low  L.)  A.  S. 
r^//^.-Low  L.  cappa^  the  same  as  capa, 
orig.  a  cape  ;  see  above. 

caparison,  trappings  of  a  horse.  (F.  — 
Span.  —  Low  L.)  O.  F.  caparasson.  —  Span. 
caparazon^  cover  for  a  saddle  ;  augmenta¬ 
tive  from  Span,  capa^  a  cloak,  cover.— 
Low  L.  capa,  a  cape ;  as  above. 

capuchin,  hooded  friar,  hood.  (F.— 
Ital.  —  Low  L.)  F.  capucin.  —  Ital.  cappu- 
cino,  a  small  hood,  hence  a  hooded  friar ; 
dimin.  of  cappuccio,  a  cowl.  —  Ital.  cappa^ 
a  cape  ;  see  Cape  (i). 

chapel.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  chapele.  —  Low 

L.  capella,  orig.  a  shrine  in  which  was  pre- 
serv’ed  the  capa  or  cope  of  St.  Martin 
(Brachet).  —  Low  L.  capa^  cappa,  cape, 
hooded  cloak  ;  as  above. 

chaperon.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  chaperon^  a 
protector  ;  orig.  a  kind  of  hood.  —  F.  chape^ 
a  cope.  —  Low  L.  capa  ;  as  above. 

chaplet.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  chapelet.’^ 
O.  F.  chapelet^  a  head-dress,  wreath. —  O.F. 
chapel,  head-dress.  —  O.  F.  chape,  a  cope  ; 
see  chaperon. 

cope  (i),  a  hood,  cape.  (F.  —  LowL.) 

M.  E.  cope,  variant  of  cape,  a  cape ;  see 
Cape  above.  (For  the  o,  cf.  Icel.  kdpa.) 

escape.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  escapen.  — 
O.  F.  escaper  (F.  echapper),  to  escape,  lit. 
to  slip  out  of  one's  cape.  —  L.  ex  cappd^  out 
of  one’s  cape;  see  Cape  (i)  above, 
scape ;  short  for  escape  (above). 

Cape  (2),  headland;  see  Capital, 
Caper  (i),  to  dance  about.  (Ital.  —  L.) 
Formerly  capreole  (Sir  P.  Sidney).  —  Ital. 
capriolare,  to  skip  as  a  goat. —  Ital.  ca- 
priolo,  a  kid  ;  dimin.  of  caprio,  wild-goat ; 
cf.  capra,  she-goat.  —  L.  capra^  she-goat ; 
cf.  caper,  he-goat. 

cab,  cabriolet.  (F.  —  Ital.  -  L.)  Cab 


is  short  for  cabriolet.  —  F.  cabriolet,  a  cab ; 
from  its  supposed  lightness.  — F.  cabriole, 
a  caper,  leap  of  a  goat ;  formerly  capriole ; 
see  capriole  below. 

capricorn.  (L.)  L.  capricornus,  horned 
goat.  —  L.  capri-  =  capro-,  stem  of  caper, 
goat ;  and  corn-u,  a  horn. 

capriole,  a  peculiar  frisk  of  a  horse. 
(F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  capriole',  see  Cot. — 
Ital.  capriola,  the  leap  of  a  kid  ;  see  Caper 
above. 

Caper  (2),  the  flower-bud  of  a  certain 
plant.  (F.-L.-Gk.-Pers.)  O.F.  capre 
(F.  capre^,^\a.  capparis. --  Gk.  Kcnniapis, 
caper-plant ;  its  fruit. —  Pers.  kabar,  capers. 
Capercailzie.  (Gael.)  Here  z  =  =  y. 

—  G2it\.capull-coille,grQ2d.  cock  of  the  wood ; 
lit.  horse  of  the  wood.  —  Gael,  capull,  a  horse 
(see  Cavalier)  ;  coille,  coill,  wood. 

Capillary,  like  hair.  (L.)  L.  capillaris, 
adj.,  from  capillus,  hair.  Perhaps  allied  to 
ccLp-ut,  the  head. 

dishevel.  (F.  — L.)  O.F.  discheveler, 

‘  to  dischevell,’  i.  e.  to  disorder  the  hair ; 
Cot.  —  O.  F.  des'  (L.  dis-'),  apart ;  chevel 
(F.  cheveu),  a  hair,  from  L.  acc.  capillum. 
Capital  (i),  chief.  (F.  — L.)  Y.  capital, 

—  L.  capitaJis,  belonging  to  the  head.  — L. 
capit-,  stem  of  caput,  the  head ;  see  Head. 

achieve.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  acheuen.^^ 
O.  F.  achever,  lit.  to  bring  to  a  head.  - 
O.F.  a  chef,  to  a  head.  —  L.  ad  caput  (the 
same).  Der.  achieve-ment. 

cabbage  (i),  a  vegetable.  (F.  — Itab- 
L.)  O.  F.  choux  cabus,  ‘  sl  cabbidge,’  Cot. 
(lit.  ‘  round-headed  cabbage ;  ’  we  have 
dropped  choux).  The  F.  cabus,  round- 
headed,  is  from  Ital.  capuccio,  a  little  head, 
dimin.  of  capo,  head.  —  L.  caput,  head. 

cad.  (F.  -  L.)  Short  for  Lowl.  Sc. 
cadie,  an  errand-boy,  boy;  see  Jamieson. 

—  F.  cadet',  see  cadet. 

cadet,  orig.  a  younger  son.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  cadet,  a  younger  brother  ;  Prov.  capdet. 
Capdet  is  a  Gascon  form  =  Low  L.  capit- 
elliwi  (by  a  habit  of  Gascon,  which  puts 
tioTll',  P.  Meyer);  lit.  a  little  (younger) 
head,  dimin.  from  L.  caput,  a  head. 

cape  (2),  a  headland.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.) 
F.  —  Ital.  capo,  head,  headland.  — L. 
caput,  head. 

capital  (2),  stock  of  money.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  capital.  —  Low  L.  capitale,  wealth  ;  neut. 
of  capitalis,  chief;  see  Capital  (i), 

capital  (3),  head  of  a  pillar.  (Low  L, 

—  L.)  Low  5l.  capitellus,  head  of  a  pillar ; 
dimin.  from  L,  caput,  head. 
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capitation,  poll-tax.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  cap- 
itatioii.  —  Low  L.  acc.  capitationeni^  poll- 
tax.  —  L.  caputs  poll,  head. 

capitol.  (L.)  The  temple  of  Jupiter, 
I  at  Rome,  called  Capitolium.  —  L.  capit-^ 
stem  of  caputs  a  head ;  but  the  reason  for 
the  name  is  obscure ;  see  Smith,  Class.  Diet. 

capitular,  relating  to  a  chapter.  (L.) 
Low  L.  capitularis^  adj.  of  capiiulum,  a 
chapter  of  a  cathedral,  or  a  chapter  of  a 
book ;  see  chapter  below. 

capitulate.  (L.)  Low  L.  capitulatus^ 
pp.  of  capitulare,  to  divide  into  chapters, 
I  also  to  propose  terms  (for  surrender).— 
p  Low  L.  capitulum,  a  chapter ;  see  chapter 
i]  below.  Der.  re-capitulate. 

5  captain.  (F.  —  L.)  yi.'E.  capitain.’^ 

[  O.  F.  capitain.  —  Low  L.  capitaneus^  capit- 
jamis,  a  leader  of  soldiers. —  L.  capit-,  stem 
y  of  caput,  head. 

[]  cattle.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  property  ; 
[{hence,  live  stock,  cattle.  —  O.  F.  catel.<^ 
i^Low  L.  capitate,  capital,  property;  see 
[[capital  (2)  above. 

chapiter,  the  capital  of  a  column.  (F. 

—  L.)  O.  F.  chapitel  (F.  chapiteaii),  the 
same.  —  L.  capitellu77i,  the  same  ;  dimin.  of 

1  caput,  a  head. 

■|  chapter,  a  division  of  a  book,  synod  of 
i clergy.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  chapitre,  also 
\chapitel.  —  F.  chapitre,  corruption  of  an  older 
I  form  chapitle.'^\u.  capitulum,  a  chapter  of 
a  book  (little  head)  ;  also,  in  late  L.,  a 
!  synod  ;  dimin.  of  caput,  a  head. 

1  chattels.  (F.  —  L.)  PI.  of  M.  E.  chatel, 
property,  also  cattle.  — O.F.  chatel=0.¥. 
\catel,  property  ;  see  cattle  above. 

chief.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  chef,  chief.  — 
O.  F.  chef,  chief,  the  head.  —  L.  caput,  head. 
•Der.  ker-chief,  q.  v. 

chieftain.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  chevetaine. 

—  Low  L.  capitaueus,  capitanus,  a  captain  ; 
'see  captain  above. 

'  corporal  (i),  a  subordinate  officer. 
f(F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  A  corrupt  form  ofF.ca- 
\poral.  —  Ital.  caporale,  a  chief,  corporal  of 
a.  band.  — Ital.  capo,  head.  —  L.  caput. 

decapitate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  Low 
L.  decapitare,  to  behead.  — L.  de,  off;  and 
\capit-,  stem  of  caput,  head. 

I  hatchment,  escutcheon  of  a  deceased 
person.  (F.  —  L.)  Corruption  of  acJPinent, 
'shortened  form  of  achievement. 

occiput.  (L.)  L.  occiput,  back  of  the 
head.  — L.  OC'  (for  oU),  over  against;  and 
caput.,  head. 

precipice.  (F.-L.)  Q.Y. precipice.^ 
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L.  p7'cecipitiu7n,  a  falling  headlong  down  ; 
a  precipice.  —  L.  crude  form  of 

pi'ceceps,  headlong. —  L.  pi'(E,  before;  and 
capiti-,  cr.  form  of  captit.  Der.  pi'ecipitate, 
from  L.  prcBcipitare,  to  cast  headlong. 

sinciput.  (L.)  The  fore  part  of  the 
head;  lit.  ‘half  head.’  — L.  shiciput,  half 
the  head.  — L.  half ;  caput',  see 

also  Capsize. 

Capitation,  Capitol,  Capitular, 
Capitulate ;  see  above. 

Capon.  (L.  -  Gk.)  A.  S.  capun.  -  L. 
acc.  caponem,  from  nom.  capo.'^ljF.  kclttojv, 
a  capon.  (-y^SKAP.) 

Caprice.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  L.  ?)  F.  caprice. 

—  Ital.  capriccio,  a  whim.  Perhaps  from 

Ital.  cap7'a,  a  she-goat ;  so  that  capriccio 
might  mean  a  frisk  like  a  goat’s ;  see 
Caper  (i).  ^  Not  certain;  for  capriccio 

also  means  a  sudden  chill,  and  capricciare 
is  to  shiver. 

Capricorn,  Capriole;  see  Caper  (i). 
Capsize,  to  upset.  (Span.?  —  L.)  Perhaps 
from  Span,  capuzar,  to  sink  (a  ship)  by 
the  head  ;  allied  to  cabecear,  to  nod  the 
head,  pitch  as  a  ship  does.  — Span,  caheza, 
the  head,  fore  part  of  a  ship  ;  a  derivative 
of  L.  caput,  the  head  ;  see  Capital  (i). 
Capstan.  (F.  —  Span.  —  L.  ?)  F.  cabesta^i. 

—  Span,  cabestrante,  cabi'cstante,  an  engine 
to  raise  weights.  Etym.  unknown  :  per¬ 
haps  from  Span,  cabestrar,  to  tie  with  a 
halter,  fasten  =  L.  capistrare,  from  L.  cap- 
istrum  (Sp.  cabestro),  a  halter,  from  capere, 
to  hold.  Others  say  from  Span,  cabi'a 
esta7ite,  a  fixed  (permanent)  goat ;  since 
the  Span,  cabra  means  (1)  goat,  (2)  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  throwing  large  stones.  Here  Sp. 
cabi'a  =  L.  capra,  a  she-goat ;  see  Caper  (i )  ; 
and  estante  =  L.  stantem,  acc.  of  starts, 
standing,  from  stare,  to  stand. 

Capsule ;  see  Capacious. 

Captain;  see  Capital. 

Captious,  Captive ;  see  Capacious. 
Capuchin;  see  Cape  (i). 

Car.  (F.-C.)  M.  E,  carre.  —  O.  F.  car 
(F.  char),  a  car.  —  L.  carrus,  a  car ;  of 
Gaulish  origin.  —  Bret,  karr,  a  chariot ;  W. 
car,  O.  Gael,  car,  Irish  car7\  (y/KAR.) 

career.  (F.  —  C. )  F.  car'riere,  a  road  ; 
also  a  horse-race,  running  of  horses,  career ; 
O.  F.  cariere,  a  road.  —  O.  F.  carter,  to  carry. 

—  O.  F.  car,  car ;  see  above. 

cargo.  (Span.  —  C.)  Span.  ca7‘go,  freight, 
load ;  cf.  cargare,  to  load.  —  Low  L. 
carricare,  to  load  a  car ;  see  charge  below, 
caricature.  (Ital.  -  C.)  Ital.  cari- 
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catui‘a,  a  satirical  picture  ;  so  called  because 
exaggerated  or  ^  overloaded. ’  — Ital.  ca7'i- 
care^  to  load,  burden.  — Low  'L.  car7'ica7r, 
to  load  a  car ;  see  charge. 

carraek.  (F.  —  C.)  O.  F.  car7'aque,  a 
ship  of  burden.  —  Low  Lat.  carraca,  the 
same.  —  Low  L.  carraca7X^  carrica7'e^  to 
load ;  see  charge. 

carriage.  (F.  -C.)  M.  E.  cariage,  that 
which  is  carried  about  (as  in  Bible,  A.  V.) 

—  O.  F.  cariage ;  from  ca7'ier,  to  carry ;  see 
below.  ^  Its  modern  use  is  due  to  con¬ 
fusion  with  caroch,  a  vehicle  (Massinger) 
=  Ital.  carroccioy  a  chariot,  augmentative 
of  car7'0j  a  car. 

carry.  (F.  —  C.)  O.  F.  ca7'ier.  —  O.  F. 
car^  a  car ;  see  Car. 

cart.  (C.)  A.  S.  crcet  (for  —  W. 
cartj  a  wain;  Gael,  and  Irish  cairt\ 
dimin.  of  W.  car^  Irish  carr ;  see  Car. 
charge.  (F.  —  C.)  F.  cha7ger,  to  load. 

—  Low  L.  carricare^  to  load  a  *car.  —  L. 
carrus^  a  car,  a  Gaulish  word ;  see  Car. 
Der.  charg-er^  a  dish  or  horse,  because 
carrying  a  burden. 

chariot.  (F.  — C.)  F.  chariot  \  O.  F. 
charete.^^l^ovf  L.  ca7'reta,  a  small  car, 
dimin.  of  carrus,  a  car ;  see  Car. 

supercargo.  (L. ;  and  Span.  —  C.) 
From  L.  super,  above ;  and  Span,  cargo,  a 
freight.  Suggested  by  Span.  sobreca7go,  a 
supercargo  ;  where  sohre  =  L.  super. 

surcharge,  sb.  (F.  — L.  and  C.)  F. 
surcharge,  an  over-charge.  — F.  sur  (  =  L. 
super'),  above  ;  and  charge  (above). 

Caracole.  (F.  —  Span.  —  C.  ?)  F.  caracol, 
caracole,  a  snail ;  whence  faire  le  caracole. 
applied  to  a  manoeuvre  by  soldiers,  and  to 
turns  made  by  a  horse.  —  Span,  caracol,  a 
snail,  winding  staircase,  turning  about  (from 
the  snail-shell’s  spiral  form).  Perhaps  of 
Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Gael.  ca7'ach,  circling, 
winding,  from  car,  a  turn,  twist. 

Carat.  (F.  — Arab.  —  Gk.)  F.  carat,  a 
very  light  weight.  — Arab.  qir7'dt,  a  pod, 
’husk,  carat,  24th  part  of  an  ounce.  —  Gk. 
KepaTLOv,  fruit  of  the  locust-tree ;  also,  a 
carat ;  lit.  ‘  a  small  horn.’  —  Gk.  Kipar-,  stem 
of  Kepas,  a  horn ;  see  Horn. 

Caravan.  (F.  —  Pers.)  F.  caravane.  — 
Pers.  karwdn,  a  caravan,  convoy. 

caravansary.  (Pers.)  Pers.  ka7"wd7i- 
sardy,  an  inn  for  caravans.  —  Pers.  karwd7i, 
caravan  ;  sa7'dy,  public  building,  inn. 

van,  a  covered  waggon  for  goods.  (F.  — 
Pers.)  Short  for  ca7'ava7i,  like  bus  for 
07)inibus^ 


Caraway,  Carraway.  (Span.  — Arab.) 
Span,  al-carahueya,  a  caraway ;  where  al 
is  merely  the  Arab.  def.  art.  —  Arab. 
karwiyd-a,  karawiyd-a,  caraway-seeds  or 
plant.  Cf.  Gk.  Kapos,  Kapov,  cumin. 

Carbine.  (F.  —  Gk.)  Formerly  ca7'abme, 
carabUt,  which  meant  (not  a  musket,  but) 
the  man  who  carried  it,  a  musketeer.  —  F. 
ca7'abi7i,  '  an  arquebuzier  ;  ’  Cot.  Corrupted 
from  O.  F.  calabrut,  a  light-armed  soldier, 
orig.  a  soldier  who  worked  one  of  the  old 
war-engines.  —  Low  L.  chadabula,  cadabula, 
a  destructive  war-engine.  —  Gk.  Kara^oX-q, 
overthrow,  destruction.  —  Gk.  fcara^aWeiv, 
to  cast  down,  strike  down  with  missiles.— 
Gk.  Kara,  down ;  ^dWeiv,  to  cast.  (Cf.  F . 
accabler,  also  from  cadabula.) 

Carbon.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  carbofte.  —  L.  acc. 
carbo7te7n,  a  coal. 

carbonado,  broiled  meat.  (Span.  — L.) 
Span,  carbonado,  meat  broiled  over  coals. 
—  Span,  carbon,  coal ;  see  above. 

carbuncle.  (L.)  L.  ca7'bu7tculus,  (i)  a 
small  coal,  (2)  a  carbuncle,  gem,  from  its 
glowing.  Double  dimin.  of  L.  carbo,  coal. 

Carcanet.  (F.  — C.)  Dimin.  of  F.  ca7'ca7t, 
a  collar  of  jewels,  or  of  gold.  —  Bret. 
ke7'chen,  the  bosom,  circle  of  the  neck ; 
also  kelchen,  a  collar.  —  Bret,  kelch,  a  ring. 
Carcase,  Carcass.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  P ers.> 
M.  E.  carcays,  -  O.  F.  carquasse,  a  dead 
body.  — Ital.  ca7rassa,  a  kind  of  bomb¬ 
shell,  a  shell ;  closely  allied  to  ca7xasso, 
also  turcasso,  a  quiver,  case  (the  body 
being  likened  to  a  shell  or  case).  Cor¬ 
rupted  from  Low  L.  ta7'casius,  a  quiver.  — 
Pers.  tarkash,  a  quiver.  (See  proof  in 
Littre  that  F.  ca7'quois  and  ca7xasse  are  the 
same  word.) 

Card  (i),  piece  of  pasteboard.  (F.  —  Gk.) 
Corruption  of  F.  carte,  ‘  a  card,’  Cot.  — 
Low  L.  ca7da',  L.  charta.'—Qf^.  ^ 

leaf  of  paper.  Der.  ca7'd-board. 

carte,  a  bill  of  fare.  (F.  —  Gk.)  Chiefly 
in  the  F.  phr.  carte  blanche,  lit.  white 
paper.  —  Low  L.  carta ;  see  Card  above. 

cartel.  (F.-Ital.-Gk.)  F.  ccirtel.^* 
Ital.  cartello,  lit.  a  small  paper ;  dimin.  of 
ca7'ta,  paper,  bill ;  see  above. 

cartoon.  (F.  — Ital.  —  Gk.)  ¥.  ca7'ton."» 
Ital.  cartone,  lit.  a  large  paper ;  from  ca7‘ta, 
as  above. 

cartouche,  cartridge.  (F.  -  Ital.  - 
G.)  Cartridge  (with  intrusive  r)  is  for 
cartidge,  corrupt  form  of  ca7'touche.  —  F. 
ca7'touche,  a  roll  of  paper. —  Ital.  cartoccic,. 
a  roll  of  paper,  cartridge.  —  Ital.  ca7ia^ 
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paper ;  Low  L.  carta ;  see  Card  above. 

The  cartridge  took  its  name  from  the 
paper  in  which  it  was  rolled  up. 

cartulary,  a  register.  (Low  L. —  Gk.) 
Low  L.  carttdarium,  chartularium^  a  regis- 

!ter.  —  Low  L.  cha7'tula^  a  document ;  dimin. 
of  charta^  a  paper ;  see  Card  above, 
j  chart.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  cha^da^  a  paper.  — 

IGk.  I  above. 

charter.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  M.  E.  chartre. 
»*F.  chartre.  L.  cha7dariu7?i,  ar¬ 

chives. —L.  cha7'tarius,  adj.  from  charta, 
jpaper;  see  above. 

Card  (2),  an  instrument  for  combing 
'Wool.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  carde.  —  Low  L.  cardtis., 
;L.  carduus^  a  thistle ;  for  wool-combing.  — 
L.  carere^  to  card  wool. 

Cardinal.  (L.)  L.  cardinalis,  principal, 
jchief ;  orig.  relating  to  the  hinge  of  a  door. 

L.  cardhi-.,  stem  of  cardo^  a  hinge, 
i  Care.  (E.)  M.  E.  care,  A.  S.  earn.,  cearu, 
[anxiety. +0.  Sax.  kara,  sorrow;  Icel.  kceri^ 
murmur ;  O.  H.  G.  chara,  a  lament.  w 
GAR.)  ^  No  connection  with  L.  cu7'a ! 

icark,  anxiety.  (E.)  A.  S.  care.,  cark 
(Somner) ;  allied  to  cearu^  care,  sadness ; 
see  Care. 

chary,  careful,  cautious.  (E.)  M.  E. 
^.hari,  A.  S.  cearig.,  full  of  care,  sad.  — 
A.  S.  cearu.^  earn,  care.  Chary  meant  (i) 
'sorrowful,  (2)  heedful. 

I  Careen.  (F.  —  L.)  Lit.  ‘to  clean  the 
[keel ;  ’  hence  to  lay  a  ship  on  its  side.  —  F. 
\ari7ie.,  carhie.,  keel.  —  L.  carma^  keel, 

1  Career ;  see  Car. 

1  Caress.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  L.)  F.  ca7'esse,  a 
[fondling.  —  Ital.  carezza,  a  caress,  fondling.  — 
Low  Lat.  ca7'itia^  dearness.  —  L  cams.,  dear, 
i  charity.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  cha7Htet.  -  L. 
acc.  caritate7n^  dearness.  —  L.  cams.,  dear. 
^  Not  allied  to  Gk. 

.  cherish.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  cheris-,  stem 
[of  pres.  pt.  of  che7dr,  to  hold  dear.  — F. 
(.her,  dear.  —  L.  ca7'tis. 

I  Carfax,  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  ca7'fotilzes,  a 
place  where  four  roads  meet.  -  O.  F.  pi. 
\arrefourgs,  the  same.  —  L.  acc.  quatiior 
furcas,  four  forks. —L.  quattior,  four;  and 
hirca,  a  fork.  See  Pork. 

Cargo,  Caricature ;  see  Car. 

Caries.  (L.)  L.  caries,  rottenness, 
Cark.  (E.)  See  Care. 

Carmine.  (Span.  — Arab. —  Skt.)  Span. 
\(ar77ii7iy  short  form  of  car77iesi7t,  crimson. 

Span.  car7nes,  kermes,  crimson  dye.— 
Arab,  and  Pers.  qir77iiz,  qir7nizi,  crimson. 
Skt.  kxi77iija,  produced  by  an  insect  (viz. 
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the  cochineal  insect).  — Skt.  hxii7ii,  a  worm; 
jan,  to  produce.  (See  Cochineal,  Worm.) 

crimson.  (F.  -  Arab.  -  Skt.)  M.  E. 
C7'i77tosi7t.  —  O.  F.  C7'a77ioisin,  cra7noisy7te 
(see  cra77ioisi  in  Littre).  — LowL.  c7'a77ioi- 
shius,  also  car77iesi7ius ,  crimson.  —  Arab, 
and  Pers.  qirTnizi  ;  see  above. 

Carnage  ;  see  below. 

Carnal.  (L.)  L.  carnalis,  fleshly.  —  L. 
carfi-f  stem  of  caro,  flesh.+Gk.  tepeas  ;  Skt. 
kravya,  raw  flesh. 

carnage.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  cari'ia.ge,  flesh¬ 
time,  slaughter  of  animals.  —  Low  L. 
car77aticu77i,  a  tribute  of  animals  ;  cf.  car- 
7tatu77t,  time  for  eating  flesh. —  L.  carn-j 
stem  of  caro,  flesh. 

carnation.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  carnatio7i, 
flesh  colour  (Littre).  — L.  acc.  ca7matione77i, 
fleshiness.  —  L.  earn-,  stem  of  caro. 

carnival.  (F.- Ital.-L.)  F.  carna- 
val,  Shrovetide.  —  Ital.  ca7^nevale,  carnovale, 
the  last  three  days  before  Lent.  —  Low.  L. 
carnelevale,  ca7'neleva7nen,  solace  of  the 
flesh,  Shrovetide.  —  L.  car7te-7n,  acc.  of  caro, 
•flesh;  and  leuare,  to  lighten,  mitigate,  con¬ 
sole,  from  leuis,  light. 

carnivorous.  (L.)  L.  carniuorus, 
fleSh-eating.  —  L.  ca7'7ii-,  crude  form  of  caro, 
flesh  ;  and  tior-a7'e^  to  devour. 

carrion.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  caroigne,  a 
carcase.  —  O.  F.  caroigne  ;  Low  L.  ca7''onia, 
a  carcase.  —  L.  ca7'o,  fle^h. 

charnel.  (F,  —  L.)  Properly  an  adj., 
containing  carcases,  as  in  cha7mel-house.'^ 
O.  F.  cha7'nel,  adj.  carnal;  as  sb.  a  ceme¬ 
tery.  —  L.  ca7'nalis  ;  see  Carnal  above. 

incarnadine,  to  dye  of  a  red  colour. 
(F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  i7ica7'7tadm,  carnation 
colour  (Cot.)  — Ital.  i7ica7'7iaduio,  carnation 
colour  (Florio)  ;  also  spelt  i7tca7'nati7io.  — 
Ital.  i7ica7'nato,  incarnate ;  also,  of  flesh 
colour.  — L.  i7ica7'7tatMS,  pp.  of  inca7'na7'e, 
to  clothe  with  flesh  (below). 

incarnation.  (F.  —  L )  F.  mca7'7ta- 
tion.  —  L.  acc.  i7tcarnatione7Jt,  embodiment 
in  flesh.  —  L.  inca7'natMs,  pp.  of  mcarnare, 
to  clothe  with  flesh.  —  L.  in,  in ;  and  ca7'7i-, 
stem  of  caro,  flesh. 

Carob-tree,  the  locust  -tree.  (Arab.) 
Arab.  khar7'ub,  bean-pods. 

Carol,  a  song.  (F.  — C.)  Formerly,  a 
kind  of  dance. —  O.  F.  ca7'ole,  a  (singing) 
dance.  Of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Bret.  ko7'oll, 
a  dance,  movement  of  the  body  in  cadence  ; 
Manx  carval,  a  carol ;  Corn.  ca7'ol,  a  choir, 
concert ;  W.  ca7'-ol,  a  song,  coroli,  to  move 
in  a  circle,  dance ;  Gael.  ca7'ull,  melody. 
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carolling.  The  orig.  sense  is  ‘  a  dance 
round.’  —  Irish  cai',  a  twist,  turn ;  Gael. 
car,  a  turn,  bend,  revolution,  music. 
(V  KAR.) 

Carotid,  adj.  (Gk.)  Gk.  KapcoTi^c^,  s. 
pi.,  the  two  great  arteries  of  the  neck  ;  it 
was  thought  that  an  alteration  in  the  flow 
of  blood  through  them  caused  stupor.  —  Gk. 
Kapooj,  I  stupefy ;  Kapos,  stupor. 

Carousal,  (i)  a  drinking-bout;  (2),  a 
pageant,  (i.  F.  —  G.  ;  2.  F.  —  Ital.)  1. 
Sometimes  from  the  verb  carouse  below. 
2.  But,  in  old  authors,  carousel  means  a 
sort  of  pageant,  of  which  some  kind  of 
chariot-race  formed  a  principal  part ;  Dry- 
den,  Virgil,  ^n.  v.  777.-F.  carj'ousel,  a 
tilting-match.  —  Ital.  carosello,  corrupt  form 
of  garosello,  a  tournament.  —  Ital.  garoso, 
quarrelsome ;  gara,  a  strife. 

Carouse.  (F.  —  G.)  F.  carous,  ‘  a  car- 
rouse  of  drinke,’  Cot.  —  G.  garaus,  right 
out ;  used  of  emptying  a  bumper.  —  G.  gar, 
quite  ;  and  aus,  out.  (Raleigh  even  writes 
garouse  ;  directly  from  G.  garaus.)  Der. 
carous-al,  but  only  in  one  sense  of  that 
word ;  see  above. 

Carp  (i),  a  fish.  (E  )  IM.  E.  carpe.  Not 
in  A.  S.  +  Du.  kaiper',  Icel.  karji\  Dan. 
karpe\  Swed.  karp',  Q .  Iia7pfen\  late  Lat. 
cajpa  (whence  F.  caipe,  &c.). 

Carp  (2),  to  cavil  at.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
caipen,  which  often  merely  means  to  talk, 
say.  —  Icel.  kaipa,  to  boast ;  Swed.  dial. 
kajpa,  to  boast,  talk  much.  ^  The  pre¬ 
sent  sinister  sense  is  due  to  confusion  with 
L.  caipere,  to  pluck. 

Carpenter.  (F.  — C.)  O.  F.  caipe^itier 
(F.  charpentier).  —  Low  L.  carpcutarius , 
from  cajpentai'C,  to  work  in  timber.  — L. 
carpe7itui)i,  a  carriage ;  a  word  of  Celtic 
origin.  —  Gael,  and  Irish  ca^'bad,  a  carriage, 
chariot,  litter ;  Irish  carb,  a  basket,  litter, 
carriage,  plank ;  Gael,  cairb,  chariot,  ship, 
plank. 

Carpet.  (F.  —  L.)  O. F.  caipite.^l^ovf 
L.  carpiia,  ca^peta,  a  kind  of  thick  cloth ; 
dimin.  of  carpia,  \vi\\..^\^.ca7pere,\.o  pluck, 
pull  to  pieces  (lint  being  made  ^  of  rags 
pulled  to  pieces)  ;  cf.  F.  charpie,  lint. 
Carrack,  Carriage ;  see  Car. 
Carrion  ;  see  Carnal.  ' 

Carronade,  a  sort  of  cannon.  (Scotland.) 
So  named  because  made  at  Carro7i,  in 
Stirlingshire. 

Carrot.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  carote,  carotte.  ■ 
L.  carota.  Perhaps  borrowed  from  Gk. 
Knpcx7T6v,  a  carrot. 


Carry,  Cart;  see  Car. 

Carte,  Cartel ;  see  Card  (i). 

Cartilage.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  caT'tilage,  gristle.  ! 
-L.  cartilagi7ie77i,  acc.  of  cartilago.  Der.  ' 
ca7'tilagi7i-ous. 

Cartoon,  Cartouche,  Cartridge, 
Cartulary;  see  Card  (i). 

Carve.  (E.)  ke7'ue7i.  A.^.ceo7'fa7i. 

4“  Du.  ke7've7i ;  Icel.  kyrfa  ;  Dan.  karve ; 
Swed.  karfva  ;  G.  kerbe7i,  to  notch,  cut. 
Cascade ;  see  Cadence. 

Case  (i),  an  event;  see  Cadence. 

Case  (2),  a  box  ;  see  Capacious. 
Casemate.  (F.  —  Ital.)  F.  case77iate,  a 
loop-hole  in  a  fortified  wall. —  Ital.  casa- 
77iatta,  a  chamber  built  under  a  wall  or 
bulwark,  to  hinder  those  who  enter  the 
ditch  to  scale  the  wall  of  a  fort.  It  seems 
to  mean  ‘  dark  chamber.’  —  Ital.  and  L. 
casa,  house,  cottage,  room  ;  and  Ital.  matta, 
fern,  of  77iatto,  orig.  mad,  but  the  Sicilian 
77iattu  means  Mim.’ 

Casement,  Cash ;  see  Capacious. 
Casliier  (i) ;  one  who  attends  to  cash 
payments  ;  see  cash,  under  Capacious. 

Cashier  (2),  to  dismiss  from  service. 
(G.  -  F.  -  L.)  G.  cassire7t,  to  cashier ; 
merely  borrowed  from  Y  .casser,  ‘to  breake, 
burst,  .  .  also  to  casseere,  discharge Cot. 
(G.  words,  borrowed  from  F.,  end  in  -zre7t.) 

—  L.  cassa7'e,  to  annul,  discharge.  —  L. 
cassus,  void,  null. 

Cashmere,  a  rich  stuff.  (India.)  So 
called  from  the  vale  of  Cash77te7'e,  in  India. 
Also  spelt  cassi77iere,  kersey77iere. 

Casino,  a  room  for  dancing.  (Ital.  —  L.) 
Ital.  cashio,  dimin.  of  casa,  a  cottage, 
house.  —  L.  casa,  a  cottage. 

cassock,  a  vestment.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.) 
F.  casaque.'^\\.2\.  casacca,  an  outer  coat; 
a  jocular  word;  from  casa,  a  house;  see 
above. 

chasuble,  a  vestment.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
chasuble.  —  Low  L.  casabula,  a  little  house ; 
hence,  a  mantle. —  L.  casa,  a  cottage. 

Cask.  (Span.  -  L.)  Span,  casco,  a  skull, 
sherd,  coat  of  an  onion  ;  also  a  cask  of  < 
wine,  a  casque  or  helmet.  The  orig.  sense 
is  ‘husk;’  cf.  Span,  cascaz'a,  peel,  rind, 
shell,  Port,  casca,  rind. -Span,  cascar,  to 
burst  open  ;  formed  (as  if  from  Lat.  qtiassi- 
care  *)  from  an  extension  of  L.  quassare, 
to  break,  burst ;  see  Quash. 

casque,  a  helmet.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F. 
casque. casco,  a  helmet,  headpiece; 
the  same  as  Span,  casco  above. 

Casket ;  see  Capacious, 
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Casque ;  see  Cask. 

Cassia,  a  species  of  laurel.  (L.  —  Gk.  — 

[  Heb.)  L.  casia,  cassia.  —  Gk.  Kaaia,  a  spice 
I  like  cinnamon.  —  Heb.  qetsioth^  in  Ps.  xlv. 
!  9,  a  pi.  form  from  qetsVdh,  cassia-bark.— 
Heb.  root  qdtsa\  to  cut ;  because  the  bark 
is  cut  off. 

Cassimere ;  see  Cashmere. 

Cassock  ;  see  Casino. 

Cassowary,  a  bird.  (Malay.)  First 
brought  from  Java.  Littre  (s.  v.  casoar) 
gives  the  Malay  name  as  kassuwaris. 

Cast.  (Scand.)  Icel.  kasta,  to  throw ; 
Swed.  kasta ;  Dan.  kaste.  Prob.  allied  to 
L.  gererCf  to  heap  up.  Der.  re-cast. 

Caste,  a  breed,  race.  (Port.  —  L.)  Port. 
casta,  a  race,  orig.  a  ^pure’  breed;  a  name 
given  by  the  Port,  to  classes  of  men  in 
India. —  Post,  casta,  fern,  of  casto,  pure. — 
L.  castus,  pure,  chaste. +Gk.  Kadapos. 

castigate.  (L.)  L.  castigatus,  pp.  of 
castigare,  to  chasten ;  lit.  ‘  to  keep  pure.’  — 

L.  castus,  chaste. 

chaste.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  chaste.  —  L. 
cashis',  see  Caste. 

chasten.  (F.  — L.)  Used  in  place  of 

M.  E.  chasty  or  cliastien  ;  see  chastise, 
chastise.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  chastisen  ; 

shorter  form  chastien.’^O.Y.  chastier.  —  l^. 
castiga^'e ;  see  castigate  above. 

incest,  impurity.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  incest. 
—  F.  hiceste,  sb.  —  L.  incestus,  unchaste.— 
L.  in,  not ;  castus,  chaste. 

Castle.  (L. )  A.  S.  castel.  —  L.  castellmn, 
dimin.  of  casU'uin,  a  fortified  place.  Der. 
castell-an,  O.  F.  castelain,  chastelain,  the 
keeper  of  a  chastel  or  castle ;  also  chate¬ 
laine  (fern,  of  F.  chdtelain  ~  O.  F.  chaste- 
lain),  now  applied  to  a  lady’s  chain  or 
‘  keeper  ’  of  keys,  &c. 

chateau.  (F. -L.)  F.  chateau,  O.  F. 
chastel.  —  L.  castellum,  as  above. 

Castor.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  castor.  -  Gk. 
KauTojp,  a  beaver.  But  of  Eastern  origin ; 
Malay  kasturi,  Skt.  kasturi,  musk;  Pers. 
khaz,  beaver. 

castor-oil.  Named  from  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  castoreum,  ‘  a  medicine  made  of 
the  liquor  contained  in  the  little  bags  that 
are  next  the  beaver’s  groin,’  Kersey.  But 
it  is  really  a  vegetable  production. 

Castrate.  (L.)  L.  castratus,  pp.  of 
castrare,  to  cut. 

Casual ;  see  Cadence. 

Cat.  (E.)  A.  S.  cat.  -f-  Du.,  Dan.  kat, 
Icel.  k'ottr,  Sw.  katt,  G.  kater,  katze,  L. 
caius,  W.  cath]  Ir.  Gael,  cat,  Russ.  kot\ 
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koshka,  Arab,  qitt,  Turk.  kedi.  (Prob. 
Eastern.) 

caterpillar.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  catyrpel', 
corruption  of  O.  F.  chatepeleuse,  a  weevil ; 
a  fanciful  name,  really  meaning  ‘  hairy  she- 
cat.’  —  O.  F.  chate,  a  she-cat ;  and  peleuse, 
hairy.  —  L.  catus,  cat ;  pilosus,  hairy,  from 
piluni,  hair. 

caterwaul.  (E.)  M.  E.  caterwawen\ 
coined  from  cat,  and  wawen,  to  make  a 
wailing  noise. 

catkin.  (E.)  A  loose  spike  of  flowers 
resembling  a  cat’s  tail ;  hence  called  a 
cat-kin,  i.  e.  little  cat. 

kitten.  (E. ;  with  F.  suffix^  M.  E. 
kitoun,  where  the  suffix  -otm  is  F.,  sug¬ 
gested  by  F.  chatto7i,  a  kitten.  Kit  is  a 
weakened  form  of  cat,  appearing  in  the  true 

E.  form  kit-ling,  and  in  (obs.)  kittle,  to  pro¬ 
duce  kittens. 

Cata-,  prefix.  (Gk.)  Gk.  naid,  down, 
thoroughly. 

Cataclysm,  deluge.  (Gk.)  Gk.  nara- 
KXvapLos,  a  dashing  over,  flood.  —  Gk.  /card, 
down  ;  kXv^€iv,  to  dash,  wash,  as  waves. 

Catacomb.  (Ital.  —  Gk.)  Ital.  cataco77iba, 
a  sepulchral  vault.  —  Low  L.  catacu77iba.  — 
Gk.  /rard,  down ;  KVfi^r],  a  cavity,  hollow 
place. 

Catalepsy,  a  sudden  seizure.  (Gk.)  For¬ 
merly  catalepsis.  —  Gk.  KardXrjipis,  a  grasp¬ 
ing,  seizing.  —  Gk.  Kara,  down ;  Xa^-,  base 
of  XaPetv,  aor.  inf.  of  Xapi^aveLV,  to  seize’. 

Catalogue.  (F.-Gk.)  F.  catalogue. 
Low  Lat.  acc.  catalogtmi.^QY.  KardXoyos, 
a  counting  up,  enrolment.  —  Gk.  Kara,  fully; 
Xlyeiv,  to  say,  tell ;  see  Logic. 

Catamaran,  a  sort  of  raft.  (Tamil.) 
In  Forbes,  Hindustani  Diet.,  ed.  1859,  P* 
280,  we  have  ‘  kat77iara7t,  a  raft  .  .  ;  the 
word  is  orig.  Tamil,  and  means  tied  logs." 

Cataplasm,  a  poultice.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 

F.  cataplas77ie.  —  L.  cataplas77ia.  —  Gk.  Kard- 
TTXaapia,  a  plaster,  poultice.  — Gk.  nara- 
TrXdaaeiv,  to  spread  over.  —  Gk.  Kara,  fully; 
and  TrXdaa(:Lv,  to  mould ;  see  Plaster. 

Catapult.  (Low  L.  —  Gk.)  Low  L. 
catapulta,  an  engine  for  throwing  stones.  — 
Gk.  KaTaTriXrrjs,  the  same.  —  Gk.  Kara,  down ; 
7rdXX€iv,  to  swing,  hurl. 

Cataract.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  cata7'acta,  Gen. 
vii.  II.  —  Gk.  KarappdKTrjs,  as  sb.,  a  water¬ 
fall  ;  as  adj.  broken,  rushing  down.  Prob. 
allied  to  KaTapprjyvviJLi,  I  break  down  ;  the 
2  aor.  KaT€ppdyr)v  was  used  of  the  rushing 
down  of  waterfalls  and  storms.  — Gk.  /card, 
down  ;  pijywpn,  I  break. 
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Catarrh.  (Low  L.  -  Gk.)  Low  L. 
catarrhus.  —  Gk.  KaTappoos,  a  flowing  down 
(of  rheum),  a  cold  in  the  head.  —  Gk.  z^ara, 
down  ;  and  p€€iv,  to  flow. 

Catastrophe.  (Gk.)  Gk.  KaraaTpocprj, 
an  overturning,  sudden  turn.  —  Gk.  Kara, 
down  ;  aTp€(p€LV,  to  turn. 

Catch.  (F.  —  L.)  See  Capacious. 

Catechise.  (Low  L.  —  Gk.)  Low  L. 
catechizare.  —  Gk.  KaTrjxf-i^iv ,  to  catechise, 
instruct;  lengthened  form  of  KaTrjx^^i-v,  to 
din  into  oner’s  ears,  lit. ‘to  din  down.’  — 
Gk.  Kar-Gf  dowm ;  ^XV>  ^  sound,  ^ 

ringing  in  the  ears  ;  see  Echo. 

Category,  a  class.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Karrjyop'ia, 
an  accusation ;  but  in  logic,  a  predicament 
or  class.  —  Gk.  KaTrjyopeiVj  to  accuse.  —  Gk. 
Kar-a,  down,  against ;  dyopeveiv,  to  declaim, 
address  an  assembly,  from  dyopd,  an  as¬ 
sembly. 

Cater ;  see  Capacious. 

Caterpillar,  Caterwaul ;  see  Cat. 

Cathartic,  purging.  (Gk.)  Gk.  KaSapTi- 
Kos,  purgative.  —  Gk.  KaOaip^iv^  to  cleanse, 
purge.  —  Gk.  /caOapos,  pure  ;  see  Caste. 

Cathedral.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  cathedralis 
ecclesia  =  a  cathedral  church,  or  one  which 
has  a  bishop’s  throne. —  Low  L.  cathedra, 
a  throne.  — (jk.  KaOihpa,  a  seat.  — Gk.  kgO-, 
for  /raYa,  down;  and  iZpa,  a  seat,  chair, 
from  €^ofiai  (  =  ed-yopiai),  I  sit;  see  Sit. 

chair.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  chah'e, 
chao'e.^O.  F.  chaiere,  chaere.  —  Low  L. 
cathedra,  a  throne,  raised  seat,  chair;  see 
above. 

chaise,  alight  carriage.  (F.  —  L.  — Gk.) 
F.  chaise,  a  Parisian  modification  of  F. 
chaire,  a  pulpit,  orig.  a  seat. 

Catholic.  (L.  —  Gk.)  1^.  catholictis  (Ter- 
tullian).  —  Gk.  kgOoKikos,  universal.  —  Gk. 
kgOoK-ov,  adv.,  on  the  whole,  in  general.  — 
Gk.  Ka$-,  for  /cara,  according  to ;  and 
oKov,  gen.  of  oAos,  whole. 

Catkin ;  see  Cat. 

Catoptric;  see  Optic. 

Cattle  ;  see  Capital. 

Caudal,  belonging  to  the  tail.  (L.)  L. 
cauda,  the  tail. 

coward.  (F.  —  L.)  Norm.  F.  coiiard,  a 
hare,  F.  coiiard,  a  coward  ;  cf.  Ital.  codardo, 
a  coward.  Named  from  the  ‘bob-tailed’ 
hare.  —  O.  F.  coe  (Ital.  coda),  a  tail.  —  L. 
cauda,  a  tail. 

cue,  the  same  as  queue  (below). 

queue,  a  tail.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  queue,  a 
tail.  —  L.  cauda  (above). 

Caudle ;  see  Caldron. 


1  Caul,  a  net,  covering,  esp.  for  the  head. 

I  (F.  — C.)  O.  F.  cale,  ‘  a  kind  of  little  cap;  * 
ICot.  — Irish  calla,  veil,  hood,  cowl;  Gael. 
call,  the  same. 

Cauldron ;  see  Caldron. 

Cauliflower ;  see  Cole. 

Caulk ;  see  Calk. 

Cause.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  cause. ^"L.  causa, 
caussa,  a  cause. 

accuse.  (F.  — L.)  F.  accuser. accu- 
sare,  to  lay  to  one’s  charge. —  L.  ac-  (for 
ad),  to ;  and  catise,  a  suit  at  law,  a  cause. 
Der.  accus-at-ive,  the  case  expressing  the 
stibject  governed  by  the  trans.  verb. 

because,  for  the  reason  that.  (E.  and 
F.)  Formerly  written  be  cause,  bi  cause, 
i.  e.  by  the  cause. 

excuse.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  excuser.  —  L.  excu- 
sa7'e,  to  release  from  a  charge. —  L.  ex, 
out ;  and  causa,  a  charge,  a  cause. 

recusant,  opposing  an  opinion.  (F.  — 
L.)  F.  recusafit,  ^  rejecting,’  Cot. ;  pres, 
pt.  of  recuser.  —  L.  recusare,  to  reject, 
oppose  a  cause  or  opinion. —  L.  re-,  back, 
from  ;  and  causa. 

ruse,  a  trick.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ruse,  a  trick. 
—  F.  ruser,  to  beguile ;  contr.  from  O  F. 
7'euser,  to  refuse,  recoil,  escape,  dodge.— 
L.  7'ecusa7'e,  to  refuse ;  see  above. 

Causeway ;  see  Calx. 

Caustic.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  causticus.  —  Gk. 
KavaTLKos,  burning.  —  Gk.  tcaUiv  (fut.  Kavaoj), 
to  burn. 

cauterise.  (F.  —  Low  L.  —  Gk.)  F. 
caute7'iser.  —  Low  L.  caute7'iza7'e,  to  sear.  — 
Gk.  KavTTjpid^eiv,  to  sear.  —  Gk.  navTrjpiov, 
a  branding-iron.  —  Gk.  kgUlv,  to  burn. 

holocaust.  (L.  —  Gk.)  lu.  holocaustu7n, 
Gen.  xxii.  8.  —  Gk.  oKoKavarov,  a  sacrifice 
burnt  whole ;  neut.  of  oXofcavaros,  burnt 
whole.- Gk.  dko-s,  whole;  and  Kcueiv,  to 
burn. 

Caution :  see  Caveat. 

Cavalier.  (F.  — Ital.  —  L.)  F.  cavalier, 
a  horseman.  —  Ital.  cavalie7'e,  the  same.  — 
Ital.  cavallo,  a  horse.  —  L.  acc.  caballu77i,  a 
horse ;  nom.  cabalhis. 

cavalcade.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  caval¬ 
cade.  —  Ital.  cavalcata,  a  troop  of  horsemen  ; 
orig.  fern,  of  pp.  of  cavalcare,  to  ride. — 
Ital.  cavallo,  a  horse  ;  as  above. 

cavalry.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  O.  F.  cavaU 
le7'ie.  —  Ital.  cavalle7da,  cavalry.  —  Ital. 
cavaliere,  a  knight ;  see  Cavalier. 

chevalier.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  chevalier,  a 
horseman.  — F.  cheval,  a  horse. —  L.  acc. 
caballujn,  a  horse  (above). 
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chivalry.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  chivalrie.  — 
O.  F.  chevalerie,  horsemanship,  knighthood. 

—  F.  cheval^  a  horse. —Low  L.  acc.  cabal- 
lum^  a  horse. 

Cave.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  caue.  —  O.  F.  cave, 
caive,  a  cave.  —  L.  cauea.  a  cave,  a  cage.  — 
L.  cauus,  hollow.  (VKU.)  Der.  cav-ity ; 
cav-ern  (L.  cauer7id). 

cage.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  cage.^lu,  cauea,  a 
cave,  den,  cage  ;  as  above. 

cajole.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  cageoler,  to 
chatter  like  a  bird  in  a  cage ;  hence  to 
flatter,  coax  (Roquefort).  Coined  from 
F.  cage,  a  cage  ;  see  above. 

concave.  (L.)  L.  concauus,  hollow. —  L. 
con-  {cu7?i),  with,  together ;  cauus,  hollow. 

excavation.  (F.-L.)  F.  excavation,^ 
L.  acc.  excauationcTn,  a  hollowing  out.— 
L.  excauatus,  pp.  of  excauare,  to  hollow 
out.  —  L.  ex,  out ;  cauare,  to  hollow,  from 
cauus. 

gabion.  (F.-Ital.-L.)  F.  gabion,  a 
gabion,  large  basket  filled  with  earth.— 
Ital.  gabbione,  a  gabion ;  augment,  of 
gabbia,  a  cage,  also  spelt  gaggia,  and  allied 
to  Span,  gavia,  a  cage  (in  the  nautical 
sense,  a  cage  to  which  shrouds  are  fastened). 

—  L.  cauea,  a  hollow  place,  cage,  den, 
coop;  see  Cage. 

gaol,  jail,  a  cage,  prison.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  gaole  (F.  geble),  a  prison,  bird-cage. 

—  Low  L.  gabiola,  a  cage,  dimin.  of  gabia, 
a  cage,  corrupt  form  of  cauea ;  see  cage 
above. 

Caveat,  a  caution.  (L.)  L.  caueat,  lit. 
let  him  beware.  — L.  cauere,  to  beware. 

’  caution.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  cautio7t.^'L.  Sicc. 
cautione77i,  heed.  —  L.  cautus,  pp.  of  cauere, 
to  beware.  Der.  pre-caution. 

Caviare,  roe  of  the  sturgeon.  (F.  — Ital. 
-Turk.)  F.  caviar.  —  Ital.  caviaro.  —  Turk. 
havydr,  hdvydr,  caviare. 

Cavil.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  caviller.  -  L. 
cauilla7'i,  to  banter ;  hence  to  wrangle, 
object  to.  — L.  cauilla,  cauillus,  a  jeering, 
cavilling. 

Caw.  (E.)  An  imitation  of  the  cry  of 
the  crow  or  daw.  Cf.  Du.  kaauw,  Dan. 
kaa,  a  jackdaw  :  see  Chough. 

Cease ;  see  Cede. 

Cedar,  a  tree.  (L.-Gk.)  A.S.  ceder. 

—  L.  cedrus.  —  Gk.  Kedpos. 

Cede.  (L.)  A  late  word.  — L.  cedere,  to 

go,  to  come,  to  yield  (allied  to  cade7'e,  to 
fall). 

abscess  (L.)  L.  abscessus,  a  gathering 
of  humours  into  one  mass;  lit.  a  going 
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away.  —  L.  abscessus,  pp.  of  abs-cedere,  to 
go  away. 

accede.  (L.)  L.  accedere,  to  come  to¬ 
wards,  assent  to.-L.  ac-  {ad),  to;  cede7X, 
to  come. 

access.  (L.)  From  the  pp.  ac-cessus. 
Der.  access -ion,  access-or-y,  &c. 

ancestor.  (P\  — L.)  M.  E.  ancessow', 
whence  aiices-t-or,  with  excrescent  t  after  i-. 
—  O.  h.  ancessour."-‘"L.  acc.  antecessorein, 
a  predecessor,  fore-goer.  —  L.  ante,  before  ; 
and  cess-us,  pp.  of  cedere,  to  go. 

antecedent.  (L.)  L.  antecedeiit-,  stem 
of  pres.  part,  of  ante-cedere,  to  go  before. 

cease.  (F.  —  L.)  Y .  cesser. '^1^.  cessa7'e, 
to  loiter,  go  slowly,  cease;  frequent,  of 
cedere,  to  yield,  go  away,  go. 

cessation.  (F.-L.)  Y .  cessation.^!.. 
acc.  cessationem,  a  ceasing.  —  L.  ccssatus, 
pp.  o{  cessare  (above). 

cession.  (F.-L.)  Y.  cession. •^'L.  acc. 
cessionein,  a  yielding.  —  L.  cessus,  pp.  of 
cedere,  to  yield. 

concede.  (L.)  L.  con-cedere,  to  retire, 
yield.  Der.  concess-ion  (from  pp.  concessus). 

decease.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  deces.  -  O.  F. 
deces  (F.  deces),  death.  —  L.  acc.  decessum, 
departure,  death. —  L.  decessus,  pp.  of  de- 
cedere,  to  depart. 

exceed.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  exceder.  —  L. 
ex-cedere,  lit.  to  go  out. 

excess.  (F.-L.)  O.Y .  excez.'^Y.  acc. 
excessuin,  lit.  a  going  out  or  beyond.  — L. 
excessus,  pp.  of  ex-cedere. 

incessant,  ceaseless.  (L.)  L.  inces¬ 
sant-,  stem  of  incessans,  unceasing.  —  L.  hi-, 
not ;  cessans,  ceasing,  pres.  pt.  of  cessare, 
to  cease;  see  cease  (above). 

intercede.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  interceder.  - 
L.  inter-cedere,  lit.  to  go  between ;  hence, 
to  mediate.  Der.  inter-cession.  See. 

precede.  (F.-L.)  O.Y.  preceder  (F. 
preceder).  —  L.  prcB-cedere,  to  go  before. 
Der.  preced-ent,  pre-cessio7i. 

predecessor.  (L.)  L.  pi'cedecessor.  — 
L.  pris,  before  ;  decessor,  one  who  retires 
from  an  office,  from  decessus,  pp.  of  de-ced- 
ere,  to  depart. 

proceed.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  proceder.^ 
L.  pro-cedere,  to  go  before  or  forward. 
Der.  process  (mod.  F.  proces) ;  process-io7z. 
recede.  (L.)  L.  re-cedei'e,  to  go  back, 
recess.  (L.)  L.  recessus,  a  retreat.— 
L.  recessus,  pp.  of  re-cedei'e. 

retrocession.  (L.)  Coined  (with 
suffix  -ion)  from  L.  retrocess-us,  pp.  of  I'etiV' 
cedere^  to  go  backwards. 
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secede.  (L.)  L.  se-cedei'C,  to  go  apart, 
withdraw.  Der.  secess-ion. 

succeed.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sticcedei' ;  Cot. 
—  L.  succedere  (pp.  successus)^  to  follow 
after.  —  L.  stic-  {sud),  next  ;  cedere,  to  go, 
come.  Der.  success^  O.  F.  succes,  L.  suc- 
cessus,  result,  from  pp.  successus. 

Ceil,  Ciel,  to  line  the  inner  roof  of  a 
room.  (F.  -  L.)  Hence  the  sb.  ceil-mg  or 
ciel-ing,  M.  E.  ceelen,  to  ceil ;  from  the 
sb.  syle  or  cyll,  a  canopy.  —  F.  del,  a 
canopy ;  the  same  word  as  ciel,  heaven.  [Cf. 
Ital.  cielo,  heaven,  a  canopy,  a  deling.]  — 
L.  ccehwi,  heaven,  -f-  Gk.  kolXos,  hollow. 
(VKU.)  ^  Not  to  be  confused  with  E. 
sill,  nor  with  seal ;  nor  with  seel  (F.  siller^  ; 
nor  with  L.  celare,  to  hide.  The  L.  ccBlai'e, 
to  emboss,  seems  to  have  some  slight 
influence  on.  the  word,  but  did  not  ori¬ 
ginate  it. 

celestial.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  celestiel.  —  L. 
ccelesti-s,  heavenly. —  L.  ccehim,  heaven. 

Celandine,  a  plant.  (F.  —  Gk.)  F.  celi- 
douie  ;  Low  L.  chelidonimn.^G^. 

VLOV,  swallow-wort.  —  Gk.  stem  of 

XfAiSctv,  a  swallow.  (The  it  is  intrusive.) 

Celebrate.  (L.)  L.  celehratus,  pp.  of 
celebrare,  to  frequent,  to  solemnise,  honour. 
—  L.  celeber,  frequented,  populous. 
Celerity.  (F.  —  L.)  Y .ceUrite.  —  L.  acc.  ce- 
leritatem, speed.  —  Y.celer,  quick.  (VKAL.) 

accelerate.  (L.)  L.  acceleratus,  pp.  of 
accelerare,  to  quicken.  —  L.  ac-  (for  ad)  ;  and 
celer,  quick. 

Celery.  (F.  L.  -  Gk.)  F.  celeri,  intro¬ 
duced  from  the  Piedmontese  Ital.  seleri.  — 
L.  selinon,  parsley  (with  change  from  n  to 
r).  —  Gk.  akXivov,  a  kind  of  parsley. 
Celestial ;  see  Ceil. 

Celibate.  (L.)  The  orig.  sense  w^as  'a 
single  life  it  was  afterwards  an  adj.,  and 
again  a  sb.,  meaning  ^  one  w^ho  is  single.’  — 
L.  ccelibatus,  sb.  celibacy,  single  life.  —  L. 
ccelib-,  stem  of  ccelebs,  single,  unmarried. 
Der.  celibac-y  (for  celibat-y). 

Cell.  (L.)  M.  E.  celle.  -  L.  cella,  small 
room,  hut.  Cf.  celare,  to  hide.  KAL.) 

cellar.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  celer.  <^0.  F. 
celier.  —  L.  cellaHum,  a  cellar.  —  L.  cella. 

conceal.  (L.)  Y.  concelare,^.Q\i\^Q.^ 
L.  con-  {cunt)  ;  and  celare,  to  hide. 

occult.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  occulte.  —  L.  oc- 
cultus,  pp.  of  occulere,  to  cover  over,  conceal. 
—  L.  oc-  (for  Ob')  \  and  obs.  L.  calere'^,  to 
hide,  allied  to  celare,  to  hide. 

Cement.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  cement.  —  L. 
ccemenium,  rubble,  chippings  of  stone ; 


hence,  cement.  Perhaps  for  ccBdinienttim  *, 
from  ccedere,  to  cut. 

Cemetery.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Low  L.  ccenie- 
termin.^GY.  kol^t^tt^plov,  a  sleeping-place, 
cemetery.  —  Gk.  KOLfxdcv,  I  lull  to  sleep;  in 
pass.,  to  fall  asleep.  Allied  to  K€Ljj.aL,  1  lie 
down.  {^  KI.) 

coma.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Kwpia,  a  deep  sleep. 

—  Gk.  KoipLCLcn,  I  lull  to  sleep  (above). 
Cenobite.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  coenobita,  a 

member  of  a  (social)  fraternity  (Jerome). 

—  L.  coenobium,  a  convent. —  Gk.  kolvo^lov, 
a  convent.  —  Gk.  koivo^los,  living  socially. 

—  Gk.  KOLvo-s,  common  ;  ^los,  life. 
Cenotaph.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  ceno- 

taphe.  —  L.  cenotaphiuni.  —  Gk.  K^vordepLov, 
an  empty  tomb.  —  Gk.  k€v6-s,  empty ;  Td<p-os, 
a  tomb. 

Censer ;  see  Candid. 

Censor.  (L.)  L.  censor,  a  taxer,  valuer, 
assessor,  critic.  —  L.  censere,  to  give  an  opi¬ 
nion,  appraise. 

censure.  (L.)  L.  censura,  orig.  opi¬ 
nion.— L.  censere  (above). 

Cent,  a  hundred,  as  in  per  cent.  (L.) 
In  America,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 

—  L.  centum,  a  hundred  ;  see  Hundred, 
centenary.  (L.)  L.  centenaiius,  re¬ 
lating  to  a  hundred. —  L.  centemis,  a  hun¬ 
dred  (usu.  distributively).  —  L.  centum. 

centennial.  (L.)  Coined  to  mean 
happening  once  in  a  century. —  L.  cent-uni, 
hundred  ;  ann-us,  a  year. 

centesimal.  (L.)  L.  centesim-us,  hun¬ 
dredth.  —  L.  cent-um,  hundred. 

centigrade.  (L.)  Divided  into  a  hun¬ 
dred  degrees.  —  L.  centi-,  for  centtim,  hun¬ 
dred  ;  grad-us,  a  degree ;  see  Grade. 

centipede,  centiped.  (F.-L.)  F. 
centipede.  -  L.  centipeda,  a  many-footed  (lit. 
hundred-footed)  insect.  —  L.  centi-,  for  cen¬ 
tum,  hundred  ;  and  ped-,  stem  of  pes,  foot. 

centuple.  (L.)  L.  centuplex  (stem 
centuplic-),  a  hundredfold.  —  L.  centu-ni, 
hundred  ;  plic-are,  to  fold. 

centurion.  (L.)  L.  acc.  centtirionem,  a 
captain  of  a  hundred.  —  L.  centuria  (below). 

century.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  centurie.  —  L. 
centuria,  a  body  of  a  hundred  men  ;  num*  , 
ber  of  one  hundred. —  L.  centu-m,  hundred. 

quintal,  a  hundred  -  weight.  (F.  — 
Span.  —  Arab.  —  L.)  F.  quintal  (Cot.) 
-Span,  quintal.^  Amh.  qintdr,  a  ^veight 
of  TOO  lbs. —  L.  centum,  a  hundred.. 

Centaur.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  Centaurus.  -  ; 
Gk.  Keuravpos,  a  centaur,  a  creature  half 
man  and  half  horse. 


CENTENARY. 

centaury,  a  plant.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  cen- 
taurea.  —  Gk.  Kepravpir],  centaury ;  a  plant 
named  from  the  Centatir  Chiron. 

Centenary,  Centennial,  Centuple, 
Centurion,  &c. ;  see  Cent. 

I  Centre,  Center.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F. 
ceJitre.  —  L.  centrum.  —  Gk.  KevTpov,  a  spike, 
goad,  prick,  centre.  —  Gk.  k€V7€(xj,  I  goad  on. 

centrifugal,  flying  from  a  centre.  (L.) 
L.  centri-  =  centre-^  crude  form  of  centrtim  \ 
and  fug-ere.,  to  fly. 

centripetal,  tending  towards  a  centre. 
(L.)  L.  centri-  (above) ;  pet-ere,  to  seek. 

concentre,  to  draw  to  a  centre.  (F.- 
L.  —  Gk.)  F.  concentrer.  —  L.  con-  (cum), 
together ;  and  centr-um,  a  centre.  Der. 
concentr-ic,  concentr-ate  (modern). 

eccentric,  departing  from  a  centre, 
odd.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  excentrique.  — 
Late  L.  eccentrictis.  —  Gk.  eKK€VTp-os,  out  of 
the  centre. —  Gk.  l/r,  out ;  Kkvrpov,  centre. 
Ceramic,  relating  to  pottery.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  /cepafjL-os,  potter’s  earth. 

Cere,  to  coat  with  wax.  (L.)  L.  cerare, 
to  wax.  —  L.  cera,  wax.  +  Gk.  /crjpos,  wax. 
cerecloth.  (L  andK.)  Lit.awaxed  cloth, 
cerement.  (L.)  From  cere,  to  wax  ; 
with  suffix  -ment  (L.  -^nenturn), 

ceruse,  white  lead.  (F.  —  L. )  O.  F.  ce¬ 
ruse.  —  L.  cerussa,  white  lead.  —  Y,.cera,  wax. 
Cereal,  relating  to  corn.  (L.)  \u.  cerealis. 
—  L.  ceres,  corn. 

Cerebral,  relating  to  the  brain.  (L. )  L. 

'  cerebr-um,  the  brain.  Cf.  Gk.  Kapa,  head, 
saveloy,  cervelas,  a  kind  of  sausage. 
(F.  —  Ital.  —  L. )  Formerly  cervelas  (Phil¬ 
ips).  —  F.  cervelat,  cervelas.  —  Ital.  ce^'ve- 
lata,  cervelatta,  a  saveloy ;  from  its  con¬ 
taining  brains.  —  Ital.  cervello,  brain.  —  L. 
cei'ebellum,  dimin.  of  cerebrum,  brain. 
Cerecloth,  Cerement ;  see  Cere. 
Ceremony.  (F.  -  L. )  M.  E.  ceremonie. 
—  F.  ceremonie.  —  L.  cce7'ii?ionia,  a  cere¬ 
mony,  rite.  4-Skt.  kar7nan,  action,  rite. 
(VKAR.) 

Certain.  (F.  -  L. )  O.  F.  ce7'tem,  cer¬ 
tain.  —  L.  cert-us,  sure ;  with  suffix  -anus. 
Allied  to  L.  cerne7'e,  to  discriminate ;  Gk. 
KpLveiv,  to  separate,  decide, 
ascertain.  (F.  —  L. )  The  s  is  added. 

.  —  O.  F.  acertai7ier,  acei'tener,  to  make  cer¬ 
tain. —F.  a  (  =  L.  ad,  to);  and  certam, 
certain  (above). 

certify.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  ce7'tifien. 

F.  certifier.  L.  certifiicare,  to  make 

sure.  —  L.  certi-,  for  certo-,  crude  form  of 
certus  (above) ;  and  -fic-,  ioifac-ere^  to  make. 
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Cerulean,  azure.  (L.)  L.  c(£7'uleus, 
ciErulus,  blue.  Perhaps  for  ccelulus^,  from 
ccelu7n,  sky. 

Ceruse,  white-lead  ;  see  Cere. 
Cervical,  belonging  to  the  neck.  (L.) 
L.  ceruic-,  stem  of  ceruix,  neck. 

Cervine,  relating  to  a  hart.  (L.)  L. 
ce7'uin-us.  —  L.  ceru-us,  a  hart ;  see  Hart. 
Cess,  an  assessment;  short  for  assess. 
Cessation,  Cession;  see  Cede. 
Cess-pool.  (C.  ?)  Also  spelt  sess-pool, 
sus-pool.  Prov.  E.  suss,  soss,  hogwash, 
mess,  puddle  ;  prob.  from  Gael,  sos,  any 
unseemly  mixture  of  food,  a  coarse  mess. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Gael,  sugh,  sogh,  moisture, 
W.  sug,  moisture,  W.  soch,  a  drain.  Pool 
is  certainly  a  Celtic  word ;  see  Pool. 
^  The  initial  letter  should  certainly  be  s. 

Cetaceous,  of  the  whale  kind.  (L.  — 
Gk.)  L.  cete,  cetus,^(j]7L.  Krjros,  a  sea^ 
monster. 

Chafe  ;  see  Caldron. 

Chafer,  Cockchafer.  (E.)  A.  S. 
ceafor,  a  kind  of  beetle.  +  Du.  kever\  G. 
kafer. 

Chaff.  (E.)  A.  S.  ceaf,  later  chcef,  husk 
of  grain. -f-Du.  kaf\  G.  kaff.  ^  The  verb 
to  chaff  =  to  chafe,  i.e.  to  vex. 

chaffinch,  a  bird.  (E.)  I.  e.  chaff- 
fi7tch  ;  it  frequents  barn-doors. 

Chaffer  ;  see  Cheap. 

Chaffinch ;  see  Chaff. 

Chagrin.  (F.-Turk.  ?)  F.  chag7'in, 
melancholy.  Diez  identifies  it  with  F. 
chag7dn,  shagreen,  a  rough  stuff  taken  as 
the  type  of  corroding  care  ;  see  Shagreen. 
Chain.  (F.-L.)  O.F.  chaine,  chaene. 
—  L.  catena,  a  chain. 

chignon.  (F,  —  L.)  Hair  twisted 
another  spelling  of  F.  chaino7t,  a  link. — 
F.  chaiiie,  O,.  F.  chahte,  a  chain  (above). 

concatenate.  (L.)  L.  concateiiatus, 
pp.  of  co7icatena7'e,  to  link  together.  —  L. 
co7t-  (cu77i),  together ;  and  cate7ia,  a  chain. 
Chair,  Chaise  ;  see  Cathedral. 
Chalcedony,  a  kind  of  quartz.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  chalcedonius ,  Rev.  xxi.  19.  —  Gk. 
XaXKrjbwv,  Rev.  xxi.  19  ;  a  stone  found  at 
Chalcedon,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
Chaldron ;  see  Caldron. 

Chalice,  a  cup.  (F.  — L.)  O.F.  calice 
(dialectally,  chalice).  —  L.  calice7n,  acc.  of 
calix,  a  cup.  Allied  to  calyx,  but  not  the 
same  word. 

Chalk ;  see  Calx. 

Challenge  ;  see  Calumny. 
Chalybeate.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Used  of  water 
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named  fiom  the  Chalybes,  a  people  of 
Pontus,  who  made  it. 

Chamber.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  cha77ih'e  ; 
O.  F.  ca77ibre.  —  L.  ca77ie7'a,  €a77iara,  a 
vault,  vaulted  room,  room.  KAM.) 

chamberlain.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.  —  L.)  F. 
cha77ibe7'lai7i,  O.  F.  cha77ib7'ele7ic.^O.  H.  G. 
cha77ierli7ic,  M.  H.  G.  ka77ie7'li7ic ,  one  who 
has  the  care  of  rooms ;  form.ed  with  suffix 
-l-i7ic  (the  same  as  E.  -l-hig)^  from  L. 
ca77iera  (above). 

comrade.  (Span.  —  L.)  Span.  ca77iarada, 
a  company  ;  also  an  associate,  comrade.  — 
Span.  ca77ia7'a,  a  chamber,  cabin.  —  L. 
ca77ie7'a  (above). 

Chameleon.  (L.  —  Gk).  L.  cha77i(Eleo7t. 
—  Gk.  \aiiaL-\iojv,  lit.  a  ground-lion, 
dwarf-lion  ;  a  kind  of  lizard.  —  Gk. 
on  the  ground  (also  dwarf,  in  comp.)  ;  and 
xiojv,  lion. 

chamomile.  (Low  L.  —  Gk.)  Low  L. 
€a77io7Jiilla  {cha77i077iilla).  —  Gk. 
ii-qKov,  lit.  ground-apple,  from  the  apple¬ 
like  smell  of  the  flower.  —  Gk.  on  the 

ground  (see  above)  ;  apple. 

Chamois.  (F.  —  G.)  F.  cha77iois.  — 
M.  H.  G.  ga77iz  (G.  ge77ise),  a  chamois. 
^  Borrowed  from  some  Swiss  dialectal  form. 

shammy,  a  kind  of  leather.  (F.  ~G.) 
Grig.  cha77iois  leather ;  see  Blount  and 
Philips.  See  above. 

Champ,  to  eat  noisily.  (Scand.) 
Formerly  cha77i  or  cha77i77i.^S\wQdi.  dial. 
kd77isa,  to  chew  with  difficulty.  Cf.  Icel. 
kiaptr,  jaw. 

Champagne,  Champaign,  Cham¬ 
pion  ;  see  Camp. 

.  Chance  ;  see  Cadence. 

Chancel,  Chancery ;  see  Cancer. 
Chandler,  Chandelier  ;  see  Candid. 
Change.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  chaiiger  ;  O.  F. 
cha7igier.  —  Low  L.  ca77ibiare,  to  change 
(Lex  Salica).  — L.  ca77ibire,  to  exchange. 

exchange.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  ¥,  escha7ige, 
sb.  ;  escha7iger,  vb.,  to  exchange.  —  O.  F.  es- 
(  =  L.  ex) ;  and  F.  cha7iger,  to  change  (above) . 
Channel ;  see  Canal. 

Chant ;  see  Cant  (i). 

Chaos.  (Gk.)  L.  chaos ^  Lat.  spelling  of 
Gk.  x^^^)  chaos,  abyss,  lit.  a  cleft.  —  Gk. 
Xct-,  base  of  to  gape. 

chasm.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  chasma,  a  gulf. 
—  Gk.  x^^V^i  2,  yawning  cleft. —  Gk.  x®‘ 
(above). 

Chap  (i),  to  cleave,  crack.  Chop,  to  cut. 


to  cut  off ;  kappe7i,  to  cut ;  Swed.  kappa, 
Dan.  kappe,  to  cut ;  G.  kappe7i,  to  cut, 
lop.  Cognate  with  Gk.  Ko-m^iv,  to  cut. 
Church  Slav,  skopiti,  to  cut.  (y'  SKAP.) 
See  Capon. 

chip.  (E.)  Dimin.  form  of  chap  or 
chop ;  hence,  to  cut  a  little  at  a  time, 
chop,  the  same  as  Chap  above, 
chump,  a  log.  (Scand.)  —  Icel.  kuTnbr, 
tre-kiwibr,  a  log  of  wood  ;  from  Icel. 
ku77ibr,  nasalised  form  of  kubbr,^  a  chop¬ 
ping.  —  Icel.  kubba,  to  chop  ;  allied  to  E. 
chop.  Der.  chu77ip-e7id,  i.  e.  thick  end. 
Chap  (2),  Chapman;  see  Cheap. 
Chapel,  Chaperon  ;  see  Cape  (1). 
Chapiter ;  see  Capital. 

Chaplet;  see  Cape  (i). 

Chaps,  Chops,  the  jaws.  (Scand.)  A 
South  E.  variety  of  North  E.  chafts  or 
chaffs,  jaws  (Cleveland  Gloss.)  —  Icel. 
kjaptr  (pt  pron.  as  ft),  the  jaw  ;  Swed. 
kdft,  Dan.  kiceft,  jaw,  chops.  Allied  to 
A.  S.  ceajl,  jowl,  Gk.  yaficpai,  'Sk.t.  Ja7nbha, 
jaws  ;  and  see  Chew,  Jowl. 

Chapter  ;  see  Capital. 

Char  (i),  to  turn  to  charcoal.  (E.)  To 
char  is  simply  to  turn  ;  wood  turned  to 
coal  was  said  to  be  cha7'red.  M.  E. 
cherrcTi,  charre7t,  to  turn  ;  A.  S.  cer7'a7t,  to 
turn.  —  A.  S.  ce7'r  (also  cierr,  cyrr),  a  turn. 
-f-Du.  keer,  a  turn,  time,  keercTi,  to  turn  ; 
O.  H.  G.  cher,  a  turning  about,  G.  kehre7i, 
to  turn.  Hence  char-coal,  i.e.  charred  coal. 

char  (2),  a  turn  of  work.  (E.)  Also 
cha7'e,  cho7'e,  chewre ;  lil.  E.  cher,  char, 
orig.  a  turn,  hence,  a  space  of  time,  turn  of 
work,  &c.  Hence  char-wo77ian,  a  woman 
who  does  a  turn  of  work.  See  Ajar. 

Char  (3),  a  fish.  (C.)  Named  from  its 
red  belly ;  [the  W.  name  is  torgoch,  red- 
bellied,  from  tor,  belly,  and  coch,  red.]  — 
Gael,  ceara,  red,  from  cear,  blood ;  Irish 
cear,  red,  also  blood.  Cf.  E.  gore. 

Character.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  character.  — 
Gk.  x^P^>^'’"hP)  engraved  or  stamped 
mark.  —  Gk.  xapacr(7€tr',  to  furrow,  scratch, 
engrave. 

Charade.  (F.  —  Prov.  —  Span.?)  F. 
cha7'ade,  introduced  from  Proven9al  (Bra- 
chet)  ;  Languedoc  charrade,  idle  talk 
(Liltre).  Prob.  from  Span,  charrada, 
speech  or  action  of  a  clown.  —  Span.  char7'0f 
a  clown,  peasant. 

Charcoal;  see  Char  (1). 


containing  iron.  Coined  from  L.  chalyb-s, 
steel.  —  Gk.  x^^^^  (stem  steel; 


(E.  ?)  M.  E.  chappeTt,  choppen,  to  cut ; 
hence,  to  gape  open  like  a  wound  made  by  a 
cut.  Not  found  in  A.  S.  +0.  Du.  koppe7i. 


CHARGE. 


CHECK. 


Charge,  Chariot ;  see  Car. 

Charity ;  see  Caress. 

Charlatan.  (F.  —  Ital.)  F.  charlatait. 
■-  Ital.  ciarlatano,  a  mountebank,  great 
talker,  prattler.  —  Ital.  ciarlare,  to  prattle.  — 
Ital.  ciarla,  prattle.  Prob.  of  imitative  origin. 

Charlock,  a  kind  of  wild  mustard.  (E.) 
Prov.  E.  carlock.  —  A.  S.  cei'lic ;  the  latter 
syllable  means  Geek;’  origin  of  cer-  un¬ 
known.. 

Charm.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  char77te,  sb.  - 
O.  F.  char77ie,  an  enchantment.  —  L.  car7nen, 
a  song,  enchantment.  KAS.) 

Charnel ;  see  Carnal. 

Chart,  Charter;  see  Card  (i). 

Chary ;  see  Care. 

Chase  (i),  (2),  (3) ;  see  Capacious. 
Chasm  ;  see  Chaos. 

Chaste,  Chasten,  Chastise ;  see 
Caste. 

Chasuble ;  see  Casino. 

Chat,  Chatter.  (E.)  M.  E.  chate7'e7t, 
also  chitercTt^  to  chatter,  twitter  ;  frequent¬ 
ative  form  of  chat.  An  imitative  word  ; 
cf.  Du.  k'wettere7t,  to  warble,  chatter,  Swed. 
kvittra,  to  chirp ;  Skt.  gad,  to  recite,  gada, 
speech. 

Chateau;  see  Castle. 

Chattels ;  see  Capital. 

Chatter ;  see  Chat. 

Chaw ;  see  Chew. 

Chaws,  old  spelling  of  Jaws ;  see 
Chew. 

Cheap,  at  a  low  price.  (L.)  Not  E., 
but  L.  M.  E.  chep,  cheeps  barter,  price ; 
always  a  sb.  Hence  good  cheap^  in  a  good 
market  (F.  boTt  TTiarche) ;  whence  E.  cheapo 
used  as  an  adj.  A.S.  cedp^  price;  whence 
the  verb  cedpian,  to  cheapen,  buy.  So  also 
Du.  koop,  a  bargain,  whence  koopCTt^  to  buy  ; 
G.  kauf,  purchase,  whence  kaufe7t,  to  buy  ; 
Icel.  kaup^  Swed.  kdp,  Dan.  kiob,  a  purchase  ; 
Goth.  katipoTt  (weak  vb.),  to  traffic.  But 
all  these  words  are  borrowed  from  L. ;  in 
particular,  the  O.  H.  G.  choufo^  a  huckster, 
is  merely  L.  caupo,  a  huckster.  Cf.  Gk. 
KdrTriKo<5,  a  peddler,  Russ,  ktipite,  to  buy. 

chaffer.  (L.  The  verb  is  from 

the  M.  E.  sb.  chapfa7'e,  also  chaffa7'e,  a  bar¬ 
gaining.  —  A.  S.  cedp,  a  bargain  (see  above) ; 
and  faru^  a  journey,  also  business ;  see 
Fare. 

chapman,  a  merchant.  (L.  a77d  E  )  The 
familiar  chap  is  merely  short  for  chap77ia7i. 

cedp77ia7i,  a  merchant.  —  A.  S.  cedp, 
price,  barter  (see  above) ;  and  77ia7i,  a  man. 
chop  (2),  to  barter.  (O.  Du.)  M.  E. 
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copen  (Lydgate).  -  Du.  koopen,  to  buy ;  the 
same  as  A.  S.  cedpian,  to  cheapen ;  see 
Cheap  above. 

cope  (2),  to  vie  with.  (Du.)  Orig.  to 
cheapen,  barter,  bargain  with  ;  M.  E.  copeft 
(as  above). 

keep,  to  regard.  (L.)  Not  E.,  but  L. 
M.  E.  kepen.  A.  S.  cepan,  also  cypan,  orig. 
to  traffic,  sell,  also  to  seek  after,  store  up, 
keep.  This  verb  is  a  mere  derivative  of 
A.vS.  cedp,  barter,  price  ;  see  above. 

Cheat,  to  defraud.  (F.  — L.)  Cheat  is 
merely  short  for  escheat ;  cf.  M.  E.  chete,  an 
escheat  (Prompt.  Parv.).  The  escheate7's 
were  often  cheate7's\  hence  the  verb.  See 
escheat,  entered  under  Cadence. 

Check,  a  sudden  stop,  repulse.  (F.  — 
Pers.)  M.  E.  chek,  a  stop  ;  also  check  !  in 
playing  chess.  The  word  is  due  to  the 
game,  which  is  very  old.  The  orig.  sense 
of  check  was  ‘  king  f  i.e.  mind  the  king,  the 
king  is  in  danger. —  O.  F.  eschec.  ‘a  check 
at  chess-play,’  Cot.  —  Pers.  shdh,  a  king, 
king  at  chess  ;  whence  shdh-77idt,  check¬ 
mate,  lit.  ‘  the  king  is  dead,’  from  77idt,  he 
is  dead.  Similarly  we  have  F.  echec,  a 
check,  repulse,  defeat,  pi.  echecs,  chess  ; 
Ital.  scacco,  a  square  of  a  chess-board,  also 
a  check,  defeat.  See  chess  below. 

checker,  chequer,  to  mark  with 
squares.  (F.  —  Pers.)  To  mark  with  squares 
like  those  on  a  chess-board.  M.  E.  chek- 
ke7%  chekere,  a  chess-board.  (Hence  The 
Checkers,  an  inn-sign.) —  O.  F.  eschequier,  a 
chess-board,  also,  an  exchequer.  —  O.  P . 
eschec,  check !  at  chess  ;  see  above. 

checkers,  chequers,  an  old  name  for 
the  game  at  draughts ;  from  the  checker  or 
chess-board ;  see  above. 

check-mate.  (F.  —  Pers.)  From  Pers. 
shdh  77idt,  the  king  is  dead  ;  see  Check. 

cheque.  (F.  —  Pers.)  A  pedantic  spell¬ 
ing  of  check,  from  confusion  with  exche¬ 
quer  ;  it  is  really  a  name  given  to  a  draft 
for  money,  of  which  one  keeps  a  memo¬ 
randum  or  cou7tte7'-check. 

chess,  the  game  of  the  kings.  (F.  —  Pers.) 
A  corrupted  form  of  checks,  i.e.  kings  ;  see 
Check  above.  —  O.  F.  eschecs,  chess  ;  really 
the  pi.  of  eschec,  check,  orig.  ‘  king.’ 

From  Pers.  shdh,  a  king,  were  formed 
O.  P".  eschec,  F.  echec,  E.  check,  Ital.  scacco. 
Span.  xaque,jaq7ie.  Port,  xaque,  G.  schach, 
Du.  schaak,  Dan  skak,  Swed.  schack.  Low 
Lat.  Indus  scacco7'U77i  =  gD.me  of  checks,  or 
of  kings. 

exchequer,  a  court  of  revenue.  (F.  — 
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Pers.)  M.  E.  eschekere.^O.Y .  escheqtiier, 
a  chess-board  ;  hence  a  checkered  cloth  on 
which  accounts  were  reckoned  by  means  of 
counters.  —  O.  F.  eschec,  check ;  see  Check. 

Cheek.  (E.)  M.  E.  cheke^  cheoke.  —  A.  S. 
cedce,  cheek.  +Du.  kaak,  jaw,  cheek  ;  Swed. 
kek,  jaw.  Allied  to  J aw. 

Cheer.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  chere, 
orig.  the  mien  ;  hence  Ho  be  ofgood<:ter.’ 

—  b.  F.  chere,  the  face.  —  Low.  L.  cara, 
face.  —  Gk.  «apa,  the  head.  Der.  cheer-fuly 
&c. 

Cheese.  (L.)  M.  E.  chese.  A.  S.  cese^ 
cyse.  —  L.  caseus,  cheese ;  whence  other 
forms  are  borrowed. 

Chemise.  (F,  — L.  —  Arab.)  Y.  chemise. 

—  Late  L.  camisia,  a  shirt,  thin  'dress.  — 
Arab.  qafniSy  a  shirt,  tunic. 

Chemist,  Chymist  ;  short  for  al¬ 
chemist  ;  see  Alchemy. 

Cheque,  Chequer  ;  see  Check. 
Cherish ;  see  Caress. 

Cherry.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.E.  cheri,  a 
mistake  for  cherisy  the  final  s  being  mistaken 
for  the  pi.  inflexion.  —  O.  F.  cerise.  —  L. 
cerasus.,  a  cheriy^-tree.  —  Gk.  K^paaoSy  a 
cherry-tree ;  usually  said  to  come  from 
Ce7'asos,  in  Pontus ;  a  story  which  Curtius 
doubts. 

Chert,  a  kind  of  quartz.  (C.  ?)  The 
Kentish  form  is  chai'ty  rough  ground.  Pro¬ 
bably  from  Irish  ceaH,  a  pebble;  cf.  Gael. 
carry  a  shelf  of  rock,  W.  careg,  stone. 

Cherub.  (Heb.)  The  true  pi.  is  cherub¬ 
im.  -  Heb.  k'riib  (pi.  k"rubh7i\  a  mystic 
figure. 

Chervil,  a  plant.  (L.  — Gk.)  A.S  .  ccer- 
Jille.^'L.  ccerefolium  (Pliny).  — Gk.  xaipk- 
(pvWoVy  chervil,  lit.  pleasant  leaf.  —  Gk. 
Xaip-uvy  to  rejoice ;  cpvKKov,  leaf. 

Chess  ;  see  Check. 

Chest.  (L.  —  G.)  M.E.  chestey  chiste. 
A.  S.  cyste.  —  L.  cista.  —  Gk.  Kiar^y  a  chest, 
box  (whence  G.  kistey  &c.) 

cist,  a  sort  of  tomb.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  cista ; 
as  above. 

cistern.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  cisterue.  — 
L.  cisternay  a  reservoir  for  water.  —  L.  cista 
(above). 

Chestnut,  Chesnut.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
Chesnut  is  short  for  chestnut y  which  is 
short  for  chesten-nut,  nut  of  the  chesten, 
which  is  the  old  name  of  the  tree,  called 
in  M.E.  chesiein.  -  O.  F.  chastaigne  (F. 
chdtaigne).  —  !..  castaneay  chestnut-tree. - 
Gk.  KCLGTavoVy  a  chestnut ;  chesnuts  were 
called  Kaarava,  or  Kapva  Kaaravaia,  from 


Kdarapa,  Castana,  the  name  of  a  city  in 
Pontus  where  they  abounded. 

Cheval-de-frise,  an  obstruction  with 
spikes.  (F.)  Lit.  'horse  of  Friesland,’  a 
jocular  name  ;  the  pi.  chevaux-de-Frise  is 
commoner. 

Chevalier ;  see  Cavalier. 

Chew,  Chaw.  (E.)  M.  E.  chewen, 

A.  S.  ceowan,  to  chew,  eat.  -f-Du.  kaauwen  ; 

G.  kauen  ;  Russ,  jevate.  Der.  chaw,  sb.,  ^ 
a  jaw  ;  now  spelt  jo,w. 

Chicanery.  (F.  —  Pers.  ?)  F.  chicanerie,  1 
wrangling,  pettifogging ;  Cot.  —  Y .chicaner,  j 

to  wrangle ;  orig.  to  dispute  in  the  game  j 
of  the  mall  or  chicane  (Brachet).  This  sb.  ; 
chicaiie  is  from  the  medieval  Gk.  t^vkcivlov, 
a  word  of  Byzantine  origin  (id.).  Prob. 
from  Pers.  chaugiin,  a  club,  bat. 

Chicken.  (E.)  Sometimes  shortened 
to  chick  ;  but  the  M.  E.  word  is  chiken, 

A.  S.  cicen  (for  cycen  *,  not  found)  ;  prob. 
dimin.  of  cocc,  a  cock  (cf.  kitten  from  caf). 

So  also  Du.  kieken,  kuiken,  a  chicken,  ap-  ^ 
pears  to  be  a  dimin.  from  O.  Du.  cockey  a 
cock  ;  cf.  E.  chuck,  a  chicken  (Shak.),  and 
G.  kuchlein,  a  chicken.  ^  To  prove  the  re¬ 
lation  to  cock,  we  want  further  light  on  the 
A.  S.  form.  Perhaps  from  Chuck  (2). 

Chicory,  a  plant,  succory.  (F.  — L. — 
Gk.)  F.  chicoree.  —  L.  cichorium.  —  Gk. 
KLX<^piov,  KixlopT),  succory,  p.  Succory  is  a 
corrupter  form  of  the  word,  apparently  for 
siccory  or  cichory,  from  L.  cichorium. 

Chide.  (E. )  M.  E.  chiden.  A.  S.  cidan, 
to  chide,  brawl. 

Chief,  Chieftain  ;  see  Capital. 
Chiffonier,  a  cupboard.  (F.)  Lit.  a 
place  to  put  rags  in.  —  F.  chiffonier,  a  rag¬ 
picker,  also  a  cupboard.  —  F.  chiffon,  a  rag, 
Orig.  unknown. 

Chignon ;  see  Chain. 

Chilblain ;  see  Cool.  I 

Child.  (E.)  M.E.  child.  A.S.  did. 
Allied  to  Du.  and  G.  kind,  a  child,  Goth, 
kiltheiy  the  womb.  (^GA.)  See  Chit,  Kin. 
Chill ;  see  Cool. 

Chime ;  see  Cymbal. 

Chimaera,  Chimera.  (L. -Gk.)  L. 
chimcera.  -  Gk.  a  she-goat ;  also  a 

fabulous  monster,  with  a  goat’s  body.  —  Gk. 
xip.apoSy  he-goat.-f Icel.  gymbryyowng  ewe- 
lamb. 

Chimney.  (F. -L. -Gk.)  Y.cheminee,  , 

‘  a  chimney Cot.  —  Low  L.  caminata, 
pro\dded  with  a  chimney ;  hence,  a  chimney. 

—  L.  caminus,  a  fire-place.  —  Gk.  Kap-Lvos, 
oven,  fire-place.  ' 


CHIMPANZEE. 


Chimpanzee,  an  ape.  (African.)  I  am 
informed  that  the  name  is  tshnpanzee  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  gulf  of  Guinea. 

Chin.  (E.)  M.  E.  chin.  A.  S.  cin.  + 
Du.  kin,  Icel.  kinn^  Dan.  kind,  Swed. 
kind ;  Goth,  khtmis,  the  cheek ;  G.  kinn, 
cheek ;  L.  gena,  cheek ;  Gk.  y4vvs,  chin ; 
Skt.  hamt  (for  gann),  jaw. 

China.  (China.)  Short  for  china-ware, 
or  ware  from  China.  The  name  of  the 
people  was  formerly  Chineses ;  we  have 
dropped  the  final  s,  and  use  Chinese  as  a 
pi. ;  hence  Chinee  in  the  singular,  by  a 
second  dropping  of  se. 

Chincough,  whooping-cough.  (E.)  Put 
for  chink-cough ;  cf.  Scotch  kink-cough, 
kink-host  {host  means  cough).  A  kink  is  a 
catch  in  the  breath,  nasalised  form  of  a 
base  KIK,  to  gasp,  -f-  Hu.  kinkhoest  \  O. 
Du.  kichhoest\  Swed.  kikhosta,  chincough, 
kikna,  to  gasp ;  G.  keichen,  to  gasp.  Cf. 
Cackle  and  Choke. 

Chine.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  O.  Y.eschine  (F. . 
echine),  the  back-bone.  —  O.  H.  G.  skind,  a 
needle,  prickle  (G.  schiene,  a  splint).  For 
the  sense,  cf.  L.  spina,  a  thorn,  spine, 
backbone. 

Chink  (i),  a  cleft.  (E.)  Formed  by 
adding  k  to  M.  E.  chine,  a  cleft,  rift.  —  A.  S 
cinu,  a  chink. —  A.  S.  cinan,  to  split  (strong 
vb.).  -f-  Du.  keen,  a  chink,  also  a  germ; 
kenen,  to  bud ;  cf.  G.  keimen,  to  bud. 
(Germinating  seeds  make  a  crack  in  the 
ground.) 

Chink  (2),  to  jingle.  (E.)  An  imitative 
word;  cf.  clink,  clank',  and  see  Chin- 
cough. 

Chintz.  (Hindustani  —  Skt.)  YiraA.chhint, 
spotted  cotton  cloth,  named  from  the 
variegated  patterns  on  it ;  chhlt,  chintz, 
also  a  spot. —  Skt.  chitra,  variegated,  spot¬ 
ted. 

Chip;  see  Chap  (i). 

Chirography,  handwriting.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
X€ipoypa<p€Tv,  to  write  with  the  hand.  —  Gk. 

crude  form  of  x^/p,  the  hand ;  ypacpuv, 
to  write.  W  GHAR.)  Cf.  chiro-niancy. 
fortune-telling  by  the  hand ;  chiro-pod-ist , 
one  who  handles  (and  cures)  the  feet. 

chirurgeon,  the  old  spelling  of  surgeon. 
(E*  "  Gk.)  F.  chirurgien,  *  a  surgeon  ;  ’ 
Cot.  —  F.  chirurgie,  surgery. —  Gk.  x^ipovp- 
y'la,  a  working  with  the  hands,  skill  with 
the  hands,  art,  surgery.  —  Gk.  x^^po-,  crude 

form  of  x^^Pf  iEe  hand ;  and  epy^iv,  to 
work. 

surgeon,  contracted  form  of  chirur- 
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geon ;  see  above.  Der.  surgical,  short  for 
chirurgical suigery,  corruption  of  chir-- 
urgy^^Y.  chirurgie,  or  else  of  surgeon-ry. 

Chirp.  (E.)  Also  chirrup.  M.  E.  chir- 
pen.  Also  M.  E.  chirken,  chirnien,  to 
chirp.  The  forms  chh'-p,  chir-k,  chir-m 
are  from  an  imitative  base  KIR,  to  coo ; 
cf.  Du.  kirren,  to  coo ;  Skt.  gir.  the  voice ; 
L.  garrire,  to  chatter.  (>v^GAR.) 

Chirurgeon ;  see  Chiromancy. 

Chisel.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  chisel.  ^O.  F. 
chisel,  cisel  (F.  ciseau).  Cf.  Low  L. 
cisellus,  scissors  (a.  d.  1352).  O.  F.  cisel 
answers  to  Low  L.  ccesillus  *  or  ccesellus 
not  found,  but  a  mere  variant  of  h.cisorium, 
a  cutting  instrument  (Vegetius) ;  see  Sche- 
ler’s  note  to  Diez.  —  L.  cces-um,  supine  of 
C(Ede7'e,  to  cut ;  whence  also  late  L,  incisor, 
a  carver,  cutter ;  see  Caesura. 

Scissors.  (F.-L.)  The  mod.  E.  scis- 
sors  is  a  corrupt  spelling,  due  to  confusion 
with  Low  L.  scissor  (from  scindei'e,  to  cut\ 
which,  however,  only  means  a  man  who 
cuts,  a  butcher,  a  tailor,  and  has,  in  fact, 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  word.  The 
old  spelling  was  sizars,  cizars,  or  cizers ; 
and  this  again  was  adapted  (by  putting 
the  E.  suffix  -ers  in  place  of  F.  -eaux)  from 
F.  ciseaux,  ‘  sizars,  or  little  sheers ;  ’  Cot. 
This  F.  ciseaux  cnHoYS,  pi.  of  ciseau,  a 
chisel.  Thus,  etymologically,  E.  scissors 
=  cisers=  cisels,  pi.  of  cisel  =  chisel. 

Chit,  a  shoot,  sprig;  a  pert  child.  (E.) 
The  true  sense  is  a  shoot,  or  bud  ;  hence, 
a  forward  child.  Put  for  chith.  A.  S.  ci^S, 
a  germ,  sprig,  sprout.  Allied  to  Goth. 
keian,  uskeian,  to  produce  a  shoot ;  also  to 
E.  child,  kin.  (v'GI,  for  GA.) 

Chivalry;  see  Cavalier. 

Chlorine,  a  pale  green  gas.  (Gk.) 
Named  from  its  colour.  —  Gk.  x^ct;/)-ds,  pale 
green.  (^v^GHAR.) 

chloroform.  (L.  and  Gk.)  The  latter 
element  relates  to  formic  acid,  an  acid 
formerly  obtained  from  red  ants.  —  L.  for¬ 
mica,  an  ant. 

Chocolate  ;  see  Cacao. 

Choice ;  see  Choose. 

Choir ;  see  Chorus. 

Choke.  (E.)  M.  E.  chowken,  cheken, 
cheokien.  A.  S.  ceocian  ;  only  in  the  deri¬ 
vative  dceScung,  to  translate  L.  ruminatio, 
which  the  glossator  hardly  seems  to  have 
understood.  +  Icel.  koka,  to  gulp,  kyka,  to 
swallow,  from  kok,  the  gullet.  Allied  to 
Cough,  and  Chuck  (2). 

Choler,  the  bile,  anger.  (F.  —  L. -Gk.) 
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Anger  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  excess  of 
bile.  M.E.  coler.  —  O.  F.  colere.  —  L.  cholera^ 
bile  ;  also  cholera,  bilious  complaint.  —  Gk. 
Xo\€f)a,  cholera ; 
wrath.  See  Gall. 

cholera.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  cholera^  as 
above.  And  see  Melancholy. 

Choose.  (E.)  M.  E.  chesen,  chusen.  A.  S. 
ceosan^  to  choose  (pt.  t.  ceds).  +  Du.  and 
G.  kiesen^  Goth,  kiusan ;  allied  to  L.  gus- 
-tare^  to  taste,  Gk.  yevofxai,  I  taste,  Skt. 
jush,  to  relish.  (y^GUS.)  See  Gust. 

choice.  (F.  —  Teut.)  Not  E.  M.  E. 
chois.  —  O.  F.  cliois  (F.  choix).  —  O.  F. 
choisir,  coisir,  to  choose.  Of  Teut.  origin  ; 
cf.  Goth,  kitisan,  to  choose. 

Chop  (i),  to  cut;  see  Chap  (i). 

Chop  (2),  to  barter ;  see  Cheap. 

Chops ;  see  Chaps. 

Chord.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  cJi07'da.  —  Gk. 
Xo/)5t7,  the  string  of  a  musical  instrument, 
orig.  a  string  of  gut,  related  to 
guts. 

cord.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  corde.  — 
F.  corde.  —  Low  L.  cor  da,  a  thin  rope  ;  the 
same  as  L.  chorda  ;  see  above.  Der.  co7'd- 
~age  (F.  coj'dage) ;  cord-o7t  (F.  co7'don) ; 
coj'd-elier  (F.  cordelier,  a  twist  of  rope,  also 
a  Gray  Friar,  who  used  such  a  twist,  from 
cordeler,  to  twist  ropes.) 

monochord,  a  musical  instrument  with 
one  string.  (Gk.)  Gk.  {jlopo-s,  single ; 
chord. 

Chorus.  (L.  — Gk).  L.  cliortis,  a  band 
of  singers.  —  Gk.  a  dance,  a  band  of 

dancers  or  singers.  Der.  cho7'-al,  chor-i- 
ster. 

choir.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  The  choir  of  a 
church  is  the  part  where  the  choir  sit. 
Also  spelt  quire ;  M.E.  queir,  quer.  — 
O.  F.  choeur,  Hhe  quire  of  a  church,  a 
troop  of  singers;’  Cot.  —  L.  cho7'tnii,  acc. 
of  cho7'tis  (above.) 

Chough,  a  bird.  (E.)  M.  E.  chough, 
A.  S.  ceo.  Named  from  cawmg;  see  Caw. 
-4-  Du.  kaauw,  Dan.  kaa,  Swed.  kaja,  a 
jackdaw. 

Chouse,  to  cheat.  (Turk.)  To  act  as  a 
chouse  or  cheat.  Ben  Jonson  has  chiaus  in 
the  sense  of  ‘a  Turk,’  with  the  implied 
sense  of  'cheat;’  Alchemist,  i.  i.  The 
allusion  is  to  a  Turkish  chiatis  or  inter¬ 
preter,  who  committed  a  notorious  fraud 
in  1609.  —  Turk,  chd  'ush,  a  sergeant,  mace- 
bearer,  Palmer’s  Pers.  Diet. ;  chdush,  a 
sergeant,  herald,  messenger.  Rich.  Diet.  p. 
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Chrism ;  see  below. 

Christ,  the  anointed  one.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
A.  S.  Crist.  Christus.  ^Gk. 

anointed.  —  Gk.  I  anoint.  Allied 

to  L.  fricare,  Skt.  ghxish,  to  rub,  grind, 
(y/  GHAR.)  Der.  Christ-iaft,  Ch7'ist-e7t- 
do7n,  &c. ;  Ch'rist-7nas  (see  Mass)  ;  anti- 
cJiTdst,  opponent  of  Christ  (from  Gk.  di/rt, 
against ;  see  i  John,  ii.  18). 

chrism,  holy  unction.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
Also  spelt  chriso77ie,  whence  chriso77ie-child, 
a  child  wearing  a  ch7'iso7ne-cloth,  or  cloth 
which  a  child  wore  after  holy  unction.  — 
O.  F.  cres77te,  '  the  crisome,  or  oyle,’  Cot. 
—  Low  L.  chris7na,  holy  oil.  —  Gk.  xP^^P-^t 
an  unguent.  —  Gk.  xp'i^  (as  above). 

Chromatic,  relating  to  colours.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  "*  XP^P^''’’’  stem 

of  xpii’P^i  colour ;  allied  to  XP^^’  skin. 

achromatic,  colourless.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
dxp<^po.r-os,  colourless.  —  Gk.  d-,  not ;  XP^~ 
fjLar-  (as  above). 

chrome,  chromium.  (Gk.)  A  metal ; 
its  compounds  exhibit  beautiful  colours.  — 
Gk.  xp^P~^^  colour. 

Chronicle.  (F.  —  Low  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E. 

C7'onicle,  with  inserted  I ;  also  C7'07tike, 
cronique.  —  O.  F.  C7'onique ;  pi.  C7'07iiqties, 
chronicles,  annals.  —  Low  L.  ch7'07ttca,  fern, 
sing. ;  put  for  neut.  pi.  —  Gk.  xpovind,  pk, 
annals.— Gk.  XP^^^^^ 

time.  Der.  ch7'07t-ic  {  =  xpovik6s). 

anachronism,  error  in  chronology. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  dvaxpoPLCTfios.  —  Gk.  dvaxpovi- 
leiv,  to  refer  to  a  wrong  time.  — Gk.  dvd, 
up,  back  (wrong)  ;  xP^^o^»  time. 

chronology,  science  of  dates.  (Gk.) 
From  XP^^®“^»  time ;  \6y-os,  discourse ; 
see  Logic. 

chronometer,  time-measurer.  (Gk.) 
From  xpo*'o-y»  time ;  fihpov,  measure ;  see 
Metre. 

synchronism,  concurrence  in  time. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  avyxpovLafxos.  —  Gk.  (xvyxpovos, 
contemporaneous.  —  Gk.  avy-,  for  ovv, 
together ;  xpoi'o?,  time. 

Chrysalis,  the  form  taken  by  some 
insects.  (Gk.)  Gk.  gold- 

coloured  sheath  of  butterflies,  chrysalis. - 
Gk.  xp^^'^^i  ;  see  G-old. 

chrysolite,  a  yellow  stone.  (L.  — Gk.) 
L.  chrysolithus,  Rev.  xxi.  20. —  Gk.  XP'^^^’ 
\i6os.  —  Gk.  xpi^^o-s,  gold  ;  XlOos,  stone. 

chrysoprase.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  ch7yso- 
prasus.  Rev.  xxi.  20.  —  Gk.  xp^^oirpaaos,  a 
yellow-green  stone.  —  Gk.  XP^<^^'^>  goHj 
TTpdaov,  a  (green)  leek. 


CHUB. 

Chub,  a  fish,  (Scand.)  Named  from  its 
fatness ;  cf.  Dan.  kobbe^  a  seal,  prov.  Swed. 
kubbug,  chubby,  fat,  from  Swed.  kubb,  a 
block,  log.  — Prov.  Swed.  kubba^  to  lop, 
chop;  allied  to  E.  chop\  and  see  Chump, 
under  Chap  (i). 

chubby,  fat.  (Scand.)  Prov.  Swed. 
kubbug  (above). 

Chuck  (i),  to  strike  gently,  toss.  (F.  — 
Teut.)  Formerly  written  chock  (Turber- 
ville).  —  F.  choquer,  to  give  a  shock,  jolt.  — 
Du.  schokken^  to  jolt,  shake ;  allied  to  E. 
shock  and  shake. 

Chuck  (2),  to  chuck  as  a  hen.  (E.)  An 
imitative  word ;  Ch.  has  chuk  to  express 
the  noise  made  by  a  cock;  C.  T.  15180. 
Cf.  cluck.  chuck-lCf  in  the  sense  ‘to 

cluck.  ’ 

Chuck  (3),  a  chicken.  A  variety  of 
chick,  for  chicken.  See  above. 

Chuckle.  (E.)  To  chuckle  is  to  laugh 
in  a  suppressed  way;  prob.  related  to 
choke  rather  than  to  Chuck  (2). 

Chuujp,  a  log;  see  Chap  (i). 

Church.  (Gk.)  M.  E.  chirche,  chireche. 
A.  S.  cyrice,  cirice,  later  circe  (whence  E. 
kh'k).  —  Gk.  KvpiaKov,  a  church,  neut.  of 
KvpiaKos,  belonging  to  the  Lord.  -Gk.  Kvpios, 
a  lord,  orig.  mighty. —  Gk.  strength. 

(-^KU.)  The  Icel.  kirkpa,  G.  kirche,  See. 
are  borrowed  from  A.  S. 

Churl.  (E.)  M.  E.  cherl,  cheorl.  A.  S. 
ceorl,  a  man.  +  Du.  karel,  Dan.  Sw.  Icel. 
G.  karl. 

Churn;  see  Corn  (i). 

Chyle,  milky  fluid.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F. 
chyle.  —  L.  chylus.  —  Gk.  juice.  — 

Gk.  yy-oi,  I  pour.  (y^GHU.) 

chyme,  liquid  pulp.  (L.  —  Gk.)  For¬ 
merly  chynius.  —  L.  chymus.  —  Gk. 
juice.  —  Gk.  i  3,s  above. 

Chymist ;  see  Alchemist. 

Cicatrice,  scar.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  cicatrice. 
—  L.  cicatricein,  acc.  of  cicatrix,  a  scar. 

Cicerone.  (Ital.  — L.)  Ital.  cicerone,  a 
guide ;  orig.  a  Cicero.  —  L,  acc.  Ciceronem, 
proper  name. 

Cider.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.  —  Heb.)  It  merely 
means  strong  drink.  M.  E.  sicer,  cyder. 

F.  cidre.  —  L.  sicera.  —  Gk.  aUepa,  strong 
drink.  —  Heb.  shekar,  strong  drink.  —  Heb. 
shdkar,  to  be  intoxicated. 

Cieling ;  see  Ceil. 

Cigar,  Segar.  (Span.)  Span.  cigarro\ 
orig.  a  kind  of  tobacco  from  Cuba. 

Cinchona,  Peruvian  bark.  (Span.) 
Named  after  the  countess  of  Chinchonj 
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wife  of  the  governor  of  Peru,  cured  by  it 

A.D.  1638. 

Cincture.  (L.)  L.  cinctura.  a  girdle.  — 
L.  cinctus,  pp.  of  cingere,  to  gird. 

enceinte,  pregnant.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  en¬ 
ceinte.  —  L.  incincta,  lit.  girt  in,  said  of  a 
pregnant  woman,  fern,  of  pp.  of  in-cingere, 
to  gird  in. 

precinct.  (L.)  Low  L.  prcecinctum, 
a  boundary.  —  L.  prcecinctus,  pp.  of  pree- 
cingere,  to  gird  about. 

shingles,  an  eruptive  disease.  (F.  —  L.) 
Called  zona  in  Latin,  from  its  encircling 
the  body  like  a  belt.  —  O.  F.  cengle  (F. 
sangle),  a  girth. —  L.  cingulu7n,  a  belt. — 
L.  cingere,  to  gird. 

succinct,  concise.  (L.)  L.  sue  cinctus, 
pp.  of  succingere,  to  gird  up,  tuck  up  short. 
—  L.  sue-  (sub),  up  ;  cingere,  to  gird. 
Cinder.  (E.)  Misspelt  for  sinder  (by 
confusion  with  F.  cendre  —  L.  cinei'em  ; 
see  Cinerary).  A.  S.  sinder,  scoria,  slag.  4- 
Icel.  sindr ;  Swed.  sinder ;  G.  sinter,  dross  ; 
Du.  sintels,  cinders.  ^  The  A.  S.  sinder 
occurs  in  the  8th  century. 

Cinerary,  relating  to  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  (L.)  L.  cineraritis.  —  L.  ciner-,  stem 
of  cinis,  dust,  ashes  of  the  dead.  4*  Gk. 
Kovis,  dust ;  Skt.  kavia,  a  grain. 

Cinnabar,  Cinoper.  (^Gk.  —  Pers.)  Gk. 
fCLvvdpapi,  vermilion.  From'  Pers.  zinjai'f, 
zmgafr,  red  lead,  vermilion,  cinnabar. 

Cinnamon,  a  spice.  (Heb.)  Heb.  qin- 
nd7n6n ;  allied  to  qdneh,  a  reed,  cane. 

Cipher.  (F.  —  Arab.)  O.  F.  cif7'e  (F. 
chiffre),  a  cipher,  zero.  —  Arab,  sifr,  a 
cipher.  Der.  de-cipher  (L.  de,  in  the  ver¬ 
bal  sense  of  un- ;  and  cipher) ;  cf.  O.  F. 
dechiffrer,  ‘  to  decypher, ^  Cot. 

zero.  (Ital.  —  Low  L.  —  Arab.)  Ital. 
zero,  short  for  zefiro.  —  Low  L.  zephyru7}i 
(Devic).  —  Arab,  sifr  (above). 

Circle.  (L.)  A.  S.  circul.  —  L.  ch'culus, 
dimin.  of  circus,  a  ring,  circle ;  see  Ring. 
Der.  en-circle,  seTni-circle ;  and  see  circu77i-. 
circus,  a  ring.  (L.)  L.  circus  (above), 
research.  (F.  —  L.)  Compounded  of 
re-,  again,  and  seaixh  (below). 

search,  to  explore.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
serchen,  cerchen.  —  O.  F.  ce7'cher  (F.  cher- 
cher).  —  L.  circare,  to  go  round ;  hence,  to 
explore.  —  L.  circus,  a  ring  (above). 

Circuit ;  see  Itinerant. 

Circum-,  prefix,  round.  (L.)  L.  chxtwi, 
around,  round ;  orig.  acc.  of  circus,  a 
circle;  see  Circle.  Der.  circu77i-a77ibie7tt 
(see  Amble) ;  -cise  (see  Caesura) ;  fere7ice 
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CIRCUS. 


CLAMOUR. 


(see  Fertile);  -flex  (see  Flexible); 
-jace^it  (see  Jet  (i) ) ;  -locution  (see  Loqua¬ 
cious)  ;  -scribe  (see  Scribe) ;  -sped  (see 
Species) ;  -stance  (see  State) ;  -vallation 
(see  Wall) ;  -volve  (see  Voluble).  Also 
circum-fiuent ,  circum~navigate» 

Circus ;  see  Circle. 

Cirrus,  a  fleecy  cloud,  tendril.  (L.)  L. 
cirrus^  a  curl,  curled  hair.  Allied  to 
circus. 

Cist  ;  see  Chest. 

Cit,  Citadel ;  see  Civil. 

Cite,  to  summon,  quote.  (F'.  —  L.)  F. 
citer.  <—  L.  citare,  frequent,  of  cie7'e,  to 
rouse,  excite,  call.  +  Gk.  kioj,  I  go. 
(VKI.)  See  Hie.  Der.  ex-citCy  in-cite, 
I'c-cite. 

resuscitate,  to  revive.  (L.)  L.  resus- 
citatuSy  pp.  of  resuscitarCy  to  revive.  —  L. 
7'e-,  stis-y  and  cita7'ey  to  rouse. 

Cithern,  Cittern,  a  kind  of  guitar. 
(L.  —  Gk.)  Also  M.  E.  giter7ie  ;  from  O. 
Du.  ghite7'ney  a  guitar.  The  n  is  excres¬ 
cent,  as  in  bitter~7i ;  the  true  form  is  cither 
or  citer y  A.  S.  cyte7‘e.  —  L.  cithara,  —  Gk. 
KiOapa,  a  kind  of  lyre  or  lute. 

guitar.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  guitar e.^-^ 

L.  cithara ;  as  above. 

Citizen ;  see  Civil. 

Citron.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  citron.  — 
Low  L.  acc.  citrone77i.  —  L.  cit7'uSy  orange- 
tree.  —  Gk.  KLTpoVy  a  citron ;  Kirpia,  citron- 
tree. 

City;  see  Civil. 

Civet.  (F.  —  Arab.)  F.  civettOy  civet ; 
also  the  civet-cat ;  borrowed  from  medieval 
Gk.  ^aiririov  (Bracket).  —  Arab,  zabddy 
civet. 

Civil.  (L.)  L.  ciuilisy  belonging  to 
citizens.  —  L.  ciuis,  a  citizen.  Allied  to  E. 
Hive.  (^KI.)  Der.  civil-ise,  civil-i-a7i, 
cit ;  short  for  citizen  (below), 
citadel.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  citadelle.  — 
Ital.  citadellay  a  small  town,  fort ;  dimin. 
of  cittade  =  cittate  {cittd)y  a  city.  —  L. 
chiitate77iy  acc.  of  ciuitaSy  a  city.  —  L.  ciuis y 
a  citizen  (above). 

citizen.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  citezem.  where 
z  is  corruptly  written  for  5  {yi) ;  Chaucer  has 
citi^e7i  {  =  citiyen)y  tr.  of  Boethius,  p.  14.— 
O.  F.  citeain  (F.  citoye7i)  ;  formed  from 
O.  F.  cite  {cite)  by  help  of  the  suffix  •ai7i  = 
L.  -a7ius ;  see  below. 

city.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  cite,  citee.  —  O.  F. 
cite  (F.  cite).  —  L.  citate7ny  short  for  ciuita- 
tei7iy  acc.  of  ciuitas ;  see  citadel. 

Clack.  (E.)  M.E.  clacken.  Allied  to 


Crack.  +  Icel.  klaka,  to  chatter;  Du. 
klakkeny  to  clack,  crack  :  Irish  clag.,  to  din ; 
Gk.  kXcl^^lv,  allied  to  Kpd^eiv,  to  make  a  din. 

clang,  to  resound.  (L.)  L.  cla7tge7'e,  to 
resound ;  whence  cla7igory  a  loud  noise.  + 
Gk.  KXayyrjy  a  clang ;  allied  to  KXd^eLV 
(above).  Der.  clang-or. 

clank.  (E.)  Nasalised  form  of  Clack, 
click.  (E.)  Weakened  form  of  Clack, 
clinch,  clench,  to  rivet.  (E.)  M.  E. 
cle7ichen,  kle7ikeny  to  strike  smartly,  to  make 
to  clink  ;  causal  of  klinken.,  to  clink, 
clink.  (E.)  Nasalised  form  of  Click, 
clinker,  a  hard  cinder.  (Du.)  Du. 
klhtkery  a  clinker,  named  from  the  tinkling 
sound  which  they  make  when  they  strike 
each  other,  — Du.  klmkeUy  to  clink  ;  cognate 
with  E.  clhik. 

clique,  a  gang.  (F.  — Du.)  F.  clique,  a 
gang,  noisy  set.  —  O.  F.  cliquer,  to  click, 
make  a  noise.  —  Du.  klikke7iy  to  click, 
clash  ;  also  to  inform,  tell ;  cf.  Du.  klikkery 
a  tell-tale. 

cloak,  cloke.  (F.  — C.)  M.  E.  ^M^. — 
O.  F.  cloque,  cloche.  —  Low  L.  clocay  a  bell ; 
also  a  horseman’s  cape,  which  resembled 
a  bell  in  shape ;  see  below. 

clock.  (C.)  The  orig.  sense  was  ‘  bell ;’ 
bells  preceded  clocks  for  notifying  times.  — 
Irish  clogy  a  bell,  clock  ;  clogaimy  I  ring  or 
!  sound  as  a  bell.  —  Irish  clagawiy  I  clack, 

I  make  a  noise  ;  clag,  clapper  of  a  mill.  So 
also  Gael,  clog,  a  bell,  clock ;  W.  cloch,  a 
bell,  &c.  The  Irish  clag  is  cognate  withE. 
Clack.  The  G.  glocke  is  a  borrowed  word  ; 
so  also  Du.  kloky  &c. 

cluck.  (E.)  M.  E.  clokken,  to  cluck  as 
a  hen  ;  a  mere  variant  of  Clack.  Du. 
klokke7iy  Dan.  klukkey  G.  glucken  ;  L. 
glocire. 

Claim,  to  demand,  call  out  for.  (F.  — L.) 
O.  F.  clai77iery  cla77ier.^Y.  clamarey  to  call 
out ;  from  O.  L.  calare,  to  proclaim ;  cf.  Gk. 
KaXdiVy  to  summon.  {^  KAR.)  Der.  ac- 
clai77iy  de-clahUy  ex-clai77iy  pro-clahn,  re¬ 
claim  ;  also  (from  pp.  cla77iatus)  ac-cla7nat- 
iouy  de-cla77iat-io7i,  ex-cla77iat-iony  pro- 
cla77iat-iony  re-cla77iat-ion. 

clamour.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  clamour.  — 
F.  cla77iour.’^Y.  acc.  cla77i07'e77iy  an  outcry. 
—  L.  clamare  (above).  Der.  cla77ior-ous. 

Clamber ;  see  Clamp. 

Clammy,  viscous.  (E.)  From  A.  S. 
clhuy  clay  ;  which  prob.  stands  ioi  geld77i  = 
ld77iy  loam  ;  see  Loam.  Cf.  Du.  kla77iy 
clammy,  moist. 

Clamour ;  see  Claim. 


CLAMP. 


CLEAN. 


Clamp.  (Du.)  XVI  cent -Du.  klam- 
pe7i.,  to  clamp,  grapple,  also  to  board  a 
ship  ;  klamp^  a  holdfast.  +  Dan.  klampe, 
to  clamp,  klamme,  a  cramp-iron  ;  Swed. 
klamp,  the  same;  Icel.  klombr,  a  smith’s 
vice ;  G.  klampe.,  a  clamp.  (Teut.  base 
.  KLAMP  ;  M.  H.  G.  klimpfen^  to  press 
:  tightly  together ;  allied  to  Cramp.) 

clamber,  to  climb  by  grasping  tightly. 
(Scand.)  M.  E.  cla7Jieren^  cla7?iberen.  — 
Icel.  klanibray  to  pinch  closely  together  ; 
Dan.  klaiyire.,  to  grip  firmly ;  see  above. 
Allied  to  Climb. 

clasp,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  claspen.,  clapsen. 
The  base  is  KLAPS,  extended  from 
KLAP,  whence  KLAMP ;  see  Clamp. 

club  (i),  a  heavy  stick.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
clubbe.  —  Icel.  khibbay  klumba^  a  club ; 
Swed.  klubb,  a  club,  log,  lump  ;  Dan.  klub, 
club,  kluinp^  lump.  A  mere  variant  of 
clump  below. 

club  (2),  an  association.  (Scand.)  XVII 
cent.  Lit.  ^  a  clump  of  people.’  —  Swed.  dial. 
khibb^  a  clump,  lump,  also  a  knot  of 
people  (Rietz).  See  above. 

clump,  a  mass,  block.  (Scand.)  XVI 
cent.  Not  inA.  S.  — Dan.  klump,  Swed. 
kliimp.  +  Du.  klomp,  G.  klump^  a  clump, 
lump,  log ;  Icel.  kluniba,  a  club.  All  from 
klump-y  base  of  pp.  of  M.  H.  G.  klimpfeny 
to  press  tightly  together. 

Clan.  (Gael.)  Gael,  clanriy  offspring, 
children ;  Irish  dandy  damiy  descendants,  a 
tribe. 

Clandestine.  (F.-L.)  F.  dandestin. 
dandestinusy  secret,  close.  Adied  to 
damy  secretly. 

Clang,  Clank  ;  see  Clack. 

Clap.  (E.)  M.  E.  dappen.  [We  only 
find  A.  S.  dceppetungy  a  pulsation ;  Wright’s 
Voc.  i.  45.]  The  orig.  sense  is  to  make  a 
noise  by  striking,  Icel.  klappa,  Swed. 
klappay  Dan.  klappe,  Du.  klappeuy  M.  H.  G. 
klaffeuy  to  pat,  clap,  prate,  make  a  noise. 
Allied  to  Clack,  Clatter. 

Claret,  Clarify,  Clarion ;  see  Clear. 
Clash.  (E.)  A  variant  of  Clack  ;  cf.  crash. 
Clasp.  (E.)  See  Clamp. 

Class.  (F.  — L.)  F.  classcy  a  rank.  — L. 
ICC.  dassemy  a  class,  assembly,  fleet. 
VKAL.) 

Clatter.  (E.)  A  frequentative  of  dat, 
vhich  is  a  form  of  Clack.  A.  S.  dat- 
^'ungy  a  clattering.  Du.  klatereuy  to 
, latter. 

I  clutter  (i),  a  noise,  din.  (E.)  A  mere 
i^ariant  of  Clatter, 
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Clause.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  clause. clausuy 
as  in  clausa  oratiOy  an  eloquent  period  ; 
hence  clausay  a  period,  a  clause.  —  L. 
clausuSy  pp.  of  dander Cy  to  shut.  (V 

SKLU.) 

cloister.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  cloister.  — 
O.  F.  cloistre  (F.  cloUre).^^D.  claustrM7ny 
lit.  enclosure.  —  L.  claus-us  (above). 

close  (i),  to  shut  in.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
closen.  —  O.  F.  closy  pp.  of  O.  F.  cloi'ey  to 
shut  in.  —  L,  datisusy  pp.  of  claudere  (as 
above).  Der.  dis-closey  en-closey  in-close. 

close  (2),  shut  up.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
clos,  cloos.^O.  F.  clos  (as  above). 

closet.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  P'.  closely  dlmin.  o( 
closy  an  enclosed  space. -O.F.  clos;  see 
close  (i). 

conclude.  (L.)  L.  condudere,  to  shut 
up,  close,  end.  —  L.  con-{cu7n)y  together  ;  and 
-clMdere  =  claudere y  to  shut.  Der.  conclus¬ 
ion.  Similarly  ex-dudcy  in-dudcy  pre-dudCy 
se-clude ;  whence  t7t-clus-ivey  pre-clus-iony 
se-clusion  (from  pp.  -clusus  =  clausus) . 

recluse.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  recluse,  orig. 
fern.  — O.  F.  recluse,  fern,  of  reclus,  pp.  of 
redorre,  to  shut  up.  —  L.  redudere,  to  un¬ 
close  ;  but  in  late  Lat.  to  shut  up. 

sluice,  a  flood-gate.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
escluse,  ‘  a  sluce,  floudgate ;  ’  Cot.  —  Low 
L.  exclusa,  a  flood-gate  ;  lit.  shut  off 
(water)  ;  pp.  of  ex-dudere,  to  shut  out.  — 
L.  eXy  out ;  claudere,  to  shut. 

Clavicle,  the  collar-bone.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
davicule,  the  collar-bone.  —  L.  dauicula, 
lit.  a  small  key ;  dimin.  of  clauis,  a  key. 
Allied  to  claudere  ;  see  Clause. 

clef,  a  key,  in  music.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  clef, 

■  —  L.  acc.  claue7n,  a  key. 

conclave.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  conclave,  a 
small  room  (to  meet  in).  — L.  co7iclauey  a 
room  ;  later,  a  place  of  assembly  of  car¬ 
dinals,  assembly.  Orig.  a  locked  up  place. 
—  L.  con-  (cum)  ;  clauis,  a  key. 

Claw.  (E.)  M.  E.  clauy  dee.  A.  S. 
cldwu  ;  also  cldydeo,  a  claw. -|- Du.  klaauw, 
Icel.  kid,  Dan.  klo,  Sw.  klo,  G.  klaue. 
Allied  to  Cleave  (2) ;  cf.  M.  E.  diver,  a 
claw. 

Clay.  (E.)  M.  E.  dai,  cley.  A  S.  clceg. 
+  Du.  and  G.  klei,  Dan.  klceg.  Prob. 
allied  to  Cleave  (2). 

clog,  a  hindrance.  (E.)  Allied  to  Lowl. 
Sc.  dag,  to  bedaub  with  clay,  hinder,  ob¬ 
struct  ;  Dan.  klceg,  kleg,  loam,  also  as  adj., 
loamy.  Perhaps  a  Scand.  form. 

Claymore ;  see  Gladiator. 

Clean.  (E.)  M.E.  cle7ie.  A.  S.  cl^7ze. 
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clear,  pure.+Irish  and  Gael,  glan,  V^.glain, 
glan,  clear,  bright. 

cleanse.  (E.)  A.  S  clJensian,  to  make 
clean. —  A.  S.  cl<knej  clean. 

Clear.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  deer,  der.  -  O.  F. 
der,  dair.  —  L.  darns,  bright,  clear,  loud. 

claret.  (F.  — L.)  Orig.  a  clarified  wine. 
M.  E.  da7'et.  -  O.  F.  claret,  dah'et.  —  Low  L. 
da7'etu7n.  wine  clarified  with  honey. —  L. 
darus,  clear. 

clarify .  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  darifier. - 

L.  darifica7'e,  to  make  clear.  — L.  dari-,  for 
darO’,  crude  form  of  da7'us  ;  and  -fic-y  for 
facere,  to  make. 

clarion.  (F.  — L.)  hi.  E.  dariotm.'^ 
O.  F.  dario7i'^,  daro7t  (F.  dah'ori),  a  clear- 
sounding  horn.  — L.  dari-  (as  above), 
declare.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  declarer.  — 

L.  declarare,  to  make  clear,  declare.- L. 
de,  fully,  cla7'us,  clear. 

glair,  the  white  of  an  egg.  (F.-L.) 

M.  E.  gley7'e.  —  O.  F.  glah'e.  —  L.  clara.^  fern, 
of  cla7'iis,  bright;  Low  L.  clara  oid^  the 
white  of  an  egg. 

Cleave  (i),  to  split.  (E.)  Strong  verb. 
A.  S.  cle6fa7i,  pt.  t.  deaf,  pp.  clofefi  ( = 
'E..clove7{).’\‘T>'\i.  kloveTi,  Icel.  kljiifa  (pt.  t. 
klauf),  ’^^t^.klyfva,  ’Doxi.klove,  G.  kheben. 
(Teut.  base  KLUB ;  cf,  Gk,  yXvcpeiv,  to 
hollow  out.) 

cleft,  clift.  (Scand.)  The  old  spelling 
is  clift.  —  Icel.  kliift,  Swed.  klyft,  Dan.  kloft, 
a  cleft,  chink,  cave.  — Icel.  khifu,  pi.  ofpt.  t. 
of  kljufa  (above)  :  cf.  Swed.  klyfva,  to 
cleave. 

clove  (2),  a  bulb  or  tuber ;  a  weight.  (E.) 
A.S.  cluf  in  cluf'wy7't,  butter- cup  (bulb- 
wort).— A.  S.  clnf-071,  pt.  t.  pi.  of  cle6fa7i,  to 
"“leave. 

Cleave  (2),  to  stick.  (E.)  hVeak  verb. 
The  correct  pt.  t.  is  cleaved,  not  clave, 
which  belongs  to  the  verb  above.  A.  S. 
clifia7t,  cleofia7i,  pt.  t.  clifode.’\-T)M.  kleve7t, 
Swed.  klibba  sig,  Dan.  klcebe,  G.  klebeTi,  to 
adhere,  cleave  to.  (Teut.  base  KLIB.) 

cliff,  a  steep  rock,  headland.  (E.)  A.  S. 
clif,  a  rock,  cliff. + Du.  and  Icel.  klif.  Cf.  G. 
and  Dan.  klifpe,  Swed.  klippa,  a  crag. 
Orig.  sense  prob.  ‘a  climbing-place,’  a 
steep ;  see  Climb,  Clip.  ^  It  ca7i7iot  be 
allied  to  cleave  (i). 

Clef;  see  Clavicle. 

Cleft ;  see  Cleave  (i). 

Clematis,  a  plant.  (Gk.)  Gk.  KXrjfxarh, 
brush- wood,  creeping-plant.  —  Gk.  K\T]fiaT-, 
stem  of  fcXrjfia,  a  shoot,  twig.  —  Gk. /fA.aciJ', 
to  break  off,  prune. 
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Clement.  (F.  — L.)  F.  cle7nent.  —  L. 

cle77ie7tte77i,  acc.  of  cle77ie7is,  mild. 

Clench ;  see  Clack. 

Clerk.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  A.  S.  and  O.  F. 
clerc.  —  \..  clericus.--^QfV.  kXtjplkos,  one  of 
the  clergy.  —  Gk.  Kkrjpos,  a  lot ;  in  late  Gk., 
the  clergy,  whose  portion  is  the  Lord, 

Deut.  xviii.  2,  i  Pet.  v.  3. 

clergy.  (F.-L.)  M.E.  de7gie,  often 
‘  learning.’ -  O.  F.  cle7gie,  as  if  from  L. 
clericia^  ;  mod.  F.  clerge,  from  Low  L. 
clericatuSf  clerkship.  —  Low  L.  cle7'icus,  a 
clerk. 

Clever.  (F.-L.;  co7tfnsed  with  E.)  In 
Butler’s  Hudibras  (1663).  It  took  the  place 
of  M.  E.  deliver,  quick,  nimble,  Ch.  prol. 
84.-0.  F.  delivre,  free,  prompt,  alert; 
compounded  from  L.  de,  prefix,  and  liber, 
free  ;  see  Deliver.  But  apparently  confused 
with  M.  E.  diver,  a  claw,  also  as  adj.  ready 
to  seize,  allied  to  Climb,  Cleave  (2).  ^  hsot 
from  A.  S.  gledw,  M.  E.  gleu,  skilful ;  still 
less  from  G.  khig ! ! 

Clew,  clue,  a  ball  of  thread.  (E.)  M.  E. 
clewe.  A.S.  cliwe,  short  form  of  cliwe7i, 
a  clew.  +  Du.  klmve7i ;  whence  khiwe7ie7t, 
to  wind  on  clews  (E.  clew  up  a  sail) , 
M.H.G.  kluwe7i.  Allied  to  \..glo-mns,  a 
clew. 

Click ;  see  Clack. 

Client.  (F.-L.)  F.  client,  a  suitor. - 
L.  clie7ite77i,  acc.  of  cliens  =  clue7is ,  orig.  a 
hearer,  one  who  listens  to  advice  ;  pres.  pt. 
of  cluere,  to  hear,  (y'  KRU.) 

Cliff;  see  Cleave  (2). 

Climate.  (F.-Gk.)  M.E.  clvnat,^ 
F.  clhiiat.  -  Gk.  K\i\xa.T-,  stem  of  K^dip-a, 
a  slope,  zone,  region  of  the  earth,  cli¬ 
mate.  —  Gk.  kKlv^iv,  to  lean,  slope ;  see 

Lean.  ^  ^  ^ 

climacter,  a  critical  time  of  life.  (F.- 
Gk.)  F.  clif)iactere,  adj.  ;  whence  Va7i 
cli77iactere,  ‘the  climatericall  {sic')  year; 
every  7th,  or  9th,  or  the  63  yeare  of  a  man  s 
life,  all  very  dangerous,  but  the  last  most ; 
Cot.-Gk.  KXifiaKTTjp,  a  step  of  a  ladder,  a 
dangerous  period  of  life.  — Gk.  a 

ladder,  climax  ;  see  below. 

climax,  the  highest  degree.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
KXipia^,  a  ladder,  staircase,  highest  pitch  of 
expression  (in  rhetoric).  —  Gk.  KXivtiv,  to 
slope.  Der.  a7iti-cli77iax. 

clime.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  clvna,  a  climate. 
—  Gk.  KXifia;  see  Climate. 

Climb.  (E.)  M.  E.  cli77ibe7i,  pt.  t.  clo77ib. 
A.S.  cli77iba7i,  pt.  t.  cla77ib,  pi.  cln?7ibo7p-^ 
Du.  klifjwicjt,  M.  H.  G.  kliinvien,  (Teut. 
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base  KLAMB);  allied  to  Clip,  Cramp. 
And  see  Clamber. 

Clime ;  see  Climate. 

Clinch  ;  see  Clack. 

Cling.  (E.)  M.  E.  clingcHy  to  become 
stiff,  be  matted  together.  A.  S.  clingan 
(pt.  t.  clang,  pp.  clungen'),  to  dry  up,  shrivel 
up.+Dan.  klynge,  to  cluster;  cf.  kluinpe, 
to  clot. 

Clinical.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  clinique, 
*one  that  is  bedrid;’  Cot.  —  L.  clinictis,  the 
same.  — Gk.  kXivikos,  belonging  to  a  bed, 
a  physician  ;  fj  kXivlkt],  his  art.  —  Gk.  kXivtj, 
a  bed.  — Gk.  kXIvuv,  to  lean ;  see  Lean. 
Clink,  Clinker  ;  see  Clank. 

Clip.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  klippen.  —  Icel. 
klippa,  Swed.  klippa,  Dan.  klippe,  to  clip, 
shear  hair.  The  orig.  sense  was  ‘  to  draw 
tightly  together,’  hence  ‘to  draw  together 
the  edges  of  shears  cf.  A.  S.  clyppan,  to 
embrace.  Allied  to  Clamp,  Cleave  (2). 
Clique  ;  see  Clack. 

Cloak,  Clock ;  see  Clack. 

Clod;  see  Clot. 

Clog  ;  see  Clay. 

Cloister,  Close,  Closet ;  see  Clause. 
Clot.  (E.)  M.  E.  clot,  clotte,  a  ball,  esp. 
of  earth,  allied  to  dote,  a  burdock.  A.  S. 
date,  a  burdock,  orig.  a  bur. -|- Du.  kluit,  a 
clod,  kloot,  a  ball ;  Icel.  klot,  Swed.  klot, 
Dan.  klode,  a  ball,  globe,  G.  kloss,  a  clot, 
clod.  Allied  to  L.  glo-bus,  glo-mus. 

clod.  (Scand.)  Dan.  klode ;  Dan.  form 
of  Icel.  klot,  Swed.  klot  (above). 

clutter  (2),  to  coagulate.  (E.)  M.E. 
cloteren,  to  form  clots,  frequent,  form  of  a 
verb  from  the  sb.  clot. 

Cloth.  (E.)  M.E.  cloth,  clath.  A. S. 
r/^S.+Du.  kleed,  Icel.  klcehi,  Dan.  klcede, 
Swed.  kldde ;  G.  kleid.  a  dress.  Der.  clothes, 
A.  S.  cld^as,  pi.  of  cld^. 

clothe,  to  cover  with  a  cloth.  (E.)  M.E. 
clothe7t,  clathen,  pt.  t.  clothede  or  cladde, 
pp.  clothed  or  clad.  Formed  from  A.  S. 
<:/«'^5.-bDu.  kleeden,  from  kleed',  so  also  Icel. 
klcE^a,  Dan.  klcede,  Sw.  kldda,  G.  kleiden. 

Cloud.  (E.)  M.  E.  cloude,  orig.  a  mass 
of  vapours  ;  the  same  word  as  M.E.  dude, 
a  mass  of  rock.  A.  S.  dud,  a  round  mass, 
mass  of  rock,  hill.  Allied  to  clew,  q.  v., 
and  to  L.  glo-mus  (whence  E.  con-glo-mer- 
ation). 

Clough,  a  hollow  in  a  hill-side.  (E.) 
M.  E.  clow,  clew,  cleuch.  Allied  to  Icel. 
klofi,  a  rift  in  a  hill-side,  from  kljiifa,  to 
cleave;  see  Cleave  (i). 

Clout,  a  patch.  (C.)  M.  E.  clout.  A.  S. 


chit,  a  patch.  —  W.  clwt.  Com.  clut,  a  patch, 
clout ;  Ir.  and  Gael,  dud,  the  same. 

Clove  (1),  a  kind  of  spice.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  clow  (the  change  to  clove,  in  the 
XVIth  cent.,  may  have  been  due  to  con¬ 
fusion  with  Span,  clavo.)  —  F.  clou,  a  nail ; 
clou  de  girojie,  ‘a  clove,’  Cot.;  from  the 
resemblance  to  a  nail.  Cf.  Span,  clavo,  a 
nail,  also  a  clove.  —  L.  clamun,  acc.  of 
clauus,  a  nail. 

cloy.  (F.  —  L.)  Orig.  to  stop  up,  hence, 
sate.  O.  F.  cloyer,  ‘  to  cloy,  stop  up,’  Cot. ; 
a  by-form  of  F.  clouer  (O.  F.  doer),  to  nail, 
fasten  up.  [A  horse  pricked  with  a  nail, 
in  shoeing,  was  said  to  be  cloyedl\  —  O.  F. 
do,  F.  clou,  a  nail,  as  above. 

Clove  (2),  a  bulb ;  see  Cleave  (i). 
Clover.  (E.)  M.E.  claver.  A.S.  clcefre, 
trefoil.  +Du.  klaver,  Swed.  klbfver,  Dan. 
Mover,  G.klee.  The  supposed  connection 
with  cleave  (i)  is  very  doubtful. 

Clown.  (Scand.)  Icel.  klunni,  a  clumsy, 
boorish  fellow;  Swed.  dial,  klunn,  a  log, 
kluns,  a  clownish  fellow ;  Dan.  klunt,  a 
log ;  cf.  Dan.  kluntet,  clumsy.  Allied  to 
Clump.  The  orig.  sense  is  ‘  a  log.*  See 
Clumsy. 

Cloy  ;  see  Clove  (i). 

Club  (i),  a  stick  ;  see  Clamp. 

Club  (2),  an  association  ;  see  Clamp. 
Cluck.  (E.)  See  Clack. 

Clue ;  see  Clew. 

Clump ;  see  Clamp. 

Clumsy.  (Scand.)  Yrom'^.Y,.  clumsed, 
clomsed,  benumbed ;  benumbed  fingers  are 
clumsy.  This  is  the  pp.  of  clomse^i,  to  be¬ 
numb,  or  to  feel  benumbed.  —  Swed.  dial. 
klummsen,  benumbed  (Rietz)  ;  cf.  Icel. 
kluinsa,  lock-jaw.  From  the  Teut.  base 
KLAM,  KRAM,  to  pinch,  whence  also 
Clamp,  Cramp.  Cf.  Du.  klenwien,  to 
pinch,  kleu77ien,  to  be  benumbed,  kleu77isch, 
numb  with  cold. 

Cluster,  a  bunch.  (E.)  A.  S.  chister, 
clyster,  a  bunch.  Allied  to  Icel.  klastr,  a 
bunch,  klasi,  a  cluster ;  Dan.  and  Swed. 
klase,  a  cluster.  We  also  find  Swed.  dial. 
klysse,  the  same  as  klifsa,  a  cluster,  from 
klibba,  to  cleave,  stick  to.  This  links  it  to 
Cleave  (2). 

Clutch ;  see  Latch. 

Clutter  (i),  a  din;  see  Clatter. 

Clutter  (2),  to  clot ;  see  Clot. 

Clutter  (3),  a  confused  heap ;  to  heap 
up.  (W.)  W.  cludair,  a  heap,  pile ;  clud^ 
eirio,  to  heap  up. 

Clyster.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  clyster,  an  injec- 
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tion  into  the  bowels.  —  Gk.  KXvaTrjp,  a 
clyster,  syringe.  — Gk.  fcXv^eiv,  to  wash.+ 
L.  chiere^  to  wash.  (V  KLU.) 

Co-,  prefix.  (L.)  L.  co~,  together;  used 
for  con-  (  =  ci{Pi),  together,  before  a  vowel. 
Hence  co-efficient,  co-eqtial,  co-operate,  co¬ 
ordinate,  See  others  below ;  and  see 
Con-. 

Coach.  (F.  —  Hung. ;  or  F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
F.  coche,  ^  a  coach Cot.  Etym.  disputed  ; 
it  was  said,  as  early  as  a.d.  1553,  to  be  a 
Hungarian  word  ;  from  Hung,  kocsi,  a 
coach,  so  called  because  first  made  at  a 
Hung,  village  called  Kotsi ;  see  Littre,  and 
Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inventions.  Still,  it 
seems  to  have  been  confused  with  F.  coche, 
a  kind  of  boat  (E.  cock-boat),  see  Littr4. 
This  is  derived  from  L.  concha^  a  shell, 
conch  ;  see  Conch. 

Coadjutor ;  see  Aid. 

Coagulate;  see  Agent. 

Coal.  (E.)  M.  E.  col.  A.  S.  col.^^-Dn. 
kool,  Icel.  Swed.  kol,  Dan.  kul,  G.  kohle. 
Cf.  Skt./z^a/,  to  blaze. 

collier.  (E.)  yi.Yj.  colier',  from  M.  E. 
col,  coal.  Cf.  bow-yer,  saw-yer. 

Coalesce ;  sec  Aliment. 

Coarse ;  see  Current. 

Coast.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  coste.  —  O.  F. 
coste  (F.  cdte),  a  rib,  slope  of  a  hill,  shore. 
—  L.  costa,  a  rib. 

accost,  to  address.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
accoster,  to  come  to  the  side  of.  —  Low  L. 
accostare.  —  L.  ac-  {ad) ;  and  costa,  rib,  side, 
costal,  relating  to  the  ribs.  (L.)  From 

L.  costa,  a  rib. 

cutlet.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  cotelette,  a  cutlet ; 
formerly  costelette,  a  little  rib;  dimin.  of 
coste,  rib  (above). 

Coat ;  see  Cot. 

Coax.  (C.  ?)  Formerly  to,  vb.,  from 
cokes,  sb.,  a  simpleton,  dupe.  Perhaps  from 
W.  coeg,  vain,  foolish,  coegyn,  a  conceited 
fellow;  Corn,  coc,  vain,  foolish,  O.  Gael. 
coca,  void,  goigean,  a  coxcomb.  See 
Cocker,  Cog  (2). 

Cob  (i),  a  round  lump,  knob.  (C.)  As 
applied  to  a  pony,  it  means  short  and  stout. 

M.  E.  cob,  a  head,  a  person.  —  W.  cob,  a 
tuft,  a  spider,  cop,  a  tuft,  top  ;  copa,  crown 
of  the  head. 

cobble  (2),  a  small  round  lump.  (C.) 
M.  E.  cobylstone,  a  cobble-stone.  Dimin. 
of  W.  cob,  a  tuft  (above). 

cobweb.  (C.  andE.)  From  W.  cob,  a 
spider  ;  or  short  for  M.  E.  atte7'cop-web, 
where  atte^xop,  a  spider,  means  ‘  poison- 


bunch,’  from  A.  S.  dtor,  poison,  and  coppa, 
a  head,  tuft,  borrowed  from  W.  cob,  cop,  as 
before. 

Cob  (2),  to  beat.  (C.)  W.  cobio,  to 
thump ;  cf.  cob,  a  bunch. 

Cobalt,  a  mineral.  (G.  —  Gk.)  G.  kobalt, 
cobalt ;  a  nickname  given  by  the  miners, 
because  considered  poisonous  ;  better  spelt 
kobold,  meaning  (i)  a  demon,  (2)  cobalt.— 
Low  L.  cobalus,  a  mountain-sprite,  demon. 

—  Gk.  fco^aXos,  a  rogue,  goblin, 
goblin.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  gobelin. 

—  Low  L.  gobelhius,  dimin.  of  Low  L. 
cobalus  (above). 

Cobble  (i),  to  patch  up;  see  Couple. 
Cobweb ;  see  Cob  (i). 

Cochineal.  (Span.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Span. 
cochinilla,  cochineal  (made  from  insects 
which  look  like  berries).  — L.  coccinus,  of 
a  scarlet  colour.  —  L.  coccum,  a  berry  ; 
also  cochineal,  supposed  to  be  a  berry. 

—  Gk.  KoKKos,  a  berry,  cochineal. 

Cock  (i),  a  male  bird.  (E.)  M.  E.  cok. 
A.  S.  cocc  \  from  the  bird’s  cry.  ‘Cryde 
anon  cok  I  cok  I'  Ch.  C.  T.  Nun’s  Priest’s 
Tale,  45*6.  Cf.  Gk.  kokkv,  the  cry  of  the 
cuckoo  ;  W.  cog,  a  cuckoo. 

cock,  the  stop-cock  of  a  barrel,  is  the 
same  word.  So  also  G.  hahn,  (i)  a  cock, 
(2)  a  stop-cock. 

cockade,  a  knot  of  ribbon  on  a  hat. 
(F.)  F.  coquarde,  fern,  of  coquard,  saucy ; 
also  coquarde,  bonnet  a  la  coquarde,  *  any 
bonnet  or  cap  worn  proudly,’  Cot.  Formed 
with  suffix  -af'd  from  F.  coq,  a  cock  (from 
the  bird’s  cry). 

cockatoo,  a  kind  of  parrot.  (Malay.) 
ls\2X2.y  kakatiia,  a  cockatoo;  from  the  bird’s 
cry  ;  cf.  Malay  kukuk,  crowing  of  cocks, 
kakak,  cackling  of  hens.  Skt.  kukkula,  a 
cock. 

cockloft,  upper  loft.  (E.  a^td  Scand.) 
From  cock  and  loft.  So  also  G.  hahnbalke^i, 
a  roost,  cockloft ;  Dan.  loftka77imer,  a  loft- 
chamber,  room  up  in  the  rafters. 

coquette.  (F.)  F.  coquette,  '  a  pratling 
or  proud  gossip,’  Cot. ;  fern,  of  coquet,  a 
little  cock,  dimin.  of  coq,  a  cock.  Cf.  prov. 
E.  cocky,  i.e.  strutting  as  a  cock. 

coxcomb.  (E.)  A  fool,  named  from 
his  cock's  co77ib,  or  fool’s  cap,  cap  with  a 
roplr’t;  rrest 

cuckold’.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  kokewold, 
kukeweld,  cokold ;  but  the  final  d  is  excres¬ 
cent,  perhaps  by  confusion  with  the  A.  S. 
suffix  -weald  (M.  E.  -wold)  seen  in  thresh^ 
wold,  a  threshold,  &C.-O.F.  coucoul,.^ 


COCK. 

I  cuckold  (Roquefort)  ;  later  coucoti ;  orig.  a 
I  cuckoo,  secondly,  a  man  whose  wife  is  un- 
j  faithful.  (There  are  endless  allusions  to 
the  comparison  between  a  cuckoo  and  a 
:  cuckold ;  see  Shak.  L,  L.  L.  v.  2.  920,  &c.) 
.  —  L.  citculum,  acc.  of  cuctilus,  a  cuckoo 
(below). 

cuckoo.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  coucou,  -  L. 

I  cuculuin^  acc.  of  cuculus,  a  cuckoo;  from 
;  the  bird’s  cry.  4*  Ok.  kokicv^,  a  cuckoo  ; 
KoKKv,  its  cry ;  Skt.  kokila,  a  cuckoo.  Cf. 
cock,  cockatoo.  And  see  Coo. 

!  Cock  (2),  a  pile  of  hay.  (Scand.)  Dan. 
t  kok,  a  heap  ;  Icel.  kbkkr,  lump,  ball ;  Swed. 
koka,  clod  of  earth. 

Cock  (3),  to  stick  up  abruptly.  (C.) 
Gael,  coc,  to  cock;  as  in  coc  do  bhoineid,  cock 
your  bonnet ;  coc-shronach,  cock-nosed. 
Cock  (4),  part  of  the  lock  of  a  gun. 
(Ital. )  Ital.  cocca,  the  notch  of  an  arrow  ; 
whence  coccare,  to  fit  an  arrow  on  the  bow¬ 
string  (E.  cock  a  gun,  by  the  transference 
to  guns  of  the  old  archery  term)  ;  cf.  Ital. 
scoccare,  to  let  fly,  let  off  an  arrow.  The 
Ital.  cocca  was  confused  with  F.  coq,  a  cock, 
whence  the  G.  phrase  deti  Hahn  spannen, 
to  cock  a  gun.  Origin  of  Ital.  cocca  (  =  F. 
coche)  unknown  ;  but  see  Cog. 

Cock  (f ),  a  boat ;  see  Conch. 

Cockade,  Cockatoo  ;  see  Cock  (i). 
Cockatrice ;  see  Crocodile. 

Cocker,  to  pamper.  (C.  ?)  M.  E. 
cokeren,  —  W.  cocri,  to  fondle,  indulge; 
cocr,  a  coaxing,  fondling.  Perhaps  allied 
to  W.  coeg.  Corn,  coc,  vain,  foolish. 
Cockle  (i),  a  sort  of  bivalve.  (C.) 
M.  E.  cokel,  dimin.  of  cock,  a  cockle  (P. 
Plowman,^  C.  x.  95)*  A.  S.  sck-cocca ; 
(where  S(k  =  sea).  -  W.  cocs,  cockles  ;  cf. 
Gael,  cogan,  a  husk,  small  bowl,  Gael. 
cochull,  Irish  cochal,  a  husk,  shell  of  a  nut, 
hood.  The  orig.  sense  was  probably 
‘  shell ;’  cf.  L.  cochlea,  a  snail,  allied  to 
co7tcha,  a  shell;  see  Conch.  And  see 
below. 

Cockle  (2),  a  weed  among  corn.  (C.) 
A.  S.  coccel,  tares.  •—  Gael,  cogall,  tares, 
husks,  cockle ;  cogull,  corn-cockle ;  cogan, 
a  loose  husk;  Irish  cogall,  corn-cockle, 
beards  of  barley.  T  he  orig.  sense  was  prob. 
*husk.’  See  above. 

Cockle  (3),  to  be  uneven,  shake  up  and 
down.  (C.)  The  same  as  prov.  E.  coggle, 

^ shake  ;  gog,  a  toss 
01  the  head  ;  Irish  gog,  a  nod,  gogach,  reel¬ 
ing,  wavering. 

Cockney,  an  effeminate  person.  (Un- 
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known.)  M.  E.  cokenay,  a  foolish  person, 
Ch.  C.  T.  4206.  Etym.  much  disputed  ; 
results  not  worth  giving. 

Cocoa  (i),  the  cocoa-nut  palm-tree;  see 
Conch, 

Cocoa  (2) ;  corrupt  form  of  Cacao. 
Cocoon ;  see  Conch. 

Cod  (i),  a  fish.  (E.  ?)  Spelt  codde  in 
Palsgrave.  Perhaps  named  from  its  rounded 
shape ;  cf.  O.  Du.  kodde,  a  club  (Hexham) ; 
and  see  below.  Der.  cod-ling,  a  young 
cod  ;  M.  E.  codlyng. 

Cod  (2),  a  husk,  bag,  bolster.  (E.) 
Hence peas-cod,  husk  of  a  pea.  A.  S.  codd, 
a  bag. -|- Icel.  koddi,  pillow;  kd^ri,  scrotum : 
Swed.  ktidde,  a  cushion. 

coddle,  to  pamper,  render  effeminate. 
(E.)  Orig.  to  castrate;  from  the  word 
above. 

codling,  codlin,  a  kind  of  apple.  (E. ) 
Cf.  prov.  E.  codlings,  green  peas,  properly 
^  young  pods  ;’  also  A.  S.  cod-cEppel,  a  cod¬ 
apple,  a  quince. 

Code,  a  digest  of  laws.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
code.  —  L.  codiceifi,  acc.  of  codex,  a  tablet, 
book. 

codicil.  (L.)  L.  codicilhis,  a  codicil 
to  a  will ;  dimin.  of  codex  (stem  codic-). 
Codling;  see  Cod  (i),  Cod  (2). 

Coerce.  (L.)  L.  coercere,  to  compel.  — 

L.  co-{cum),  together :  arcere,  to  enclose, 
confine,  allied  to  area,  a  chest ;  see  Ark. 

Coffee.  (Turk. -Arab.)  Turk,  qahveh. 
—  Arab,  qahweh,  coffee. 

Coffer.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  M.  E.  cofre.^ 
O.  F.  cofre,  also  coJin,  a  chest. —  L.  acc. 
cophinu7?i.  —  Gk.  KoepLvos,  a  basket. 

coffin.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  Orig.  a  case, 
chest.  —  O.  F.  coJin,  as  above.  (Doublet  of 
coffer.) 

^og  (i),  a  tooth  on  a  wheel-rim.  (C.) 

M.  E.  cog  —  Gael,  and  Irish  cog,  a  mill-cog  ; 
W.  cocos,  cocs,  cogs  of  a  wheel. 

Cog  (2),  to  trick.  (C.)  W.  coegio,  to 
make  void,  trick.  —  W.  coeg,  empty,  vain  ; 
see  Coax. 

Cogent,  Cogitate  ;  see  Agent. 
Cognate ;  see  Hatal. 

Cognisance,  Cognomen;  see  Nobler 
Cohabit ;  see  Habit. 

Cohere ;  see  Hesitate. 

Cohort ;  see  Court. 

Coif,  Quoif,  a  cap.  (F.-M.  H.  G.) 
O.  F.  coif,  coiffe',  Low  L.  cofia,  a  cap. — 
M.  H.  G.  kuffe,  kupfe,  a  cap  worn  under 
the  helmet.  Allied  to  Cuff  (2)  and  Cup, 
Coign  ;  see  Coin. 
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Coil  (i),  to  gather  together ;  see 
Legend. 

Coil  (2),  a  noise,  bustle.  (C.)  Crael. 
goil^  rage,  battle ;  Irish  goilU  war,  fight  , 
Gael,  coileid,  stir,  noise.  -  Irish  goil,  to 
boil,  rage. 

Coin.  (F.-L.)  coin.  ^O.Y.  com, 

a  wedge,  stamp  on  a  coin,  a  coin  (stamped 
by  means  of  a  wedge).  — L.  cicneuni,  acc. 
of  cunens,  a  wedge.  Allied  to  Cone.^ 
coign.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  coing,  com,  a 
corner;  lit.  a  wedge  (as  above). 

cuneate,  wedge-shaped.  (L.)  L.  cu- 
ncns,  a  wedge  ;  with  suffix  -ate. 

quoin,  a  wedge.  (F.  —  L.)  The  same 
as  F.  coin ;  see  Coin  (above). 

Coincide ;  see  Cadence. 

Coit ;  see  Quoit. 

Coke,  charred  coal.  (Unknown.)  ‘  Coke, 
pit-coal  or  sea- coal  charred  ;  *  Coles, 
1684.  Etym.  unknown. 

Colander,  Cullender,  a  strainer. 
(L.)  Coined  from  L.  colayit-,  stem  of 
pres.  part,  of  colare,  to  strain.  —  L.  colujn,  a 
sieve. 

culvert,  an  arched  drain.  (F.  —  L.) 
Formed,  with  added  t,  from  O.  F.  couleuere, 

*  a  channel,  gutter,’  Cot.  —  F.  couler, 
to  trickle.  —  L.  colare,  to  strain,  drain 
(above). 

percolate,  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  per- 
colare,  to  filter  through. 

Cold ;  see  Cool. 

Cole,  Cole  wort,  cabbage.  (L.)  For 
-wort,  see  ^Wort.  M.  E.  col,  caul.  A.  S. 
caul,  cawel.  —  L.  caulis,  a  stalk,  cabbage. 
Gk.  Kav\6s,  a  stalk  ;  Koi\os,  hollow. 

(VKU.) 

cauliflower.  (F.-L.)  Formerly 
jiory.  From  M.  E.  col  (O.  F.  col),  a  cab¬ 
bage  ;  and  jlory,  from  O.  F.  jlori,  jiew'i, 
pp.  of  fleurir,  to  flourish,  from  Y.  Jlorere  ; 
see  Flourish.  The  O.  F.  col—Y.  acc. 
caulem,  from  caulis  (above). 

kail,  kale,  cabbage.  (C.)  Northern  E. 
—  Gael,  and  Ir.  cal,  Manx  >^<227,  \V.  cawl. 
Cognate  with  L.  caulis. 

Coleoptera,  sheath-winged  insects.  — 
Gk.  KoX^o-s,  a  sheath ;  'nr^p-ov,  a  wing. 
Colic  ;  see  Colon. 

Coliseum ;  see  Colossus. 

Collapse ;  see  Lapse. 

Collar.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  coler.-^O.Y. 
colier,  a  collar.  —  L.  collare,  a  band  for  the 
neck.  —  L.  collum,  the  neck.-^A.  S.  heals, 
G.  hals,  the  neck. 

collet,  the  part  of  the  ring  in  which 


the  stone  is  set.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  collet,  a  collar. 

F.  col,  neck.  —  L.  collum,  neck, 
colporteur.  (F.-L.)  F.  colporteur, 
one  who  carries  things  on  his  neck  and 
shoulders.  -  F.  col,  neck  ;  and  porteur,  a 
carrier;  see  Port  (i).  ^  . 

decollation,  a  beheading.  (F.-L.) 

O.  F.  decollation.  —  Low  L.  acc.  decolla- 
tionem.  From  pp.  of  decollare,  to  behead. 

-  L.  de,  off ;  collum,  the  neck. 

Collateral;  see  Lateral. 

Collation ;  see  Tolerate. 

Colleague ;  see  Legal. 

Collect ;  see  Legend. 

College ;  see  Legal. 

Collet ;  see  Collar. 

Collide ;  see  Lesion. 

Collier ;  see  Coal. 

Collocate  ;  see  Locus. 

Collodion,  a  solution  of  gun-cotton. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  KoWwb-fjs,  glue-like.  -  Gk. 
K6\K-a,  glue;  -eiSi??,  like,  from  eiSos,  ap- 

'"cXp,  a  slice  of  meat.  (E.  ?)  M-  E. 

coloppe.  Cf.  Swed.  kalops,  O.  Swed.  kollops 
slices  of  beef  stewed  ;  G.  klopps,^  dish  of 
meat  made  tender  by  beating.  From  the 
verb  seen  in  E.  clop  clap,  to  make  a  noise  ; 
Du.  kloppen,  G.  klopfen,  to  beat.  Allied 

to  Clap. 

Colloquy ;  see  Loquacious. 

Collusion ;  see  Ludicrous. 

Colocynth,  Coloquintida,  pith  of  the 
fruit  of  a  kind  of  cucumber.  (Gk.)  From 
the  nom.  and  acc.  cases  of  Gk.  koXokvvQis 
(acc.  KoXofcvvdidd),  a  round  gourd  or 

pumpkin.  .  .  , 

Colon  (i),  a  mark  (:)  in  writing  and 

printing.  (Gk.)  Gk.  icZ\ov,  a  clause; 
hence  a  stop  marking  off  a  clause. 

Colon  (2),  part  of  the  intestines.  (Gk.,) 

Gk.  fccuXov,  the  same. 

eoUe.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  Short  for  cohc 

iain.^F.  colique,  adj.-L.  coluus.-(g. 
k(x)\lk6s,  suffering  in  the  colon.  —  Gk. 

kooKov. 

Colonel,  Colonnade  ;  see  Column. 
Colony.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  colotne.  ^  L. 
coloftia,  a  colony,  band  of  husbandmen. 

-  L.  C0I071US,  a  husbandman.  -  L.  colere,  to 

^^^agriculture.  (L.)  L.  ' agri-cultura, 

culture  of  a  field  ;  see  Acre. 

cultivate.  (L.)  L.  cultiuatus,  pp.  ot  - 
cultiuare,  to  till.  -  Low  L.  cultiuus,Jh;i  for  - 
tilling.  -  L.  cultus,  pp.  of  colere,  to  till, 
cidture.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  culture.  -  Y.  . 


COLOPHON. 

!ciiltura^  orig.  fern,  of  fut.  part,  of  colere,  to 
till. 

Colophon,  an  inscription  at  the  end  of 
a  book,  with  name  and  date.  (Gk.)  Late 
f  L.  colophon.  —  Gk.  /coXocpd/v,  a  summit ; 

hence,  a  finishing  stroke.  Allied  to 
ij  Column. 

Coloquintida ;  see  Colocynth. 

]  Colossus.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  colossus.  -  Gk. 

(  Kokoaaos,  a  large  statue.  Der.  coloss-al, 

1  i.  e  large. 

coliseum,  the  same  as  colosseu7n,  a  large 
j  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  in  which  stood  a 
I  colossal  statue  of  Nero.  The  Ital.  word  is 
!  coliseo. 

1  Colour.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  colour.  -  O.  F. 

colour  (F.  cotileur^.  —  L.  acc.  colore7n^  from 
.  color,  a  tint.  {4/  KAL.) 

:  Colporteur ;  see  Collar. 

,  ColL  (E.)  A.  S.  colt,  a  young  camel, 

I  young  ass,  &c.  +  Swed.  dial,  kullt,  a  boy, 

1  hull,  a  brood.  Perhaps  allied  to  child. 

:  Columbine,  a  plant.  (F.-L.)  O.  F. 
i  coloTTihin.  —  Low  L.  colu77ibi7ta,  a  columbine ; 
L.  coluTubinus,  dove-like  ;  from  a  supposed 
i  resemblance.  —  L.  colu77iba,  a  dove.  See 
:  Culver. 

Column,  a  pillar,  body  of  troops. 
(F.  —  L.)  L.  columna,  a  pillar;  cf. 
colu77ien,  cul77ienf  a  summit,  collis^  a  hill, 
celsus,  high.  KAL.) 

colonel.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  Sometimes 
i  coronel,  which  is  the  Span,  spelling  ; 

,  whence  perhaps  the  pronunciation  as 
\k71rnel.  —  F.  colonel,  colonnel.  —  Ital. 
colonello,  a  colonel;  lit.  a  little  column. 
The  colonel  was  he  who  led  the  company 
at  the  head  of  the  regiment.  Dimin.  of 
Ital.  colonna,  a  column.  —  L.  colu7?ina 
(above). 

colonnade.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  L.)  F.  colon- 
7tade.'^Vi2X.  colonnata,  a  range  of  columns. 

—  Ital.  colo7ina,  a  column  (above). 

Colure,  one  of  two  great  circles  on  the 
celestial  sphere.  (L.  -  Gk.)  So  called 
because  a  part  of  them  is  always  beneath 
the  horizon.  The  word  means  docked, 
clipped.  —  'Li.colurus,  curtailed  ;  a  colure.  — 
;Gk.  K6\ovpos,  dock-tailed,  truncated  ;  a 
'colure.  —  Gk.  k6\-os,  docked,  clipped  ;  and 
iovpa,  a  tail. 

I  Com-,  prefix.  (L.)  Put  for  CU77Z,  with, 
together ;  when  followed  by  b,  f,  m,  p. 

[See  Con-.  Der.  co7n-77iix,  where  77iix  is  E. ; 
'and  see  below.  ’ 

Coma ;  see  Cemetery. 

Comb.  (E.)  A.  S.  ca77ib,  a  comb,  crest. 
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ridge.  +  Du.  ka77i,  Icel.  ka77ibr,  Dan.  Swed. 
ka7n ;  G.  ka77i77t. 

cam.  (Scand.)  Dan.  ka77i,  comb,  also  a 
ridge  on  a  wheel,  cam,  or  cog. 

oakum,  tow  from  old  ropes.  (E.) 
A.  S.  dcu77iba,  tow.  (For  the  letter- 
change,  cf.  E.  oak  =  A.S.  dc.)  Lit.  Ghat 
which  is  combed  out.’  — A.  S.  d-,  prefix 
(Goth,  us,  out)  ;  ccTziban,  to  comb,  camb,  a 
comb  ;  see  A-  (4).  Cf.  O.  H.  G.  dca7nbi, 
tow  ;  of  like  origin. 

unkempt,  i.  e.  uncombed ;  for  un- 
ke77ib  d.  —  A.  S.  ccTZiban,  to  comb  ;  formed 
(by  vowel-change  of  a  to  o')  from  ca7nb,  a 
comb. 

Comb,  Coomb,  a  dry  measure.  (L. — 
Gk.)  A.  S.  cu77ib,  a  cup. -Low  L.  cu77iba, 
— -Gk.  Kvii^r],  a  bowl,  hollow  vessel. 
Combat;  see  Batter  (i). 

Combe,  a  hollow  in  a  hill-side.  (C.) 
W.  cw7n,  Corn.  cu7n,  a  hollow,  dale ;  Irish 
cu7nar,  a  valley.  (^  KU.) 

Combine ;  see  Binary. 

Combustion.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  combustion. 
■"  L.  acc.  C077tbustt07ie77t,  a  burning  up.  — 
L.  conibust-us,  pp.  of  co77ib-urere,  to  bum 
up.  —  L.  co7nb-,  for  cum,  together ;  urere,  to 
bum.  (^  US.) 

Come.  (E.)  A.  S.  cuma7t,  pt.  t.  ca77i, 
pp.  cu77ien.’\‘ViM.  ko7nen,  Icel.  ko7na,  Dan. 
ko7nme,  Sw.  komma,  Goth,  kwirzian,  G. 
kom77ien,  L.  uen-h'e  {guen-ire^),  Gk.  kaiv- 
Hv  {gwaivHv^)  ;  Skt.  gazn,  to  go,  gd,  to  go. 

W  ^A.) 

become.  (E.)  A.  S.  becu77ia7t,  to  arrive, 
happen,  turn  out,  befall. -p Goth,  bi-kwwi- 
a7i ;  cf.  G.  be-qtiem,  suitable,  becoming. 

comely.  (E.)  A.  S.  cy77tl{c,  comely.  — 
A.  S.  cy77ie,  suitable,  from  cti7Tian,  to  come ; 
and  lie,  like. 

income,  gain,  revenue.  (E.)  Properly 
that  which  co7nes  in ;  from  hi  and  co7ne. 
So  also  out-co7?ie,  i.  e.  result. 

welcome.  (Scand.)  Icel.  velkominn, 
welcome,  in  greeting,  properly  a  pp.  —  Icel. 
vel,  the  same  as  E.  well ;  and  ko77ii7in,  pp. 
of  ko7na,  to  come ;  so  also  Dan.  vel-ko7}i77ie7i, 
Swed.  vdl-ko77i77ie7i. 

Comedy.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  O.  F.  co77iedie, 
^a  play;’  Cot.  —  L.  co77i(edia.  ^Gk.  Kojfxw- 
hia,  a  comedy.  —  Gk.  /ccufxo-s,  a  banquet, 
festal  procession ;  dSrj,  ode,  lyric  song ;  a 
comedy  was  a  festive  spectacle,  with  sing¬ 
ing,  &c.  The  Gk.  /diupLos  meant  a  banquet 
at  which  guests  reclined  ;  from  KOlfJLaOJ,  I 
lull  to  rest;  cf.  ko'ltt],  a  bed.  And  see 
Ode. 
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comic.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  co?iiicus.'^QV. 
KcofiLKos,  belonging  to  a  kw/xos,  as  above. 

encomium,  comnaendation.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
Latinised  from  Gk.  kyKOjfiioVj  neut.  of 
kyKWfiioSf  laudatory,  full  of  revelry.  •"  Gk. 
ev,  in  ;  Kujfxos,  revelry. 

Comely ;  see  Come. 

Comet.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  O.  F.  comete.  - 
L.  cometa.  —  Gk.  KOfiTjTrjs,  long-haired  ;  a 
tailed  star,  comet. —  Gk.  kojxtJj  hair.  +  L. 
coma,  hair.  Also  A.  S.  cometa  =  L. 
cometa. 

Comfit  ;  see  Fact. 

Comfort;  see  Force  (i). 

Comic ;  see  Comedy. 

Comity,  urbanity.  (L.)  L.  C07nitate7n, 
acc.  of  co7?iitas,  urbanity.  —  L.  co7?iis, 
friendly. 

Comma.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  co77ima.  —  Gk. 
fcofxjjia,  that  which  is  struck,  a  stamp,  a 
clause  of  a  sentence,  a  comma  (that  marks 
the  clause).  —  Gk. /fOTTTeiv,  to  hew,  strike. 
(VSKAP.) 

Command ;  see  Mandate. 
Commemorate ;  see  Memory. 
Commence  ;  see  Itinerant. 

Commend ;  see  Mandate. 
Commensurate ;  see  Measure. 
Comment ;  see  Mental. 

Commerce  ;  see  Merit. 

Commination ;  see  Menace. 
Commingle.  (L.a?id'E.)  From  Com- 
and  Mingle. 

Comminution ;  see  Minor. 
Commiserate  ;  see  Miser. 
Commissary,  Commit ;  see  Missile. 
Commodious  ;  see  Mode. 
Commodore ;  see  Mandate. 
Common.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  com77itm, 

C07710U71.  —  O.  F.  C077l77m7t.  —  L.  C077l77lll7lis , 
common,  general.  —  L.  C0771-  {cu77i),  together 
with ;  and  77iu7iis,  obliging,  binding  by 
obligation  (Plautus).  (V'MU,  to  bind.) 

Der.  C077l77lU7l-i07l,  C077l77m7l-lty . 

commune,  verb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
co77iu7ie7i.  O.  F.  co77i77iimier,  to  communi¬ 
cate,  talk  with.  —  L.  co77i77iU7iica7'e,  —  L. 

co77i77izc7iis,  coiumon. 

communicate.  (L.)  L.  co77n7i7mica- 
tus,  pp.  of  co77i77iu7iica7'e  (above).  Der.  ex- 
C077l77lU7licate. 

Commotion ;  see  Move. 

Commute ;  see  Mutable. 

Compact ;  see  Pact. 

Company.  (F.  —  L.)  "M.E.  co77i_pa7tye. 

O.  F.  co77ipa7iie  (cf.  also  O.  F.  co77ipai7t,  a 
companion,  O.  F.  co77ipa7iio7i  (F.  co77ipag7ioit), 


Compass ;  see  Patent. 

Compassion,  Compatible ;  see  Pa¬ 
tient. 

Compeer ;  see  Par. 

Compel ;  see  Pulsate. 

Compendious ;  see  Pendant. 
Compensate ;  see  Pendant. 

Compete ;  see  Petition. 

Compile  ;  see  Pill  (2). 

Complacent ;  see  Please. 

Complain  ;  see  Plague. 

Complaisant ;  see  Please. 
Complement,  Complete ;  see  Ple¬ 
nary. 

Complex,  Complexion ;  see  Ply. 
Complicate,  Complicity ;  see  Ply. 
Compliment,  Compline;  see  Plenary. 
Comply ;  see  Plenary. 

Component ;  see  Position. 

Comport ;  see  Port  (i). 

Compose ;  see  Pose. 

Composition,  Compost,  Com¬ 
pound;  see  Position. 

Comprehend ;  see  Prehensile. 
Compress ;  see  Press. 

Comprise ;  see  Prehensile. 
Compromise ;  see  Missile. 
Comptroller ;  see  Rotary. 
Compulsion ;  see  Pulsate. 
Compunction ;  see  Pungent. 
Compute ;  see  Putative. 

Comrade  ;  see  Chamber. 

Con  (i),  to  scan;  see  Can  (i). 

Con  (2),  short  for  cozitra,  against.  (L.) 
In  the  phrase  ‘  pro  and  co7t* 

prefix.  (L.)  Put  for  co77t-  (cu77i), 
with,  when  the  following  letter  is  c,  d,  g,  j, 
71,  q,  s,  t,  or  V.  Before  b,  f,  m,  p,  it  is 
C0771-  ;  before  I,  col-  ;  before  r,  cor-. 
Concatenate ;  see  Chain. 

Concave  ;  see  Cave. 

Conceal ;  see  Cell. 

Concede ;  see  Cede. 

Conceit ;  see  Capacious. 

Conceive,  Conception ;  see  Capa¬ 
cious. 

Concentre;  see  Centre. 


a  companion).  —  Low  L.  C077ipa7iie77i,  acc.  of 
co77ipa7iies,  a  taking  of  meals  together.— 
L.  C0771-  {cu77i),  together  ;  and  paziis,  bread  ; 
see  Pantry.  Der.  co77ipa7iion  =  O.  F.  co77i- 
pa7iio7i.  Also  acco77ipa7iy ,  O.  F.  acco77i- 
I  paig7iier,  from  F.  a  ( =  L.  ad)  and  co77i- 
\paignier,  to  associate  with,  from  co7Jipaig7tie^ 
company. 

Compare  ;  see  Pare. 

Compartment ;  see  Part. 


CONCERN. 


Concern,  vb.  (F  -  L.)  F.  concer7ter.  -  L. 
concemere,  to  mix ;  in  late  Lat.,  to  belong 
to,  regard.  — L.  con-  with;  and  cer- 

nere,  to  separate,  decree,  observe.  -|-  Gk. 
Kpivuv,  to  separate,  decide;  Skt.  kii,  to 
pour  out.  (-^SKAR.) 

decree.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  decree.  -  O.  F. 
decret.  —  L.  deci'etum.  —  L.  decretus,  pp.  of 
de-cernere,  to  decree,  lit.  to  separate. 

decretal.  (L.)  Low  L.  decretale,  a 
pope’s  decree ;  neut.  of  decretalis^  contain¬ 
ing  a  decree. —  L.  decretu7n  (above). 

discern.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  discerner.^ 
L.  dis-cernere,  to  distinguish. 

discreet,  prudent.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  dis- 
cret.  —  l^.disc7'etus^  pp.  oi dis-cernere  (above). 
Der.  discret-ion. 

discriminate.  (L.)  L.  discriTninatus, 
pp.  of  discrwiinare,  to  separate.  —  L.  dis- 
criTnin-^  stem  of  discri7ne7t,  a  separation.  — 
L.  dis-cernere  (pt.  t.  discre-ut)^  to  dis¬ 
tinguish. 

excrement.  (L.)  L.  exc7'e77ientu7n, 
refuse,  ordure.  —  L.  excre-tu7]ty  supine  of 
ex-cernere,  to  separate. 

excretion.  (F.  —  L.)  .  excretion  \ 

formed  from  L.  exc7'etus,  pp.  of  ex-cernere 
(above). 

secret.  (F.-L.)  M  E.  secrOy  secree.'^ 
O.  F.  secret  (fern.  sec7xie).  —  L.  secretusy 
I  secret,  set  apart ;  pp.  of  se-cernerey  to  sepa¬ 
rate.  Der.  secretey  verb,  from  L.  secretus ; 
sec7'et-ion. 

secretary.  (F.-L.)  F.  secretaire.^ 
Low  L.  secretariu7ny  acc.  of  secretarius,  a 
confidential  officer.  —  L.  secret-usy  secret 
(above). 

1  Concert,  to  plan  with  others,  arrange. 

!  (F.-L.)  (Quite  distinct  from  co7tso7't.) 
i  See  Series. 

3  Concession  ;  see  Cede. 

M  Conch,  a  marine  shell.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
p.  concha.""  KoyKT)  (also  a:o7/cos'),  a  cockle- 
1  shell.  4-  Skt.  ^ankhay  a  conch.  Der.  co7icho- 
!;  logy  (from  ko'^ko-s). 

'  cock  (5),  cock-boat,  a  small  boat. 

•  (F-  —  L-  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  coque,  a  kind  of 
li  boat,  orig.  a  shell.  —  L.  concha  (above). 

•  We  also  find  Du.  Dan.  kogy  Icel.  kuggry 
prob.  borrowed  from  Corn.  coCy  W.  cwchy 

i  a  boat,  which  are  allied  to  L.  co7icha.  Der. 

.  cox-swaht  {cock-swaini). 

cocoa,  coco,  cocoa-nut  palm.  (Port.) 
Port,  and  Span.  cocOy  a  bugbear,  an  ugly 
mask  to  frighten  children;  hence  applied 
to  the  cocoa-nut  on  account  of  the 
monkey-like  face  at  the  base  of  the  nut. 
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The  orig.  sense  of  coco  was  skull,  head ; 
allied  to  F .  coquCy  shell.  —  L.  concha  (above). 

cocoon,  case  of  a  chrysalis.  (F.  —  L.  — 
Gk.)  F.  cocony  a  cocoon ;  from  coque,  a. 
shell.  —  L.  co7tcha  (above).  And  see  Coach. 
Conciliate ;  see  Calends. 

Concise ;  see  Caesura. 

Conclave  ;  see  Clavicle. 

Conclude ;  see  Clause. 

Concoct ;  see  Cook. 

Concomitant ;  see  Itinerant. 
Concord ;  see  Cordial. 

Concourse ;  see  Current. 

Concrete ;  see  Crescent. 

Concubine ;  see  Covey. 
Concupiscence ;  see  Cupid. 

Concur  ;  see  Current. 

Concussion ;  see  Quash. 

Condemn ;  see  Damn. 

Condense ;  see  Dense. 

Condescend ;  see  Scan. 

Condign ;  see  Dignity. 

Condiment.  (L.)  L.  condi7nentu7ny 
seasoning,  sauce. —  L.  condire,  to  season, 
spice.  (Orig.  unknown.) 

Condition ;  see  Diction. 

Condole ;  see  Doleful. 

Condone  ;  see  Date  (i). 

Condor,  a  large  bird.  (Span.  —  Peruvian.) 
Span,  condor.  —  Peruv.  cimtur,  a  condor. 
Conduce,  Conduct,  Conduit;  see 
Duke. 

Cone.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  cone.  —  L. 
conus.  —  Gk.  K(hvoSy  a  cone,  peak,  peg.  4- 
L.  cuneusy  a  wedge ;  A.  S.  hduy  a  hone. 
(VKA.) 

canopy.  (F.  -  Ital.-L.- Gk.)  Should 
be  conopy\  but  we  find  F.  ca7topey  borrowed 
from  Ital.  ca7iope.  (Also  F.  conopee.)  -  L. 
co7topeu7ny  Judith,  xiii.  9.  —  Gk.  Ko^voj'n^lovy 
an  Egyptian  bed  with  mosquito  curtains 
(hence,  any  sort  of  hangings).  —  Gk. 
KojuojTT-,  stem  of  Kwvoopy  a  mosquito,  gnat; 
lit.  ‘cone-faced’  or  ‘ cone-headed,’ from  the 
shape  of  its  head.  —  Gk.  Koovo-Sy  a  cone ; 
and  Loipy  face,  appearance,  from  Gk.  base 
on,  to  see  (see  Optics). 

Coney ;  see  Cony. 

Confabulate ;  see  Fate. 

Confection ;  see  Fact. 

Confederate ;  see  Federal. 

Confer ;  see  Fertile. 

Confess ;  see  Fame. 

Confide ;  see  Faith. 

Configuration ;  see  Figure, 

Confine  ;  see  Final. 

Confirm ;  see  Firm. 
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Confiscate ;  see  Fiscal. 

Conflagration ;  see  Flagrant. 
Conflict;  see  Aflict. 

Confluent ;  see  Fluent. 

Conform ;  see  Form. 

Confound ;  see  Fuse  (i). 
Confraternity ;  see  Fraternal. 
Confront ;  see  Front. 

Confuse,  Confute;  see  Fuse  (i). 
Conge,  Congee  ;  see  Permeate. 
Congeal ;  see  Gelid. 

Congenial,  Congenital ;  see  Genus. 
Conger,  a  sea-eel.  (L.)  L.  conger^  a  sea- 
eel.  +  Gk.  yoyypos,  the  same. 

Congeries,  Congestion ;  see  Gerund. 
Conglobe,  Conglomerate  ;  see  Globe. 
Conglutinate ;  see  Glue. 
Congratulate ;  see  Grace. 
Congregate ;  see  Gregarious. 
Congress ;  see  Grade. 

Congrue,  to  agree,  suit.  (L.)  L.  co7t- 
gruerCy  to  suit.  (Root  uncertain.)  Der. 
congrii-enty  from  the  pres.  pt. ;  congru-ous, 
L.  congruus^  suitable  ;  congru-i-ty. 
Conjecture;  see  Jet  (i). 

Conjoin,  Conjugal,  Conjugate;  see 
Join. 

Conjure ;  see  Jury. 

Connect ;  see  Annex. 

Connive.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  conniver.  —  L. 
conniuerey  to  close  the  eyes  at,  overlook.  — 
L.  con-  (cum),  together  ;  and  the  base  nic-y 
to  wink ;’  cf.  nic-tarCy  to  wink.  (VNIK.) 
Connoisseur;  see  Noble. 

Connubial ;  see  Nuptial. 

Conquer ;  see  Query. 
Consanguineous ;  see  Sanguine. 
Conscience ;  see  Science. 
Conscionable,  Conscious ;  see 
Science, 

Conscript;  see  Scribe. 

Consecrate ;  see  Sacred. 
Consecutive;  see  Sequence. 
Conserve ;  see  Serve. 

Consider ;  see  Sidereal. 

Consign;  see  Sign. 

Consist ;  see  State. 

Console ;  see  Solace. 

Consolidate ;  see  Solid. 

Consonant ;  see  Sound  (3). 

Consort ;  see  Sort. 

Conspicuous ;  see  Species. 

Conspire ;  see  Spirit. 

Constable ;  see  Itinerant. 

Constant ;  see  State. 

Constellation  ;  see  Stellar. 
Consternation;  see  Stratum. 


Constipate ;  see  Stipulate. 

Constitute ;  see  State. 

Constrain ;  see  Stringent. 

Construe ;  see  Structure. 

Consul.  (L.)  L.  consuly  a  consul.  Etym. 
doubtful ;  perhaps  from  consulerCy  to  con¬ 
sult  ;  see  below. 

Consult.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  consnlter.  —  L. 
consultarCy  to  consult ;  frequent,  form  of 
constilerCy  to  consult.  Root  uncertain.  ^ 
counsel.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  conseil.  — 

O.  F.  conseil.  —  L.  consiliuiny  deliberation. 

—  L.  consulerey  to  consult. 

Consume ;  see  Exempt. 

Consummate ;  see  Sub-. 

Consumption ;  see  Exempt. 

Contact,  Contagion ;  see  Tangent. 
Contain ;  see  Tenable. 

Contaminate ;  see  Tangent. 

Contemn.  (F.-L.)  F.  contejnner.^l^, 
conte^nnerey  to  despise.  —  L.  con-  {cu7?t)y 
with,  wholly ;  te^nnerCy  to  despise. 

contempt.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  contempt.^ 

L.  co7iteniptus y  scorn.  —  L.  pp.  con-temptus. 
Contemplate ;  see  Temple  (1)^ 
Contemporaneous ;  see  Temporal. 
Contend;  see  Tend(i). 

Content ;  see  Tenable. 

Contest ;  see  Testament. 

Context ;  see  Text. 

Contiguous ;  see  Tangent, 

Continent ;  see  Tenable. 

Contingent;  see  Tangent. 

Continue ;  see  Tenable. 

Contort ;  see  Torture. 

Contour ;  see  Turn.  ^  1 

Contra-, (L.)  L.  against. 

Compounded  of  co7i-y  for  cutHy  with  ;  and 
-tra,  related  to  tranSy  beyond.  Der.  conU'a- 
distinguishy  &c. ;  and  see  Contrary. 

counter-, (F.  —  L.)  F.  conti'e, 

against. —  L.  (above). 

encounter.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  enco^iU'cry 
to  meet  in  combat.  -  F.  eny  in ;  cofitrCy  , 
against. —  L.  hiy  in  ;  contray  against. 

rencounter,  rencontre.  (F.-L.) 

F.  rencontre,  a  meeting.  —  F .  rencoiitrei'y  to 
m*eet.-F.  re-y  again;  encontrery  to  meet  ‘ 

(above).  ■ 

Contraband  ;  see  Ban. 

Contract;  see  Trace  (i). 

Contradict ;  see  Diction. 

Contralto  ;  see  Altitude.  . 

Contrary.  (F.-L.)  F.  contraire.^h^ 
conU'ariuSy  contrary ;  formed  (with  suffix 
-arms')  from  contra,  against ;  see  Contra-.  : 
Contrast ;  see  State. 


CONTRAVENE. 


-  Contravene  ;  see  Venture. 
Contribute ;  see  Tribe. 

Contrite ;  see  Trite. 

Contrive ;  see  Trover. 

Control ;  see  Rotary. 

Controversy ;  see  Verse. 
Contumacy.  (L.)  Englished  from  L. 

contiimacia,  obstinacy.  —  L.  contuniaci-^ 
crude  form  of  contumax,  stubborn ;  sup- 
I  posed  to  be  allied  to  contejnnere  ;  see 
Contemn. 

Contumely.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  contwnelie. 

—  L.  coiitunielia,  insult,  reproach  ;  prob. 
allied  to  contumacia  ;  see  Contumacy. 

Contuse,  to  bruise  severely.  (L.)  L. 
C07ttusuSj  pp.  of  contunderCj  to  bruise 
severely.  —  L.  con-  (cmn),  with,  much  ;  and 
tunderCj  to  strike.  +  Skt.  tud,  to  strike ; 
Goth.  stautaHy  to  strike.  (y'STUD.) 
j  obtuse,  blunt.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  obtus, 

!  *  dull Cot.  —  L.  obtusus^  blunted,  pp.  of 
ob-tmtdere^  to  beat  against.  And  see 
Pierce. 

!  Convalesce  ;  see  Valid. 

I  Convene,  Convent ;  see  Venture. 

1  Converge;  see  Verge  (2). 

1  Converse,  Convert ;  see  Verse. 

1  Convex ;  see  Vehicle. 

Convey ;  see  Viaduct, 
i  Convince  ;  see  Victor. 

:  Convivial ;  see  Victuals. 

Convoke ;  see  Vocal. 

,  Convolve ;  see  Voluble. 

!  Convoy  ;  see  Viaduct. 

I  Convulse,  to  agitate  violently.  (L.)  L. 

;  conuMlsMs^  pp.  of  conuellere,  to  pluck  up, 
convulse.  —  L.  con-  {cum'),  with,  severely ; 

,  uellere,  to  pluck  (of  uncertain  origin). 

revulsion.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  revulsion,  ‘  a 
plucking  away  ;  also  the  drawing  of 
humours  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  the 
other  ;*  Cot.  —  L.  reuulsionem,  acc.  of  7'e- 
uulsio,  a  plucking  back.  —  L.  reuulsus,  pp. 
of  re-uellere. 

Cony,  Coney,  a  rabbit.  (E. ;  orY.  —  'L.) 
M.  E.  coni;  also  conyng.  Most  likely  an 
E.  word  ;  cf.  Du.  konijn,  Dan.  kanin, 
Swed.  kaninhane  (cock-rabbit),  G.  kanin- 
chen,  a  rabbit.  j3.  Otherwise,  from  O.  F. 
conitil  =  L.  cuniculus,  a  rabbit,  (a/ 
SKAN?)  ^ 

Coo.  (E.)  A  purely  imitative  word ; 
also  spell  croo.  Cf.  cuckoo,  cock. 

Cook.  (L.)  M.  E.  coken,  to  cook  ;  A.  S. 
coc,  a  cook.  —  L.  coquere,  to  cook  ;  coquus, 
a  cook.-j-Gk.  TrenTeiv,  Skt.  pack,  to  cook. 
KW  AK,  orig.  KAK.) 
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biscuit,  a  kind  of  cake.  (F.-L.)  F. 
biscuit,  lit.  twice  cooked. —  F.  bis  (L.  bis), 
twice  ;  and  cuit,  cooked,  from  L.  coctus, 
pp.  of  coquei^e,  to  cook. 

cake.  (Scand. -L.)  M.  E.  —Teel, 

and  Swed.  kaka ;  Dan.  kage ;  so  also  Du. 
koek,  G.  kuchen,  a  cake,  clearly  allied  to 
G.  kiiche,  cooking,  kochen,  to  cook.  All 
from  L.  coque7'e,  to  cook. 

concoct.  (L.)  L.  co7icoctus,  pp.  of  con- 
coque7'e,  to  cook  together,  boil  together, 
digest. 

decoct.  (L.)  L.  decoctus,  pp.  of  de- 
coquere,  to  boil  down. 

kitchen.  (L.)  M.  E.  kiche7ie.  A.  S. 
cicen  (put  ioxcycen).  —  L.  coquma,  a  kitchen. 

—  L.  coquere,  to  cook;  see  Cook  (above), 
precocious.  (L.)  Coined  from  L. 

prcecoci-,  crude  form  of  p7'cecox,  prematurely 
ripe.  —  L.  pree,  before  ;  coquere,  to  cook,  to 
ripen. 

Cool.  (E.)  A.  S.  col,  cool.  +  Du.  koel; 
Dan  kdl,  G.  kuhl.  Allied  to  Gelid. 

chilblain.  (E.)  A  blain  caused  by  chill. 

^  chill,  cold.  (E.)  Properly  a  sb.  A.  S. 
cyle,  cele,  chilliness.  —  A.  S.  cela7t,  to  cool, 

—  A.  S.  col,  cool.  +Du.  kill,  a  chill ;  Swed. 
kyla,  to  chill ;  L.  gelu,  frost. 

cold.  (E.)  M.  E.  cold,  kald,  adj.,  A.S. 
ceald,  adj.  +Icel.  kaldr,  Swed.  kail,  Dan. 
kold,  Du.  koud,  Goth,  kalds,  G.  kalt.  Cf. 
L.  gelidus,  cold. 

keel  (2),  to  cool.  (E.)  To  keel  a  pot 
is  to  keep  it  from  boiling  over,  lit.  to 
cool  it.  —  A.  S.  celan,  to  cool ;  see  Chill 
(above). 

Coolie,  Cooly,  an  East  Indian  porter. 
(Hind. —Tamil. )  Hind,  kiill,  a  labourer, 
oorter,  cooley  (Forbes). —Tamil  daily 
lire  or  wages  ;  a  day-labourer  (Wilson). 
Coomb  ;  see  Comb. 

Coop.  (L.)  M.  E.  cupe,  a  basket. 
A.  S.  cypa.  —  L.  cupa,  a  tub ;  whence  also 
Du.  kuip,  Icel.  kupa,  tub,  bowl,  G.  kufe, 
;ub,  vat,  coop.  Cf.  Skt.  kiipa,  a  pit, 
hollow,  KU.)  Der.  coop-er,  tub- 

maker. 

cowl  (2),  a  vessel  carried  on  a  pole. 
(F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  coul.  —  O.  F.  cuvel 
(cuveau),  a  little  tub ;  dimiii.  of  cuve,  a 
vat,  tub.  —  L.  cupa  (above). 

goblet.  (F.-L.)  Y.gobelet,  'a  goblet;* 
Cot.  Dimin.  of  O.  F.  gobel,  a  cup.  —  Low 
L.  cupellu7n,  acc.  of  cupellus,  a  cup ;  dimin. 
of  L.  cupa,  a  vat. 

Co-operate,  Co-ordinate;  see  Ope¬ 
rate,  Order, 
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Coot.  (C.)  M.  E.  cote,  coote,  a  water- 
fowl  ;  A.  S.  cyta,  a  kind  of  bird  ;  Du.  koet, 
a  coot.  Prob.  Celtic.  —  W.  cwtiar,  a  coot, 
lit.  a  bob-tailed  hen,  from  cwta,  short,  bob- 
tailed,  and  iar,  a  hen  ;  cwtiad,  cwtyn,  a 
plover.  Gael,  cut,  a  bob-tail.  —  W.  cwtau, 
to  shorten,  dock  ,  see  Cut. 

Copal.  (Span.  —  Mexican.)  Span. 

—  Mex.  copalli,  resin. 

Cope  (i),  a  cape  ;  see  Cape  (i). 

Cope  (2),  to  vie  with  ;  see  Cheap. 
Copious ;  see  Optative. 

Copper,  a  metal.  (Cyprus.)  M.  E.  coper. 

—  Low  L.  cuper,  L.  cupru7n,  a  contraction 
for  Cupriu7n  ces,  Cyprian  brass.  —  Gk. 
Kvnpios,  Cyprian;  Kiinpos,  Cyprus,  whence 
the  Romans  got  copper. 

copperas,  sulphate  of  iron.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  coperose,  —  O.  F.  coperose  {couperose) ; 
cf.  Ital.  copparosa.  —  L.  cupri  rosa,  rose  of 
copper,  a  translation  of  Gk. 
brass-flower,  copperas. 

cupreous,  coppery.  (L.)  L.  cupreus, 
adj.  of  cupru77i. 

Coppice,  Coppy,  Copse,  a  small 
wood.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  is  short  for 

coppice,  and  copse  is  contracted.  —  O.  F. 
copeiz ;  Low  L.  copecia,  underwood  fre¬ 
quently  cut,  brushwood.  —  O.  F.  coper  (F. 
couper'),  to  cut.  —  O.  F.  cop  (F.  coup),  a 
stroke.  —  Low  L.  colpus,  L.  colaphus,  stroke, 
blow.  —  Gk.  K6Ka(pos,  a  blow. 

recoup,  to  diminish  a  loss.  (F.  —  L.  a7td 
Gk. )  Lit.  to  secure  a  piece  or  shred.  — 
F.  recoupe,  a  shred.  —  F.  I'ecouper^  to  cut 
again.  —  L.  re-,  again ;  and  F.  couper,  to 
cut  (above). 

Copulate ;  see  Couple. 

Copy ;  see  Optative. 

Coquette  ;  see  Cock  (i). 

Coracle,  a  light  wicker  boat.  (W.)  W. 
corwgl,  cwrwgl,  coracle ;  dimin.  of  corwg, 
a  trunk,  cwrwg,  a  boat,  frame.  So  Gael. 
curachan,  coracle  ;  from  curach,  boat  of 
wicker-work,  Ir.  corrach. 

Coral.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  coral.  — 
L.  corallu7n,  coralliuTTi.  —  Gk.  KopaWiov, 
coral. 

Corban,  a  gift.  (Heb.)  Heb.  qorhdn, 
an  offering  to  God,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow. 
Arab.  qurbaTt,  a  sacrifice. 

Corbel.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  corbel,  a  little 
basket,  a  corbel  (in  architecture).  [Dis¬ 
tinct  from  O.  F.  corbel,  a  raven.]  —  Low  L. 
corbella,  little  basket. —  L.  corbis,  basket. 

corvette,  a  small  frigate.  (F.  —  Port.  — 
L.)  F,  corvette.  —  Port.  corveta\  Span. 


corheta,  a  corvette.  —  L.  corbTta,  a  slow- 
sailing  ship  of  burden.  — L.  corbis,  basket. 
Cord ;  see  Chord. 

Cordial.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  cordial,  hearty. 
—  L.  cordi-,  crude  form  of  cor,  heart ;  with 
suffix  -alls  ;  see  Heart. 

accord.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  acorder,  to 
agree.  —  Low  L.  ac-cordare,  to  agree  ;  used 
for  L.  coTt-cordare  (below).  Der.  accord¬ 
ing,  accord-hig-ly ,  &c. ;  accord-ion,  from 
its  sweet  sound. 

concord.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  concorde.  —  L. 
Concordia,  agreement.  —  L.  concord-,  stem 
of  con-cors,  agreeing.  —  L.  con-  (cu7n)  ;  cor 
(stem  cord-),  the  heart. 

concordant.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  co7tcorda7tt, 
pres.  pt.  of  conco7'der,  to  agree. —  L.  con- 
corda7'e,  to  agree. 

concordat.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  con¬ 
cordat,  an  agreement.  —  Ital.  conco7'dato,  a 
convention,  thing  agreed  on,  esp.  between 
the  pope  and  F.  kings ;  pp.  of  concorda7'e, 
to  agree. —  L.  concordare  (above). 

core.  (P".  —  L.)  M.  E.  core,  heart  (of 
fruit).  —  O.  F.  cor,  coer,  heart.  —  L.  cor, 
heart. 

courage.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  courage,  0.‘F. 
corage  ;  formed  with  suffix  -age  (L.  -aticu77i) 
from  O.  F.  cor,  heart  (above).  Der.  e7t- 
courage. 

discord.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  descord,  dis¬ 
cord,  variance.  —  L.  dis-cordia,  variance  ;  cf. 
concord  (above). 

quarry  (2),  a  heap  of  slaughtered 
game.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  querre.  —  O.  F. 
coree,  curee,  the  intestines  of  a  slain  animal, 
the  part  given  to  hounds. —  Low  L.  co7'ata, 
the  intestines ;  so  called  from  containing 
the  heart.  —  L.  cor,  the  heart.  (Cf.  O.  P . 
quer,  the  heart.) 

record.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  recorden.  — 
O.  F.  recorder.  —  L.  reco7'da7'e,  recordari,  to 
recall  to  mind.  —  L.  7'e-  again  ;  cord-,  stem 
of  cor,  heart. 

Cordwainer,  shoemaker.  (F.  —  Span.) 
M.  E.  cordwaner,  a  worker  in  cordewa7ie, 
i.e.  leather  of  Cordova.  —  O.  F.  cordoua7i. 
Cordovan  leather. —  Low  L.  Cordoa,  Cor¬ 
dova  in  Spain  (L.  Corduba), 

Core ;  see  Cordial. 

Coriander.  (P".  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  coTd- 

a7idre."^L,.  coria7idru77i.  —  Gk.  Kopiavvov, 
KopLov,  coriander.  The  leaves  are  said  to 
have  a  strong  bug-like  smell;  from  Gk. 
Kopis,  a  bug. 

Cork.  (Span.  — L.)  Span,  corcho,  cork. 
—  L.  corticeTii,  acc.  of  cortex,  bark. 


CORMORANT. 


’  Cormorant,  a  bird.  (F.  — L.)  The  t  is 
I  excrescent.  —  F.  cormoran ;  the  same  as 
;  Port,  corvomarinho  (sea-crow),  cormorant. 

—  L.  coruus  marinus,  sea-crow.  Perhaps 
y  confused  with  L.  coruus,  a  crow,  and  Bret. 
\]  morvran,  a  cormorant  (from  mor,  sea,  and 
bran,  a  crow). 

Corn  (i),  grain.  (E.)  A.  S. 
g  koren,  G.  Icel.  Dan.  Swed.  korn,  Goth. 
kaurn,  L.  granum,  Russ,  zerno ;  see 
Grain.  (^  GAR.) 

churn.  (Scand.)  Icel.  kirna,  Swed. 
kdrna,  Dan.  kierne,  a  churn ;  from  O. 
Swed.  kerna,  Swed.  kdrna,  Dan.  kierne,  to 
churn ;  cf.  Du.  and  G.  kernen,  to  churn. 

fOrig.  to  curdle,  turn  to  a  curd  or  *  kernel ;  ’ 
cf.  Icel.  kja^'na,  Swed.  kd7'na,  Dan.  kierne, 
i  kernel,  pith,  core,  Du.  and  G.  kern,  grain, 
kernel ;  closely  allied  to  Corn. 

kernel.  (E.)  A.  S.  cyrnel,  a  grain ; 
dimin.  of  A.  S.  corn,  a  grain  (with  the 
p  usual  change  from  o  to  ^).  And  see 
churn  above. 

Corn  (2),  a  hard  excrescence  on  the 
<  foot.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  come,  a  horn,  horny 
(  swelling.  (Cot.)  — Low  L.  1^.  cornu, 

a  horn  ;  see  Horn. 

I  cornea,  horny  membrane  in  the  eye. 

!  (L.)  L.  cornea,  fern,  of  corneus,  horny.  —  L. 

1  cornu,  a  horn. 

cornel,  a  shrub.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  cornille, 
a  cornel-berry  ;  cornillier,  comel-tree.  — 
Low  L.  corniola,  cornel-berry;  cornolium, 
i  comel-tree.  —  L.  cornus,  a  cornel-tree ; 
from  the  hard,  horny  nature  of  the  wood.  — 
L.  cornu,  a  horn. 

cornelian,  a  kind  of  chalcedony.  (F.  — 
L.)  Formerly  cornaline.  —  F.  cornaline, 

1  ‘  the  cornix  or  cornaline,  a  flesh-coloured 
stone ;  ’  Cot.  Cf.  Port,  cornelina ;  Ital. 
corniola.  —  L.  cornu,  horn  ;  in  allusion  to 
the  semi-transparent  appearance.  ^  Altered 
to  carnelian  in  E.,  and  carneol  in  G.,  from 
a  popular  etymology  which  connected  it 
with  L.  earn-,  stem  of  caro,  flesh.  Cf.  onyx 
—  Gk.  ovv^,  finger-nail. 

corner.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  corniere.  — 
Low  L.  corneria,  comer,  angle.  —  Low  L. 
coma,  angle.  —  L.  cornu,  horn,  projection. 

comet.  (F,  —  L.)  M.  E.  cornet,  a  horn ; 
also  a  troop  of  horse  (accompanied  by  a 
cornet  or  bugle) ;  also  an  officer  of  such  a 
troop. —  F.  cornet,  cor^iette,  dimin.  of  F. 
come,  a  horn  ;  see  Corn. 

cornucopia.  (L.)  For  cornu-copice, 
horn  of  plenty. 

unicorn,  one-horned  animal.  (F.  —  L.) 
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F.  unicorne.  —  L.  uni-,  for  unus,  one ; 
cornu,  horn. 

Cornice,  Corolla,  Corollary ;  see 
Crown. 

Coronation,  Coroner,  Coronet ;  see 
Crown. 

Corporal  (i) ;  see  Capital. 

Corporal  (2),  belonging  to  the  body.  (L.) 
L.  corporalis,  bodily. —  L.  corpor-,  stem  of 
corpus,  the  body.  Der.  (from  L.  corpor-) 
corpor-ate,  corpor-e-al  (L.  corpore-us),  &c. 

corps,  corpse,  corse,  a  body.  (F. — 
L.)  Here  corps  is  mod.  F. ;  corse  is  from 
corpse  by  loss  of  p.  M.  E.  corps.  —  O.  F. 
corps,  cors,  the  body.  —  L.  corpus. 

corpulent.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  corpulent.  — 
L.  corpu-lentus,  fat.  —  L.  corpus. 

corpuscle.  (L.)  L.  corpus-cu-hun, 
double  dimin.  of  corpus. 

corset.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  co7set,  a  pair  of 
stays ;  dimin.  of  O.  F.  cors,  body;  see  corps. 

corslet.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  corselet,  ‘a  little 
body,’  Cot. ;  hence  body-armour.  Double 
dimin.  of  O.  F.  cors,  body  ;  see  corps. 

incorporate.  (L.)  L.  incorporatus, 
pp.  of  in-corporare,  to  furnish  with  a  body  ; 
hence  to  form  into  a  body. 

Correct ;  see  Regent. 

Correlate ;  see  Tolerate. 

Correspond ;  see  Sponsor. 

Corridor ;  see  Current. 

Corroborate  ;  see  Robust. 

Corrode ;  see  Rodent. 

Corrugate  ;  see  Rugose. 

Corrupt ;  see  Rupture. 

Corsair ;  see  Current. 

Corset,  Corslet ;  see  Corporal  (2). 
Cortege ;  see  Court. 

Cortex,  bark.  (L.)  See  Cork. 
Coruscate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
coruscare,  to  glitter. 

Corvette  ;  see  Corbel. 

Cosmic,  relating  to  the  world.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  KoaiiLKos,  adj.,  from  KoayLos,  order,  also 
the  world,  universe. 

cosmetic,  that  which  beautifies.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  fcoafxrjTiKos,  skilled  in  adorning ; 
whence  also  F.  cosmetique.  —  Gk.  Koa^ikoi, 
I  adorn.  —  Gk.  Koafxos,  order,  ornament. 
Also  cosmo-gony,  cosmo-graphy,  cosmo-logy, 
cosmo-polite  (citizen  of  the  world,  Gk. 
TToX'iTTjs,  a  citizen). 

Cossack,  a  light-armed  >§.  Russian 
soldier.  (Russ.  —  Tatar.)  Russ,  kozake, 
kazake  ;  said  to  be  of  Tatar  (Tartar)  origin. 
Cost ;  see  State. 

Costal ;  see  Coast, 
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Costermonger.  (F.  Formerly 

costerd-monger  or  costar d-7no7igerj  a  seller 
of  costards  or  apples.  [The  suffix  -7nonger 
is  E. ;  see  Monger.]  M.  E.  costard,  an 
apple,  where  the  suffix  -ard  is  F. ;  prob. 
from  O.  F.  coste,  cost,  also  spice  ;  cf.  G. 
kost,  which  means  ‘  food  ’  as  well  as  ‘  cost.  ’ 
[Etym.  doubtful.] 

Costive ;  see  Stipulate. 

Costume ;  see  Custom. 

Cot,  a  small  dwelling ;  Cote,  an  en¬ 
closure.  (E.)  M.  E.  cote.  A.  S.  cote,  a  cot, 
den ;  Northumbrian  cot.  -|-  Du.  kot,  Icel. 
kot,  cot,  hut ;  prov.  G. cot.  Der.  cott-age 
(with  F.  suffix) ;  cott-ar or cott-er;  sheep-cote. 

coat.  (F.  —  G.)  M.  E.  cote.  —  O.  F.  cote 
(F.  cotte)  ;  Low  L.  cota,  a  coat,  also  a  cot. 

—  M.  H.  G.  kotte,  kutte,  a  coarse  mantle, 
lit.  ‘  covering ;  ’  allied  to  A.  S.  cote,  a  cot, 
orig.  ‘  covering.’ 

coterie,  a  set  of  people.  (F.  — Teut.) 

F.  coterky  a  set  of  people,  company ; 
allied  to  O.  F.  coterie,  servile  tenure 
(Littre)  ;  Low  L.  coteria,  a  tenure  by 
cottars  who  clubbed  together.  —  Low  L. 
cota,  a  cot.  — Du.  kot  (above). 

cotillon,  cotillion,  a  dance  for  8 
persons.  (F.  —  M.  H.  G.)  F.  cotillofi,  lit. 
a  petticoat ;  see  Cotgrave.  Formed,  with 
suffix  -ill-07t,  from  O.  F.  cote,  a  coat,  frock  ; 
see  coat  (above). 

Cotton  (i),  a  downy  substance.  (F. — 
Span. —  Arab.)  M.  E.  cotomi.^^Y .  coton. 

—  Span,  coton,  algodon,  cotton  (where  al  is 
the  Arab.  art.).  —  Arab,  qutn,  qiitun,  cotton. 

cudweed,  a  plant.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Arab. ; 
and  E.)  Also  called  cotton-weed,  of  which 
cudweed  is  a  contraction. 

Cotton  (2),  to  agree.  (W.)  W.  cytwio, 
to  agree. 

Cotyledon,  seed-lobe.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
KOTvXrjdojv,  a  cup-shaped  hollow.  —  Gk. 
hotvXtj,  a  hollow  vessel,  cup.  KAT  ?) 

Couch ;  see  Locus. 

Cough.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  couglie^i, 
cowhen.  [The  A.  S.  word  is  hwostan.]  Cf. 
Du.  kugche^t,  to  cough  ;  M.  H.  G.  kuche7i, 

G.  keiche7t,  keuchen,  to  gasp.  From  an 
imitative  base  KUK,  to  gasp;  see  Chin- 
cough. 

Could;  see  Can  (i). 

Coulter,  pait  of  a  plough.  (L.)  hi.  E. 
colter.  A.  S.  culter.  —  L.  culter,  a  coulter, 
knife,  lit.  a  cutter. -|-Skt.  kartta7'i,  scissors, 
from  krit,  to  cut.  (-y^  KART.) 

cutlass.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  coutelas,  ^  a  cutte- 
las,  or  courtelas,  or.  short  sword ;  ’  Cot. 


(Perhaps  borrowed  from  Ital.  coltellaccio, 
^  a  curtleax,’  Florio  ;  which  is,  at  any  rate, 
the  same  word.)  — O.  F.  coutel,  cultel  (F. 
couteati),  a  knife ;  cf.  Ital.  coltello,  knife. 

—  L.  acc.  cultellu77i,  a  knife ;  dimin.  of 
culter  {2ihoYo).  ^  The  F.  -as,  Ital.  -accio  — 
L.  -aceus',  but  F.  coutelas  vfdiS  actually  turned 
into  E.  cu7'tleaxe\  Yet  a  curtleaxe  was  a 
sort  of  sword  \ 

cutler.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  coteler.  —  O.  F. 
cotelier.  —  Low  L.  cultellarius,  knife-maker, 

—  L.  cultellus,  a  knife  (above). 

Council ;  see  Calends. 

Counsel ;  see  Consult. 

Count  (i),  a  title  ;  see  Itinerant. 

Count  (2),  to  compute ;  see  Putative. 

Countenance ;  see  Tenable. 

Counter-,  prefix  ;  see  Contra-. 

Counteract ;  see  Agent. 

Counterfeit ;  see  Fact. 

Countermand ;  see  Mandate. 

Counterpane  (i) ;  see  Quilt. 

Counterpane  (2),  counterpart  of  a 

deed ;  see  Pane. 

Counterpoint ;  see  Pungent. 

Counterpoise ;  see  Pendant. 

Counterscarp,  -sign,  -tenor ;  see 
Scarp,  Sign,  Tenable. 

Countervail;  see  Valid. 

Country.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  contree.  — 
O.  F.  contree  (  =  Ital.  contrada).^  how  L. 
contrada,  contrata,  a  region,  lit.  that  which 
lies  opposite ;  a  translation  of  G.  gegend, 
country,  lit.  opposite,  from  gegen,  opposite. 

—  L.  co7itra,  opposite ;  see  Contra-. 

County ;  see  Itinerant. 

Couple.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  cople,  later 
couple.  —  L.  copula,  a  bond,  band,  that 
which  joins  ;  short  for  co-ap-ula^.  —  L.  co- 
{cu77i),  together ;  and  O.  L.  apere^,  to  join, 
preserved  in  the  pp.  aptus ;  see  Apt. 

cobble  (i),  to  patch  up,  mend.  (F.  — 
L.)  O.  F.  cohler,  coubler,  to  join  together, 
another  form  of  O.  F.  copier,  the  same.  — 
O.  F.  cople,  a  band  (above). 

copulate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  copu* 
lare,  to  join.  —  L.  copula,  a  band  (above). 

Courage ;  see  Cordial. 

Courier,  Course;  see  Current. 

Court  (i),  a  yard ;  royal  retinue,  judicial 
assembly.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  co7't,  curt.  — 
O.  F.  cort,  curt  (F.  courf),  a  court,  a  yard, 
also  a  tribunal.  —  Low  L.  co7'tis,  a  court¬ 
yard,  court,  palace.  —  L.  corti-,  crude  form  of 
cors,  also  spelt  cohors,  a  hurdle,  enclosure, 
cattle-yard,  court,  also  a  cohort,  or  band 
of  soldiers.  —  L.  co-  {cutii),  together ;  and 
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hort-us,  a  garden,  garth,  yard,  cognate 
with  E.  and  (-^GHAR.) 

cohort,  a  band  of  soldiers.  (F.  —  L.) 
F .  cohorte,  —  L,  acc.  cohortem,  from  cohors 
(above). 

cortege.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  cortege^  a 
train,  retinue.  -  Ital.  corteggio,  a  retinue. 
—  Ital.  cortCi  2,  court.  —  Low  L.  cortis; 
see  Court  (i)  above. 

court  (2),  to  seek  favour.  (F.  —  L.) 
From  the  sb.  court)  hence  to  practise  arts 
in  vogue  at  court. 

courteous,  of  courtly  manners.  (F. — 
•L.)  M.  E.  corteis,  seldom  corteous,  —  O.  F. 
corteisy  courteous.  -  O.  F.  cortCy  a  court. 

courtesan.  (Span.  -  L.)  Span,  corte- 
Sana ;  fern,  of  cortesanoy  one  belonging  to 
the  court.  —  Span.  corteSy  courteous ;  from 
cortCy  court.  -  Low  L.  cortis  (above). 

courtesy.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  corteisie.  — 
O.  F.  corteisie y  courtesy.  —  O.  F.  corteis y 
courteous ;  see  courteous. 

courtier.  (F.  -  L. ;  and  E.)  From 
court)  with  E.  suffix  -iery  as  in  colUery 
bow-yery  &c. 

curtain.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  cortin.""0.  F. 
cortine.  —  Low  L.  cortinay  a  small  court,  a 
rampart  or  '  curtain  ’  of  a  castle,  a  hanging 
curtain  round  an  enclosure.  —  Low  L.  cortis 
(above). 

curtsey,  an  obeisance  (F.  —  L.)  The 
same  word  as  courtesy y  a  courtly  act. 

Court  ''cards;  a  corruption  of  coat 
cards y  pictured  cards,  the  old  name. 
Courteous,  &c. ;  see  Court. 

Cousin.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  cosin.  -  O.  F. 
cosin  (F.  —  Low  L.  cosinus y  contr. 

form  of  L.  consobrinuSy  the  child  of  a 
mother’s  sister,  a  cousin.  -  L.  {cum)y 

together;  sobrinuSy  for  sos-brinus^  or  sos- 
trinuSy^  from  sostor^  (later  sosor'^y  so7vry)  a 
sister;  see  Schleicher,  Compendium, 
ed.  p.  432.  ^ 

cozen.  (F.  —  L.)  To  cozen  is  to  act  as 
cousin  or  kinsman,  to  sponge  upon,  beguile. 

—  F.  cousinery  to  call  cousin,  to  sponge, 
live  on  other  people;  see  Hamilton  and 
Cotgrave.  —  F.  cousiny  a  cousin  (above). 

Cove,  a  nook.  (E.)  A.  S.  cofay  a  cham¬ 
ber,  a  cave.  +  Icel.  kofiy  a  hut ;  G.  kobeny 
a  cabin.  ^  Distinct  from  cavcy  coopy  alcove. 
Covenant ;  see  Venture. 

Cover,  to  hide.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  covrir 
{couvrif.’^'L.  cooperirCy  to  cover. —  L.  co- 
{cum)y  wholly ;  operire^  to  shut,  hide. 

coverlet.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  coverlite.^ 

O.  F.  covrelit  {pouv?xdit)y  a  bed-cover.— 
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O.  F.  covrir y  to  cover ;  lity  a  bed  (=L.  acc. 
lectuMy  from  lectusy  a  bed). 

covert.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  coverty  of 
covrir y  to  cover  (above). 

curfew.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  covrefeu 
(F .  couvrefeii)y  a  fire-cover,  covering  of  fires, 
time  for  putting  out  fires.  —  O.  F.  covrir y  to 
cover ;  feUy  fire  (  =  L.  focuiny  acc.  of  focusy 
hearth,  fire) ;  see  Focus. 

discover.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  discoueren. 

—  O.  F.  descouvriry  to  uncover,  disclose.  — 
O.  F.  des-  (L.  dis-^y  apart;  couvrir,  to 
cover  (above). 

kerchief.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  curchiefy 
couerchef  —  O.  F.  covrechefy  lit.  a  head¬ 
covering. —O.  F.  covrir y  to  cover;  chefy  the 
head ;  see  chief,  under  Capital. 

Covet ;  see  Cupid. 

Covey.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  covee,  a  brood  of 
partridges ;  fern,  of  pp.  of  cover  (F.  couver)y 
to  hatch,  sit.  —  L.  cubarey  to  lie  down,  sit. 
+  Gk.  K{f'nT€LVy  to  bend.  (-y^KUP.) 
concubine.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  concubine. 

—  L.  concubina,"^\j,  con-  {cuni)y  toe^ether; 
cubarCy  to  lie. 

incubate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  in- 
cubarCy  to  sit  on  eggs  to  hatch  them, 
incubus.  (L. )  L.  incubus y  a  nightmare. 

—  L.  in-cubarcy  to  lie  upon, 
incumbent.  (L.)  L.  incumbent-y  stem 

of  pres.  pt.  of  in-cumberCy  to  recline  on, 
rest  on  or  in  (remain  in) ;  where  cumbere 
is  a  nasalised  form  allied  to  cubarCy  to  lie 
down.  So  also  pro-cumbenty  prostrate ;  re¬ 
cumbent  y  lying  back  upon ;  suc-cumby  to  lie 
under,  yield  to. 

Cow  (i),  female  of  the  bull.  (E.)  A.  S. 
cii)  pi.  cf  whence  M.  E.  kyy  and  the 
double  pi.  ky-en  =  kine.  -f-  Du.  koey  Icel. 
kyry  Swed.  Dan.  ko,  G.  kuhy  Irish  and 
Gael,  bby  L.  bos  (gen.  bou-is)y  Gk.  iSouy, 
Skt.  (^GU.)  See  Beef,  Buck  (2). 

cowslip,  a  flower.  (E.)  M.  E.  cousloppe. 
A.  S.  cu-sloppOy  cii-slyppey  lit.  cow-slop,  i.  e. 
a  piece  of  dung.  (Other  A.  S.  names  of 
plants  are  of  a  very  homely  character.)  Cf. 
oxlip. 

kine,  cows.  (E.)  A  double  pi.,  made  by 
adding  -Uy  short  for  -en  (A.  S.  -an)y  to  M.  E. 
kyy  A.  S.  cyy  cows.  The  A.  S.  cf  pi.  of 
etc,  a  cow,  is  formed  by  vowel-change  from 
u  to  y. 

Cow  (2),  to  dishearten.  (Scand.)  Icel. 
kiigay  to  tyrannise  over;  Dan.  kuCy  to 
coerce,  subdue. 

Coward ;  see  Caudal. 

Cower.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  couren.^lztX, 
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ktirUy  Dan.  kure^  to  doze,  lie  quiet ;  Swed. 
ktira,  to  doze,  roost,  settle  to  rest  (as 
birds).  Cf.  Goth,  kwairrus,  gentle. 

Cowl  (i),  a  monk’s  hood.  (E.)  M.  E. 
cotiel,  cuuel.  A.  S.  cujle,  a  cowl.  Icel. 
koft,  cowl.  Cf.  L.  cucullus.  (y'SKU.) 
Cowl  (2),  a  vessel  carried  on  a  pole ;  see 
Coop. 

Cowry,  a  small  shell  used  for  money. 
(Hind.)  Hind,  kauri,  a  small  shell 
{CyprcBa  monetd)  used  as  coin  in  the  lower 
provinces  of  India ;  Bengali  kori  (Wilson). 
Cowslip ;  see  Cow. 

Coxcomb  ;  see  Cock  (i). 

Coxswain ;  see  cock  (5),  under  Conch. 
Coy  I  see  Q/U-iet. 

Cozen ;  see  Cousin. 

Crab  (i),  a  shell-fish.  (E.)  A.S.  crahha. 
«+•  Icel.  krabbi,  Swed.  krabba,  Dan.  krabbe, 
Du.  krab,  G.  krabbe.  Cf.  Gk.  Kapa^os, 
prickly  crab,  beetle,  L.  scarabceus,  beetle. 
(VSKAR.) 

crabbed,  peevish,  cramped.  (E.)  From 
crab,  sb. ;  i.  e.  crab-like,  snappish  or  awk¬ 
ward.  Cf.  Du.  krabben,  to  scratch,  kHbben, 
to  be  peevish  ;  Icel.  krabba,  to  scrawl. 

crayfish.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  A  misspel¬ 
ling  of  M.  E.  crevise.  —  O.  F.  crevisse,  es- 
crevisse  {ecrevisse') .  —  O.  H.  G.  crebiz,  G. 
krebs,  a  crab ;  allied  to  G.  krabbe  (above). 

Crab  (2),  a  kind  of  apple.  (Scand.) 
Swed.  krabbdple,  a  crab-apple ;  perhaps 
allied  to  Crab  (i);  i.  e.  pinching,  sharp, 
sour. 

Crabbed ;  see  Crab  (i). 

Crack.  (E.)  A.  S.  cearcian,  to  crack, 
gnash  noisily. + Du.  kraketi,  to  crack,  creak; 
G.  krachen ;  Gael,  crac,  a  fissure,  cnac,  a 
crack,  to  crack.  Imitative,  like  crake, 
creak,  croak,  crash,  gnash,  knock, 
GARK.) 

cracknel.  (F.  —  Du.)  Yorm^rly  crake- 
nel,  corruption  of  F.  craqnelui,  a  cracknel. 
Named  from  its  crispness.  —  Du.  kraken,  to 
crack. 

crake,  corncrake,  a  bird.  (E.)  From 
its  noise  ;  M.  E.  craken,  to  cry  out.  Allied 
to  crack,  croak, 

crash.  (Scand.)  Swed.  krasa,  Dan. 
krase,  to  crackle,  Swed.  sld  ui  k7'as,  Dan. 
slaae  i  kras,  to  break  to  shivers.  Allied  to 
crack,  craze. 

craze.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  erased,  i.  e. 
cj'acked.  —  Swed.  krasa,  Dan.  krase,  as 
above;  whence  also  Y .ecraser',  see  above. 

creak.  (E.)  M.  E.  h'eken.  Allied  to 
crake,  C7'ack,  Cf.  Du.  kriek,  a  cricket,  F. 
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co'iquer,  to  creak,  allied  to  C7'aquer,  to 
crack. 

cricket  (i),  an  insect.  (F.  —  Teut.) 
M.  E.  criket.  —  O.  F.  crequet,  criquet,  cricket. 

—  O.  F.  criquer,  to  creak,  rattle,  chirp.  — 
Du.  kriek,  a  cricket ;  krikkrakken,  to  rattle. 
Cf.  L.  graculus,  jackdaw. 

croak.  (E.)  A  S.  crdcian,  to  croak; 
allied  to  crake,  crack.  And  see  Crow. 

Cradle.  (C.)  A.S.  cradol.’^Ya^  crai- 
dhal,  Gael,  creathall,  a  cradle,  a  grate  ;  cf. 
W.  cryd,  cradle,  Irish  creathach,  a  hurdle  ; 
L.  crates,  a  hurdle.  See  Crate,  Hurdle. 

Craft,  skill.  (E.)  A.  S.  creeft.  -|-  Du. 
kracht,  Icel.  kraptr,  kraft,  Swed.  Dan.  G. 
kraft,  force.  Allied  to  Cramp.  Der. 
handi-C7'aft. 

Crag.  (C.)  W.  craig,  Gael,  creag,  crag, 
rock ;  W.  careg,  Gael.  ca7'raig,  rock,  cliff. 

—  Gael,  carr,  a  rock. 

Crake ;  see  Crack. 

Cram.  (E.)  A.  S.  crammia7t,  to  stuff. 
-|-Icel.  kremja,  Swed.  kraina,  Dan.  kra77i77ie, 
to  squeeze.  Allied  to  Cramp. 

Cramp.  (E.)  M.  E.  crampe,  a  cramp, 
spasm ;  cf.  A.  S.  cro77ipeht,  crumpled  (base 
KRAMP).  +  Swed.  Du.  kra77ip,  Dan. 
kra77ipe,  Q.  kra7nf,  cramp;  G.  kra77ipfe7i, 
to  cramp,  squeeze.  [Lost  strong  verb 
cri77ipan'^,  pt.  t.  cra7np'^,  yp.  cru7npen^i\ 
And  see  Clamp,  Cram. 

crimp,  to  wrinkle.  (E.)  Weakened 
form  of  Cramp.  -4"  Lu.  k'ri7npe7t,  Swed. 
kry77ipa,  to  shrink,  Dan.  kry77ipe  sig sa77i77ie7i, 
to  shrink  oneself  together  ;  G.  k7'i77ipe7i,  to 
crumple.  Der.  crhnp-le, 

crumple.  (E.)  M.  E.  cro7nplen,  to 
wrinkle  ;  frequentative  of  Cramp. 

Crane,  a  bird.  (E.)  A.  S.  cran.  +Du. 
k7'aan,  Icel.  t7'ani  (for  krani),  Swed.  i7'a77a, 
Dan.  trane,  G.  kran-ich ;  W.  ga7'a7t,  Gk. 
yepavos,  a  crane,  also  a  crane  for  raising 
weights.  Cf.  Y.  grus,  (-y^  GAR.) 

cranberry.  tE-)  I-  crane-berry ;  so 
also  G.  k7'anbeere\  Dan.  tranebcer  (from 
tra7te  =  krane,  as  above)  ;  Swed.  tranbdr. 

Cranium.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  craniu77i.  — 
Gk.  Kpaviov,  skull ;  allied  to  Kapa,  head. 

pericranium,  the  membrane  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  skull.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Y.  pe7'ici'a~ 
7iiti77l.  —  Gk.  TTfpiKpavLOV,  ueut.  of  Tr€ piKpavtos, 
surrounding  the  skull.  —  Gk.  'nepi,  round  ; 
Kpaviov,  skull. 

Crank  (i),  a  bend.  (E.)  M.  E.  cra7ike, 
(Teut.  base  KRANK,  to  twist,  parallel  to 
Cramp.)  Cf.  Du.  kro7ikel,  a  little  bend, 
krotikelen,  to  wrinkle,  turn,  wind. 
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crank  (2),  easily  upset,  as  a  boat.  (E.) 
I.  e.  easily  bent  or  twisted  aside.  Cf.  Du. 
ki^engeit,  to  careen  a  boat ;  Swed.  krdnga, 
Dan.  krcEitgCy  to  heel  over;  see  cringe 
below. 

crank  (3),  lively.  (E.)  The  same  word, 
from  the  metaphor  of  an  unsteady  boat. 

cringe.  (E.)  A.  S.  cringajt,  crincan,  to 
sink  in  battle,  fall  beneath  the  foe.  Put 
for  cruik,  weakened  form  of  crank. 

crinkle.  (E.)  crinkled ^crencled, 

twisted.  A  frequent,  form  of  crink^  which 
is  a  weakened  form  of  crank. 

Cranny.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  crany\  made 
by  adding  E.  -y  to  F.  cran,  a  notch. —  L. 
crena,  a  notch. 

crenate,  notched.  (L.)  From 
a  notch. 

crenellate.  (Low  L.  -  F.  -  L.)  From 
pp.  of  Low  L.  crenellarCj  to  furnish  with 
battlements.  -  O.  F.  crenel,  a  battlement ; 
dimin.  ofO.F  .  cren,  F.  cran,  a  notch  (above). 

Grants,  a  garland.  (O.  Du.)  O.  Du. 
krants,  Du.  krans,  a  garland,  wreath.  + 
Dan.  krands,  Sw.  krans,  G.  krantz. 

Crape ;  see  Crisp. 

Crash;  see  Crack. 

Crasis ;  see  Crater. 

Crass.  (L.)  L.  crassus,  thick,  dense, 
grease.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  grese,  grece.  — 
O.  F.  gresse,  fatness.  -  O.  F.  gras,  fat.  -  L. 
crassus  (above). 

Cratch ;  see  Crib. 

Crate.  (L.)  L.  crates,  a  hurdle ;  hence 
a  wicker  case,  &c.  (y'  KART.) 

grate  (i),  a  framework  of  iron  bars. 
(Low  L. »  L.)  M.  E.  grate.  —  Low  L.  grata, 
a  grating ;  also  crata,  a  grating.  -  L.  crates, 
a  hurdle. 

grill,  to  boil  on  a  gridiron.  (F.  — L.) 
7.  griller,  io  broil.  —  F.  ^a  gridiron,’ 
Cot. ;  O.  F.  gi'e'il,  grail.  -  L.  craticiilum, 
for  craticula,  a  small  gridiron  (whence  F. 
grille,  a  grating).  -L.  crates  (above). 

Crater.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  ci'ater,  a  bowl, 
a  crater.  —  Gk. /fpar?//),  a  large  bowl  in 
which  things  were  mixed.  — •  Gk,  Kepdi/vvfjLi, 

I  mix  (base  Kpa-'). 

crasis.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Kpacns,  mixing ; 
hence,  contraction. —•  Gk.  Kepdvvvpn  (above). 

Cravat.  (F.  —  Austrian.)  F.  cravate, 
(1)  a  Croatian,  (2)  a  cravat.  Cravats 
were  introduced  into  France  in  1636,  as 
worn  by  the  Croatians,  who  were  called 
in  F.  ^  Creates  or  Crovates  or  Cravates. 
Croatia  is  a  province  of  Austria. 

Crave.  (E.)  A.  S.  crajian,  to  crave. 
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ask.  -f-  Icel.  ^  krefja,  Swed.  h'dfva,  Dan. 
krcBve,  to  demand  ;  Icel.  krafa,  a  demand. 

Craven.  (F.  —  L.)  The  oldest  form  is 
M.  E.  cravant,  with  the  sense  of  beaten, 
foiled,  or  overcome.  Mr.  Nicol  has  con¬ 
clusively  shown  that  it  is  a  clipped  form  of 
O.  F.  cravante,  pp.  explained  by  Cotgrave 
by  ^oppressed,  foiled.’  It  is  the  pp.  of 
O.  F.  ci'avanter,  to  break,  oppre.ss  =  Low 
L.  crepantare^,  formed  from  ci'epant-,  stem 
of  pres.  pt.  of  crepare,  to  crack,  break. 
Cf.  Span,  qiiebrantar,  to  crack,  break. 

Craw,  crop  of  fowls.  (Scand.)  Dan. 
kro,  Swed.^  krdfva,  Swed.  dial,  kroe,  the 
craw.  Allied  to  Du.  kraag,  G.  ki'-agen, 
neck,  collar. 

Crawfish,  the  same  as  Crayfish. 
Crawl.  (Scand.)  Icel.  krajla,  to  paw, 
crawl ;  Swed.  krajla,  to  grope,  krdla,  to 
crawl ;  Dan.  kravle,  to  crawl.  Frequen¬ 
tative  from  Teut.  base  KRAP,  to  seize, 
grasp,  hence,  to  grope ;  see  Cramp. 
Crayfish;  see  Crab  (i). 

Crayon ;  see  Cretaceous. 

Craze,  Creak ;  see  Crack. 

Cream.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  cresme  {creme) ; 
Low  L.^  crema.^^'L.  cremor,  thick  broth, 
thick  juice  from  soaked  corn. 

Crease  (i),  a  wrinkle.  (C.  ?)  Bret,  A, 
a  crease,  wrinkle;  kriza,  to  crease,  fold 
garments ;  W.  crych,  a  wrinkle,  crychu,  to 
rumple.  ^  Hardly  from  Swed.'  krus,  a 
curl,  krusa,  to  curl ;  for  which  see  Goose¬ 
berry. 

Crease  ^(2),  Creese,  a  dagger.  (Malay.) 
Malay  kris,  ‘a  dagger,  kris,  or  creese’; 
Marsden. 

Create.  (L.)^  From  pp.  of  L.  to 

make.-{-Skt.  kxi,  to  make.  Der.  creat-w'e, 
O.  F.  creature,  L.  creatura.  And  see 
Crescent. 

creole,  one  bom  in  the  W.  Indies,  but 
of  ^European  blood.  (F. -Span.-L.)  F. 
creole.  Span,  criollo,  a  negro  corruption 
of  creadillo,  dimin.  of  cHado,  one  educated, 
instructed,  or  brought  up  ;  hence  a  child 
of  European  blood.  Criado  is  pp.  of  criare, 
to  create,  also,  to  educate. —  L.  creare,  to 
create,  make. 

procreate.  (L. )  L.  procreatus,  pp. 
of  procreare,  to  generate.  —  L.  pro,  before, 
forth  ;  creare,  to  produce. 

recreation.  (F.-L.)  Y.  recreation. 

L.  recreationem,  acc.  of  recreatio,  orig.  re¬ 
covery  from  illness  (hence,  amusement). 

—  L.  recreatus,  pp.  of  recreare,  to  revive, 
refresh.  —  L.  re-,  again ;  creare,  to  make. 
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Creed.  (L.)  M.  E.  crede ;  A.  S.  ci'eda.  — 

L.  credo j  I  believe  ;  the  first  word  of  the 
creed.  •+■  O.  Irish  cretii?t^  I  believe  ;  Skt. 
p'addadhdmi,\\)€i\Qy^.  (y^KRAT.)  Der. 
C7'ed-ence  (O.  F.  crede7ice^  L.  credenticL) ; 
C7'ed-ible ;  credit  (L.  pp.  credihis) ;  C7'ed- 
ttlous  (L.  credulus)y  &c.  And  see  Mis¬ 
creant. 

grant.  (F.  .  L.)  M.  E.  graunten.  — 
O.  F.  graaiitery  graimter,  later  spelling  of 
C7'aa7iter,  crea7iter,  to  caution,  assure,  guar¬ 
antee  ;  whence  the  later  senses,  to  promise, 
yield ;  Low  \^.c7'ea7ita7'e,  put  for  crede7ita7'e'^ . 

—  L.  C7'ede7it-j  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  C7'ede7'e, 
to  trust. 

recreant.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  recreant, 
faint-hearted;  pres.  pt.  of  7'ec7'oi7'e,  to  be¬ 
lieve  again,  also  to  give  up,  give  back 
(hence,  to  give  in).  — Low  L.  re-c7'edere,  to 
believe  again,  recant,  give  in. 

Creek.  (E.)  A.  S.  c7'ecca,  a  creek.  +Du. 
k7'eek ;  Icel.  kriki,  a  crack,  nook.  The 
orig.  sense  is  ‘a  bend,’  as  in  Swed.  dial. 
a7'7nk7'ik,  bend  of  the  arm.  Allied  to 
Crook,  q.v. 

crick,  a  spasm  or  twist  in  the  neck.  (E.) 

M.  E.  C7ykke ;  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
'bend.*  Merely  a  variant  of  creek  (above). 

Creep.  (E. )  M.  E.  crepe7i. ;  A.  S.  cre6pa7t. 
+  Du.  k7'uipen,  Icel.  k7'jupa,  Swed.  krypa, 
Dan.  hybe,  to  crawl.  (Base  KRUP.) 
Allied  to  Cramp. 

cripple.  (E.)  M.  E.  crepel,  crupel\ 
O.  Northumb.  cry  pel,  Luke,  v.  24.  Lit. 
'a  creeper.’  —  A. S.  crup-,  stem  of  pi.  of 
pt.  t.  of  C7'eopa7t  (pt.  t.  C7'edp)  ;  with  suffix 
-el  of  the  agent.  -pDu.  k7'eupel,  Icel.  kryppil, 
Dan.  k7vbling  (from  k7ybe,  to  creep),  G. 
kriippel. 

Cremation,  burning.  (L.)  L.  C7'ema- 
tioneni,  acc.  of  C7‘e77iatio  \  from  pp.  of 
crenia7'e,  to  bum. 

Crenate,  Crenellate  ;  see  Cranny. 

Creole ;  see  Create. 

Creosote,  a  liquid  distilled  from  tar. 
(Gk.)  Lit.  '  flesh-preserver.’  —  Gk.  icpioj-s, 
Attic  form  of  Kpeas,  flesh  ;  and  (tojt-,  short 
for  aouT-Tjp,  preserver,  from  craj^€iv,  to  pre¬ 
serve. 

Crescent.  (L.)  The  '  increasing’ moon. 

—  L.  C7'esce7tt-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  cresce7'e, 
to  grow,  increase  (pp.  C7'e-tus),  inchoative 
lorm  from  cre-are,  to  make  ;  see  Create. 

accretion.  (L.)  L.  accretio7te7}i,  acc. 
of  accretio,  an  increase.  —  L.  accretus,  pp.  of 
ac-cresce7'e,  to  grow  to  {ac-=ad). 

accrue,  to  come  to  by  way  of  increase. 


(F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  acc7'eu,  pp.  of  acc7'oist7'e 
{accroit7'e),  to  increase.  —  L.  ac-crescere 
(above). 

concrete,  formed  into  one  mass.  (L.) 
L.  co7icret-us,  pp.  of  con-crescere,  to  grow 
together. 

decrease.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  decrois,  sb., 
a  decrease  ;  from  dec7'oist7'e,  vb.,  to  decrease. 
—  L.  de-C7'esce7'e,  to  diminish  (pp.  decre-tus). 

decrement.  (L.)  L.  decre77ie7ttu7n,  a 
decrease.  —  L.  dec7'e-tus,  pp.  of  de-c7'esce7'e. 

excrescence.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  excres¬ 
cence.  —  L.  excresce7itia,  an  outgrowth.  —  L. 
exc7'escent-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  excrescere,  to 
grow  out. 

increase.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  inc7'ese7i, 
e7icresen.  —  F.  en  (L.  ht) ;  and  O.  F.  creisser, 
Norman  F.  C7'-eser.,  usually  C7'oistre  (F. 
C7'oitre),  to  grow  ;  from  L.  crescere. 

increment.  (L.)  L.  in-cre7nentu77i, 
an  increase  ;  cf.  dec7'e77ie7tt  above. 

recruit.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  7'ec7'uter,  to  levy 
troops  (Littre).  An  ill-formed  word, 
from  recT^te,  mistaken  form  of  rec7'ue, 
fern,  of  recrtl,  pp.  of  recroit7'e,  to  grow 
again.  Recrue,  as  a  sb.,  means  ‘  a  levy  of 
troops,’  lit.  ‘  new-grown.’  —  L.  re-crescere, 
to  grow  again. 

Cress.  (E.)  M.  E.  C7'es,  also  kers  (by 
shifting  of  r').  A.  S.  ccerse,  cerse,  cressce.-^ 
Du.  ke7's,  Swed.  krasse,  Dan.  ka7'se,  G.  kresse. 

Cresset ;  see  Cruse. 

Crest.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  creste.  —  L.  crista, 
a  comb  or  tuft  on  a  bird’s  head,  crest. 

Cretaceous,  chalky.  (L.)  L.  cretaceus, 
adj.  from  C7xta,  chalk. 

crayon.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  c7'ayon  ;  extended 
from  F.  craie,  chalk. —L.  creta  (above). 

Crevice,  Crevasse.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E. 
C7'evice,  C7'evase,  C7'evasse.  —  O.  F.  crevasse,  a 
rift.  —  O.  F.  crever,  to  burst  asunder.  —  L. 
crepare,  to  crackle,  burst. 

decrepit.  (L.)  L.  decrepitus,  noiseless, 
creeping  about  like  an  old  man,  aged.  — 
L.  de,  away ;  C7'epitus,  noise,  orig.  pp.  of 
crepa7'e  (above). 

discrepant,  differing.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
disc7'epa7tt.  —  L.  discrepa7it-,  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  dis-crepa7'e,  to  differ  in  sound  ;  lit.  to 
crackle  apart. 

Crew.  (Scand.)  Formerly  crue.  —  O. 
Icel.  krti,  later  grd,  a  swarm ;  k7'iia,  to 
swarm.  Cf.  Swed.  dial,  kry,  to  swarm. 

Crib,  a  manger.  (E.)  A.  S.  crib.  +  0. 
Sax.  kribbia,  Du.  k7ib,  Icel.  Swed.  k7'ubba, 
Dan.  krybbe,  G.  k7'ippe,  crib,  manger. 
Der.  C7'ib,  verb,  to  put  by  in  a  crib,  purloin ; 
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CRICK. 

crihb-agCj  where  crib  is  the  secret  store  of 
cards. 

cratch,  a  crib,  manger.  (F.  — O.  Sax.) 
M.  E.  crecche.  —  O.  F.  creche  {creche^  ;  Prov, 
crepcha.^O.  Sax.  k^'ibbia  (above). 

Crick  ;  see  Creek. 

Cricket  (i),  insect;  see  Crack. 

Cricket  (2),  game  ;  see  Crook. 
‘Crime.  (F. —  L.)  Y .  crime. crhnen^ 
an^  accusation,  fault  (stem  crhuinP  Der. 
crimht-al,  crh7iin-ate ;  hence  re-criminate. 
Crimp ;  see  Cramp. 

Crimson ;  see  Carmine. 

Cringe,  Crinkle  ;  see  Crank. 
Crinoline,  a  lady's  stiff  skirt.  (F.-L.) 
F.  crinoline,  (i)  hair-cloth,  (2)  crinoline. 
—  F.  crin  (h.  acc.  crinem),  hair;  and  /in, 
flax,  hence  cloth,  from  L.  linum,  flax. 
Cripple ;  see  Creep. 

Crisis ;  see  Critic, 
i  Crisp,  wrinkled,  curled.  (L.)  A.  S. 
crisp,  mm  crispus,  curled. 

crape. ^  (F.  -■  L.)  F.  crepe,  formerly 
crespe,  'frizzled,  crisped,  crisp  ;’  Cot.  From 
its  wrinkled  surface.  —  L.  crispus. 

Critic.  (Gk.)  Gk.  k^ltikos,  able  to  dis¬ 
cern  ;  cf.  Kpnrjs,  a  judge.  -  Gk.  Kpi-v^Lv,  to 
judge.  Der.  crit-erion,  Gk.  KpirrjpLov,  a 
test ;  di(X-criHc,  from  Gk.  diaKpiTiKos,  fit 
for  distinguishing  between. 

crisis.  (Gk.)  ^  Gk.  kp'ktis,  a  discerning, 
a  crisis.  —  Gk.  Kpi  veiv,  to  judge. 

Croak ;  see  Crack. 

Crochet ;  see  Crook. 

Crock,  a  pitcher.  (C.)  A.S.  crocca.mm 
Gael,  crog,  Irish  crogan,  W.  crochan,  a 
pitcher,  pot.  Cf.  Corn,  crogen,  a  shell. 
So  also  Du.  kruik,  Icel.  krukka,  Swed. 
krtika,,  Dan.  krukke,  G.  krug\  prob.  all  of 
Celtic  origin. 

crucible.  (Low  L. —  F.  —  Teut.)  Low 
L.  crucibolus ,  a  melting-pot,  also  a  cresset 
(see  Cruse).  -  O.  F.  cruche,  an  earthen 
pitcher,  crock.  Of  Teut.  origin ;  see  Icel. 
krukka,  &c.,  above. 

Crocodile,  (h.  — L.  —  Gk.)  Y .crocodile. 

"  .  crocodtlus,^G]s.,  Kpofc6d€L\os,  a  lizard 
a  crocodile.  ^ 

cockatrice.  (F .  -  Low  L.  -  L.  -  Greek.) 
by  confusion  with  cock,  it  was  said  to  be  a 
monster  hatched  from  a  cock’s  egg;  it  is 
merely  a  perversion  of  crocodile.  --  O  F 
cocatrice,  a  crocodile. -Low  Y.  cocatricem, 
acc.  of  cocatrix,  a  crocodile,  also  a  cocka¬ 
trice ;  a  corruption  of  Low  L.  cocodrillus, 
which  again  is  a  corruption  of  crocodilus. 
The  loss  of  the  r  occurs  also  in  Span. 


CROOK. 

cocodrilo,  Ital.  coccodrillo,  M.  E.  cokedrille, 
all  meaning  'crocodile.’ 

Crocus.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  crocus.  —  Gk. 
KpoKos,  crocus,  saffron.  Cf.  Arab,  karkam, 
saffron. 

Croft.  (E.  ?  C.  ?)  A.  S.  croft,  a 
field,  -j-  Du.  kroft.  Perhaps  of  Celtic 
origin;  cf.  Gael,  croit,  hillock ,  croft,  small 
piece  of  arable  ground,  cruach,  a  hill, 
heap. 

Crorulech.  (W.)  W.  cromlech,  a  flag¬ 
stone  laid  across  others.  —  W.  crom,  crooked ; 
llech,  flat  stone. 

Crone,^  an  old  woman.  (C.)  Irish  and 
Gael,  crion,  withered,  dry,  old  ;  Gael. 
criontag,  a  sorry  mean  female.  —  Ir.  and 
Gael,  crion,  W.  crino,  to  wither.  Der. 
cron-y,  orig.  an  old  gossip. 

Crook,  a  hook,  bend.  (E.)  M.  E.  crok 
(Ancren  Rivvle) ;  prob.  E.-f  O.  Du.  kroke, 
Du.  kreuk,  Icel.  krokr,  Swed.  krok,  Dan. 
krog,  hook,  bend,  angle.  Also  Gael.  crocan, 
a  crook,  W.  crwca,  crooked  ;  W.  crwg,  a 
crook.  (-^  SKARK.)  See  Cross. 

cricket,  a  game.  (E.)  The  game  suc¬ 
ceeded  a  kind  of  hockey,  played  with  a 
hooked  stick.  Dimin.  of  A.  S.  cricc,  a  staff; 
see  crutch  below. 

crochet.  (F.  —  Teut.)  Y .  crochet,  a  little 
hook  ;  dimin.  of  croc,  a  crook.  —  Icel.  ki'okr, 
a  hook  (above). 

crosier.  (F.  -  Teut.)  M.  E.  crocer, 
croser,  &c.  Formed,  with  suffix  -er,  from 
M.  E.  croce,  in  the  same  sense  of  'bishop’s 
staff.’  — O.  F.  croce,  'a  crosier,’  Cot;  mod. 
F.  crosses  Low  L.  ci'ocia.mmO.  F.  ci'oc,  a 
crook;  see  crochet  above.  ^  Not  from 
ci'oss,  to  which  it  is  only  ultimately  re¬ 
lated. 

cross,  (r.  — L.)  M.  E.  crois,  cros  (both 
are  used).  —  O.  F.  crois,  Prov.  crotz,  cros, 
croz,  a  cross. —  L.  crucem,  acc.  of  crux,  a 
cross,  orig.  a  gibbet  (from  its  '  bent  ’  arm) ; 
allied  to  W.  crog,  a  cross,  crwg,  a  crook, 
Gael,  croich,  a  gibbet;  W.  crogi,  Gael. 
croch,  to  hang.  See  Crook  above.  Der. 
a-cross. 

cross,  adj.  (F.  —  L.)  Orig.  transverse, 
from  the  shape  of  a  cross  ;  hence  peevish. 

crotchet,  in  music.  (F.-Teut.)  F. 
crochet,  ‘  a  small  hook,  a  quaver  in  music  ;  ’ 
Cot.  (I  suppose  the  hooked  mark  now 
called  a  quaver  was  once  called  a  crotchet) 
See  crochet  above. 

crouch.  (E.)  M.  E.  crouchen,  allied  to 
croken,  to  bend  ;  from  M.  E.  crok,  a  crook. 

crucial.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  crucial,  ‘cross- 
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like  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  cnici-^  crude  form  of  crux ; 
see  cross. 

crucify.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  C7'Mcifier.'^ 
Low  L.  crucijicare^ ,  put  for  L.  C7'ucifige7'e 
(pp.  crucifixus),  to  fix  on  a  cross.  —  L. 
C7'uci-,  crude  form  of  crux\  jigC7'ei  to  fix; 
see  Fix.  Der.  C7'ucifix,  -io7t. 

cruise.  (Du.  —  F.  —  L.)  Du.  k7'uise7t, 
to  cruise,  cross  the  sea.  —  Du.  k7'uis,  a  cross. 

—  O.  F.  crois,  a  cross;  see  cross. 

crusade.  (F.  —  Prov.  —  L.)  F .  croisade, 
an  expedition  in  which  men  bore  the 
badge  of  the  cross.  —  Prov.  C7'0zada.  —  Prov. 
C7'0z,  cross. —  L.  c7'uce77i,2iQ,Q,.  of  crzix. 

crutch.  (E.)  M.  E.  crucche ;  allied  to 
A.  S.  cricc  (better  C7ycc),  a  crutch,  staff; 
orig.  a  ‘hooked’  stick,  -j-  Du.  k7'uk^  Swed. 
k7ycka,  Dan.  krykke,  G.  k7'iicke. 

encroach.  (F.  —  L.  a7id  Teut.)  Lit. 
to  hook  away,  catch  in  a  hook.  —  F.  en, 
in ;  croc,  a  hook ;  cf.  F.  accrocJier,  to  hook 
up.  —  L.  hi,  in;  and  O.  Du.  kroke,  Icel. 
kivkr,  &c. ;  see  Crook. 

excruciate,  to  torture.  (L.)  From  pp. 
of  L.  exc7'ucia7'e,  to  torment  greatly. —  L. 
ex,  very ;  C7'uciare,  to  torture  on  a  gibbet, 
from  cruci-.  crude  form  of  crux,  a  cross. 

Crop.  (E.)  A.  S.  cropp,  the  top  of  a 
plant,  the  craw  of  a  bird;  orig.  a  bunch. 
(Hence  the  verb  to  crop,  to  cut  off  the 
tops ;  and  hence  C7'op,  a  harvest.]  +  Du. 
krop,  G.  k7‘opf,  bird’s  crop ;  Icel.  k7'0ppr,  a 
hunch  ;  Swed.  k7'opp,  Dan.  k7'0p,  trunk  of 
the  body.  Cf.  W.  cropcL,  Gael,  and  Ir. 
sgi'oban,  bird’s  crop.  [To  crop  out  is  to 
bunch  out.] 

croup  (2),  hinder  part  of  a  horse.  (F. 

—  Teut.)  F.  c7'oupe,  crupper;  orig.  pro¬ 
tuberance.— Icel.  k7'oppr,  a  hunch  (above). 

crupper.  (F.  —  Teut.)  F.  ci'oupiere.'-^ 
F.  crotLpe  (above). 

group.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  G.)  F .  g7'oupe.  — 
Ital.  groppo,  a  knot,  heap,  group.  -  G. 
kropf,  a  crop,  wen  on  the  throat,  orig.  a 
bunch  (above). 

Crosier ;  see  Crook. 

Cross,  Crotchet ;  see  Crook. 

Croton,  plant.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Kporojv,  a  tick, 
which  the  croton-seed  resembles. 

Crouch ;  see  Crook. 

Croup  (1%  a  disease.  (E.)  Lowland  Sc. 
croupe,  crope,  to  croak,  make  a  harsh  noise. 

—  A.  S.  hr6pa7i,  to  cry  out.  -f-  Icel.  Juvpa, 
Goth.  h7'0pja7i,  Du.  7'oepe7i,  G.  rufe7i.  The 
A.  S.  form  might  also  be  gelrropau’.  the  c 
is  due  to  h  or  ge- 

Croup  (2) ;  see  Crop. 


Crow,  vb.  (E.)  A.  S.  C7'dwa7i,  to  crow.  + 
Du.  kraaije7i,  G.  krdheii ;  allied  to  C7'akey 
C7'oak.  (^GAR.)  Der.  crow,  A.  S.  crdwe, 
a  bird  (croaker) ;  crow-bar,  bar  with  a 
crow-like  beak. 

Crowd  (i),  to  push,  throng.  (E.)  A.  S. 
C7'e6da7i,  pt.  t.  credd,  to  push;  whence 
C7'oda,  gecrod,  a  crowd,  throng. 

Crowd  (2),  a  fiddle.  (W.)  M.  E.  croude. 

-  W.  crwth,  a  trunk,  belly,  crowd,  violin, 
fiddle  ;  Gael,  cruit,  harp. 

rote  (2),  an  old  musical  instrument.  (F. 

—  G.  — C.)  O.  F.  rote,  a  kind  of  fiddle; 
answering  to  O.  H.  G.  hrotd,  rotd,  a  rote ; 
Low  L.  ch7'otta.  Of  Celtic  origin.  -  W. 
crwth,  a  violin ;  Gael.  C7'uit,  a  harp. 

Crown.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  C07'07ie,  C07'0U7ie 
(whence  crouTte).  —  O.  F.  co7'07ie  (,F.  cou- 
ro7i7ie).  —  L.  coro7ia,  a  wreath,  -j-  Gk.  Kopojvis, 
Kopojvos,  curved ;  Gael.  C7'umn,  \V.  crw7i, 
round.  Allied  to  Curve,  Circle. 

cornice.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F. 
coriiiche.  —  Ital.  cor7iice.  -  Low  L.  co7'7iice77i, 
acc.  of  cornix,  a  border,  short  for  coro7iix, 
a  square  frame.  —  Gk.  Kopojvis,  curved ;  as 
sb.,  a  wreath,  cornice. 

corolla.  (L.)  L.  coi'olla,  dimin.  oico7'ona. 
corollary.  (L.)  L.  corolla7'iu77i,  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  a  garland,  a  gratuity;  also,  an 
additional  inference.  —  L.  corolla  (above). 

coronal,  a  crown.  (F.  —  L.)  Properly 
an  adj.  —  F.  coro7ial,  adj.  — L.  co7'07ialis, 
belonging  to  a  crown.  —  L.  co7'07ia. 

coronation.  (L.)  Late  L.  acc.  corona- 
tione77i,  from  pp.  of  coro7ia7'e,  to  crown.— 
L.  coro7ia. 

coroner.  (L.)  Also  crowiier-,  both 
forms  are  translations  of  Low  L.  coroiiator, 
a  coroner ;  lit.  one  who  crowns,  also, 
a  crown-officer.  —  L.  coroiiare,  to  crown 
(above). 

coronet.  (F. -L.)  Dimin.  of  O.  F. 
co7'one,  a  crown  ;  see  Crown. 

Crucial,  Crucify ;  see  Crook. 
Crucible ;  see  Crock. 

Crude.  (L.)  L.  crudus,  raw.  Allied  to 

Raw. 

cruel.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  cruel.  cru- 
delis,  cruel ;  allied  to  crudus,  raw  (above). 
Cruet ;  see  Cruse. 

Cruise ;  see  Crook. 

Crumb.  (E.)  A.  S.  cruma.  (The  final 
b  is  excrescent.)  From  an  old  verb  ap¬ 
pearing  in  prov.  E.  C7'i77i,  to  crumble  bread, 
allied  to  Crimp,  Cramp,  -f  Du.  ki'uhn, 
Dan.  kru77i77ie,  G.  k7m77ie,  a  crumb ;  allied 
to  M.  H.  G.  kriiiiineii,  to  pinch,  tear. 
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Der.  crtimh-le^  verb ;  cf.  Du.  krtiimelen^ 
G.  krihjieln^  to  crumble. 

Crumple ;  see  Cramp. 

Crunch.  (E.)  An  imitative  word. 
Crupper ;  see  Crop. 

Crural.  (L.)  L.  cruralis^  belonging  to 
the  leg.  —  L.  crur-,  stem  of  crus^  the  leg. 
Crusade ;  see  Crook. 

Cruse,  a  small  pot.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
crtise.  —  Icel.  krus,  a  pot ;  Swed.  krus, 
Dan.  krttus^  a  mug;  Du.  kroes^  cup, 
pot,  crucible ;  M.  H.  G.  tise,  mug.  Prob. 
allied  to  Crock. 

cresset.  (F.  —  Teut.)  M.  E.  cresset,  a 
light  in  a  cup  at  the  top  of  a  pole.  —  O.  F. 
crasset,  a  cresset;  croiset,  creuset,  a  cruet, 
pot,  crucible.  — O.  Du.  kruyse  (Du.  kroes), 
a  cup,  pot  (above). 

cruet.  (F.  —  Teut.)  Allied  to  F.  creuset, 
*  a  cruet,’  Cot.  Of  Teut.  origin  ;  see  above. 

Crush.  (F.  —  Teut.)  O.  F.  cruisir, 
C7'oissir,  to  crack,  break. —Swed.  krysta, 
Dan.  kryste,  to  squeeze ;  Goth,  kriustan, 
to  gnash  with  the  teeth,  krusts,  gnashing 
of  teeth. 

Crust.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  cruste  (F.  croilte). 

—  L.  crusta,  crust  of  bread.  Cf.  Gk.  k^vos, 
frost ;  see  Crystal. 

custard.  (F.  —  L.)  Put  for  crustade,  by 
shifting  oir;  compare  buskin  (for  brusktn). 
Formerly  custade,  crustade,  and  orig.  used 
with  the  sense  of  ‘  pasty.’  —  O.  F.  ci'oustade, 
a  pasty.  —  L.  crustata,  fern.  pp.  of  crustare, 
to  encrust.  —  L.  crusta,  a  crust. 

Crutch ;  see  Crook. 

Cry;  see  Querulous. 

Crypt.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  crypta.  —  Gk. 
KpvTTTT],  a  vault,  hidden  cave ;  orig.  fern, 
of  fcpvTTTos,  hidden.  —  Gk.  KpvTTTeiv,  to  hide. 

apocrypha.  (Gk.)  Lit.  ‘hidden  things,’ 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  not  commonly 
read.  —  Gk.  airoKpv^a,  neut.  pi.  of  airoKpvcpos, 
hidden.  — Gk.  duo-KpvTTT€LV,  to  hide  away, 
grot.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  grotte,  a  cave. 

—  Low  \^.grupta,  crupta  ;  L.  crypta  (above), 
grotesque.  (F.  —  Ital.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F. 

gi'otesque,  ludicrous.  —  Ital.  curious 

painted  work,  such  as  was  employed  on 
the  walls  of  grottoes.  —  Ital.  grotta  (below). 

grotto.  (Ital.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Better  grotta. 
Ital.  grotta ;  the  same  as  F.  grotte  (above). 

Crystal.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.)  Formerly  cris- 
tal.  —  O.  F.  cristal.  —  L.  crystallum,  crystal. 

—  Gk.  Kpv(TTa\\o9,  ice,  crystal.  —  Gk. 
KpvaraLveiv,  to  freeze.  —  Gk.  Hpvos,  frost. 

Cub.  (C.)  Irish  cuib,  a  cub,  whelp; 
from  cu,  a  dog.  See  Hound. 
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Cube.  (F.  — L.-Gk.)  F.  cube.  —  L.  acc. 
cubum.  —  Gk.  kv^os,  a  cube,  die. 

Cubit.  (L.)  L.  cubitus,  an  elbow,  bend ; 
the  length  from  the  elbow  to  the  middle 
finger’s  end.  Allied  to  L.  cubare,  to  lie 
down,  recline  ;  see  Covey. 

Cuckold,  Cuckoo  ;  see  Cock  (i). 

Cucumber.  (L.)  The  b  is  excrescent; 
M.  E.  cucu77ier.  —  L.  C7icu77ie7'e7n,  acc.  of 
cucu7nis,  a  cucumber.  Prob.  from  coque7''e, 
to  ripen  ;  see  Cook. 

Cud.  (E.)  M.  E.  ctide,  code,  quide.  That 
which  is  chewed.  Doubtless  from  the 
same  base  as  A.  S.  ceowan,  to  chew ;  but 
;^<?/  =  pp.  chewed,  because  the  verb  was 
orig.  strong.  Cf.  suds,  allied  to  seethe. 

quid,  a  mouthful  of  tobacco.  (E.) 
Merely  another  form  of  cud \  M.  E.  quide 
(above). 

Cuddle;  see  Can  (i). 

Cudgel.  (C.)  W.  cogyl,  cogail,  a  club, 
cudgel,  truncheon  ;  Gael,  cuigeal,  Ir.  cui- 
geal,  a  distaff. 

Cudweed;  see  Cotton  (i). 

Cue ;  see  Caudal. 

Cuff  (1),  to  strike.  (Scand.)  Swed. 
kuffa,  to  thrust,  push,  also  to  cuff  (Ihre). 
Cf.  (joth.  kaupatjan,  to  strike  with  the 
hand. 

Cuff  (2),  part  of  the  sleeve.  (E.)  M.  E. 
cuffe,  coffe.  Late  A.  S.  cuffie,  a  kind  of 
cap  (Leo).  +  M.  H.  G.  kupfe,  kuppe,  ktiffe, 
a  coif ;  see  Coif. 


Cuirass.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  Formerly 
curace.^O.  F.  cuirace  (F.  cuh'asse').  —  Ital. 

a  cuirass ;  'Lovf  1^.  co7'atia.  Formed 
from  coracius'^,  put  for  L.  coriaceus, 
leathern.  —  L.  co7'iu77i,  leather  (whence  F. 
cuir,  leather).  Lith.  skura,  Gk. 
abide,  (y' SKAR.) 

excoriate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  ex~ 
co7dare,to  strip  off  skin.  —  L.  ex,  off ;  coriu77i, 
hide,  skin  (above). 

scourge.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  esco7gie  (Y. 
ecou7gee'),  a  scourge.  Cf.  Ital.  scuriata, 
O.  Ital.  scoriata,  a  scourging,  sco7'ia7'e,  to 
whip.  The  Ital.  scoriata  answers  to  L. 
excoriata,  lit.  flayed  off,  hence  a  strip  of 
leather  for  a  whip,  a  thong;  pp.  of  ex- 
co7''ia7'e,  to  flay  oft  (above). 

Cuisses,  pi.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  cuissaux, 
armour  for  the  thighs. —  F.  cuisse,  thigh. 
—  L.  coxa,  hip. 

Culdee.  (C.)  Gael,  cuilteach,  a  Culdee ; 
Irish  ceilede,  a  Culdee,  a  servant  of  God, 
from  Ir.  ceile,  servant,  gillie,  de,  gen.  of 
dia,  God. 
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Culinary.  (L.)  L.  ctilinarius,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  kitchen.  —  L,  ctUina^  kitchen. 
Cull  ;  see  Legal. 

Cullender ;  see  Colander. 

CuUion,  a  wretch.  (F.-L.)  A  coarse 
word.  F.  couillori  (Ital.  coglio7ie).  —  L. 
coleus. 

Culm.  (L.)  L.  cuh?iuSf  a  stalk ;  allied 
to  cala?nus^  a  stalk.  See  Haulm. 

Culminate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
ciilmmare,  to  come  to  a  top.  — L.  cuh7tht-, 
stem  of  cul77ie7i  {  =  colu77ie7i)y  a  top.  See 
Column. 

Culpable.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  culpable, 
colpable  (F.  coupable).  —  L.  ctilpabilis,  blame¬ 
worthy. —L.  culpare,  to  blame.  — L.  culpa, 
a  fault. 

culprit.  (L.)  In  Bidden.  A  corrup¬ 
tion  of  culpate,  i.  e.  an  accused  person.  — L. 
culpatus,  pp.  of  culpa7'e  (above).  ^  The  r 
is  inserted,  as  in  ca7^-r-idge,  part-r-idge. 

exculpate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  ex- 
culpare,  to  clear  of  blame. 

inculpate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  Low  L. 
iTi-culpare,  to  bring  blame  upon. 

Culter ;  see  Coulter. 

Cultivate,  Culture  ;  see  Colony. 
Culver.  (E.)  A.  vS.  culfre,  a  dove. 
Culverin.  (F.-L.)  Corrupt  form,  for 
culev7d7i  *.  —  O.  F.  couleuv7d7ie,  a  culverin  ; 
a  piece  of  ordnance  named  from  its  long 
shape,  like  a  snake.  —  O.  F.  couleuv7'i7i, 
adder-like.  —  L.  colub7'a,  coluber,  an  adder. 
Culvert ;  see  Colander. 

Cumber ;  see  Cumulate. 

Cumin,  Cummin,  a  plant.  (L.-Gk. 
—  Heb.)  M.  E.  co77ii7i.  A.  S.  cu77iin, 
cy77ie7i,^'L.  cu77ii7iu7n.  Matt,  xxiii.  23.— 
Gk.  Kvjxivov.  —  Heb.  ka7n77i67t,  cumin. 
Cumulate.  (L.)  Yxom\>^.oi'L,.cuinulare, 
to  heap  up.  —  L.  ctuTiulus,  a  heap.  (y'KU.) 

accumulate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
ac-cu77iulare,  to  amass  ;  {ac-=ad). 

cumber.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  co77ibre7t.^ 
O.  F.  co7}ib7‘er,  to  hinder.  —  Low  L.  cti7n- 
b7'us,  a  heap  ;  corruption  of  L.  cu77i7ihis,  a 
heap.  Thus  ctwiber  —  to  put  a  heap  in 
the  way.  Der.  en-cu77iber,  from  O.  F. 
e7ico77ibrer,  to  encumber,  load. 

Cuneate,  wedge-shaped.  (L.)  With 
suffix  -ate,  from  L.  cu7ie-us,  a  wedge. 
Allied  to  Cone.  Der.  cunei-for77i  ',  i.  e. 
wedge-shaped.  See  Coin. 

Cunning,  sb.  and  adj. ;  see  Can  (i). 
Cup.  (L.)  A.S.  ctippe,  a  cup.  —  L. 
a  tub ;  in  late  L.,  a  drinking-vessel  ; 

^  whence  also  Du.  Dan.  kop,  F.  coupe,  &c. 
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■4“  O.  Slav,  kupa,  Gk.  kvtt^XXov,  a  cup. 
kvttt],  a  hollow  ;  Skt.  kiipa,  a  hollow. 

cupboard.  (L.  aTtd  E.)  M.  E.  ctip- 
borde,  orig.  a  side-board  for  holding  cups ; 
Allit.  Poems,  B.  1140;  Morte  Arth.  206. 

cupola.  (Ital.  -  L.)  Ital.  cupola,  a 
dome ;  from  its  shape.  —  Low  L.  cupa,  a 
cup. 

Cupid,  god  of  love.  (L.)  L.  cupido, 
desire. —  L.  ctipere,  to  desire.  +  Skt.  kup, 
to  become  excited.  Der.  cupid-i-ty,  F. 
cupidite,  from  L.  cupiditas. 

concupiscence.  (F.-L.)  F.  co7tcu- 
pisceuce,  —  L.  co7tcupisce7itia,  desire.  —  L.  co7t~ 
cupiscere,  to  desire  ;  inceptive  form  of  coTt- 
cupere. 

covet.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  coueiteTt.  — 
O.  F.  cotieiter  (F.  convoiter),  Cf.  Ital.  cubi- 
tare  (for  cupitare),  to  covet.  Formed,  as  if 
from  L.  cupiditare'^ ,  from  cupidus,  desirous 
of.  —  L.  cupe7'e,  to  desire  (above). 

Cupola;  see  Cup. 

Cupreous  ;  see  Copper. 

Cur.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  curre.  —  Swed. 
dial,  kurre,  a  dog.  +  O.  Du.  korre,  a 
house-dog.  Named  from  growling.  —  Icel. 
kurra,  to  murmur,  grumble. 

Curate  ;  see  Cure. 

Curb ;  see  Curve. 

Curd.  (C.)  M.  E.  curd,  crud.<^\n^ 
cruth,  gruth,  Gael,  gruth,  curds.  Cf.  W. 
cr^d,  a  round  lump. 

Cure.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  cure.^F.  cui'a, 
attention.  ^  Not  allied  to  care. 

accurate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  ac- 
curare,  to  take  pains  with  ;  {^ac~  =ad). 

assure.  (F.-L.)  M. E.  assu7'e7t.  •• 
O.  F.  aseiirer,  to  make  secure.  —  O.  F.  a 
(  =  L.  ad')  ;  seiir,  sure ;  see  sure  below. 

curate.  (L.)  Low  L.  curatus,  a  priest, 
curate  ;  curatuTn  be7ieficiu7n,  a  benefice 
with  cure  of  souls.  —  L.  ctira,  cure. 

curious.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  curios. 

curiosus,  attentive.  —  L.  cura,  attention. 

ensure,  to  make  sure.  (F.-L.)  Com¬ 
pounded  of  F.  cTi  (L.  hi),  in ;  and  O.  F. 
seiir,  sure ;  see  sure  (below). 

proctor.  (L.)  M.  E.  proketour ;  short 
form  of  procuratour.  —  O.  F.  p7'Ocurator.  — 
L.  acc.  procu7'atore77i ;  see  below. 

procurator.  (L.)  L.  procurator,  a 
manager,  deputy.  —  L.  pro-curare  ;  see 
below. 

procure.  (F.-L.)  F.  procurer. 
pro-cura7'e,  to  take  care  of,  manage. 

proxy.  (Low  L.  -  L.)  Short  for  pro¬ 
curacy.  —  Low  L.  procuratia,  used  for  L. 
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pj'ocurafio^  management.  —  L.  procurare, 
to  manage  (above). 

scour.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  escurer,  to 
scour.  Cf.  Span,  escurar,  O.  Ital.  scu7'are, 
to  scour,  rub  up.  —  L.  excu7'are,  to  take 
great  care  of.  —  L.  ex,  very ;  curare^  to  take 
care,  from  cura,  care. 

secure.  (L.)  L.  se-cm'us,  free  from 
anxiety.  —  L.  se-,  apart  from  ;  cura, 
anxiety. 

sicker,  siker,  certain,  secure.  (L.) 
M.  E.  siker.  Borrowed  from  L.  securus, 
secure;  whence  also  O.  Fries,  siker,  sikur, 
Du.  zeker,  G.  sicker,  O.  H.  G.  sichur,  Swed. 
sdker,  Dan.  sikker,  W.  sicr.  See  secure 
(above). 

sinecure.  (L.)  Foi  sine  curd,  without 
cure  of  souls. 

sure.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  seiir  (F.  si^7'), 
earliest  form  segur.  —  L.  securus  \  see  se¬ 
cure  above.  Doublet,  secure. 

Curfew  ;  see  Cover. 

Curious ;  see  Cure. 

Curl,  sb.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  crul  (with 
shifting  of  r).  -  O.  Du.  krul,  a  curl, 
krullen,  to  curl ;  Dan.  krdlle,  a  curl,  Swed. 
krullig,  curly.  Prob.  O.  Du.  h'ullen  is 
short  for  kreukelen,  to  crimp,  crumple, 
from  kreuk,  a  crook;  see  Crook. 

Curlew,  a  bird.  (F.)  O.F.  corlieu,  *2, 
curlue ;  ’  Cot.  Cf.  Ital.  chiurlo,  a  curlew, 
chiurlare,  to  howl,  Swed.  kurla,  to  coo ;  so 
that  it  is  named  from  its  cry. 

Curmudgeon.  (E.  and  F.)  Formerly 
corn-mudgin  (Phil.  Holland) ;  it  means  a 
hoarder  of  corn,  hence  a  stingy  fellow. 
Mudgin  is  for  mudging,  pres.  pt.  of  mtidge, 
to  hoard,  also  spelt  77tooch  (M.  E.  muchen'), 
to  skulk ;  from  O.  F.  mucer,  to  hide,  to 
lurk  (of  unknown  origin). 

Currant.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Formerly 
7'aysy7ts  of  corouns.  —  F.  raisins  de  Corinthe, 

‘  currants,’  Cot.  Hence  currant  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Corinth  (L.  Corinthus,  Gk. 
Fopivdos). 

Current,  running,  flowing.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  curra7it,  O.  F.  curant,  pres.  pt.  of 
citrre,  corre  (F.  courir'),  to  run.  —  L.  cur7'ere, 
to  run.  -f-  Skt.  char,  to  move,  (y'  KAR.) 

coarse,  rough.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly 
co2i7'se,  an  adj.  which  arose  from  the  phrase 
hi  cou7'se  to  denote  anything  of  an  ordinary 
character;  cf.  mod.  E.  of  course.  See 
course  (below). 

concourse.  (F.-L.)  F.  concours.^ 
L.  concursus,  a  running  together.  —  L.  con- 
cu7'sus,  pp.  of  con-currcre,  to  run  together. 
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concur.  (L.)  L.  con-cunxre,  to  run 
together,  agree. 

corridor.  (F.-Ital.  — L.)  Y.  corridor. 
■“  Ital.  corridore,  a  swift  horse ;  also,  a 
long  (running  along)  gallery.  —  Ital.  cor- 
rere,  to  run.  —  L.  cur7'ei''e,  to  run. 

corsair.  (F.  —  Prov.  —  L.)  Y.coi'saire. 

—  Prov.  corsa7'i,  one  who  makes  the  course 
(corsa).  —  Prov.  corsa,  a  course,  cruise.  — 
L.  cursus,  a  course ;  cursus,  pp.  of  curre7x. 

courier.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  courier,  a  runner. 

—  F.  courir,  to  run.  — L.  cur7'e7‘e. 
course.  (F.  — L.)  F.  cou7'se.’^Y,.  cur- 

su7n,  acc.  of  cursus,  a  course  ;  from  pp.  of 
curre7'e.  Der.  cou7's-er,  a  swift  horse. 

curricle,  (L.)  L.  cu7'riculu7n,  a  run¬ 
ning  ;  also,  a  light  car.  —  L.  currere,  to  rurw 
cursive.  (L.)  Low  L.  cursivus,  flow 
ing  ;  said  of  hand- writing,  —  L.  curs-us,  pp. 
of  currere,  to  run. 

cursory.  (L.)  Low  L.  cursoi'his, 
hasty.  —  L.  cursori-,  crude  form  of  cui'sor, 
a  runner. —  L.  curs-us  (above). 

discourse.  (F.  — L.)  O.F.  discours, 
sb.  —  L.  discursus,  a  running  about ;  also, 
conversation.  —  L.  discursus,  pp.  of  dis- 
currere,  to  run  about. 

discursive.  (L).  From  pp.  discursus. 
excursion.  (L.)  L.  excursioncTn,  acc. 
of  excursio,  a  running  out.  —  L.  excursus, 
pp.  of  ex-cur7'e7'e,  to  run  out. 

incur.  (L.)  L.  in-currere,  to  run  into, 
run  upon,  befall. 

incursion.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  incursion.^ 
L.  hicursio7ie7n,  acc.  of  incttrsio,  an  inroad. 

—  L.  i7icu7'sus,  pp.  of  hi-cur7'ere,  to  run 
into,  attack. 

intercourse.  (F.-L.)  Modified  from 
F.  entVecours,  intercourse,  commerce.  — 
Low  L.  inter-cursus ,  commerce  ;  lit.  a  run¬ 
ning  between  or  amongst. 

occur.  (F.-L.)  F.  occuri'er.^^Y.  oc- 
currere,  to  run  to  meet,  occur;  {oc-  =  ob.) 

precursor.  (L.)  Y.  prce-cursor,  a  fore¬ 
runner;  see  cursory  (above). 

recourse.  (F.-L.)  F.  recou7's.’^Y. 
recursuTn,  acc.  of  7'ecursus,  a  running  back ; 
from  pp.  of  re-cu7'rere,  to  run  back. 

recur.  (L.)  L.  re-cu7'7'e7'e,  to  run  back, 
recur. 

succour.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  socou7'en.^ 
O.  Y.sucurre  (Burguy).  Mod.  F.  secoui'ir. 

—  L.  suc-curre7'e,  to  run  under  or  to,  run 
to  help,  aid  {sue- =  sub'). 

Curry  (i),  to  dress  leather.  (F.-L.  W 
Teut.)  O.  F.  co7iroier,  conreier  (Burguy), 
later  conroyer,  coui'roier,  to  curry,  dress 

E  3 
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leather,  orig.  to  prepare.  —  O.  F.  conrct, 
gear,  preparation.  A  hybrid  word  ;  made 
by  prefixing  con-  (  =  L.  con-,  cu77i)  to  O.  F. 
roi,  order  (Ital.  -7'edo  in  arredo,  array), 
p.  This  O.  F.  roi  is  of  Scand.  origin ;  from 
Dan.  rede,  order,  also  to  set  in  order, 
Icel.  redSi,  tackle.  Precisely  the  same 
O.  F.  roi  helps  to  form  E.  ar-7'ay ;  see 
Array.  ^  To  curry  favour  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  M.  E.  to  curry  favel,  to  mb  down 
a  horse ;  Favel  was  a  common  old  name 
for  a  horse. 

Curry  (2),  a  seasoned  dish.  (Pers.) 
From  Pers.  khur,  meat,  flavour,  relish ;  cf. 
khurdi,  juicy  meats,  khurdk,  eatables. 

Curse.  (E.)  A.  S.  ctirsian,  verb  ;  curs,  | 
sb.,  an  imprecation.  Der.  ac-cursed,  from 
M.  E.  acorsien,  to  curse  extremely,  where 
the  prefix  a-  =  K.  S.  a-,  very;  see  A-  (4). 
Cursive,  Cursory ;  see  Current. 

Curt.  (L.)  L.  cu7'tus,  short,  cut  short. 
See  Short,  (y'  SKAR.) 

curtail.  (F.  —  L.)  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  tail ;  but  is  a  cormption  of  the 
older  form  curtal,  verb,  to  dock ;  from  the 
adj.  curtal,  having  a  docked  tail  (All’s 
Well,  ii.  3.  65).  —  O.  F.  courtault,  later 
courtaut,  *  curtail,  being  curtailed ; '  Cot. 
The  same  as  Ital.  coHaldo,  ‘  a  curtail,  a 
horse  sans  taile,’  Florio.  Formed,  with 
suffix  -ault  ( =  Ital.  -aldo,  Low  L.  -aldus, 
from  G.  wald,  power),  from  O.  F.  court, 
short.  —  L.  cu7'tus,  short  (as  above). 
Curtain;  see  Court. 

Curtleaxe ;  see  Coulter. 

Curtsey;  see  Court. 

Curve,  a  bent  line.  (L.)  L.  cumnis, 
bent.  4*  Gk.  Kvpros,  bent.  Allied  to  Circle. 
Der.  curv-at-ure,  L.  curuatura,  from  pp.  of 
curuare,  to  bend ;  from  curuus. 

curb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  courben,  to  bend. 
F.  courber,  to  bend,  bow.  —  L.  curuare 
(above). 

curvet.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  corvetta,  a 
curvet,  leap,  bound.  —  O.  Ital.  corvare  (now 
cu7'vare'),  to  bend,  crook,  stoop,  bend  about. 
—  L.  curuare,  to  bend. 

incurvate,  to  crook.  (L.)  From  pp. 
of  L.  in-curuare,  to  bend  into  a  curve. 

kerbstone.  (F.  —  L.;  a7id  E.)  Here 
kerb  is  for  curb  ;  so  called  because  the 
stone  curbs  the  stone-work  or  keeps  it  in 
its  place ;  or  from  its  being,  as  round  a 
well,  on  a  curved  edge. 

Cushat,  the  ring-dove.  (E.)  A.  S.  cu- 
sceote,  a  wild  pigeon. 

Cushion ;  see  Quilt. 


Cusp.  (L.)  L.  ctispis,  a  point. 

Custard ;  see  Crust. 

Custody.  (L.)  L.  custodia,  a  keeping 
guard.  —  L.  custodi-,  cmde  form  of  custos, 
a  guardian ;  lit.  '  hider.*  Cf.  Gk.  K€v6€iv, 
to  hide.  See  Hide.  (V  KUDH.) 

Custom.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  custu7ne.  — 
O.  F.  custu77ie,  costu77ie  ;  Low  L.  costu77ia. 
The  Low  L.  costu77ia  (as  in  other  cases)  is 
due  to  neut.  pi.  consuetu77ii7ia,  from  a  sing. 
consuetumen,  a  word  used  in  place  of  L. 
consuetude,  custom  (Littre).  — L.  co7isuetus, 
pp.  of  consuescere,  to  accustom,  inchoative 
form  of  consuere,  to  be  accustomed.  —  L. 
con-  {cu77i),  together,  very ;  sue7'e,  to  be 
accustomed  (Lucretius).  Sue7'e  is  prob. 
from  suus,  own  ;  so  that  sue7'e  =  to  make 
one’s  own,  have  it  one’s  own  way. 

accustom.  (F.  —  L.)  O.Y.estre  acos- 
tuTne,  to  be  accustomed.  —  F.  (for  Y,,  ad)\ 
O.  F.  costur7ie,  custom  (above). 

costume.  (F.  — Ital. -L.)  O.F.  costu77te, 
a  costume.  —  Ital.  costu77ie.  —  Low  L.  cos- 
tu7na  (as  above).  Doublet  of  custo77i. 

desuetude,  disuse.  (L.)  L.  desuetudo, 
disuse.  —  L.  desuetus,  pp.  of  de- sues  cere,  to 
grow  out  of  use,  opposed  to  co7i-suescere  ; 
see  Custom. 

Cut.  (C.)  M.  E.  cutten,  a  weak  verb.  — 
—  W.  ewtau,  to  shorten,  dock ;  compare 
W.  cwtws,  a  lot,  with  M .  E.  cut,  a  lot 
(Ch.  C.  T.  837).  So  also  Gael,  cutaich,  to 
shorten,  cut  short.  Cf.  also  W.  civt,  a  tail, 
Gael,  and  Ir.  cut,  a  short  tail ;  Com.  cut, 
short.  See  Coot. 

Cuticle.  (L.)  L.  cuticula,  double 
dimin.  of  cutis,  hide,  skin.  See  Hide. 

KU,  SKU.)  Der.  cut-a7i-e-ous,  from 
cut -is. 

Cutlass,  Cutler ;  see  Coulter. 

Cutlet ;  see  Coast. 

Cuttle,  a  fish.  (E.)  Formerly  ctidele, 
A.  S.  cudele,  a  cuttle-fish.  Altered  to 
cuttle  by  the  influence  of  G.  kuttelfisch. 
Cycle.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  F.  cycle.  —  L. 
cycluTn,  acc.  of  cyclus.  —  Gk.  kvkKos,  a  circle, 
cycle.  +  Skt.  chakra,  a  wheel,  circle. 
Allied  to  Curve,  Circle.  Der.  cyclo7te  = 
Gk.  kvkKwv,  whirling  round,  pres.  pt.  of 
kvkXoqj,  I  whirl  round  ;  epi-cycle  ;  bi-cycle. 
Also  en-cyclo-pcedia,  instruction  in  the 
circle  of  sciences  ;  from  Gk.  kyKVKKoTTaidcia, 
put  for  kyfcv/c\LOS  Traibeia,  circular  or  com¬ 
plete  instruction  (see  Pedagogue).^  Also 
e7tcyclical,  circular,  from  Gk.  eyKVKXi-os, 
circular ;  used  of  an  epistle  which  goes 
round  to  many. 


CYGNET. 


DAGGER. 


Cygnet,  a  young  swan,  (F.  —  L.) 
Dimin.  of  O.  F.  cigfie,  a  swan.  Strangely 
enough,  this  O.  F.  word  is  not  from  L. 
cycnus,  a  swan ;  but  the  oldest  O.  F. 
spelling  was  cisne^  from  Low  L.  cecinus^ 
a  swan.  See  Diez. 

Cylinder.  (F.-L. -Gk.)  O.F.  cilindre^ 
later  cylind^^e.  —  L.  cylindrus.  —  Gk. 
KvXivdpos,  a  roller,  cylinder.  —  Gk.  Kv\ivd€iv, 
to  roll;  from  kvXUlv,  to  roll.  Cf.  Russ. 
kolo,  a  wheel.  (VKAL.) 

calender,  a  machine  for  smoothing 
cloth.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.)  '  Calender,  to  press 
linen  ;  *  Bailey.  —  F.  calendrer,  to  smooth 
linen ;  calandre,  sb.,  a  calender.  —  Low  L. 
celendra,  a  calender  ;  corruption  of  L. 
cylindrus,  a  roller  (as  above).  Der. 
calender,  a  smoother  of  linen,  a  mistaken 
form  for  calendrer. 

Cymbal.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  M.  E.  cwihale. 
j  —O.F.  cimbale.  —  L.  cyinbalum.  —  Gk. 
Kvfx^aXov,  a  cymbal ;  named  from  its  cup¬ 
like  shape.  —  Gk.  KVfx^jj,  a  cup.  -f-  Skt. 

I  ku7nbhd,  a  jar.  Allied  to  Cup  ;  and  see 
Comb  (2).  (V  KUBH.) 

chime,  sb.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  M.  E.  chimbe, 
of  which  the  orig.  sense  was  cymbal ; 
hence  the  chime  or  ringing  of  a  cymbal. 
Shortened  from  F.  chhnbale,  dialectal  form 
of  O.F.  cimbale  (above).  Der.  chune, 
verb. 

Cynic,  lit.  dog-like.  (L.-Gk.)  L.  cyni- 
cus.  —  Gk.  KvvLKos,  dog-like,  a  Cynic.  —  Gk. 
KVV-,  stem  of  kvojv,  a  dog ;  see  Canine. 

cynosure.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  cynosura, 
the  stars  in  the  tail  of  the  constellation  of 
the  Lesser  Bear ;  one  of  these  is  the  Pole- 
star,  or  centre  of  attraction  to  the  magnet. 
—  Gk.  Kvvoaovpa,  the  Cynosure,  tail  of  the 
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Lesser  Bear;  lit.  'dog’s  tail.’- Gk. /fwoy, 
gen.  of  KVCX7V,  a  dog  ;  ovpa,  a  tail. 

quinsy.  (F.  —  Gk.)  Formerly  squhi- 
ancy.^O.  F.  squinancie  (16th  cent.)  ;  also 
squinance,  '  the  squinancy  or  squinzie  ;  ’ 
Cot.  Formed  with  prefixed  j  (  =  0.  F.  es-, 

L.  .ex,  very)  from  Gk.  kwol^kt],  lit.  a  dog¬ 
throttling,  applied  to  a  bad  kind  of  sore 
throat.  —  Gk.  kvv-,  stem  of  kvojv,  a  dog  ; 

to  choke. 

Cypress  (i),  a  tree.  (F.-L.-Gk.) 

M.  E.  cipres.  —  O.  F.  cypres,  later  cypj'es,  — 
L.  cyparis^us,  cupressus.  —  Gk.  Kvirapiaaos, 
cypress-tree. 

Cypress  (2),  a  kind  of  crape.  (L.  ?) 
Palsgrave  explains  F.  crespe  by  ‘  a  cypress 
for  a  woman’s  neck  ;  ’  Cotgrave  has 
'  crespe,  cipres,  cobweb  lawn.’  The  origin 
of  cypj'ess  is  not  known  ;  perhaps  from  L. 
cypej'us  (as  in  Cyperus  textilis'),  which  was 
certainly  spelt  cypres  in  English  ;  thus 
Cotgrave  has :  '  Cypere,  cyperus  or  cypresse, 
galingale,  a  kind  of  reed.’  ^  It  can 
hardly  be  corrupted  from  O.  F.  crespe, 
which  is  represented  clearly  enough  by  E. 
C7^ape. 

Cyst,  a  pouch  (in  animals)  containing 
morbid  matter.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Formerly 
written  cystis.  —  Late  L.  cystis.  —  Gk.  kvcttis, 
a  bag,  pouch.  —  Gk,  Kveiv,  to  contain. 

iV  KU.) 

Czar,  the  emperor  of  Russia.  (Russ.  —  L.) 
Russ,  tsare  (with  e  mute),  a  king.  Cor¬ 
rupted  from  L.  Cxsar.  ^  This  has  been 
disputed ;  but  see  Matt.  xiii.  24  in  Schleicher, 
Indogermanische  Chrestomathie,  p.  275, 
where  O.  Slav,  cesarstvo  occurs  for  mod. 
Russ,  tsarstuo,  kingdom.  Der.  czarowiiz, 
from  Russ,  tsarevich^  czar’s  son. 


D. 


Dab  (i),  to  strike  gently.  (E.)  M.  E. 
dabben\  also  dabbe,  a  blow.  Not  in  A.  S. 
+  O.  Du.  dabben,  to  pinch,  fumble,  dabble  ; 
G.  tappen,  to  grope,  prov.  G.  tappe,  fist, 
blow.  See  Tap. 

dabble.  (E.)  To  keep  on  dabbing; 
frequent,  of  dab.  -F  O.  Du.  dabbelen,  to 
fumble,  dabble  ;  frequent,  of  O.  Du.  dabben 
(above). 

Dab  (2),  expert.  (L.  ?)  Supposed  to  be 
a  corruption  of  adept. 

Dabble  ;  see  Dab  (i). 

Dab-chick ;  see  Didapper. 


Dace ;  see  Dart. 

Dactyl.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  dactylus,  the 
metrical  foot  marked  —  Gk.  daKTvXos, 
a  finger,  a  dactyl.  See  Toe. 

date  (2),  fniit  of  the  palm.  (F.— L.- 
Gk.)  M.  E.  date.  —  O.  F.  date  (F.  daiie), 
a  date.  —  L.  dactylum,  acc.  of  dactylus.  — 
Gk.  daKTvXos,  a  finger ;  also  a  date  (some¬ 
what  like  a  finger)  ;  a  dactyl. 

Dad.  (C.)  W.  tad,  Irish  daid,  Bret,  tat, 
tad,  father,  -f-  Gk.  rdra,  Skt.  tata,  dad. 

Daffodil  ;  see  Asphodel. 

Dagger.  (C.)  M.  E.  daggere  ;  allied  to 
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DAGGLE. 


DARE. 


dagge7t^  to  pierce.  — W.  dagr^  Irish  daigear, 
a  dagger ;  O.  Gael,  daga,  a  dagger,  pistol  ; 
Bret,  dag,  dager  (whence  F.  dagne). 
Daggle  ;  see  Dew. 

Daguerrotype.  (F.  and  Gk.)  Formed 
by  adding  -o-type  to  F.  Daguerre,  a  per¬ 
sonal  name,  the  inventor  (a.d.  1838). 

Dahlia.  (Swed.)  Named  after  Dahl^  a 
Swedish  botanist. 

Dainty ;  see  Dignity. 

Dairy  ;  see  Dike. 

Dais  ;  see  Disc. 

Daisy ;  see  Day. 

Dale,  a  valley.  (Scand.)  hi.  E.  dale.  — 
—  Icel.  dalr,  Dan.  Swed.  dal,  a  dale.  -J-  Du. 
dal ;  Goth,  da/s G.  thal. 

dell,  a  dale.  (O.  Du.)  M.  E.  delle.^ 
O.  Du.  delle,  ‘a  dale,’  Hexham.  Allied  to 
Du.  dal,  a  dale. 

dollar.  (Du.  —  G.)  Du.  daaldei',  a 
dollar.  Adapted  and  borrowed  from  G. 
thaler,  a  dollar.  The  G.  thaler  is  short 
for  Joachimsthaler,  a  coin  made  from  silver 
found  in  Joachimsthal  (Joachim’s  dale)  in 
Bohemia,  ab.  a.d.  1518. 

Dally ;  see  Dwell. 

Dam  (i),  a  mound,  bank  against  water. 
(E.)  A.  S.  damni,  only  in  the  derived 
verb  for-dc?n7na7i,  to  dam  up.-f-Du.  da7?i, 
Icel.  da77i77ir,  Dan.  da7}i,  Swed.  da77i77i, 
hi.  H.  G.  ta77i,  G.  da7n77i,  a  dam,  dike. 
Goth.  fau7'da7}mija7i,  to  dam  up. 

Dam  (2),  a  mother  ;  see  Domain. 
Damage ;  see  Damn. 

Damask.  (Syria.)  hi.  E.  damaske, 
cloth  of  Damascus.  Heb.  dmeseq,  damask, 
Da7neseq,  Damascus  (Gen.  xiv.  15).  Der. 
da77iask-7‘ose  ;  datnask-ine,  to  inlay  with 
gold  (P\  da77iasqui7ier^, 

damson.  (Syria. )  F.  daj7iaisi7ie,  a 

Damascene  plum.  —  F.  Da77ias,  Damascus. 
Dame ;  see  Domain. 

Damn,  to  condemn.  (F.  —  L.)  hi.  E. 
da)7i7ie7i,  da77ip7te7i.  —  F.  da77i7ier.  —  L. 
da77i7ia7'e,  to  condemn,  fine.  —  L.  da77i7iU7ii, 
loss,  fine,  penalty. 

condemn.  (L.)  L.  con-de77ina7'e,  to 
condemn  wholly,  pronounce  to  be  guilty. 

damage.  (F.  —  L.)  hi.  E.  da77iage.  — 
O.  F.  da77iage  (F.  do77i77iage')  ;  cf.  Prov. 
da77i7tatje,  answering  to  Low  L.  da77i7iati- 
cu77i^,  harm  ;  we  find  Low  L.  da77maticus , 
condemned  to  the  mines.  —  L.  da77i7ia/us, 
pp.  of  da77i7iare  (above). 

indemnify,  to  make  damage  good.  (L.) 
Ill  coined  —  L.  i77-de77i7ii-s,  unharmed,  free 
fiom  loss ;  and  -fic-ai'e,  for facc7'e,  to  make. 


indemnity.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  mdeTUfiiti, 

—  L.  acc.  inde77initate77i.  —  L.  i7t-de77i7ii-s , 
unharmed,  free  from  loss  {da77mu7n'). 

Damp.  (E.)  Cf.  hi.  E.  da77ipe7i,  to  suf¬ 
focate.  Not  in  A.  S.  +  'D\i.da77ip,  vapour, 
steam;  Dan.  da77ip,  G.  da77ipf,  vapour; 
Swed.  da77ib,  dust.  Allied  to  Gk.  rixpos, 
vapour,  Skt.  dhupa,  incense.  (y'DHU.) 
See  Dust. 

Damsel;  see  Domain. 

Damson ;  see  Damask. 

Dance.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  hi.  E.  dauncen. 

—  O.  F.  da7zser.^0.  H.  G.dansSn,  to  drag 
along,  trail,  — O.  H.  G.  dhisen,  to  drag, 
draw ;  allied  to  E.  Thin. 

Dandelion ;  see  Dental. 

Dandle.  (E.)  Cf.  prov.  E.  dander,  to 
wander  idly ;  Lowl.  Sc.  da7idill,  to  go 
about  idly.  Frequent,  form  from  a  low  G. 
base  DAND,  to  trifle ;  cf.  O.  Du.  da7tte7i, 
to  trifle,  O.  F.  dandmer,  ‘  to  look  like  an 
ass ;  ’  Cot.  +  G.  tdndehi,  to  toy,  trifle, 
play,  dandle,  lounge ;  from  O.  H.  G.  ta7it, 
a  trifle,  G.  land,  a  toy.  Cf.  O.  Ital.  da7i- 
dola7'e,  ‘  to  dandle  or  play  the  baby,’ 
Florio;  da7idola,  a  toy;  words  of  Low  G. 
origin. 

dandy.  (F.  — O.  LowG.)  F.  da7tdi7t,  ‘a 
meacock,  noddy,  ninny;’  Cot.  From  the 
O.  Low  G.  base  above. 

Dandrifi*,  scurf  on  the  head.  (C.)  For¬ 
merly  dandruffe.  —  W.  t07i,  skin,  peel ; 
whence  77ia7'iJi)don  (  =  77ianji},  dead,  to7i, 
skin),  scurf,  dandriff;  Bret,  tali,  scurf. 
The  second  syllable  may  be  accounted  for 
by  W.  drwg,  Gael,  droch,  Bret,  drotig, 
bad ;  the  guttural  becoming/,  as  in  rotigh, 
&c. 

Dandy;  see  Dandle. 

Danger ;  see  Domain. 

Dangle ;  see  Ding. 

Dank  ;  see  Dew. 

Dapper.  (Du.)  Orig.  good,  valiant; 
hence  brave,  fine,  spruce.  XV.  cent.  —  Du. 
dapper,  brave,  -f  O.  H.  G.  taphar,  weighty, 
valiant,  G.  tapper,  brave ;  Goth,  gadobs, 
fitting,  from  gadaba7i,  to  befit,  to  happen, 
befall.  Russ,  dobrui,  good. 

Dapple ;  see  Deep. 

Dare  (i),  to  venture.  (E.)  hi.  E.  dar,  I 
dare  ;  pt.  t.  do7'ste,  durste.  A.  S.  ic  dear, 
I  dare ;  he  dear,  he  dare ;  pt.  t.  do7'ste ; 
infin.  du7'7'a7i.  -f-  Goth,  dars,  I  dare, 
dau7'sta.  I  durst,  infin.  daursan ;  O.  H.  G. 
tar,  I  dare,  infin.  tu7'ran.  Gk.  OapaeTv, 
to  be  bold,  Opaavs,  bold ;  Skt.  dxish,  to 
dare.  (y'DHARS.) 


DARE. 


DAUB. 


Dare  (2\  a  dace ;  see  Dart. 

Dark.  (E.)  M.  E.  derk.  A.  S.  dcorc. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Du.  donker^  Swed.  Dan. 
G.  dunkel^  Icel.  dokkr^  dark.  Der.  dark¬ 
some. 

darkling,  in  the  dark.  (E.)  Formed 
with  adv.  suffix  -ling,  as  in  flat-ling,  M.  E. 
hedling  (headlong),  A.  S.  bcec-ling,  back¬ 
wards. 

Darling ;  see  Dear. 

Darn.  (C.)  W.  darnio,  to  break  in 
pieces,  also  to  piece;  darn,  a  piece,  frag¬ 
ment,  patch ;  Corn,  darn,  Bret.  da7'n,  a 
>  fragment,  piece.  Prob.  from  y'DAR,  to 
I  tear. 

Darnel.  (F.  —  Teut.)  M.  E.  darnel,  der- 
nel.  From  an  O.  F.  word,  now  only 
preserved  in  Rouchi  darnelle,  darnel  (Grand- 
gagnage) ;  named  from  its  stupefying  quali¬ 
ties.  Cf.  Rouchi  daw'nise,  da^'nise,  tipsy, 
giddy;  O.  F.  darne,  stupefied  (Roquefort). 
From  a  Teut.  base  seen  in  O.  Du.  door, 
Dan.  daare,  G.  thor,  a  fool,  Swed.  ddra,  to 
infatuate;  see  Daze. 

Dart.  (F.  —  O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  daid.^^ 
O.  F.  dart  (F.  dard).  Of  O.  Low  G. 
origin ;  A.  S.  daro’S,  a  dart,  Swed.  dart,  a 
dagger,  Icel.  darra^r,  a  dart.  Cf.  A.  S. 
deria^t,  to  injure. 

dace.  (F.  — O.  Low  G.)  Formerly  darce. 
—  O.  F.  dars,  nom.  case  of  the  word  also 
spelt  dart,  meaning  (i)  a  dart,  (2)  a  dace. 
The  fish  is  also  called  a  dart,  from  its  swift 
motion. 

dare  (2\  a  dace.  (F.  —  O.  Low  G.)  F. 
dard,  a  dart  (as  above). 

Dash.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  dase/ien. 
daske,  to  slap,  Swed.  daska,  to  beat;  we 
speak  of  water  dashing  against  rocks. 
Dastard;  see  Daze. 

Date  (i),  a  given  point  of  time.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  date.  —  F.  date,  date.  —  Low  L.  data, 
a  date;  L.  data,  neut.  pi.  of  datus,  given, 
dated. —  L.  dare,  to  give,  -f-  Gk.  hiGojjxi,  I 
give;  hoTos,  given;  Skt.  daddmi,  I  give; 
Russ,  darite,  to  give.  (y'DA.) 

condone  (L.)  L.  co7tdo7tare,  to  remit, 
pardon. —  L.  con-  (cum),  wholly;  donare, 
to  give  ;  see  donation  (below). 

die  (2),  a  small  cube  for  gaming.  (F. — 
L.)  Used  as  sing,  of  M.  E.  dys,  more  usually 
dees,  dice.  —  O.  F.  dez,  dice,  pi.  of  det,  a 
die  (F.  defl  Cf.  Prov.  dat,  \\.2\.dada.  Span. 
dcido,  a  die.  —  Low  L.  dadus  (orig.  dattis),  a 
die,  lit.  a  thing  given  or  shewn,  i.  e.  thrown 
forth.  —  L.  datus,  pp.  of  da7'e,  to  give, 
donation.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  donation. 
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acc.  donationei7i,  a  gift,  from  pp.  of  donaix, 
to  give.  —  L.  donu77i,  a  gift,  -f-  Gk.  dwpov, 
a  gift.  (y'DA,  to  give.) 

dowager,  a  widow  with  a  jointure.  (F. 
—  L.)  Coined  from  doivage,  an  endowment. 
Again  dowage  is  coined  (with  suffix  -age) 
from  F.  dou-er,  to  endow. —  L.  dotare,  to 
endow. —  L.  dot-,  stem  of  dos,  a  gift,  dowry. 
Allied  to  dare,  to  give.  Der.  en-dow,  from 
F.  en  and  douer. 

dower,  an  endowment.  (F.  —  L).  M.  E. 
dower.  —  O.  F.  doaire,  later  douau'e.  —  Low 

L.  dotarium.'^'L,.  dotare,  to  endow  (above). 
Der.  dowr-y,  short  for  dower-y. 

edition.  (L.)  L.  editionem,  acc.  of 
editio,  a  publishing.  —  L.  editus,  pp.  of 
ede7'e,  to  give  out,  publish.  —  L.  e,  cut ; 
da7'e,  to  give.  Der.  edit,  a  coined  word. 

pardon,  forgiveness.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
pardoun.^Y .  pardoit,  sb.  —  F.  pardon7ier, 
to  forgive.  —  Low  L.  per-dona7'e,  to  remit  a 
debt,  pardon  ;  see  Donation  (above). 

perdition.  (F.-L.)  ¥.  pe7'dition.^Y. 
acc.  perditio7ie77i,  utter  loss.  ^^'L.  pe7'dittcs, 
pp.  of  pe7'dere,  to  lose.  —  L.  per,  thorough¬ 
ly  ;  dare,  to  give. 

reddition,  a  restoring.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
reddition.  —  L.  redditio7ie77i,  acc.  of  7'edditio, 
a  restoring.  —  L.  reddere,  to  give  back.  «L. 
red-,  back ;  da7'e,  to  give. 

render.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  rendi^en.^Y . 
7'end7'e.'^Y.  reddere  (above). 

rendezvous.  (F.  -  L. )  F.  rendezvous, 

‘  a  rendevous,  place  appointed  for  the 
assemblie  of  souldiers  ;  *  Cot.  —  F.  reiidez 
vous  =  L.  reddite  uos,  render  yourselves ; 
imperative  pi. 

rent  (2),  annual  payment.  (F.  —  L.) 

M.  E.  re7ite.^Y .  re7tte.  Cf.  Ital.  re7tdita, 
rent. —Low  L.  rendita'^,  nasalised  form  of 
L.  reddita,  fern,  of  pp.  of  redde7'e,  to  render ; 
see  render  (above). 

surrender.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sui'i^endre,  to 
give  up.  —  F.  sur  ( =  L.  supe7'),  above  ; 
rend7'e,  to  render;  see  render  (above). 

tradition.  (L.)  L.  t7'aditio,  a  surren¬ 
der,  a  tradition  (Col.  ii.  8).  — L.  t7'aditus, 
pp.  of  t7'ade7'e,  to  deliver. —  L.  tra-,  for 
t7-a77s,  across ;  -de7'e,  for  dare,  to  give. 

traitor.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  traiteur,  trai¬ 
tor.  —  L.  traditore7n,  acc.  of  traditor,  a 
betrayer.  —  L.  t7'aditus  (above). 

treason.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  traisoit.-~ 
O.  F.  t7'aiso7i.  —  L.  acc.  t7'aditio7ie77i ;  see 
tradition  (above). 

Date  (2),  a  fruit;  see  Dactyl. 

Daub.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  dauhen.  —  O.Y, 
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DAUGHTER. 


DEBAUCH. 


dauber^  to  plaster;  answering  to  an  older 
form  dalber^,  —  L.  dealba7'e,  to  whiten, 
plaster.  —  L.  de,  down,  very;  albare,  to 
whiten,  from  albtis,  white ;  see  Alb.  Cf. 
Sip2LU.  jalbeg-ar  {  =  dealbicare^),  to  plaster. 
(Is^ot  from  W.  dwb,  Gael,  and  Ir.  doby 
plaster.)  Der.  be-daub. 

Daugliter.  (E.)  M.  E.  doghtery  doliter. 
A.  S.  dohtor.  +  Du.  dochteVy  Dan.  dattevy 
dottevy  Swed.  dottery  Icel.  dottiry  Goth. 
datihta^'y  G.  tochtery  Russ,  dochcy  Gk. 
Ovyarrjpy  Skt.  duhitxi.  The  Skt.  duhitxi 
seems  to  have  meant  ‘  milker  ’  of  the  cows  ; 
from  duh  (  =  d/mg/i),  to  milk. 

Daunt.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  daimte^i.  —  O.  F. 
da^iter’y  also  doiiter.  —  L.  domitaj^ey  to  tame, 
subdue ;  frequent,  of  do7na7'ey  to  tame ;  see 
Tame. 

indomitable.  (L.)  Coined  from  in-y 
not;  domitarCy  to  subdue  (above). 

Dauphin;  see  Dolphin. 

Davit,  a  support  for  ship’s  boats.  (F.) 
Corrupted  from  F.  davievy  forceps,  pincers, 
iron  hook  or  cramp.  Orig.  unknown. 

Daw.  (E.)  From  the  noise  made  by  the 
bird ;  cf.  caw.  -f-  O.  H.  G.  tdhay  a  daw ; 
dimin.  tahele  (now  G.  dohle)y  a  daw ; 
whence  Ital.  taccay  a  daw  (Florio).  Der. 
jack-daw. 

Dawn ;  see  Day. 

Day.  (E.)  hi.  E.  dayy  daiy  dcci.  A.  S. 
d(2gy  pi.  dagas.  Du.  Dan.  Swed.  dagy 
Icel.  dagry  G.  tag,  Goth.  dags.  ^  In  no 
way  allied  to  L.  dies. 

daisy.  (E.)  M.  E.  dayesye  (4  syllables). 
A.  S.  dceges  edgCy  eye  of  day,  i.  e.  sun,  which 
it  resembles. 

dawn.  (E.)  M.  E.  daw7ien  ;  also  dawe7iy 
of  which  daw-7i-e7i  is  an  extension.  —  A.  S. 
dagia7ty  to  become  day,  dawn.  —  A.  S.  dag-y 
stem  of  dcEg. 

Daze.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  dase7ty  to  stupefy. 
—  Swed.  dasa.  to  lie  idle ;  Icel.  dasasky  to 
be  wearied,  lit.  to  daze  oneself,  where  -sk 
is  the  reflexive  suffix.  The  orig.  sense  is  to 
be  stupid,  to  doze ;  see  Doze. 

dastard.  (Scand. ;  with  Scand.  stiffix.') 
M.  E.  dastard 'y  where  -ard  is  a  F.  suffix, 
as  in  dull-ardy  slugg-ard.  —  Icel.  dcestVy 
exhausted,  pp.  of  dcesay  to  be  out  of  breath  ; 
dasa^Ty  exhausted,  wear}",  pp.  of  dasasky  to 
be  weary  (above).  Cf.  Icel.  dasiy  a  lazy 
fellow,  O.  Du.  dasae7'ty  a  fool.  The  orig. 
sense  is  *  sluggard.’ 

dazzle,  to  confuse.  (Scand.)  From 
daze ;  with  frequent,  suffix  de.  Der.  be¬ 
dazzle. 


j  ’  De-  (i),  p7‘efix.  (L. ;  or  F.  — L.)  L.  de, 

I  down,  away,  from,  very;  hence  sometimes 
i  P  de-  O  F  de- 

De-'(2),  prefix.  (F.-L.)  F.  di-y  O.  F. 
des- ;  from  L.  dis- ;  see  Dis-. 

Deacon.  (L.  —  Gk.)  dekeTt.  A.  S. 

deacon.  ^1^.  diaco7tus.  —  G\i.  diaKovoSy  a  ser¬ 
vant,  a  deacon.  (v'DI.) 

diaconal,  belonging  to  a  deacon.  (F. 
—  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  diaco7iaL  —  Low  L.  diaco}i- 
aliSy  from  L.  diaco7ius  (above). 

Dead;  see  Die  (i). 

Deaf.  (E.)  M.  E.  deef.  A.  S.  dedf.’^ 
Du.  doofy  Dan.  doVy  Swed.  dof,  Icel.  daiifry 
Goth,  danbsy  G.  taub.  Orig.  ^  obfuscated 
allied  to  Gk.  rvcpoSy  smoke,  darkness, 
stupor.  (^  DHU.) 

Deal  (i),  a  share,  a  thin  board.  (E.) 
M.  E.  deel.  A.  S.  d<zly  a  portion,  share  ; 
hence,  a  thin  slice,  &c.  +  Du.  deely  a  deal, 
also  a  plank ;  Dan.  deely  Sw^ed.  dely  Icel. 
deil'^y  Goth,  dailsy  G.  theil. 

deal  (2),  to  divide,  distribute.  (E.)  M.  E. 
dele7t.  A.  S.  d<£la7i.^ K.^.  dcel,  a  share 
(above),  -f-  Du.  deeleity  Dan.  dehy  Swed. 
delay  Icel.  deilay  Goth.  dailja7iy  G.  theile7i ; 
all  from  their  respective  sbs.  (above). 

dole,  a  portion.  (E.)  Dialectal  variant 
of  deal  (i).  M.  E.  doley  dale.  A.  S.  ddly 
geddly  a  portion ;  variant  of  A.  S.  ddel 
(above). 

ordeal,  a  severe  test,  judgment  by  fire, 
&c.  (E.)  M.  E.  07'dal.  A.  S.  ordely  07'ddly 
a  dealing  out,  judgment,  decision.  —  A.  S. 
or-y  prefix,  out ;  dely  ddly  a  dealing ;  see 
dole  (above).  The  prefix  or- =  Du.  oor-, 
G.  ur-y  Goth,  tis-y  out. -|- Du.  oordeely  G. 
iirtheily  judgment ;  similarly  compounded. 
Dean ;  see  Decemvir. 

Dear.  (E.)  M.  E.  dere.  A.  S.  dedrcy 
dfi'Oy  dear,  precious.-}- Dan.  and  Swed. 
dear,  costly,  Icel.  dp'i'y  dear,  precious ;  G. 
theuer. 

darling.  (E.)  hi.  E.  de7'li7ig.  A.  S. 
de67'li77gy  a  favourite.  —  A.  S.  deor-ey  dear ; 
with  double  dimin.  suffix  -l-mg. 

dearth,  scarcity.  (E.)  M.  E.  derthcy 
dearness;  hence,  dearth.  Not  in  A.  S. ; 
but  formed  as  heal-thy  wa7'i7i-thy  &c.  +  Icel. 
dyr^y  value  ;  from  dfi'r  (above). 

Death ;  see  Die. 

Debar ;  see  Bar. 

Debase ;  see  Base. 

Debate ;  see  Batter. 

Debauch.  (F.  —  L.  a7id  Teut.)  O.  F. 
desbaucher  (F.  debaucher')y  ‘  to  debosh,  mar, 
seduce*  mislead Cot.  Diez  supposes  that 


DEBENTURE. 


DECENT. 


Ill 


the  ong.  sense  was  *to  entice  away  from  a 
workshop it  is  certainly  derived  from  the 
O.  F.  prefix  des-  (L.  dis-'),  away,  and  O.  F. 
hauche^  explained  by  Roquefort  as  ‘  a  little 
house,’  and  by  Cotgrave  as  *a  course  of 
stones  or  bricks  in  building.’  Cf.  F.  em- 
baucher^  to  use  in  business,  employ,  es- 
bancher^  to  rough-hew,  frame.  The  orig. 
sense  of  bauche  was  prob.  *balk,’  i.e. 
beam,  hence  frame  of  a  building,  course 
in  building,  small  building,  &c. ;  of  Teut. 
origin ;  see  Balk. 

Debenture ;  see  Habit, 

Debilitate;  see  Habit. 

Debonair.  (F.)  M.  E.  debonei'c^  dehonaire ; 
put  for  de  bon  aire^  lit  of  a  good  mien. 
—  L.  dCy  of ;  bon-us,  good ;  and  aire,  mien 
(  =  Ital.  arid),  a  word  of  uncertain  origin, 
occurring  in  the  E.  phr.  ‘to  give  oneself 
airs.  * 

Debouch.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  deboucher,  to 
uncork,  to  emerge  from ;  hence,  to  march 
out  of  a  narrow  pass.  —  F.  de  (  =  0.  E.  des- 
=  L.  dis-'),  away ;  and  bouche,  mouth,  open¬ 
ing,  from  L.  bucca,  mouth. 

disembogue,  to  flow  into  the  sea,  as 
a  river.  (Span.  —  L.)  Span,  desembocar, 
to  disembogue.  —  Span.  des~  (L.  dis-^, 
apart;  embocar,  to  enter  the  mouth,  from 
6771-  (L.  iri),  into,  and  boca  (L.  bucca), 
mouth. 

embouchure.  (F.  -L.)  F.  cTubouchure, 
the  mouth  or  opening  (of  a  river).  —  F. 
e77iboucher,  to  put  to  the  mouth.  —  L.  in, 
in  ;  bucca,  the  mouth. 

Debris,  broken  pieces.  (F.  —  L.  and 
Teut.)  F.  debris,  fragments.  —  O.  F. 
desbriser,  to  rive  asunder.  —  O.  F.  des- 
(  =  L.  dis-^,  apart ;  and  M.  H.  G.  brcsteri, 
to  break,  cognate  with  E,  Burst. 

Debt  ;  see  Habit. 

Debut ;  see  Beat. 

Decade.  (F.  —  Gk.)  F.  decade,  *a  de¬ 
cade,’  Cot.;  i.e.  an  aggregate  of  ten.  —  Gk. 
5e/fd5a,  acc.  of  h^Kas,  a  company  of  ten.  — 
Gk.  Se/fa,  ten ;  see  Ten. 

decagon.  (Gk.)  Named  from  its  ten 
angles.  —  Gk.  Se/ca,  ten ;  yojv-ia,  a  comer, 
angle,  allied  to  yovv,  knee ;  see  Knee. 
Der.  hen-decagon  {tv,  one,  tvdetca,  eleven)  ; 
do-decagon  {dcudcKa,  twelve). 

decahedron.  (Gk.)  Named  from  its 
ten  sides  or  bases. -Gk.  dtm,  ten:  t5p-a, 
a  base,  lit.  ‘  seat,’  from  t5-o^,  a  seat ;  see 
Sit.  Der.  do-deca-hedro7i  (Gk.  So/Se/^a, 
twelve). 

decalogue.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk).  F.  deca¬ 


logue.  decalogus.^Gl:.  de/cdkoyos,  the 
ten  commandments.  —  Gk.  de/ca,  ten ;  Koyos, 
a  speech,  saying ;  see  Logic. 

decasyllabic,  having  ten  syllables. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  di/ca,  ten  ;  avWa^r},  a  syllable. 
Der.  hen-decasyllabic  (Gk.  tvdeKa,  eleven). 
Decamp ;  see  Camp. 

Decanal ;  see  Decemvir. 

Decant ;  see  Cant  (2). 

Decapitate  ;  see  Capital, 

Decay ;  see  Cadence. 

Decease ;  see  Cede. 

Deceive ;  see  Capacious. 

Decemvir,  one  of  ten  magistrates.  (L.) 
L.  dece77iuir,  one  of  the  dece77iuiri,  or  ten 
men  joined  in  a  commission.  —  L.  decern, 
ten  (see  Ten) ;  and  uir,  a  man  (see 
Virile). 

dean.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  dene.  -  O.  F. 
deien  (F.  doyen).  —  L.  decanus,  one  set 
oven  ten  soldiers,  or  over  ten  monks,  a 
dean. 

decanal.  (L. )  Belonging  to  a  dean.  — 
L.  decan-Ms  (above). 

decennial,  belonging  to  ten  years.  (L.) 
Coined  from  L.  decenn-alis,  of  ten  years.  — 
L.  dec-eTn,  ten ;  a7i7ius,  a  year. 

decimal.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  dechnal.^ 
Low  L.  deciTualis,  belonging  to  tithes.  — 
L.  deci77ia,  a  tithe ;  fern,  of  dechnus,  tenth. 
—  L.  decetn,  ten. 

decimate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  deci- 
77iare,  to  select  every  tenth  man,  for  punish¬ 
ment.  —  L.  deceTn,  ten. 

dime,  the  tenth  part  of  a  dollar.  (F.  — 
L.)  F.  dt77ie,  O.  F.  dis7ne,  tenth.  —  L. 
deciTfius,  tenth.  —  L.  dece7n. 

decussate,  to  cross  at  an  acute  angle. 
(L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  decussare,  to  cross,  put 
into  the  form  of  an  X.  —  L.  decussis,  a  coin 
worth  ten  asses  (as-es),  and  therefore  marked 
withX,  i.e.  ten.  —  L.  dece77i,  ten;  assi-,  crude 
form  of  as,  an  ace  ;  see  Ace. 

denary,  relating  to  tens.  (L.)  L.  de7ia- 
rius,  containing  ten.  —  L.  de-ni  {  =  dec-ni), 
pi.  ten  by  ten.  —  L.  dec-e77i,  ten.  Hence 
denier,  L.  denarius,  piece  of  ten  (as-es). 
Decent.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  dece7it.  —  L.  de¬ 
cent-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  decere,  to  become, 
befit ;  cf.  decus,  honour. 

decorate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  decorare, 
to  adorn.  —  L.  stem  of  decus,  honour, 

ornament. 

decorum.  (L.)  L.  decd7'U7n,  seemli¬ 
ness  ;  neut.  of  decorus,  seemly.  —  L.  decor-, 
stem  of  decor,  seemliness,  allied  to  decus 
(above),  Der.  in-dccoru7?t. 
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DECEPTION. 


DEFRAY. 


Deception ;  see  Capacious. 

Decide ;  see  Caesura. 

Deciduous;  see  Cadence. 

Decimal,  Decimate  ;  see  Decemvir. 
Decipher ;  see  Cipher. 

Deck,  to  cover.  (O.  Du.)  Du.  dekken,  to 
cover ;  dek,  a  cover,  a  ship’s  deck.  Cognate 
with  E.  Thatch,  q.  v. 

Declaim ;  see  Claim. 

Declare ;  see  Clear. 

Declension,  Decline ;  see  Incline. 
Declivity ;  see  Acclivity. 

Decoct ;  see  Cook. 

Decollation ;  see  Collar. 

Decompose;  see  Pose  (i). 

Decorate,  Decorum ;  see  Decent. 
Decoy;  see  Quiet. 

Decrease ;  see  Crescent. 

Decree ;  see  Concern. 

Decrement ;  see  Crescent. 

Decrepit;  see  Crevice. 

Decretal ;  see  Concern. 

Decry ;  see  Querulous. 

Decussate ;  see  Decemvir. 

Dedicate ;  see  Diction. 

Deduce,  Deduct ;  see  Duke. 

Deed  ;  see  Do  (I). 

Deem ;  see  Do  (i). 

Deep,  profound.  (E.)  ^I.  E.  deep,  A.  S.  ' 
de6p.’\‘T)\x,  diep,  Dan.  dyb,  Swed.  diup, 
Icel.  djupr^  G.  tiefi  Goth,  ditips.  (Teut. 
base  DUP.) 

dapple,  a  spot  on  an  animal.  (Scand.) 
Icel.  depill,  a  spot,  dot ;  a  dog  with  spots 
over  the  eyes  is  also  called  depill.  The 
orig.  sense  is  ^a  little  pool,’  from  Norweg. 
dapi,  a  pool.  Allied  to  Dan.  dial,  duppe,  a 
hole  where  water  collects,  E.  dub,  a  pool ; 
and  to  E.  deep,  dip. 

depth,  deepness.  (Scand.)  Icel.  dyp"^, 
depth  ;  from  djiipr,  deep.  Du.  diepte ; 
Goth,  daupitha. 

dibber,  dibble,  a  tool  for  setting 
plants.  (E.)  Formed  with  suffix  -er  or  -le 
of  the  agent,  from  prov.  E.  dib,  to  dip, 
hence  to  make  holes  in  earth,  weakened 
form  of  dip  (above). 

dimple,  a  small  hollow.  (Scand.) 
Nasalised  form  of  Norweg.  depil,  dipel,  a 
pool ;  dimin.  of  dapi,  a  pool ;  see  dapple 
above.  Cf.  Swed.  dial,  depp,  a  pool. 

dingle.  (Scand.)  Formerly  dimble, 
variant  of  dwiple  (above). 

dip,  to  plunge,  immerge.  (E.)  M.  E. 
dippen.  A.  S.  dyppan,  later  dippan ; 
causal  form  from  dypa^i,  to  plunge  in, 
formed  (by  vowel-change  from  eo  to  y) 


from  deSp,  deep  (above).  +  Dan.  dyppe,  to 
dip.  Compare  Dive. 

Deer.  (E.)  M.  E.  deer,  an  animal. 
A.  S.  dear,  a  wild  animal,  -f-  Du.  dier,  Dan. 
dyr,  Swed.  djur,  Icel.  dyr,  Goth,  dius,  G. 
thier,  \a.fe7'a,  Gk.  Qi]^,  a  wild  beast.  Der. 
wilder-ness ,  q.  v. 

Deface ;  see  Pace. 

Defalcate ;  see  Palchion. 

Defame  ;  see  Fame. 

Default  ;  see  Pail. 

Defeasance,  Defeat ;  see  Pact. 
Defecate ;  see  Faeces. 

Defect ;  see  Pact. 

Defend.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  dependent. 

O.  F.  defendre.  —  L.  defendere,  to  defend, 
lit.  strike  dovm  or  away.  —  L.  de,  down  ; 
feiidere^,  to  strike,  only  in  comp,  de-fendere, 
of-fende7'e.  Cf.  G.  deiveiv,  to  strike. 
(^  DHAN.) 

defence.  (F.  —  L.)  hi.  E.  defe7ice.  — 
O.  F.  defe7ise.  —  L.  defensa,  a  defending 
(Tertullian).  —  L.  defe7is-us,  pp.  of  de- 
fefidere  (above). 

fence*.  (F.  —  L.)  SYiort  ioi  defe7zce,\.  e. 
a  guard. 

fend.  (F.  —  L.)  Short  for  defend,  to 
ward  off.  Der.  feT'id-er,  (i)  a  metal 
'  guard  for  a  fire,  (2)  a  buffer  to  deaden  a 
blow. 

offence.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  offe7tce,  offezise. 
—  L.  offensa,  an  offence ;  orig.  fern,  of  pp. 
of  of-fe7idere,  to  dash  against. 

offend.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  offeztden.^^Y, 
offeTidz'e.  —  L.  of-fe7tde7'e,  to  dash  or  strike 
against,  injure  Kof  =  ob-'). 

Defer  (i)  and  (2)  ;  see  Fertile. 
Deficient;  see  Pact. 

Defile  (i),  to  pollute.  (F.  — L. ;  cozifused 
'with  L.  a7id  E.)  hi.  E.  defoule7i,  to 
trample  under  foot ;  later  spelling  defoyle  ; 
see  Foil  (i).  This  word  is  obsolete,  but 
it  suggested  a  hybrid  compound  made  by 
prefixing  L.  de,  down,  to  the  old  word  file, 
to  defile  (^lacb.  iii.  i.  6^).  =  A.S.ffia7i,  to 
defile,  make  foul,  formed  (by  vowel-change 
of  u  to  y)  from  A.  S.ful,  foul ;  see  Foul. 
Defile  (2),  to  pass  along  in  a  file ;  see 
File  (i). 

Define ;  see  Final. 

Deflect ;  see  Flexible. 

Deflour  ;  see  Floral. 

Defluxion ;  see  Fluent. 

Deforce ;  see  Force. 

Deform  ;  see  Form. 

Defraud ;  see  Fraud. 

Defray ;  see  Fragile. 


DEFUNCT. 


DEMERIT. 


Defunct ;  see  Function. 

Defy  ;  see  Faith. 

Degenerate ;  see  Genus. 
Deglutition ;  see  Glut. 

Degrade,  Degree ;  see  Grade. 
Dehiscent,  gaping.  (L.)  L.  dehiscent- , 
stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  dehiscere^  to  gape  open. 

—  L.  de,  down  ;  hiscere,  to  gape.  Allied  to 
Yawn. 

Deify ;  see  Deity. 

Deign ;  see  Dignity. 

Deity.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  deite.  ^  O.F. 
deite.  —  L.  deitatem^  acc.  of  deltas^  deity. 
Godhead.  — L.  dei-^  for  deus,  God  ;  cf. 
diuuSy  godlike.  A.  S.  Tiw,  a  god 
(whence  E.  Tues-day),  Icel.  tim,  a  god, 
O.  H.  G.  Ziu,  god  of  war,  W.  dtiw,  Gael, 
and  Ir.  dia^  Gk.  Zeuy  (stem  AI/^),  Jupiter, 
Skt.  deva,  a  god,  daiva^  divine,  (y'  DIW.) 
See  Tuesday. 

adieu.  (F.  — L.)  F.  h  dieu^  to  God,  a 
commendation,  used  as  a  farewell  saying.  — 

L.  ad  Deu77ty  to  God. 

deify.  (F.  — L.)  M. E.  deifyen.^O.Y. 
deijiery  ‘  to  deifie,’  Cot. —  Low  L.  deijicare. 

—  L.  deificus,  accounting  as  gods.  —  L.  dei-y 
for  deuSy  a  god;  and  -fic-y  for  facei'ey  to 
make.  Der.  deijicat-iony  due  to  pp.  of 
deijicare. 

deist.  (L.)  From  L>.  de-US ;  with  suffix 
•ist. 

deuce  (2),  an  evil  spirit,  the  devil.  (F.) 

M.  E.  deuSy  used  interjectionally,  like  mod. 
E.  deuce  ! .  (Havelok).  —  O.  F.  Deus  I  O 
God  !  a  common  exclamation.  —  L.  Deus, 
O  God,  voc.  of  deus  (above).  Similar  cor¬ 
ruptions  in  sense,  esp.  from  good  to  bad, 
are  common.  So  also  Du.  deus. 

jovial.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  jovial,  san¬ 
guine,  lit.  born  under  the  lucky  planet 
Jupiter. —  L. pertaining  to  Jupiter. 

—  L.  loui-y  crude  form  of  O.  Lat.  louis, 
Jove,  whence  L.  Ju-piter  (  =  Jove-father). 
louis  stands  for  Ditwis,  allied  to  deus, 
god  ;  cf.  Gk.  Ato?,  gen.  case  of  Zeus.  And 
see  Diurnal. 

Deject;  see  Jet  (i). 

Delay ;  see  Tolerate. 

Delectable ;  see  Delicate. 

Delegate  ;  see  Legal. 

Delete,  to  erase.  (L.)  L.  deletus,  pp.  of 
delere,  to  destroy.  Root  uncertain. 

indelible.  (F.  —  L.)  Put  for  indeleble. 

—  O.  F.  htdelehile,  ^  Cot.  —  L. 

indelebilisy  indelible. -L.  in,  not ;  delebilis, 
destructible,  from  delere,  to  destroy. 

Deleterious.  (Gk.)  Low  L.  d.eletei'ius ; 


for  Gk.  BrjXijrrjpioSy  noxious.  —  Gk.  B-qXrjrrjp, 
a  destroyer.  —  Gk.  drjXeopLai,  1  harm,  injure. 
See  Tear,  (y'  DAR.) 

Delf.  (Du.)  Earthenware  first  made  at 
Delft,  a  town  in  S.  Holland,  about  a.  d. 
1310.^ 

Deliberate ;  see  Librate. 

Delicate,  dainty,  refined.  (L.)  L. 
delicatusy  luxurious  ;  allied  to  delicia, 
pleasure,  delight.  — L.  delicere,  to  amuse, 
allure.  —  L.  de,  away  ;  lacere,  to  entice. 

delectable.  (F.  -  L.)  Late  M.  E. 
delectable.  —  F.  delectable.  —  L.  delectabilis , 
delightful.  —  L.  delectare,  to  delight ;  fre¬ 
quent.  of  de-licere,  to  allure, 
delicious.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  deliciotis. 

—  O.  F.  delicieus.  —  Low  L.  deliciosus, 
pleasant. —  L.  delicia,  pleasure  (above). 

delight.  (F.-L.)  Misspelt  for  delite. 
M.  E.  deliten,  verb.  —  O.  F.  deliter, 
deleiter.^^F.  delectare  ;  see  delectable. 

dilettante,  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts. 
(Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  dilettantCy  lit.  ‘  delighting 
in.’  —  Ital.  dilettare,  to  delight.  —  L. 
delectare,  to  delight ;  see  delectable, 
elicit,  to  coax  out.  (L.)  From  pp.  of 

E.  e-licere,  to  draw  out  by  coaxing.  —  L.  e, 
out ;  lacere,  to  entice.  And  see  Lace. 

Delineate ;  see  Line. 

Delinquent ;  see  Licence. 

Deliquesce ;  see  Liquid. 

Delirious.  (L.)  .  A  coined  word,  from 

F.  delirium,  madness,  which  is  also  adopted 
into  English.  —  L.  delirus,  mad  ;  lit.  ‘  going 
out  of  the  furrow.^  —  L.  de,  from  ;  and  lu'a, 
a  furrow. 

Deliver ;  see  Liberal. 

Dell  ;  see  Dale. 

Delta.  (Gk.)  Gk.  SeAra,  the  letter  A  ; 
answering  to  Heb.  daleth,  the  name  of  the 
4th  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  orig.  ^a  door  of 
a  tent.’  Der.  deltoid. 

Delude ;  see  Ludicrous. 

Deluge ;  see  Lave. 

Delve,  to  dig.  (E.)  M.  E.  dehien.  A.  S. 
delfan,  pt.  t.  dealf  pp.  dolfen.  -|-  Du. 
delven  ;  M.  H.  G.  fdbe^i.  Extension  from 
the  base  DAL,  a  dale.  See  Dale. 
Demagogue.  (F.  -  Gk.)  F.  demagogue. 

—  Gk.  a  popular  leader. —  Gk. 

677/x-o?,  people;  tt7a;7os, leading, from  a7-€ti/, 
to  lead. 

Demand ;  see  Mandate. 
Demarcation  ;  see  Mark  (i). 
Demean ;  see  Menace. 

Demented ;  see  Mental. 

Demerit ;  see  Merit. 


II4  DEMESNE. 

Demesne  ;  see  Domain. 

Demi-,  half.  ^  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F;  demi, 
half.  —  L.  dimidius,  half.  —  L.  di~  ==  dis-^ 
apart ;  medius,  middle  ;  see  Medium. 

Demise ;  see  Missile. 

Democracy ;  see  Aristocracy. 

Demolish ;  see  Mole  (3). 

Demon.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  0.¥.  demon. 

L.  dce77ion.  —  Gk.  baiaojv.  a  cod,  cenius, 
spirit.  (^DA.) 

Demonstrate ;  see  Monition. 

Demoralise ;  see  Moral. 

Demur.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  de77ieurer,  de~ 
77iourer.,  to  tarry;  hence,  to  hesitate. —  L. 
de-77iorari,  to  delay  fully. 

Demure ;  see  Moral. 

Demy ;  a  spelling  of  de77ii-. 

Den.  (E.)  M.  E.  den  ;  A.  S.  den7t^  a 
cave,  allied  to  denu,  a  valley. -j-O.  Du. 
denne,  G.  ten7ie^  floor,  threshing-floor,  cave. 

Denary ;  see  Decemvir. 

Dendroid.  (Gk.)  Gk.  devdpo-v,  a  tree; 
-€idrjs,  like,  from  eJdos,  form,  shape. 

Denizen ;  see  Interior. 

Denominate,  Denote ;  see  Noble. 

Denouement;  see  Node. 

Denounce ;  see  Nuncio. 

Dense.  (L.)  L.  densus,  thick.  4"  Gk. 
daavs,  thick.  Der.  con-dense. 

Dent ;  see  Dint. 

Dental.  (L.)  Formed  from  L.  de7tt-^ 
stem  of  dens,  a  tooth,  cognate  with  E.  Tooth. 

dandelion,  a  flower.  (F.-L.)  Y.dent 
de  hon,  tooth  of  a  lion ;  named  from  the 
leaves.  —  L.  dent-em,  acc.  of  dens, 
tooth ;  de,  prep.  ;  leone7n,  acc.  of  leo,  lion. 

dentated,  furnished  with  teeth.  (L.) 
L.  dentatus,  toothed.  —  L.  dent-,  stem  of 
dens. 

denticle,  a  little  tooth.  (L.)  L.  denti- 
culus,  double  dimin.  of  dens. 

dentifrice,  tooth-powder.  (L.)  L. 
dentifricium  (Pliny).  —  L.  de7iti-,  crude 
form  of  dens  ;  f7'ic-are,  to  rub. 

dentist.  (L.)  Coined  from  L.  de7it-, 
stem  of  dens. 

dentition.  (L.)  L.  de7ititione7n,  acc. 
of  dentitio,  cutting  of  teeth.  —  L.  de7ttitns, 
pp.  of  de7iti7'e,  to  cut  teeth.  —  L.  de7iti-, 
crude  form  of  de7ts. 

indent,  to  cut  into  points  like  teeth. 
(Low  L.)  A  law  term.  —  Low.  L.  ht- 
de7ita7'e,  to  notch.  — L.  ht,  in;  de7tt-,  stem 
of  dens,  a  tooth.  Der.  indentw'e  ;  so  called 
because  duplicate  deeds  were  cut  with 
notched  edges  to  fit  one  another. 

Denude;  see  Nude, 


DESERT. 

Denunciation;  see  Nuncio, 

Deny ;  see  Negation. 

Depart ;  see  Part. 

Depend ;  see  Pendant. 

Depict ;  see  Picture. 

Depilatory ;  see  Pile  (3). 

Depletion ;  see  Plenary. 

Deplore.  (F.-L. ;  07' L,.)  O.  F.  deplorer. 
—  L.  deplorare,  to  lament  over.  —  l^.de,  fully ; 
plorare,  to  wail,  weep,  make  to  flow,  allied 
to  pluuia,  rain. 

explore.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  explorer.  —  L.  ex- 
plorare,  to  search  out,  lit.  to  make  to  flow 
out.  —  L.  ex,  out ;  plorare,  to  make  to  flow. 

implore.  (F.-L.)  F.  miplorer.  —  L. 
implorare,  to  implore.  —  L.  i7n-  =  m,  on, 
upon ;  plorare,  to  wail. 

Deploy ;  see  Ply. 

Deponent ;  see  Position. 

Depopulate ;  see  Popular. 

Deport ;  see  Port  (i). 

Depose ;  see  Pose. 

Deposit,  Depot ;  see  Position. 
Deprave.  (F.-L.)  M.E.  dep7'anen.-m 
O.  F.  depraver.  —  L.  depraua7'e,  to  make 
crooked,  distort,  vitiate.  —  L.  de,  fully ; 
prauus,  crooked,  depraved. 

Deprecate  ;  see  Precarious, 
Depreciate ;  see  Precious. 
Depredate ;  see  Predatory, 

Depress ;  see  Press. 

Deprive ;  see  Private. 

Depth ;  see  Deep. 

Depute  ;  see  Putative. 

Derange ;  see  Ring. 

Dereliction ;  see  Licence. 

Deride ;  see  Ridiculous. 

Derive ;  see  Rivulet. 

Derm,  skin.  (Gk.)  Gk.  depfia,  skin.  — Gk. 
b€p€iv,  to  flay ;  cognate  with  E.  Tear,  vb. 

epidermis,  cuticle.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
epidermis.  —  Gk.  knideppiis,  upper  skin.  —  Gk. 
km,  upon ;  SkppL-a,  skin. 

pachydermatous,  thick-skinned.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  iraxv-s,  thick ;  deppiaT-,  stem  of  dkpfxa, 
skin.  Ila;^us  is  allied  to  Tr-q^vvpLL,  I  fix ; 
see  Pact.  And  see  Taxidermy. 
Derogate ;  see  Rogation. 

Dervis,  Dervish,  a  Persian  monk, 
ascetic.  (Pers.)  Pers.  da'rvish,  poor  ;  a 
dervish,  who  professed  poverty. 
Descant;  see  Cant  (1). 

Descend ;  see  Scan. 

Describe,  Descry  ;  see  Scribe. 
Desecrate;  see  Sacred. 

Desert  (i),  a  waste ;  see  Series. 
Desert  (2),  merit,  Deserve ;  see  Serve. 


DESHABILLE. 


DEXTER. 


Deshabille;  see  Habit. 

Desiccate  ;  see  Sack  (3), 

Desiderate ;  see  Desire. 

Design;  see  Sign. 

Desire,  to  long  for.  (F.  — L.)  O.F.  de- 
sirer,  desirrer.  —  L.  desiderare,  to  long  for, 
regret,  miss.  Perhaps  (like  considerare) 
allied  to  sidus,  a  star,  as  if  to'  turn  the  eyes 
from  the  stars,  to  regret,  miss. 

desiderate.  (L.)  L.  desideratus^  pp. 
of  desiderare  (above). 

Desist;  see  State. 

Desk ;  see  Disc. 

Desolate;  see  Sole  (3). 

Despair;  see  Desperate. 

Despatch,  Dispatch  ;  see  Pedal. 
Desperate,  hopeless.  (L.)  L.  desperatus, 
pp.  of  desperare^  to  lose  all  hope.  — L.  de, 
Irom ;  sper-^  from  spe-^  crude  form  of  spes, 
hope.  (y'SPA.) 

despair.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  despeiren, 
desperen.  —  O.  F.  desperer,  to  despair.  —  L. 
desperare  (above). 

desperado,  a  desperate  man.  (Span.  — 
L.)  Span.  desperado.'^Y,.  desperatus,  pp. 
of  desperare  (above). 

prosper.  (F.-L.)  O.Y,  prosperer.^ 
lu.prosperare^  to  be  prosperous.  —  Y.. prosper, 
prosperous,  according  to  one’s  hope.  —  L. 
pro,  for,  according  to;  sper-,iiomspes,  hope, 
prosperous.  (L.)  Ij.prosperus,  another 
form  oi prosper,  adj. 

Despise,  Despite  ;  see  Species. 
Despoil ;  see  Spoil. 

Despond ;  see  Sponsor. 

Despot,  a  tyrant.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F. 
despote.  —  Low  L.  despotus.  —  Gk.  d€aTr6rT]s, 
a  master.  The  syllable  ttot-  is  allied  to 
Gk.  TToais,  husband,  Skt.  pafi,  lord,  and  to 
Potent.  Origin  of  Seer-  unknown. 
Desquamation,  a  scaling  off.  (L.)  L. 
de,  off ;  squama,  a  scale. 

Dessert ;  see  Serve. 

Destine,  Destitute  ;  see  State.  ^ 
Destroy ;  see  Structure. 

Desuetude ;  see  Custom, 

Desultory ;  see  Salient. 

Detach ;  see  Tack. 

Detail ;  see  Tailor. 

Detain ;  see  Tenable. 

Detect ;  see  Tegument. 

Detention ;  see  Tenable. 

Deter ;  see  Terror. 

Deterge,  to  wipe  off.  (L.)  'L,.deterge7'e, 
to  wipe  off.  —  L.  de,  off ;  tergere,  to  wipe. 
Deteriorate.  (L.)  L.  deteidoratus,  pp. 
of  detcriorare,  to  make  worse.  —  L.  deterior, 


worse.  Formed  from  de,  away,  from  ;  with 
comp,  suffixes  -ter-ior,  (So  also  in-ter-ior 
from  ini) 

Determine  ;  see  Term. 

Detest ;  see  Testament. 

Dethrone ;  see  Throne. 

Detonate,  to  explode.  (L.)  L.  detojiatus, 
pp.  of  detonare,  to  explode.  —  L.  de,  fully  ; 
to  thunder.  (y'STAN.) 

Detour ;  see  Turn. 

Detraction;  see  Trace  (i). 

Detriment;  see  Trite. 

Detrude ;  see  Intrude. 

Deuce  (i),  two  ;  see  Dual. 

Deuce  (2),  a  devil ;  see  Deify. 

Devastate ;  see  Vast. 

Develop ;  see  Envelop. 

Deviate ;  see  Viaduct. 

Device  ;  see  Divide. 

Devil.  (L.  -  Gk.)  A.  S.  deSful,  deSfol  -  L. 
diabolus.  —  Gk.  did^oXos,  the  slanderer,  the 
devil.  —  Gk.  hia^oAXeiv,  to  throw  across, 
traduce,  slander.  —  Gk.  Zid,  through,  across ; 
(3d\\€iv,  to  throw  ;  see  Belemnite. 

diabolical.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  diabolic-us, 
devilish.  —  Gk.  diaPoXiKos,  devilish.  —  Gk. 
did^oXos,  the  devil  (above). 

Devious ;  see  Viaduct. 

Devise  ;  see  Divide. 

Devoid ;  see  Void. 

Devoir ;  see  Habit. 

Devolve ;  see  Voluble. 

Devote ;  see  Vote. 

Devour;  see  Voracity. 

Devout;  see  Vote. 

Dew.  (E.)  M.  E.  deu,  droj.  A.  S.  dedw, 
dew.  +Du.  dauw,  I  cel  dogg  (gen.  ddggvar), 
Dan.  dug,  Swed.  dagg,  G.  thau.  Perhaps 
allied  to  Skt.  dhdv,  to  run,  or  dhdv,  to  wash. 

bedew,  to  cover  with  dew.  (E.)  From 
dew,  with  prefix  be-. 

daggle,  to  moisten,  wet  with  dew  or 
spray.  (Scand.)  Frequentative  verb  from 
Swed.  dagg,  Icel.  dogg,  dew.  Cf.  Icel. 
doggva,  to  bedew. 

dank,  moist.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  dank, 
wet  (esp.  with  ref.  to  — Swed.  dial. 

dank,  marshy  ground;  Icel.  dokk,  a  pool. 
Nasalised  form  from  Swed.  dagg,  dew,  Icel. 
dogg,  dew. 

Dexter.  (L.)  L.  dexter,  on  the  right 
hand  side,  right. -f-Gk.  deltas,  right,  Skt. 
dakshma,  on  the  right  or  south,  Goth. 
taihsiva,  right  hand,  W.  deheti,  right, 
southern,  Gael,  and  Irish  deas  (the  same). 
The  Skt.  dakshina  is  orig.  ‘clever;’  cf.  Skt. 
daksha,  clever,  daksk^tb  suit. 
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a  governor  of  Algiers.  (Turk.) 
Turk,  ddi,  a  maternal  uncle;  afterwards, 
an  officer,  chieftain. 

Di-,  prehx,  twice,  double.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
Sf-,  for  S/y,  twice,  -j-  L.  bis^  bi-  ;  Skt.  dvis, 
dvi-.  Allied  to  Two. 

Dia-,  prefix.  (Gk.)  Gk.  did,  through, 
between,  apart ;  allied  to  Di-,  and  to  Two. 
^  In  nearly  all  words  beginning  with  dia-, 
except  dia7?iond,  diaper ^  diary. 

Diabetes,  a  disease  accompanied  with 
excessive  discharge  of  urine.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
dia^TjTTjs.  —  Gk.  dialBaiveiv,  to  stand  with 
the  legs  apart.  —  Gk.  did,  apart ;  fiaiveiv,  to 
go ;  see  Come. 

Diabolical ;  see  Devil. 

Diaeonal ;  see  Deacon, 

Diacritic ;  see  Critic. 

Diadem,  a  fillet,  crown.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
M.  E.  and  O.  F.  diade77ie.  —  L.  diade77ia.  — 
Gk.  diddyfia,  a  fillet.  —  Gk.  did,  apart,  round ; 
de-Qj,  1  bind,  allied  to  Skt.  da,  to  bind 
(whence  da77ia7i,  a  garland),  (y'  DA.) 
Diaeresis  ;  see  Heresy. 

Diagnosis ;  see  Gnome. 

Diagonal.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.)  Y.diagojtal. 

—  L.  diag07ialis,  running  from  corner  to 
comer. —  Gk.  diaywvios  (the  same).  — Gk. 
did,  through,  between,  across ;  ycvvia,  an 
angle,  bend,  from  yovv,  knee ;  see  Knee. 

Diagram ;  see  Grammar. 

Dial  ;  see  Diary. 

Dialect,  Dialogue ;  see  Logic. 
Diameter ;  see  Metre. 

Diamond ;  see  Adamant. 

Diapason,  a  whole  octave,  harmony. 
(L.  —  Gk.)  L.  diapason,  an  octave,  con¬ 
cord  of  a  note  with  its  octave. —  Gk.  dia- 
maadjv,  concord  of  first  and  last  notes  of  an 
octave,  lit.  ‘through  all’  the  notes.  —  Gk.  did, 
through ;  iraawv,  gen.  pi.  fern,  of  Tray,  all 
{yopdwv  being  understood) ;  see  Pan-,  prefix. 
Diaper ;  see  Jasper. 

Diaphanous ;  see  Phantom. 
Diaphoretic,  causing  perspiration.  (L. 

—  Gk.)  L.  diapho7'eticus,  sudorific.  —  Gk. 
diaipoprjTiKos  (the  same).  — Gk.  diacpoprjGis, 
perspiration.  —  Gk.  diacpopeiv,  to  carry  off 
(by  perspiration).  —  Gk.  did,  through  ; 
cpip^iv,  to  bear  ;  see  Bear. 

Diaphragm,  a  dividing  membrane. 
(F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  diaph7'ag77ie .  —  L. 
diaphrag77ia.  —  Gk.  didcppaypia,  partition, 
midriff.  —  Gk.  did,  between  ;  (ppayvopn, 
<ppd(T(T(v,  1  fence  in,  enclose.  (V 
BHARK.) 

Diarrhoea ;  see  Rheum. 


Diary.  (L.)  'L.diariu7n,  a  daily  allowance, 
also  a  diary.  —  L.  dies,  a  day.  DIW.) 

adjourn,  to  put  off  till  another  day. 
(F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  ajo7'7ter,  properly  to  draw 
near  to  day,  to  dawn.  — O.  F.  a  (  =  L.  ad), 
to  ;  Low  L.  diu7'nare  *,  from  dhiimus, 
daily. —  L.  dies,  a  day. 

dial.  (L.)  M.  E,  dial.  —  Low  L.  dialis, 
relating  to  a  day ;  hence  a  plate  for  shew¬ 
ing  the  time  of  day.  —  L.  dies,  day. 

diurnal.  (L.)  L.  diu7'7ialis,  daily.  — 
L.  duir7tus,  daily.  —  L.  dies,  a  day. 

journal.  (F.  —  L.)  Properly  an  adj., 
signifying  ‘daily.’ —  F.  daily. —  L. 

dhumalis,  daily;  see  diurnal. 

journey.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  iouimee,  a 
day’s  travel.  —  F.  jonr7iee,  a  day,  orig.  a 
day’s  work ;  =  Low  L.  diwmata  *.  —  L. 
diu7'nus,  daily.  —  L.  dies,  a  day. 

sojourn,  to  dwell.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
sojorner,  sojotwner.^Y^,  sub,  under;  diu7'~ 
72are,  to  stay. 

Diastole ;  see  Stole. 

Diatonic ;  see  Tone. 

Diatribe.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  diatodba,  a 
place  for  learned  disputations  (hence  a  dis¬ 
pute,  invective)  ;  an  extension  of  the  sense 
of  Gk.  diarpi^Tj,  a  wearing  away  of  time, 
waste  of  time,  discussion.  —  Gk.  diarpi^- 
€iv,  to  waste  time,  to  discuss.  —  Gk.  did, 
thoroughly ;  rpi^eiv,  to  rub,  waste  away ; 
allied  to  L.  tei'ere,  to  rub  ;  see  Trite. 

Dibber,  Dibble  ;  see  Deep. 

Dice,  pi.  of  die',  see  Date  (i). 

Dicotyledon,  a  plant  with  two  seed-lobes. 
(Gk.)  From  Gk.  double;  KOTv\r}dwv,  a 
cup-shaped  hollow,  from  kotvXtj,  a  cup. 

Dictate ;  see  Diction. 

Diction,  talk.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  dictioji.'— 
L.  dictio7ie77i,  acc.  of  dictio,  a  saying.  —  L. 
dictus,  pp.  of  dicere,  to  say,  appoint ;  allied 
to  dicai'e,  to  tell,  publish. -p  Gk.  I 

shew ;  Skt.  dip,  to  shew ;  Goth,  gateihan, 
to  announce,  G.  zeige7t,  to  accuse,  point 
out.  {y  DIK.) 

abdicate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  abdic- 
a7'e,  to  renounce.  —  L.  ab,  from ;  dica7'e,  to 
proclaim. 

addict.  (L.)  L.  addictus,  pp.  of  ad- 
dice7'e,  to  adjudge,  assign  to. 

condition.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  conditio7i.  —  L. 
co7tditio7ie77i,  acc.  of  co7tditio,  a  late  spelling 
of  co7tdicio,  a  covenant,  condition.  —  L.  co7i- 
(for  cu77i),  together;  dic-are,  to  proclaim 
(or  from  the  same  root). 

contradict.  (L.)  L.  co7ttradictus,  pp. 
of  C07it7'a- dicere,  to  speak  against. 
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dedicate,  to  devote.  (L.)  L.  dedicatus^ 
pp.  of  de-dicare,  to  devote. 

dictate.  (L.)  L.  dictatus,  pp.  of  dictare, 
to  dictate,  frequentative  of  dicerey  to  say. 
Der.  dictat-or, 

dictionary.  (L.)  Low  L.  dictionarium, 
formed  from  diction-,  stem  of  dictio,  a  say¬ 
ing,  word.  See  Diction. 

dight,  adorned.  (L.)  Dight  as  pp.  is 
short  for  dighted,  from  the  obs.  verb  dight, 
to  arrange,  prepare,  M.  E.  dihten,  to  pre¬ 
pare.  A.  S.  dihtan,  to  set  in  order,  arrange  ; 
borrowed  from  L.  dictai'c,  to  dictate,  pre¬ 
scribe  ;  see  dictate. 

ditto.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  ditto,  that  which 
has  been  said.  —  L.  dictum,  neut.  of  pp.  of 
dicere,  to  say. 

ditty.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  ditee.  —  OF. 
dite,  a  kind  of  poem.  — L.  dictatum,  a  thing 
dictated ;  neut.  of  dictatus,  pp.  of  dictare ; 
see  dictate. 

edict.  (L.)  L.  edictum,  neut.  of  pp.  of 
e- dicere,  to  proclaim. 

index.  (L.)  L.  index  (stem  indie-),  a 
discloser,  something  that  indicates.  —  L. 
indica7'e,  to  point  out  (below). 

indicate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  in- 
dica^'e,  to  point  towards,  point  out. 

indict.  (F.  —  L.)  For  indite  (which  is 
the  French  spelling),  and  so  pronounced. 

indiction,  a  cycle  of  fifteen  years.  (L.) 
F.  indiction,  a  cycle  of  taxes  or  tributes 
arranged  for  fifteen  years  ;  the  lit.  sense  is 
merely  ‘appointment.’  —  L.  indictionem, 
acc.  of  indictio,  an  appointment,  esp.  of  a 
tax.  — L.  indictus,  pp.  of  ht-dicere,  to  ap¬ 
point,  impose  a  tax. 

indite.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F.  indicter,  to  in¬ 
dict,  accuse;  also  spelt  —  Low  L. 

indictare,  to  point  out,  frequent,  of  in¬ 
dicare,  to  point  out.  (Doubtless  confused 
with  the  closely  related  L.  indictus,  pp.  of 
indicere.) 

interdict.  (L.)  Law  L.  interdictum, 
a  kind  of  excommunication;  'L.Anterdictum, 
a  decree.  —  L.  hiterdictus ,  pp.  of  inter- 
dicere,  to  pronounce  a  judgment  between 
two  parties. 

preach.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  prechen.  - 
O.F.  precJier,  pi'escher  (gprecher).  —  L.  po'ce- 
dicai'e  (below). 

predicate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  prcE- 
dicare.  to  publish,  proclaim,  declare. 

predicament.  (L.)  \j. prcedicatnentu7n, 
a  term  in  logic,  one  of  the  most  general 
classes  into  which  things  can  be  divided.— 
L.  p7‘ce-dica7'e  (above). 
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predict.  (L.)  L.  prcedicttis,  pp.  of 
p7'(B-dice7'e,  to  say  beforehand,  foretell.  See 
also  Benediction,  Benison,  Avenge, 
Judge,  Malediction,  Malison,  Valedic¬ 
tion,  Verdict,  Vindicate. 

Didactic,  instructive.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dibafcn- 
Kos,  instructive.  —  Gk.  diddcr/ceiv,  to  teach 
(=  didaK-GK€Lv^),  4“  L.  docere,  to  teach. 
(VDAK.) 

Didapper,  Divedapper,  a  bird;  see 
Dive. 

Die  (i),  to  lose  life.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  dien, 
deyen.  —  Icel.  deyja  ;  Swed.  do,  Dan.  doe,  to 
die.  -f"  Goth,  diwan,  M.  H.  G.  touwen. 

dead.  (E.)  M.  E.  deed.  A.  S.  dead, 
dead.  -J"  Du.  dood,  Dan.  dod,  Swed.  dod, 
Icel.  datdSr,  Goth,  dauths.  The  Goth. 
dau-ths  is  formed  with  weak  pp.  suffix  -ths 
from  dau,  pt.  t.  of  strong  verb  diwan,  to  die. 

death.  (E.)  M.  E.  deeth.  A.  S.  decC^. 
-}-  Du.  dood,  Dan.  Swed.  dod,  Icel.  dati^i, 
Goth,  dauthus,  G.  tod.  The  Goth,  dauthus 
is  formed  with  suffix  -thus  from  datt,  pt.  t. 
of  the  strong  verb  diwan,  to  die. 

Die  (2),  a  small  cube  for  gaming;  see 
Date  (i). 

Diet  (i),  regimen.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E. 
diete.^O.  F.  diete,  daily  fare.  —  Low  L. 
dieta,  diceta,  a  ration  of  food.  —  Gk.  Ziaiia, 
mode  of  life,  diet. 

Diet  (2),  an  assembly.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
O.  F.  diet,  ‘  a  diete,  parliament,’  Cot.  — 
Low  L.  diceta,  a  public  assembly;  also  a 
ration  of  food,  diet.  —  Gk.  dlaira,  a  mode  of 
life,  diet;  see  Diet  (i).  ^  The  peculiar  use 
of  the  word  was  due  to  a  popular  etymology 
which  connected  diceta  with  dies,  a  day; 
we  even  find  diceta  used  to  mean  ‘  a  day’s 
journey ;  ’  Ducange. 

Differ ;  see  Fertile. 

Difficulty ;  see  Fact, 

Diffident ;  see  Faith. 

Diffuse  ;  see  Fuse  (i). 

Dig;  see  Dike. 

Digest ;  see  Gerund. 

Dight ;  see  Diction. 

Digit,  a  finger,  figure.  (L.)  L.  digitus, 
a  finger ;  hence  a  figure,  from  counting  on 
the  fingers.  +  Gk.  haKivXos,  A.  S.  td ;  see 
Dactyl,  Toe.  (y'DAK,  to  take  (Curtius).) 
Dignity.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  dignitee.^ 
O.  F.  digniteit.  —  L.  dig7iitate77i,  acc.  of 
dig7titas,  worthiness.  —  L.  dig7ius,  worthy; 
allied  to  decet,  it  is  fitting ;  see  Decent. 

condign,  well-merited.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F. 
co7tdigne.  —  L.  co7idignus,  very  worthy.— 
L.  con-  {cu7?i),  very;  dignus,  worthy. 
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dainty,  a  delicacy.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E. 
deintee,  orig.  a  sb.,  a  pleasant  thing.  -  O.  F. 
dainhe  (i.  e.  daintie'),  agreeableness.  —  L. 
acc.  dipiitatem  ;  see  Dignity.  ^  The  O.  F. 
daintie  is  the  true  popular  O.  F.  form  ; 
digniteit  IS  a  pedantic  form  ;  cf.  O.  F.  dain, 
old  spelling  of  digne,  worthy. 

deign.  (F.-L.)  deignen.^O.Y . 

deigner,  degner^  to  deign. —  L.  dignari^  to 
deem  worthy.  —  L.  dignus,  worthy. 

dignify.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  digyiijier,^ 
Low  L.  dignificare^  to  make  worthy.  —  L. 
digni-y  for  dignusy  worthy ;  -Jicarey  for 
facercy  to  make. 

disdain,  sb.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  disdeyn. 

—  O.  F.  desdetHy  sb.  —  O.  F.  desdegnevy  to 
disdain.  —  O.  F.  des-  (L.  dis-)y  apart ;  deg- 
7ter  (L.  dignari)y  to  think  worthy,  from 
digmiSy  worthy. 

Digress ;  see  Grade. 

Dike,  a  trench,  trench  and  embankment, 
bank.  (E.)  M.  E.  diky  also  dich  (  =  mod. 
E.  ditcJi).  A.  S.  die.  +  Du.  dijky  Icel. 
dikiy  Dan.  digCy  Swed.  dikCy  G.  teichy  pond, 
tank,  Gk.  reTxoSy  wall,  rampart,  Skt.  de/ii, 
rampart.  All  from  ^  DHIGH,  to  knead, 
form,  mould  ;  as  in  Goth,  dzgan. 

dairy.  (Scand.)  M.  F.  deyerye,  a  room 
for  a  deye,  i.  e.  a  milk-woman,  farm-servant. 

—  Icel.  deigjay  Swed.  dejay  a  maid,  dairy¬ 
maid,  who  was  also  the  bread-maker;  the 
orig.  sense  is  ‘kneader  of  dough.’ -  Icel. 
deigy^  Swed.  degy  dough ;  see  dough  below. 

dig.  (E.)  M.  E.  diggen ;  weakened  form 
of  dikien.  A.  S.  diciariy  to  make  a  dike.  — 
A.  S.  dicy  a  dike  (above). 

ditch.  (E.)  M.  E.  dich,  diche ;  weakened 
form  of  M.  E.  diky  a  dike ;  see  Dike 
above. 

dough.  (E.)  M.  E.  daily  dogh.  A.  S. 
ddh.  +  Du.  deeg,  Dan.  deigy  Swed.  deg, 
Icel.  deigy  Goth.  daigSy  a  kneaded  lump,  G. 
teig.  The  Goth,  daigs  is  from  digan,  to 
knead ;  see  Dike  above.  (And  see  Lady.) 

Dilacerate ;  see  Lacerate. 

Dilapidate ;  see  Lapidary. 

Dilate ;  see  Tolerate. 

Dilemma ;  see  Lemma. 

Dilettante ;  see  Delicious. 

Diligent  ;  see  Legal. 

Dill,  a  plant.  (E.)  M.  E.  dille.  A.  S. 
dile.  4*  Du.  dilUy  Dan.  dildy  Swed.  dilly 

G.  dill. 

Dilute  ;  see  Lave. 

Dim.  (E.)  M.  E.  dim.  A.  S.  diiUy  dark. 
4*  Icel.  dimmry  M.  H.  G.  timmeVy  dim ; 
Swed.  dinwia^  a  fog,  haze.  Cf.  O.  Sax. 


thimy  dim,  G.  ddmmeritngy  dimness,  L, 
tenebrcBy  darkness,  Skt.  taiiiaSy  gloom. 
Dime  ;  see  Decemvir. 

Dimension ;  see  Measure. 

Diminish ;  see  Minor. 

Dimissory;  see  Missile. 

Dimity,  a  white  stuff.  (L.-Gk.)  Low 

L.  dimitay  silks  woven  with  two  threads. 

—  Gk.  di/jLiToSy  made  with  a  double  thread. 

—  Gk.  di-y  double;  ^iroSy  a  thread  of  the 
woof. 

Dimple ;  see  Deep. 

Din,  clamour.  (E.)  M.  E.  diney  dune. 
A.  S.  dyUy  dyne ;  dynnan,  to  resound.  4* 
Icel.  dynvy  Swed.  ddUy  Dan.  don,  noise ; 
Skt.  dhuniy  roaring,  a  torrent,  dhvaniy  a 
din,  dhvaUy  to  resound. 

Dine.  (F.)  M.  E.  dinen.^O.  F.  disnevy 
F.  dinevy  to  dine ;  Low  L.  disnare.  Cf. 
Ital.  desinarey  disinarey  to  dine.  Diez  sug¬ 
gests  L.  decoenare  * ;  from  de,  fully,  ccenarey 
to  take  supper,  from  ccena,  supper. 

dinner.  (F.)  M.  E.  diner ;  from  O.  F. 
disnery  to  dine ;  the  infinitive  mood  being 
used  as  a  sb. 

Ding,  to  throw  violently,  beat.  (E.) 

M.  E.  dingeny  pt.  t.  dang,  pp.  dungen ;  a 
true  E.  strong  verb;  though  not  found  in 
A.  S.  4“  Icel.  dengja,  Dan.  deenge,  Swed. 
ddnga,  to  bang  ;  all  weak  verbs. 

dangle,  to  swing  about.  (Scand.)  Dan. 
dangle,  Swed.  dial,  dangla,  to  swing  about ; 
cf.  Swed.  and  Icel.  dingla,  Dan.  dingle,  to 
swing  about ;  frequentative  forms  from  ding 
(pt.  t.  dang),  to  throw  about. 

dingy,  dirty.  (E.)  Orig.  soiled  with 
dung.  A.  S.  dingiung,  a  dunging  ;  from 
dung,  dung  ;  so  also  Swed.  dyngig,  dungy, 
from  dyngy  dung;  see  below. 

dung.  (E.)  A.  S.  dung'y  orig.  that 
which  is  thrown  away;  from  the  pp.  of 
Ding.  4"  Swed.  dynga,  dung ;  Dan.  dynge, 
a  heap,  mass ;  G.  dung. 

Dint,  a  blow,  force.  (E.)  M.  E.  dint, 
dunt'y  also  dent.  A.  S.  dynt,  a  blow.  4“ 
Icel.  dyntr,  a  dint,  dynta,  to  dint ;  Swed. 
dial,  dunty  a  stroke  ;  dunta,  to  strike. 

dent,  mark  of  a  blow.  (E.)  Orig.  ‘a. 
blow ;’  M.  E.  dent,  variant  of  dint  (above). 
Diocese.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  diocise. 

—  O.  F.  diocese.  —  L.  dioecesis.  —  Gk.  dioLKrjais, 
administration,  a  province,  diocese.  —  Gk. 
dioiKicu,  I  keep  house,  govern.  —  Gk.  di~ 
(for  did),  throughout;  olKeco,  I  dwell,  from 
oiKos,  a  house ;  see  Wick,  a  town. 

Dioptrics;  see  Optic. 

Diorama,  a  scene  seen  through  a  small 
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opening.  —  Gk.  St-  (for  5m),  through  ;  opajj.a, 
a  sight,  from  opdoj,  I  see. 

Dip  ;  see  Deep. 

Diphtheria.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  di(pB€pa, 
leather ;  from  the  leathery  nature  of  the 
false  membrane  formed  in  the  disease.  — 
Gk.  d€(p€iv,  to  prepare  leather. 
Diphthong,  a  union  of  two  vowel- 
sounds  in  one  syllable.  (F.  —  Gk.)  For¬ 
merly  dipthong  (Ben  Jonson).  —  O.  F. 
dipthongue.  —  Gk.  dicpOoyyost  with  two 
sounds.  —  Gk.  (for  5ts),  double  ;  (pOoyyus, 
sound,  from  cpOeyyopLai,  I  cry  out. 
Diploma.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  diploma,  a 
document  conferring  a  privilege.  —  Gk. 
dLTrXojfjLa,  a  thing  folded  double;  also,  a 
licence,  diploma  (prob.  orig.  folded  double). 
—  Gk.  di-  (5ts),  double ;  -nXoos,  folded. 
Der.  diplo77iat-ic,  from  dnr\ooixaT-,  stem  of 

dLTTXcOfia. 

Diptera,  two-winged  insects.  (Gk.)  From 
Gk.  di-  (Si'y),  double ;  irrepov,  a  wing,  from 
TrerofjLai,  I  fly. 

Diptych,  a  double-folding  tablet.  (L.— 
Gk.)  Low  L.  pi.  diptycha.  —  Gk.  diiTTVxaf 
a  pair  of  tablets;  neut.  pi.  of  Utttvxos, 
folded  in  two.  —  Gk.  (5/s),  double; 
TTTVG’o'eLV,  to  fold. 

Dire.  (L.)  L.  dims,  fearful.  +  Gk. 
bcLvos,  dreadful ;  allied  to  5eos,  fear. 
Direct,  Dirge ;  see  Regent. 

Dirk,  a  dagger.  (C.)  Irish  duirc,  a 
poniard. 

Dirt.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  drit  (with  shifted 
r).  — Icel.  drit,  dirt,  excrement  of  birds; 
drita,  to  void  excrement,  -f-  O.  Du.  driet, 
sb.,  drijten,  vb. 

Dis-,/r^.;r.  (L.)  L.  dis-,  apart ;  cf.  Gk. 
5f-,  apart;  see  Di-.  Hence  O.  F.  des-, 
which  sometimes  becomes  dis-  in  E.,  and 
sometimes  de-,  as  in  de-feat.  The  prefix 
dis-  commonly  expresses  the  reversal  of  an 
act,  somewhat  like  the  E.  verbal  prefix  un-. 
For  most  words  beginning  with  this  prefix, 
see  the  simpler  forms.  For  example,  for 
dis-abuse,  see  abuse ;  and  so  on. 

Disaster ;  see  Aster. 

Disburse ;  see  Purse. 

Disc,  Disk,  a  round  plate.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  discus,  a  quoit,  a  plate.  —  Gk.  dianos,  a 
quoit.  —  Gk.  hiK^iv,  to  cast,  throw. 

dais,  a  raised  floor  in  a  hall.  (F.  —  L.  — 
Gk.)  Now  used  of  the  raised  platform  on 
which  the  high  table  in  a  hall  stands. 
Properly,  it  was  the  table  itself',  but  was 
also  used  of  a  canopy  over  a  seat  of  state, 
or  of  the  seat  of  state.  M.  £.  dels,  deys.  — 


O.  F.  dels,  dois,  a  high  table.  — L.  discus, 
a  quoit,  platter;  in  late  L.,  a  table. —  Gk. 
dicfKos  (above). 

desk,  a  sloping  table.  (L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E. 
deske,  desk,  a  variant  of  dzsh  or  disc,  —  L. 
discus,  a  disc  (above). 

dish,  a  platter.  (L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  disch. 
A.  S.  disc,  a  dish.  —  L.  discus,  a  quoit, 
platter  (above). 

Discern ;  see  Concern. 

Disciple.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  disciple. 
discipuluniy  acc.  of  discipulus,  a  learner. 

—  L.  discere,  to  learn ;  allied  to  docere,  to 
teach;  see  Docile.  'Dev.  discipl-ine,  0.¥ . 
discipline,  L.  disciplina,  learning. 

Disclose ;  see  Clause. 

Discomfit.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  discomfit 
(Bruce). —  O.  F.  disconfiz,  discomfited,  pp. 
of  desconfire,  Ho  discomfit,  vanquish,’  Cot. 

—  O.  F.  des-  (L.  dis-') ;  and  confire,  to  pre¬ 
serve,  make  ready,  from  L.  con-ficere^  to 
preserve ;  see  Pact. 

Disconsolate;  see  Solace. 

Discord ;  see  Cordial. 

Discount ;  see  Putative. 

Discourse ;  see  Current. 

Discover ;  see  Cover. 

Discreet ;  see  Concern. 

Discrepant ;  see  Crevice. 
Discriminate ;  see  Concern. 
Discursive ;  see  Current. 

Discuss ;  see  Quash. 

Disdain ;  see  Dignity. 

Disease ;  see  Ease. 

Disembark;  see  Bark  (i). 
Disembogue ;  see  Debouch. 
Disgrace ;  see  Grace. 

Disguise ;  see  Wise  (2). 

Disgust ;  see  Gust  (2). 

Dish ;  see  Disc. 

Dishevel ;  see  Capillary. 
Disinterested ;  see  Interest  (i). 

Disk ;  see  Disc. 

Dislocate ;  see  Locus. 

Dismal.  (F.  — L.  ?)  In  old  books,  the 
usual  phr.  is  ‘  dismal  days,’  which  prob. 
refers  to  tithing-time.  —  O.  F.  dismal,  adj. 

—  L.  decimalis,  relating  to  tithes.  —  L. 
decima  (O.  F.  disnie),  a  tithe. —  L.  deceiJi, 
ten.  This  is  the  most  likely  account  of 
this  difficult  word. 

Dismantle ;  see  Mantle. 

Dismay;  see  May  (1). 

Dismiss  ;  see  Missile. 

Disparage,  Disparity  ;  see  Par. 
Dispatch :  see  Pedal. 

Dispel ;  see  Pulsate. 
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Dispense ;  see  Pendant, 

Disperse ;  see  Sparse, 

Display;  see  Ply. 

Disport ;  see  Port  (i). 

Dispose ;  see  Pose. 

Disposition ;  see  Position. 

Dispute ;  see  Putative. 

Disquisition ;  see  Query. 

Disruption ;  see  Rupture. 

Dissect ;  see  Secant. 

Dissemble ;  see  Similar. 
Disseminate ;  see  Seminal. 

Dissent ;  see  Sense. 

Dissertation ;  see  Series. 

Dissident;  see  Sedentary. 

Dissipate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
are^  to  disperse.  —  L.  dis-,  apart ;  and 
O.  L.  suparCj  to  throw ;  we  find  also  in- 
sipare^  to  throw  into. 

Dissociate ;  see  Sequence. 

Dissolute,  Dissolve  ;  see  Solve. 
Dissonant ;  see  Sound  (3). 

Dissuade  ;  see  Suasion. 

Distaff.  (E.)  A  distaff  is  a  staff 
bedizened  with  flax,  ready  to  be  spun  off. 
‘  I  dysyn  a  dystaffe^  I  put  the  flaxe  upon  it 
to  spynne ;  *  Palsgrave.  M.  E.  distaf, 
dysestaf.  A.  S.  distcBf.  The  A.  S.  distcef 
stands  for  dise-stcef'^,  where  stcef  =  E.  staff, 
and  </2i‘^*  =  Low  G.  diesse,  the  bunch  of 
flax  on  a  distaff.  See  Dizeu. 

Distain ;  see  Tinge. 

Distant;  see  State. 

Distemper ;  see  Temper. 

Distend ;  see  Tend. 

Distich,  a  couplet.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
distichus,  distichon.  —  Gk.  diarixov,  a  coup¬ 
let  (in  verse)  ;  neut.  of  Slcttixos,  having  two 
rows.  —  Gk.  di-  (5is),  double  ;  gtlxos,  a  row, 
allied  to  areix^Lv,  to  go.  (y'STlGH.) 
Distil ;  see  Still  (2). 

Distinguish,  to  mark  off.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  disiinguer,  to  distinguish  ;  the  suffix 
~ish  has  been  added  by  analogy,  and  cannot 
be  accounted  for  in  the  usual  way.  — L. 
distingue7-e,  to  mark  with  a  prick,  dis¬ 
tinguish  (pp.  distinctus').’^\u.  di-  (for  dis-'), 
apart ;  sthigiiere  (not  in  use),  to  prick, 
allied  to  Gk.  to  prick,  and  E. 

sting,  STIG.)  See  Instigate. 

distinct.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  distinct.  "•'L. 
distinctus,  distinguished;  oi disthtguere. 

extinguish.  (L.)  Coined,  with  suffix 
-ish,  from  L.  exthzguere,  better  exstingue^'c 
(pp.  extinctus,  exstmctns),  to  quench.  —  L.  ex, 
out  ;  stinguere  *,  to  prick,  also  to  extin¬ 
guish.  Der.  extinct  (from  pp  extincUcs), 
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instinct.  (F.  -  L. ;  or  L.)  F.  instinct. 
sb.  —  L.  instinctu?}i,  acc.  of  instinctus,  an 
impulse.  —  L.  mstmctus,  pp.  of  in-stmguere, 
to  goad  on. 

prestige.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  prestige,  an 
illusion,  fascination,  influence  due  to  fame. 
—  L.  proestigium,  a  deception,  illusion,  jug¬ 
glery. —L.  prcestig-,  base  of  prcestmgue7'-e, 
to  obscure,  also  to  deceive.  —  L. be¬ 
fore  ;  sthiguere  *,  to  extinguish. 

Distort  ;  see  Torture. 

Distract;  see  Trace. 

Distrain,  Distress  ;  see  Stringent. 
District ;  see  Stringent. 

Disturb ;  see  Turbid. 

Ditch  ;  see  Dike. 

Dithyramb,  a  kind  of  hymn.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  dithyrambus.  —  Gk.  diOvpafi^os,  a  hymn 
in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

Dittany,  a  plant.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  M.  E. 
dytane.  —  O.  F.  dictaine.  —  L.  dicta?nnum, 
acc.  of  dicta7?inus. ^G\i.  UKrapLvos,  dittany; 
named  from  Mount  Dictl  in  Crete,  where 
it  grew. 

Ditto,  Ditty ;  see  Diction. 

Diuretic ;  see  Urine. 

Diurnal ;  see  Diary. 

Divan,  a  council-chamber,  sofa.  (Pers.) 
Pers.  divhi,  a  tribunal ;  Arab,  daywdn,  a 
royal  court,  tribunal,  council  of  state. 
Divaricate ;  see  Varicose. 

Dive.  (E.)  M.E.  dhmt,  duuen  iu  =  v). 
A.  S.  dffan,  to  drive,  weak  verb  ;  allied 
to  diifan,  strong  verb  (pt.  t.  deaf,  pp. 
doferi),  to  plunge  into.-j-Icel.  dffa,  to  dive, 
dip.  Allied  to  Deep. 

dabchick.  (E.)  For  dap-chick  \  see 
below. 

didapper,  a  bird.  (E.)  Short  for  dive* 
dapper.  Cf.  A.  S.  dufedoppa,  a  pelican. 
Here  dapper  ( =  A.  S.  doppd)  means  a 
dipper  or  diver  ;  and  dive-dapper  —  dive- 
diver,  a  reduplicated  word. 

dove,  a  bird.  (E.)  A.  S.  dtifa,  lit.  a 
diver.  —  A.  S.  diifan,  to  plunge  into.  + 
O.  Sax.  diiva,  Goth,  dubo,  G.  taube,  a.  dove, 
lit.  diver.  So  also  L.  columba,  a  dove,  is 
the  same  as  Gk.  KoXvpL^is,  a  diver,  sea¬ 
bird.  First  applied  to  sea-gulls,  &c. 

dovetail,  to  fasten  boards  together. 
(E.)  From  dove  and  tail',  from  the  shape 
of  the  fitted  ends  of  the  board  (  C]  )• 
Diverge  ;  see  Verge  (2). 

Diverse,  Divert ;  see  Verse. 

Divest ;  see  Vest. 

Divide.  (L.)  L.  diuidei'e,  to  divide, 
separate  (pp.  diuisns).  —  L.  di-  iplis*),  apart ; 
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and  uidere'^,  a  lost  verb,  prob.  meaning 
‘  to  know.’  (V  WID.)  Der.  divis-ion 
(from  the  pp.). 

device,  a  plan.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
deuise.  —  O.  F.  devise,  a  device,  also  a 
division.  —  Low  L.  diuisa,  a  division  ;  also 
a  judgment,  device ;  orig.  fern,  of  pp.  of 
diuidere  (above). 

devise,  to  plan.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  deuisen, 
—  O.F.  deviser.  O.  F.  devise,  sb.  (above). 

subdivide.  (L.)  L.  sub,  under ;  and 
diuidere,  to  divide.  Der.  subdivision 
(from  the  pp.). 

Divine.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  divin.  —  L. 
diuinus,  divine,  god-like  ;  allied  to  diuus, 
godlike,  deus,  god;  see  Deity. 

Divorce ;  see  Verse. 

Divulge ;  see  Vulgar. 

Dizen,  to  deck  out.  (E.)  To  dizen  was 
orig.  to  furnish  a  distaff  with  flax,  hence  to 
deck  out.  See  Distaff.  Der.  be-dizen. 
Dizzy ;  see  Doze. 

Do  (i),  to  perform.  (E.)  M.  E.  don. 
A.  S.  don,  pt.  t.  dyde,  pp.  gedon  ;  the 
orig.  sense  is  ‘  put  ’  or  ^  place.’  +  Eu.  doen, 
O.  H.  G.  tuan,  G.  thun ;  Gk.  TL-dr^-iii,  I 
put,  Skt.  dhd,  to  place.  DHA.) 

ado,  to-do,  trouble.  (E.)  Formerly  at 
do,  i.e.  to  do.  In  Northern  E.,  at  was 
used  (like  to)  to  express  the  gerund.  Thus 
much  ado  =  much  to  do,  a  great  trouble. 
It  is  a  Scand.  idiom. 

deed.  (E.)  M.  E,  deed.  A.  S.  deed, 
lit.  ‘  a  thing  done.’  +  Du.  Dan.  daad, 
Swed.  dad,  Icel.  dd"^,  Goth,  gadeds,  G. 
that,  O.  H.  G.  tat.  Der.  niis-deed. 

deem.  (E.)  M.  E.  demen.  A.  S. 
dhnan,  to  judge,  give  a  doom.  —  A.  S. 
dom,  a  doom  ;  see  doom  (below). 

doff,  to  put  off  clothes.  (E.)  Short  for 
do  off,  i.e.  put  off. 

don,  to  put  on.  (E.)  Short  for  do  on, 
i.e.  put  on. 

doom,  a  judgment,  decision.  (E.) 
M.  E.  dom.  A.  S.  dom,  lit.  a  thing  set  or 
decided  on ;  from  don,  to  set,  do  ;  see  Do 
(above),  -f*  Swed.  Dan.  do77i,  Icel.  d67nr, 
Goth,  doms,  O.  H.  G.  tuo77i,  Gk.  dk\iis,  law 
(from  ri9r]fxi,  I  set).  Der.  dee7n  (above). 

doomsday.  (E.)  A.  S.  d677tes  deeg, 
day  of  doom  or  judgment. 

dout,  to  extinguish.  (E.)  Short  for  do 
cut,  i.e.  put  out. 

dup.  (E.)  Short  for  do  up,  i.e.  lift  up 
(a  latch). 

indeed,  in  fact,  truly.  (E.)  Put  for  m 
deed,  i.  e.  in  fact ;  see  deed  (above). 


Do  (2),  to  be  worth,  be  fit,  avail.  (E.) 
In  the  phr.  '  that  will  do^  Prov.  E.  dow, 
to  avail ;  M.  E.  du'^en.  A.  S.  dugan,  to 
avail,  be  worth.  Du.  deugen,  Dan.  due, 
Swed.  duga,  Icel.  duga,  Goth,  dugan,  G. 
taugen,  to  avail,  be  worth,  (y^  DHUGH.) 

doughty.  (E.)  M.  E.  duhti,  valiant. 
A.  S.  dyhtig,  valiant.  —  A.  S.  dugan,  to  be 
worth,  be  strong  (above). + Dan.  dygtig, 
Swed.  dugtig,  Icel.  dyg^ugr,  G.  tuchtig\ 
similarly  formed  from  the  verbs  above. 
And  see  Dog-cheap. 

Docile.  (F.  — L.)  F.  docile. ^\j.  docilis, 
teachable.  —  L.  docere,  to  teach.  Cf.  Zend 
to  know;  Gk.SeSao;?,  taught.  (y^DAK.) 
Allied  to  Disciple  and  Didactic. 

doctor.  (L.)  L.  doctor,  a  teacher.  — L. 
docere,  to  teach. 

doctrine.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  doctrine.  —  L. 
doctrina,  lore,  learning.  —  L.  docere,  to  teach. 

document.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  docu77ient. 
—  L.  documentum,  a  proof.  — L.  docere,  to 
teach,  shew. 

Dock  (i),  to  curtail.  (C.  ?)  Perhaps  from 
W.  tocio,  to  clip,  dock ;  cf.  tocyn,  a  short  piece. 

docket,  a  label,  ticket.  (C.  ?)  Properly 
a  brief  abstract.  From  the  verb  dock,  to 
curtail  (make  a  brief  abstract). 

Dock  (2),  a  plant.  (C.  ?)  A.  S.  docce ; 
but  prob.  borrowed  from  Celtic.  —  Gael. 
dogha,  a  burdock ;  Irish  meacandogha,  a 
great  burdock,  where  7neaca7i  means  a  tap- 
rooted  plant,  as  a  carrot.  Der.  bur-dock. 

Dock  (3),  a  basin  for  ships.  (Du.  —  Low 
L.  —  Gk.  ?)  O.  Du.  dokke,  a  harbour  (so 
also  Dan.  dokke,  Swed.  docka,  G.  docke).^ 
Low  L.  doga,  a  ditch,  canal ;  also  a  cup.  — 
Gk.  50x17,  a  receptacle.  —  Gk.  dkxoj^ai,  I  re¬ 
ceive.  ^  History  obscure. 

Docket;  see  Dock  (1). 

Doctor,  Doctrine,  Document;  see 
Docile. 

Dodecagon,  Dodecahedron ;  see  De¬ 
cade. 

Dodge,  to  go  hither  and  thither,  to 
quibble.  (E.)  Orig.  to  walk  unsteadily, 
hence  to  go  from  side  to  side  as  if  to  es¬ 
cape  ;  allied  to  prov.  E.  dade,  to  walk  un¬ 
steadily,  Scotch  daddle,  doddle,  to  waddle, 
dod,  to  jog,  dodge,  to  jog  along,  dodgel,  to 
hobble.  North  E.  dad,  to  shake,  dodder,  to 
shake,  totter,  dadge,  dodge,  to  walk  clum¬ 
sily.  Cf.  A.  S.  dydrian,  to  lead  hither  and 
thither. 

Dodo,  an  extinct  bird.  (Port.)  Port,  doudo, 
silly,  foolish  ;  the  bird  being  of  a  clumsy 
make.  Perhaps  allied  to  Dote.  Cf.  booby. 
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Doe.  (E.)  M.  E.  doo.  A.  S.  +  Dan. 
daa ;  Swed,  dof-,  in  dofhjort^  a  buck. 

Doff.  (E.)  See  Do  (i). 

Dog.  (E.)  M.  E.  dogge.  Not  in  A.  S. 
-4-  Du.  dog,  Swed.  dogg^  a  mastiff;  Dan. 
dogge,  a  bull-dog.  Der.  dog,  verb,  to  track, 
follow  as  a  dog ;  dogg-ed,  sullen. 

Dog-cheap,  very  cheap.  (Scand.)  Swed. 
dial,  dog,  very  ;  as  in  dog  lat,  extremely  idle. 

—  Swed.  dtiga,  to  be  fit  ( =  A.  S.  diigan)  ; 
see  Do  (2).  So  also  Low  G.  doger,  very 
much,  from  d'dgen,  to  avail. 

Doge ;  see  Duke. 

Doggerel,  wretched  poetry.  (Unknovm.) 
M.  E.  dogerel,  Ch.  C.  T.  13853.  Origin 
unknown. 

Dogma,  a  definite  tenet.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
hu^fia,  an  opinion  (stem  hoy^aT-).  —  Gk. 
doK€co,  I  am  of  opinion.  Allied  to  Deco¬ 
rum.  Der.  dogmat-ic,  dogmat-ise. 

doxology.  (L.  -  Gk. )  L.  doxologia.  - 
Gk.  do^okoyia,  an  ascription  of  praise.  — 
Gk.  5o£o-,  for  56^ a j  glory,  orig.  a  notion  ; 
Xey^LV,  to  speak. 

Doily,  a  small  napkin.  (Personal  name.) 
P'ormerly  we  read  of  ^  doily  stuff,’  and 
‘  doiley  petticoats.’  Said  to  be  named  after 
‘the  famous  Doily  \\  Spectator,  no.  283, 
Jan.  24, 1712.  Otherwise  it  resembles  Du. 
dwaal,  a  towel,  called  in  Norfolk  a  dwile. 
Doit,  a  small  coin.  (Du.)  Du.  duity 
a  doit. 

Dole  ;  see  Deal  (i). 

Doleful,  sad.  (Hybrid  ;  F.  —  L.  and  E.) 
The  suffix  -ful  is  E.  hi.  E.  doel,  duel,  dol 
(Scotch  dool),  sorrow,  grief.  —  O.  F.  doel, 
dol  (F.  deuil),  grief;  verbal  sb.  of  O.  F. 
doloir,  to  grieve.  —  L.  doliu?7i,  in  coi'-dolium, 
grief  of  heart.  —  L.  dolere,  to  grieve. 

condole.  (L.)  L.  con-dolere,  to  grieve 
with. 

dolour.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  dolour.  - 
O.  F.  doleur.  —  L.  dolorem,  acc.  of  dolor, 
grief. —  L.  dolei'e,  to  grieve. 

indolence.  (L.)  From  L.  hidole^itia, 
freedom  from  pain ;  hence,  ease,  idleness. 

—  L.  hi,  not ;  doleni-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of 
dolere,  to  grieve. 

Doll.  (Du.  or  Gk.)  (i)  Perhaps  from 
O.  Du.  dol,  a  whipping-top;  Du.  dollen,  to 
sport,  be  frolicsome.  Hence  perhaps  ‘  a  play¬ 
thing.’  See  dally,  under  Dwell.  (2)  Other¬ 
wise,  from  Doll,  for  Dorothy ;  a  familiar 
name,  of  Gk.  origin.  ^  History  obscure. 
Dollar;  see  Dale. 

Dolour  ;  see  Doleful. 

Dolphin,  a  fish.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  M.  E. 


dolphine.  —  O.  F.  daulphin  (now  dauplihi). 

—  L.  dclphinuni,  acc.  of  delphinus,  a  dolphin. 

—  Gk.  5€k(pLv-,  stem  of  a  dolphin. 

dauphin.  ( F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F.  dauphin, 

a  dolphin  (as  above).  A  title  of  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king  of  France,  who  took  it  from 
the  province  of  Dauphiny ;  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  had  formerly  had  several  lords  named 
Dauphin. 

Dolt  ;  see  Dull. 

Domain.  (F.  —  L.)  O.Y.  domaine.’^\^. 
dominium,  a  lordship.  —  L.  dominus,  a  lord ; 
allied  to  L.  doiiiare,  to  tame,  subdue ;  see 
Tame. 

dam  (2\  a  mother,  applied  to  animals. 
(F.  —  L.)  The  same  word  as  dame  (below). 

dame.  (F.  —  L.)  M.E.  dame.  O.F. 
dame,  a  lady.  —  L.  domina ;  fern,  of  domi¬ 
nus  (above). 

damsel.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  damosel.  - 
O.  F.  do.moisele,  a  girl,  fern,  of  damoisel,  a 
young  man,  squire,  page. —  Low  L.  domh 
cellus,  a  page,  short  for  dominicellus'^,  double 
dimin.  of  dominus,  a  lord.  (Pages  w^ere 
often  of  high  birth.) 

danger.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  daungei'e, 
power,  esp.  power  to  harm.  —  O.  F.  dangier 
(F.  danger'),  also  dongierQLlll  cent.),  abso¬ 
lute  power,  irresponsible  authority.  This 
answers  to  a  Low  L.  type  domniarium  *, 
dominiarium  not  found,  but  regularly 
formed  from  Low  L.  dominium,  pow'er, 
authority.  —  Low  L.  domnus,  L.  dominus, 
a  lord  (as  above). 

demesne.  (F.  —  L.)  demain, 

and  merely  another  spelling  of  domain 
(above). 

dominate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  domh 
nari,  to  be  lord  over.  —  L.  doiiiinus,  a  lord. 

domineer.  (Du.  —  F.  —  L.)  O.  Du.  do- 
mineeren,  to  feast  luxuriously ;  but  merely 
borro’wed  from  O.  F.  dominer,  to  govern, 
rule.  —  L.  dominari,  to  be  lord  over  (above). 

dominical.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F .  dominical. 

—  Low  L.  dominicalis,  belonging  to  the 
Lord’s  day,  or  to  the  Lord.  —  L.  dominus, 
a  lord. 

dominion.  (Low  L.)  Low  L.  domh 
nionem,  acc.  of  dominio,  lordship  ;  allied  to 
Low  L.  dominium,  lordship.  —  L.  dominus. 

domino.  (Span.  —  L.)  Span,  domino,  a 
masquerade-dress ;  orig.  a  master’s  dress. 

—  Span,  domine,  a  master,  teacher.  —  L. 
dominus.  Der.  dominoes,  s.  pi.,  a  game. 

don  (2),  a  Spanish  title.  (Span.  — L.) 
Span,  don,  sir.  —  L.  dominum,  acc.  of 
dominus. 


DOME. 

donna.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  don7ta.  —  L. 
domina,  fern,  of  dominus. 

duenna.  (Span.  —  L.)  Span,  dueiia, 
a  married  lady,  duenna.  —  L.  domina 
(above). 

dungeon,  donjon.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
do7igeon.  —  O.  F.  doiijon,  the  chief  tower  of 
a  castle.  —  Low  L.  do^nnionem,  acc.  of 
doinnioy  a  dungeon -tower,  chief -tower, 
shortened  from  dominio,  properly  dominion, 
feudal  power ;  see  dominion  (above). 
Dome.  (F.  —  Low  L.  —  Gk.)  O.F.  dome. 
—  Low  L.  do7na,  a  house ;  Prov.  xxi.  9 
(Vulgate).  —  Gk.  ScD/za,  a  house;  cf.  Soyitos, 
a  building.  (^DAM.)  See  Timber. 

domestic.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  domestique.'^ 
L.  doinesticus.,  belonging  to  a  household.  — 
L.  do7n-us,  a  house. 

domicile.  (P".  — L.)  O.F.  do7nicile,2. 
mansion.  — L.  domiciliurii^  a  habitation.— 
L.  domi-^  for  domus,  a  house  ;  and  -cilium^ 
allied  to  celare^  to  hide  (see  Cell). 
Dominate,  Domineer ;  see  Domain. 
Dominical,  Dominion ;  see  Domain. 
Domino,  Don  (2) ;  see  Domain. 

Don  (1),  to  put  on  clothes ;  see  Do  (i). 
Donation  ;  see  Date  (i). 

Donjon ;  see  dungeon,  s.  v.  Domain. 
Donkey;  see  Dun  (i). 

Doom,  Doomsday;  see  Do  (i). 

Door,  a  gate.  (E.)  M.  E.  dore,  A.  S. 
dti7'u.  +  Du.  deur^  Dan.  dor,  Swed.  dorr, 
Icel.  dyrr,  Goth,  daur,  G.  thiir,  thor^  L. 
fores  (plural),  Gk.  0upa,  Skt.  dvdra,  dvdr. 
Dormant,  sleeping.  (F.  — L.)  Y .domnant, 
pres.  pt.  of  doi'mir,  to  sleep.  — L.  dormire, 
to  sleep. -4“ Skt.  drd,  to  sleep. 

dormer-window.  (P\  and  E.)  A 
donner  was  a  sleeping-room  ;  formed  from 
F.  domnir  (above). 

dormitory.  (L.)  L.  dormitoriuin,  a 
sleeping-chamber  ;  neut.  of  domiitorius , 
adj.,  belonging  to  sleeping. —  L.  a 

sleeper.  — L.  dormire,  to  sleep. 

Dormouse.  (Scand.  and  E.)  Lit.  a 
‘  doze-mouse.’  M.  E.  dormous.  The  prefix 
is  Prov.  E.  dor,  to  sleep,  as  in  dorrer,  a 
sleeper  (Halliwell).  —  Icel.  ddr,  benumbed, 
very  sleepy,  diirr,  slumber,  diira,  to  sleep. 
Cf.  Icel.  dtis,  a  dead  calm ;  and  see  Doze. 

Dorsal.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  do7'sal,  belonging 
to  the  back.  —  Low  L.  dorsalis.  —  L.  dorsum, 
the  back. 

endorse.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly  endosse. 
O.  F.  endosser,  to  put  on  the  back  of.  — 
F.  en,  on  ;  dos,  the  back,  from  L.  dorsum. 
Dose.  (F.  —  Gk.)  O.  F,  dose,  a  quantity 
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of  medicine  given  at  once.  —  Gk.  hoais,  a 
giving.  —  Gk.  didojjjLi  (base  5o-),  I  give. 

(V  da.) 

anecdote.  (F.  —  Gk.)  F.  anecdote.^ 
Gk.  dvkKdoTos,  unpublished ;  hence  an  un¬ 
published  story,  story  in  private  life.  —  Gk. 
dv;  not ;  l/r,  out ;  and  hoTos,  given,  from 
didojiJLL,  1  give. 

antidote.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  antidote. 

—  L.  a7itidotus,  a  remedy.  —  Gk.  dvridoTos,  a 
remedy  ;  a  thing  given  as  a  remedy.  —  Gk. 
duTi,  against ;  Sotos,  given,  from  bidco/j-i,  I 
give. 

Dot.  (Du.)  Du.  dot,  a  little  bundle  of 
spoilt  wool,  &c.,  good  for  nothing.  Cf. 
Swed.  dial,  dott,  a  little  heap,  E.  Fries,  dot, 
a  clump.  Fries,  dodd,  a  clump. 

Dote.  (E.)  M.  E.  dotien,  doten,  to  be 
foolish  (Layamon). -J-0.  Du.  dote7i,  to  dote, 
mope  ;  Du.  dutten,  to  doze ;  Icel.  dotta,  to 
nod  with  sleep,  M.  H.  G.  tiizen,  to  mope. 

dotage.  (E. ;  with  F.  suffixl)  M.  E. 
dotage ;  from  M.  E.  dot-en  \  with  F.  suffix 
-age  (L.  -atictini). 

dotard.  (F.  with  F .suffix  1)  Fiomdote, 
with  F.  suffix  -ard  (O.  H.  G.  hart). 
Double,  Doublet ;  see  Dual. 
Doubloon,  Doubt ;  see  Dual. 
Douceur ;  see  Dulcet. 

Douche ;  see  Duke. 

Dough ;  see  Dike. 

Doughty;  see  Do  (2). 

Douse,  to  immerge.  (Scand.)  Allied  to 
Swed.  du7tsa,  to  plump  down,  fall  clumsily, 
Dan.  dimdse,  to  thump.  —  Swed.  dial,  duns, 
a  din.  —  Swed.  dial.  du7ia,  to  make  a  din;  see 
Din.  Hence  to  douse  is  prob.  to  fall  plump 
in,  as  in  Butler,  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  i.  502. 
Dout ;  see  Do  (2). 

Dove,  Dovetail ;  see  Dive. 

Dowager,  Dower  ;  see  Date  (i). 
Down  (i),  soft  plumage.  (Scand.)  M.E. 
down.  —  Icel.  du7i7t,  Swed.  du7i,  Dan. 
duun,  down. -{-Du.  do7ts,  down.  Allied  to 
Dust,  (y^  DHU.) 

Down  (2),  a  hill.  (C.)  A.  ^.dim,  a  hill. 

—  Irish  diin,  a  fortified  hill,  fort ;  Gael. 
dun,  W.  dm,  a  hill-fort. -j- A.  S.  tu7i',  see 
Town. 

down  (3),  prep,  and  adv.  (E.  a7id  C.) 
A  corruption  of  adow7t  =  A.S.  ofdt'me^oF. 
the  hill,  downwards.  —  A.  S.  of,  off ;  dime, 
dat.  of  du7i,  a  hill ;  see  Down  (2). 

dune,  a  low  sand-hill.  (C.)  M.  E. 
dune ;  the  same  word  as  down  (above). 

Dowse  (i),  to  strike  in  the  face.  (Scand.) 
M.E.  duschen,  to  strike.  — Norweg.  dusa, 
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to  break,  cast  down  from.  Cf.  O.  Du. 
doesen^  to  strike,  E.  Fries,  dossen,  to  strike. 
Compare  dash. 

Dowse  (2)  ;  see  Douse. 

Dowse  (3),  to  extinguish.  (E.)  A.  S. 
dwcescan^  to  extinguish. 

Doxology;  see  Dogma. 

Doxy;  see  Duck  (3). 

Doze.  (Scand.)  Icel.  diisa,  to  doze ; 
Swed.  dial,  dusa^  Dan.  dose^  to  doze,  mope. 
Allied  to  A.  S.  dwcesy  stupefied ;  and  prob. 
to  E.  dor-mouse. 

dizzy.  (E.)  M.  E.  dysy.  A.  S.  dysig, 
dizzy;  allied  to  A.  S.  dwcss,  stupefied.  +  O. 
Du.  duyzigh^  dizzy ;  allied  to  dzvaas,  fool¬ 
ish  ;  Dan.  dosig,  drowsy,  dose^  to  doze. 

Dozen ;  see  Dual. 

Drab  (i),  a  slut.  (C.)  Irish  drahog^ 
Gael,  drabag,  a  slut ;  Gael,  drabach^  dirty. 
—  Irish  drab^  a  spot,  stain. 

drivel.  (C. ;  with  E.  suffix.')  M.  E. 
driuelen  ;  earlier  form  drauelen,  a  frequent, 
form  from  Irish  drab^  a  spot,  stain.  (Prob. 
confused  with  dribble.) 

Drab  (2)  ;  see  Drape. 

Drachm ;  see  Dram. 

Draff,  dregs.  (E.)  M.  E.  ^r^(Layamon). 
4-  Du.  d7'aff  hogswash ;  Icel.  d^'af.,  Swed. 
draf^  Dan.  drav.,  dregs.  Cf.  Gael,  and 
Irish  drabh,  draff ;  allied  to  Drab  (i). 

Draft,  Drag ;  see  Draw. 

Dragoman,  an  interpreter.  (Span.  — 
Gk.  —  Arab.)  Span.  drag07?ia7t."^\^2XQ  Gk. 
dpayovfjLavos,  an  interpreter.  —  Arab,  tar- 
jumdn^  an  interpreter,  translator ;  see 
Tar  gum. 

Dragon.  (F.  —  L.  — Gk.)  F.  dragon.^ 
L.  acc.  d7'aco7U7?i^  from  nom.  d7'aco.  —  Gk. 
hpoLKcxJV,  a  dragon,  lit.  '  seeing  ;’  from  his 
supposed  sharp  sight ;  orig.  aorist  pt.  of 
dlpKOfiaif  I  see. 

dragoon.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  dragon, 
a  dragoon  ;  so  called  because  the  dragoons 
orig.  had  a  dragon  on  their  standard  (see 
Rob.  of  Glouc.  p.  303  ;  &c.). 

tarragon,  a  plant.  (Span.  —  Pers.  —  Gk.) 
Span,  taragontia  (whence  F.  targ07i).^ 
Pers.  tarkhiin,  dragon-wort.  —  Gk.  dpafcojv, 
a  dragon. 

Drain.  (E.)  A.  S.  drehnigean,  d7'enian, 
to  drain  away,  strain  off.  Matt,  xxiii.  24. 

Drake,  male  of  the  duck.  (E.)  A  con¬ 
traction  of  ened-rake  or  e7td-7'ake,  a  masc. 
form  of  A.  S.  e7ied,  a  duck.  Endi^ake  be¬ 
came  drake  by  loss  of  ^;2-.+Icel.  d7td,  a 
duck ;  O.  Icel.  andriki,  a  drake ;  Swed. 
and,  duck,  anddrake,  drake ;  Dan.  a7id. 


duck,  andrik,  drake ;  G.  ente,  duck ;  ente- 
7'ich,  drake,  p.  The  A.  S.  e7ied  is  cognate 
with  L.  anas  (stem  afiat-),  a  duck  ;  the  suffix 
is  allied  to  Goth,  reiks,  ruling,  mighty,  and 
to  -ric  in  bishop-ric. 

Dram,  Drachm.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F. 
dra7ne,  d7'ach77ie,  ‘  a  dram,  eighth  part  of 
an  ounce;’  Cot.  —  L.  d7'ach77ia.  —  G'k.dpaxp-rjy 
a  handful,  a  drachma,  used  both  as  weight 
and  coin ;  cf.  dpdy/jia,  as  much  as  one  can 
grasp.  —  Gk.  dpdacrofiai,  I  grasp. 

Drama.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  d7'a7na.  —  Gk. 
hpd}xa  (stem  dpap-ar-),  an  act,  a  drama.— 
Gk.  Bpdctj,  I  perform.  DAR.)  Der. 
d7'a7nat-ic  (from  hpapLar-)  ;  &c. 

drastic,  effective.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dpaariKos, 
effective.  —  Gk.  dpdco,  I  perform. 

Drape,  to  cover  with  cloth.  (F.  —  Tent.) 

F.  d7'aper,  to  make  cloth.  —  F.  drap,  cloth ; 
Low  L.  d7'appus..  Prob.  from  Icel.  drepa, 
to  beat  (from  the  fulling  process) ;  see 
Drub.  Der.  drap-er,  drap-er-y. 

drab  (2),  dull  brown.  (F.  — Teut.)  The 
colour  of  undyed  cloth. —  F.  drap  (above). 

Drastic ;  see  Drama. 

Draw.  (E.)  M.  E.  drawen.  A.  S.  d7'agan 
(by  change  from  ^  to  w).  +  Du.  dragen, 
Icel.  Swed.  draga,  'Da.n.drage,  Goth,  dragan, 

G.  tragen,  to  pull  along,  carry.  Allied  to 
Skt.  dhrdgh,  to  lengthen,  to  exert  oneself. 
(V  DHARGH.) 

drag.  (E.)  M.  E.  draggen  ;  properly 
the  weak  or  causal  form  from  A.  S.  dragan. 
So  also  Swed.  dragg,  a  drag,  grapnel  ; 
whence  dragga,  to  drag. 

draggle.  (E.)  Frequentative  of  drag. 
draught,  draft.  (E.)  Draft  is  a  pho¬ 
netic  spelling.  M.  E,  d7'aught,  draht. 
From  A.S.  drag-an\  with  suffixed  t.-\- 
Du.  dragt,  a  load,  from  d7'agen,  to  carry ; 
Dan.  dragt',  Icel.  drdttr,  a  draught  of 
fishes. 

drawl.  (E.)  Frequentative  of  d7'aw ; 
parallel  to  draggle. 

dray.  (E.)  A.S.  d7'cege,  that  which  is 
drawn  ;  as  in  d7'cege~7tet,  a  draw-net.  -}■ 
Swed.  d7'dg,  a  sledge,  dray. 

dredge  ( I ),  a  drag-net.  (F.  — Du.)  O.F. 
d7'ege,  oyster-net.  —  Du.  d7'egnet,  a  drag-net ; 
from  drage7i,  to  draw  (above). 

dregs,  lees.  (Scand.)  PL  of  M.  E. 
d7'eg,  mire ;  we  also  find  M.  E.  d7'egges, 
dregs.  —  Icel.  dregg,  pi.  dreggjar,  dregs  ; 
Swed.  d7'dgg.  —  Icel.  draga,  to  draw,  extract. 

Dread,  vb.  (E.)  A.  S.  drcedan,  07i- 
dr<jeda7i,  to  dread,  fear. 

Dream  (i),  a  vision.  (E.)  M.E.  dreern. 
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A.  S.  dredin,  a  sweet  sound,  harmony ;  also 
joy,  glee,  happiness;  hence  ‘a  dream  of 
bliss.’  4*  O.  Sax.  drom,  joy,  dream  ;  Du. 
droontj  Icel.  draumr,  Dan.  Swed.  drom,  G. 
traum.  Allied  to  Drum,  Drone. 

dream  (2),  to  dream.  (E.)  A.  S.  dry- 
man,  dreman  ;  formed  from  dream,  sb.,  by 
change  of  ed  toy  (as  usual),  -j-  G.  trdiimen ; 
from  tratim. 

Dreary,  Drear.  (E.)  Drear  is  short 
for  dreary.  M.  E.  drery.  A.  S.  dreorig,  sad ; 
orig. 'gory;*  formed  with  suffix -2]^  from 
A.  S.  dreor,  gore.  —  A.  S.  dredsan,  to  drip. 
-|-  Icel.  drey?  igr,  gory,  from  dreyri,  gore  ; 
G.  U'atirig,  sad,  orig.  gory,  from  O.  H.  G. 
trSr,  gore. 

drizzle,  to  rain  slightly.  (E.)  Formerly 
drisel  or  drisle,  to  keep  on  dripping.  Fre¬ 
quent.  form  of  A.S.  dreosan,  to  drip  (above). 
Cf.  Dan.  drysse,  to  fall  in  drops. 

dross,  dregs.  (E.)  M.  E.  dros,  properly 
'sediment.’  A.S.  dros',  also  drosn,  lit. 
'  that  which  falls  down.’  —  A.  S.  dreosan,  to 
drip,  also  to  fall  down.-)- Du.  droesem,  dregs, 
G.  drusen,  lees. 

drowse,  drowze,  to  be  sluggish.  (E.) 
Formerly  drouse.  A.  S.  drusian,  to  be 
sluggish.  —A.S.  dreosan,  to  mourn ;  also 
to  drip,  to  fall.  Der.  drowz-y. 

Dredge  (i),  drag-net;  see  Draw. 

Dredge  (2),  to  sprinkle  flour  on  meat. 
(F.  —  Prov.  —  Ital.  —  Gk.)  To  dredge  is  to 
sprinkle,  as  in  sowing  dredge  or  mixed 
corn.  — O.F.  dragee,  mixed  com;  also  a 
sweetmeat,  sugar-plum.  —  Prov.  dragea.^ 
Ital.  treggea,  a  sugar-plum.  —  Gk.  Tpdyrjfxa, 
something  nice  to  eat.  —  Gk.  Tpa;7€4i'  (2  aor. 
erpayov),  to  gnaw ;  allied  to  rpvoj,  I  rub. 

Dregs ;  see  Draw. 

Drench ;  see  Drink. 

Dress ;  see  Regent. 

Dribble  ;  see  Drop. 

Drift  ;  see  Drive. 

Drill  (i),  to  pierce,  to  train  soldiers  ;  see 
Through. 

Drill  (2),  to  sow  corn  in  rows.  (E.) 
The  same  as  drzl/,  to  trickle,  which  stands 
for  trill,  to  trickle,  shortened  form  of 
t^dckle  ;  see  Trickle.  (Prob.  confused  with 
W.  rhillio,  to  put  into  a  row,  drill,  from  W. 
rhill,  a  row,  short  for  rhigol,  a  groove, 
trench,  dimin.  of  rhig,  a  groove.) 

Drilling,  a  coarse  cloth  used  for  trousers. 
(G.  — L.)  Corrupted  from  G.  drillich,  tick¬ 
ing,  huckaback.  —  L.  /r^7^V-,  stem  of  U'ilix, 
having  three  threads. —  L.  tri-,  from  tres, 
three  ;  liciuin,  a  thread.  See  Three. 


I2S 

Drink.  (E.)  A.  S.  drincan,  pt.  t.  dranc, 
pp.  druncen.  -f-  Du.  did^iken,  Icel.  drekka, 
Swed.  dricka,  Dan.  d?dkke,  Goth,  drigkan 
{  =  drinkan),  G.  trinke?t, 

drench,  verb.  (E.)  M.  E.  drenchen. 
A.  S.  drencan,  causal  of  drincan  ;  hence 
'  to  make  drink.’ -f- Du.  d7'enken,  Icel.  drek- 
kja,  Swed.  drdnka,  G.  ti'dnken. 

drown.  (E.)  M.  E.  drownen,  druncnen, 
drun^cnien.  A.  S.  druncnian,  to  be  drowned, 
to  sink.  —  A.  S.  druncen,  pp.  of  drincan.  + 
Swed.  drunkna,  from  d7mcken,  drunken ; 
Dan.  druk7te,  from  drukken,  drunken. 

drunkard.  (E. ;  with  F.  suffix.)  From 
A.  S.  drunc-,  base  of  pp.  of  d7'incan  ;  with 
F.  suffix  -ard  (G.  hart). 

drunken,  drunk.  (E.)  A.  S.  d7'unce7t, 
pp.  of  drinca7i,  to  drink. 

Drip  ;  see  Drop. 

Drive.  (E.)  M.  E.  d7'me7t.  A.  S.  drifan 
(pt.  t.  drdf,  pp.  drifen).  +  Du.  d7'ijven', 
Icel.  drifa,  Swed.  drifva,  Dan.  drive,  Goth, 
dreiban,  G.  treibe7t.  (Base  DRIB.) 

drift.  (E.)  M.  E.  drift.  Formed  from 
d7df-,  base  of  pp.  of  drifan ;  with  suffix 
Du.  drift,  Icel.  drift,  Swed.  drift,  G.  trift. 
Der.  a-d7'ift=Q>n  the  drift;  see  A-  (2). 

drove.  (E.)  M.  E.  drof.  A.  S.  drdf, 
a  drove.  From  drdf,  pt.  t.  of  drifan. 
Drivel;  see  Drab  (i). 

Drizzle ;  see  Dreary. 

Droll.  (F.  — Du.  —  Scand.)  F.  d7'ole,  ‘  a 
pleasant  wag  ;’  Cot.  —  Du.  drollig,  odd, 
strange.  —  Dan.  trold,  Swed.  troll,  Icel.  troll, 
a  hobgoblin,  merry  imp. 

Dromedary.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E. 
dr07nedarie.^-‘O.  F.  dromedaire  (older  form 
dromedarie^).  —  ^Q>'N  L.  dromadarms.^lu. 
dromad-,  stem  of  dro77ias,  a  dromedary.— 
Gk.  dpopLad-,  stem  of  hpopas,  fast  running. 
—  Gk.  bpapL€Lv,  to  run.-|-Skt.  dram,  to  run. 
Drone  (i),  to  hum.  (E.)  M.  E.  dro7ie7t, 
droune7t.  Not  in  A.S.  +  Eu.  d7'eunen, 
Icel.  drynja,  Swed.  drbna,  Dan.  drd7ie,  to 
drone,  roar,  &c.  Cf.  Goth.  d7'unjus,  a 
sound,  Gk.  Oprjvos,  a  dirge ;  Skt.  dhraw, 
to  sound.  (^  DHRAN.) 

drone  (2),  a  non-working  bee.  (E.) 
M.  E.  d7'a7t.  A.  S.  drdn.  +  Dan.  dro7te  ; 
Swed.  drbnare,  lit. '  hummer  ;  ’  Icel.  d7j67ii, 
M.  H.  G.  tre7io,  Gk.  Opcvva^,  (From  the 
dronmg  sound  it  makes.) 

Droop  ;  see  below. 

Drop,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  d7'ope,  sb. ;  hence 
dropien,  droppen,  verb.  —  A.  S.  d7'0pa,  sb. ; 
dropian,  verb.  These  are  from  the  pp. 
drop-cn  of  the  strong  verb  iredpan,  to  drop, 
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drip.  -|-  Du.  d7'op,  sb.,  Icel.  dropi,  Swed. 
di'oppe,  Dan.  draabe,  G.  tropfe. 

dribble.  (E.)  Put  for  dripple,  frequent, 
form  of  di'ip. 

drip.  (E.)  dryppen.  dryp- 

an,  to  drip  ;  weak  verb,  formed  from 
dredp,  pt.  t.  of  A.  S.  dreopan,  strong  verb,  to 
drip,  -p  Dan.  dryppe. 

droop,  to  sink,  fail.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
droupen.  —  Icel.  di'upa,  to  droop ;  weak' verb, 
from  drjtlpa,  strong  verb,  to  drip.  Cf.  ‘  I 
am  ready  to  dropP  i.  e.  I  droop. 

Dropsy;  see  Hydra. 

Drosky,  a  kind  of  carriage.  (Russ.) 
Russ,  drojki,  a  low  four-w’heeled  carriage 
(the  j  sounded  as  in  French). 

Dross ;  see  Dreary. 

Drought ;  see  Dry. 

Drove ;  see  Drive. 

Drown  ;  see  Drink. 

Drowse,  Drowze  ;  see  Dreary. 

Drub,  to  beat.  (E.)  Prov.  E.  drab,  to 
beat.  A  secondary  verb,  due  to  A.  S. 
strong  vb.  drepa^t  (pt.  t.  drcep')^  to  beat. 
Icel.  drepa,  to  kill,  slay ;  Swed.  drabba,  to 
hit,  drdpa,  to  kill ;  Dan.  drabe,  to  kill,  G. 
treffen^  to  hit.  (Base  DRAP.)  See 
Drape. 

Drudge.  (C.)  M.  E.  druggen,  vb. ;  of 
Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Irish  drugaire^  a  drudger, 
drudge,  slave. 

Drug,  Drugget ;  see  Dry. 

Druid,  a  priest  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
(C.)  Irish  druidh,  an  augur,  Gael,  druidh^ 
W.  derwyddy  a  druid. 

Drum.  (E.  ?)  Prob.  E.  ,*  not  found  ear¬ 
lier  than  the  XVI  cent.  Dan.  d7'U7n,  a 
booming  sound,  Icel.  to  rattle ; 

Du.  trof7t,  Dan.  tromvze^  G.  troznniel,  a 
drum.  Cf.  Drone  (i). 

Drunkard,  Drunken  ;  see  Drink. 

Drupe ;  see  Dryad. 

Dry.  (E.)  M.  E.  drti'^e.  A.  S.  dryge. 
Du.  droog,  dry ;  G.  trocken,  dry. 
drought.  (E.)  M.  E.  drogte,  dz'ougte ; 
better  drouhthe  (P.  Plowman).  A.  S.drizg- 
drought.  —  A.  S.  drugian,  to  dry ; 
dryge,  dry. -f- Du.  droogte,  drought;  from 
droog,  dry.  (It  should  rather  be  droughth.) 

drug.  (F.  —  Du.)  M.  E.  drogge,  drugge. 
—  O.  F.  dz'Ogue,  a  drug.  —  Du.  droog,  dry  ; 
the  pi.  droogen,  lit.  dried  roots,  was  used 
in  the  special  sense  of ‘drugs;’  see  Dry. 
Der.  di'ugg-ist. 

drugget.  (F.  —  Du.)  O.  F.  droguet, 
‘  a  kind  of  stuff  that’s  half  silk,  half  wool ;  ’ 
Cot.  Dimin.  of  drogue,  a  drug  (above),  also 


used  in  the  sense  of  rubbish,  vile  stuff; 
from  the  coarseness  of  the  material. 
Dryad,  a  nymph  of  the  woods.  (L. — 
Gk.)  L.  Dryad-,  stem  of  Dzyas,  a  wood- 
nymph.  —  Gk.  dpvad-,  stem  of  dpvds,  the 
same.  —  Gk.  bpv-s,  a  tree ;  see  Tree. 

drupe,  a  fleshy  fmit  containing  a  stone. 
(F.  —  L.  —  Gk. )  F.  dz'tipe.  —  L.  drupa,  an 
over-ripe  olive.  —  Gk.  dpvinra,  an  over-ripe 
olive;  allied  to  dpvTT^T-qs,  meaning  either 
(i)  ripezied  on  the  tree  (from  or 

{d),  falling  from  the  tree  (from  Tr'nrreiv), 
hamadryad,  a  wood-nymph.  (L.  — 
Gk.)  L.  haznadryad-,  stem  of  haznadzyas . 

—  Gk.  dpiadpvds,  a  wood-nymph ;  the  life 
of  each  nymph  depended  on  that  of  the 
tree  to  which  she  was  attached.  —  Gk. 
dpLa,  together  with ;  bpv-s,  tree. 

Dual,  consisting  of  two.  (L.)  L.  dtialis, 
dual.  —  L.  duo,  two;  see  Two. 

belligerent,  waging  war.  (L.)  L.  bel- 
ligerezit-,  stem  of  belligerezis,  carrying  on 
war.  —  L.  belli-,  for  belhizn,  war ;  gez'ezis, 
pres.  pt.  oi gerez'e,  to  carry  (see  Jest).  Bel- 
luzzi  is  for  O.  L.  duelluzzi ;  see  duel  below. 

deuce  (i),  a  two,  at  cards.  (F.  — L.) 
F.  deux,  two.  — L.  duos,  acc.  of  duo,  two. 

double.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  doble,  later 
double.  —  L.  duplus,  lit.  twice-full.  —  L.  du-o, 
two  ;  -plus,  allied  to  plenus,  full. 

doublet.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  dobbelet.'^ 
O.  F.  doublet,  an  inner  (double)  garment. 

—  F.  double,  double  (above), 
doubloon.  (F.  —  Span.  —  L.)  F.  doublon, 

—  Span,  doblon,  a  coin,  t\iQ  double  of  a  pistole. 

—  Span,  doblo,  double.  —  L.  duplus  (above), 
doubt.  tF.  —  L.)  M.  Y,.  douten.^O.Y . 

douter.'^Y.  dubitaz'e,  to  be  of  two  minds; 
allied  to  dubius,  doubtful ;  see  dubious 
(below). 

dozen,  twelve!  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  dosaine 
(F.  douzaine'),  a  dozen. —  O.  F.  doze  (F. 
douze),  twelve  ;  with  suffix  -aizie  (L.  -azieus), 

—  L.  duodecizn,  twelve.  —  L.  duo,  two; 
decezzi.  ten. 

dubious.  (L.)  L.  dubius,  doubtful, 
moving  in  two  directions.  —  L.  du-o,  two. 

duodecimo.  (L.)  In  duodecizzio  = 

1 2  leaves  to  the  sheet.  —  L.  duodecizzio,  abl. 
of  duodecizzius,  twelfth.  —  L.  duodecizn, 
twelve  ;  see  dozen  above. 

duel.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  duello,  a  duel.— 
L.  duelluzn,  a  fight  between  two  men.  —  L. 
du-o,  two. 

duet.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  duetto,  music  for 
two.  — Ital.  due,  two.  — L.  duo,  two. 

duodenum,  the  first  of  the  small  intes- 
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tines.  (L.)  Late  Lat.  duodenum,  so  called 
because  about  12  finger-breadths  long. — 
L.  duodeni,  twelve  apiece,  distributive  form 
of  duodecim  ;  see  dozen  (above). 

duplicate,  two-fold.  (L.)  L.  duplicat- 
us,  pp.  of  duplicare,  to  double. —  L.  duplic-, 
stem  of  duplex,  two-fold  (below). 

duplicity.  (F.  —  L.)  Lit.  doubleness. 

—  F.  duplicite.  —  L.  acc.  dtiplicitatem.  —  L. 
dtiplici-,  crude  form  of  duplex,  twofold.— 

L.  du-o,  two ;  plic-are,  to  fold, 
indubitable.  (F.  — L.)  F.  indubitable. 

—  L.  indubitabilis ,  not  to  be  doubted. —  L. 
in,  not ;  dubitabilis,  doubtful,  from  dubi- 
tai'e,  to  doubt ;  see  doubt  (above). 

rebel.  (F.  — L.)  The  verb  is  from  the 
sb.,  and  the  sb.  was  orig.  an  adj.  M.  E. 
rebel,  adj.,  rebellious. —  F.  rebelle,  rebellious. 

—  L.  rebellem,  acc.  of  rebellis,  renewing 
war.  — L.  re-,  again;  bellum,  war  =  O.  L. 
duellum,  war;  see  duel  (above).  Der. 
rebel,  sb.  and  verb ;  rebell-ion,  8cc. 

redoubtable.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  redoubt¬ 
able,  terrible.  —  O.  F.  redout er,  later  re¬ 
doubter,  to  fear.  See  Re-  and  Doubt. 

Dub,  to  confer  knighthood  by  a  stroke. 
(E.)  M.  E.  dubben.  A.  S.  dubban ;  A.  S. 
Chron.  an.  1086.  +  O.  Swed.  dubba,  E. 
Fries,  dttbben,  to  strike,  beat.  ^  Some¬ 
times  derived  from  O.  F.  dober,  to  dub ; 
but  this  is  of  Scand.  or  Low  G.  origin. 
I'erhaps  A.  S.  dubban  was  also  of  Scand. 
origin.  Cf.  Dab. 

Dubious ;  see  Dual. 

Ducal,  Ducat ;  see  Duke. 

Duchess,  Duchy;  see  Duke. 

Duck  (i),  a  bird;  see  Duck  (2). 

Duck  (2),  to  dive,  bob  the  head.  (E.) 

M.  E.  duken,  douken.  Not  in  A.  S.  +  Du. 
duiken,  to  stoop,  dive ;  Dan.  dukke,  Swed. 
dyka,  G.  tauchen,  to  plunge,  dive. 

duck  (i),  bird.  (E.)  M.  E.  doke,  duke. 
Lit.  ‘diver;’  the  suffix  -e  represents  A.  S. 
-a,  suffix  of  the  agent.  From  the  verb 
above,  -f-  Dan.  dukand,  lit.  diving  duck ; 
Swed.  dykfagel,  diving  fowl.  Der.  dtick- 
l-t7tg,  with  double  dimin.  suffix. 

Duck  (3),  a  pet,  darling.  (O.  Low  G.) 
E.  Friesic  dok,  dokke,  a  doll ;  Dan.  dukke, 
doll,  puppet ;  Swed.  docka ;  M.  FI.  G. 
tocke,  a  doll,  term  of  endearment. 

doxy.  (O.  Low  G.)  Cf.  E.  Fries,  doktje, 
dimin.  of  dokke,  a  doll  (above).  Prob. 
introduced  from  the  Netherlands. 

Duck  (4),  light  canvas.  (Du.)  A  nauti¬ 
cal  word.  —  Du.  doek,  linen  cloth,  canvas. 
+Dan.  dug,  Swed.  duk,  Icel.  dtikr,  G.  tuck. 


Duct,  Ductile ;  see  Duke. 

Dudgeon  (i),  resentment.  (C.)  \V. 

dychan,  a  jeer ;  dygeii,  malice,  dudgeon. 
Cf.  W.  dygas,  hatred ;  Corn,  duchan,  grief. 
Dudgeon  (2),  haft  of  a  dagger.  (Un¬ 
known.)  Dudgeon-haft ed  means  that  the 
haft  was  curiously  worked  or  ornamented ; 
dudgin  means  covered  with  waving  marks. 
Etym.  unknown. 

Due ;  see  Habit. 

Duel ;  see  Dual. 

Duenna;  see  Domain. 

Duet ;  see  Dual. 

Duffel,  coarse  woollen  cloth.  (Du.)  Du. 
duffel ;  so  called  from  Duffel,  a  place  near 
Antwerp. 

Dug,  a  teat.  (Scand.)  Allied  to  Swed. 
ddgga,  Dan.  dcegge,  to  suckle.  Cf.  Skt.  duh, 
to  milk. 

Dugong,  a  sea-cow.  (Malay.)  Malay 
dtiySng,  a  sea-cow. 

Duke,  a  leader.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  dtik.  — 
O.  F.  due.  —  L.  ducem,  acc.  of  dux,  a 
leader. —  L.  ducere,  to  lead.  (4/DUK.) 

abduction.  (L.)  L.  abductio7ie7n,  acc. 
of  abductio,  a  leading  away.  —  L.  ab-ducere, 
to  lead  away  (whence  also  E.  abduce'). 

adduce.  (L.)  L.  ad-ducere,  to  lead  to ; 
hence,  to  bring  forward. 

conduce.  (L.)  L.  co7t-ducere,  to  draw 
together  towards,  lead  to. 

conduct.  (L.)  Low  L.  conductus,  de¬ 
fence,  protection,  guard,  escort. —  L.  co7i- 
ductus,  pp.  of  con-ducere  (above). 

conduit.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  co7iduit.^^ 
O.  F.  co7tduit,  a  conduit.  —  Low  L.  con- 
ductus,  a  defence,  escort ;  also,  a  canal. 

deduce.  (L.)  L.  de-ducere,  to  bring 
down ;  (hence,  to  infer). 

deduct.  (L.)  Orig.  to  derive  from. — 
L.  de-ducere,  to  bring  down. 

doge,  a  duke  of  Venice.  (Ital.  — L.) 
Ital.  doge,  prov.  form  of  duca,  a  duke.  —  L. 
duc-e77i,  acc.  of  dux,  a  leader. 

douche,  a  shower-bath.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.) 
Y.  douche,  a  shower-bath.  —  Ital.  doccia,  a 
conduit,  water-pipe.  —  Ital.  docciare,  to  pour; 
equivalent  to  Low  Lat.  d7ictia7'e'^ ,  deriva¬ 
tive  of  L.  ductus,  a  duct ;  see  duct. 

ducal.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ducal,  adj.  from 
due ;  see  Duke. 

ducat,  a  coin.  (F.  — Ital.- L.)  O.  F. 
ducat. '-‘W.'dX.  ducato,  a  ducat,  also  a  duchy; 
named  from  ducatus  (duchy  of  Apulia)  in 
the  legend  upon  it ;  see  duchy  below. 

duchess.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  duchesse,  O.  F 
ducesse,  fern,  of  due,  duke ;  see  Duke. 
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duchy.  (F.  — L.)  F.  dtic/ie.'^'Low  L. 
dtuatu7n,  acc.  of  ducatus^  a  dukedom.  —  L. 
duc-^  stem  of  dux,  a  duke. 

duct,  a  conduit-pipe.  (L.)  L.  ductus,  a 
leading  (hence,  a  duct).  — L.  ductus,  pp.  of 
ducere,  to  lead. 

ductile.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ductile,  malleable. 
—  L.  ductilis,  easily  led.  —  L.  duct-us,  pp. 
of  ducere  (above). 

educate.  (L.)  L.  educahts,  pp.  of 
educare,  to  educate.  —  L.  e-ducere,  to  bring 
out. 

educe.  (L.)  L.  e-ducere,  to  bring  out. 
induce.  (L.)  L.  in-ducere,  to  lead  to. 
induct.  (L.)  L.  induct-us,  pp.  of  in- 
ducere,  to  bring  in. 

introduce.  (L.)  L.  intro -dtice^'e,  to 
bring  in.  Der.  hitrodtict-ion  (from  the  pp.). 

produce,  vb.  (L.)  I^.pro-duce7'e,to  bring 
forward.  Der.  p7'oduct-ive,  -ion  (from  the 

pp.). 

product,  sb.  (L.)  L.  productus,  pro¬ 
duced  ;  pp.  of  producere  (above). 

redoubt,  an  intrenched  place  of  retreat. 
(Ital.-L.)  Ill  spelt;  through  confusion 
with  redoubtable.  —  Ital.  iddotto,  a  place  of 
retreat.  -  \\.2\.ridotto,ridutto,  pp.of  ridurre, 
to  bring  home.  —  L.  re-ducere,  to  bring 
back. 

reduce.  (L.)  Orig.  to  bring  back.— 
L.  re-ducere,  to  bring  back.  Der.  reduct- 
io7i  (from  the  pp.). 

seduce,  to  lead  astray.  (L.)  L.  se-ducere, 
to  lead  aside.  Der.  seduct-ion  (from  the 
pp.). 

subdue.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  soduen  (after¬ 
wards  altered  to  subdue  for  clearness).— 
O.  F.  souduire,  to  seduce ;  but  the  orig. 
sense  must  have  been  to  subdue.  —  L.  sub- 
ducere,  to  bring  under. 

superinduce.  (L.)  L.  super,  beyond ; 
and  hi-ducere,  to  induce. 

traduce,  to  defame.  (L.)  L.  tra-ducere, 
to  lead  over,  transport,  also,  to  defame. 
Here  tra-  =  trans,  across. 

Dulcet,  sweet.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  doucet 
(Cot.),  of  which  an  older  spelling  must  have 
been  dolcet^  (Ital.  dolcetto').^^.  F.  dulce, 
fern,  dols  (F.  doux),  sweet.  —  L.  dulcis, 
sweet. 

douceur.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  douceur,  lit. 
sweetness  (hence,  pleasant  gift).  — L.  duU 
core77i,  acc.  oidulcor,  sweetness.  —  L.  dulcis, 
sweet. 

dulcimer.  (Span.  —  L.)  Roquefort  has 
F.  doulcemer  (undated) ;  it  must  be  bor¬ 
rowed -from  Span.  dulceTiiele,  a  dulcimer; 


named  from  its  sweet  sound.  —  L.  dulce 
7nelos,  sweet  sound ;  see  Melody. 

Dull,  stupid.  (E.)  hi.  E.  dul.  A.  S.  dol, 
foolish ;  put  for  dwol^ ;  cf.  gedwol-god,  a 
false  god,  idol.  —  A.  S.  dwol-,  base  of  pp. 
of  strong  vb.  dwelan,  to  err,  be  stupid.  4“ 
Du.  dol,  mad ;  Goth,  dwals,  foolish,  G. 
toll,  mad.  (.y^DHWAR.)  See  Dwell. 

dolt,  a  stupid  fellow.  (E.)  M.  E.  dull, 
blunt;  extended  from M. E.  dul,  dull  (above). 
Dumb.  (E.)  hi.  E.  doinbe.  A.  S.  du7nb, 
mute,  -f  Du.  do7n,  Icel.  du77ibr,  Swed. 
du77ib,  Dan.  du7n,  Goth,  dtwibs,  G.  du7n7n, 
Goth.  du7nbs  is  allied  to  Goth,  daubs,  deaf ; 
see  Deaf.  "DeT.  du77i77i-y  {  =  du7nb-}/).  \ 

Dump,  an  ill-shapen  piece.  (E.  ?)  Prov. 
E.  dump,  a  clumsy  lump,  a  bit;  dumpy, 
short  and  thick.  Lowl.  Sc.  du7np,  to  beat, 
strike  with  the  feet  (whence  dump  may 
have  meant  a  swelling  due  to  a  blow,  like 
bu77ip').  Cf.  Du.  do7npneus,  a  great  nose; 
Icel.  dumpa,  to  thump ;  and  cf.  Thump. 

dumpling,  a  kind  of  pudding.  (E.  ?) 
A  small  solid  ball  of  pudding ;  du77ip-l-ing 
is  a  double  dimin.  of  dump  (above). 
Dumps,  melancholy.  (Scand.)  Swed. 
dial.  du77ipi7i,  melancholy,  orig.  pp.  of 
dimba,  to  steam,  reek ;  Dan.  dump,  dull, 
low.  +  Du.  do7np,  damp,  hazy,  G.  du77ipf, 
damp.  Allied  to  Damp;  cf.  Ho  damp 
one’s  spirits.’ 

Dun  (i),  brown.  (C.)  A.  S.  dunn,  dark, 
—  Irish  and  Gael,  donn,  brown ;  W.  dwn, 
dun,  dusky. 

donkey.  (C.)  Double  dimin.  with  suf¬ 
fix  -k-ey  (  =  Lowl.  Sc.  -ick-ie,  as  in  hors- 
ickie,  a  little-little  horse,  Banffsh.)  from 
du7t,  familiar  name  for  a  horse,  from  its 
colour  (Romeo,  i.  4.  41).  ^  So  also  hi.  E. 
don-ek,  a  hedge-sparrow,  from  its  colour. 

Dun  (2),  to  urge  for  payment.  (Scand.) 
Cf.  M.  E.  du7ini7ig,  a  loud  noise ;  to  du7i  is 
to  thunder  at  one’s  door.  —  Icel.  duna,  to 
thunder;  ko77ia  einu7n  dyn  fyrir  dyrr,  to 
make  a  din  before  one’s  door ;  Swed.  dana, 
to  make  a  noise.  Allied  to  Din. 

Dunce,  a  stupid  person.  (Scotland.) 
From  the  phr.  ‘a  Duiis  man,’  i.e.  a  native 
of  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire.  In  ridicule  of 
the  disciples  of  John  Du7is  Scotus,  school¬ 
man,  died  A.  D.  1308.^  ^  Not  to  be  confused 
with  John  Scotus  Erigena,  died  a.  n.  875. 
Dune,  a  low  sand-hill ;  see  Down  (2). 
Dung ;  see  Ding. 

Dungeon  ;  see  Domain. 

Duodecimo,  Duodenum ;  see  Dual. 
Dup ;  see  Do  (i). 


LUPE. 


EAGLE. 


Dupe,  a  person  easily  deceived.  (F.)  F. 
dupe^  a  dupe.  The  O.  F.  dupe  meant  a 
hoopoe ;  whence a  dupe,  because  thebird 
was  easily  caught.  (So  also  Bret,  houperik^  a 
hoopoe,  a  dupe.)  Perhaps  of  imitative  origin. 
Duplicate,  Duplicity;  see  Dual. 
Durance,  Duration ;  see  Dure. 
Durbar,  a  hall  of  audience,  levee.  (Pers.) 
Pers.  darbdr,  a  prince’s  court,  levee  ;  lit. 
‘door  of  admittance.’  —  Pers.  dar,  door 
(  =  E.  door) ;  and  bdr^  admittance. 

Dure,  to  last.  (L.)  L.  durare^  to  last. — 
L.  durus^  hard,  lasting.  +  Irish  and  Gael. 
dur^  firm ;  W.  dir,  sure.  Cf.  Gk.  dvva/jLis, 
force.  Der.  dur-ing,  orig.  pres.  pt.  of 
dure\  dur-able,  &c. 

durance,  captivity.  (F.  — L.)  The  orig. 
sense  was  long  endurance  of  hardship.  —  F. 
durer,  to  last ;  with  suffix  -ance ;  see  above. 

duration.  (L.)  A  coined  word;  from 
the  pp.  of  L.  durare,  to  last. 

duress,  hardship.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
duresse.  —  O.  F.  duresce.  —  L.  duritia,  harsh¬ 
ness.  —  L.  durus,  hard,  severe. 

endure.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  enduren.^ 
F.  endurer.  —  F.  en  (L.  iri) ;  and  durer  (L. 
durare),  to  last. 

indurate,  to  harden.  (L.)  From  pp. 
of  L.  in-durare,  to  harden. 

obdurate.  (L.)  L.  obduratus,  pp.  of  ob- 
durare,  to  harden. ^'Li.ob\  and durus,  hard. 

Dusk,  dim.  (E.)  Properly  an  adj.  M.  E. 
dosk,  dark,  dim ;  deosc,  the  same.  Prob. 
allied  to  A.  S.  deorc,  dark.  +  Swed.  dial. 
duska,  to  drizzle ;  duskug,  misty.  Der. 
dusk,  sb. ;  whence  dusk-y,  adj. 

Dust.  (E.)  A.  S.  dust.  4“  Du.  duist, 
Icel.  dust,  dust,  Dan.  dyst,  meal.  Cf.  G. 
dunst,  vapour,  fine  dust.  Allied  to  L. 
fu-mus,  smoke,  Skt.  dhii-li,  dust.  (y'DHU.) 
Dutch,  belonging  to  Holland.  (G.) 
Properly  applied  to  the  Germans.  —  G. 
Deutsch,  German ;  lit.  belonging  to  the 
people;  M.  H.  G.  diut-isk,  where  the 
suffix  -isk  =  Y^.  -ish,  and  diut  is  cognate 
with  A.  S.  ])e6d,  Goth,  thiuda,  a  people, 
nation.  (VTU.) 

Duty  ;  see  Habit. 

Dwale ;  see  Dwell. 

.  Dwarf.  (E.)  M.  E.  dwerg,  dwergh ;  the 


E-,  prefix  ;  see  Ex-. 

Each,  every  one.  (E.)  M.  E.  eche,  elch. 
A.  S.  celc,  each.  Supposed  to  stand  for  <klc, 
short  for  d-lic  or  d-ge-lic^  i.e,  aye-like  (ever- 
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/  represents  the  guttural.  A.  S.  diuerg, 
dweorg,  a  dwarf.  +  Du.  dwerg,  Icel. 
dvergr,  Swed.  Dan.  dverg,  G.  zwerg.  Cf. 
Vedic  Skt.  dhvaras,  a  (female)  evil  spirit. 
(VDHWAR.) 

Dwell.  (E.)  M.  E.  dwellen,  to  linger. 
A.  S.  dwellan,  only  in  the  active  sense  to 
retard,  also  to  seduce.  Causal  of  A.  S. 
dwelan  (pt.  t.  dwcel,  pp.  dwolen),  to  be 
torpid  or  dull,  to  err.  4-  Icel.  dvelja,  to 
dwell,  delay,  orig.  to  hinder ;  Swed.  dvdljas, 
to  dwell  (reflexive)  ;  Dan.  dvcele,  to  linger  ; 
M.  H.  G.  twellen,  to  hinder,  delay. 
(-^DHWAR.)  And  see  Dull. 

dally,  to  trifle.  (E.)  Prov.  E.  dwallee 
(Exmoor  Scolding).  M.  E.  dalien,  to  play, 
trifle.  Allied  to  A.  S.  dweligan,  to  err,  be 
foolish,  O.  N  or  thumb,  dzwtiga,  dwoliga,  the 
same,  Mark,  xii.  27.  And  see  Dull. 

dwale,  deadly  nightshade.  (E.)  Named 
from  its  soporific  effects.  A.  S.  dwala,  an 
error,  stupefaction.  —  A.  S.  dwelan  (above). 
4-  Dan.  dvale,  stupor,  dvaledrik,  a  sopo¬ 
rific,  ‘  dwale-drink.’ 

Dwindle.  (E.)  The  frequent,  form  of 
M.  E.  dwinen,  to  dwindle,  A.  S.  dwinafi, 
to  dwindle,  languish.  4-  Icel.  dvina,  dvina, 
Swed.  tvina,  to  dwindle,  pine  away. 

Dye,  to  colour;  a  colour.  (E.)  M.  E. 
deyen,  vb.,  deh,  sb.  A.  S.  dedgian,  dedgan, 
verb,  to  dye ;  from  dedg,  dedh,  sb.,  dye, 
colour.  Perhaps  allied  to  Dew. 

Dyke ;  see  Dike. 

Dynamic,  relating  to  force.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
SvvafjLiKos,  powerful.  —  Gk.  dvvafjus,  power.  — 
Gk.  bvva^ai,  I  am  strong;  see  Dure. 
(VDU.) 

dynasty,  lordship.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Svi/aareia, 
lordship.  —  Gk.  SvvdcxTTjs,  a  lord.  —  Gk. 
dvvapiai,  I  am  strong. 

Dysentery,  disease  of  the  entrails.  (L. 
—  Gk.)  L.  dysenteria.  —  Gk.  hvaevrepia.  — 
Gk.  dv(T-,  prefix,  with  a  bad  sense  ;  iur^pa, 
pi.,  the  inwards,  bowels,  from  eVros,  within, 
kv,  in  ;  see  Interior. 

Dyspepsy,  indigestion.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
dyspepsia.  —  Gk.  dvcrir&pia.  —  Gk.  dvcrTreirros, 
hard  to  digest. —  Gk.  Sva-,  prefix,  with  a 
bad  sense ;  irkiTT^iv,  to  cook,  digest ;  see 
Cook.  Der.  dyspeptic  (from  SuuTrcTrTos). 

!. 

like).  4"  Du.  elk,  each ;  O.  H.  G.  eogalih, 
M.  H.  G.  iegelich,  G.jeglich.  See  Aye. 
Eager ;  see  Acid. 

Eagle ;  see  Aquiline. 

F 


EAGRE. 


ECHO. 
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Eagre,  tidal  wave  in  a  river.  (E.)  A.  S. 
eagor-,  egor-,  in  comp,  edgor-stream^  ocean- 
stream. -j-Icel.  cegir,  ocean. 

Ear  (i),  organ  of  hearing.  (E.)  M.  E. 
ere.  A.  S.  edre.  +  Du.  oor,  I  cel.  eyra,  Swed. 
dra^  Dan.  ore,  G.  ohr,  Goth,  auso,  Russ. 
ucho,  L.  auris,  Gk.  oSs.  Allied  to  Skt.  av, 
to  be  pleased,  L.  aiidire,  to  hear.  (y^AW.) 

earwig,  an  insect.  (E.l  A.  S.  eoi'- 
wicga,  lit.  ‘ear-horse,’  from  its  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  creep  into  the  ear.  A.  S.  wicg,  a 
horse,  or  a  runner  ;  allied  to  Wag. 

Ear  (2),  spike  of  com.  (E.)  M.  E.  er. 
A.  S.  ear  (pi.) ;  Northumb.  M^r.+Du.  aar, 
Icel.  Dan.  Swed.  ax  (for  ahs),  Goth,  ahs, 
G.  dhre.  Allied  to  Awn.  (y'  AK.) 

Ear  (3),  to  plough.  (E.)  M.  E.  eren. 
A.  S.  e7'iatt,  to  plough.  +  Icel.  erja,  Goth. 
a^jan,  Irish  arawi,  I  plough,  L.  arare, 
Gk.  dpooj,  I  plough,  (y^  AR.) 

Earl.  (E.)  M.  E.  erl.  A.  S.  eorl.  + 
Jctl.jarl,  O.  Sax.  erl,  a  man. 

Early ;  see  Ere. 

Earn.  (E.)  M.  E.  ernien.  A.  S.  eamian. 
G.  emten,  to  reap,  from  er7tte,  harv^est, 
from  O.  H.G.  ar7te7t,  to  reap,  earn.  p.  From 
the  sb.  seen  in  O.  H.  G.  erm,  Goth,  asans, 
a  harvest,  (y'  AS.) 

Earnest  (i),  seriousness.  (E.)  Properly 
a  sb.,  as  in  ‘  in  earnest.’  M.  E.  e7mest,  sb. 
A.  S.  eo7'7iest,  sb.  +Du.  emst,  sb. ;  G.  e7'7ist. 
(Base  ARN.) 

Earnest  (2),  a  pledge.  (C.)  The  t  is 
added,  hi.  E.  ernes.  -  W.  e7'7ies,  an  earnest ; 
ern,  a  pledge.  Gael,  earlas,  an  earnest- 
penny  (prov.  E.  arks'). 

Earth..  (E.)  hi.  E.  e7'tJie.  A.  S.  eor^e. 
-I-  Du.  aarde,  Icel.  Jot^,  Dan.  Swed.  yW, 
Goth,  ah'tha,  G.  erde.  Cf.  Gk.  €pa,  earth. 
Earwig;  see  Ear  (i). 

Ease.  (F.)  hi.  E.  ese.  -  O.  F.  aise,  ease. 
Cf.  Ital.  agio,  Port,  azo,  ease.  Grig,  un¬ 
known. 

disease.  (F.)  O.  F.  des-aise,  want  of 
ease.-O.F.  des-  (L.  dis-)  ;  aise,  ease. 
Easel ;  see  Ass. 

East,  the  quarter  of  sun-rise.  (E.)  hi.  E 
esl.  A.  S.  edst,  adv.,  in  the  east ;  edslan, 
from  the  east,  -f-  Du.  oosi,  sb.,  Icel.  austr, 
Dan.  dst,  Swed.  dstan,  G.  osten,  ost.  Also 
L.  aur-ora,  daw’n,  Gk.  ryd;y,  €a;s,  avojs,  dawn, 
Skt.  ns  has,  da\m.  US.) 

easter.  (E.)  hi.  E.  ester.  A.  S.  edstor-, 
in  comp. ;  pi.  edstro,  Easter.  —  A.  S.  Eastre, 
a  goddess  whose  festivities  were  in  April. 
Allied  to  East ;  from  the  increasing  light 
and  warmth  of  spring. 


sterling.  (E.)  M.  E.  sterlmg,  a  ster¬ 
ling  coin  ;  named  from  the  Esterlings  (i.  e. 
easterlings,  men  of  the  east)  ;  this  w^as  a 
name  for  the  Hanse  merchants  in  London, 
temp.  Henry  III.  —  hi.  E.  est,  east.  See  East. 
Eat.  (E.)  hi.  E.  A.  S.  ^/iZ«.+Du. 

eten,  Icel.  eta,  Swed.  dta,  Dan.  cede,  Goth. 
itan,  G.  essen,  L.  edere,  Gk.  ebeiv,  Skt.  ad, 
to  eat.  AD.)  See  Tooth. 

etch,  to  engrave  with  acids.  (Du.  — G.) 
Du.  etsen,  to  etch.  —  G.  dtzen,  to  corrode, 
etch  ;  a  derivative  of  G.  essen,  to  eat. 

fret  (i),  to  eat  away.  (E.)  K.S.f7'eta7t, 
short  for  for-etan,  to  devour  entirely.  + 
Goth.  fra-ita7i,  to  devour  entirely;  Du. 
vreten,  Q.f7'essen  {  =  ver-esse7i). 

orts,  remnants,  leavings.  (E.)  hi.  E. 
ortes.  From  A.  S.  or-,  out  (what  is  left) ; 
eta7t,  to  eat.  Proved  by  O.  Du.  orete,  a 
piece  left  after  eating,  Swed.  dial,  ordte, 
urdte,  refuse  fodder.  The  same  prefix  or- 
occurs  in  or-deal ;  for  which  see  Deal. 

Eaves,  the  clipped  edge  of  a  thatched 
roof.  (E.)  M.  E.  euese ;  pi.  eueses  ( = 
eaveses),  A.  S.  efese,  a  clipped  edge  of 
thatch ;  whence  efesian,  to  shear.  Icel. 
ups,  Swed.  dial,  uffs,  Goth,  ubizwa,  a  porch, 
from  the  projection  of  the  eaves  ;  O.  H.  G. 
opasa.  Grig,  sense  ‘that  which  projects 
or  is  over;’  allied  to  Over.  Der. 
dropper,  one  who  stands  under  droppings 
from  the  eaves,  a  secret  listener. 

Ebb.  (E.)  M.E.  ebbe.  A.  S.  ebba,  ebb 
of  the  tide.  +  Du.  eb,  ebbe,  sb.,  Dan.  ebbe, 
sb.  and  vb.,  Swed.  ebb,  sb.  Allied  to  Even. 

Ebony,  a  hard  wood.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.  — 
Heb.)  Formerly  ebene.  —  G.  F.  ebefte,  ebony. 

—  L.  }iebe7ius,  ebe7iu7n.  —  Gk.  e(3evos, 

—  Heb.  hobnUn,  pi.,  ebony  wood  ;  from  its 
hardness  ;  from  Heb.  eben,  a  stone. 

Ebriety,  drunkenness.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.eb7'iete. 

—  L.  acc.  ebrietatem.’^Y.  ebrius,  drunken. 
Der.  in-ebriate,  to  make  drunken. 

sober.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  sobre.  —  F.  sobre. 
Y.  sobrium,  acc.  of  sobrius,  sober.  — L. 

=  se-,  apart,  hence,  not;  ebrius,  drunk.  Der. 
sobriety,  F.  sobriete,  L.  acc.  sobrietatem. 
Ebullition ;  see  Bull  (2). 

Eccentric  ;  see  Centre. 

^Ecclesiastic.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Low  L.  eccle^ 
siasticus.  —  Gk.  eKKXrjaiaaTiKos,  belonging 
to  the  kH/cXrjaia,  i.e.  assembly,  church.— 
Gk.  €KK\rjTos,  summoned,  —  Gk.  €Kfca\€OJ,  I 
call  forth.  —  Gk.  k/c,  out ;  KaXeoj,  I  call. 
Echo.  (L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  eceo.^^Y.  echo. 

—  Gk.  a  sound,  echo ;  cf.  VXn> 

a  ringing  noise.  Der.  cat-ech-ise,  q.  v. 


ECLAT, 


EITHER. 


Eclat;  see  Slit. 

Eclectic  ;  see  Logic. 

Eclipse.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  eclips, 
clips.  —  O.  F.  eclipse.  —  L.  eclipsis.  —  Gk. 
eK\€iif/iSy  a  failure,  esp.  of  light  of  the  sun. 

—  Gk.  €K\e'nr€ii/,  to  leave  out,  suffer  eclipse. 

—  Gk.  €/c,  out ;  XeiTTHVf  to  leave, 

ellipse.  (L.  —  Gk.)  ellipsis. 

—  L.  ellipsis.  —  Gk.  €\\€iipLS,  a  defect,  an 
ellipse  of  a  word ;  also,  an  oval  figure, 
because  its  plane  forms  with  the  base  of 
the  cone  a  less  angle  than  that  of  a  para¬ 
bola.  —  Gk.  €XKdTT€iv,  to  leave  in,  leave 
behind.  —  Gk.  lA-,  for  ev,  in ;  Keinfiv,  to 
leave.  Der.  elliptic-al,  adj.,  Gk.  kWcLTiTLKos. 

Eclogue ;  see  Logic. 

Economy.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Formerly 
(Econo7ny.  —  O.  F.  ceconomie.  —  L.  ceconomia.  — 
Gk.  olKovofJLia,  management  of  a  household. 

—  Gk.  oIko-,  for  oIkos,  a  house  ;  and  ve/xeiv, 
to  deal  out.  See  Wick  (2)  and  Womad. 

ecumenical,  general.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Low 
L.  cectwienicus .  —  Gk.oiA:ou/ievi/f6s,  universal. 

—  Gk.  oiKovixkvr]  (sc.  7^),  the  inhabited 
world,  fern,  of  olKovjji^vos,  pres.  pt.  pass,  of 
oifcecu,  I  inhabit.  —  Gk.  olkos,  a  house. 

Ecstasy ;  see  Statics. 

Ecumenical ;  see  Economy. 

Eddy.  (Scand.)  Icel.  i'Sa,  an  eddy, 
whirl-pool ;  cf.  i^a,  to  whirl  about ;  Swed. 
dial.  i^Uy  idd,  Dan.  dial,  ide^  the  same. 
Formed  from  Icel.  i^-,  A.  S.  ed-y  Goth,  id-, 
back ;  only  found  as  a  prefix. 

Edge.  (E.)  M.  E.  egge.  A.  S.  ecg,  an 
edge,  border,  -f-  Du.  egge,  Icel.  Swed.  egg, 
Dan.  eg,  G.  ecke.  Cf.  L.  acies,  Gk.  aKis,  a 
point,  Skt.  agriy  edge,  comer,  AK.) 

egg  (2),  to  instigate.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
eggen.'^Yz^.  eggja,  to  goad  on.  — Icel.  egg, 
an  edge  (point). 

Edible,  eatable.  (L.)  Low  L.  edibilis. 

—  L.  ederCy  to  eat ;  see  Eat. 
esculent,  eatable.  (L.)  L.  esculentus, 

fit  for  eating.  —  L.  escare,  to  eat ;  from  escay 
food.  Put  for  edca'^.^Y^.  edere,  to  eat. 

obese,  fat.  (L.)  L.  obesus,  (i)  eaten 
away,  wasted;  (2)  fat,  lit.  ‘that  which  has 
devoured.’  —  L.  obesuSy  pp.  of  obedere,  to  eat 
away.  —  L.  ob\  edei'e,  to  eat.  Ler.  obes-i-ty. 
Edict ;  see  Diction. 

Edify.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  edifier. - L.  cedi- 
Jica7'e,  to  build  (hence,  instruct).  —  L.  cedi-, 
crude  form  of  cedes,  a  building,  orig.  a  hearth ; 
-Jic-y  for  facere,  to  make.  (^  IDH.)  Der. 
edifice,  f.  edifice,  L.  cedifichim,  a  building; 
ed-iky  L.  cedilis,  a  magistrate  who  had  the 
care  of  public  buildings. 


Edition  ;  see  Date  (i). 

Educate,  Educe  ;  see  Duke. 

Eel.  (E.)  M.E.  ^/.  A.  S.  (Bl.’^-’Dn.aal, 
Icel.  ally  Dan.  aal,  Swed.  dl,  G.  aal.  Allied 
to  L.  anguilla,  an  eel,  anguis,  Gk.  c'xtJ, 
Skt.  ahi,  a  snake.  (^  AGH.) 

Efface ;  see  Pace. 

Effect ;  see  Pact. 

Effeminate ;  see  Peminine. 

Effendi,  sir,  master.  (Turkish  —  Gk.) 
efe^idiy  sir. —  Mod.  Gk.  d'pkvrrjs,  for 
Gk.  avOevTTjSy  a  despotic  master,  ruler;  see 
Authentic. 

Effervesce ;  see  Pervent. 

Effete  ;  see  Petus. 

Efficicacy,  Efficient ;  see  Pact. 

Effigy  ;  see  Pigure. 

Efflorescence ;  see  Ploral. 

Effluence ;  see  Pluent. 

Effort  ;  see  Porce. 

Effrontery ;  see  Pront. 

Effulgent  ;  see  Pulgent. 

Effuse  ;  see  Puse  (i). 

(Oj  <^val  body  whence  chickens, 
&c.  are  hatched.  (E.)  M.  E.  eg,  also  ey  ; 
pi.  cgges,  eiren.  A.  S.  ceg,  pi.  cegru.  +  Du. 
ei,  Icel.  egg,  Dan.  ceg,  Swed.  dgg,  G.  ei, 
Irish  ugh,  Gael,  ubh,  W.  vjy,  L.  ouuniy  Gk. 
w6v.  Allied  to  L.  auis,  a  bird. 

Egg  (2),  to  instigate  ;  see  Edge. 

Eglantine.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  egla7itme, 
O.  F.  aiglantine,  aiglaTitier,  sweet-briar. 
—  Low  L.  acide7it-us^,  prickly  (not  found), 
from  L.  aculeuSy  a  prickle,  dimin.  of 
acus,  a  needle ;  see  aglet,  under  Acid. 
(VAK.) 

Egotist,  Egoist,  a  self-opinionated  per¬ 
son.  (L.)  Coined  from  L.  ego,  I ;  see  1. 

Egregious  ;  see  Gregarious. 

Egress ;  see  Grade. 

Eh !  interj.  (E.)  M.  E.  ey.  A.  S.  ce,  ed. 
Cf.  Du.  he  I  G.  eil 

Eider-duck.  (Scand.)  The  E.  duck  is 
here  added  to  Icel.  ce'Sr,  an  eider-duck  {ce 
pronounced  like  i  in  /fw^).-f-Dan.  ede7'fugl 
(eider-fowl),  Swed.  eider.  Der.  eider-down, 
Icel.  ce^a7'dtin. 

Eight.  (E.)  M.  E.  eighk.  A.  S.  eahta. 
-hDu.  acht,  Icel.  dtta,  Dan.  otte,  Swed.  dtta, 
Goth,  ahtau,  G.  acht,  Irish  ocht,  Gael. 
ochd,  W.  wyth,  L.  octo,  Gk.  oktoj,  Skt. 
ashian.  Der.  eigh-tee7i,  A.  S.  eahtatfiie  ; 
eigh-ty,  eahtatig',  eigh-th,  A.S.eahto'6a, 

Either.  (E.)  yi.lL.  either,  ait  her ',  also 
auther,  other.  A.  S.  cEg])er,  contracted 
form  of  (Bghwce])er.  Comp,  of  d-ge-hwceper; 
where  ^  =  aye,  ge  is  a  prefix,  and  hwce]:er^ 
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whether.  +  Du.  iedei'^  G.  jcder^  O.  II.  G. 
eowedar. 

or  (i),  conj.,  offering  an  alternative. 
(E.)  Short  for  other^  outlier^  anther,  the 
M.E.  forms,  which  also  answer  to  Mod. 
E.  either.  Hence  either  and  or  are  doublets. 
Ejaculate,  Eject ;  see  Jet  (i). 

Eke  (i),  to  augment.  (E.)  M.  E.  eken, 
A.  S.  /r<2;/.+Icel.  auka,  Swed.  oka,  Dan. 
oge,  Goth.  anka7i  (neuter),  L.  aiigere 
(V  WAG.) 

eke  (2b  also.  (E.)  'h\.YL.eek,eke.  A.  S. 
edc.  —  Du.  00k,  Icel.  ank,  Swed.  och  (and), 
Dan.  og  (and),  G.  auch.  All  from  the  verb 
above. 

nickname.  (E.)  hi.  E.  nekeyiame,  also 
eke7iaine  ;  {a  nekename  —  a7i  ekenajne).  See 
Prompt.  Parv.  ;  cf.  L.  ag-fiomen  {ag-  =  ad), 
G.  zuname.  From  eke  and  7ianie.  +  Icel. 
aukiiafn,  Swed.  dknam7i,  Dan.  dge7iav7i,  an 
eke-name,  nickname. 

Elaborate ;  see  Labour. 

Eland,  a  S.  African  antelope.  (Du 
Slavonic.)  Du.  ela7id,  an  elk.  Of  Slav, 
origin  ;  cf.  Russ,  olene,  a  stag ;  see  Elk. 
Elapse ;  see  Lapse. 

Elastic.  (Gk.)  Formerly  ela^stick,  i.e. 
springing  back.  Coined  from  Gk.  eAacu  = 
kXavvoi,  I  drive  (fut.  lAdcr-a;), 

Elate ;  see  Tolerate. 

Elbow,  the  bend  of  the  arm.  (E.)  M.  E. 
elbowe.  A.  S.  elboga.  -  A.  S.  el-,  signifying 
‘  elbow and  boga,  a  bow,  a  bending  (se 
Bow).  A.  S.  el-  is  allied  to  Goth,  alema, 
a  cubit,  L.  uhia,  Gk.  wXlvr),  Skt.  a7'at7ii,  the 
elbow.  AR  and  V  BHUG.)^Du.  elle- 
boog,  Icel.  ahi-bogiy  Dan.  al-bue,  G.  elle7i- 
boge7t.  See  Ell. 

.  Eld,  old  age.  Elder  (i>,  older;  see  Old. 

Elder  (2),  a  tree.  M.E.  eller.  A.  S. 
ellen,  ^//^m.-j-Low  G.  elloorri,  ^  Distinct 
from  alder. 

Eldest;  see  Old. 

Elect ;  see  Legend. 

Electric.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Coined  from  L. 
electru77i,  amber,  which  has  electric  pro¬ 
perties.  —  Gk.  ijX^fCTpov,  amber,  also  shining 
metal ;  allied  to  rjXifCToop,  gleaming,  Skt. 
arch,  to  shine,  (y'  ARK.) 

Electuary,  a  kind  of  confection.  (F. 
L.)  M.E.  letuarie. ^O.F,  lectnah'e,  elec- 
tuaire.^F.  electuarhwi,  a  medicine  that 
dissolves  in  the  mouth.  Perhaps  for  elmcta- 
7‘iu77i  *,  from  elingere,  to  lick  away,  or 
from  Gk.  kKXeix^iy  (the  same). 
Eleemosynary ;  see  Alms. 

Elegant ;  see  Legend. 
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Elegy,  a  funeral  ode.  (F.  —  L.  — Gk.) 
O.  F.  elegie.  -  L.  elegza.  —  Gk.  €A€7€ta,  fern, 
sing.,  an  elegy ;  orig.  neut.  pi.  ofj\ey€Tov, 
a  distich  (of  lament).  —  Gk.  eX€yoSf  a 
lament. 

Element.  (F.  —  L.)  O.Y ,  ele77te7it,'^F. 

ele77ientii77i,  a  first  principle. 

Elephant.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.  —  Heb.)  M.  E. 
olifauTzt.  —  O.  F.  olifa7ity  elephaTiU  —  L. 
elepha7ite77i,  acc.  of  elephas.^G^c..  €\€(pas, 
an  elephant.  —  Heb.  aleph,  eleph,  an  ox. 
Elevate ;  see  Levity. 

Eleven.  (E.)  M.E.  ezileuen.  A. S.  eTtd- 
hifon.  +  Du.  elf,  Icel.  ellifu,  Dan.  elleve, 
Swed.  elfva,  Goth.  aMif  G.  elf  p.  The 
best  form  is  the  Goth,  am-lif  where  am  = 
one  ;  and  -lif  =  Lithuan.  ~lika  (in  vefiolika, 
eleven).  And  prob.Lith./f/^^  =  ten. 

Elf.  (E.)  M.  E.  elf  A.  S.  cslf -\-lcd.  dlf7% 
Dan.  alf  Swed.  G.  elf  Der.  elfm,  adj., 
for  elfeTZ  *. 

oaf,  a  simpleton.  (Scand.)  Prov.  E. 
auf,  an  elf. -Icel.  ilfr,  an  elf.  Chaucer 
uses  elvish  in  the  sense  of  ‘  simple. 

Elicit ;  see  Delicate, 

Elide ;  see  Lesion. 

Eligible  ;  see  Legend. 

Eliminate ;  see  Limit. 

Elision ;  see  Lesion. 

Elixir.  (Arab.)  Arab,  el  iksir,  the 
philosopher’s  stone ;  where  el  is  the  definite 
article. 

Elk,  a  kind  of  deer.  (Scand.)  Icel. 

Swed.  elg,  an  elk.^M.  H.  G.  elch,  Russ. 
olene,  a  stag ;  L.  alces,  Gk.  aXtcrj,  Skt. 
xishya,  a  kind  of  antelope  (Vedic  xicycC). 
Ell.  (E.)  M.E.  elle,  ehie.  A.S.  eln, 
a  cubit.  ^  Du.  ;  Icel.  alhz,  the  arm  from 
the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle^  finger ; 
Swed.  aln,  Dan.  alert,  Goth,  aleiria,  G. 
elle,  ell ;  L.  ulna,  elbow,  cubit ;  Gk.  oiXkvr], 
elbow.  Ell  =  el-  in  el-bow. 

Ellipse  ;  see  Eclipse. 

Elm,  a  tree.  (E.)  A.  S.  elm.^^lFdM.  olm, 
Icel.  dhnr,  Dan,  ahn,  Swed.  ahn,  G.  tdme 
(formerly  el77ie'),  L.  ulmtis.  ^  (V'  AL.) 
Elocution  ;  see  Loquacious. 
Elongate ;  see  Long. 

Elope ;  see  Leap. 

Eloquent ;  see  Loquacious. 

Else,  otherwise.  (E.)  A.  S.  elles,  adv. ; 
from  base  el-,  signifying  ‘  other.’  +  Swed. 
eljest,  Goth.  aljis\  allied  to  L.  alias,  and 
to  Alien. 

Elucidate ;  see  Lucid. 

Elude  ;  see  Ludicrous. 

Elysium,  a  heaven.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
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elysium.  —  Gk.  rjXvaLOv,  short  for  rjXxxnov 
TTcbiov,  the  Elysian  field  (Od.  4.  563). 
Emaciate ;  see  Meagre. 

Emanate.  (L.)  L.  emanatus,  pp,  of 
emanare,  to  flow  out.  —  L.  e,  out ;  7?iana7'e, 
to  flow. 

Emancipate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
e^nancipa^'c,  to  set  free.  —  L.  out ;  man- 
cipare^  to  transfer  property. —  L.  mancip-^ 
stem  of  man-cepSy  lit.  one  who  takes  pro¬ 
perty  in  hand  or  receives  it.  —  L.  man-us, 
hand  ;  capere,  to  take ;  see  Manual,  Capa¬ 
cious. 

Emasculate ;  see  Masculine. 

Em-,  p7'ejix.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  em-  =  L.  im-,  for 
in,  in,  before  b  and  p.  Hence  em-balm,  to 
anoint  with  balm  ;  eni-bank,  to  enclose  with 
a  bank,  cast  up  a  bank ;  em-body,  to  invest 
with  a  body,  &c. 

Embargo ;  see  Bar. 

Embark  ;  see  Bark  (i). 

Embarrass;  see  Bar. 

Embassy ;  see  Ambassador. 

Embattle ;  see  Battlement. 
Embellish ;  see  Belle. 

Ember-days.  (E.)  M.  E.  ymber,  as  in 
ymber-weke.  A.  S.  ymbren,  ymb7yne,  a  due 
course,  circuit,  or  period ;  the  ember-days 
are  days  that  7'ecur  at  each  of  the  four  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  The  A.  S. y77ib~7y7te  is  lit. 
'a  running  round.’  -  A.  S.  ymb,  round  (  =  G. 
um,  L.  ambi-)  ;  and  7y7te,  a  run,  course 
(see  Run).  Quite  distinct  from  G. 
quatember,  corrupted  from  L.  quatuor  ie77i- 
pora,  four  seasons. 

Embers,  ashes.  (E.)  M.  E.  e77ie7xs.  A.  S. 
ismyrian,  embers.  -|-  Icel.  emiyrja,  Dan. 
eTUTuer,  M.  H.  G.  ei77iu7'ja,  embers. 
Embezzle,  to  filch.  (F.-L.)  Formerly 
e7nbesile,  embesell ;  no  doubt  the  same  as 
the  obsolete  verb  imbecill,  to  weaken,  en¬ 
feeble,  diminish,  subtract  from.  A  shop- 
boy  CTfibezzles  or  diminishes  his  master’s 
store  imperceptibly  by  repeated  filching. 
The  verb  is  from  the  adj.  iinbecile,  formerly 
ii7ibecile  ;  see  Imbecile. 

Emblem.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  O.  F.  emble77ie. 

—  L.  e77ible7na.  —  Gk.  (Eix^KrjjjLa,  a  thing  put 
on,  an  ornament.  -  Gk.  kfx-  =  kv,  in,  on  ;  /3dX- 
X(iv,  to  throw,  to  put.  See  Belemnite. 

Embolism.  (F.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  e77ibolis7ne. 

—  Gk.  €fxpo\i(Tfi6s,  an  intercalation  or  in¬ 
sertion  of  days,  to  complete  a  period.  —  Gk. 
€^-  =  €u,  in;  ^dXXuv,  to  cast. 

Emboss  (i),  to  adorn  with  bosses  or 
raised  work.  (F.  -  L.  a7id G.)  From  Em-, 
prefix ;  and  Boss. 
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Emboss  (2),  to  enclose  or  shelter  in  a 
wood.  (F.-L.  a7zd  Teut.)  O.  F.  ezzibos- 
quer,  to  shroud  in  a  wood.  —  O.  F.  = 
L.  in,  in  ;  O.  F.  bosc,  a  wood ;  see  bou¬ 
quet,  under  Bush  (i). 

Embouchure ;  see  Debouch. 
Embrace ;  see  Brace. 

Embrasure.  (F.)  F.  ezztbrasure,  an 
aperture  with  slant  sides.  -  O.  F.  e77ibrase7', 
to  slope  the  sides  of  a  window. —  O.  F.  e77i- 
=  L.  in,  in;  O.  F.  b7'aser,  Ho  skue,  or 
chamfret,*  Cot.  (Of  unknown  origin.) 
Embrocation,  a  fomenting.  (F.  —  Low. 
L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  e77ibrocation.  —  Low  L.  ei?i- 
brocatus,  pp.  of  e77ibrocare,  to  foment.  —  Gk. 
€fj.ppoxrj,  a  fomentation.  —  Gk. 
to  soak  in.  —  Gk.  kpL-  =  ev,  in;  ^pex^i-^j  to 
wet,  soak. 

Embroider ;  see  Broider. 

Embroil ;  see  Broil  (2). 

Embryo.  (F.  —  Gk.)  F oimerly  e777bryon. 
—  O.Y.eznbryon.  —  Gk.  kpL^pvov,  the  embryo, 
foetus.  —  Gk  lyu-  =  kv,  within ;  Ppvov,  neut.  of 
pres.  pt.  of  fipv^iv,  to  be  full  of  a  thing. 
Emendation.  (L.)  Coined  from  the 
pp.  of  L.  e77tendare,  to  free  from  fault.  —  L. 
e,  free  from ;  Tzieztdzmi,  a  fault. 

amend.  (F.  —  L.)  M.E.  azzienden.  — 
F.  a77te7'tder.^'L.  e77ie7ida7'e  (above). 

amends.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  a77zendes. 
sb.  pi.  —  O.  F.  a77iende,  reparation.  —  O.  F. 
a77iender  (above). 

mend.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  77ie7tde7i,  short 
for  M.  E.  a77tenden,  to  amend,  by  loss  of  a\ 
see  amend  (above). 

Emerald,  a  green  gem.  (F.  —  L.  — Gk.) 
M.  E.  e77ieraude.  —  O.  F.  esi7ie7'aude.  —  L. 
S77iaragduf7i,  acc.  of  S77ia7'agdus.  —  Gk.  upd- 
paydos,  an  emerald.  Cf.  Skt.  ztiaz'akata 
(the  same). 

smaragdus.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  S77ia7'agdus 
(above). 

Emerge ;  see  Merge. 

Emerods ;  see  Hemorrhoids. 

Emery,  a  hard  mineral.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  Gk.) 
Formerly  e77ie7'il\  XVII  cent.  —  O.  F. 
e77ieril,  eszneril.  —  Ital.  s77ie7'iglio.  —  Gk. 
(xpijpis,  (Tpvpis,  emery. —  Gk.  apdoj,  I  rub. 
Emetic.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  ezzieticiis.  —  Gk. 
kpeTiKos,  causing  sickness.  —  Gk.  kpkaj,  I 
vomit;  see  Vomit. 

Emigrate  ;  see  Migrate. 

Eminent,  excellent.  (L.)  L.  e77ii7ie7tf-, 
stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  e-77it7tere,  to  project, 
excel.  —  L.  e,  out ;  77ii7ie7'e,  to  project. 

imminent,  near  at  hand.  (L.)  L. 
i77iminent-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  mi-zumere. 
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to  project  over.  —  L.  wi-  —  in^  upon ; 
7nhiere,  to  project. 

prominent,  projecting,  forward.  (L.) 
L.  promine7tt-f  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  pro- 
to  project  forward. 

Emir,  a  commander.  (Arab.)  Arab,  a^iiir^ 
a  nobleman,  prince.  —  Arab,  root  a77iara^ 
he  commanded.  Der.  ad77iir-al,  q.  v. 
Emit  ;  see  Missile. 

Emmet,  an  ant.  (E.)  M.  E.  a77ite^ 
a77iote.  A.  S.  cB77iete,  an  ant.  +  G.  a77icise, 
an  ant.  Doublet,  aTit,  q.  v. 

Emollient ;  see  Mollify. 

Emolument ;  see  Mole  (3). 

Emotion ;  see  Move. 

Emperor ;  see  Pare. 

Emphasis;  see  Phase. 

Empire  ;  see  Pare. 

Empiric,  a  quack  doctor.  (F.  — L. — 
Gk.)  O.  F.  eTTipiriquc.^Y,.  e77ipiricus.^ 
Gk.  kfj.Tr€ipLK6s,  experienced ;  also  one  of  a 
certain  set  of  physicians.  —  Gk.  Ift-  =  ly, 
in ;  TTHpa,  a  trial,  allied  to  iropos,  a  way. 
and  to  E.  Pare. 

Employ ;  see  Ply. 

Emporium,  a  mart.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
e77iporhi77i.  —  Gk.  kpiropiov,  a  mart ;  neut.  of 
kpLwoptos,  commercial.  —  Gk.  lyuTro/^m,  com¬ 
merce,  epLTTOpos,  a  traveller,  merchant.— 
Gk.  kpL-  =  kv,  in ;  nopos,  a  way ;  see  Em¬ 
piric. 

Empty,  void.  (E.)  ^I.  E.  eiiipti.  A.  S. 
c£77itig,  lit.  full  of  leisure.  —  A.  S.  ce77ita, 
<£7}ietta,  leisure. 

Empyrean,  Empyreal,  pertaining  to 
elemental  fire.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Adjectives 
coined  from  L.  e77ipy7'(z-us^  Gk.  kjjLTTvp- 
atoj,  extended  from  epL-irvpos,  exposed  to 
fire.  —  Gk.  l/z-  =  kv,  in  ;  irdp,  fire  ;  see  Pire. 
Emu,  a  bird.  (Port.)  Port,  an  ostrich. 
Emulate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  ce7nnlari^ 
to  try  to  equal.  —  L.  cB77itilus,  striving  to 
equal. 

Emulsion,  a  milk-like  mixture.  (F. — 
L.)  O.  F.  e77iulsion  ;  formed  from  L. 
e77iuls-ns,  pp.  of  e-77itilge7'e,  to  milk  out. — 
L.  e,  out  ;  i7itilgC7X,  to  milk,  allied  to 
Milk. 

En-,  p7'efix,  (F.  — L.)  F.  eit-  —  L.  hi-, 
in ;  sometimes  used  with  a  causal  force,  as 
CTi-case,  cTi-cham,  &c.  See  Em-. 

Enact;  see  Agent. 

Enamel.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  M.E.  en- 
amaile.^Y .  cti  (  =  L.  iTi)^  on  ;  aiiiaile,  put 
for  O.  F.  esinaily  enamel  ( =  Ital.  siiialto), 
from  O.  H.  G.  S77iahja7iy  to  smelt.  See 
Smelt,  verb,  and  Smalt. 


Enamour ;  see  Amatory. 

Encamp  ;  see  Camp. 

Encase ;  see  Capacious. 

Encaustic,  burnt  in.  (F.  —  Gk.)  O.  F. 
eiicaustique.  —  Gk.  kyrcavariKos,  related  to 
burning  in.  —  Gk.  kv,  in  ;  I  bum.  See 
Calm. 

ink.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  eiike,  — 
O. F.  eiique  (F.  enc7'e).-^'L.  encanstu7n,  the 
purple  ink  used  by  the  later  Roman  em¬ 
perors  ;  neut.  of  eiicaustus,  burnt  in.  —  Gk. 
eyTcavaros,  burnt  in.  — Gk.  kv,  in;  Ka'ioj,  I 
bum.  (Cf.  Ital.  iTtchiosti'o,  ink.) 
Enceinte ;  see  Cincture. 

Enchant;  see  Cant  (i). 

Enchase ;  see  Capacious. 

Encircle;  see  Circle. 

Encline ;  see  Incline. 

Enclitic.  (Gk.)  Gk.  kynXiriKos^  en- 
clining ;  used  of  a  word  which  leans  its 
accent  upon  another. —  Gk.  kyKkheiv,  to 
lean  upon,  encline.  —  Gk.  kv,  on  ;  Kkiv€iv,  to 
lean  ;  see  Lean  (i). 

Enclose ;  see  Clause. 

Encomium ;  see  Comedy. 

Encore,  again.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  encore 
(=  Ital.  a7ico7'a')y  again. —  L.  hanc  horaiii, 
for  in  ha7ic  hora77i^  to  this  hour ;  see 
Hour. 

Encounter ;  see  Contra-. 

Encourage ;  see  Cordial. 

Encrinite,  the  stone  lily.  (Gk.)  Coined 
from  Gk.  kv^  in  ;  Kpivov,  a  lily ;  with 

suffix  -ITTjS. 

Encroach ;  see  Crook. 

Encumber ;  see  Cumulate. 
Encyclical,  Encyclopaedia  ;  see 
Cycle. 

End,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  ende.  A.  S.  ende, 
sb.  +  Du.  einde,  Icel.  e7idi,  Sw.  dnde,  Dan. 
ende,  Goth,  andeis,  G.,e7ide,^V.\..  a7ita^  end, 
limit.  ^  Hence  the  prefixes  ante-,  anti-y 
a7i-  in  answer. 

Endeavour ;  see  Habit. 

Endemic,  peculiar  to  a  district.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  €v57] fJL-os,  belonging  to  a  people.— 
Gk.  kv,  in ;  bijpLos,  a  people ;  see  De¬ 
mocracy. 

Endive,  a  plant.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  e7idive.  — 
L.  hitiibiis. 

Endogen ;  see  Genesis. 

Endorse ;  see  Dorsal. 

Endow  ;  see  dowager,  under  Date  (i). 
Endue,  to  endow.  (F.  —  L.)  An  older 
spelling  of  endow',  XVI  cent.  —  O.  F.  eii- 
doer  (later  endouer^,  to  endow  (Burguy).— 
L.  in-,  and  dota7'e^  to  endow,  from  dos 
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(stem  dot-‘')f  a  dowry.  See  Endow. 
^  Distinct  from  hidue. 

Endure ;  see  Dure. 

Enemy ;  see  Amatory. 

Energy.  (F.  -  Gk.)  O.  F.  energie.  — 
Gk.  kvepyeia,  vigour,  action.  —  Gk.  hepyos, 
at  work.  —  Gk.  kv,  in ;  €pyov,  at  work  ; 
see  Work. 

Enervate ;  see  Snare. 

Enfeoff,  to  invest  with  a  fief ;  see  Fief. 
Enfilade ;  see  File  (i). 

Engage ;  see  Gage. 

Engender ;  see  Genus. 

Engine ;  see  Genus. 

Engrain;  see  Grain. 

Engrave ;  see  Grave  (i). 

Engross ;  see  Gross. 

Enhance,  to  advance,  augment.  (F.— 
L.)  M.  E.  enhajisen.  [Of  O.  F.  origin  ; 
but  the  word  is  only  preserved  in  Pro- 
ven9al.]  —  O.  Prov.  enansar,  to  further, 
advance  (Bartsch).  —  O.  Prov.  enans^  before, 
rather.  —  L.  in  ante,  in  front  of,  before ;  see 
Advance.  ^  The  h  is  an  English  insertion. 
Enigma.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  (znigma.  ~  Gli. 
aij/iyfia  (stem  alviyfxar-),  a  riddle,  dark 
saying.  — Gk.  aiviaaopLai,  I  speak  in  riddles. 
—  Gk.  aJvos,  a  tale,  story.  Der.  enigmat¬ 
ic  (from  the  stem). 

Enjoin;  see  Join. 

Enjoy ;  see  Gaud. 

Enlighten  ;  see  Light  (i). 

Enlist;  see  List  (i). 

Enmity ;  see  Amatory. 

Ennui ;  see  Odium. 

Enormous;  see  ISTormal. 

Enough.  (E.)  M.E.  inoh,  enogh  ;  pi. 
inohe,  enoghe.  A.  S.  genoh,  genSg,  pi. 
genoge,  sufficient. —  A.  S.  gened  A,  it  suffices. 
+  Icel.  gnogr,  Dan.  Swed.  nok,  Du.  genoeg, 
G.  genug,  Goth,  ganohs.  The  ge-  is  a  mere 
prefix.  NAK.) 

Enquire ;  see  Query. 

Ensample ;  see  Exempt, 

Ensign;  see  Sign. 

Ensue  ;  see  Sequence. 

Ensure ;  see  Cure. 

Entablature ;  see  Table. 

Entail ;  see  Tailor. 

Enter.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  entren.  -  O.  F. 
entrer.^1^.  i7itrare,  to  go  into.  — L.  in, 
in;  and  y'TAR,  to  cross,  overstep;  cf. 
L.  trans,  across,  Skt.  txi,  to  cross.  See 
Trans-.  Der.  entr-ance. 

Enterprise ;  see  Prehensile. 
Enthusiasm ;  see  Theist. 

Entice.  (F .)  M.  E.  enticen,  —  O.  F.  en- 
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Hcer,  enticher,  to  excite,  entice.  Origin 
unknown  ;  perhaps  allied  to  Tickle. 
Entire  ;  see  Tangent. 

Entity,  being.  (L.)  A  coined  word, 
with  suffix  -ty  from  L.  enti-,  crude  form  of 
ens,  being ;  see  Essence. 

Entomology ;  see  Tome. 

Entrails ;  see  Interior. 

Entreat ;  see  Tract. 

Enumerate;  see  IsTumber. 
Enunciate ;  see  E’uncio. 

Envelop.  (F.-L.  a^td  Teut.)  M.  E. 
efivolupen.  —  O.  F.  envoluper,  later  enve- 
loper,  to  wrap  in,  wrap  round,  enfold.  -  F. 

(  =  L.  in'),  in  ;  and  a  base  volup-,  to  wrap, 
of  Teut.  origin;  this  base  is  perfectly 
represented  by  M.  E.  wlappen,  to  wrap, 
which  is  merely  another  spelling  of  Wrap. 
And  see  Lap  (3).  Der.  envelope,  sb. 

develop,  to  unfold,  open  out.  (F.  —  L. 
<2/2^  Teut.)  F.  developpei',  O.  F.  desveloper. 
—  O.  F.  des-  (  =  L.  dis-),  apart ;  and  the  base 
velop-  or  volnp-  (above). 

Environ ;  see  Veer. 

Envoy ;  see  Viaduct. 

Envy;  see  Vision. 

Epact.  (F.  -  Gk.)  O.  F.  epacte,  an  addi¬ 
tion,  the  epact  (a  term  in  astronomy).  — 
Gk.  ^iraKTos,  added.  —  Gk.  kirdyeiv,  to  bring 
in,  add.  —  Gk.  Itt-,  for  em,  to ;  and  dy€iv, 
to  lead,  bring.  (VAG.) 

Epaulet ;  .see  Spade. 

Ephah,  a  Flebrew  measure.  (Heb. — 
Egypt.)  Heb.  ephah,  a  measure  ;  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  origin  ;  Coptic  epi,  measure. 
Ephemera,  dies  that  live  for  a  day. 
(Uk.)  XVI  cent.  — Gk.  l^i]ii€:pa,  neut.  pi. 
of  €(prjfi€po9,  lasting  for  a  day.  —  Gk.  kcp-  = 
krri,  for;  rjixepa,  a  day.  Der.  ephemer-al, 
adj.,  ephemer-is  (Gk.  €(prjfx€p'is,  a  diary). 
Ephod,  part  of  the  priest’s  habit.  (Heb.) 
Heb.  ephod,  a  vestment.  —  Heb.  dpJiad,  to 
put  on. 

Epi-,  pi'ejix.  (Gk.)  Gk.  k-ni,  upon,  to, 
besides ;  spelt  eph-  in  eph-emei'al,  ep-  in 
ep-och,  ep-ode. 

Epic,  narrative.  (L.  — Gk.)  L.  epiciis.^^ 
Gk.  kiriKos,  narrative.  —  Gk.  cttoj,  word, 
narrative,  song;  see  Voice. 

Epicene,  of  common  gender.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  epicoenus.  —  Gk.  km-Koivos,  common.  — 
Gk.  kni ;  kolvos,  common. 

Epicure,  a  follower  of  Epicurus.  (L. — 
Gk.)  L.  E,picuriis.^^G\i,  ’Em/coupo? ;  lit. 

‘  assistant.’ 

Epicycle ;  see  Cycle. 

Epidemic,  affecting  a  people.  (L.  -  Gk.) 
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Formed  from  L.  epidemus^  epidemic.— Gk. 
€md7]fios,  among  the  people,  general.  —  Gk. 
€7r/,  among;  brjiMos,  people.  See  Irndemic. 
Epidermis;  see  Derm. 

Epiglottis  ;  see  Gloss  (2). 

Epigram;  see  Grammar, 

Epilepsy.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  O.  F.  eptlep- 
sie,  *  the  falling  sickness ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  epi¬ 
lepsia.  —  Gk.  €m\7}ipia,  km\r]ipis,  a  seizure.— 
Gk.  kiriXafx^dueiv^  to  seize  upon.  —  Gk. 
M,  on ;  \apLpdv€iv,  to  seize.  Der.  epileptic 
(Gk.  €Tn\r]VTiK6s). 

Epilogue ;  see  Logic. 

Epiphany;  see  Phantom. 

Episcopal.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  .episcopal. 

—  L.  episcopalis^  belonging  to  a  bishop. 

—  L.  episcopiis^  a  bishop.  —  Gk.  kmaKonos, 
an  over-seer,  bishop.  —  Gk.  km,  upon ; 
(TfcoTTos,  one  that  watches.  (y'SPAK.)  See 
Scope. 

Episode,  a  story  introduced  into  another. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  kireiaobos,  a  coming  in  besides. 

—  Gk.  Itt-  {km),  besides;  etaobos,  an  en¬ 
trance,  elaobLos,  coming  in,  from  cly,  in, 
obos,  a  way. 

Epistle ;  see  Stole. 

Epitaph.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F.  epitaphe.  - 
L.  epitaphhwi.  —  Gk.  kmTd(pios,  upon  a 
tomb.  —  Gk.  km,  on  ;  rdcpos,  a  tomb. 
Epithalamium,  a  marriage-song.  (L. 

—  Gk.)  L.  epithala77iiu??i.  —  Gk.  kmOaXd- 
fiLOv,  bridal  song.  —  Gk.  kni,  upon,  for ; 
OdXafjLos,  bride-chamber. 

Epithet  ;  see  Theme. 

Epitome;  see  Tome. 

Epoch.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Low  L.  epocha.^^ 
Gk.  knoxT],  a  stop,  pause,  fixed  date.  —  Gk. 
Itt-  {km),  upon;  Ixeti',  to  hold,  check. 
(VSAGH.) 

Epode ;  see  Ode. 

Equal.  (L.)  L.  ceqtialis,  equal.  —  L. 
cequus,  just,  exact.  Cf.  Skt.  eka,  one. 

adequate.  (L.)  L.  adcequatus^  pp.  of 
adceqtiare,  to  make  equal  to.  —  L.  ad,  to ; 
cequus,  equal. 

equanimity,  evenness  of  mind.  (L.) 
From  Y,.cequani7nitas,  the  same.  —  \u.cequa71- 
hnis,  of  even  temper,  kind.  —  L.  cequ-us, 
equal ;  a7ii77ius,  mind. 

equation,  a  statement  of  equality.  (L.) 
L.  acc.  cequatio7ie77i,  an  equalising ;  from 
pp.  of  cequa7'e,  to  make  equal. —  L.  cequus, 
equal. 

equilibrium,  even  balancing.  (L.)  L. 
cequilibriu77i.  —  L.  cequilib7'is ,  evenly 
balanced.  —  L.  cequi-,  for  cequus,  even ;  li- 
brare,  to  balance ;  see  Librate. 


equinox.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  eqtcmoxe.^la. 
cequi7ioctiu77i,  time  of  equal  day  and  night. 

—  L.  cequi-,  for  cequus ;  Ttocti-,  crude  form 
of  710X,  a  night ;  see  Wight. 

equipollent,  equally  potent.  (F.  — L.) 
O.  F.  equipole7tt.’~^^.  cequipollcTit-,  stem  of 
cequipolleTts ,  of  equal  power.  —  L.  cequi-,  for 
cequus ;  pollens,  pres.  pt.  of  pollere,  to  be 
strong. 

equity.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  equite.  —  L. 
cequitate7n,  acc.  of  cequitas,  equity.  —  L. 
cequus,  equal. 

equivalent.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  equivalent. 

—  L.  cequiuale7tt-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of 
cequiuale7'e,  to  be  of  equal  force.  —  L.  cequi- 
{ceqtius);  ualere,  to  be  worth;  see  Value. 

equivocal.  (L.)  Formed  from  L. 
cequiuoc-us,  of  doubtful  sense. —  L.  cequi- 
{cequus)  ;  uoc-,  stem  of  uox,  voice,  sense ; 
see  Voice.  Der.  equivoc-ate,  to  speak 
doubtfully.  ^  So  also  equi-a7tgular,  equi- 
77iultiple,  &c. 

iniquity,  vice.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  hi- 
iquitee.  —  F.  hiiquite.  —  L.  iniquitate77i,  acc. 
of  hiiquitas,  injustice.  —  L.  in,  not ;  cequitas, 
equity;  see  equity  (above). 

Equerry,  an  officer  who  has  charge  of 
horses  and  stables.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  Pro¬ 
perly  equeriy  means  a  stable,  and  mod.  E. 
eque7'ry  stands  icye  eque7'ry-77ia7i.  —  F.  ecu7'ie, 
O.  F.  escuide,  a  stable ;  Low  L.  scui'ia,  a 
stable.  —  O.  H.  G.  skiira,  skiu7'a  (G. 
schauer),  a  shelter,  stable.  (y'SKU.) 
^  Spelt  equerry  to  make  it  look  as  if 
allied  to  equhie. 

Equestrian ;  see  Equine. 
Equilibrium ;  see  Equal. 

Equine.  (L.)  L.  equhius,  relating  to 
horses.  —  L.  equus,  a  horse.  +  Gk.  ittttos, 
LKKos ;  Skt.  aqva,  lit.  *  runner.’  (y'AK.) 

equestrian.  (L.)  Formed  from  L. 
equestri-,  crude  form  of  equester,  bel®nging 
to  horsemen.  — L.  eques,  a  horseman. —  L. 
equus,  a  horse. 

Equinox ;  see  Equal. 

Equip,  to  furnish,  fit  out.  (F.  — Scand.) 
O.  F.  equiper,  esquiper,  to  fit  out.  —  Icel. 
skipa,  to  set  in  order,  allied  to  skapa,  to 
shape.  Allied  to  Shape.  Der.  equip-age, 

-7ne7it. 

Equipollent,  Equity;  see  Equal. 
Equivalent,  Equivocal ;  see  Equal. 
Era.^  (L.)  L.  ce7'a,  an  era,  fixed  date. 
From  a  particular  sense  of  cera,  counters 
(for  calculation),  pi.  of  ces,  brass,  money. 
Eradicate ;  see  Radix. 

Erase ;  see  Rase. 


ERE. 
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Ere,  before.  (E.)  M.  E.  A.  S. 
soon,  before ;  prep.  adv.  and  conj.  Du. 
eer,  Icel.  dr,  O.  H.  G.  er,  G.  eher\  Goth. 
air,  adv.,  early,  soon.  ^  positive,  not  a 
comparative,  form. 

^  early,  soon.  (E.)  M.  E.  erly.  A.  S. 
<£rl{ce,^^&v. ;  from  drltc^',  adj.,  not  used.- 
A.  S.  dr,  soon ;  He,  like. 

^  erst,  soonest.  (E.)  M.  E.  erst.  A.  S. 
drest,  superl.  of  dr,  soon. 

or  (2),  ere.  (E.)  M.  E.  or,  er,  ar,  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  ere.  A.  S.  dr  (above).  (In 
the  phrases  or  ere,  or  everi) 

Erect ;  see  Regent. 

Ermine,  a  beast.  (F.  -  O.  H.  G.)  M.  E. 
ermine.  •—  O.  F.  ermine  (F.  hermine').^ 
O.  H.  G.  harmin,  ermine- fur  (G.  ermelin). 
—  O.  H.  G.  harmo,  an  ermine.  A.  S. 
hearma',  Lithuan.  szarmu.  Littre  ap¬ 
proves  the  derivation  from  Armenius  mus, 
an  Armenian  mouse ;  cf.  Ponticus  mus,  an 
ermine. 

Erode ;  see  Rodent. 

Erotic.  (Gk.)  Gk.  epcon/cos,  relating  to 
love.  —  Gk.  kpojTi-,  crude  form  of  Lcus, 
love. 

Err,  to  stray.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  erren.'^ 
O.  F.  errer.^^'L,.  errare,  to  wander  (for 
ers-are  *).  -f-  G.  irren,  to  stray,  Goth. 
airzjan,  to  make  to  stray.  (v^AR.) 

aberration.  (L.)  From  L.  acc.  aberr- 
ationem,  a  wandering  from  \  from  pp.  of 
ab-errare,  to  wander  from. 

errant,  wandering.  (F.  — iL.)  F.  errant, 
pres.  pt.  of  errer  (above). 

erratum,  an  error.  (E.)  L,  erratum, 
neut.  of  pp.  of  errare,  to  make  a  mistake. 

erroneous,  faulty.  (L.)  Put  for  L. 
erromus,  wandering.  -  L.  errare  (above) 
error.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  errour.  —  L. 
errorem,  acc.  of  error,  a  mistake.  —  L. 
errai'e  (above). 

Errand.  (E.)  M.  E.  erende.  A.  S. 
(Erende,  a  message,  business.  Icel 
eyrei^i,  orendi,  Swed.  drende,  Dan.  cErende  \ 
U.  H.  G  drunti,  a  message.  The  form  of 
the  word  is  that  of  an  old  pres.  pt.  :  per¬ 
haps  ^  a  going,’  from  y^AR,  to  go. 

Errant,  Erratum,  &c. ;  see  Err. 

Erst ;  see  Ere. 

Erubescent ;  see  Ruby. 

Eructate.  (L.)  F rom  pp.  of  L.  eructare, 
to  belch  out.  -  L.  e,  out ;  ructare,  to  belch  : 
allied  to  rugire,  to  bellow.  (a/RU 
Erudite ;  see  Rude. 

Eruption ;  see  Rupture. 

Erysipelas,  a  redness  on  the  skin.  (L. 
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—  Gk.)  L.  erysipelas.  —  Gk.  IpvaiTT^Xas, 
redness  on  the  skin.  «  Gk.  kpvji"-,  for 
€pve-p6s,  red;  ireWa,  skin. 

Escalade ;  see  Scan. 

Escape;  see  Cape  (i). 

Escarpment ;  see  Scarp. 

Escheat ;  see  Cadence. 

Eschew;  see  Shy. 

Escort ;  see  Regent. 

Esculent ;  see  Edible. 

Escutcheon ;  see  Esquire. 
Esophagus,  gullet.  (L.  -  Gk.)  Late  L. 
i^sopkag'us.  ^  Gh.  oiaoepayos,  the  gullet,  lit. 
conveyer  of  food.  —  Gk.  oiar-oj,  I  shall  carry, 
from  a  base  oi-,  to  carry  (Skt.  vi,  to  drive)  ; 
(pay-,  base  of  cpayeiv,  to  eat. 

Esoteric.  (Gk.)  Gk.  kawrepiKos,  inner; 
hence,  secret. —  Gk.  kadr^pos,  inner,  comp, 
of  €(7cy,  adv.,  within;  from  ks  =  dis,  into, 
prep.  Opposed  to  exoteric. 

Espalier ;  see  Spade. 

Especial;  see  Species. 

Esplanade ;  see  Plain. 

Espouse;  see  Sponsor. 

Espy;  see  Species. 

Esquire,  a  shield-bearer.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
squyer.^O.  F.  escuyer,  escuier,  a  squire.— 
Low  L.  scutarius,  a  shield-bearer.  —  L. 
scut-um,  a  shield,  cover  (F.  ecu).  (y'SKU.) 
Doublet,  .squire. 

escutcheon,  scutcheon,  a  painted 
shield.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly  scutchion, 
scuchin ;  XVI  cent.  —  O.  F.  escusson,  the 
same ;  answering  to  a  Low  L.  acc.  scutio- 
nem  *,  extended  from  L.  scutum,  a  shield. 
Essay,  Assay,  an  attempt,  trial.  (F.  - 
L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  essai,  a  trial.  —  L.  exagium, 
a  trial  of  ^weight.  —  Gk.  k^dyiov,  a  weighing. 
-Gk.  k^dy€Lv,  to  lead  out,  export  goods. 

—  Gk.  1^,  out;  dyeiv,  to  lead.  (y'AG.) 
Essence,  a  quality,  being.  (F  — L.)  F. 
essence.  — L.  essentia,  a  being. —  L.  essent-, 
stem  of  old  pres,  part  of  esse,  to  be! 

(y^  AS.)  See  Is.  Der.  essenti-al ;  and 
see  entity. 

quintessence,  pure  essence.  (F.-L.) 
Lit.  ^  fifth  essence.’  —  L.  quinta  essentia,  fifth 
essence  (in  addition  to  the  four  elements). 
Establish,  Estate  ;  see  State. 

Esteem,  to  value.  (F.-L.)  O.Y.esti- 
mer.  —  L.  cestimare,  O.  L.  cestumare,  to 
value.  Allied  to  Sabine  aisos,  prayer,  Skt. 
isJi,  to  desire,  (y'  IS.) 

^  aim,  to  endeavour  after.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
eimen.  —  O.  F.  aesmer,  esmer,  to  estimate, 
aim  at,  intend.  — L.  ad',  and  cestimare,  to 
estimate. 
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ESTRANGE. 


estimate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  (Bsti- 
mare,  to  value  (above). 

Estrange ;  see  Exterior. 

Estuary,  mouth  of  a  tidal  river.  (L.) 
L.  (Estuariu77i^  the  same.  —  L.  (Bstua7'e^  to 
surge,  foam  as  the  tide. -■  L.  heat, 

surge,  tide,  IDH.) 

Etch  ;  see  Eat. 

Eternal.  (F.  —  L.)  hl.E.  ete7'7iel.  —  F. 
ete7'7iel.  —  L.  (Ete7'nalis,  eternal.  —  L.  (Bter7ius, 
lit.  lasting  for  an  age  ;  put  for  cBui-te7’7ius'^ 

—  L.  (Eui-,  for  cenii77i,  an  age.  See  Age. 
Ether,  pure  upper  air.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
(Ether.  —  Gk.  aWrjp,  upper  air;  from  its 
glowing.  —  Gk.  aiOeiv,  to  glow.  (^IDH.) 

Ethic,  relating  to  custom.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  ethicus,  moral.  —  Gk.  i^Olkos,  moral. 

Gk.  ^Oos,  custom,  moral  nature  ;  cf.  eOos, 
manner,  custom.  +  Goth,  sidtis,  G.  sitte, 
custom ;  Skt.  svadhd,  self-will,  strength, 
from  sva,  self,  dhd^  to  place.^ 

Ethnic,  relating  to  a  nation.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  cthfiiciis .  ™  Gk.  eOyLtcos,  national.  —  Gk. 
eOvos,  a  nation. 

Etiquette  ;  see  Stick  (i). 

Etymon,  the  true  source  of  a  word. 
(L.  —  Gk.)  L.  ety7no7t.  —  Gk.  irvixov  ;  neut. 
of  eTVfjLos,  real,  true.  —  Gk.  Ireos,  true.  Al¬ 
lied  to  Sooth. 

etymology.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F. 
etyniologie.  —  L.  ety77iologia.  —  Gk.  Irvpo 
Xoyia,  etymology.  —  Gk.  eru/io-s,  true ;  -XojLa, 
account,  from  Xeyeiv,  to  speak. 

Eu-,  prefix,  well.  (Gk.)  Gk.  cu,  well  ; 
neut.  of  evs,  good,  put  for  Itr-us*,  real,  from 
AS,  to  be. 

Eucharist,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  lit.  thanks¬ 
giving.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  eiicharistia.  —  Gk. 
^v-gapLCTTia,  a  giving  of  thanks.  —  Gk.  €u, 
well ;  i  shew  favour,  from 

favour,  (y^  GHAR.) 

Eulogy ;  see  Logic. 

Eunuch,  one  who  is  castrated.  (L. 
Gk.)  L.  eu7iuchus.  —  Gk.  £vv-ovxos,  a 
chamberlain ;  one  who  had  charge  of 
sleeping  apartments.  —  Gk.  €1/1/77,  2.  couch ; 
€X^Lv,  to  keep,  have  in  charge. 
Euphemism,  a  softened  expression. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  €v(p7]fJLL(T(JL6s,  the  same  as  ev(prjfx'ia, 
the  use  of  words  of  good  omen.  —  Gk.  ev, 
well ;  (prjfj-i,  1  speak.  BHA.) 
Euphony.  (Gk.)  Gk.  evcpcov'ia,  a  pleas¬ 
ing  sound. —  Gk.  €V(pctjvos,  sweet-voiced. 
Gk.  €v,  well ;  cpojvr],  voice.  ( V  BHA.) 
Euphrasy,  the  plant  eye-bright.  (Gk.) 
Supposed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  eyes ;  lit. 
'delight.’  —  Gk,  ixxppacia,  delight.  ■■  Gk. 


(v(ppaLU€Li',  to  delight,  cheer.  —  Gk.  €v,  well ; 
(pp^v-,  base  of  (pp'nr,  midriff,  heart,  mind. 

Euphuism,  affectation  in  speaking.  (Gk  ) 
So  named  from  a  book  Euphues,  by  J. 
Lyly  (1579). -Gk.  ^v(pvi]s,  well-grown,  ex¬ 
cellent. -Gk.  €v,  well;  </)U77,  growth,  from 
(pvopai,  I  grow.  (V  BHU.) 

Euroclydon,  a  tempestuous  wind.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  evpoKXvBojv,  supposed  to  mean  ‘  a 
storm  from  the  east.’  — Gk.  evpo-s,  S.  E. 
wind;  kXvZojv,  surge,  from  /cXv^eiv,  to 
surge,  dash  as  waves. 

Euthanasia,  easy  death.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
evOavacTLa,  easy  death  ;  cf.  evOavaros,  dying 
well.  -  Gk.  €u,  well ;  OaveTv,  to  die. 
Evacuate ;  see  Vacate. 

Evade,  to  shun.  (F.  — L.)  F.  evader.'^ 
L.  euadere  (pp.  euasus),  to  escape.  — L.  e, 
away  ;  uadere,  to  go.  Der.  evas-ioti  (from 
the  pp.) 

invade.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  hivader.  —  L. 
i7i-uade7'e  (pp.  hi-tiasiis),  to  enter,  invade. 
L.  ht,  in  ;  uadere.  Der.  t7ivas-io7i. 
pervade.  (L.)  L.  per-uadere,  to  go 
through. 

Evanescent ;  see  Vanish. 

Evangelist,  writer  of  a  gospel.  (F.— 
L.  —  Gk. )  O.  F.  eva7igeliste.  —  L.  euangel- 
ista.  —  Gk.  €vayyeXi(JT^s.  —  Gk.  evayyeXiov, 
a  reward  for  good  tidings,  gospel.  —  Gk. 
€V,  well ;  ayyiXia,  tidings,  from  dyyeXos,  a 
messenger ;  see  Angel. 

Evaporate ;  see  Vapour. 

Evasion ;  see  Evade. 

Eve,  Even,  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 
(E.)  Eve  is  short  for  eve7t ;  (for  eve7ting, 
see  below).  M.  E.  eue,  euen.  A.  S.  <Efe7i, 
efe7t.  +  O.  Sax.  dva7id,  Icel.  aftan,  Swed. 
afton,  Dan.  afteTi,  G.  aheTid.  Supposed  to 
mean  the  'after’  part  of  the  day;  allied  to 
Aft.  Cf.  Skt.  apard,  posterior ;  apard  san- 
dhyd,  evening  twilight.  Der.  eveTi-tide,  A.  S. 
(jepe7itid . 

evening,  even.  (E.)  hi.  E.  eiienmg. 
A.  S.  cef7iu7ig,  put  for  <jefe7iU7tg'^  \  formed 
from  <kfe7i,  even,  with  suffix  -ung. 

Even,  level.  (E.)  M.  E.  euen{eve7i).  A.S. 
efe7i,  ^/j’^.^Du.  cve7i,^  Icel.  jaf7i,  \d^ii.jcBV7t, 
Swed.yVzww,  Goth.  tb7ts,  G.  ebeft. 

anent,  regarding,  with  reference  to. 
(E.)  M.  E.  a7ient,  aTtentis ;  older  fonn 
a7iefent,  where  the  t  is  excrescent.  A.S. 
a7iefe7i,  ouefcn,  near ;  also  written  ane77in. 
—  A.  S.  07t,  on  ;  efeTt,  even.  Hence  07iefn  = 
even  with,  on  an  equality  with.+G.  nebc7% 
(for  m  ebe7i). 

Ever.  (E.)  M.  E.  cuer  {ever).  A.  S. 


EVICT. 

&fre,  ever.  Related  to  A.  S.  awa,  Goth.  | 
aiw,  ever.  Der.  ever-lasting^  ever-more.  j 
every,  each  one.  (E.)  M.  E.  eueri, 
euerich.  —  A.  S.  ^fre,  ever ;  celc^  each  (Sc. 
ilk).  Ever-y  =  ever-each\  see  Each, 
everywhere.  (E.)  M.  E.  euerlhwar. 
A.  S.  cefre,  ever ;  geliwcer^  where.  The 
word  really  stands  for  ever-ywhere^  i.  e. 
ever- where ;  is  a  mere  prefix 
Evict  ;  see  Victor. 

Evident ;  see  Vision. 

Evil.  (E.)  M.  E.  euel.  A.  S.  yfel,  adj. 
and  sb.  -j-  Du.  euvel^  G.  iibel^  Goth,  ubils^ 
Icel.  adj.;  Swed.  ilia,  Dan.  ilde,  ill,  adv. 

ill.  (Scand.)  Icel.  illvy  cognate  with 
A.  S.  yfel ;  it  is  a  contracted  form. 

Evince ;  see  Victor. 

Eviscerate;  see  Viscera. 

Evoke;  see  Vocal. 

Evolve ;  see  Voluble. 

Ewe.  (E.)  M.  E.  ewe.  A.  S.  eowu,  a 
female  sheep.  +  Du.  ooi,  Icel.  ^r,  M.  H.  G. 
otiwe,  avis,  a  sheep,  Russ,  ovtsa, 

L.  oiiis,  Gk.  6is ;  Skt.  avi,  a  sheep,  orig. 

'a  pet,’  from  avis,  devoted,  attached. 
(VAW.) 

Ewer ;  see  Aquatic. 

Ex-,  E-,  prefix.  (L.)  L.  ex,  e,  out.  + 
Gk.  kK,  k$,  out ;  Russ.  iz\  out. 

Exacerbate ;  see  Acid. 

Exact,  (i)  precise,  (2)  to  demand ;  see 
Agent. 

Exaggerate  ;  see  Gerund. 

Exalt ;  see  Altitude. 

Examine ;  see  Agent. 

Example ;  see  Exempt. 

Exasperate ;  see  Asperity. 

Excavation ;  see  Cave. 

Exceed ;  see  Cede. 

Excel,  to  surpass.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  ex- 
celler.  ~  L.  excellere,  to  raise  ;  to  surpass. 

—  L.  ex,  out ;  cellere  *,  to  drive,  only  in 
compounds.  Allied  to  Celerity. 

Except ;  see  Capacious. 

Excerpt,  a  selected  passage.  (L.)  L. 
excerptum,  an  extract;  neut.  of  pp.  of 
excerpere,  to  select.  —  L.  ex,  out ;  carpere, 
to  cull.  See  Harvest. 

scarce.  (F.-L.)  M.E.  scars.  ^O.Y. 
escars,  eschars,  scarce,  scanty,  niggard  (F. 
cellars).  E.  scarpsus,  short  form  of 

excarpsus,  used  as  a  substitute  for  L. 
cerptus,  pp.  of  excerpere,  to  select  (above), 
ihus  the  sense  was  picked  out,  select, 
scarce. 

Excess  ;  see  Cede. 

Exchange ;  see  Change. 


exempt.  13c 

Exchequer ;  see  Check. 

Excise,  a  tax ;  see  Sedentary. 
Excision ;  see  Caesura. 

Exclaim ;  see  Claim. 

Exclude ;  see  Clause. 
Excommunicate ;  see  Common. 
Excoriate ;  see  Cuirass. 

Excrement ;  see  Concern. 
Excrescence ;  see  Crescent. 
Excretion ;  see  Concern. 

Excruciate ;  see  Crook. 

Exculpate ;  see  Culpable. 

Excursion ;  see  Current. 

Excuse ;  see  Cause. 

Execrate ;  see  Sacred. 

Execute  ;  see  Sequence. 

Exegesis,  exposition.  (Gk.)  Gk.  k^i]- 
yrjais,  interpretation. -Gk.  k^rjyaaeai,  to 
explain.  — Gk.  out;  rjyeTuOai,  to  guide, 
from  dy^LV,  to  lead,  (y'  AG.) 
Exemplar,  Exemplify ;  see  Exempt. 
Exempt,  freed.  (F.-L.)  0.¥.exe?npt; 
whence  exempter,  to  exempt,  free.  —  L.  ex- 
emptus,  pp.  oi ex-imere,  to  take  out,  deliver, 
free.- L.  ex,  out ;  emere,  to  take,  (y'  AM.) 

assume.  (L.)  L.  asstwtei'e  (pp.  as- 
sumptus),  to  take  to  oneself. -L.  as-,  for 
ad,  to ;  sitmere,  to  take,  which  stands  for 
stib-imere  *,  from  sub,  under,  secretly,  and 
emere,  to  take.  Der.  assu7npt-ion  (from 
the  pp.). 

consume.  (L.)  L.  consu77tere,  lit.  to 
take  wholly.  —  L.  co7i-  {ctmi),  together, 
wholly;  su77iere,  to  take,  for  which  see 
above.  Der.  constwipt-ion  (from  the  pp.). 
ensample.  (F.-L.)  M.E.  ensa77iple. 

—  O.  F.  ensa77tple,  corrupt  form  of  exa77iple, 
exemplc.’^¥.  exe7nplu77i,  a  sample,  pattern. 

—  L.  exime7'e,  to  select  a  sample. —  L.  ex, 
out ;  e77iere,  to  take. 

example.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  exa77iple. 
F.  exe7nple.  —  L.  exe77iplum  (above). 

exemplar.  (F.-L.)  exe77iplai7'e. 

-O.  F.  exe7nplaire.  —  ¥,.  exe77iplariu7n,  late 
form  of  exe77iplar,  a  copy  (to  which  the 
mod.  E.  word  is  now  conformed).  —  L.  ex- 
e7nplaris,  adj.,  serving  as  a  copy.  —  L.  ex- 
e77iplum ;  see  ensample  above.  Der.  ex- 
emplar-y  (  =  0.  F.  exe77iplaire). 

exemplify,  to  shew  by  example.  (F. 

—  L.)  A  coined  word ;  as  if  from  F.  ex~ 
e77iplifier  *.  —  Low  L.  exe7nplifica7'e,  pro¬ 
perly  ‘  to  copy  out.’  -  L.  exe7npli-,  for  ex- 
e77tplum,  a  copy  ;  facere,  to  make. 

impromptu,  a  thing  said  off  hand. 
(E.  —  L.)  F.  i77tpro7nptu.  —  L.  ht  pro7nptu, 
in  readiness ;  where  pro7jiptu  is  abl.  of 
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promptus,  a  sb.  formed  from  pro7Jierej  to 
bring  forward ;  see  prompt  (below). 

peremptory,  decisive.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
pe7'e77iptoire.  —  L.  pe7'e77iptoriiis,  destructive, 
decisive.  — L.  pe7'e77iptor^  a  destroyer.  —  L. 
pe7'e77iptus ^  pp.  of  per-i77iere,  to  take  away 
entirely,  destroy.  -  L.  per,  utterly  ;  e77iere, 
to  take. 

premium.  (L.)  L.  p7'(277iiu77i,  profit ; 
lit.  ^  a  taking  before put  for  p7'(X-i77iiu77i  *. 

—  L.  prce,  before  ;  e77iere,  to  take, 
presume.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  p7'esu77ie7t. 

—  O.  F.  p7'eszc77ier.  —  L.  p7'ce-su77ie7'e,  to  take 
beforehand,  presume,  imagine.  —  L.  prcB, 
before  ;  su77ie7'e,  to  take ;  see  assume 
above.  Der.  p7'esiu7ipt -io7iy  &c.  (from 
the  pp.)- 

prompt.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  pro77ipt.  —  L. 
p7'077lptll77l,  acc.  of  p7'077lptUS,  p7'077ltHS, 
brought  to  light,  at  hand,  ready,  pp.  of 
p7'077iere,  to  bring  forward.  —  L.  p7'0,  for¬ 
ward  ;  e77ie7'e,  to  take,  bring. 

ransom,  redemption.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
7‘a7isonn  (with  final  w).  —  O.  F.  7'ae7iso7t, 
later  7'a7t^07t,  a  ransom.  —  L.  rede77ipti07ie77i, 
acc.  of  7'edc77iptio ,  a  buying  back.  —  L. 
7-ede77iptus ,  pp.  of  redwiere,  to  redeem ; 
see  redeem  below.  Doublet,  rede77ip- 

tio7t. 

redeem,  to  atone  for.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
7'edi77tcr,  ^  to  redeem  Cot.  —  L.  7'edi77ie7'e, 
to  buy  back.  —  L.  7'ed-,  back ;  e77iere,  to 
take,  purchase.  Der.  7'ede77ipt-io7i  (from 
the  pp.  rede77iptus) . 

resume,  to  take  up  again.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  resu77ier.'^'L.  7'esii77ie7'e.'^L.  re-,  again; 
stwiere,  to  take ;  see  assume  (above). 
Der.  resu77ipt-io7i  (from  pp.  7'esu77iptus). 

sample.  (F.  —  L.)  M.E.  sazTiple.  — 
O.  F.  es5e77iple,  exa77iple ;  see  ensample 
above. 

sampler.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  exa77iplaire 
(XIV  cent.),  the  same  as  exe77iplaire,  a 
pattern  ;  see  exemplar  above. 

sumptuary,  relating  to  expenses.  (L.) 
L.  su77iptua7'ius ,  adj.  from  siwiptii-s,  ex¬ 
pense.  See  below. 

sumptuous,  costly.  (F.  —  L.)  ¥.so77ip- 
tueiix  (Cot.)  — L.  sti77ipUiosus,  costly. —  L. 
su77iptus,  expense.  —  L.  sii77iptus,  pp.  of 
57i77ie7'e,  to  take,  use,  spend ;  see  assume 
(above). 

Exequies ;  see  Sequence. 

Exercise,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  exercise. 

O.  F.  exe7xice.  —  L.  exercitui77i,  exercise.  —  L. 
exercitus,  pp.  of  exercere,  to  drive  out  of 
an  enclosure,  drive  on,  set  at  work.  —  L.  eXy 
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out ;  azxez'e,  to  enclose ;  see  Ark.  Der. 
exercise,  vb. 

Exert ;  see  Series. 

Exfoliate ;  see  Foliage. 

Exhale.  (F.  — L.)  F.  exdialer.  —  L.  ex- 
halare,  to  breathe  out.  —  L.  ex,  out ;  halaz'e, 
to  breathe. 

inhale.  (L.)  L.  in-hala7'e,  to  breathe 
in,  draw  in  breath. 

Exhaust.  (L.)  L.  exliaushis,  pp.  of  ex- 
haurire,  to  draw  out,  drink  up.  —  L.  ex, 
out ;  haurire,  to  draw  water. 

Exhibit ;  see  Habit. 

Exhilarate ;  see  Hilarity. 

Exhort ;  see  Hortatory. 

Exhume ;  see  Humble. 

Exigent ;  see  Agent. 

Exile;  see  Sole  (i). 

Exist ;  see  State. 

Exit ;  see  Itinerant. 

Exodus,  departure.  (L.  —  Gk.)  exodus. 
-Gk.  e^oSos,  a  going  out.  — Gk.  l£,  out; 
65o?,  a  way,  a  march,  (y'  SAD.) 
Exogen ;  see  Genesis. 

Exonerate ;  see  Onerous. 
Exorbitant ;  see  Orb. 

Exorcise.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Late  L.  exo7'cizare. 
—  Gk.  €^opKL^€LV,  to  drive  away  by  adjura¬ 
tion.  -  Gk-  €£,  away ;  opKi^uv,  to  adjure, 
from  opfcos,  an  oath. 

Exordium.  (L.)  L.  exordiuTii,  a  be¬ 
ginning. —L.  exo7'di7'i,  to  begin,  to  weave. 
•^1..  ex  \  and  ordiri,  to  begin,  weave. 
Exoteric,  external.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
piKos,  external.  —  Gk.  cot epoj, more  outward, 
comp,  of  adv.  e^co,  outward,  from  1^,  out. 

exotic,  foreign.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  exoticzis. 
.  Gk.  k^coTiKos,  outward,  foreign.  —  Gk. 

adv.,  outward,  from  1^,  out. 

Expand,  Expanse  ;  see  Patent. 
Expatiate;  see  Space. 

Expatriate ;  see  Paternal. 

Expect ;  see  Species. 

Expectorate ;  see  Pectoral. 
Expedite ;  see  Pedal. 

Expel ;  see  Pulsate. 

Expend ;  see  Pendant. 

Experience,  Expert ;  see  Peril. 
Expiate ;  see  Pious. 

Expire ;  see  Spirit. 

Explain ;  see  Plain. 

Expletive  ;  see  Plenary. 

Explicate,  Explicit ;  see  Ply. 
Explode ;  see  Plaudit. 

Exploit ;  see  Ply. 

Explore ;  see  Deplore. 

Exponent ;  see  Position. 


EXPORT. 

Export ;  see  Port  (i). 

Expose;  see  Pose  (i). 

Exposition ;  see  Position. 
Expostulate ;  see  Postulate. 
Expound ;  see  Position. 

Express ;  see  Press. 

Expulsion ;  see  Pulsate. 

Expunge ;  see  Pungent. 

Expurgate ;  see  Pure. 

Exquisite ;  see  Query. 

Extant ;  see  State. 

Extasy ;  see  Statics. 

Extempore ;  see  Temporal. 

Extend ;  see  Tend. 

Extenuate ;  see  Tenuity. 

Exterior,  outward.  (F.  — L.)  Formerly 
exteriour,  —  O.  F.  exterieur.  -■  L.  exteriorem^ 
acc.  of  exterior^  outward,  comparative  of 
exterus  or  exter,  outward.  —  L.  ex^  out  ,* 
with  compar.  suffix  (  =  Aryan  -tar). 

estrange,  to  make  strange.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  estranger,  to  make  strange.  —  F. 
estrange.,  strange.  —  L.  extrajieum.,  acc.  of 
extraneus,  foreign,  on  the  outside.  —  L. 
extra,  without ;  see  extra  below. 

external,  outward.  (L.)  From  L. 
extern-us,  outward,  extended  form  from 
exterus,  outward  (above). 

extra.  (L.)  L.  extra,  beyond,  beyond 
what  is  necessary ;  put  for  exterd  —  exterd 
farte,  on  the  outer  side,  where  exterd  is 
the  fern.  abl.  of  exterus  ;  see  Exterior. 

extraneous.  (L.)  L.  extraneus,  ex¬ 
ternal  ;  extended  from  extra  (above). 

extreme.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  extrefne.'-- 
L.  ext7'emus,  superb  of  exterus,  outward  ; 
see  Exterior  (above). 

extrinsic,  external.  (F.  —  L.)  It  should 
rather  be  extrinsec.  —  O.  F.  extrinseque, 
outward.  —  L.  extrinsecus,  adv.,  from 
without.  —  L.  extrin  (  =  extrim  *),  adverbial 
form  from  exter,  outward  ;  and  secus, 
beside ;  so  that  extrinsecus  =  on  the  out¬ 
side.  Secus  is  allied  to  sectmdum,  accord¬ 
ing  to, from  sequi, to  follow;  see  Sequence. 

strange,  foreign,  odd.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  estrange',  see  estrange  (above). 


Fable ;  see  Pate. 

Fabric.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  fabrique.  -  L. 
fabrica,  workshop,  fabric.  —  L.  fabi'i-,  for 
faber,  a  workman.  —  L.  fa-,  to  put,  do, 
make  (as  in  fa-c-ere,  to  make),  with  suffix 
-ber  of  the  agent.  (y'  DHA.)  Der. 
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Exterminate ;  see  Term. 

External ;  see  Exterior. 

Extinguish ;  see  Distinguish. 
Extirpate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
extirpare,  to  root  out,  better  spelt  exstirp- 
are,  to  pluck  up  by  the  stem.  —  L.  ex, 
out ;  stirps,  stirpes,  the  stem  of  a  tree. 
Extol ;  see  Tolerate. 

Extort ;  see  Torture. 

Extra,  Extraneous ;  see  Exterior. 
Extract ;  see  Trace. 

Extraordinary ;  see  Order. 
Extravagant ;  see  Vague. 
Extravasate ;  see  Vase. 

Extreme ;  see  Exterior. 

Extricate ;  see  Intricate. 

Extrinsic ;  see  Exterior. 

Extrude ;  see  Intrude. 

Exuberant.  (L.)  From  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  L.  exube7'are,  to  be  fruitful  or 
luxuriant.  —  L.  ex’,  and  uberare,  to  be 
fruitful,  from  uber,  an  udder,  fertility ;  see 
Udder. 

Exude ;  see  Sudorific. 

Exult ;  see  Salient. 

Exuviae,  cast  skins  of  animals.  (L.) 
L.  exuuicB,  things  stripped  off.  —  L.  exttei'C, 
to  strip  off. 

Eye.  (E.)  M.E.  eye,  eighe;  pb  eyes, 
eyeit  (whence  eyne).  A.  S.  edge,  pi  edgan. 

Du.  oog,  Iceb  auga,  Dan.  die,  Swed. 
bga,  Goth,  augo,  G.  auge,  Russ,  oko,  L. 
oculus  (dimin.  of  ecus*);  O.  Gk.  okkos ', 
Skt.  aksha.  w  AK.)  Der.  dais-y,  q.  v. ; 
whtd-ow,  q.  V. 

eyelet-hole.  (F.  -  L. ;  and  E.)  Eyelet  is 
put  for  O.  F.  oeillet,  *  a  little  eye,  an  oilet 
hole,’  Cot.  ;  dimin.  of  O.  F.  ceil,  from  L. 
oculu7n,  acc.  of  ocuhis,  eye. 

Eyot,  a  little  island.  (Scand.)  Also 
spelt  ait,  eyet,  eyght.  From  M.  E.  ei,  an 
island  =  Iceb  ey,  an  island  ;  with  dimin. 
suffix  -et,  as  in  hehn-et.  The  A.  S.  form  is 
igo%,  igeo^ ;  where  ig  is  cognate  with  Iceb 
ey  ;  see  Island. 

Eyre ;  see  Itinerant. 

a  nest ;  see  Aery. 


fabric-ate,  from  pp.  of  L.  fabrica7'i,  to 
construct. 

forge.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  forge,  a  work¬ 
shop.— L.  fabrica,  a  workshop  (above). 
Der.  forge,  vb. 

Fa9ade  ;  see  Pace. 


-  FACE. 


'FACT.  - 
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Face.  (F.  —  L.)  7.  face.  —  L.  faciem,  acc. 
of  facies,  the  face,  appearance,  (y^  BHA.) 

deface.  (F.  —  L.)  hi.  E.  deflLce7i.  — 
O.  F.  desfacer,  to  deface,  disfigure.  —  O.  F. 
des-  (  =  L.  dis''),  apart;  face,  face  (above). 

efface.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ejfacer. ef  — 
L.  ef,  for  ex,  out;  Budiface  (above). 

facade,  face  of  a  building.  (F.  —  Ital.  — 
L.)  ^F.  facade  (Cot.)  —  Ital.  facciata,  face 
of  a  building.  —  Ital.  faccia^  face.  —  L. 
faciejn,  acc.  of  facies,  face. 

superficies.  (L.)  L.  superficies,  sur¬ 
face,  outer  face.  —  L.  super,  above ;  facies, 
face. 

surface.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  suiface,  upper 
face.  —  F.  stir,  above  ;  face,  face.  —  L.  super, 
above  ;  facies,  face. 

Facetious.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  facetieux 
(Cot.)  —  O.  F.  facetie,  ‘  witty  mirth,’  id.  — 
Y.facetia,  wit ;  common  in  pi.  —  L.  facetus, 
courteous  ;  orig.  fair,  allied  to  Y.  facies. 
Facile ;  see  Pact. 

Fact,  a  deed,  reality.  (L.)  L.  facttim, 
a  deed ;  orig.  neut.  of  f actus,  pp.  of facet'e, 
to  make,  do.  (-y^  DHA.) 

affair.  (F.  —  L.)  M.E.  affere.'^O.Y . 
afcire,  afaire,  a  business  ;  orig.  a  faire,  i.  e. 
(something)  to  do.  —  L.  ad,  to  ;  facere,  to  do. 

affect.  (L.)  L.  affectare,  to  apply 
oneself  to  (hence,  to  act  upon) ;  frequent, 
of  afiicere,  to  aim  at,  treat.  — L.  af  =  ad, 
to ;  facere,  to  do,  act.  Der.  dis-affect. 

comfit,  sb.  (F.  — L.)  Formerly 
cotifite.  —  O.F.  confit,  lit.  confected,  prepared ; 
pp.  of  confire.  —  L.  conficere,  to  put  together. 
—  L.  co7i~  {cu77i),  together  ;  facere,  to  put. 

confect,  to  make  up  into  sweetmeats. 
(L.)  L.  co7ifectus,  pp.  of  co7ificere,  to  put 
together,  make  up  (above).  Der.  confect- 
io7i,  confect-io7i-er. 

counterfeit,  imitated.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
cou7ite7feit.  —  O.F.  co7itrefait,  pp.  of  co7it7'e- 
fah'e,  to  imitate. —  F.  co7itre,  over  against, 
like ;  fah'e,  to  make.  —  L.  cotitra,  against ; 
facet'e,  to  make. 

defeasance,  a  rendering  null.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  Norman  F.  law-term  defeisatice,  a  render¬ 
ing  void.  —  O.  F.  defeisant,  pres.  part,  of 
defah'e,  desfah’e,  to  render  void.  —  O.  F.  des- 
(L.  dis-^,  apart;  fah'e  (f.  facere),  to  make. 

defeat.  (F.-L.)  hi.  E.  defaite7i,  to 
defeat. -  O.F.  defait,  desfait,  pp.  of  defaire, 
desfah'e,  to  render  void  (above). 

defect.  (L.)  L.  defectus,  a  want.  —  L. 
defectus,  pp.  of  defice7'e,  to  fail,  orig.  to 
undo.  —  L.  de,  down ;  facere,  to  make. 
Der.  defect-io7i. 


deficient.  (L.)  From  stem  of  pres.  pt. 
of  defice7'e,  to  fail  (above). 

deficit,  lack.  (L.)  L.  deficit,  it  fails ; 
3  p.  s.  pres,  of  deficere  (above). 

difficulty.  (F.  — L.)  hi.  E.  difficultee. 

—  O.  F.  difiiculte.  —  L.  difficultate77i,  acc.  of 
diffictiltas  (put  for  difiicilitas^),  difficulty. 

—  L.  diffuilis,  hard.  —  L.  dif-  (for  dis-), 
apart  ;  facilis,  easy  ;  see  facile  (below). 

discomfit.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  desco7ifiz,^ 
pp.  of  descottfit'e,  ‘  to  discomfit,  defeat,* 
Cot.  -  O.  F.  des-  (  =  L.  dis-),  apart ;  co7ifire, 
to  preserve,  prepare  ;  see  comfit  above. 

effect.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  effect.  —  L. 
ejfectu77i,  acc.  of  effectus,  an  efi^ect.  —  L. 
effectus,  pp.  of  ejfice7'e,  to  work  out.  —  L. 
ef-  =  ex,  out,  thoroughly  ;  facere,  to  do. 

efficacy,  force,  virtue.  (L.)  L.  efiicacia, 
effective  power.  —  L.  efiicac-,  for  efiicax, 
efficacious.  —  L.  efficere  (above). 

efficient.  (L.)  From  stem  of  pres.  pt. 
of  efiicere,  to  work  out  (above). 

facile,  easy  to  do.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.  facile. 

facilis,  i. e.  do-able.  —  to  do. 

fac-simile.  (L.)  Short  for  factum 

shnile,  made  like.  —  L.  factutti,  neut.  of  pp. 
of facet'e,  to  make  ;  shiiile,  neut.  of  shnilis, 
like  ;  see  Similar. 

faction.  (F.  — L.)  Y.  faction,  a  sect. 

—  L.  factio7iei7i,  acc.  of  factio,  a  doing, 
j  taking  part,  faction.- pp.  of/a- 
I  cere,  to  do. 

I  factitious.  (L.)  L.  factitius,  artifi¬ 

cial.  —  L. pp.  of face7'e,  to  make. 

factotum.  (L.)  A  general  agent.  —  L. 
fac-ere  totutn,  to  do  everything. 

faculty,  facility  to  act.  (F.  — L.)  M.E. 
facultee.  -  F.  faculte.  -  L.  facultate77i,  acc. 
oifacultas  (^=facilitas^),  facility.  —  L./z^r- 
ilis,  easy ;  see  facile  above. 

fashion.  (F.-L.)  O.  Y .faceon,  facho7t, 
make,  shaipe.  factio7te7n,  acc.  of  factio, 
a  making  ;  see  faction  above. 

feasible,  easy  to  be  done.  (F.  —  L.) 
[-Better  feisable.'\  -  O.F.  feisable,  faisable, 
‘feasible,  doable;’  Cot.  —  .  fais-a7it, 

pres.  part,  of  faire,  to  ^o.^Y.  facere,  to  do. 

fetich,  fetish,  an  object  of  superstitious 
worship.  (F.  —  Port.  —  L.)  F.  fetiche.  — 
Yort.feiti^o,  sorcery,  lit.  artificial;  also,  a 
name  given  by  the  Port,  to  the  roughly 
made  idols  of  Africa.  —  Y.  factitius,  artificial. 
^Y.  fact-us,  pp.  of  facere,  to  make. 

feat,  a  deed  well  done.  (F.-L.)  hi.  E. 
feet,  feite.-^O.  Y .  fait.^Y.  factu7n,  a  deed  ; 
see  Fact. 

feature,  make,  form.  (F.  — L.)  hi.  E. 


FADE. 


FAITH. 


feture.  —  O.  Y.faiture,  fashion.  —  Y.  factura, 
work,  formation.  —  Y.f actus ,  pp.  of facerCy 
to  make. 

fiat,  a  decree.  (L.)  Y.  fiat,  let  it  be 
done.  —  L.  fio,  I  become ;  used  as  pass,  of 
facere,  to  do. 

infect,  to  taint.  (F.  — L.)  M.E.  infect, 
as  pp. ;  also  infecten,  verb.  —  O.  F.  infect, 
infected.  —  L.  infectus,  pp.  of  inficere,  to 
put  in,  dye,  stain.  — L.  in,  in;  facere,  to  put. 

perfect.  (F.  — L.)  ferfit,  parfit. 

—  O.  F.  parfit,  pa^feit  (F.  parfait).  —  L. 
perfectus,  pp.  of  perficere,  to  complete. 

prefect,  a  governor.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
prefect.  —  O.  F.  prefect  (F.  prefef).  —  L. 
prcefectus,  one  set  over  others  ;  pp.  of  prce- 
ficere,  to  set  before.  —  L.  prce-,  before ; 

,  facere,  to  make. 

proficient.  (L.)  Y.  proficient-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  pro-ficere,  to  make  progress,  ad¬ 
vance.  —  L.  pro,  forward  ;  facere,  to  make. 

profit.  (F.  —  L.)  M-.Y.  profit.  pro¬ 

fit.  —  L.  profectum,  neut.  of  profectus,  pp. 
of  proficere,  to  make  progress,  be  profit¬ 
able  (above). 

refection,  refreshment.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
refection,  a  repast.  —  L.  acc.  refectione7?i, 
lit.  a  remaking.  —  L.  refectus,  pp.  of  reficere, 
to  remake,  restore.  —  L.  re-,  again ;  facere. 

suffice.  (F.  — L.)  From  F.  suffis-,  base 
of  sufiis-ant,  pres.  pt.  of  suffire,  to  suffice. 
—  L.  sufiicere,  to  supply.  —  L.  suf  =  sub, 
under ;  facere,  to  make,  put. 

sufficient.  (L.)  From  the  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  L.  sufiicere,  to  suffice  (above). 

surfeit,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  surfait, 
sorfait,  excess ;  orig.  pp.  of  sorfaire,  to 
augment,  exaggerate.  —  L.  super,  above ; 
facere,  to  make. 

Fade  ;  see  Fatuous. 

Fadge,  to  turn  out,  succeed.  (E.)  M.  E. 
faggen^  (not  found).  A.  *6.fcegian,  to  fit. 
Allied  to  Pact.  PAK.) 

Faeces.  (L.)  L.  fceces,  dregs;  pi.  of 
fcex,  the  same.  Der.  fec-ulent,  L.  fcec-u- 
lentus,  adj.  from  fcex. 

defecate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  defcecare, 
to  free  from  dregs.  —  L.  de-,  out ;  fcec-,  stem 
of  fcex  (above). 

Fag,  to  drudge.  (E.  ?)  'To  fag,  defi- 
cere;’  Levins  (1570).  The  orig.  sense  is 
'to  droop.’  Perhaps  a  corruption  of flag', 
see  Flag  (i)  ;  and  see  below. 

Fag-end,  remnant.  (E.  ?)  In  Massinger, 
Virg.  Mart.  ii.  3.  Perhaps  for  fiag-end= 
loose  end  ;  see  above. 

Faggot,  Fagot.  (F. -L.?)  Y.  fagot, 
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'a  fagot,  a  bundle  of  sticks;’  Cot.  (i) 
Perhaps  from  Y.fac-,  stem  of  fax,  a  torch ; 
cf.  facula,  a  little  torch.  (2)  Or,  since  the 
Ital.  form  is  fangotto,  perhaps  from  Icel. 
fafiga,  an  armful ;  see  Fang. 

Fail  ;  see  Fallible. 

Fain.  (E.)  M.  E.  fayn.  A.  S.  fcegen, 
glad.  4-  O.Sax.  fagan,  Icel.  fegmn,  glad. 
Allied  to  Fadge.  {a/  PAK.) 

fawn  (i),  to  cringe  to,  rejoice  servilely 
over.  (Scand.)  Icel.  fag7ta,  to  rejoice, 
welcome  one;  allied  to feginn,  fain. 

Faint  ;  see  Figure. 

Fair  (i),  pleasing,  beautiful.  (E.)  M.  E. 
fayr,  A.S.fceger,  fair,  -j-  Icel.  fagr;  Dan. 
fei?',  Swed.  fager,  Goth,  fagrs,  fit,  O.  H.  G. 
fagar',  Gk.  777770?,  firm.  (y'PAK.) 

Fair  (2),  a  holiday.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
feire.  —  Y.feria,  a  holiday,  later,  a  fair  ; 
commoner  as  pi.  ferice,  put  for  fes-ice'^, 
feast-days  ;  allied  to  Feast. 

Fairy ;  see  Fate. 

Faith.  (F.  — L.)  At.Y.feith\  also  fey. 
Slightly  altered  from  O.  Y.feid,  fei,  faith. 
^Y.  fidem,  acc.  of fides,  faith. -|-Gk.  maTis, 
faith,  (y^  BHIDH,  from  BHANDH.) 

affiance.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  afiance,  trust ; 
cf.  ajfier,  afier,  to  trust  (whence  E.  ajfy').’^ 
O.  F.  a  (L.  ad),  to ;  and  fidant-,  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  Low  Y.fidare,  to  trust,  from  Y.fidere, 
to  trust.  Cf.  Low  Y.  fida^itia,  a  pledge. 

affidavit,  an  oath.  (L.)  Low  L.  ajfi- 
dauit,  3  p.  s.  pt.  t.  of  afiidare,  to  pledge.— 
L.  af  =  ad,  to ;  Low  Y.fidare,  for  Y.fidere, 
to  trust. 

confide.  (L.)  L.  co7tfide7'e,  to  trust 
fully.  —  L.  C071-  (cum),  fully  ;  fidei'e,  to  trust. 

defy.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  defyen.  —  O.  F. 
defier,  defiier,  desfier,  orig.  to  renounce  one’s 
faith.  —  Low  L.  difiidare,  to  renounce  faith. 

—  L.  dif,  for  dis-,  apart ;  fidare,  for  fidere, 
to  trust. 

diffident.  (L.)  L.  difiident-,  stem  of 
difiidens,  pres.  pt.  of  difiidere,  to  distrust. 

—  L.  dif  =  dis-,  apart ;  fidere,  to  trust, 
fealty,  true  service.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 

fealte,  feelteit,  hdehty .--Y. fidelitatem,  acc. 
of fidelitas,  fidelity ;  see  below. 

fidelity.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ;  idelite.  —  Y.fide- 
litatein,  acc.  of  fidelitas,  faithfulness.  —  L. 
fideli-,  crude  form  of  fidelis,  faithful.  —  L. 
fides,  faith. 

fiducial,  shewing  trust.  (L.)  From  L. 
fiducia,  trust.  —  L.y?^(?;''(?,  to  trust. 

infidel.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  infidele,  '  in- 
fidell ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  infidelis,  faithless.  —  L. 
in,  not ;  fidelis,  faithful. 
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perfidious.  (L.)  From  perfidiosusy 
treacherous.  —  \j.  perjidia^  treachery.  —  L. 
perfidus,  treacherous.  —  L.  per^  away  (cf. 
Skt.  para,  from)  ;  Jides,  faith. 

Faleliion,  a  sword.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital. 
falcio7ie  (ci  pron.  as  ck).  —  Low  1^.  falcio7ie77i, 
acc.  of falcio,  a  bent  sword.  —  \u.falci-,  crude 
form  of  falx,  a  sickle. 

defalcate,  to  abate,  deduct.  (L.)  From 
pp.  of  Low  L.  diffalcare,  to  abate,  deduct, 
take  away.  —  L.  dif-  =  dis-,  apart ;  Late  L. 
falcare,  to  cut  with  a  sickle,  from  L.  falx 
(stem  falc-'),  a  sickle. 

falcon.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.faticoTt.  -  O.  F. 
faucoTi,  faulco7t.  —  Late  L.  falconcTJi,  acc.  of 
falco,  a  falcon,  so  named  from  its  hooked 
claws.  —  L.  falc-,  stem  of falx,  a  sickle. 

Faldstool ;  see  Fold. 

Fall,  to  drop  down.  (E.)  M,  E.  fallen. 
A.  feallan.’\‘Evi.  valle7i,  Icel.falla,  Dan. 
faldeforfalle),  ^vftd.falla,  Q. fallen',  L. 
fallere,  to  deceive,  falli,  to  err ;  Gk.  cr^dA- 
\^Lv,  to  cause  to  fall,  trip  up  ;  Skt.  sphal, 
to  tremble,  (y'  SPAR.)  ^  Grimm’s  law 
does  not  apply,  because  an  initial  s  is  lost 
in  Teut.  and  Latin.  Der.  be-fall,  from  A.  S. 
be-fealla7t,  to  fall  out,  happen. 

fell  (i),  to  cause  to  fall.  (E.)  A.  S. 
fella7t,  causal  of  fealla7t,  to  fall.  So  also 
Du.  velle7i,  Dan.  fcelde,  Swed.  fdlla,  Icel. 
fella,  G.  fdlle7i ;  all  causal  forms. 

Fallible.  (L.)  E.  fallibilisy  liable  to 
err.  —  L.  falli,  to  err  ;  fallere,  to  deceive  ; 
cognate  with  E.fall,  q.  v. 
default.  (F.  —  L.)  See  fault  (below), 
fail.  (F.  —  L.)  E.faillir.  —  E.  fallere, 
to  beguile  ;  falli,  to  err. 

fallacy.  (F.  —  L.)  Formed  by  adding  -y 
to  M.  E.f allace,  a  fallacy,  deceit.  —  E.f allace. 
--•E. fallacia,  deceit.  —  E.fallac-,  stem  of 
fallax,  deceitful.  —  L.  fallere,  to  deceive. 

false.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  fals.  -  O.  F.  fals 
(JE .  fatix).  ^E.  falsus,  false;  pp.  of fallere, 
to  deceive. 

falter,  to  totter,  stammer.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  faltren,  to  totter  ;  frequentative  from 
a  base  fait-.  —  O.  E .  falter^,  to  fail ;  not  re¬ 
corded  ;  but  see  fault  below. 

faucet,  a  spigot,  vent.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
(and  F.)  fausset,  a  faucet ;  fatilset.  Cot.  — 
O.  F.  fazUser,  to  falsify,  forge  ;  also  faulser 
tm  escu,  to  pierce  a  shield,  hence,  to  pierce. 
—  L.  falsare,  to  falsify.  —  L.  falsus,  false. 

fault.  (F.  —  L.)  EoYmoAy  fatit.  M.  E. 
fazite.  —  O.  F.  fatite,  a  fault.  (Span,  and 
\X.2X.falta,  a  defect.)  —  O.  F.  falter'^,  not 
found,  but  answering  to  Spa.n.faltar,  Ital.  | 


faltare,  to  lack;  frequent,  form  of  E.  fal¬ 
lere,  to  fail.  Der.  default  {de-  =  O.  F. 
de-  =  E.  dis-), 

refel.  (L.)  L.  refellere,  to  shew  to  be 
false,  refute.  —  L.  re-,  again ;  fallere,  to 
deceive. 

Fallow.  (E.)  The  sense  'untilled’  is 
unoriginal,  and  due  to  the  reddish  colour 
of  ploughed  land ;  for  the  orig.  sense  is 
reddish  or  pale  yellow,  as  when  we  speak 
of  '  fallow  deer.’  A.  S.  fealu,  fealo,  pale 
red,  yellowish,  -f-  Du.  vaal,  Icel.  fdlr,  pale, 
G.  fahl,  pale,  also  falb,  E.  pallidus,  Gk. 
ttoXlos,  gray,  Skt.  palita,  gray.  See  Pale, 
False,  Falter ;  see  Fallible. 

Fame,  report.  (F.  — L.)  F.  fazne.^E. 
fa7)ia,  report.  —  E.  faz'i,  to  speak  ;  see  Fate. 

confess.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  co7ifesser.  -  L. 
C07ifessus,  pp.  of  confiteril  to  confess.  —  L. 
C071-  {cu7n),  fully ;  fatezd,  to  acknowledge, 
from  E.fai-ti7n,  supine  of  fari,  to  speak. 

defame.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  defa7}ten, 
diffa7ne7z.  —  O.  F.  defazzier,  to  take  away  a 
man’s  character.  —  L.  diffa77iare,  to  spread 
a  bad  report.  —  L.  dif,  for  dis-,  apart  ',fa}na, 
a  report. 

infamy.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  htfazjiie.  —  L.  infa- 
77iia,  ill  fame.  —  L.  ht-,  not,  bad ;  fazzia,  fame. 

profess.  (F.-L.)  We  find  M.  E.  pro¬ 
fessed,  pp.,  Englished  from  O.  F.  profes, 
masc.,  pz'ofesse,  fern.,  professed.  —  L.  p7'o- 
fessus,  pp.  of  pz'ofitezd,  to  avow.  —  L.  p7'o, 
ioTth.',  fateri,  to  speak;  see  confess  (above). 
Family.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  faziiille.  -  L. 
fa77iilia,  a  household.  ^  E.f azzizzlus,  a  ser¬ 
vant,  Oscan  faznel ;  from  Oscan  faa7na,  a 
house.  Cf.  Skt.  dhd77ia7i,  a  house.  (V 
DHA.)  DeT.fa77uli-ar  (E.  fa77uha7'is). 
Famine.  (F.  —  L.)  E .  faznizie.  —  Low 
L.  fa7nina  *,  unrecorded,  but  plainly  an 
extension  from  L.  fazzies,  hunger.  Cf. 
Skt.  hd7ii,  privation,  want.  GHA.) 

Der.  fazn-ish,  formed  (by  analogy  with 
languish,  &c.)  from  E.  fa77i-es,  hunger. 

Fan,  an  instrument  for  blowing.  (L.) 
A.S.fan7t.^E.  uaztnus,  a  fan  (cf.  F.  vaTt)  ; 
see  below.  Allied  to  Skt.  vdta,  wdnd,  from 
vd,  to  blow,  {a/  WA.) 

van  (2),  a  fan  for  wdnnowing.  (F.  —  L.) 
In  Milton,  P.  L.  ii.  927.  —  F.  van,  ‘avanne;’ 
Cot.  —  L.  ua7i7ius  (above). 

Fanatic ;  see  Fane. 

Fancy ;  see  Phantom. 

Fane,  a  temple.  (L.)  L.  fanuTn,  a 
temple ;  supposed  to  be  derived  from  L. 
fari,  to  speak  (hence,  perhaps,  to  dedicate), 
fanatic,  religiously  insane.  (F.  —  L.) 
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"F.  fanatiqtie.^'L.  fanaticuSf  (i)  belonging 
to  a  temple,  (2)  inspired  by  a  divinity,  en¬ 
thusiastic. a  temple. 

profane,  impious.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  profane. 
—  L.  prof  anus  j  unholy;  lit.  before  (i.  e. 
outside  of)  the  temple.  ->  L.  before  ; 
fanum,  a  temple. 

Fanfare,  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  (F.  — 
Span.  —  Arab.)  F.  fanfare.  —  Span,  fan- 
farra,  bluster,  vaunting.  —  Arab,  farfdr, 
loquacious.  "D&i.  fanfarr-on~ade,  bluster. 

Fang,  a  talon,  claw.  (E.)  A.  S.  fang, 
lit.  a  seizing.  —  A.  S.  fangan  *,  to  seize,  only 
used  in  the  contracted  form  fon  (pt.  tfeng, 
pp.  gefangen).-^!)}!.  vangen,  to  catch ;  Icel. 
fd  (cf.  fang,  sb.,  a  catch  of  fish),  Dan.  faae, 
Swed.yit,  Goth.  fzAan,  G.  fangen,  to  catch, 
fang,  sb. ,  a  catch,  also  a  fang,  (y^  P AK.) 
Fantasy ;  see  Phantom. 

Far.  (E.)  M.  E.  fer.  A.  S.  feor. -^-Dn. 
ver,  Icel.  fjarri,  Swed.  fjerran,  adv.,  Dan. 
fjerit,  G.  fern\  Goth.  adv.  Allied 

to  Gk.  TT^pav,  beyond  ;  Skt.  paras,  beyond, 
para,  far.  (y'Px^R.)  The  comp,  farl/ier 
is  a  corruption  of  M.  F..ferrer  {\.e.far-er)  ; 
due  to  confusion  with  further,  comp,  of 
Forth. 

Farce.  (F.  —  L.)  The  orig.  sense  is 
*  stuffing;’  hence,  a  jest  inserted  into  a 
comedy.  —  F.  farce,  stuffing,  a  farce.  —  F. 
farcer,  to  stuff.  —  L.  to  stuff. -f-Gk. 

(ppdaaeiv,  to  shut  in. 

force  (2),  to  stuff  fowls.  (F.  — L.)  A 
corruption  of  farce,  to  stuff  (above).  Der. 
force-7neat,  a  corruption  of  farced  meat  or 
farce-77teat. 

Fardel,  a  pack,  bundle.  (F.  —  Arab.) 
M.  E.  fardel.  ^O.F.  fardel  (F.  fardeau'). 
Dimin.  of  F .fa7'de,  a  burden,  now  *  a  bale  ’ 
of  coffee.  Prob.  from  Arab,  fardah,  a 
package  (Devic). 

furl,  to  roll  up  a  sail.  (F.  —  Arab.) 
Formerly  spelt  furdle,  farthel,  to  roll  up  in 
a  bundle.  From  fardel,  a  bundle  (above). 
Fare,  to  travel,  speed.  (E.)  A.  S.faran, 
to  go,  travel.-}- Du.  varen,  Icel.  Swed.y^r^, 
Dan.  fare,  G.  fahren,  Goth,  faran,  to  go  ; 
Gk.  TTopivojxai,  I  travel.  Cf.  L.  experior,  I 
pass  through,  Skt.  pxi,  to  bring  over,  (y^ 
PAR.)  De^.fare  -well,  i.e.  may  you  speed 
well ;  thoroughfare,  a  passage  through  ; 
welfare,  successful  practice  or  journey. 

ferry,  verb.  (E.)  M.  E.  ferien.  A.  S. 
fei'ian,  to  convey  across.  -  A.  S.  faraji,  to 
go.-FDe\.  fe7ya,  to  carry;  causal  of  fara, 
to  go ;  Goth.  fa7fan,  to  travel  by  ship, 
ford.  (E.)  yi.F. ford \a\^o forth,  A.  S. 
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ford,  a  ford,  passage.  Allied  to  A.  faran, 
to  go  ;  and  to  frith  ;  see  below. 

frith,  firth,  an  estuary.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
firth.  -  \ce\.  fjoT'^^r,  a  firth,  bay ;  Dan.  fio7'd, 
Svfed.fjdrd,  the  same;  D.  portus,  a  haven, 
Gk.  TTopO/xos,  a  ferry.  Allied  to  fo7'd 
(above). 

Farina,  ground  com.  (L.)  L.  farina, 
meal.  —  L.  far,  a  kind  of  grain ;  allied  to 
Barley.  Der.  farinaceous,  D.farina-ce-us. 

farrago.  (L.)  D.  farrago,  mixed  food 
for  cattle,  a  medley.  —  L.  far,  grain,  spelt. 
Farm  ;  see  Firm. 

Farrier;  see  Ferreous. 

Farrow,  to  litter  pigs.  (E.)  From  the 
farrow,  a  litter  of  pigs.  -  A.  S. 
a  pig ;  pi.  fearas.-F-y^.  PI.  G.  varch,  a  pig ; 
G.fe7'k-el\  D.  porcus ;  see  Pork. 

Farther ;  see  Par. 

Farthing ;  see  Pour. 

Farthingale ;  see  Verdant. 
Fascinate.  (L.)  From  pp.  ofD.fascl 
nare,  to  enchant. 

Fascine,  a  bundle  of  rods.  (F.  -  L.) 
O.  P'.  fascine.  —  L.  faschia,  a  bundle  of 
twigs.  — a  bundle. 

Fashion ;  see  Pact. 

Fast  (1),  firm.  (E.)  A.  S.  Du. 

vast,  Dan.  Swed.  fast,  Icel.  fastr,  G.  fest. 
Cf.  Gk.  €fx-7redos,  fast,  steadfast.  Allied  to 
Foot.  Der.  fast  {2),  fast  (3). 

fast  (2),  to  abstain  from  food.  (E.)  A.  S. 
fcEstan,  orig.  to  make  fast,  observe,  be 
strict ;  from  fcest  (above),  -j-  Du.  vasten, 
Dan.  faste,  Swed.  and  \ce\.fasta,  G.  fasten. 

fast  (3),  quick.  (Scand.)  A  peculiar 
use  of  fast  (i)  above;  this  use  is  Scand. 
Cf.  Icel.  d7'ekka  fast,  to  drink  hard,  sofa 
fast,  to  be  fast  a'^eep,  fastr  i  verktwt,  hard 
at  work;  &c.  It  means  firm,  close,  urgent, 
quick. 

fasten.  (E.)  A.  S.  f(Est7tia7t,  to  make 
fast  or  firm.  — A.  S.yfei'/,  firm. 

fastness.  (E.)  M.  F.  festnes,  fastnesse, 
orig.  strength.  -  A.  S.  fastness,  the  firma¬ 
ment,  orig.  that  which  is  firm.  — A.  S.y^j-/, 
firm. 

Fastidious.  (L.)  D.fastidiosus,  disdain¬ 
ful.  —  L.  loathing;  perhaps  put 

for  fastutidiu7n'^  (Vanicek).  —  D.  fastu-s, 
arrogance  ;  tcediu7n,  disgust ;  so  that  fas- 
tidiu77i  =  arrogant  disgust. 

Fastness ;  see  Past. 

Pat  (i),  gross.  (E.)  A.S.fcet.-FDvL.7jet, 
Dan.  fed,  Swed.  fet,  Icel.  feitr.  Cf.  Skt. 
pivan,  fat. 

Fat  (2),  a  vat ;  see  Vat, 
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Fate,  destiny.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  fate.^ 
O.Y.  fat  (not  common).  — L.  what 

is  spoken  ;  neut.  of  pp.  of fai'i^  to  speak. -{- 
Gk.  I  say,  Skt.  bhdsh^  to  speak ; 

A.  S.  bamtan  ;  see  Ban.  (y'  BHA.) 

affable.  (F.  —  L.)  Y .  affable. affa- 
bilis,  easy  to  be  spoken  to.  ^'L,.af-  =  ad,  to ; 
fari,  to  speak. 

confabulate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
confabulari,  to  talk  together.  —  L.  con- 
{ctiin),  with ;  fabulari,  to  converse,  from 
fabiila^  a  discourse ;  see  fable  (below). 

fable,  a  story.  (F.  —  L.)  Y. fable. 
fabula,  a  narrative.  —  L.  fa-ri,  to  speak, 
tell. 

fairy.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  faerie,  fayrye, 
enchantment.  [The  mod.  use  of  the  word 
is  improper  ;  fairy  =  enchantment,  the  right 
word  for  ‘  elf  ’  being  fay?\^  —  O.  F.  faerie, 
enchantment.  — O.  Y.fae,  a  fay;  see  below. 

fay,  a  fairy.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.fee,O.Y.fae, 
a  fay.  Cf.  Port,  fada,  Ital.  fata,  a  fay.  — 
Low  L.  fata,  a  fate,  goddess  of  destiny,  a 
izy .^Y.  fatum,  fate  (above). 

ineffable.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ineffable.  — 
L.  ineffabilis,  unspeakable.  —  L.  in,  not ; 
ef-  (for  ex),  out ;  fa-ri,  to  speak. 

infant.  (L.)  L.  infant-,  stem  of  in-fans, 
not  speaking,  hence,  a  very  young  babe.  — 
L.  in-,  not ;  fans,  pres.  pt.  of  fari,  to  speak, 
infantry.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  infanterie. 

—  Ital.  infanteria,  foot-soldiers  ;  orig.  a 
band  of  ‘  infants,’  as  young  men  were  called. 

—  Ital.  infa^tte,  an  infant.  —  L.  infantem, 
acc.  of  infans  (above). 

nefarious.  (L.)  L.  nefarius,  impious. 

—  L.  nefas,  that  which  is  unlawful.  —  L.  7ie, 
not ;  fas,  law,  from  fari,  to  speak,  declare. 

preface.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  preface.  — 
Low  L.  prcefatium'^,  not  found,  put  for 
L.  prcefatum,  a  preface,  neut.  of  p^'cefattis, 
spoken  before. 

Father.  (E.)  M.  E.  fader.  A.  S.  feeder. 
(The  spelling  with  th  approaches  the  Ice¬ 
landic.)  4-Icel./^z(5fr,  Du.  vader,  Dan.  Swed. 
fader,  fadar,  G.  vater,  Y.  pater,  Gk. 

Trarrjp,  Pers.  pidar,  Skt.  pitxi.  PA.) 

Fathom.  (E.)  M.  E.  fad7ne.  A.  S. 
f(z6m,  the  space  reached  by  the  extended 
arms,  a  grasp,  embrace.  ^-Du.  vadem,  Icel. 
fa'Smr,  a  fathom,  Dan.  favn,  Swed.  fainn, 
an  embrace,  O.faden,  Allied  to  Patent. 
(VPAT.)  ^ 

Fatigue,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  fatigtie ; 
from  fatigiier,  to  weary.  —  L.  fatigare,  to 
weary. 

Fatuous.  (L.)  Y.fatinis,  silly,  feeble. 
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Der.  in-fatuate,  from  pp.  of  L.  infatitare, 
to  make  a  fool  of. 

fade,  vb.  (F.  —  L.)  From  Y.fade,  adj., 
unsavoury,  weak,  faint.  —  L.  fatuus,  foolish, 
tasteless. 

vade,  to  fade.  (F. -L.)  A  weakened 
form  of  fade  (above). 

Fauces.  (L. )  L.  fauces,  pi. ,  the  upper 
part  of  the  throat. 

Faucet,  Fault ;  see  Fallible. 

Faun ;  see  Favour. 

Fauteuil ;  see  Fold  (i). 

Favour,  sb.  (F.  -L.)  O.  Y.favetir  — 
Y.fauore77t,  acc  of fauor,  favour.  —  Y.faue7'e, 
to  befriend. 

faun,  a  rural  (Roman)  deity.  (L.)  L. 
fatmus.  —  L.  fauere,  to  be  propitious. 

favourite.  (F.  —  L.)  Orig.  fern,  of 
Y.favori,  favoured. 

Fawn  (i)  ;  see  Fain. 

Fawn  (2),  a  young  deer;  see  Fetus. 
Fay;  see  Fate. 

Fealty ;  see  Faith. 

Fear.  (E.)  M.  E.  feer.  A.  S.  fdr,  a 
sudden  peril,  danger,  fear.  Orig.  used  of 
the  peril  of  travelling.  — A.  S.fa7'an,  to  go, 
travel.  +  Icel.  far,  harm,  G.  gefahr, 
danger. 

Feasible ;  see  Fact. 

Feast ;  see  Festal. 

Feat;  see  Fact. 

Feather.  (E.)  M.  E.  fether.  A.  S. 
fe^er.  -+  Du.  veder,  Dan.  feeder,  Swed. 
fjdder,  fjo^r,  Q.feder,  Y. peniia  (for 
pet-7ia^),S\it.  patra.  See  Pen.  (y^PAl .) 
Feature ;  see  Fact. 

Febrile ;  see  Fever. 

February.  (1^.)  Y.februarius,  the  month 
of  expiation.  —  Y.  februa,  neut.  pi.,  a  festival 
of  expiation  on  Feb.  15.  —  L.  februus, 
cleansing  ;  februare,  to  expiate. 

Feculent ;  see  Faeces. 

Fecundity;  see  Fetus. 

Federal.  (F.  —  L.)  Y .  fedh'al.  Formed, 
with  suffix  -al,  from  L.  feeder-,  stem  of 
foedus,  a  treaty.  Akin  to  fides,  faith. 

confederate.  (L.)  L.  coiifoederatus, 
united  by  a  cove7ia7it,  pp.  of  co7ifcedera7'e. 
-L.  C071-  (cu77i),  together;  f(£der-,  crude 
form  of feedus,  a  treaty. 

Fee,  a  grant  of  land,  propert)^  payment. 
(E.)  M.  E.  fee.  A.  S.  feoh,  fed,  cattle, 
property.  +  Du.  vee,  Icel.  fe,  Dan.  fcE, 
Swed.  fd,  Goth,  faihu,  G.  vieh,  O.  H.  G. 
\fihu,Y.pecus\  Skt. pacu,  cattle.  (y'PAK.) 
See  Pecuniary. 

fellow,  a  partner.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
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fe!atv8.»^lc,t\.feiagi,  a  partner  in  a  '  felag.* 
—  Icoi.felag,  companionship ;  lit.  a  laying 
together  of  property.  —  Icel.  fe,  property ; 
lag,  a  laying  together,  a  law ;  see  Law. 

Feeble.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  feble.^O.  F. 
foible,  standing  for  Jioible^,  as  shewn  by 
Ital.  Jievole  (  =  flevole),  feeble ;  since  Ital. 
y?  =y?.  —  L.  Jiebilis,  doleful ;  hence,  weak.  — 
\..Jiere,  to  weep.  Allied  to  Fluent. 

foible,  a  weak  point  in  character.— 
O.  Y.  foible  (above). 

Feed;  see  Food. 

Feel.  (E.)  M.  Y..felen.  A.  S.felan.  -f 
Du.  voelen,  Q.fiihlen.  Perhaps  allied  to 
Palpable. 

Feign  ;  see  Figure. 

Feldspar ;  see  Field. 

Felicity.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  felicite.  -  L. 
acc.  fehcitatem.  —  L.  felici-,  crude  form 
of  felix,  happy,  fruitful ;  allied  to  Fetus. 

Feline.  (L.)  L.  felhius,  belonging  to 
cats.  —  L.  felis,  a  cat ;  lit.  ‘  the  fruitful ;  ’ 
allied  to  Fetus. 

Fell  (I);  see  Fall. 

Fell  (2),  a  skin.  (E.)  M.  Y.  fel.  A.  S. 
fel,  fell.  -F  Du.  vel,  Icel.  fell,  Goth,  fill, 
M.  H.  G.  vel,  L.  fellis,  Gk.  ttcAAo,  skin. 
Doublet,  pell. 

film,  a  thin  skin.  (E.)  A.  S.  film',  O. 
YiiQs.film.  Extended  from  the  base  fiu  in 
A.  ^.  fel,  skin,  Goth.y?//,  skin. 

Fell  (3),  cruel,  dire.  (E.)  A.  S.  fel,  in 
comp,  wcelf el  for  slaughter,  &c.  -f- 

O.  Du.  fel,  wrathful ;  whence  O.  F.  fel, 
cruel. 

Fell  (4),  a  hill.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  y^/.— 
Icel.  fjall,  fell,  a  hill ;  Dan.  field,  Swed. 
fjdll,  a  fell.  Orig.  an  open  down ;  allied 
to  Field. 

Felloe  ;  see  Felly. 

Fellow ;  see  Fee. 

Felly,  Felloe,  part  of  a  wheel-rim.  (E.) 
M.  E.  felwe.  A.  S.  felga,  a  felly.  So 
named  from  the  pieces  being  put  together ; 
from  A.  S.  feolan,  fiolan,  orig.  filhan,  to 
stick,  cleave  to,  allied  to  OoXh.  filhan,  to 
hide.  +  Du.  velg,  Da.n.  fielge,  G.felge. 
Felon,  a  wicked  person.  (F.  — LowL.— 
C.  ?)  M.  Y.felun.-O.  Y.  felon,  a  traitor. 
—  Low  L.  felo7te7n,  acc.  of felo,fello,  a  trai¬ 
tor,  rebel.  Prob.  Celtic.  Cf.  02.e^.feallan,  a 
traitor,  Bret.  fallo7ii,  treachery;  Irish  and 
G3.t\.feall,  to  betray,  deceive,  allied  to  L. 
fallere,  to  deceive. 

Felt.  (E.)  M.  Y.  felt',  not  in  A.  S.  4- 
Du.  vilt,  G.  filz',  Gk.  mAos,  felt;  cf.  L. 
pileus,  a  felt  hat. 
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filter,  to  strain.  (F.-O.  LowG.)  F. 
filtrer,  to  strain  through  felt. —  Du.  vilt, 
felt ;  originally  spelt  filt. 

Felucca,  a  ship.  (Ital.  —  Arab.)  Ital. 
feluca.^  Ai2lh.  fulk,  a  ship. 

Female ;  see  below. 

Feminine.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  fc7ni7iin.^ 
L.  femininus,  womanly.  —  L.  feiJihia,  a 
woman.  (Perhaps  allied  to  Fetus.) 

effeminate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
effe7ni7ta7'e,  to  make  womanish.  —  L.  ef,  for 
ex,  thoroughly;  fe7nina  (above). 

female.  (F.-L.)  Put  for  femell,  by 
confusion  with  male.  M.  Y.fe7nele.  —  O.  F. 
fe7nelle.  —  L.  fe77iella,  a  young  woman  ; 
dimin.  of fetnina,  a  woman. 

Femoral,  belonging  to  the  thigh.  (L.) 
L.  fenioralis',  adj.  from  fe 77107'-,  base  of 
fe77iur,  thigh. 

Fen,  a  bog.  (E.)  M.  Y.  fen.  A.  S.fe7t7t. 
+  Du.  veen,  Icel.  fe7z,  Goth.  fa7ti,  mud. 
Cf.  L.  palus,  a  marsh.  And  see  Vine  wed. 
Fence  ;  short  for  defence',  see  Defend. 
Fend  ;  short  for  Defend,  q.  v. 

Fennel,  a  plant.  (L.)  M.  Y.  fenel.  A.  S. 
finol,  finugle.  —  L.  fceniculuzii,  fennel ; 
double  dimin.  of fe7iu77i,  hay. 

fenugreek.  (L.)  Y.  feztiwi  Gi'cbciuji., 
Feoff;  see  Fief. 

Ferment ;  see  Fervent. 

Fern.  (E.)  A.  S.feazm.  4"  Du.  vaz'en ; 
Skt.  paTXia,  a  wing,  feather,  leaf,  plant,  the 
orig.  sense  being  ‘  feather.’ 

Ferocity.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  ferocite.  -  L.  acc. 
ferocitatem,  fierceness.  —  L.  feroci-,  crude 
form  of ferox,  fierce.  —  L.  fez'us,  fierce,  wild. 
Allied  to  Deer. 

fierce.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  fez's.  -  O.  F. 
fers,  filers,  old  nom.  of  O.  F.  fer,  filer, 
ferns,  wild. 

^  Ferreous.  (L.)  L.  ferreus,  made  of 
iron.  —  L.  ferrtwt,  iron. 

farrier.  (F.-L.)  Formerly  ferrer,  a 
worker  in  iron.  —  F.^r,  \xovi..^Y.  ferrtwt. 

ferruginous.  (L.)  Y.  fert'uginus,  same 
as  ferrugineus,  rusty.  •^Y.fert'ugin-,  stem 
of ferrugo,  rust  of  vrou.'^Y. ferrutjt. 
Ferret  (i),  an  animal.  (F.  —  LowL. — 
C.  ?)  O.  F.  furet,  a  ferret.  —  Low  L.  ftwe- 
tus, furectus,  SL  ferret;  also  furo.  Said  to 
be  from  Y.  fur,  a  thief;  more  likely  from 
Yret.fiir,  wise,  Yl.fiFur,  wise,  wily,  crafty, 
ffured,  a  wily  one,  a  ferret. 

Ferret  (2),  a  kind  of  silk  tape ;  see 
Floral. 

Ferruginous ;  see  Ferreous. 

Ferrule,  a  metal  ring  at  the  end  of  a 
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stick.  (F.  — L.)  ^  Corrupted  spelling  (due 
to  confusion  with  ferrum^  iron)  of  the 
older  form  verril\  XVI  cent.  —  O.  F. 
virole.i  a  ferrule  ;  Low  L.  virolaj  the  same. 
From  L.  uiriola^  a  little  bracelet ;  dimin. 
of  uirta^  an  armlet.  —  L.  uiere,  to  twist, 
plait.  (V^WI.)  Allied  to  Withy. 

Ferry;  see  Pare. 

Fertile.  (F.-L.)  Y .  fertile,  fertilis, 

fertile. —  L.  ferret  to  bear:  allied  to  Bear 

(I). 

circuraference.  (L.)  L.  circumfer- 
efitta^  boundary  of  a  circle.  —  L.  circuiti’- 
ferent-^  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  circwnferre^  to 
carry  round. 

confer.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  conferer.'^Y.  con¬ 
ferred  to  bring  together,  collect,  bestow. 

defer  (i),  to  delay.  (F.-L.)  M.  E. 
differren.  -  O.  F.  differer^  to  delay.  -  L. 
differre,  to  bear  different  ways,  delay.  -  L. 
dif,  for  dis-,  apart ;  ferre^  to  bear. 

defer  (2),  to  lay  before,  submit  oneself. 
(F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  deferer,  to  admit  or  give 
way  to  an  appeal.  — >  L.  defer7'ef  to  bring 
down,  bring  before  one. 

differ.  (L.)  L.  differix,  to  carry  apart, 
to  differ.  -  L.  dif,  for  dis-,  apart ;  fei're,  to 
bear. 

infer,  to  imply.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  inferer. 
—  L.  inferre,  to  bring  in,  introduce. 

offer.  (L.)  A.  S.  off  nan.  —  L.  offe7‘re, 
to  offer. —  L.  of,  for  ob,  near;  ferre,  to 
bring.  Der.  offer-t-or-y,  from  F.  offertoire, 
L.  offeHorm7n,  a  place  to  which  offerings 
were  brought. 

prefer.  (F.-L.)  O.Y.  prefe  rer.  —  L. 
prcB-ferre,  to  set  in  front,  prefer. 

proffer.  (F.-L.)  O.Y.  prof erer,  \o 
produce,  adduce.  -  L.  profe^'re,  to  brine 
forward. 

refer,  to  assign.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  ref  ever 
(F.  referee'').  7xfe7're,  to  bear  back,  re¬ 
late,  refer. 

suffer.  (F.-L.)  Isl.Y.  soffren,  suffi'e7t. 
“O.  F.  soff^'ir  (F.  souffrii'').  siifferre, 
to  undergo. —L.  suf  {sub'),  under;  fei'j'e, 
to  bear. 

transfer.  (F.-L.)  F.  t7'a7tsferer.  — 
L.  tra7tsfe7're,  to  convey  across. 

Ferule,  a  rod  or  bat  for  punishing 
children.  (L.)  YormQi\yfe7'ula.’-^Y.fe7'ula, 
a  rod.  —  L.  ferh'e,  to  strike,  -f*  Icel.  berja, 
to  strike. 

interfere.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly  e7tter- 
feir,  to  dash  one  heel  against  the  other 
(Blount).  —  F.  e7itre,  between ;  fe7'ir,  to 
strike.  —  L.  hiter,  between  ;  ferhx,  to  strike. 


Fervent,  hot,  zealous.  (F.-L.)  O.  F. 
ferve7it.  —  L.  feruent-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of 
fe7'uere,  to  boil.  Allied  to  Brew.  Der. 
fervour,  from  O.  F.  ferveur  =  L.  acc. 
fe7'uore77i,  heat ;  fervid,  from  L.  feruidus. 

effervesce.  (L.)  L.  efferuescere.’^Y. 
ef,  for  ex,  out ;  feruescere,  to  begin  to 
boil,  inceptive  of fe7  ue7'e,  to  boil. 

ferment.  (L.)  L.  fe7'7neniu7n  (short 
for  ferui-77ie7itu77i),  leaven. —L.  fe7'uere,  to 
boil. 

Festal.  (L.)  A  late  word,  coined 
(with  adj.  suffix  -al)  from  L.  fest-tiTn,  a 
feast,  orig.  neut.  of  festus,  bright,  joyful. 
(V  BHA.) 

feast.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  feste.  -  O.  F. 
feste  (F.  fete).^~Y.  festa,  lit.  festivals,  pi.  of 
festu7n  (above). 

festival.  (F.  —  Low  L.  —  L.)  Properly 
an  adj.  —  O.  F.  festival,  festive.  —  Low  L. 
festiualis.  -‘Y.  festiuus  (below). 

festive.  (L.)  Y.  festiuus,'bt\or\fmgio 
a  ie^?X.^Y.  festuTn,  a  feast. 

fete.  (F.-L.)  Mod.  Y.  fete,  the  same 
as  O.  Y.  feste',  see  feast  (above). 

Fester,  to  rankle  ;  see  Pood. 

Festive ;  see  Festal. 

Festoon.  (F.-L.)  F.  feston,  a  gar¬ 
land,  festoon.  —  Low  L.  festone7n,  acc.  of 
festo,  a  garland.  Usually  derived  from  L. 
festuTn,  a  feast ;  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  to 
be  from  Low  L.  festis  (O.  F.  fest,  F.  fzzte), 
a  top,  ridge,  from  Y.  fastigiu7n,  a  top. 

Fetch.  (E.)  M.  E.  fecchen,  pt.  t.fehte, 
fcehte.  K.'^.  feccan,  to  fetch,  Gen.  xviii.  4  ; 
Luke  xii.  20.  Allied  to  A.  S.  facian,  to 
wish  to  get  ;  fcec,  a  space  of  time  (hence 
prob.  an  opportunity).  Allied  to  Pair. 
w  PAK.)  fetch,  sb.,  a  stratagem. 

Fete  ;  see  Festal. 

Fetich,  Fetish ;  see  Pact. 

Fetid.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  fetide.  -  L. 
fetidus,  foetidus,  stinking. —  L.  fcetere,  to 
stink.  Allied  to  Fume. 

I'etlock,  Fetter  ;  see  Foot. 

Fetus,  offspring.  (L.)  L.  a  bring¬ 
ing  forth,  offspring.  —  L.  feuere  *,  an  obso¬ 
lete  verb,  to  generate,  produce ;  allied  to 
fu-i,  I  was ;  see  Future,  Be. 

effete,  exhausted.  (L.)  L.  effetus, 
weakened  by  having  brought  forth  young. 
—  L.  ef,  for  ex,  out ;  fetus,  tliat  has 
brought  forth,  pp.  of  feuere  (above). 

fawn  (2),  a  young  deer.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  fan,  fao7i,  earlier  femt,  a  fawn  ; 
answering  to  a  Low  L.  form  feto7ius  *  (not 
found).  —  L.  fetus,  foetus,  offspring. 
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fecundity.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  feconditS 
(Cot.)  — L.  acc.  fecunditatem,  fruitfulness. 

—  L.  fe-cundus,  fruitful ;  allied  to  feHis^ 
offspring.  And  see  Feline. 

Feud  (i),  hatred;  see  Foe. 

Feud  (2),  a  fief;  see  Fief. 

Fever,  a  kind  of  disease.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  feuer  (fever). E.fevre  (F.fevre). 

—  L.  febremy  acc.  of  febris,  fever,  lit.  a 
‘  trembling.’  Cf.  A.  S.  bifiaUy  G.  bebeUy 
to  tremble. 

febrile,  relating  to  fever.  (F.  —  L.) 

F.  febrile.  —  L.  febris,  fever;  with  suffix 
4is. 

feverfew,  a  plant.  (L.)  A.  S.  fefer- 
fuge.'-~E.  febrifuga,  fever-dispelling.  —  L. 
febris,  fever ;  fugare,  to  put  to  flight. 

Few.  (E.)  M.  E.  fewe.  A.  S.  fed,  pi. 
fedwe.  +  Icel.  fdr,  Dan.  faa,  Swed.  fa, 
Goth.,  faws,  E.paucus',  Gk.  Travpos,  small. 
Fey,  doomed  to  die.  (E.)  A.  S.  fdge, 
doomed  to  die.  -f-  Icel.  feigr,  Du.  veeg\ 

G. feig,  a  coward. 

Fiat ;  see  Fact. 

Fib.  (F.  —  L.)  A  weakened  and 
shortened  form  of  fable,  q.  v. 

Fibre.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  fibre.  —  L.  fib^'a,  a 
thread. 

Fickle.  (E.)  M.  E.  fikel.  A.  S.  ficol ; 
orig.  an  adj.  from  fe,  sb.,  fraud. 

Fiction ;  see  Figure. 

Fiddle,  a  violin.  (L.)  A.  S.  f^ele, 
Icel.  fihla,  Dan.  fiddel,  Du.  vedel,  G. 
fiedel.  Apparently  borrowed  from  L. 
uittda,  uidula,  a  viol ;  see  Viol. 

Fidelity ;  see  Faith. 

Fidget.  (Scand.)  A  dimin.  form  of 
fidge,  to  be  continually  moving  up  and 
down,  spelt  fike  in  North  of  England, 
M.  E.  fike7t,  to  fidget,  to  hasten.  —  Icel. 
fika,  to  climb  up  nimbly,  as  a  spider ; 
Swed.  fika.  to  hunt  after,  Norw.  fika,  to 
take  trouble,  fika  etter,  to  hasten  alter, 
pursue. 

Fiducial  ;  see  Faith. 

Fie.  (Scand.)  M.E.  75^.  — Icel.  fy,  fei, 
fief;  Ean.fy,  Swed. fy,  fie!  Cf.  G.pfui, 
Lat.  phui,  phy,  Skt.  phut,  expressions  of 
disgust. 

I’ief,  land  held  of  a  superior.  (F.  — 
O.  H.  G.)  O.  F.  fief,  formerly  spelt  fieu 
(Scheler).—  O.  H.  G.  fihu  (mod.  G.  vieh), 
cattle,  property ;  cognate  with  E.fee,  q.  v. 

enfeoff,  to  endue  with  a  fief.  (F.  —  L. 
and  O.  H.  G.)  The  spelling  is  Norman  F. ; 
formed  from  E .  en  L.  in),  in ;  and  fief 
a  fief  (above).  See  below. 
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feoff,  to  invest  with  a  fief.  (F.  — 
O.  H.  G.)  Norman  E.  feoffer,  O.  E.  fiefer, 
verb  from  F.  fief,  a  fief  (above).  Der. 
feoffee,  i.  e.  fiefe,  where  -e  is  the  sufhx  of 
the  pp. 

feud  (2),  a'fief.  (Low  L.  —  F.  —  O.  H.  G.) 
Low  L.  feudujn,  a  Latinised  form  of  O.  F. 
fieu,  also  spelt  fief  (above).  Der.  feud-al, 
adj. 

Field.  (E.)  M.  E.  feld.  A.  S.  feld.  -f- 
Du.  veld,  Dan.  felt,  Swed.  fait,  G.  feld ; 
cf.  Russ. a  field.  Allied  to  Fell  (4). 

feldspar,  a  kind  of  mineral.  (G.) 
Corrupted  from  G.  feldspath,  lit.  field-spar. 

fieldfare,  a  bird.  (E.)  A.  S.  feldefare, 
lit.  ^  field -traveller ;  ’  see  Fare. 

Fiend.  (E.)  M.  E.  fend.  A.  S.  fiSnd, 
feSiid,  lit.  ‘  a  hating  one,’  an  enemy,  the 
enemy;  orig.  pres,  part  of fe67i,fe6gan,  to 
hate.  -F  Du.  vijand,  Dan.  Swed.  fiende ; 
lee\.  fjdndi,  pres.  pt.  of fjd,  to  hate;  Goth. 
fijands,  from  fijan,  to  hate ;  G.  feind. 
(a/  PL)  See  Foe. 

Fierce ;  see  Ferocity. 

Fife.  (F.  -  O.  H.  G.)  E.fifre.  -  O.  H.  G. 
pfifa,  G.  pfeife,  a  pipe.  —  O.  H.  G.  pfifen,  to 
blow,  whistle.  See  Pipe. 

Fig.  (F.  —  L. )  F.  figue.  —  L.  ficum,  acc. 
of  ficus,  a  fig. 

Fight.  (E.)  M.  E.  fihten,  fehten,  verb. 
A.  S.  feohta^i,  to  fight ;  feohte,  a  fight,  -f* 
Du.  vechte7i,  Dan.  fegte,  Swed.  fdkta,  G. 
fechten,  to  fight. 

Figure.  (F.  —  L.)  E. figure.  —  E.figura, 
a  thing  made.  —  L.  fi7igere  (base  fig-),  to 
make,  fashion,  feign.  4*  Gk.  Giyydveiv,  to 
handle,  Skt.  dih,  to  smear  (V  DHIGH.) 
Der.  disfigure,  p7'efigure. 

configuration.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  configu- 
7'ation  ;  from  acc.  of  L.  configm^atio,  a  con¬ 
formation.  —  L.  configuratus,  pp.  of  con- 
figurare,  to  put  together.  —  L.  con-  (cu7?i-)  ; 
figura7'e,  to  fashion,  from  figu7'a  (above). 

effigy.  (L.)  Short  for  an  image. 

—  L.  efiig-,  base  of  efii7ige7'-e,  to  form.  —  L. 
ef,  for  ex ;  fi7tge7'-e,  to  form. 

faint.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  feint.  —  O.  F. 
feint,  weak,  pretended  ;  orig.  pp.  of  femdre, 
to  {eign.^E. fi77gei'e,  to  form,  feign. 

feign.  (F.  — L.)  yi.E.femen,  —  O.  F. 
fei7id7'e.'^E. fi7ige7'e  (above). 

fiction.  (F.  — L.)  E.fictio7t.^E.fictio- 
ne77i,  acc.  of  fictio,  a  feigning.  —  L.  fictus, 
pp.  of fi7tgere. 

figment.  (L.)  L.  fig77ientu7n,  an  in¬ 
vention.— L.y?^-,  base  of  fingere. 

transfigure.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  transfigu7'er. 
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—  L.  transjigiirare^  to  change  the  figure  or 
appearance.  —  L.  trans^  across  (implying 
change)  ;  jigura,  figure. 

Filament;  see  File  (i). 

Filbert,  fruit  of  hazel.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.) 
Formerly  philiberd  (Gower)  ;  short  for 
Philiberd  or  Philibert  nut,  from  the  proper 
name  Philibert ;  (S.  Philibert’s  day  is  Aug. 
2  O.Jili-bert,  very  bright;  from 

fili  (G.  viel'),  greatly,  be^'t,  berht,  bright. 
^  Called  in  Germany  Lambertsnuss  (S. 
Lambert,  Sept.  17);  prob.  from  the  time 
of  year  of  nutting. 

Filch.  (Scand.)  Extended  from  M.  E. 
felen,  to  conceal.  —  Icel.y^/iZ,  to  hide,  bury. 
filhayi,  to  hide. 

File  (i),  string,  line,  order.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  file ;  allied  to  F.  fil,  a  thread.  —  L. 
fihuji,  a  thread. 

defile  (2),  to  march  in  a  file.  —  F.  dc- 
filer,  to  defile.  —  F.  de-  =  O.  F.  des-  —  L.  dis-, 
apart ;  filer,  to  spin  threads,  from  \u.filu7n. 
Der.  defile,  sb. 

enfilade,  a  line  or  straight  passage. 
(F.  —  L.)  F.  enfilade,  a  long  string  (of 
things).  — F.  enfiier,  to  thread. —  F.  ^«-  =  L. 
in,  in  ;  fil,  a  thread,  from  'L.fihan.  ■ 
filament.  (F.  —  L.)  0.¥ .filamen.  — 

\^.filamentum,  thin  thread.  —  Low  \^.filare, 
to  wind  thread.  —  'L.filu/zi. 

filigree.  (Span.  —  L.)  Formerly  fiili- 
g7'a7ie;  XVII  cent.  —  S^SLn.filigrafta,  fili¬ 
gree-work,  fine  wrought  work. —  Span. 
a  thread  or  row,  filar,  to  spin  ;  gi'ano,  grain 
or  texture ;  so  called  because  the  chief 
texture  of  it  was  wrought  in  silver  wire. 
From  \^.filui7i,  thread;  g7'a7m77i,  grain. 

fillet.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  Y..  fillet.  —  O.  F. 
filet,  dimin.  of fil,  a  thread.  —  Y.filu77i, 
profile.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  p7'ofilo,  a 
sketch  of  a  picture,  outline  (Florio).  — L, 
p7'0,  before,  in  front ;  filu77i,  a  thread  (Ital. 
filo,  thread,  line).  ^  The  mod.  Y.p7'ofil 
is  also  from  Ital.  p7'oJilo. 

purl  (3),  to  form  an  edging  on  lace,  in¬ 
vert  stitches  in  knitting.  (F.  —  L.)  Fre¬ 
quently  misspelt  pearl.  Contraction  of 
purfie.  —  F.  pourfiler,  to  purfle,  embroider 
on  an  edge.  —  F.  pour  (L.  p7'o'),  confused  (as 
often)  with  F.  par  (L.  per),  throughout ; 
fil,  a  thread. 

File  (2),  a  steel  rasp.  (E.)  A.  S.7^^/.+ 
Du.  vijl,  Ydin.fiil,  Swed.yf/,  Qf.feile,  Russ. 
pila,  a  file,  sharp  tool. 

Filial.  (L.)  From  Y.  fili-us,  a  son; 
filia,  daughter  ;  orig.  infant ;  cf.  L.  fielare, 
to  suck,  (y'  DHA.) 


a£B.liation.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  affLliatio7i,  an 
adoption  as  a  son.  —  Low  L.  acc.  affilia- 
tio7ie77i.  —  L.  af-  =  ad,  to  ;  filhis,  a  son. 

Filibuster ;  see  Fly. 

Filigree  ;  see  File  (i). 

Fill ;  see  Full  (i). 

Fillet ;  see  File  (i). 

Fillibeg,  Philibeg,  a  kilt.  (Gaelic.) 
Gsiel.fieileadh-beag,  the  modern  kilt.  —  Gael. 
filleadh,  a  fold,  plait,  from  the  verb  fill,  to 
fold ;  and  beag,  little,  small. 

Fillip,  to  strike  with  the  finger-nail, 
when  jerked  from  the  thumb.  (E.)  An¬ 
other  form  of flip  ;  see  Flippant. 

Filly ;  see  Foal. 

Film  ;  see  Fell  (2). 

Filter ;  see  Felt. 

Filth  ;  see  Foul. 

Fin.  (E.)  A.  S.  fin,  a  fin.  +  Du.  vm, 

Swed.  fi7i7ie,  Y.  pi7t7ia. 

Final.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  Y.fi7ial.  —  Y.fi7ialis, 
final.  — L.yf«A,  end. 

affinity.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  affi7tite.  —  L. 
affi}iitate77i,  acc.  of  afii7iitas,  nearness. —  L. 
afii7iis,  near,  bordering  on.  —  L.  af-,  for  ad, 
near  ;  finis,  boundary,  end. 

confine,  to  limit.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  co7tfi7ier, 
to  keep  within  limits.  —  F.  co7ifin,  near. — 
Y.  confi7iis,  bordering  on.  —  L.  {ctwi), 
with  ;  fi7iis,  bound ar}\ 

define.  (F.  —  L.)  O.Y.defi7ier,  to  de¬ 
fine,  conclude.  —  L.  defi7ii7'e,  to  limit.  —  L. 
de,  do\^m  ;  fi7ii7'e,  to  end,  from  fi7iis,  end. 

finance,  revenue.  (F.  — L.)  O.Y .fi7ia7ice. 
—  Low  L.  fi7ta7itia,  payment.  —  Low  L. 
fi7ia7'e,  to  pay  a  fine.  —  Low  L.  fi7iis,  a 
settled  payment,  a  fi7iish  or  end,  i.e.  final 
arrangement;  Y. finis,  end. 

fine  (i),  exquisite,  thin.  (F.  — L.)  O.F. 
fi7i,  wntty,  perfect.  —  Y.fi7iitus,  well  rounded 
or  ended,  said  of  a  sentence  (Brachet)  ; 
orig.  pp.  of finire,  to  end.  —  L.yf;^A. 

fine  (2),  a  tax.  (LawL.)  Y^lw  Y.fi7tis, 
a  fine ;  a  final  arrangement ;  Y.fi7iis,  end. 
See  finance  above. 

finial.  (L.)  A  coined  word ;  from  L. 
fi7ii7'e,  to  finish.  —  end. 

finical.  (F.  — L.)  A  coined  word;  ex¬ 
tended  from  fine  (i)  above. 

finish,  vb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  Y.fi7iischen.  — 
O.  Y.fi7iiss-,  base  of  pres.  pt.  of  finir,  to 
finish.  —  to  end.  —  L.yf;/A. 

finite,  limited.  (L.)  Y.fi7iitus,  pp.  of 
fi7iire,  to  end,  limit.  —  Y.fi7iis.  Der.  hi- 
fi7iite,  i7i-fi7iit-esi77iaL 

refine.  (F.  — L.)  Coined  from  re-  and 
fi7ie  (i),  but  imitated  from  F.  7‘ajfi7ier,  to 
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refine,  comp,  of  L.  re-,  again,  L.  af-=^ad, 
to,  and  Y.Jin,  fine.  Der.  rejine-inent  \  cf. 
F.  7'affinef7ie7it. 

superfine.  (F.  —  L.)  From  L.  super, 
above;  and  fine  (i). 

Finch,  a  bird.  (E.)  yi.Y.. finch.  A.  S. 
fine .’if-iyxi.  vink,  'Dan.finke,  Swed.  and  G. 
fink\  y^.pinc,  a  chaffinch.  Cf.  Gk.  arriy- 
yos,  am^a,  a  finch ;  prov.  E.  spink.  Der. 
chaf-finch,  q.  v.,  bull-finch,  &c. 

Find.  (E.)  A.  S.findan.  -f-  Eu.  vmden, 
T)zxi.fi7tde,  Swed.  and  lodi.fiftna  {=finda), 
Goi\i.finthan,  G.finden.  Allied  to  'G.petere, 
to  seek  after;  see  Petition,  (y'  PAT.) 

foundling,  a  deserted  child.  (E.)  M.  E. 
fundling\  formed  with  suffix  -l-ing  from 
A.S.fu*nd-e7t,  pp.  of fi7idan. 

Fine  (i)  and  (2)  ;  see  Pinal. 

Finger.  (E.)  A.  S.y?^^^r.-j-Du.  vmger, 
Icel.  fingr,  Dan.  Swed.  G.  finger,  Goth. 

Prob.  allied  to  Pang; 

(fiuger=  catch -er). 

Finial,  Finical,  Finish ;  see  Pinal. 

Fir,  a  tree.  (E.)  M.  Id.,  fir;  A.S.furh. 
-f-Icel.  fura,  Dan.  fyr,  Swed.  fiuru,  G. 
fdhre,  .  pyr.  The  same  as  L.  quercus, 
an  oak. 

Fire.  (E.)  A.S.fyr.  Du.  vuur,  Icel. 
fyri,  Dan.  and  Swed.y3^r,  G.feuer,  G^.irvp. 
Cf.  dikt.  pdva7ta  {—piiand),  purifying,  also 
fire.  (PU.)  See  Bolt  (2). 

Firkin ;  see  Pour. 

Firm.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  fer7ne.  -  O.  F. 
fe7'7ne.  —  L.  fir7nus,  steadfast.  Cf.  Skt. 
dhara,  preserving.  (y^DHAR.) 

affirm.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  ciffermen.  - 
O.  F.  afer77ier,  to  fix.  —  L.  af-  =  ad,  to;  fir- 
mare,  to  fix,  from  fir77ius. 

confirm.  (F.  <—  L.)  M.  E.  co7ifer77ien.  — 
O.F.  confermer.^^k,.  C07i-fi7'mare,  to  make 
firm,  strengthen. 

farm.  (L.)  M..Y..ferme.  A.  S.feor77i, 
a  feast,  food,  property,  use.  —  Low  k,.Ji7'77ia, 
a  feast,  farm,  tribute  ;  fern,  of  L.  firmus, 
durable.  (From  the  fixed  rent.) 

firmament,  celestial  sphere.  (F.  — L.) 
O.  d . firma77ient.^'L,. fir7namentum,  a  sup¬ 
port,  also,  expanse  of  the  ^y.^\j.fi7'77iare, 
to  strengthen  ;  from  fir77ius. 

in-firm.  (L.)  L.  in-firmus,  not  strong, 
weak.  Der.  infir7n-ar-y ,  infir7n-i-ty . 

Firman,  a  mandate.  (Pers.)  Pers.y^r- 
mdn,  a  mandate,  order. 

First  ;  see  Fore. 

Firth  ;  see  Prith. 

Fiscal,  pertaining  to  the  revenue.  (F.— 
L.)  O.  F.  fiscal.  —  O.  F.  fisque,  the  public 
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purse.  — a  basket  of  rushes,  also  a 
purse. 

confiscate,  to  adjudge  to  be  forfeit. 
(L.)  L.  confiscattis,  pp.  of  co7ifisca7'e,  to 
lay  by  in  a  coffer,  to  confiscate,  transfer  to 
the  prince’s  privy  con-  {cu77i)  ; 

fiscus,  a  purse. 

Fish.  (E.)  A.  S.  fisc.’^'Dw.  visch,  Icel. 
fiskr,  Dan.  and  Swed.  fisk,  G.  fisch,  L. 
piscis,  ^ ’  pysg,  Bret,  pesk,  Irish  and  Gael. 
iasg  (for  piasg). 

Fissure.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  fiss7i7'e.  -  L. 
fissu7'a.^G.  fissus,  pp.  of  finde7'e,  to  cleave. 
-f-Skt.  bind,  to  cleave;  A. S.  bita7t,  to  bite. 
(y^BHID.)  And  see  Vent  (i). 

Fist.  (E.)  M.  E.  fist,  fest,  fust.  A.  wS. 
fyst.-^Du.  vuist,  G.  faust,  Russ,  piaste. 
Allied  to  'L.pug7tus,  Gk.  Trvyfirj,  fist. 
Fistula,  a  deep,  narrow  abscess.  (L.) 
From  the  shape;  G. fistula,  a  pipe. 

Fit  (i),  to  suit;  as  adj.,  apt.  (Scand.) 
IStl.'E.  fitten,  to  arrange.  —  Icel.  and  Norw. 
fitja,  to  knit  together ;  Swed.  didd.fittja,  to 
bind  together.  -|-  Goth,  fetjan,  to  adorn, 
deck.  Allied  to  Fetch. 

Fit  (2),  a  part  of  a  poem,  attack  of  ill¬ 
ness.  (E.)  M.  E.  fit.  A.  S.  fit,  a  song,  a 
struggle. -(- Icel.  fet,  a  pace,  step,  foot  (in 
poetry),  fit  (of  a  poem).  Allied  to  Fetch 
and  Pit  (i). 

Fitch,  the  same  as  Vetch,  q.  v. 
Fitchet,  Fitchew,  a  pole  cat,  (F.— 
O.  Du.)  Fitchew  is  corrupted  from  O.  F. 
fissau,  a  polecat. —  O.  Gvi.  fisse,  a  polecat; 
from  the  smell.  Cf.  Icel.  fisa,  to  make  a 
smell ;  see  Foist. 

Fitz,  son.  (Norm.  F.  —  L.)  Formerly 
fiz  (with  0  as  /A-  —  0.  ^.fiz  (with  2  as  ts)  ; 
also  filz,  fils.^G.  filius,  a  son. 

Five.  (E.)  M.  E.  fif;  sometimes  fine, 
as  a  plural.  A.  S.  fif  (for  yf;^*).4-Du. 
vijf,  Dan.  Swed.  fe77i,  Icel.  fi7n77i,  Goth. 
fi77if  G.  fiinf,  W.  pu77ip,  L.  quinque,  Gk. 
iri/jiTre  (also  nevre),  Skt.  pahcha7t.  (Base 
KANKAN.)  Der.  fifth,  A.  S.  fifia ;  fif¬ 
teen,  A.  S.  fifty  7ie  ;  fifty,  A.  S.  fif  tig. 

Fix.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  Y .fixe,  fixed.  —  G.fixus, 
fixed ;  pp.  of  figere,  to  fix.  Cf.  Gk.  ocp'iy- 
yeiv,  to  compress. 

affix.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  affichen.^0.  F. 
aficher.  —  O.  F.  a,  to  (L.  ad)  ;ficher,  to  fix, 
answering  to  Low  L.  figicare  *,  developcvl 
from  figere,  to  fix.  ^  So  also  pre-fix,  stf 
fix  (i.e.  sub-fix),  tra7is-fix. 

Fizz.  (Scand.)  Icel.  fisa,  Dan.  fise; 
with  the  same  sense  as  L.  pede7'e. 

Flabby,  put  for fiappy ;  see  Flap, 
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Flaccid.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  Jlaccide,  —  L. 
Jiaccidus^  limp.  —  L.  Jlaccus,  flabby.  ‘ 

Flag  (i),  to  droop,  grow  weary.  (E.) 
Weakened  form  of  Jiack^  to  hang  loosely  ; 
M.  E.  Jlakken^  to  flap  about.  From  the 
base  Jlac-  of  A.  S.  Jlac-or^  Hying,  roving.  -J- 
Icel.  Jiakka,  to  rove  ;  Jlaka^  to  flap ;  fiogJ^a^ 
to  flutter  ;  G.  jiackern^  to  flutter. 

flicker,  to  flutter.  (E.)  Frequent,  form  of 
JLick^  weakened  form  of  M.  Ys.jiakken  (above) . 

flag  (2),  an  ensign.  (Scand.)  Dan. 
flag,  Swed.  flagg,  a  flag ;  from  base  of  Icel. 
fldgra,  to  flutter  (above). 

flag  (3),  a  reed;  the  same  word  as  flag 
(2);  from  its  Avaving  in  the  wind. 

Flag  (4),  Flagstone,  a  paving-stone; 
see  Flake. 

Flagellate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
flagellare,  to  scourge.  flagellum,  dimin. 
oiflagrum,  a  scourge.  (^  BHLAG.) 

flail.  (F.  —  L.)  O.Y,  flael  (F.  fle'au), 
a  flail,  scourge.  —  L.  flagelhun  (above). 

Flageolet ;  see  Flute. 

Flagitious.  (L.)  F.  flagitiosus,  shame¬ 
ful.  —  L.  flagitium,  a  disgraceful  act.  —  L. 
flagitare,  to  act  with  violence.  Allied  to 
Flagrant. 

Flagon ;  see  Flask. 

Flagrant,  glaring,  as  a  fault.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  flagi'ant,  properly  burning.  —  L. 
flag7'ant-,  stern  of  pres.  pt.  of  flagrare,  to 
burn. -f-Gk.  to  burn;  Sk.  bhrdj, 

(V  BHARG.) 

conflagration.  (F. -L.)  F.  conflag- 
ration.  —  L.  acc.  conflagrationem,  a  great 
burning.  •^F.con-  {cu??i),  together; flagrare, 
to  bum. 

flambeau.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  fla7?ibea.u,  a 
link,  torch ;  dimin.  of  O.  F.  flatiibe,  a 
flame  ;  see  flame. 

flame.  (F.  —  L.)  O.Y.  flame,  flamme', 
also  fla77ibe.  —  L.  flanwia  {=flag-77ia),  a 
flame  ;  from  the  base  flag-,  to  burn ;  cf. 
flagrai'e.  See  Flagrant. 

flamen.  (L.)  L.  fld77ie7t,  a  priest  of 
Rome.  Prob.  for  flag-77ie7t  *,  he  who  bums 
the  sacrifice. 

flamingo.  (Span.  —  Prov.  —  L.)  Span. 
flamenco,  a  flamingo ;  but  said  to  be  a 
Provencal  word.  The  F.  form  is  flai7iant, 
lit.  ‘  flaming,’  but  it  was  certainly  confused 
with  F.  Fla7na7id,  a  Fleming,  whence  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  Span,  word  seems  to 
be  due.  Still,  the  etymology  is  certainly 
from  L.  fla77i77ia,  a  flame  ;  from  the  flame¬ 
like  colour  of  the  bird. 

Flail ;  see  Flagellate. 


Flake,  a  thin  slice.  (Scand.)  Norw. 
flak,  a  slice,  an  ice-floe ;  cf.  Icel.  flak7ta, 
flagna,  to  flake  off,  Swed.  flaga,  a  flake. 
Allied  to  Flay. 

flag  (4),  a  paving-stone.  (Scand.)  Icel. 
flaga,  a  flag  or  slab  of  stone ;  flaga, 

a  flake.  A  w^eakened  form  of  flake. 

flaw,  a  crack.  (Scand.)  M.  F.flawe.  — 
Swed.  flaga,  a  crack,  flaw,  also,  a  flake 
(as  above). 

flitch,  side  of  bacon.  (E.)  M.  E. 
flicche.  A.  S.flicce.  +  Ictl.flikki.  a  flitch  ; 
flik,  a  flap,  tatter.  Grig,  a  thin  slice ; 
weakened  form  of  Flake. 

floe,  a  flake  of  ice.  (Dan.)  T>2cn..flage; 
as  in  iis-flage,  an  ice-floe,  lit.  '  ice-flake.’ 

Flambeau,  Flame  ;  see  Flagrant. 

Flamen,  Flamingo ;  see  Flagrant. 

Flange ;  see  below. 

Flank,  the  side.  (F.  —  L.)  F.flanc,  lit. 
the  ^weak’  part  of  the  flaccus, 

soft ;  with  inserted  n  as  in  jongleur  from 
ioculat07'e7n  ;  see  Flaccid.  ^  Cf.  G.  weiche, 
softness  ;  also,  the  side. 

flange.  (F.  — L.)  The  same  as  prov. 
E.  flanch,  a  projection ;  which,  again,  is  a 
weakened  form  of  flank ;  hence  it  means  ‘  a 
rim  projecting  on  one  side.’ 

flunkey,  a  footman.  (F.  —  L.)  Modem. 
From  Y .flanquer,  to  flank,  run  by  the  side 
of,  support,  be  at  hand.  — side. 

Flannel.  (W.)  Prov.  E.  flan7ten,  a 
better  form.  — W.  gwlarten,  flannel,  from 
gwlafi,  wool.  Allied  to  Wool. 

Flap,  to  beat  with  the  wings.  (E.) 
M.  E.  flappe7t,  to  beat ;  not  in  A.  S.  A 
variant  oi flack,  to  beat;  see  Flag  (i).  4- 
Du.flappen,  to  flap.  'Dqt.  flabby  (flappy). 

Flare ;  see  below. 

Flash,  to  blaze.  (Scand.)  Swed.  dial. 
flasa,  to  bum  violently  ;  Icel.  flasa,  to 
r\i<pQ.,flas,  a  swift  rushing. 

flare.  (Scand.)  Norweg.  flara,  to 
blaze ;  the  same  as  Swed.  dial,  flasa 
(above). 

Flask.  (Low  L.  ?)  A.  S.  flasc ;  we  also 
find  Icel.  flaska,  Dsin.flaske,  Swed.  flaska, 
G.  flasche ;  but  hardly  a  Teut.  word.  — 
Low  L.  flasca,  a  flask ;  cf.  also  W.  fldasg, 
G3.e\.  flasg.  Remoter  origin  uncertain. 

flagon.  (F.  — Low  L.)  O.Y.  flaco7t, 
another  form  of flascon.  —  Low  Y,.flasco7ie77i, 
acc.  of  flasco,  a  flask.  —  Low  L.  flasca 
(above). 

Flat.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  flat.  —  Icel.  flatr, 
Swed.  flat,  Odoci.flad. 

Flatter.  (F.  —  Scand.)  M..E.  flateren, 
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a  frequent,  ioxm.  O.  Y.  Jlater,  to  flatter, 
stroke  gently ;  from  the  base  flak-,  seen  in 
O.  Swed.  flech'a,  to  flatter,  Swed.  dial. 
fleka,  to  caress ;  cf.  M.  E.  flakken,  to  move 
to  and  fro;  see  Flag  (i). 

Flatulent,  windy.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  flatu¬ 
lent.  —  Low  L.  flatulentus.  —  L.  flatus, 
breath. —L.y?(czr(?,  to  blow  ;  see  Blow  (i). 

inflate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  in-flare, 
to  blow  into,  puff  up. 

Flaunt,  to  display  ostentatiously. 
(Scand.  ?)  It  seems  to  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  used  of  the  display  of  fluttering 
plumes,  &c.  — Swed.  ^\2\.flanka,  to  waver; 
allied  to  flakka,  to  waver,  answering  to 
M.  Y. flakken',  see  Flag  (i). 

Flavour.  (Low  L.  —  L.)  The  sense  of 
taste  or  scent  seems  to  have  been  adapted 
from  the  older  sense  of  '  hue  ’  or  ‘  appear¬ 
ance.’— Low  Y.  flauor,  golden  coin,  yellow¬ 
ness.— L.yZiZ  yellow,  gold-coloured. 
Flaw ;  see  Flake. 

Flax,  a  plant.  (E.)  A.  S.  fleax.  +  Du. 
vlas,  G.  flachs.  Allied  to  Goth,  flahta,  a 
plaiting,  Gk.  nX^Keiv,  to  weave. 

Flay,  to  strip  off  skin.  (E.)  M.  E. 
flean.  A.  S.  fledn,  to  flay.  -|-  Icel.  fld,  pt. 
t.  fld,  ^Y>.fleginn.  Allied  to  Flake,  q.  v. 
Flea ;  see  Fly. 

Fleam,  a  lancet ,  see  Phlebotomy. 
Fleck,  a  spot.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  flek.  — 

—  Icel.  flekkr,  a  spot ;  flekka,  to  stain  ; 
Swed.  flack,  a  spot,  -f-  Du.  vlek,  G.  fleck. 
From  the  base  FLAK,  to  strike,  dab ;  cf. 
L.  plaga,  a  blow,  (y'  PLAK.) 

Flection ;  see  Flexible. 

Fledge,  Flee  ;  see  Fly. 

Fleece.  (E.)  yi.Y.. flees.  K.^.flys.^ 
Du.  vlies,  G.fliess.  Cf.  Flesh. 

Fleer,  to  mock.  (Scand.)  M.  Y.flerien. 

—  Norw.  to  titter,  giggle;  also  spelt 

flisa',  ^sN^Yflissa,  to  titter. 

Fleet  (i),  a  number  of  ships  ;  see  Float. 
Fleet  (2),  a  creek  ;  see  Float. 

Fleet  (3),  swift;  Fleet  (4),  to  move 
swiftly ;  see  Float. 

Flesh.  (E.)  yV.Y.flesch.  A.  S.fldsc,  flesh. 
'\‘\Q,^.flesk,  bacon  ;  Y2xv.fl.esk,  flask, 
bacon  ;  G.  fleisch.  Prob.  allied  to  Flake. 
Fleur-de-lis  ;  see  Floral. 

Flexible.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  flexible.  - 
Y. flexibihs,  easily  \v^n\..^^Y. flexus,  pp.  of 
flectere,  to  bend.  Der.  inflexible. 

circumflex.  (L.)  L.  syllaba  circtmi- 
flexa,  a  syllable  marked  with  a  circumflex 
(  )  or  ‘bent  xxv2.x]s:..^Y.  circumflexus,  pp. 
of  circuniflectere,  to  bend  round. 
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deflect.  (L.)  L.  de-flectere,  to  bend 
down  or  aside. 

flection,  a  bending.  (L.)  Better 
flexion  ;  from  L.  2vq.q..  flexione^n,  a  bending. 
—  Y.flexus,  pp.  of flectere.  So  also  flex-or, 
flex-ure. 

flinch.  (F.  —  L.)  A  nasalised  form  of 
M.  E.  flecchen,  to  flinch,  waver.  —  O.  F. 
flechir,  to  bend,  ply,  go  awry  or  aside, 
^mdcv.^Y. flectere,  to  bend. 

inflect,  to  modulate  the  voice,  &c.  (L.) 

L.  in-flectere,  lit.  to  bend  in. 

reflect.  (L.)  L.  re-flectere,  lit.  to  bend 
back,  hence  to  return  rays,  &c. 

Flicker;  see  Flag  (i). 

Flight ;  see  Fly. 

Flimsy,  weak,  slight.  (W.  ?)  Prob. 
from  W.  llymsi,  sluggish,  spiritless,  flimsy. 
{flox  fl  —  W.  ll,  see  flum7neryi) 

Flinch ;  see  Flexible. 

Fling.  (Scand.)  Swed.  fldnga,  to  use 
violent  action,  romp,  race  about ;  i  fldng, 
at  full  speed  (taking  one’s  fling)  ;  O.  Swed. 
flenga,  to  strike.  +  Uan.  fletige,  to  slash  ; 
i fleng,  indiscriminately.  Allied  to  Flicker 
and  Flag  (i). 

Flint.  (E.)  A.  S.  flint.  Dan.  flint ; 

flhtta  ;  Gk.  ttXlvOos,  a  brick. 
Flippant.  (Scand.)  Flippant  is  for 
flippand,  the  O.  Northern  pres.  pt. ;  flip- 
pand  =  prattling,  saucy.  —  Icel.  fleipa,  to 
prattle  ;  Swed.  dml.flepa,  to  talk  nonsense; 
cf.  Swed.  dial,  flip,  the  lip.  Weakened  form 
of  Flap. 

Flirt.  (E.)  Often  written  flurt,  meaning 
to  mock,  gibe,  scorn ;  Lowl.  Sc.  flird,  to 
flirt.  A.  S.  fleard,  a  piece  of  folly ; 
fleardiaji,  to  trifle. 

Flit  ;  see  Float. 

Flitch ;  see  Flake. 

Float,  to  swim  on  a  liquid  surface.  (E.) 

M.  E.  floten  ;  also  fleten.  The  form  float 
is  due  to  the  sb.  float,  from  A.  S.  flota,  a 
ship.  The  verb  is  properly  fleet,  A.  S. 
fleStan  ;  cognate  with  Icel.  fljota,  G. 
fliessen,  to  float,  flow.  We  find,  however, 
the  (derived)  verb  flotiajt,  A.  S.  Chron.  an. 
1031  (Laud  MS.).  (VPLU.) 

afloat.  (E.)  M.  E.  071 flote,  i.e.  on  the  float, 
fleet  (i),  a  number  of  ships.  (E.)  M.  E. 
flete,  a  fleet.  A.  S.fledt,  a  ship ;  the  collec¬ 
tive  sense  is  later.  —  A.  S.  fleotaft,  to  float. 

fleet  (2),  a  creek,  bay.  (E.)  Cf.  Fleet 
Ditch ;  fleet  is  a  shallow  creek,  channel. 
M.  E.  fleet.  A.  S.  fleSt,  a  bay  of  the  sea 
(where  ships  floaf). 

fleet  (3),  swift.  (E.)  From  A.  S. 
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fieotig,  swift ;  allied  to  JleStan,  to  float ; 
see  fl-it  below. 

fleet  (4),  to  move  swiftly.  (E.)  M.  E. 
fleten^  to  float,  swim  ;  A.  S.  Jieotajt,  the 
same  ;  see  Float  (above). 

flit,  to  remove  from  place  to  place. 
(Scand.)  M.  E.  Jlittert.  —  Swed.  jlytta^  to 
flit,  remove  ;  Dan.  Jlytte  ;  causal  of  Swed. 
Jiyta^  T)z.zi,  fiyde,  to  float. 

flotsam,  goods  lost  in  shipwreck,  and 
floating  on  the  waves.  (Law  F.  — Scand.) 
An  O.  F.  law-term,  barbarously  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  lce\.  Jio^  (as  'nx  flot-fundinn, 
found  afloat) ;  and  the  suffix  -sai7i  =  Icel. 
-sa7nr  =  E.  -so7ne  in  ga7Jie-so7ney  wi7t'S07fie. 
Cf.  Jetsam. 

flutter,  to  flap  the  wings.  (E.)  M.  E. 
Jlotere7t,  to  fluctuate.  A.  S.  jiotorian,  to 
float  about.  —  A.  S.  Jloty  the  sea ;  Jiota,  a 
ship.  —  A.  S.  flot-y  stem  of  Jiot-cTiy  pp.  of 
Jie6ta7i,  to  float. 

Flock  (i),  a  company  of  sheep,  &c. 
(E.)  M.  E.  flok.  A.  S.  flocc.  -|-  Icel. 
Jlokkr,  Dan.  Jioky  Swed.  Jiock.  Perhaps  a 
variant  of  Folk. 

Flock  (2),  a  lock  of  wool.  (F.  — L.) 
O.  Y .Jloc.^'L.  Jloccus,  a  lock  of  wool.  Cf. 
Lithuan.  plaukas,  hair. 

Floe  ;  see  Flake. 

Flog,  to  beat.  (L.)  A  late  word ;  and 
a  mere  abbreviation  of flagellate^  q.  v. 
Flood;  see  Flow. 

Floor.  (E.)  A.  S.  flor.  +  Du.  vloer, 
G.  Jinr,  W.  llawr,  Bret.  Ieu7'^  Irish  lar 

(  =  pla7'). 

Floral,  pertaining  to  flowers.  (L.)  L. 
Jlo7ulis,  belonging  to  Flo7'aj  goddess  of 
flowers.  —  L.y?^?r-,  stem  of flos,  a  flower;  cf. 
Jiorere,  to  flourish,  allied  to  Blow  (2). 

deflour,  deflower.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
deJlou7'e7t.  —  O.  F.  dejietirer.  —  Low  L.  de- 
Jio7'a7'e,  to  gather  flowers. 

efflorescence.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ejffio7'escence, 
lit.  ^  a  flowering.’  From  L.  efflo7'escere,  in¬ 
ceptive  form  of  ef-Jlorere^  to  blossom  out. 
(L.  ef-  =  ex), 

ferret  (2),  a  kind  of  silk  tape.  (Ital.— 
L.)  \\2iX.Ji07'etto,  a  little  flower,  also  ferret ; 
dimin.  of  Jio7'ey  a  flower. —  acc.  of 

Jlos,  a  flower. 

fleur-de-lis,  flower  of  the  lily.  (F.) 
O.  F.  Jletir  de  Us.  Here  Us  —  Low  L. 
lilius,  corrupt  form  of  L.  UUu7?if  a  lily ;  see 
flower  and  lily. 

florid.  (L.)  Y.Jlo7ddtis,  lit.  abounding 
with  flowers;  hence  rosy. ^'L.Jlori-f  crude 
form  of fios^  a  flower. 


florin,  a  coin.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
^07^,71  (about  A.  D.  1337).  — O.  Y.florm,  a 
florin.  —  Ital.  fio7'ino  (  =  JiorUid),  a  coin  of 
Florence,  so  called  because  it  bore  a  lily, 
the  symbol  of  that  town.  —  Ital.  fiore^  a 
flower;  see  ferret  (2)  above. 

floscule.  (L.)  L.  jloscuhis^  a  little 
flower  ;  double  dimin.  of  Jlos. 

flour,  finer  part  of  meal.  (F.  —  L.)  Short 
for  ^  flower  of  wheat.’  —  F.  fleur,  short  for 
Jleur  de  farme,  flour;  see  flower  below 
(which  is  a  doublet). 

flourish,  vb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  Y.florisshe7t. 

—  O.  Y .  JietiTdss-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of fleurir^ 
to  flourish.  — inceptive  form  of 
Jlo'rere,  to  blossom. 

flower,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  Y. flour.  —  O.  F. 
flotir  {Y.fleur).m~-Y.flore77i,  acc.  of flos. 
inflorescence,  mode  of  flowering.  (F. 

—  L.)  F.  htflorescence.  From  the  pres, 
pt.  of  L.  i7iflo7'escere,  to  burst  into  blos¬ 
som. 

Florid,  Florin,  Floscule ;  see  Floral. 
Floss ;  see  Fluent. 

Flotilla.  (Span.  —  L.)  Span,  flotilla,  a 
little  fleet ;  dimin.  of flota,  a  fleet,  cognate 
wdth  O.  Y.flote,  a  fleet  of  ships,  a  crowd  of 
people.  This  O.  Y.flote  (fern.)  is  closely 
allied  to  L.  flot  (masc.),  a  wave  ;  from  L. 
fluctus,  a  wave ;  see  Fluent,  p.  At  the 
same  time,  the  sense  seems  to  have  been 
affected  by  Du.  vloot,  IcQl.floti,  a  fleet. 
Flotsam ;  see  Float. 

Flounce  (i),  to  plunge  about.  (Swed.) 
Swed.  dial,  and  O.  ^wtdL.flu7isa,  to  plunge ; 
allied  to  Flounder  (i). 

Flounce  (2),  a  plaited  border  on  a 
dress.  (F.  —  L.  ?)  Changed  from  M.  E. 
frou7tce,  a  plait.  — O.  Y .  froTtser,  fro7icer,  to 
gather,  plait,  wrinkle ;  f7'07iser  le  f7'07tt,  to 
knit  or  wrinkle  the  forehead.  Prob.  from 
Low  L.  f7'07ttiare'^ ,  not  found,  but  regu¬ 
larly  formed  from  fro7iti~,  crude  form  of 
f7'ons,  forehead ;  see  Front. 

Flounder  (i),  to  flounce  about.  (O.  Low 
G.)  XVI  cent.  Nasalised  form  of  Du. 
floddere7i,  to  dangle,  flap,  splash  through 
mire.  Cf.  S'wtdi.  fladdra,  to  flutter. 
Flounder  (2),  a  fish.  (Scand.)  Swed. 
flundra,  Y>^n.  fly7ider,  Ictl.  fly^ra,  Prob. 
from  floimde7d7ig  about ;  see  above. 

Flour,  Flourish ;  see  Floral. 

Flout ;  see  Flute. 

Flow,  to  stream.  (E.)  A.  S.flowan.  -f- 
Y)\3i.  vloeijen\  Icdi.floa,  to  flood;  Y.  pluit, 
it  rains ;  Russ,  pluite,  to  float ;  Gk.  ttKUlv, 
Skt.  plu,  to  float,  swim.  (y^PLU.) 
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flood.  (E.)  A.  S.  Jiod^  a  flood;  from 
Jlowan  (above),  -f  Du.  vloed,  Icel.  jlod, 
Swed.  Y)2in.  Jiod,  Goth.  JioduSy  a  river,  G. 
Jluth.  And  see  Float. 

Flower ;  see  Floral. 

Fluctuate ;  see  Fluent. 

Flue  (i),  a  chimney-pipe;  see  Flute. 
Flue  (2),  light  floating  down.  (F.  — L.  ?) 
Also  called  fluff  \  cf.  prov.  E.  fluke,  waste 
cotton.  Prob.  a  mere  corruption  of  flock 
(2),  q.  V. 

Fluent.  (L.)  From  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of 
L.  flue^'c,  to  flow.  Cf.  Gk.  (p/\v€iu,  to 
swell,  overflow. 

affluence.  (F.-L.)  F.  affluence.^!., 
affluencia,  abundance.  —  L.  affluent-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  affluere,  to  flow  to,  abound. 
(L.  af-  =ad). 

confluent.  (L.)  From  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  confluere,  to  flow  together.  So  also 
conflux,  from  the  pp.  confluxus. 

defluxion.  (L.)  From  acc.  of  L.  de- 
fluxio,  a  flowing  down. 

effluence,  a  flowing.  (L.)  From  the 
pres.  pt.  of  effluere,  to  flow  out. 

fluctuate,  to  waver.  (L.)  From  pp.  of 
fluctuare,  to  float  about.  ■■  L.  fluctus,  a 
wave.-L.  fluctus,  old  pp.  of  fluere,  to 
flow. 

fluid.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  fluide.  -  L. 
fluidus,  Rowing.  L.  fluene,  to  flow. 

floss,  untwisted  silken  filaments.  (Ital. 

—  L.)  Ita.1  flosclo,  Venetian  flosso,  soft, 
weak;  floscia  seta,  floss  silk.  —  L.  fluxus. 
fluid,  loose,  lax. 

fluor,  fluor-spar,  a  mineral.  (L.) 
The  L.  fluor  (lit.  a  flowing)  was  formerly 
in  use  as  a  term  in  alchemy  and  chemistry. 
fluere,  to  flow. 

flush  (i),  to  flow  swiftly.  (F.-L.)  Cf. 
flusch,  a  run  of  water  (G.  Douglas).  —  F. 
flux,  'a  flowing,  a  flux,  also  a  flush  at 
cards;’  <Zo\..^Y,.  fluxus,  a  flowing;  from 
the  pp.  of fluere,  to  flow. 

flush  (3),  level.  (F.  ?-L.  ?)  This  seems 
to  be  a  derived  sense;  from  the  (level) 
flooding  of  land. 

flux.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  flux,  a  flux.  —  L. 
fluxum,  acc.  of fluxus,  a  flowing;  orig 
pp.  of  fluere,  to  flow. 

ii^uence.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  influence,  a 
flowing  in,  esp.  used  of  the  influence  of 
planets  —  Low  L.  influentia.  —  L.  influe^it-, 
stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  in-fluere,  to  flow  into. 

•  (Ital.  —  L.)  lisl.  influenza, 

influence,  also  used  of  a  severe  catarrh.  A 
doublet  of  influence  (above). 


influx.  (L.)  L.  influxus,  a  flowing  in ; 
see  flux  (above). 

superfluous.  (L.)  L.  super fluus ,  over¬ 
flowing.  —  L.  super,  over ;  fluere,  to  flow 
Fluke  (I),  a  fish.  (E.)  M.  E.  fluke. 

A.  a  kind  of  plaice.  +  Icel.  flokL 

a  kind  of  halibut.  -r  j  , 

Fluke  (2),  part  of  an  anchor.  (Low 
G.  ?)  Also  spelt  flook.  -  Low  G.  flunk,  a 
wing ;  cf.  Swed.  ankarfly,  the  fluke  of  an 
anchor.  Prob.  allied  to  fly.  A  fluke  (at 
billiards)  is  a  flying  stroke;  cf.  Du.  vlug, 
quick,  Qt.flug,  a  flight. 

Flummery,  a  light  food.  (W.)  W. 
llymru,  llymruwd,  flummery,  sour  oatmeai 
boiled  and  jellied.  —  W.  llymrig,  crude, 
raw ;  llymus,  sharp,  tart.  -  W.  Ily77iu,  to 
sharpen ;  llym,  sharp. 

Flunkey ;  see  Flank. 

Fluor;  see  Fluent. 

Flurry,  hurry.  (Scand. )  Swift  has flurrv, 
a  gust  of  wind.  — Swed.  flurig,  disordered, 
dissolute ;  flur,  disordered  hair,  whim ; 
^oxwog.flurutt,  shaggy,  disordered. 

Flush  (i),  to  flow  swiftly;  see  Fluent. 
Flush  (2),  to  blush,  redden.  (Scand.) 
M.  E.  flushe^t,  to  redden  (with  anger).— 
Swed.  dial,  flossa,  to  burn,  flare ;  Norweg. 
flosa,  passion,  vehemence.  Allied  to  Flash. 

Flush  (3),  level;  see  Fluent. 

Fluster,  to  heat  with  drinking,  confuse. 
(Scand.)  Icel.  flaustra,  to  be  flustered ; 
flaustr,  fluster,  hurry.  Allied  to  Flush 
(2)  and  Flash. 

Flute,  a  musical  pipe.  (F.-L.)  O.  F. 
flaute,  fleute,  a  flute ;  flauter,  to  blow  a 
flute,  answering  to  a  Low  E.flaiuare'^  (not 
found),  to  blow  a  flute,  from  L.  flatus,  a 
blowing.  -  L.  flare,  to  blow;  see  Fla¬ 
tulent. 

flageolet,  a  sort  of  flute.  (F.  -  L.) 
O.  F.  flageolet,  dimin.  of  flageol,  with  the 
same  sense.  -  Low  L.  flautiolus^  (not 
found),  dimin.  of  Low  E.  flauta,  a  flute 
(  =  0.  E .flaute  above). 

flout,  to  mock.  (Du.  -  F.  -  L.)  Bor¬ 
rowed  from  E)n.  fluyten,  to  play  the  flute, 
also  to  jeer.- O.  En.  fltiyt  (Dn.  fluit),  a 
flute ;  borrowed  from  F. 

flue  (i),  an  air-passage,  chimney-pipe. 
(E .  —  L.)  A  mere  corruption  of  flute  ;  in 
Phaer’s  Virgil,  x.  209,  we  find  flue,  to  trans¬ 
late  L.  concha,  a  sea-shell  trumpet. 

Flutter ;  see  Float. 

Flux ;  see  Fluent. 

Fly ,  to  float  in  air.  (E.)  M.  E.  flegen, 
pt.  \..flew.  A.  S.fleogan,  pt.  tflidh.+Du. 
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vliegen^  Icel.  fljuga,  Dan.  flyve^  Swed. 
Jlyga,  G.  Jiiegen.  Cf.  L.  plumaj  a  feather, 
(y'  PLU.)  Allied  to  Plow. 

filibuster,  a  freebooter.  (Span.  —  E.) 
Span,  filibuster,  a  buccanier  ;  from  the 
vessel  used.  —  Span,  filibote,  fiibote,  a  fast 
vessel.  —  E.  fiyboat,  a  fast  vessel  (lit.  flying 
boat) ;  Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Beggar’s  Bush, 
iv.  20. 

flea.  (E.)  fice,  fiecn.  A.S. 

filed,  fieo,  a  flea.  +  Du.  vloo,  \Q.€\..fi6,  G.fioh, 
Kviss>.  bloc  ha.  Lit.  ^  a  jumper.’  Cf.  Skt.//z/, 
to  swim,  to  fly,  also  to  jump. 

fledge,  to  furnish  with  feathers.  (Scand.) 
The  fledged  is  now  substituted  for  M.  E. 
flegge,  ready  to  fly.  —  Icel.  fleygr,  able  to 
fly.  —  Ictl.fileygja,  to  cause  to  fly,  causal  of 
fljtiga  ;  see  Ply.  Der.fiedge-ling. 

flee,  to  escape.  (Scand.)  Icel.  flyja, 
flceja,  to  flee^  pt.  {  =  'E.fied)  ;  Swed. 

fly,  Dan.  flye,  to  flee.  Allied  to  Icel. 
fljiiga,  to  fly. 

flight,  act  of  flying.  (E.)  A.  S.  flyht, 
allied  to  flyge,  flight.  —  A.  S.  flug-,  base  of 
pi.  of  pt.  t.  of fledgan,  to  fly.  So  also  Swed. 
fly^^;  Qc.flucht. 

Foal.  (E  )  M.  E.y^/^,  K.’^.fola.  +  Eu. 
veuleu,  Icel. foil,  DsLU.fole,  Swed./dle,  Goth. 
fula,  G.  fohleii,  L.  pullus,  young  of  an  animal, 
Gk.7ra)Aoj.  (VPU.) 

filly,  a  female  foal.  (Scand.)  Icel.  fly Ija, 
a  filly,  from  foli,  a  foal ;  Dan.  fdl,  from 
foie  ;  Swed.y<?7/,  from  fdle.  +  Q.  fallen. 
Foam.  (E.)  M.  E.fome.  A.  S.fdm.  + 
Prov.  G.  fati?n ;  L.  sfuma.  Allied  to 
Spume. 

Fob,  watch-pocket.  (O.  Low  G.)  An 
O.  Low  G.  word,  only  preserved  in  the 
cognate  H.  G.  (Prussian)  fuppe,  a  pocket ; 
for  which  see  Bremen  Wort.  i.  437. 

Focus,  a  point  where  light-rays  meet. 
(L.)  L.  focus,  a  hearth ;  hence,  a  centre 
of  fire.  Cf.  Gk.  <pws,  light,  (y'  BHA.) 

fuel.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  fewell  (Barbour). 
O.  F.  fouaille,  only  found  in  fouailler,  a 
wood-yard  ;  Low  foallia,  fuel.  —  Low  L. 
focale,  fuel.  —  L.  focus,  a  hearth. 

fuse  (2),  fusee  (i) ;  see  fusil  (i)  below, 
fusil  ( I ),  alight  musket.  (F.  — L.)  Orig. 
not  the  musket  itself,  but  its  fire-lock  ;  also 
spelt  fusel,  fusee,  fuse.  ‘  Fuse,  fusee,  or 
fusel,  a  pipe  filled  with  wild  fire,  and  put 
into  the  touch-hole  of  a  bomb;’  Kersey 
(1715).  .  O.  Y.  fusil,  ‘a.  fire-steele  for  a 
tinder-box  Cot.  —  L.  focile,  a  steel  for 

kindling  fire.  —  L.  focus,  a  hearth;  Der. 
fusil-eer. 


Fodder ;  see  Pood. 

Foe.  (E.)  W.Y.  foo,  K.S).  fdh,  fd’,  al¬ 
lied  to  feogan,  to  hate,  and  to  fijan, 

to  hate.  (y'PI.)  Allied  to  Piend. 

feud  (i),  hatred.  (E.)  fede.  A.S. 

fdihld,  enmity.  — A.  S.  hostile  (above). 
Modified  in  spelling  by  confusion  with 
feud {2). •\‘Q.f elide,  hatred;  Goih..flJathwa, 
hatred. 

Foetus ;  see  Fetus. 

Fog.  (Dan.)  Dan.  fog,  as  in  sneefog,  a 
blinding  fall  of  snow  ;  cf.  fygc,  to  drift  (as 
snow).-|-Icel.  fok,  spray,  snow-drift,  fjuk, 
snow-storm ;  from  fok-hin,  pp.  of  strong  vb. 
fjuka.  to  be  tossed  by  wind,  drift. 

Foible  ;  see  Feeble. 

Foil  (i),  to  defeat.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
foylen,  to  trample  under  foot.  —  O.  Y.  fouler, 
to  trample  on,  also  to  oppress,  foil,  over¬ 
charge  extremely  (Cot.).  —  Low  L.  fullare, 
folare,  to  full  cloth  ;  see  Pull  (3).  Der. 
foil,  a  blunt  sword,  so  called  because  Toiled’ 
or  blunted ;  foil,  a  defeat. 

Foil  (2),  a  set-off ;  see  Foliage. 

Foin,  to  thrust  with  a  sword.  (F.  — L.) 
Obsolete.  Lit.  ‘to  thrust  with  an  eel- 
spear.’— O.  Y.  fouine,  an  eel-spear.  —  L. 
fuscina,  a  trident. 

Foison ;  see  Fuse. 

Foist,  to  intrude  surreptitiously.  (O.  Du.) 
O.  Du.  vysteii,  ‘  to  fizzle,’  i.e.  to  break  wind 
noiselessly,  which  is  also  the  orig.  sense  of 
foist ;  allied  to  O.  Du.  veest,  ‘  a  fizzle  ’ 
(Sewel).  So  also  Dan.  fiis,  the  same, 
from  fise,  to  fizz ;  see  Fizz. 

Fold  (i),  to  double  together.  (E.)  M.E. 
folden,  A.  S.  fealdan  (pt.  t.  feold'),  to  fold. 
-|-Dan.  folde,  Swed.  ftilla  {=fdldd),  Icel. 
falda,  Goih.falthan,  G.  fatten.  Allied  to 
Gk.  ttKIkhv,  to  weave.  (^  PEAK.)  Der. 
fold,  sb.,  a  plait;  -fold,  suffix,  as  in  tivo- 
fold,  &c. 

faldstool,  a  folding-stood.  (Low.  L. — 
O.  H.  G. )  Low  L.  faldistoliuni.  —  O.  H.  G. 
fald-an,  to  fold  ;  stual  (G.  stuhl),  a  stool. 

fauteuil,  an  arm-chair.  (F.  —  Low  L.  — 
O.  H.  G.)  F.  fauteuil,  O.  F.  fauldetueil 
(Cot.)  —  Low  L.  faldistoliuni  (above). 

Fold  (2),  a  pen  for  sheep.  (E.)  A.  S. 
fald,  also  falod,  falud.  Not  connected 
with  fold  (i),  but  with  Icel.  fjbl  (gen, 
fjalar'),  a  board. 

Foliage,  a  cluster  of  leaves.  (F.  —  L.) 
^lodified  from  O.  F.  feuillage,  from  O.  F. 
feuille,  a  leaf.  -  L.  folia,  pi.  of  foliuni,  a 
leaf. +Gk.  cpvWov,  leaf. 

exfoliate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  ex- 
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foKare,  to  strip  off  leaves ;  from  ex,  off, 
foliu7nf  leaf.  ’ 

(2},  a  set-off,  as  in  setting  a  gem. 
(F.  — L.)  O.Y.  feiiille,  a  leaf,  ‘also  the 
foyle  of  precious  stones Cot.  See  above. 

folio.  (L.)  From  the  L.  phr.  in  folio, 
where/f7/fp  is  the  abl.  of foliu7n,  a  leaf,  sheet. 

perfoliate.  (L.)  Coined  from  L.  fer, 
through  ;  foliuTTt,  a  leaf. 

trefoil.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  t7xfoiL  -  L. 
irifohuTn,  lit.  *  three-leaf.’ -L.  tri-,  allied 
to  t7'es,  three ;  foliu7n,  a  leaf. 

Folk,  a  crowd  of  people.  (E.)  A.  S. 
folc.-\‘\zt\.  folk,  Dan.  Swed.  Du.  G.* 
volk,  Lithuan.  pulkas,  a  crowd,  Russ.  polk\ 

an  army.  Allied  to  Flock ;  and  prob.  to 
Full. 

Follicle,  seed-vessel.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
folhcule,  little  bag.  —  L.  folliculus,  double 
dim  in.  of follis,  a  bag. 

Follow.  (E.)  '^sl.E.folwen.  A.S.fyl- 
gan,fyligan,  weak  verb,  to  follow.  +  Du. 
volgen,  ^cQl.fylg/a,  Ezxi.fdlge,  folia, 
^.folge7t. 

Folly ;  see  Fool. 

Foment.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  Y.fomenler.  - 
D.  fo77ientare,  —  L.  fo77ientu7ti,  short  for 
foui77tentu7n,  a  warm  application,  lotion.  - 
L.  fouere,  to  w^arm. 

Fond,  foolish.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  fond, 
more  commonly  fonn-ed,  pp.  of fonnen,  to 
act  as  a  fool,  from  the  M.  E.  sh.fon,fo7ine, 
a  fool.  -  Swed. fane,  a  fool;  Icel./^';^f,  a 
standard,  ^  metaphorically,  a  buoyant  per¬ 
son.  Allied  to  G.  fahne,  standard,  L.  pan- 
mis,  a  bit  of  cloth.  Thus  fon-d=dng-Yd/iQ. 
bee  Pane.  fond-le,  verb. 

Font  (i),  basin  of  water.  (L.)  A.  S. 
faTtt  -  L.  fonte77t,  acc.  of  fons,  a  fount'. 
Allied  to  Found  (2).  GHU.) 

^  spring.  (F._L.)  Q.  F. 
/unt  (F.fone).  —  l^.fontem  (above).  Der 

fount-ain,  O.  F.  fu7itaine,  Low  L.  fori- 
tana. 

Font  (2),  Fount,  an  assortment  of  types  • 
see  Found  (2).  ’ 

Food.  (E.)  U.^.fode.  A.S.f6da, 

what  one  eats.  (V  PA.)  Allied  to 
Pasture. 

Siive  food.  (E.) 
.E.feden  K.^.fedan\  put  for fceda7i, 
by  vowel-change  from  0  to  (e  =  L 
fester  to  rankle.  (E.)  U.E.festeren, 
applied  to  wounds.  A.  S. 
festrtid,  ht.  fostered,  fed  (but  in  a  bad 
sense).  The  spell  mg  for  foster  1%  not 

uncommon ;  see  foster  below. 
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fodder,  food  for  cattle.  (E.)  M.  E. 
fodder.  A.  S.fodor,  foddor ;  extended  form* 
oifoda,  food.  4“  Du.  voeder,  Icel.fdSr,  Dan 
Swed.  f Oder,  O.f utter. 

forage,  fodder,  chiefly  obtained  bv  pil- 
lage.  (F. —•  Low  L.  —  Scand. )  At.E.  fo7'age. 
-O.  Y.fou7'age.  -  O.  Y.forrer,  to  forage! 
-  O.  F .  forre  {F.feurre),  fodder.  -  Low  L. 
fodru77i,  fodder.  -  Dan.  and  Swed.  fode^ 
(above). 

foster,  to  nourish.  (E.)  A.  S.fost7  'ia7z, 
^o. A.S.  fostor,  nourishment;  allied  to 
foda,  food.  4"  \ce\.f6str,  nursing,  to 

nurse ,  Sw  ed.  fostz'a,  Dan.  fostre,  to  rear 
bring  up.  ^ 

Fool,  a  jester.  (F.  -  L.)  O.Y.fol  (F. 
fou),  a  fool.  —  E. follis,  a  wind-bag;  pp. 
folles,  puffed  cheeks,  whence  the  term  v/as 
easily  transferred  to  a  jester.  Qi.  flare  to 
blow.  Der.  befool.  * 

folly.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  folye.  —  O.  F. 
fohe,  folly. —  O.  E.  fol  (above). 

fools -cap,  paper  so  called  from  the 
water-mark  on  it. 

pY  fet,  feet. 

A.S.fot,  p\.  fet.^Tdu.  voet,  Icel.fdtr,  Dan 
fed,  Swed.  foe,  Goth. /o(as,  G./uss,  L.pes 
(stem /’ed-),  Gk.  ttovs  (stem  ttoS-),  Skt.  Md 
pad.  (^PAD.)  ^  ^ 

fetlock.  (Scand.)  Orig.  the  Gock’  or 
tuft  of  hair  behind  a  horse’s  pastem-ioint 
The  syllable  /..^  =  Icel.  lokkr,  K.S.  /L,  a 
lock  of  hair.  Fet-  is  allied  to  leel.  fet,  a 
pace,  step,  feti,  a  pacer  (used  of  horses)  * 
and  to  Icel.y^Vr,  a  foot  (above).  ’ 

fetter,  a  shackle.  (E.)  M.  E.  fete7\ 
A.  S.  fetor,  a  shackle  for  the  foot ;  allied 
to f St,  ioot.^leel.fjoturr,  G.fessel,  E.ped- 
ica  or  co7n-pes,  Gk.  T>er.fette7',  vb. 

Fop,  a  coxcomb.  (Du.)  From  Bu.  fop- 
pen,  to  prate,  cheat;  fopper,  a  wag;  fop- 
perij,  cheating  {  =  E.  foppery). 

For  (i),  prep.,  in  place  of.  (E.)  Orig.  a 
prep.  A.  S.  for,  for;  also,  before  that; 
allied  to  A.  S.  fo7'e,  before  that,  for ;  see 
Fore.  +  Du.  voor,  Icel.  fyrir,  Dan.  for 
Swed.  for,  G.f Hr.  ' ^ 

For-  (2),  p7'efix.  (E.)  For-  has  usually 
an  intensive  force,  or  preserves  something 
of  the  sense  of  fro7n,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
related.  (Quite  distinct  from  fore-).  A.  S. 
for-  ',\ee\.for-,fyrir-.  Bum  for-,  Swed.  f dr-, 
Du.  G  ver-,  GotE  fra-,  fair-,  Skt.  para-, 

1  he  Skt.  pa7'a  is  an  old  instrumental  sing, 
of  paz'a,  far ;  hence  the  orig.  sense  is 
'away.*  Der.  for-bea7',  fo7'-bid,  for-fend, 
fo7'-go  (misspelt  fore-go),  foi'-get,  for-give, 
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for-lorn,  forsake^  forswear',  see  Bear, 
Bid,  &c. 

For-  {f),  prefix.  (F.  —  L.)  Only  in  for- 
close  foreclose),  for  feit,  which  see. 

Forage ;  see  Food. 

Foraminated,  perforated.  (L.)  FromL. 
fora7nin‘,  stem  of  foramen,  a  small  hole.  — 
forare,  to  bore  ;  see  Bore. 

Foray,  Forray,  a  raid  for  foraging. 
Foray,  forray  are  old  Lowl.  Scotch  spel¬ 
lings  of  Forage,  q.  v.,  under  Food. 

Forbear.  (E.)  From  For-  (2)  and 
Bear.  K.S.  forberan. 

Forbid.  (E.)  From  For-  (2)  and 
Bid  (2).  forbeodan.  -f-  G.  verbiete^i. 

Force  (i),  strength.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
force,  fors.  —  O.  Y .  force.  —  Low  L.  fo^-tia, 
strength.  —  Y.forti-,  crude  form  of  fortis, 
strong,  (y'  DHAR.) 

comfort,  vb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  co^ifo^de^t, 
later  co7?ifo7'ten.  —  O.  F.  co7tforter,  to  com¬ 
fort.— Low  L.  co7tfortare,  to  strengthen, 
deforce,  to  dispossess.  (F.  — L.)  Legal. 

—  O.  F.  deforcer,  to  dispossess  (Low  L. 
difforciare).  —  O.  F.  de-  =  des-  =  L.  dis-, 
away  ;  and  Y ,fo7'ce  (above). 

effort.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  eJfoTd,  an  effort ; 
verbal  sb.  from  F.  s'efforcer,  to  endeavour. 

—  F.  ef  (  =  L.  ex) ;  and  force,  force, 
fort.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  fort,  sb.,  a  fort ; 

a  peculiar  use  of  Y.fort,  adj.,  strong.  — L. 
fo7't-e7n,  strong. 

fortalice,  small  fort.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
fortelesce,  'Lovf  Y.  fortalitia  •,  see  fortress 
below. 

forte,  loud.  (Ital.  —  L.)  lidi.  forte.  — 
L.  2lQ,q..  fort-em,  strong. 

forti:fy.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  fortifier,  to 
make  strong.  —  L.  foTdi-,  crude  form  of 
fortis  ;  ficare,  for  facere,  to  make. 

fortitude.  (L.)  Y.  fortitudo,  strength. 
^Y. fortis,  strong. 

fortress.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  Y.fortresse.  — 
O.Y.forteresce,  fortelesce.  —  Low  Y.forta- 
litia,  a  small  fort.  — Low  Y. fortis,  a  fort; 
Y.  fortis,  strong. 

Force  (2),  to  stuff  fowls ;  see  Farce. 
Force  (3),  Foss,  waterfall.  (Scand.) 
V72Xi.fos,  Icel.  f OSS,  fors,  a  waterfall. 

Forceps,  pincers.  (L.)  Y.  forceps,  orig. 
used  for  holding  hot  iron.  —  Y.  for-mus,  hot ; 
capere,  to  hold. 

Ford ;  see  Fare. 

Fore,  in  front,  coming  first.  (E.)  A.  S. 
fore,  for,  before,  prep. ;  fore,  foran,  before, 
adv.-fDu.  voor,  Icel.fyrir,  I)a.n.  for,  Swed. 
for,  G,  vor,  GoSY.  fau7’a,  Y.  pro,  Gk.  vpo, 


Skt.  pra.  The  orig.  sense  is  *  beyond ;  ’ 
allied  to  Far.  "Der.  fore-arm,  -bode,  -cast, 
-castle,  -date,  -father,  -finger,  foot,  -front, 
-go  (in  the  sense  ‘to  go  before’  only), 
-ground,  -hand,  -head,  -judge,  -know,  -land, 
-lock,  -man,  -noon,  -ordain,  -part,  -rank,  -run, 
-see,  -ship,  -shorten,  -show,  -sight,  -stall  (to 
buy  up  goods  before  displayed  on  a  stall), 
-taste,  -tell,  -thought,  -token,  -tooth,  -top, 
-warn  ;  all  easily  understood. 

afore.  (E.)  A.  S.  07iforan,  adv.,  in 
front. 

before.  (E.)  M.  E.  bifo7'e.  A.  S.  be- 
foran,  biforan,  prep,  and  adv.  —  A.  S.  be-, 
bi-  (E.  by)  ;  foran,  before. 

first.  (E.)  K.^.  fyrst  {=for-est),  the 
correct  superb  of  fore,  with  vowel-change 
of  0  X.O y.^Y^.fyrstr',  Dan.  fm'ste. 

former,  more  in  front.  (E.)  Not 
early ;  XVI  cent. ;  a  false  formation,  to 
suit  M.  E.  firmest,  i.  e.  foremost  ;  see 
below.  Formed  by  adding  -er  to  the  base 
for7n-  of  K.S.for7n-a,  first,  really  a  superb 
I  form,  precisely  equivalent  to  L.  prmius, 
where  -7n-  is  an  Aryan  superb  suffix. 

I  .  foremost,  most  in  front.  (E.)  A  double 
superb,  the  old  superb  form  being  mis- 
!  understood.  Formed  by  adding  -est  to 
A.  S.  for7n-a,  foremost,  first ;  this  gave 
for77iest,  often  written  fyr7nest,  which  was 
'  turned  into  fore7nost  by  confusion  with  7nost ! 
See  below. 

forward.  (E.)  VI.  Y.  forward.  A.  S. 
fo7'eweard,  adj.  — A.  before ;  -weard, 

suffix ;  see  Toward.  Der.  forwards, 
M.  Y.  forwardes,  where  -es  is  the  suffix  of  gen. 
case,  used  adverbially.  And  see  Further. 

Foreclose,  to  preclude,  exclude.  (F.  —  L.) 
Better  spelt  forclose.^^O.  Y.forclos,  pp.  of 
forclorre,  to  exclude,  shut  out.  — O.  Y .for-, 
from  Y.  foris,  outside  ;  and  clorre,  to  shut, 
from  L.  claudere.  See  Forfeit  and  Close. 

Forego,  to  relinquish  ;  see  Forgo. 

Foreign.  (F.  —  L.)  The  g  is  wrongly 
inserted.  M.  E.  foraine,  forey7ie.  —  O.  F. 
forain,  alien,  strange.  —  Low  Y.  fora7teus, 
adj.,  from  Y.foras,  out  of  doors,  adv.  with 
acc.  pb  form,  allied  to  Y. fores,  doors;  cf. 
Y.  forum,  a  market-place,  and  E.  door. 

Foremost ;  see  Fore. 

Forensic,  belonging  to  law-courts.  (L.) 
Coined  from  Y.  forens-is,  belonging  to  the 
ioxMm.'^Y.  forum,  market-place,  meeting- 
place  ;  orig.  a  vestibule  or  door-way.  Al- 
lied  to  Y.  fores,  and  E.  door. 

I  forest.  (F.  —  L.)  O.Y.forest.^YcmY. 

'  foresta,  a  wood,  forestis,  open  space  of 
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hunting-ground.  (Medieval  writers  oppose 
the  forestis,  open  hunting-ground,  to  the 
parcus,  enclosed  park.)  — L.  foris^  out  of 
doors;  adv.  allied  to  Y,.  fores,  doors.  Der. 
forcst-er,  also  spelt  forster,  foster. 

Forfeit,  a  thing  forfeited  or  lost  by 
misdeed.  (F.-L.)  Vl.Y.,  forfete\  whence 
forfeien,  verb.  -  O.  F.  forfait^  a  crime 
punishable  by  fine,  a  fine;  also  a  pp.  of 
fo7faire,  forsfaire,  to  trespass.  —  Low  L. 
fo7'isf actum,  a  trespass,  fine ;  orig.  pp. 

!  (neut.)  of forisfacere,  to  trespass,  lit.  ^  to  do 
beyond.’  —  L.  fo7'is  facere,  to  do  or  act 
beyond  or  abroad ;  from  foris,  out  of 
doors ;  and  facere,  to  do.  See  Foreclose. 

Forfend,  Forefend,  to  avert.  (Hybrid  ; 
E  and  F.)  M.  Y..  forfenden.  An  extraor¬ 
dinary  compound  of*  E.  for-,  prefix,  with 
fend,  a  familiar  abbreviation  of  defend. 
See  For-  (2)  and  Defend;  also  Fend, 

I  Fence. 

Forge ;  see  Fabric. 

'  Forget.  (E.)  From  For-  (2)  and  Get. 

‘  A.  forgitan.’tIfYvi.  vergeten,  G.  veigessen. 

Forgive.  (E.)  From  For-  (2)  and  Give. 

^  A.  forgifan.'^Y)Vi.  vergeven,  G.  vergeben. 
Forgo,  Forego,  to  give  up.  (E.)  Bet¬ 
ter  forgo.  A.  S.  forgdn,  to  pass  over. 
From  For-  (2)  and  Go. 

Fork.  (L.)  A.  S.  fore.  —  L.  furca^  a 
fork. 

bifurcated,  two-pronged.  (L.)  Low  L. 
hifurcatus,  pp.  of  bifurcari,  to  part  in  two 
directions.  —  L.  bifu7'cus,  two-pronged ; 
from  bi-s,  double  ;  furca.  a  fork. 

Forlorn,  quite  lost.  (E.)  M.  Y.  forlorn. 
A.  S.  forloren,  pp.  of  forleSsan,  to  lose 
utterly;  from  for-,  prefix,  and  leSsan,  to 
lose ;  see  For-  (2)  and  Lose.  So  also 
Dan.  forloren,  Du.  and  G.  verloren,  simi¬ 
larly  compounded. 

Form.  (F.  — L.)  O.Y.  forme. ^Y. forma, 
shape.  (-v^DHAR.)  O.Y.  forme  also  means 
*a  bench,*  like  Y.  form. 

conform.  (F.  — L.)  F.  conformer.^^Y. 
con-fo-rmare,  to  fashion  like. 

deform.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  deformen, 
chiefly  in  pp.  deformed. F.  deffor7ne, 
adj.,  deformed,  ugly.  —  L.  deformis,  ugly. 
—  L.  de,  away ;  forma,  shape,  beauty. 

formula,  a  prescribed  form.  (L.)  L. 
formula,  dimin.  of  forma,  a  form. 

inform,  to  impart  knowledge  to.  (F. 
—  L.)  F.  informer.-^Y.  in-formare,  to  put 
into  form,  mould ;  also,  to  tell,  inform. 

;  reform.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  reformer,  to  shape 
;  '^^’anew.  — L.  ^1^-,  again;  for77iare^  to  form. 
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transform.  (F.-L.)  F.  tra7isfor7ner. 

—  L.  transfor77iare,  to  change  the  shape 
of.  Also  uni-form,  multifor77i,  &c. 

Former ;  see  Fore. 

Formic,  pertaining  to  ants.  (L.)  L. 
fo7miica,  an  ant. 

Formidable,  causing  fear.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
fo7'midable.  —  L.  formidabilis ,  terrible.  —  L. 
formidare,  to  dread ;  for7nido,  fear. 

Formula ;  see  Form. 

Fornicate.  (L.)  From  pp.  oiY.  for7iic- 
ari,  to  commit  lewopess,  seek  a  brothel. 

—  L.  fornic-,  base  of  fornix,  a  vault,  arch, 
brothel. 

Forsake.  (E.)  M.  E.  forsaken.  A.  S. 
fo7'sacan,  to  neglect,  orig.  to  contend 
against,  or  oppose.  —  L.  fo7'-,  prefix  ;  and 
sacan,  to  contend,  whence  the  E.  sb.  sake. 
See  For-  (2)  and  Sake.  So  also  Swed. 
forsaka,  Y)20s\.  forsage. 

Forsooth.  (E.)  M.  E.  for  sothe,  for  a 
truth.  A.  S.  for  sb^e;  where  for—iox, 
and  so^e  is  dat.  of  sbS,  truth ;  see  Sooth. 

Forswear.  (E.)  From  For-  (2)  and 
Swear.  A.  forswerian. 

Fort,  Fortalice ;  see  Force  (i). 

Fortify,  Fortitude ;  see  Force  (i). 

Forth,  forward.  (E.)  M.  Y.  forth.  A.  S. 
foT^,  adv. ;  extended  from  fore,  before  ;  see 
Fore.  +  Du.  voort,  from  voor\  G.  fo7't, 
M.  H.  G.  vort,  from  vor. 

Fortnight;  see  Four. 

Fortress  ;  see  Force  (i). 

Fortuitous ;  see  below. 

Fortune.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.  fortune.  —  L.  for- 
tuna,  chance.  —  L.  fortu-,  allied  to  forti-, 
crude  form  of  fo7's,  chance ;  orig.  ‘  that 
which  is  brought,’  from  fer7'e,  to  bring; 
see  Fertile. 

fortuitous.  (L.)  L.  fortuitus,  casual. 
•^Y. fortu-  (as  above). 

Forty ;  see  Four. 

Forward ;  see  Fore. 

Fosse.  (F.  — L.)  F.  fosse. ’^Y.  fossa,  a 
ditch.  —  L.  fossa,  fern,  of  fossus,  pp.  of 
fodere,  to  dig. 

fossil,  petrified  remains  obtained  by 
digging.  (F.  — L.)  O.  Y.  fossile,  Hhat  may 
be  digged;’  Qo\..'^Y. fossilis,  dug  up.  —  L. 
f OSS- us,  pp.  of  fodere  (above). 

Foster  ;  see  Food  (and  Forest). 

Foul.  (E.)  M.  E.  foul.  A.  S.  fdl.  + 
Du.  vuil,  Icel.  fidl,  Dan.  fuul,  Swed./is^/, 
Goth,  fuls,  G.  faul.  Akin  to  Putrid. 
(VPU.) 

filth,  foul  matter.  (E.)  A.  S.  fyl^.  <^ 
A.  S.ftil,  foul  (by  vowel-change  of  u  toy). 
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foumart,  a  polecat.  (E.  and  F.)  M.  E. 
fuhnart',  comp,  of  M.  E.  ful^  foul  (as 
above),  and  O.  F.  niarte^  7nartref  a  marten  ; 
see  Marten. 

Found  (i),  to  lay  a  foundation;  see 
Fund. 

Found  (2),  to  cast  metals.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  fondre.’^Y,.  fundcj'Cy  to  pour,*  cast 
metals.  (^GHU.) 

font  (2),  fount,  an  assortment  of  types. 
(F.-L.)  O.  Y.fonfe,  a  casting  of  metals. 
—  O.  F.  fondre^  to  cast  (above).  And  see 
Fuse  (i). 

Founder ;  see  Fund. 

Fotindling ;  see  Find. 

Fount  (i),  a  spring;  see  Font  (i). 
Fount  (2)  ;  see  under  Found  (2). 
Four.  (E.)  M.  E.  feowiir,  fower,  four. 
A.  S.  f cower,  -f-  Icel.  fjorir,  Dan.  fire, 
Swed._/yn2,  Du.  vier,  Goth.  fidwo7',  G.  vzer, 
\V.  pedwar,  Gael,  ceithir,  L.  quatuor,  Gk. 
T€TTap€s,  7  ia  a  apes,  movpes,  Russ,  chetvero, 
Skt.  chatvar.  (Aryan  type,  kwatwar^  Der. 
four-th,  A.  S.  fe6r\a ;  fotir-teen,  A.  S. 
feowertyne ;  for-ty,  A.  ^.feowertig. 

farthing,  fourth  part  of  a  penny.  (E.) 
M.  E.  ferthing.  A.  S.  ferfizig,  feor^ing, 
older  form  feoz'^lhtg.  —  A.  S.fieorlS-a,  fourth  ; 
with  double  dimin.  suffix  -l-ing. 

firkin,  the  fourth  part  of  a  barrel.  (O. 
Du.)  From  Du.  vier,  four ;  with  suffix 
-kin  (as  in  kilder-khi)  answering  to  the  O. 
Du.  double  dimin.  suffix  -k-en  (G.  -ch-ezt 
in  znddchezi^. 

fortnight,  two  weeks.  (E.)  M.  Y..fourte- 
flight',  also  fourten  flight. Y..  fourten, 
i.  e.  fourteen ;  night,  old  pi.,  i.  e.  nights. 
A.  ^.feowertyne  niht.  So  also  sennight — 
seven  night. 

Fowl.  (E.)  M.  E.  foul,  A.  S.  fugol,  a 
bird.  +  Du.  vogel,  Icel.  fugl,  Dan.  fugl, 
Swed. Goth.,  fugls,  G.  vogel. 

Fox.  (E.)  A.  S.  fox.  -|-  Du.  vos,  Icel. 
fox,  f 6a,  Goth,  fauho,  G.fuchs. 

foxglove.  (E.)  A.  S.  foxes  glofa,  i.  e. 
fox’s  glove  ;  a  fanciful  name. 

vixen.  (E.)  M.  E.  vixen,  fixen,  a  she- 
fox;  answering  to  A.  ^.fyx-en,  made  from 
fox  by  vowel-change  of  0  to  y,  wdth  fern, 
suffix  -en ;  precisely  as  A.  S.  gydeti,  a 
goddess,  from  god,  a  god. 

Fracas.  (F. -Ital. -L.)  F.  fracas,  a 
crash.  —  F.  fracasser,  to  shatter.  —  Ital. 
fracassare,  to  break  in  pieces.  —  Ital.  fra, 
prep.,  among ;  and  cassare,  to  break  (imi¬ 
tated  from  L.  interrufupere').  Cassare 
quassai'c,  to  shatter;  see  Quash. 
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Fraction,  Fracture ;  see  Fragile. 
Fractious,  peevish.  (E.)  '  A  prov.  E. 
word,  from  North.  E.  fratch,  to  squabble, 
chide  ;  ‘  the  same  as  M.  E.  fracchen,  to 
I  creak  as  a  cart.  ^  Not  from  G.  frangere. 

Fragile.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  fragile.  —  L. 
fragilis,  easily  broken.  —  L.  frag-,  base  of 
frangere,  to  break. 

defray.  (F.-L.)  O.F.  defrayer,  to 
pay  expenses.  -  O.F.  de-  (=  L.  dis-)-, 
frait,  expense  (pi.  f rails  =  mod.  F.  frais^ ; 
from  Low  L.  fractum,  acc.  of  fractus,  ex¬ 
pense  (Ducange).  The  Low  L.  fractus  is 
from  G.  fractus,  pp.  of frangere,  to  break. 

fraction.  (F.-L.)  F.  fraction.^^G. 
acc.  fractionem,  a  breaking.  —  L. 
pp.  of  frangere,  to  break. 

fracture.  (F.  -  L.-)  O.  F.  fracture.  - 
G.fractura,  a  breach.  —  pp.  of 

frangere,  to  break. 

fragment.  (F.-L.)  F.  fragment.-' 
\j.  fragmentum,  a  broken  fvooo.  —  F.frag- 
(base  of frangere') ;  with  suffix  -mentum. 

frail.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  freel.  -  O.  F. 
fraile,  brittle.  —  F.  fragilem,  acc.  of fragilis ', 
see  fragile  above. 

frangible.  (L.)  Late  L.  frangibilis, 
breakable ;  a  coined  word.  —  L.  frangere, 
to  break. 

infraction,  violation  of  law.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  infraction.  —  L.  acc.  infi'actionem,  a 
weakening,  breaking  into.  —  L.  infi'actus, 
pp.  of  infringere  (below). 

infringe.  (L.)  L.  infringere,  to 
break  into,  violate  law. 

irrefragable,  not  to  be  refuted.  (F.  - 
L.)  F.  irrefragable.  —  L.  irref'agabilis,  not 
to  be  withstood.  —  L.  ir-  (=  in,  not)  ;  re- 
frdgari,  to  oppose,  thwart ;  from  re-,  back, 
and  (probably)  L.  frag-,  base  of  frangere, 
to  break.  (For  the  long  a,  cf.  L.  suf- 
frdgium,  prob.  from  the  same  root.) 

refract,  to  bend  back  rays  of  light. 
(L.)  L.  refractus,  pp.  of  re-fringere,  to 
bend  back.  Der.  refract-or-y,  a  mistaken 
form  for  refractary,  from  L.  refractarius, 
stubborn,  obstinate.  Also  refrangible,  a 
mistaken  form  for  refringible. 

refrain  (2),  the  burden  of  a  song. 
(P'.  —  L.)  F.  refrain  ;  so  also  Prov. 
refranhs,  a  refrain,  refranher,  refrenher,  to 
repeat.  So  called  from  frequent  repetition  ; 
the  O.  F.  refreindre,  to  pull  back,  is  the 
same  word  as  Prov.  refrenher,  to  repeat ; 
both  are  from  L.  refringei'C,  to  break  back 
(pull  back,  hence,  come  back  to,  repeat). 
The  w^ord  is  rather  Prov.  than  F. 
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Fragrant.  (F.-L.).  Y.  fragrant. 
fragranteniy  acc.  of  fragrans^  pres.  pt.  of 
fragrare^  to  emit  an  odour. 

Frail ;  see  Fragile. 

Frame,  to  construct.  (E.)  M.  Y.fremeji. 
A.  S.  freinman^  to  promote,  effect,  do,  lit. 
to  further.  —  A.  S.  strong,  good,  lit. 

forward.  —  A.  S.  fram^  prep.,  from,  away  ; 
see  Prom,  -f-  Icel.  fre7nja^  to  further,  from 
framr,  adj.,  forward,  frain,  adv.,  forward, 

■  allied  to  fra,  from.  "Dev.  frame,  sb. 

Frampold,  quarrelsome.  (C.)  Obsolete. 
Also  frampald.  —  W.  ffromfol,  passionate  ; 
from  ffromi,  to  fume,  fret,  ffro7n^  testy. 
Franc,  Franchise ;  see  Prank. 
Frangible ;  see  Fragile. 

Frank,  free.  (F. -Low  L.-O.  H.  G.) 
O.  F.  fraitc ;  Low  L.  francus,  free.  — 
O.  H.  G.  franko,  a  free  man,  a  Frank. 
The  Fraftks  were  a  Germanic  people. 

franc,  a  French  coin.  (F.  — G.)  M.  E. 
frank.  —  O.  Y.  franc ;  named  from  its  being 
French,  i.  e.  Frankish. 

franchise.  (F.-G.)  Ul.Y. franchise, 
—  O.  F.  franchise,  privileged  liberty.  — 
O.  Y.f7'anchis-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  franchir, 
to  free.  —  O.  F.  f7'anc,  free  (above).  Der. 
disfranchise,  enfranchise. 

frankincense.  CY.^G.andYi)  O.F. 
franc  encens,  pure  incense;  see  Prank 
(above)  and  Incense. 

franMin,  a  freeholder.  (F.-G.)  M.  E. 
frankelein.  —  O.  F.  frankeleyn  (  =  franche- 
leyn^ ;  Low  L.  franchilanus.  —  Low  L. 
francus,  free;  see  Prank  (above).  The 
suffix  is  from  O.  H.  G.  -line  {  =  Y.  4-ing  as 
in  dar-lirtg)  ;  precisely  as  in  chamberlain. 
Frantic ;  see  Frenzy. 

Fraternal.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  fraternel. 

—  Low  L.  fraternalis,  the  same  as  L. 
fraternus,  brotherly.  —  L.  frater,  cognate 
with  E.  Brother. 

fraternity.  (F.-L.)  O.Y.fraternite. 

—  L.  acc.  fraternitatem,  brotherhood.  —  L. 
fraternus,  brotherly.  -  L.  frater,  brother. 
Der.  confrateTmity, 

fratricide  (i),  murderer  of  a  brother. 
(F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  fratricide.  —  L.  fratricida, 
a  brother- slayer. —  crude  form  of 

frater ;  -cida,  a  slayer,  from  ccedere,  to  kill ; 
see  Caesura. 

fratricide  (2),  murder  of  a  brother. 
(L.)  From  Y.  fratri-cidium,  the  killing  cf 
a  brother. 

friar.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  frere.  ^  Q  F. 
fi'e7'e,freire,  lit.  a  brother.  acc. 

of frater. 
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Fraud.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  fraude,  -  L. 
fraudem,  acc.  of  fraus,  deceit,  guile. 
Cf.  Skt.  dhiirta,  fraudulent  ;  dhvn,  to 
bend.  (./  DHWAR.) 

defraud.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  defi^auder,  - 
L.  defraudare,  to  deprive  by  fraud. 
Fraught,  to  lade  a  ship.  (Scand.)  We 
now  use  fraught  only  as  a  pp.  M.  E. 
frahten,  fragten,  only  in  the  pp.  fraught, 
—  Swed.  frakta,  to  fraught  or  freight,  from 
frakt,  a  cargo  ;  Dan.  fragte,  from  fragt,  a 
cargo.  -|-  Du.  bevrachten,  from  vracht ;  G. 
frachten,  from  fracht.  Origin  uncertain. 

freight,  a  cargo.  (F.-O.H.  G.)  A 
curious  spelling  of  F.  fret,  the  freight  of  a 
ship,  the  gh  being  inserted  by  confusion 
with  fraught  above.  -  Y.fret,  *  the  fraught 
or  freight  of  a  ship,  also,  the  hire  that’s 
paid  for  a  ship;  ’  Cot.  -  O.  H.  G.  freht, 
orig.  ‘service,’  whence  use,  hire.  This 
O.  H.  O.  freht  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as 
fi'acht,  a  cargo. 

Fray  (i),  an  affray.  (F.-L.)  Short  for 
affray,  or  effray,  orig.  ‘  terror,’  as  shewn  by 
the  use  of  fray  in  the  sense  of  terror, 
Bruce,  xv.  255.  See  Affray. 

Fray  (2),  to  terrify.  (F.-L.)  Short  for 
affray ;  see  Affray. 

Fray  (3),  to  rub  away ;  see  Friction. 
Freak  (i),  a  whim,  caprice.  (E.)  A 
quick  movement ;  from  M.  E.  frek,  quick, 
vigorous.  -  A.  S.  free,  bold,  rash.  +  Icel. 
frekr,  voracious ;  Swed.  frdek,  impudent, 
Dan.  fr(2k,  audacious,  G.  frech,  saucy, 
O.  H.  Qr.freh,  greedy. 

Freak  (2),  to  streak,  (Scand.)  A  coined 
word  ;  short  for  freckle  below. 

freckle,  a  small  spot.  (Scand.)  We 
find  both  frekell  and  freken  or  frakn,^ 
IcqX,  freknur,  pi.,  freckles;  frdkne, 

Dan.  fregne,  a  freckle.  Cf.  Gael.  breac, 
Gk.  irepfcvos,  Skt.  pxi(;,ni,  variegated, 
spotted.  Allied  to  Fleck. 

Free.  (E.)  M.  Y.  fre,  A.  S./r^^.+ 
Du.  vrij,  Icel.  fri,  Swed.  Dan.  ffi,  Goth. 
freis,  G.  frei.  Orig.  acting  at  pl'^asure,  re¬ 
joicing  ;  allied  to  Skt.,  priya,  beloved, 
agreeable  ;  also  to  E.  Friend.  Der.  free  ¬ 
dom,  A.  S.frebdbm. 

Freeze^  (E.)  M,  E.  fresen,  A.  S.  freSs- 
an]  Y’^.  froren.'^\z^.frj6sa,  Swed. 

Dan.  fryse,  Dv.  vriezen,  G.  fideren,  L. 
prurire,  to  itch,  originally  to  burn  (cf. 
pruina,  hoarfrost),  Skt.  plush,  to  bum. 
(VPRUS.) 

frore,  frozen.  (E.)  A.S,  froren,  pp. 
of freosan  (above). 
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frost.  (E.)  M.  E.  frost,  forst ;  A.  S. 
first  (for  frose).  -  A.  S.  freSsan  (pp.  froren, 
for  /?w«)-+Du.  vorst,  Icel.  Dan.  Swed. 
Q,  frost  \  Goth./m/J. 

Freight ;  see  Fraught. 

Frenzy.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  U.  E.  frenesye. 

—  O.  F.  frenaisie.  —  L.  phrenesis.  —  Late 
Gk.  (ppevTjcTLS  =  Gk.  (pp^viTis,  inflarnmation  of 
the  brain.  —  Gk.  (pp€y-f  base  of  <pp^^)  midriff, 
heart,  senses. 

frantic.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  f'cnetik, 
shorter  form  freutik.^^.  Y ,  frenatique.^ 
L.  phre7ieticus,  phreniticus,  mad.  -  Gk. 
(ppeviTiKos,  mad,  suffering  from  ^p^vltls 
(above). 

Frequent.  (F. -L.)  O.Y. frequent.^ 
L.  frequetitetn,  acc.  of  frequens,  crowded, 
frequent ;  pres.  part,  of  a  lost  f re quere, 

to  cram,  allied  to  farcire,  to  cram  j  see 

Fresh.  (E.)  M.  E.  fresh^  also  fersh. 
K.S.fersc.  Here  fersc  {=far-isc^^)  orig 
meant  ‘  moving  *  or  ‘  on  the  move,  used  of 
fresh  water,  as  opposed  to  stagnant  water. 
M  A.  S.  fctrcL7i^  to  move,  travel  see  Fare. 
•^Icel.  ferskr^  fresh,  friskr,  brisk;  Svyed. 
frisk,  Yzxi.fersk,  Du.  versch,  Q.frisch, 

'M.ll.  G.  virsc.  rr  7 

afresh.  (E.)  For  on  fresh  or  of  fresh ; 

cf.  anew.  .  . 

fresco.  (Ital.  -  O.  H.  G.)  A  painting 

oTi  fresh  plaster.  —  Ital.  fresco,  cool,  fresh. 
-  O.  H.  G.  frisc  {G.frisch). 

frisk,  to  skip  about.  (F.  —  Scand.) 
From  the  2,^].  frisk,  brisk. -O.  Y.f risque, 

‘  friske,  blithe,  brisk  Cot.  -  Icel.  friskr, 
frisky;  Swed./m/^,  fresh,  also  lively,  Dan. 
frisk,\x2X^  ;  all  cognate  with  (above). 

refresh.  (F.  —  L.  and  G.)  M.  E.  re- 
freschen.^O.Y.  refreschir\  Cot. -L.  re-, 
again  ;  O.  H.  G.  frisc  (G.  frisch\  cognate 

with  E.  fresh. 

Fret  (i),  to  devour  ;  see  Eat. 

Fret  (2),  to  ornament,  variegate.  (E.) 
M.  E.  f'>'etien.  A.  S.  frcetwan,  to  adorn  ; 
from  frcetwi^  ornament.  Root  unknown. 

Fret  (3),  a  kind  of  grating.  (F.  -  L.) 
Common  in  heraldr3^  —  O-  Y .fret e,  a  ferrule , 
frettes,  pi.,  an  iron  grating  (Diez)  ;  fretter, 
to  hoop  ;  frette,  fretty  (in  heraldry).  Ct. 
Span,  fretes,  frets  (in  heraldry) :  Ital.  /^r- 
riata,  an  iron  grating.  -  P  .  ferrer,  tc  hoop 
with  iron.  -  Y.fer,  iron.  -  L.  ferrum,  iron. 

fret  (4),  a  stop  on  a  musical  instrument. 
(F.  — L.)  Frets  are  bars  across  the  neck 
of  the  instrument ;  the  same  word  as 
fret  (3). 


Friable,  easily  crumbled.  (F.  — L.)  O.F. 
friable.  friabilis.^Y.  friar e,  to  rub, 
crumble.  Allied  to  Grind. 

Friar ;  see  Fraternal. 

Fribble,  to  trifle.  (F.)  Prob.  for  fripple\ 
from  O.  Y .  fripper,  to  rub  up  and  down,  to 
wear  to  rags.  See  Frippery. 

Fricassee,  a  dish  of  fowls  cut  up.  (F. 

—  Ital.  ?  —  L.  ?)  Y  .fricassee,  a  fricassee  ;  fern, 
of  pp.  of  fricasser,  to  fricassee,  also,  to 
squander  money.  A  fricassee  is  made  of 
chickens,  &c.  cut  up  into  small  pieces.  I 
suspect  it  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
Ital.  fracassai'e  ;  to  break  in  pieces.  See 
Fracas.  ^  Origin  doubtful. 

Friction.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  friction. ^Y. 
acc.  friction em,  a  rubbing.  —  L.  f rictus, 
contr.  pp.  of  fricare,  to  rub  ;  allied  to 
friare,  to  rub  ;  see  Friable. 

fray  (3),  to  wear  away  by  rubbing.  (F. 
-L.)  O.Y.  frayer,  to  grate  upon. -L. 
fricare.  to  rub. 

Friday.  (E.)  A.  S.  frige-dcEg\  where 
frige  is  gen.  of frigu,  love,  also  the  goddess 
of  love.  Allied  to  Friend.  (V  PRI*) 
Friend.  (E.)  'bJl.Y.frend.  A.S.freSnd, 
orig.  ‘loving,’  pres.  pt.  oi freon,  freogan,  to 
love.  +Du.  vriend ;  IctY  frcendi,  from  frjd, 
to  love ;  Dan.  frcende,  Swed.  frdnde,  G. 
freund ;  Goth,  frijonds,  a  friend,  pres.  pt. 
of  frijon,  to  love.  Cf.  Skt.  pri,  to  love. 
{a/  pri.)  Der.  friendship,  A.  S.  freond- 
scipe. 

Frieze  (i),  a  coarse  woollen  cloth.  (F. 
-  Du.)  F.  frize,  frise,  '  frise  ;’  Cot.  ;  also 
drap  de  frise,  i.e.  cloth  of  Friesland.  -  Du. 
Vriesland,  Friesland,  Vries,  a  Frieslander, 
belonging  to  Friesland.  So  also  cheval  de 
Frise,  a  horse  of  Friesland ;  xNY&aztchevaux 
de  Frise,  spikes  to  resist  cavalry,  a  jesting 
term. 

Frieze  (2),  part  of  the  entablature  of  a 
column.  (F.)  O.  F.  frize,  ‘  the  cloth  called 
frize ;  also  the  broad  and  flat  band  that’s 
next  below  the  cornish  [cornice],  or  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  architrave ;’  Cot.  Span. 
friso,  a  frieze;  cf.  fregio,  a  fringe, 
lace,  border,  ornament.  Origin  much 
disputed. 

Frigate.  (F.-Ital.)  O.Y.  f regate,  a 
frigate  ;’  Cot.  -  Ital.  fregata,  a  frigate. 
Origin  uncertain. 

Fright.  (E.)  U.Y.  fiyght.  K.S.fyrhto, 
^vrhtu.iii^Wfyrht,  timid.+O.  foi'oht, 
'forhU  Y^n.  frygt,  S^tYfruktan,  G.furcht, 
Goth,  faurhtei,  fright,  faurhts,  fearful. 
Root  unknown. 


FRIGID. 


FRONT. 


affright,  to  frighten.  (E.)  The  double 
yis  a  modern  mistake.  M.  E.  af right,  pp. 
affrighted.  —  A.S.  dfyrhtan,  to  terrify; 
where  the  prefix  d  =  (j.  er- ;  see  A-  (4). 
Frigid.  (L.)  1^.  frigidus,  cold,  adj.— 

L.  frigere,  to  be  cold.  —  L.  frigus,  cold,  sb. 
"FGk.  pL^OS,  cold. 

frill,  a  ruffle  on  a  shirt.  (F.  —  L. )  Orig. 
a  term  in  hawking;  a  hawk  ruffling  its 
feathers,  from  feeling  chilly,  was  said  to 
frill.  —  O.  F.  friller,  to  shiver  with  cold.  — 
O.  F.  frilleux,  chilly.  —  Low  l^.frigidti- 
losus  *,  coined  from  L.  frigidulus,  chilly, 
dimin.  form  of frigidus  (above). 

refrigerate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  re- 
fj'igerare,  to  make  cool  again.  —  L.  re-, 
again ;  frigerare,  to  cool,  from  frigus,  cold. 
Fringe,  a  border  of  loose  threads.  (F. 

—  L.)  M.  E.  fringe.  —  O.  F.  frenge  *  (not 
found),  oldest  form  of  F.  frange,  fringe  ; 
the  Wallachian  form  is  frimbie,  put  (by 
metathesis)  for  fi7nbrie'^.  —  L.  fi7?ibria, 
fringe  ;  allied  to  fibra,  a  fibre  ;  see  Fibre. 

Frippery,  worn-out  clothes,  trash.  (F.) 
Stuff  sold  by  a  fripier.  —  O.  F.  fripier,  *  a 
fripier,  or  broker,  trimmer  up  of  old  gar¬ 
ments,  and  a  seller  of  them  so  mended  ;’ 
Cot.  —  O.  Y.fripper,  to  rub  up  and  down, 
wear  to  rags.  Origin  unknown. 

Frisk  ;  see  Fresh. 

Frith,  Firth  ;  see  Fare. 

Fritter;  see  Fry  (i). 

Frivolous,  trifling.  (L.)  L.  friuolus, 
silly.  The  orig.  sense  seems  to  have  been 
‘  rubbed  away ;’  hence  f7'iuola  meant  broken 
potsherds,  &c.  —  L.  friare,  fricare,  to  rub; 
see  Friable. 

Friz,  Frizz,  to  curl,  render  rough.  (F. 

—  Du.  ?)  O.  F.  f7'‘izer,  ‘  to  frizle,  crispe, 
curie  ;’  Cot.  [Cf.  Span.  f7'isar,  to  frizzle, 
raise  the  nap  on  frieze,  from  frisa,  frieze.] 
Similarly  the  Y.frizer  is  from  frise,  frize., 
frieze;  see  Frieze  (i).  Der.  frizz-le,  fre¬ 
quent.  form  ;  in  commoner  use. 

Fro ;  see  From. 

Frock.  (F.  -  Low  L.)  M.  E.  frok.  - 
G.  F.  froc ;  Low  l^.frocus,  a  monk’s  frock, 
also  spelt  foccus  (Ducange).  Prob.  so 
called  because  woollen;  see  Flock  (2). 
^  So  Diez ;  but  Bracket  derives  it  from 
Cb  H.  G.  hroch  (G.  rock),  a  coat. 

Frog  (i),  an  animal.  (E.)  M.  ^.frogge. 
A.  S.  froga,  frocga.  Also  A.  S.  fro  'x,  a 
froskr,  Du.  vorsch,  G.  frosch. 
Frog  (2),  a  substance  in  a  horse’s  foot. 
(F.  ?)  It  is  shaped  like  a  fork ;  perhaps 
a  corruption  of  fork,  q.  v.  Yet  it  was 
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certainly  supposed  to  mean  f7'og  (though 
it  is  hard  to  see  why)  because  it  was  also 
called  a  frush,  i.  e.  M.  E.  frosh,  A.  S. 
f7'ox,  a  frog.  See  above. 

Frolic,  adj.,  sportive.  (Du.)  XVI  cent. 
Orig.  an  adj.  — Du.  V7'olijk,  frolic,  merry, 
•{‘G.frdhlich,  merry.  Formed  with  suffix 
-lijk  (  =  E.  like,  ~ly)  from  the  O.  Sax.f7'dh, 
O.  Fries.  f7'o  (  =  G.  froh),  merry.  Der. 
frolic,  sb.  and  verb. 

From,  away,  forth.  (E.)  A.  S.  fro7}i, 
f7'am.  -|-  Ict\.  f7'a77i,  forward,  distinguished 
in  use  from  f7'd,  from ;  Swed.  f7'a77i,  Dan. 
f7'e77i,  O.  H.  G.  f7'a77i,  forth  ;  Goth.  fra7n, 
from  ;  f7'a77iis,  adv.,  further.  Allied  to  Far, 
Fare.  (^PAR.) 

fro.  (Scand.)  The  Scand.  form.  — Icel. 
frd,  Gan.  fra,  from. 

froward,  perverse.  (E.)  M.  G.  froward, 
commonly  frawa7'd  (Northern).  A.  S. 
f7'077iwea7'd,  only  in  the  sense  ^  about  to 
depart ;  ’  but  we  still  keep  the  orig.  sense 
of  f7'07n‘'ward,  i.  e.  averse,  perverse.  (Cf. 
waywa7'd,  i.  e.  away -ward.)  And  see 
Toward. 

Frond,  a  branch.  (L.)  L.  frond-,  stem 
of  f7'07ts,  a  leafy  branch. 

Front.  (F.  —  L.)  yi.Y,.  f7'ont,  forehead. 
—  O.  F,  fro7it,  forehead,  brow.  —  L.  f7'ont- 
e7n,  acc.  of  frons,  forehead,  brow.  Allied 
to  Brow. 

affront.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  afroitten.^ 
O.  F.  afronter,  to  confront,  oppose  face  to 
face.  —  O.  Y.  a  (L.  ad),  to ;  front,  forehead, 
face  (above). 

confront.  (F.-L.)  F.  confronter,  to 
bring  face  to  face.  —  F.  co7i-  =  L.  con- 
{cu7n),  together ;  front,  face  (above). 

effrontery.  (F.  -  L.)  XVIII  cent.  -  F. 
eff^7'onterie,  ‘  impudency ;  ’  Cot.  —  O.  F. 
effronte,  shameless.  — O.  F.  ef-  =  L.  ef-  (L. 
ex) ;  f7'07it,  face. 

frontal,  a  band  worn  on  the  forehead. 
(F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  frontal.  —  L.  frontale,  an 
ornament  for  a  horse’s  forehead,  front-, 
stem  of frofis,  forehead. 

frontier.  (F.-L.)  O.  F. 

Low  L.  fro7tteria,  frontaria,  border-land. 
^G. front-,  stem  of fro7ts  (above). 

frontispiece.  (P'.  — L.)  Misspelling  of 
frontispice.  —  O.  F.  frontispice,  ^  the  fronti¬ 
spiece  or  fore-front  of  a  house ;  *  Cot.  — 
Low  L.  fro7ttispiciu77i,  a  front  view.  —  L. 
f7vnti-,  crude  form  of  fro77s ;  specere,  to  see  ; 
see  Species. 

frontlet.  (F.  -  L.)  For fro7ital-et,  dimin, 
of  frontal  (above). 
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frounce,  to  wrinkle,  curl,  plait.  (F. — 
L.)  The  older  form  of  Jiou^ice ;  see 
Flounce  (2). 

Frontier,  Frontispiece ;  see  Front. 

Frore,  Frost ;  see  Freeze. 

Froth.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  frothe.  —  Icel. 
fro'^a,  frau^,  Dan.  fraade^  Swed.  fradga, 
froth,  foam  on  liquids. 

Frounce ;  see  Front. 

Froward ;  see  From. 

Frown.  (F.  —  Scand.)  M.  fromten.  — 
O.  F.  frogner^  only  in  comp.  7'efrogner,  to 
frown,  lower,  look  sullen.  Cf.  Ital.  in- 
frigno,  frowning,  Ital.  dial.  (Lombardic) 
frigiiai'e,  to  whimper,  make  a  wry  face. 
Of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Swed.  dial,  fry^ia, 
'Norw.froy^ia,  to  make  a  wry  face;  Swed. 
Jihta,  to  giggle.  Compare  fleer. 

Fructify;  see  Fruit. 

Frugal,  thrifty.  (F.  —  L.)  Y. frugal.^ 
Y.frugaliSy  economical;  lit.  belonging  to 
fruits.  —  L.  frtig-i,  frugal ;  orig.  dat.  of 
frux,  fruits  of  the  earth.  Allied  to  Fruit. 

Fruit.  (F.  -  L. )  M.  E.  fruit,  -  O.  F. 
f'uit,  —  L.  f7'uctum^  acc.  of  finictus,  fruit. 

—  L.  fructus,  pp.  of  f7'ui  {^=frugui'^'),  to 
enjoy;  allied  to  Brook  (i).  (^BHRUG.) 

fructify.  (F. -L.)  Y,  fructifier,^\j. 
fructificare^  to  make  fruitful.  —  L.  fructi-, 
for  fructus^  fruit;  ficarey  for  facere^  to 
make. 

fruition.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  f7'uitio7i, 

enjoyment.  Coined  as  if  from  L.  fi^uitio  *. 

fruit -us  y  the  same  2es>  fructus y  pp.  of 
frui,  to  enjoy. 

frumenty,  furmety,  wheat  boiled  in 
milk.  (F.  —  L. )  O,  Y.  froume7ite,  ‘  furmen- 
tie,  wheat  boyled ;  ’  Cot.  Lit.  made  with 
wheat ;  the  suffix  -e  =  L.  -atus,  made  with. 

—  O.  Y . frou7?ie7ity  \i\\!t2X.^»Y.fru7nentu77i, 
com  (from  the  base fru  =  frug'). 

Frustrate,  to  render  vain.  (L.)  From 
pp.  of  L.  frust7'ari,  to  render  vain.  —  L. 
frustrdy  in  vain ;  orig.  abl.  fern,  of  obso¬ 
lete  adj.  (  =  f7'ud-trus')y  deceitful. 

Allied  to  Fraud. 

Frustum,  a  piece  of  a  cone  or  cylinder. 
(L.)  Y.  frustu77i^  a  piece  cut  off.  Cf.  Gk. 
OpavdfJLa,  a  fragment,  from  OpavciVy  to  break 
in  pieces. 

Fry  (i),  to  dress  food.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
f7'ie7i.^^O.  Y.  frire.^Y.  f7'ige7'e,  to  roast, 
-f-  Gk.  cppvyeLv,  to  parch;  Skt.  bhrajjy  to 
fry.  (VBHARG.) 

fritter,  a  kind  of  pancake.  (F.  —  L.) 
^I.  Y.f7yto2a7'e,  f7'itou7'e.  [Cf.  F.  f7dteaUy 
fritter,’  Cot.]  — O.  F,  f7'itu7'ey  a  frying, 


dish  of  fried  fish  (also  a  fragment,  Shak.). 
—  O.  F.  frify  fried.  —  L.  frictusy  pp.  of 
frige7'e  (above). 

Fry  (2),  spawn  of  fishes.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
f7d.  —  Icel.  frcBy  frjoy  spawn,  fry;  Dan. 
Swed. +  Goth. seed. 

Fuchsia,  a  flower.  (G.)  Named  after 
Z.  Fuchs y  German  botanist,  ab.  1542. 
Fudge.  (F.  —  Low  G.)  Prov.  F.  fuche, 
feuche  (Hecart).  —  Low  G.futsch !  begone ! 
Fuel ;  see  Focus. 

Fugitive.  (F.-L.)  O.  Y.  fiigitif-^Y, 

ftigitiuuSy  fleeing  away.  —  L.  fugit-U77iy 
supine  of  fuge7'ey  to  flee.  +  Gk.  cpevyeiv, 
to  flee ;  Skt.  bhuj,  to  bend,  turn  aside, 
(y^BHUGH.)  Der.  centri-fugaly  q.  v. ; 
feb7'iftigey  feverfew. 

fugue,  a  musical  composition.  (F.— 
Ital.  —  L.)  F.  fugue,  —  Ital.  fuga^  a  fugue, 
lit.  a  fiight.  ^Y.fuga,  flight. 

refuge.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  refuge. '^Y, 
refuge.  —  L.  refugiuTUy  an  escape.  —  L. 
re-ftgerey  to  flee  back. 

refugee.  (F.  — L.)  F.  refugUy  pp.  of 
se  7'efugiery  to  take  refuge.  —  F.  reftige 
(above). 

subterfuge.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  subte7fugey 
‘  a  shift ;  ’  Cot.  —  Low  L.  subterftighwi,  — 
L.  subterfugerey  to  escape  by  stealth. 

Fugleman,  the  leader  of  a  file.  (G.) 
Put  for  fiugle77ian.~~G.  flugel77ianny  the 
leader  of  a  wing  or  file  of  vaQw.^G.fugely 
a  wing,  dimin.  of  flugy  wing,  from  fUegeUy 
to  fly;  ina^iny  a  man.  See  Fly. 

Fugue ;  see  Fugitive. 

Fulcrum,  a  point  of  support.  (L.)  L. 
fulcru7ny  a  support.  —  L.  fulcirey  to  prop. 
Cf.  Skt.  dhru,  to  stand  firm. 

Fulfil ;  see  Full. 

Fulgent,  shining.  (L.)  From  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  L.  fulgerey  to  shine.  Uk. 
(p\ey€iv,  to  bum ;  Skt.  bhrdjy  to  shine. 
(V  BH ARK.)  Der.  effulgent  (ef  =  L.  ex) ; 
re-fulgent. 

fulminate,  to  thunder,  hurl  lightning. 
(L.)  From  pp.  of  Y.  ful77imare,  to  thun¬ 
der.  —  Y.fulmin-y  stem  of ful77ien,  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  {=fulg-77ien).^Y.fulgere,  to  shine. 

Fuliginous,  sooty.  (L.)  Y.  fuliginosusy 
sooty.  —  L.  fuligin-y  stem  of  fuligOy  soot. 
Allied  to  Fume. 

Full  (i),  complete.  (E.)  A.  S.  y^z/.+Du. 
voly  Icel.  ftillr,  Dan.  fuld  (for  full),  Swed. 
full,  Goth.yzz/Z,  G.  full,  Skt.  pur7iay  Gk, 
TrXrjprjSy  Y.  plenus,  PAR.) 

fill,  verb.  (E.)  A.  S.  fylla7t ;  formed 
I  from  ful  by  vowel-change  from  u  to  y,'^ 
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Du.  vullen^  Icel.  fylla^  Dan.  fylde,  Swed. 
fylla,  Goih.  fullj an,  G.  fallen, 

fulfil.  (E.)  yi.Y..  fulfillen,  K.^.ful- 
fyllan,  —  A.  ^.ful,  full ;  fyllan,  to  fill. 

fulsome,  cloying.  (E.)  M.  E.  fulsum, 
from  M.  E.  ful,  full ;  with  suffix  -sum  (  =  E. 
•some  as  in  winsome.)  And  see  Plenary. 
Full  (2),  to  whiten  cloth,  bleach.  (L.) 
Only  (in  this  sense)  in  ^.full-er,  a  bleacher. 
A.S./ullere,  a  bleacher. —A.  ^.fullian,  to 
bleach.  —  Low  L.  fullare,  (i)  to  cleanse 
clothes,  (2)  to  full  cloth.  — L./^z/Zo,  a  fuller, 
bleacher.  Perhaps  allied  to  infula^  a 
white  fillet.  (See  below.) 

Full  (3),  to  full  cloth,  felt.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  Y.  fouler f  *  to  full,  or  thicken  cloath  in  a 
mill Cot.  Also  spelt  fotder,  to  trample 
on. G.  fullare,  (i)  to  cleanse  clothes, 
(2)  to  full.  —  L.  ftillo,  a  fuller.  (See  above.) 
^  The  senses  of full  (2)  and  full  (3)  should 
be  kept  distinct ;  the  sense  of  felting  is  due 
to  the  washing  of  clothes  by  trampling  on 
or  beating  them. 

Fulminate ;  see  Fulgent. 

Fulsome  ;  see  Pull  (i). 

Fulvous,  Fulvid,  tawny.  (L.)  From 
L.  fuluuSj  tawny,  fuluidus,  somewhat 
tawny. 

Fumble,  to  grope  about.  (Du.)  XVI 
cent.  —  Du.  fo7n7?telen,  to  fumble,  -p  Swed. 
fa77ila,  Dan.  fa7nle,  Icel.  fdbna,  to  grope 
about ;  due  to  the  sb.  appearing  as  A.  S. 
fohn,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  L.  palma  \  see 
Pa  m. 

Fume.  (F.  — L.)  G.Y .fum.^G.fumum, 
acc.  oifumus,  smoke.-f-Skt.  dim 771a,  ^moko. 
DHU.)  Allied  to  Dust, 
fumigate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  fum- 
iga7'e,  to  fumigate. —  L.  fu7n-,  for  fu7nus, 
vapour ;  -igare,  for  age7'e,  to  drive  about. 

fumitory,  a  plant.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly 
fumiter.  —  F.  fu77ieterre,  fumitory  (put  for 
fume  de  terre).’^Y.  fumus  de  terra,  smoke 
from  the  earth  ;  so  named  from  the  smell. 

perfume,  vb.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  farfu7ne7',  to 
perfume,  lit.  to  smoke  thoroughly.  —  L.  per, 
thoroughly  \fu7nare,  to  smoke,  from fu77ius. 
Fun,  merriment.  (C.)  XVIII  cent.  - 
\fvdn fon7t,  delight,  pleasure,  a  tune,  song; 
Gael.  fonn.  ^  Distinct  from  fond. 
Funambulist,  a  rope-dancer.  (Span. 

—  L.)  Formerly  funambulo.^S'pnn.  fun- 
ambulo,  a  funambulist.  — L. a  rope; 
a7nbul-are,  to  walk  ;  see  Amble. 

Function,  performance,  office.  (F. -L.) 
O,  F.  function. acc.  functionem,  per¬ 
formance. —L.  functus,  pp.  of  fungi  (base 
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/zz^),  to  perform,  orig.  to  use. -f-Skt.  <^/^zzy, 
to  enjoy,  use. 

defunct,  dead.  (L.)  L.  defimctus,  i.e. 
having  fully  performed  the  course  of  life, 
pp.  of  defungi,  to  perform  fully.  —  L.  de\ 
and  fungi  (above). 

perfunctory.  (L.)  L.  perfuncto7'ius, 
carelessly  ^ono.-^Y.  pe7 functus,  pp.  of  pcr- 
fungi,  to  perform  fully,  complete. 

Fund,  a  store.  (F.  —  L. )  O.  F.  fond, 
*  a  bottom,  a  merchant’s  stock ;’  Cot.  — 

L.  fundus,  bottom  ;  cognate  with  E. 
Bottom. 

found  (i),  to  lay  the  foundation  of. 
(F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  foimden.  —  O.  Y.  fonder.  — 
Y.  f undare,  to  found.  —  L. /zz;zz/zzj'  (above), 
founder,  to  go  to  the  bottom.  (F.  -L.) 

M.  Y.  foundren,  said  of  a  horse  falling.— 
O.  F.  fondrer,  in  comp,  afondrer  (obsolete), 
'effondrer,  to  fall  in  (still  in  use) ;  orig.  to 
sink  in.  —  F.  fond,  bottom.  —  L.  fundus, 
bottom. 

fundament,  base.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E. 
fu7ide7nent."~‘G.  F.  fonde7nent,  foundation. 

—  L.  funda77ientu7n,  foundation. —  L.y^/zzZ- 
are  ;  see  found  (i)  above. 

profound,  deep.  (F.-L.)  Y.profond. 

—  L.  profundum,  acc.  of  profundus,  deep. 

—  L.  pro,  forward,  hence  downward  ;  fimd- 
us,  bottom.  Der.  p7^ofund-ity ,  F.  pro- 
fondite. 

Funeral,  relating  to  a  burial.  (L.)  Low 
L.  funeralis,  adj.,  from  L.  funer-,  base  of 
funus,  a  burial.  Der.  funere-al,  from  L. 
fune7'eus,  funereal. 

Fungus,  a  spongy  plant.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
fungus  (put  ioT  sfungus).  —  Gk.  crcpoyyos,  At¬ 
tic  form  of  (TTToyyos,  a  sponge  ;  see  Sponge. 

Funnel.  (W.  ?)  Perhaps  from  .  jfy7iel, 
an  air-hole ;  allied  to  W.  ffyned,  respira¬ 
tion,  breathing,  ffuit,  breath.  Cf.  Bret. 
founil,  a  funnel  for  pouring  in  liquids. 

Fur.  (F.-O.  Low  G.)  ^V.Y.  forre.^ 

O.  F.  for7'e,  fuerre,  a  sheath,  case ;  cf. 
Span,  fori'o,  lining  for  clothes,  Y2X.  fodero, 
lining,  fur,  scabbard.  —  Goth,  fodr,  scab¬ 
bard,  orig.  ‘protection  ;’  Icel.yy^r,  lining; 
allied  to  G.  f utter,  which  (like  Icel.  fd'^r) 
also  means  ‘  fodder.’  Allied  to  Fodder  ; 
the  senses  of  feeding  and  protecting  being 
connected. 

Furbelow,  a  flounce.  (F.)  Prov.  F. 
farbala,  a  flounce,  in  the  dialect  of  Hainault 
(Diez)  ;  the  usual  form  is  F.Span.  Ital.  Port. 
falbala,  a  flounce.  Origin  unknown. 
Furbish,  to  polish,  trim.  (F.-O.  H.  G.) 
O.  Y,  fourbiss-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  foui'bU', 
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to  furbish,  polish.  —  O.  H.  G.  furpjaUy 
M.  H.  G.  vurben,  to  purify,  clean,  mb 
bright. 

Purl ;  see  Fardel. 

Purlong ;  see  Furrow. 

Furlough,  leave  of  absence.  (Du.  — 
Scand.)  Also  spelt  furloe.  —  Du.  verlof^ 
leave,  furlough;  borrowed  from  Dsm.for- 
loVf  Swed.  fdrlofy  leave.  Cf.  G.  verlaub, 
furlough  ;  also  Dan.  orlov,  p.  As  to  the 
prefix,  Du.  G.  ver-y  Dan.  for-  are  the  same 
as  E.  for- ;  whilst  Dan.  or^Goih..  us,  out. 
The  syllable  lof  is  Icel.  lof  (i)  praise,  (2) 
leave,  the  same  as  G.  loby  praise,  allied  to 
E.  Lief. 

Furmety ;  see  Frumenty. 

Furnace,  an  oven.  (F.  — L.)  M.E.y^r- 
neis.^^O.Y . for7iaise.^G. fo7'nace7?iy  acc.  of 
for7taXy  an  oven.  —  L.  foimuSy  an  oven; 
allied  to  for77inSy  warm.  Cf.  Skt.  gha7'77iay 
warmth,  glow.  Allied  to  Glow. 
Furnish,  to  fit  up,  equip.  (F.  — O.H.G.) 
O.  Y .  four7iiss-y  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  fou7'7iiry 
to  furnish,  of  which  an  older  spelling  is 
for7iiry  the  same  word  as  Prov.  formiry 
f7'07iiir.  —  O.  H.  G.  fru77ija7iy  to  provide, 
furnish.  -  O.  H.  G.  fru?7iay  utility,  profit, 
gain  ;  cf.  G.  f7'077i77iy  good.  Allied  to  For¬ 
mer  ;  and  cf.  Frame. 

perform,  to  achieve.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.; 
with  L.  p7'efix^  Corrupted  from  M.  E. 
pa7foiir7ie7ty  \2X0x  pa7 four 77ie7t.  —  O.Y.par- 
four7iiry  *  to  perform  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  pery  tho¬ 
roughly  ;  and  O.Y.  fou7  7iiry  to  furnish, 
provide  (as  above). 

veneer,  to  overlay  with  a  thin  slice  of 
wood.  (G.  —  F.  — O.H.G.)  G. fur7ti7'e7ty 
to  furnish  or  provide  small  pieces  of  wood, 
to  wtXiQQT.^Y.fotiT^iiry  to  furnish;  a  word 
of  G.  origin  ;  see  above. 

Furrow.  (E.)  IsYY.forwe.  K.S.furh, 
a  furrow.  -F  U.  furchoy  a  furrow.  Cf.  L. 
porcay  a  ridge  between  two  furrows. 

furlong,  -ith  of  a  mile.  (E.)  A.  S.fur- 
langy  orig.  a  furrow-long,  or  the  length  of  a 
furrow.  —  A.  S.furhy  a  furrow  ;  la7tgy  long. 

Further.  (E.)  Really  the  comp,  of 
fo7'ey  but  usually  misunderstood  as  comp, 
of  forth.  M.  E.  firmer.  A.  S.  furdiury 
fuT^'^ory  further.  -  A.S.for-e,  adv.,  before; 
with  comp,  suffix  -^or  (Aryan  -ta7'^.  +  Du. 
vorderSy  adv.,  further  ;  comp,  of  vory  before, 
with  comp,  suffix  -der-s  ;  O.  H.  G.furdory 
from  O.  H.  G.ftu'iy  before.  So  also  Gk. 
xrpoTcpoy,  comp.  ofTrpo.  'Dqh.  further y  verb, 
A.  S.  fy7^7‘a7ty  formed  from  fu7'^or  by 
vowel-change  of  w  to^. 


furthest,  a  mistaken  form,  made  as  the 
super!,  of fo7'thy  and  due  to  a  mistaken  ety¬ 
mology  of further.  The  true  super!,  of  fore 
is  first. 

Furtive.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  fu7'tify  fern. 
furtive.  —  Y.  fu7'tiuuSy  stolen,  secret.  —  L. 
fu7'tu7ny  theft.  —  Y.fura7dy  to  steal.  —  Y.fur, 
a  thief. -f-Gk.  (pwpy  a  thief,  allied  to  (pkp^iVy 
to  bear,  carry  (away).  BHAR.) 

Fury.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.furie.  —  Y.furiay 
x2ige.^Y.  furerey  to  rage.  (>v^  BHUR.) 

infuriate.  (Ital.  — L.)  Ital.  hifuriatOy 
pp.  of  i7ifuria7'ey  to  fly  into  a  rage.  —  Ital. 
uifuriay  ‘  in  a  fury,  ragingly ;  ’  Florio.  — 
L.  i7iy  in  ;  furiay  rage  (above). 

Furze.  (E.)  M.  Y.firse.  A.  S.fyrs.  + 
Gael.  preaSy  a  briar. 

Fuscous,  brown.  (L.)  Y.fuscuSy  bro'VNm. 
obfuscate,  to  darken.  (L.)  From  pp. 
of  L.  obfuscarey  to  obscure.  —  Y.  ob'y  and 
fuscuSy  brown. 

Fuse  (i),  to  melt  by  heat.  (L.)  A  late 
word.  Due  to  fus-ible  (in  G\i2xxoox^yfus-io7t, 
in  Sir  T.  Browne.  —  Y.fusus,  pp.  of fimdere, 
to  pour,  melt.  Allied  to  Gk.  Goth. 

giutaTiy  to  pour,  (y'  GHU.)  T7ov.  fus-ible 
(from  O.  Y.  fusible)  ;  fus-io7t. 

confound.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  co7ifo7tdre.  —  L. 
C07i-fu7tde7'ey  to  pour  together,  confound. 

confuse.  (L.)  M.  E.  coTtfuSy  used  as  a 
pp.  in  Chaucer.  —  L.  confususy  pp.  of  co7i- 
ftmdere  (above). 

confute.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  confuter.  —  L. 
co7ifuta7'ey  to  cool  by  mixing  cold  water 
with  hot,  to  allay,  also  to  confute.  —  L. 
con-  {cu77i)y  together ;  fut-isy  a  water-vessel 
to  pour  from,  from  the  base  fu-y  to  pour. 
See  refute  below. 

diffuse.  (L.)  L.  diffususy  pp.  of  dif- 
fu7tderey  to  shed  abroad ;  (L.  dif-  =  dis-y 
apart). 

effuse.  (L.)  L.  effususy  pp.  of  ef-fim- 
derOy  to  pour  out.  (L.  ef-=ex.) 

foison,  plenty.  (F.  — L.)  O.  Y.foisoUy 
abundance.  —  Y.fusio7temy  acc.  oifusio,  a 
pouring  out,  hence  profusion.  —  L.  fiisus, 
pp.  of firnderOy  to  pour. 

fusil  (3),  easily  molten.  (L.)  Y.ftisi- 
lisy  easily  molten.  —  Y.fusus y  pp.  oi f under e. 

futile,  vain.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.  futile.  —  L. 
futilisy  that  which  easily  pours  forth,  also 
vain,  empty,  futile  ;  put  for  fud- tills  ^  .-^Y. 
fud-i,  pt.  t.  oifu7iderey  to  poui. 

infuse.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  hifuser.  —  L.  m- 
fusus,  pp.  of  in-fu7iderey  to  pour  in. 

profuse,  lavish.  (L.)  Y.  profususy  pp. 
of  p7'o-fu7iderey  to  pour  forth. 
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rsfund,  to  repay.  (L.)  L.  re-fiindo'e^ 
to  pour  back,  also  to  restore,  give  back. 

refuse,  to  deny  a  request.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  refusen.^O.  P'.  refuser  (the  same  as 
Port,  refusar,  Ital.  refusare,  to  reject).  It 
answers  to  a  Low  L,  type  refusare'*^ y  formed 
as  a  frequentative  of  refundere,  to  pour 
back,  also  to  restore,  give  back  (whence 
to  reject),  p.  We  may  also  note  E.  refusey 
sb.,  O.  F.  ref  us y  refuse,  of  which  the  orig. 
sense  was  probably  dross  to  be  re-fused. 
In  any  case,  the  etymology  is  from  re-y 
back,  and  funderey  to  pour. 

refute,  to  oppose,  disprove.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  refuter.  -  L.  refutarey  to  repel,  rebut. 
The  orig.  sense  was  prob.  ‘  to  pour  back;  ’ 
see  confute  above. 

suffusion.  (F.-L.)  ¥.  suffusion. -^Tu. 
stiffusioneiUy  acc.  of  suffusio,  a  pouring 
suffusus,  pp.  of  suffmtdere,  to 
pour  over.  (L.  suf  =  sub,  under,  also  over.) 

transfuse.  (L.)  L.  transfususy  pp.  of 
trans funderey  to  pour  out  of  one  vessel 
into  another. 

¥use  (2),  Fusee  (i) ;  see  Focus. 

Fusee  (2),  a  spindle  in  a  watch.  (F.-L.) 
O.F.fuseey  orig.  a  spindleful  of  thread. - 
Low  h.fusata,  the  same ;  fern,  of  pp.  of  fus- 
arey  to  use  a  spindle.  —  a  spindle. 

fusil  (2),  a  spindle,  in  heraldry.  (L.) 
Dimin.  of  L.  ftisusy  a  spindle. 

Fusil  (i),  a  light  musket;  see  Focus. 
Fusil  (2),  a  spindle;  see  Fusee  (2). 
Fusil  (3),  easily  molten  ;  see  Fuse  (i). 
Fuss,  haste,  flurry.  (E.)  The  sb.  cor¬ 
responding  to  yi.F.fuSy  adj.,  eager;  A.  S. 
fits,  eager,  prompt.  +  Icel.  fdssy  eager 
f(^,  willing;  O.  H.  Qt.  funSy  ready,  willing. 
Fust  (i),  to  become  mouldy;  see  below. 
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Fust  (2),  the  shaft  of  a  column.  (F.-L  ) 
In  Kersey  (i7i5).-0.  ¥. fusty  a  trunk.- 

\^.fuste7ny  acc.  oi  fustisy  a  cudgel,  thick 
stick. 

fust  (i),  to  become  mouldy.  (F.-L.) 
In  Hamlet,  iv.  4.  39.  Coined  from  fusted 
oxfristyy  answering  to  O.F.fustiy  ‘fusty, 
tasting  of  the  cask,’  Cot.-O.  a 

cask,  orig.  a  stock,  trunk,  log.  —  fustem 
(as  above). 

fustigate,  to  cudgel.  (L.)  From  pp. 
o\  l..fustigare,  to  cudgel. -“L.  fust- y  stem 
of  fustiSy  a  cudgel ;  -igarey  for  agerOy  to 
drive,  wield. 

Fustian,  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  (F.  — 
Ital.  -  Low  L.  -  Egypt.)  M.  E.  fustane  ; 
also  fustian.  -  O.  F.  fustaine.^\\2i\.  fus- 
tagno'y  Low  fustaneum.  —  A.mh.  fustdt, 
another  name  of  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  whence 
the  stuff  first  came.  ^  Introduced  through 
Genoese  commerce. 

Fustigate;  see  Fust  (2). 

Fusty;  see  fust  (i),  under  Fust  (2). 
Futile;  see  Fuse  (i). 

Futtoeks,  certain  timbers  in  a  ship. 
.(E-)  ‘  FuttockSy  the  compassing  timbers 

m  a  ship,  that  make  the  breadth  of  it ;  ’ 
Kersey  (1 715).  Q^Xled  foot-stocks  in  Florio, 
s.  v.  staniine.  The  first  syllable  is  for  foot ; 
futtoeks  is  thought  to  be  for  foot-hooks,  but 
perhaps  futt-ocks  —  foot-ocks  (cf.  bull-ocJz), 
Origin  obscure. 

Future,  about  to  be.  (F.-L.)  O.  F. 
futury  fern,  future.  —  \u.  futurus y  about  to 
be  ;  fut.  part,  from  fuiy  I  was ;  allied  to 
Be.  (V  BHU.) 

Fuzzball,  a  spongy  fungus.  (E.)  Cf. 
prov.  ¥.  fuzzy yfozy,  light  and  spongy;  Du. 
vooSy  spongy. 
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Gabardine,  Gaberdine.  (Span.-C.) 

^Y>uu.gabardina,  a  coarse  frock.  Extended 
Loni  Span,  gaban,  a  great  coat  with  a 
hood,  allied  to  Span,  cabazay  the  same,  and 

Span,  cabahay  a  cabin.  Of  Celtic  orimn  * 
see  Cabin.  ^ 

prattle.  (Scand.)  Frequent. 
01  M.  E.  gabben,  to  lie,  delude.  —  Icel. 
gabba,  to  mock ;  gabby  mockery.  Cf.  Irish 

cab,  goby  the  mouth.  Allied  to  Gobble 
Gape.  ’ 

Gabion;  see  Cave. 

Gable,  a  peak  of  a  house-top.  (F.- 


M.  H.  G.  -  C.)  M.  E.  gable.  -  O.  F. 
gable  ;  Low  L.  gabulum.  —  M.  H.  G.  gabele, 
G.  gabely  a  fork ;  gebel  (G.  giebel')y  a  gable, 
-f-  Icel.  gafl,  Dan.  gavl,  Swed.  gafvel,  a 
gable,  gaffel,  a  fork,  Goth,  giblay  a  gable, 
Du.  gevel.  But  it  seems  to  be  of  Celtic 
origin  ;  cf.  Irish  gab/ial,  a  fork,  gable,  Gael. 
gobhal,  W.  gafl,  a  fork ;  see  Gaff. 

Gaby ;  see  Gape. 

Gad  (i),  a  wedge  of  steel;  see  Goad. 

Gad  (2),  to  roam;  see  Goad. 

Gaff,  a  light  fishing-spear,  a  sort  of 
boom.  (F.  —  C.)  A  ship’s  gaff  is  named 
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from  the  forked  end  against  the  mast ;  the 
fishing  spear  is  hooked.  — O.  gaffe,  a 
gaff,  iron  hook.  Of  Celtic  origin.  —  Irish 
gaf  gafa,  a  hook,  W.  caff,  a  grasp,  grapple, 
iovk,  gafael,  a  hold.  From  Irish  gabh,io 
take,  cognate  with  L.  capere,  to  take.  And 
see  G-able.  (y^KAP.)  Dev.^az/elock  (obso¬ 
lete),  a  spear,  W.  gaf  lack. 

javelin.  (F.  —  C.)  O.  F.  javelin,  ‘a 
javeling,’  Cot.;  allied  to  javelot,  ‘a,  gleave, 
dart,’  id.  hlost  likely  orig.  a  pointed 
weapon  with  a  forked  end,  such  as  could 
be  made  of  a  branch  of  a  tree.  —  Bret,  gavl, 
a  place  where  a  tree  forks,  Irish  gaf,  gaf  a, 
a  hook,  gabhla,  a  spear,  gabklan,  a  fork  of 
a  tree ;  Gael.  gobhla?i,  a  prong ;  W.  gaff, 
a  fork,  gajiach,  a  dart,  (Irish  bh  as  z/. )  . 
Gaffer  ;  see  Grand. 

Gag.  (C.  ?)  M.  E.  gaggen,  to  suffocate. 
—  W.  cegio,  to  choke ;  ceg,  the  mouth. 
Gage  (i),  a  pledge.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
gage.'^Y,  gage,  verbal  sb.  from  gager,  to 
pledge.  —  Low  L.  nadiare,  to  pledge.  —  Low 
L.  uaditwi,  a  pledge. —  L.  uadi-,  crude 
form  of  uas,  a  pledge,  -f*  A.  S.  wed,  a 
pledge.  See  Wed  ;  and  see  Wage. 

engage.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  e7igager,  to 
bind  by  a  pledge.  —  F.  en  (L.  in),  in ;  gage, 
as  above.  Der.  dis-engage. 

Gage  {2),  to  gauge ;  see  Gauge. 

Gain  (i),  profit.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  gain, 
gagn,  gain,  advantage;  ^vftd.gagn, 
profit,  Dan.  gavn. 

gain  (2),  to  win.  (Scand.)  Really  from 
the  sb.  above.  ‘Yea,  though  he  gai^ie  and 
cram  his  purse  wdth  crowns  ;  ’  and  again, 
‘To  get  a  game  by  any  trade  or  kinde ;  ’ 
Gascoigne,  Fruits  of  War,  st.  69  and  st.  66. 
But  doubtless  influenced  by  F.  gagner,  which 
it  strikingly  resembles  both  in  form  and 
sense.  This  F.  gagner,  O  F.  gaagnier  (Ital. 
guadagiiare),  is  from  O.  H.  G.  weida7ijan  = 
weide7to7t,  to  pasture,  which  was  the  orig. 
sense  of  the  F.  word  ;  from  O.  H.  G.  weida 
(G.  weide),  pasture-ground.  Der.  re-gam. 
Gainly;  see  Ungainly. 

Gainsay,  to  speak  against.  (E.)  The 
prefix  is  A.  S.  geg7t,  against,  whence  E. 
Again,  Against. 

Gait.  (Scand.)  A  peculiar  use  of  M.  E. 
gate,  a  way;  see  Gate. 

Gaiter,  a  covering  for  the  ankle.  (F.  — 
Teut.)  F.  guetre,  formerly  guestre.  The 
spelling  with  gu  shews  the  word  to  be 
Teutonic  {gu  =  G.  w).  Allied  to  M.  H.  G. 
wester,  a  child’s  chrisom-cloth,  lit.  a 
covering ;  Goth,  wasti,  clothing ;  see  Vest. 


Gala;  see  Gallant. 

Galaxy,  the  milky  way.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
M.  E.  galaxie.  —  O.  F.  galaxie.  —  L.  ga- 
laxia77i,  acc.  of  galaxias.  —  Gk.  yaXa^ias, 
milky  way.  —  Gk.  yaXaKs-  for  yakafCT-,  stem 
of  ydka,  milk.  See  Lacteal. 

Gale.  (Scand.)  From  Ibsin.  gal,  furious; 
Norweg.  ein  galen  stor7n,  a  furious  storm, 
eit  galet  veer,  stormy  weather.  Cf.  Icel. 
galinn,  furious,  from  gala,  to  enchant, 
storms  being  raised  by  witches. 

Galeated,  helmeted,  (L.)  L.  galeatus* 
—  L.  galea,  a  helmet. 

Galiot  ;  see  Galley. 

Gall  (i),  bile.  (E.)  M.  E.  galle.  A.  S. 
gealla.  -j-  Du.  gal,  Icel.  gall,  Swed.  galla, 
Dan.  galde  (for  galle),  G.  galle,  'L.fel,  Gk. 
Allied  to  Yellow  and  Green. 
GaU  (2),  to  rub  a  sore  place.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  galler.^0.  F.  galle,  a  galling,  itch¬ 
ing.  —  L.  callus,  hard  thick  skin ;  Late  L. 
callus,  itch.  See  Callous. 

Gall  (3),  a  gall-nut.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
galle.  —  L.  galla,  a  gall-nut,  oak-apple. 

Gallant,  gay,  splendid,  brave.  (F.  — 
M.  H.  G.)  O.F.  gallant,  better  galant,  with 
one  /.  Orig.  pres.  part,  of  O.  F.  galer,  to 
rejoice.  — O.  F.  gale,  shows,  mirth,  festivity. 
(Cf.  Ital.  Span.  Port,  gala,  festive  attire.) 
Allied  to  M.  H.  G.  geU,  mirthful, to 
be  merry,  Goth,  gailjan,  to  rejoice. 

gala.  (F".  —  Ital.  —  M.  H.  G.)  F.  gala, 
borrowed  from  Ital.  gala,  festive  attire; 
whence  di  gala,  merrily ;  cf.  gala7ite,  gay, 
lively.  See  above. 

gallery.  (F.  —  Ital.  — M.  H.  G.)  O.  F. 
gallerie,  galerie,  a  gallery  to  walk  in,  also 
diversion,  mirth.  —  Ital.  galle7'ia  ;  Low  L. 
gale7'ia,  a  long  portico,  gallery.  — Low  L. 
galare,  to  rejoice,  amuse  oneself;  the  same 
as  F.  galer  (above).. 

galloon.  (F.  or  Span.  —  O.  H.  G.)  F. 
galo7i,  ‘galloon-lace;’  Cot.  Aho  Span. 
galo7t,  galloon,  orig.  finer}^  for  festive  occa¬ 
sions.—  F\  and  ^^^axi.gala,  festivity  (above). 
Galleon;  see  Galley. 

Gallery;  see  Gallant. 

Galley,  a  low-built  ship.  (F.)  M.  E. 
galeie.  —  O.F.  galie ;  Low  L.  galea,  a  galley. 
Orig.  unknown. 

galleon,  a  large  galley.  (Span.)  Span. 
galeo7t,  a  galleon.  — Low  L.  a  galley. 

gallias,  a  sort  of  galley.  (F.  —  Ital.) 
O.  F.  galeace.^liaX.  galeazza,  a  hea\7' 
galley.  —  Ital.  and  Low  L.  galea  (above). 

galliot,  small  galley.  (F.)  O.  F. galiote ; 
Low  L.  galeota,  small  galley. 
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Galliard,  a  lively  dance.  (Span.  —  C.  ?) 
Span,  gallarda  (with  ll  as  ly)^  a  kind  of 
lively  Spanish  dance,  gallardo,  gay, 

lively.  The  O.  F.  gaillard  meant  valiant 
or  bold  ;  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Bret. 
galloud,  power,  galloudek,  strong,  ^^.gallad 
able,  gall,  energy. 

Gallias  j  see  Gralley. 

Galligaskins,  large  hose  or  trousers, 
(r .  —  Ital.  .  L.)  Corruption  of  F.  gar- 
guesques,  greguesques,  ‘slops,  gregs,  gallo- 
gascoins,  Venitians ;  *  Cot.  —  Ital.  Grechesco, 
Crreekish.  -■  Ital.  Greco,  a  Greek.  L. 
GrcBcus,  Greek.  The  name  was  given  to  a 
particular  kind  of  hose  worn  at  Venice 
Gallinaceous.  (L.)  L.  gallinaceus, 
belonging  to  poultry.  -  L.  gallina,  a  hen. 
—  L.  gallus,  a  cock. 

Galliot ;  see  Galley. 

GaUipot,  a  small  glazed  earthen  pot. 
(Gu.)  Corruption  of  O.  Du.  gleygot,  a 
gallipot  or  glazed  pot.  -  O.  Du.  gleye, 
shining  potter’s  clay;  cf.  N.  Friesic 
shining,  allied  to  G.glatt,  smooth,  polished, 
and  to  E.  glad.  And  see  Pot. 

Gallon.  (F.)  M.  E.  galon,  galun.  — 
r .  gallon,  jalon,  a  gallon  ;  orig.  ‘  a  large 
J  ^ugn^entative  form  of  the  word 
which  appears  as  mod.  F.  jale.  a  bowl. 
Orig.  unknown. 

Galloon ;  see  Gallant. 

Gallop.  (F. - O.  Flemish.)  M.  E.  galop- 
en ;  also  spelt  walopen.  -  O.  F.  galoper.  - 
.  Flem.  walop,  a  gallop.  The  word  is 
due  to  a  resemblance  between  the  sound 
made  by  a  galloping  horse  and  that  made 
by  the  boiling  of  a  pot.  -  O.  Fries,  and 
.  oax.  walla  or  wallan,  to  boil ;  perhaps 
with  the  addition  of  Flem.  and  Du.  op 
(  — E.  up).  Allied  to  E.  well,  verb,  to 

spring  up  as  water.  Cf.  E.  wal-k,  and  Skt. 

(hxj  ,2:allop,  from  the  same  root. 
(V  WAR.) 

GaUow  to  terrify.  (E.)  King  Lear,  iii. 

/  to  terrify  :  in  comp. 

agcelwian.  ^ 

Galloway  a  nag,  pony.  (Scotland.) 
G'^^^oway,  Scotland. 

allowglass,  a  heavy-armed  foot-sol- 

Ii--  a  servant,  a 

g2o//a^  a  man-servant: 
glwatm,  I  wrestle.  See  GiUie 

gyga  palga,  cross,  gibbet ;  whence  mod. 
K|a/4pa-,  the  r  being  a  sign  of  the  pi.  form. 

+  Icel.,f«/^,  Dan.  Swed.^ir/^r, 

Goth,  galga,  a  cross,  G.  galgen,  *  ^ 
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^  (F.-LowL. 

7  galoche.  -  Low  L.  calopedia 

(see  Brachet),  a  clog,  wooden  shoe.  —  Gk 
fcaXoTTddiov,  dimin.  of  Ka\6Trovs,  KaX^irovs,  a 

shoemaker  s  last.  ••  Gk.  kcIXo-v,  wood ;  ttovs 
a,  loot.  ' 

Galore,  in  plenty.  (C.)  Irish  and  Gael. 

go  leor,  gu  leor,  sufficiently;  from  leor, 
sufficient.  The  particle  go  or  gu  converts 
an  adj.  into  an  adv. 

Galvanism.  (Ital.)  Named  from  Gal- 
vcmi  of  Bologna,  Italy;  about  a.d.  1701. 
Gambado ;  see  Gambol. 

Gamble ;  see  Game. 

Gamboge.  (Asiatic.)  A  corruption  of 
Cambodia,  in  the  Anamese  territory,  whence 
It  was  brought  about  a.d.  1600. 

Gambol,  a  frisk,  caper.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  L.) 
b  overly  gambold,  gambauld,  gambaud.  - 
O.  b .  gambade,  ^  a  gamboll ;  ’  Cot.  -  Ital. 
gambata,  a  kick.  —  Ital.  gaiiiba,  the  leg  ; 
the  same  as  Y.jambe,  O.  F.  gambe.  Late  L. 
gcijnba,^  joint  of  the  leg.  The  true  form 
o  me  base  is  camp-  (Diez),  corresponding 
to  Gieek  KajxKr),  a  bending,  with  reference 
to  the  bend  of  the  leg.  Cf.  Gael,  and  W. 
cam,  crooked. 

gammon  (i),  the  preserved  thigh  of  a 
hog.  (F. »  L.)  O.  F.  gambon  .  j'ambon), 
a  gammon  ;  from  O.  F.  gambe,  leg. 
jamb,  side-post  of  a  door.  (F.-L.)  F. 

jambe,  a  leg,  also  a  jamb  (see  Cotgrave).* 
See  Gambol.  ^ 

Game.  (E.)  M.  E.  game,  also  gamen. 

A.  b.  gamen,  sport.  +  Icel.  gaman,  Dan. 
gammen,  O.  Swed.  gamman,  O.  H.  G.  m- 
man,  joy,  mirth.  * 

gamble.  (E.)  A  late  word,  put  for 
^mmde  or  gamde,  a  frequent,  form  which 
has  taken  the 'place  of  M.  gamenen,  to 
play  at  games.  -  A.  S.  gamenian,  to  play 
I  at  games  ;  from  gamen,  a  game. 

nonsense;  orig.  a  jest 
(E.)  M.  E.  gamen,  a  game  (above).  And 
see  Backgammon. 

Gammer ;  see  Grand.  ; 

Gammon  (i),  preserved  thigh  of  a  hog  • 
see  Gambol.  ^  ’ 

Gammon  (2),  nonsense  ;  see  Game. 
Gamut.  (F.-Gk.  ;  andGPi  Comp,  of 
O.  F .  game,  gamme,  and  ut.  Here  gamme 
represents  the  Gk.  ya^ifxa  (7),  because  the 
musical  scale  was  represented  by  a,  b,  c,  d, 
e,fg,iho  last  being  ^=7.  l/t  is  'the  old 
name  for  do,  the  i  st  note  in  singing,  be¬ 
cause  it  began  an  old  hymn  to  St.  John, 

Ut  queant  laxis^  &c.,  used  in  learning 
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singing.  Ga7nut  is  the  scale,  from  7  (^) 
to  ut  (a). 

Gander ;  see  Goose. 

Gang  (i),  a  crew ;  see  Go. 

Ganglion,  a  tumour  on  a  tendon.  (L.- 
Gk.)  Li.  g'a7tg/zon.^G\^.  ydyyXiov. 

Gangrene,  a  mortification  of  the  flesh. 
(F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  gaitg7'e7ie.  —  L.  gan- 
gi'CETia.  —  Gk.  ydyypaiva,  an  eating  sore.  — 
Gk.  ypaivciv,  ypdeiv,  to  gnaw,  (y'  GAR.) 
Gannet ;  see  Goose. 

Gantlet  (i)  ;  see  Gauntlet. 

Gantlet  (2),  Gantlope,  a  military 
punishment.  (Swed.)  Formerly  gazitlope  ; 
corrupted  by  confusion  with  gauzitlet. 
Again,  gazitlope  is  a  corruption  of  Swed. 
gatlopp,  lit.  ^  a  running  down  a  lane ;  ’  to 
run  the  gantlope  is  to  run  between  two 
files  of  soldiers,  who  strike  the  offender  as 
he  passes.  —  Swed.  gata,  a  lane,  street  (see 
Gate) ;  and  lopp,  a  running,  from  Idpa,  to 
run,  cognate  with  E.  leap. 

Gaol,  Jail ;  see  Cave. 

Gape.  (E.)  A.  S.  gedpazt,  to  open  wide  ; 
from  gedp,  wide.  Du.  gapcTt,  Icel.  and 
Swed.  gapa,  Dan.  gabe,  G.  gaffen.  Cf. 
SVX..  jabh,  jaTTtbh,  to  gape. 

gaby,  a  simpleton.  (Scand.)  Icel.  gapi, 
a  heedless  man ;  cf.  gapa77iti^r  (lit.  gape¬ 
mouthed),  the  same.  — Icel.  (above). 

gap.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  gappe, and 
Swed.  gap,  a  gap,  abyss.  —  Icel.  and  Swed. 
gapa  (above).  And  see  Gabble. 

Gar  (i).  Garfish,  a  fish.  (E.)  A  fish 
with  slender  body  and  pointed  head.  From 
A.  S.  gdr  (or  Icel.  geirr)^  a  spear ;  cf. 
Garlic.  So  also  pike. 

Gar  (2),  to  cause.  (Scand.)  Icel.  and  Swed. 
gdra,  Dan.  gj'dre,  to  make,  cause ;  lit.  to 
make  ready.  —  Icel.  gbrr,  ready ;  see  Yare. 

Garb  (i),  dress.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  In 
^h.3k,^0.¥.  garbe,  a  garb,  good  fashion. 
—  O.  H.  G.  garaweft,  M.  H.  G.  gerweTt,  to 
get  ready.  —  O.  H.  G.  garo^  ready ;  cognate 
with  Y..  yare  ;  see  Yare. 

Garb  (2),  a  sheaf.  (F.  — O.  H.G.)  An 
heraldic  term.  —  F.  gaz'be.  —  O.  FI.  G.  garba, 
a  sheaf. 

Garbage  ;  see  Garble. 

Garble,  to  select  for  a  purpose ;  hence, 
to  corrupt  an  account.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Arab.) 
Grig,  to  pick  out,  sort,  sift  out.  —  O.  F. 
garbeler'^  (not  found),  the  same  as  gra- 
belter,  to  garble  spices,  or  sort  them  out, 
orig.  to  sift.  The  same  as  Span,  garbillar, 
Ital.  garbellare,  to  garble  or  sift  wares.  — 
Span,  gaz'billo,  a  coarse  ^ieve.  —  Pers.  ghar- 
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oil,  Arab,  ghirbdl,  a  sieve ;  Arab,  gharbalat, 
sifting,  searching. 

garbage,  reiuse.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Arab.) 
Prob.  for  garble-age ;  see  above.  Cf.  F. 
grabeau,  refuse  of  drugs  (Littre). 

Garboil,  a  commotion.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
garbouil,  ‘  a  garboil,  hurliburly ;  ’  Cot.  Cf. 
Span,  garbullo,  a  crowd ;  Ital.  gaz'buglio, 
a  garboil,  disorder.  From  L.  garr-ire,  to 
prattle,  chatter;  and  bullh'e,  to  boil,  bubble, 
boil  with  rage.  Thus  the  sense  is  ‘  a  noisy 
boiling,*  i.  e.  a  hubbub.  Florio  has  Ital. 
garabullare,  to  rave.  See  Jar  (i). 
Garden.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  M.  E.  gaz'dm. 

—  O.  F.  gardiTt  (F.  jardiri),  —  O.  H.  G, 
gaz'thi,  gen.  and  dat.  of  garto,  a  yard,  cog¬ 
nate  with  E.  Yard,  q.  v.  (The  gen.  appears 
also  in  O.  H.  G.  gartin-are,  a  gardener.) 

Gargle,  Gargoyle  ;  see  Gorge. 
Garish;  see  Gaze. 

Garland.  (F.  —  Teut.  ?)  M.  E.  gerlozid, 

—  O.  F.  gaz'lande.  Cf.  Span,  guirzialda, 
\ia\. ghirlaTtda  (whence  mod.  Y . guirlazide), 
a  garland.  Prob.  formed,  with  suffix  -ande, 
from  M.  H.G.  wierelezi^,  a  supposed  fre¬ 
quentative  of  wierezi,  to  adorn,  from  O.  H.  G. 
wiara,  M.  H.  G.  wiere,  refined  gold,  fine 
ornament. 

Garlic ;  see  Gore  (2).  , 

Garment;  see  Garnish. 

Garner,  Garnet ;  see  Grain. 
Garnish.  (F.  — O.  LowG.)  Also 
nuh.  —  O.  F.  gar/iis;  warztis-,  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  oigazmh',  ^var7^ir,  to  warn,  avert,  fortify, 
garnish  ;  all  from  the  notion  of  ‘  wariness  ’ 
or  protection  (hence  decoration).  From 
an  O.  Low  G.  source  ;  O.  Fries.  werTtia,  to 
give  a  pledge,  A.  S.  weamiazi',  see  Warn. 

garment.  (F.  —  O.  Low  G.)  M.  E. 
ga7'7te77ie7it.  —  O.  F.  gar7te77ient,  garTihzieTit, 
a  robe  (defence).  — O.  F.garnir  (above). 

garniture.  (F.  — O.  LowG.)  F. 
niture,  garnishment.  —  Low  L.  gaz'nitui'a, 

—  Low  L.  garnitus,  orig.  pp.  of  garzih'e, 
to  adorn,  which  is  merely  a  Latinised  form 
of  F.  garTtir  (above). 

garrison.  (F.  —  O.  Low  G.)  Confused 
with  M.  E.  garisouTt,  warisou7i,  a  reward  ; 
but  the  true  form  is  M.  E.  garTtisoTt,  ivai'- 
nison,  provision,  stores,  supply.  —  O.  F. 
ga7'7iiso7t,  store,  supply.  —  O.  F.  gar7tis-a7it, 
pres.  pt.  of  gaz'Ttir,  to  supply,  garnish 
(above).  And  see  Warisoun. 

Garret.  (F.  —  G.)  M.  E.  gaTdte.  —  O.  F. 
garite,  place  of  refuge,  watch-tower.  —  O.  F. 
garir,  warir,  to  preserve.  —  O.  H.  G.  warjaii, 
to  defend.  Allied  to  Wary, 
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Garrotte ;  see  Garter, 

Garrulous.  (L.)  L..garrulus,  talkative. 
—  L.  garrire,  to  chatter,  (y'  GAR  ) 
Garter.  (F.  -C.)  O.  F.  (North 

of  France,  Hecart),  spelt  jartier  in  Cot- 
grave  (F.  jarretih'e).  -  O.  F.  garret  (F. 
jarret),  the  ham  of  the  leg  ;  a  dimin.  form. 

-Bret,  gar,  W.  gar,  shank  of  the  leg; 
Irish  cara,  leg. 

garrote,  garrotte.  (Span.  -  C.)  Span. 
garrote,  a  cudgel,  tying  a  rope  tight,  strang¬ 
ling  by  means  of  an  iron  collar.  Formed, 
with  dimin.  suffix  -ote,  from  Span,  garra,  a 
claw,  talon,  clutch,  grasp.  -  Bret.,  W.,  and 
Corn,  gar,  the  shank  of  the  leg. 

Gas.  (Du.)  The  Belgian  chemist  Van 
Helmont  (died  a.d.  1644)  invented  two 
terms,  gas  and  bias ;  the  latter  did  not  come 
into  use.  He  seems  to  have  been  thinking 
of  spirit,  volatile  fluid  CE.p/iost) 

and  of  Du.  blazen,  to  blow. 

Gasconade,  boasting.  (Gascony.)  F. 
^sconnade,  boasting ;  said  to  be  a  vice  of 
Gascons  ;  at  any  rate  named  from  them. 
Gash,  to  hack,  cut  deeply.  (F.  -  Low  L.) 
Formerly  garsk,  garse.  -  O.  F.  to 

scarify,  pierce  with  a  lancet.  -  Low  L.  garsa, 
scarification,  by  making  incisions  in  the 
skin;  called  in  Gk.  kyx^pa^is.  Perhaps 
cmrupted  from  an  incision. 

Gasp.  (Scand.)  Icel.  geispa,  Swed. 
gdspa,  Dan.  gispe,  to  yawn.  Certainly 
irom  an  old  form  gapsa  *,  extension  of  sapa, 
to  gape;  see  Gape.  (Cf.  M.  E.  clapsen,  to 
clasp,  E.^  aspen  from  A.  S.  ceps.) 

Gastric,  belonging  to  the  belly.  (L.- 
Gk.)  L.  gastricus-,  from  a  crude  form 
gastro-.  —  Gk.  yaarpo-,  crude  form  of 
yaarrjp,  the  belly. 

Gate  (i),  a  door,  hole,  opening.  (E.) 

M.  K  g^e,  yate.  A.  S.  geat,  a  gate,  open- 
+  Du.  gat,  a  hole,,  opening,  gap  ;  Icel. 
gat,  an  opening.  The  orig.  sense  was  ac- 
cess  or  ^a  way  to  get  in  ;  ’  from  A.  S.  gcet, 
pt.  t.  01  gttan,  to  get ;  see  Get. 

•  street.  (Scand.)  Common 

in  the  North;  it  also  means  'a  way.’- 
icei.  ga^,  Swed.  gata,  a  way,  path,  street, 

fbove  RcP  P  to  get;  see 

A  '  j  r’  ^^^P^re  G.  gasse,  a  street 
enve  ft'om  O.  H.  G.  kezzan,  to  get' 
Frequently  fancied  to  be  allied  to  the  v«b 

td  impossible),  from  its  use  in 

fte  phrases  to  g-an^  otto’s  ^ate  =  to  go  one’s 
way,  &C  ;  we  inight  as  well  derive  way 
from  ^0,  for  the  like  reason '  y,  Cate  (i) 
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answers  to  Teut.  type  GATA,  but  gate 
(2)  to  Teut.  type  GATWA  (Pick,  iii.  fs); 
they  are  closely  allied.  ^ 

gait,  manner  of  walking.  (Scand.) 
A  particular  use  of  M.  E.  gate,  a  way ;  see 
gate  (2)  above.  See  also  Gantlet  (2). 
Gather.  (E.)  M.  E.  gaderen.  A.  S. 
gcedrian,  gaderian,  to  collect,  get  together. 
—  A.  S.  gader,  together  ;  also  gador, 
geador.  ^  A.  S.  gced,  a  company,  society 

a  comrade). 

Allied  to  Good.  +  Du.  gaderen,  to  collect, 
horn  gader  together ;  cf.  gade,  a  spouse, 
G.  gatte,  a  husband. 

together.  (E.)  M.  E.  togedere.  —  A.S. 
togcedre,  to-gesdere .  K,  S.  to,  to,  gador, 
gader,  together  (above). 

Gaud,  a  show,  ornament.  (L.)  M.  E. 
gaude.^l..  gaudiu7n,  gladness,  joy;  hence* 
an  ornament. to  rejoice  (base 
as  in  gamsus  sum,  used  as  pt.  t.)  -f- 
Gk.  yauiv,  to  rejoice ;  yavpos,  proud.  Der. 
gaud-y,  adj.  See  below. 

enjoy,  to  joy  in.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E. 

emoien.j^Y.  en  (L.  in)-,  F.  ioie,  joie -, 
see  joy  (below). 

a  valuable  ornament.  (F.-L.) 
^.'E.  towel,  tuel.tm^O.Y.  joel,  jouel  (later 
J oyau),  of  F.  ioie,  used  in  the  sense 

01.  trinket  ;  see  joy  (below).  ^  Early 
misunderstood,  and  wrongly  Latinised  as 
as  if  it  were  a  derivLive  of  iocm, 

joy.  (F. -L.)  M.  E.  ioye.  - O.  F.  ioye, 
joye ;  oldest  form  goye  (F.  joie) ;  cf.  Ital. 
gioja  joy,  also  a  gaud,  jewel,  Span./f^y^,  a 
gaud.  —  L.  gaudia,  neut.  pi.,  afterwards 
turned ^  into  a  fern.  sing.  «  L.  gaudet^e, 
to  rejoice  (above). 

i^joice.  (F.  "•  L.)  M.  E.  reioisen.  — 

O.  F  resjdis-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  resjdir 
(mod.  F.  7'ejouir),  to  gladden,  rejoice. —  L. 
re-,  again  ;  F.  esjdtr,  to  rejoice,  from  L. 
ex,  much,  very,  and  gaudere,  to  rejoice. 

Ga-Uge,  Gag6,  to  measure  the  content 
Qv,  ^  (F.  —  Low  L. )  Spelt  gage  in. 

Shak.^-0.  F.  gauger,  later  j auger,  Ho 
pge,’  Cot.-O.  F.  gauged  (not  found),  old 
form  of  jatige,  ‘  a  gage,  instrument  where¬ 
with  a  cask  is  measured ;  ’  Cot.  Low  L. 
gaugia  (a.d.  1446).  Doubtless  allied  to 
E.jale,  a  large  bowl;  see  Gallon. 

Gaunt,  thin,  lean.  (Scand.)  An  East- 
Anglian  word,  and  therefore  presumably 
Scand.  Also  spelt  gant  (1691).  Cf. 
Norweg.  gand,  a  thin  stick,  a  tall  and 
thin  man,  an  overgrown  stripling  (Aasen) ; 
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Swed.  dial,  gank,  a  lean,  half-starved  horse 
(R  etz). 

Gauntlet.  (F.  —  Scand.)  O.  F.  ganfelet, 
a  double  dimin.  of  ga/it,  a  glove.  •-  O.  Swed. 
waiite^  a  glove  ;  Dan.  vaiite,  a  mitten,  Icel. 
vottr  (stem  vant-'),  a  glove.  +  Uu.  want^  a 
mitten.  Prob.  from  Wind,  verb. 
Gauntlet;  see  Gantlet  (,2). 

Gauze,  a  thin  silken  fabric.  (F.  — 
Palestine.)  O.  F.  gaze.  Cf.  Low  L. 
gazzatu7?i,  gauze  ;  gazetum,  wine  from 
Gaza.  Named  from  Gaza^  in  Palestine, 
whence  it  was  first  brought. 

Gavelkind,  a  sort  of  tenure.  (C.)  Prob. 
spelt  as  now  by  confusion  with  A.  S. 
gdfol.  tribute.  But  the  word  is  Celtic.— 
Irish  gabhailcme,  gavelkind,  lit.  *  family- 
tenure.’  —  Irish  gabhaiU  a  receiving,  tenure, 
from  gabhaim^  I  receive ;  cincy  a  race, 
tribe,  family. 

Gavotte,  a  dance.  (F.)'  O.  F.  gavote. 
orig.  a  dance  of  the  Gavotes,  or  people  of 
Gap,  a  place  in  the  departm.ent  of  the 
Upper  Alps  (France). 

Gawk,  a  simpleton,  orig.  a  cuckoo.  (E.) 
^I.  E.  gowke.  A.  S.  gedc,  a  cuckoo,  -f-  Icel. 
gaukr,  Dan.  gidg,  Swed.  gdk,  a  cuckoo  ;  G. 
gauch,  a  cuckoo,  simpleton. 

Gay.  (F.  —  M.  H.  G.)  O.  F.  gai.  — 
M.  H.  G.  gcBhe  (G.  jdhe'),  quick  ;  hence, 
lively.  Orig.  *  full  of  go.’  —  M.  H.  G.  gdfi 
(G.  geheyi),  to  go.  See  Go. 

jay,  a  gay  bird.  (F.  —  INI.  H.  G.)  O.  F. 
jay,  also  gai,  a  jay  (F.  geai).  Cf.  Span. 
gayo,  a  jay,  gay  a,  a  gay  stripe  on  cloth. 
Named  from  its  gay  plumage  ;  see  above. 

Gaze.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  gasen.  —  Swed.  dial. 
gasa,  to  gaze,  stare  at.  Cf.  Gxo\d\.us-geis7ia7i, 
to  be  amazed.  Allied  to  Aghast,  q.  v. 

garish,  staring,  showy.  (Scand.)  From 
the  verb  ga7'e,  to  stare,  variant  aigaze',  see 
above.  Cf.  M.  E.  gaure7t,  to  stare, 
Chaucer,  C.  T.  5332,  14375. 

Gazelle,  an  animal.  (F.  —  Arab.)  For¬ 
merly  gazel.'^O.F .  gazel,  gazelle.'^ Kxdib. 
ghazdl,  a  wild  goat,  gazelle. 

Gazette.  (F.  —  Ital.)  O.  F.  gazette,  an 
abstract  of  news,  issued  at  Venice.  —  Ital. 
gazzetta,  a  gazette  ;  the  orig.  sense  is 
either  (i)  a  magpie,  from  gazzetta,  a 
magpie,  dimin.  of gazza,  a  magpie,  whence  it 
may  have  meant  ^  tittle-tattle ;  ’  or  (2)  a  very 
small  coin  (perhaps  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  reading  the  news),  from  Ital.  gazzetta,  a 
coin  less  than  a  farthing,  probably  from  Gk. 
7ofa,  a  treasury.  The  reader  may  choose. 
Gear,  dress,  harness,  tackle.  (E.)  M.  E. 


gere.  A.  S.  gearwe,  fem.  pi.,  preparation, 
dress,  ornanient.  —  S.  gearo,  ready  ;  see 
Yare.  And  see  Gar  (2),  Garb  (i). 

Ged,  a  fish  ;  see  Goad. 

Gelatine ;  see  Gelid. 

Geld,  to  emasculate.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
gelde7i.  —  Icel.  gelda,  Dan.  gilde,  Swed. 
gdlla  (for  gdlda).  Perhaps  related  to 
Goth,  giltha,  a  sickle.  Der.  geld-mg, 
from  Icel.  geldmg,  the  same. 

Gelid,  cool.  (L.)  F.  gelidus.^'L.  gelu, 
frost.  Allied  to  Cool. 

congeal.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  co7tgeler.  —  L. 
C07i-gela7'e,  to  cause  to  freeze  together. 

gelatine.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  gelatme,  a  kind 
of  jelly.  — L.  gelatus,  pp.  of  gelare,  to 
freeze.  —  L.  gelu,  frost. 

jelly.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly  gelly.  —  F. 
geUe,  ‘  gelly  ;  ’  Cot.  Orig.  fem.  of  pp.  of 
geler,  to  freeze.  —  L.  (above). 

Gem.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  ge7?i7ne.  —  F. 
ge77i77ie.  —  F. ge77i77ia,  ;  also  a  gem,  jewel. 

Gemini.  (L.)  L.  ge77ii7ii,  twins ;  pi. 
ge77ti7ius,  double. 

gimbals,  a  contrivance  for  suspending  a 
ship’s  compass,  to  keep  it  horizontal. 
(F.  — L.)  Formerly  also  called 

ge77i77io'W  or  ge77i77iow-rmg,  p.  double  ring, 
with  two  or  more  links.'  The  forms 
7710W  and  gi77t77ial  correspond  to  O.  F. 
ge77ieau,  masc.,  and  ge77ielle,  fem.,  a  twin.— 
L.  ge77iellus,  a  twin,  a  dimin.  form  of  L, 
ge77ii7tiis,  double. 

Gender  (i),  sex ;  see  Genus. 

Gender  (2),  to  engender;  see  Genus, 
Genealogy ;  see  Genesis. 

General,  Generate ;  see  Genus. 
Generic,  Generous  ;  see  Genus. 
Genesis,  creation.  (L.  — Gk).  F.geTtesis. 
—  Gk.  yiveais,  origin,  source.  Allied  to 
ykvos,  race  ;  see  Genus.  GAN.) 

endogen,  aplant  that  grows  from  within. 
(Gk.)  From  Gk.  ^vbo-v,  within  ;  y^v-,  base 
of  y'lyvofxai,  I  am  bom,  allied  to  yhos,  race. 

exogen,  a  plant  that  increases  out¬ 
wardly.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  ^^0J,  outside, 
from  out ;  and  y€v~  (as  above). 

genealogy.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E. 
ge7iealogie.  —  O.  F.  ge7iealogie.  —  L.  ge7iea^ 
logia.  —  Gk.  yeveaXoy'ia,  an  account  of  a 
family,  pedigree  (i  Tim.  i.  4.)  —  Gk.  yeved, 
birth  (allied  to  yevos)  ;  and  -Xoyia,  an 
account,  allied  to  Xoyos  (see  Logic). 

Genet,  an  animal.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Arab.) 
F.ge7iette,  ‘a.  kind  of  weesell;’  Cot. —  Span. 
gmeta.  —  Arab.  jarTieit  (Dozy). 

Genial ;  see  Genus. 
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Geniculate,  jointed.  (L.)  In  botany. 
From  L.  geniculuin^  a  little  knee,  joint  in  a 
plant  ;  double  dimin.  of  genu,  a  knee. 
Allied  to  Knee. 

genuflection,  genuflexion,  a  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  knee.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  genuflexion. 
—  Late  L.  acc.  ge^tuflexionem.  —  L.  genu, 
knee  ;  flex-us,  pp.  of flectere,  to  bend. 

Genital,  Genitive,  Genius ;  see 
Genus. 

Gennet;  see  Jennet. 

Genteel;  see  Genus. 

Gentian,  a  plant.  (F.  — L.)  0.'¥.gen- 

tia7te.  —  L.  gentiana  ;  named  after  Ge7ttius^ 
an  Illyrian  king,  abt.  b.c.  180. 

Gentile,  Gentle ;  see  Genus. 

Gentry,  Genuine ;  see  Genus. 

Genuflection ;  see  Geniculate. 

Genus,  kin.  (L.)  Y,. genus  (stem  gener-), 
kin,  race.+Gk.  761/0?,  race.  +A.S.  ejyfi,  kin. 
See  Kin.  (V  GAN.) 

congenial,  kindred.  (L.)  Coined  from 

L.  con-  (cmn),  with  ;  and  genial,  adj.  from 
genius  ;  for  which  see  below. 

congenital.  (L.)  Coined  by  adding  -al 
to  the  obs.  word  congenite  (XVII  cent.)  —  L. 
congenitus,  born  with.  —  L.  con-  {cu7?z),  with  ; 
genitus,  bom,  pp.  oi gignez'e,  to  produce. 

degenerate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  degen- 
erare,  to  become  base.  —  L.  degener,  adj., 
base.  —  L.  de,  down  ;  gezter-,  stem  of  genus, 
race  (above). 

engender,  to  breed.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E. 
e7ige7tdre7i.  —  O.  F.  eztgendz'er.  —  L.  ingezi- 
€7'are,  to  produce.  —  L.  in,  in ;  generare,  to 
breed,  from  gezier-,  crude  form  of  genus 
(above). 

engine.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  engin,  a  tool. 
—  L.  ingeniuzn,  natural  capacity,  also,  an 
invention. —  L.  in,  in;  ge7iius ',  see  genius 
(below). 

gender  (i),  kind.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E. 
gezidre  (with  excrescent  cd).  —  O.  F.  genre, 
genez'e,  abl.  case  of  gemis,  kind, 
kin.  if[  The  unusual  deriv.  from  the  abl. 
case  is  due  to  the  common  phrases  genere 
7iatus,  hoc  genere,  07n7ii  gene7'e ;  so  also 
Ital.  genere,  kind. 

gender  (2),  to  produce.  (F.  -  L.) 

M.  E.  gendren ;  a  clipped  form  of  e7igen- 
dren  ;  see  engender  above. 

general,  relating  to  a  genus,  common. 
(F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  gezieral.  —  L.  genei'alis, 
belonging  to  a  genus  (stem  ge7ier-).  Hence 
gene7'al,  sb.,  a  leader ;  general-issiino ,  from 
Ital.  gener  alls  S11710,  a  supreme  commander, 
with  super!,  suffix  -issimo. 


generate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  gcite- 
7'are,  to  produce.  —  L.  gener-,  stem  oi genus. 

generic,  pertaining  to  a  genus.  (L.) 
Coined  fromL.  generi-,  crude  form  of  genus. 

generous.  (F. -L.)  O.  F.  generous, 
later  genereux.  —  L.  generosus,  (properly) 
of  noble  birth. —  L.  geiier-,  crude  form  of 
genus. 

genial.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  genial.  —  L. 
genialis,  pleasant ;  adj.  from  genius ;  see 
genius  (below). 

genital.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  genital.  -  L. 
ge7iitalis,  generative.  —  L.  genitUTU,  supine 
of  gig7tere,  to  beget. 

genitive.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  ge7iitfl.  -  L. 
ge7iitiuus,  belonging  to  birth,  applied  in 
grammar  to  a  certain  case  of  nouns.  — L. 
genituTn  (above). 

genius,  inborn  faculty.  (L.)  L.  genius, 
the  tutelar  spirit  of  any  one ;  also  wit,  lit. 

^  inborn  nature.’  Allied  to  ge7ius. 

genteel.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  gentil.  —  L. 
geiitilis,  belonging  to  the  same  clan,  a 
gentile  (afterwards  applied  to  mean  well- 
bred,  &c.)  —  L.  genti-,  crude  form  of  gens, 
a  clan,  tribe.  Allied  to  ge7ius. 

gentile.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  gentil.  -  L. 
ge7itilis  (above). 

gentle.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  (above), 

gentry.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  gentrie,  high 
birth;  corruption  of  M.  E.  geiitrise,  the 
same.  —  O.  F.  ge7iterise,  another  form  of 
genti  Use,  rank  (  =  Low  L.  geiitilitia*).^ 
L.  gentilis ;  see  genteel  above. 

genuine.  (L.)  L.  ge7iui7ius,  of  the 
true  genus  or  stock.  —  L.  geiius. 

gin  (2),  a  trap,  snare.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
gill,  short  for  M.  E.  engin,  a  contrivance  ; 
see  engine  above.  Piob.  confused  with 
Icel.  ginna,  to  dupe. 

indigenous,  native.  (L.)  L.  mdigenus, 
native.  —  L.  mdi-  =  O.  Lat.  indo,  within ; 
and  gen-ui,  pt.  t.  of  gig7ie7'e. 

ingenious.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ingenieux 
(Cot.)  -  L.  ingeniosus,  clever.  —  L.  higen- 
iu77i,  natural  capacity;  see  engine  above. 

ingenuous.  (L.)  L.  ingeituus,  inborn, 
free-born,  frank.  —  L.  in,  in ;  gen-ui,  pt.  t. 
oi  gignere,  to  beget. 

progenitor.  (F.-L.)  Formerly  pro- 
geiiitour.  —  F.  progeniteur.  —  L.  progeiii- 
torem,  acc.  of  progenitor,  an  ancestor.— 
L.  pro,  before ;  ge7iitor,  a  parent,  from  the 
supine  of  gigiiere,  to  beget. 

progeny.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  progenie.  - 
L.  p7'oge7iie7n,  acc.  of  progeiiies,  lineage, 
offspring.  —  L. forth;  ge7i-us,  kin. 
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regenerate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  re- 
generarej  to  produce  anew. 

Geography.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  O.  F. 
geographic.  —  L.  geographia.  —  Gk.  760;- 
ypacp'ia,  lit.  earth-description.  —  Gk.  yew-  = 
y7]L0-,  for  yrjLOs,  relating  to  yrj,  earth ; 
-ypacpia,  description,  from  ypa<peLv^  to  write. 
Cf.  Skt.  go,  the  earth. 

apogee,  point  of  the  moon’s  orbit 
furthest  from  the  earth.  (Gk.)  From  Gk. 
vLTTo,  away  from  ;  yrj,  earth. 

geometry.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  O.  F. 

geo?7ietrie.'^\^.  geo??iet?'ia."^Q]7i.  y^ojp^rpia, 
land-measurement.  —  Gk.  yeoj-  (as  above)  ; 
-pLerpia,  measurement,  from  pL€TpeQj,  I  mea¬ 
sure,  pLirpov,  a  measure  ;  see  Metre. 

georgic.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  georgictis,  re¬ 
lating  to  husbandly.  —  Gk.  yecopyiKos,  the 
same.  —  Gk.  yeojpyia,  tillage.  —  Gk.  yecxj- 
(as  above) ;  epyeiv,  to  work.  See  Work. 

perigee,  point  of  the  moon’s  orbit 
nearest  the  earth.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  Tr€p[, 
about,  here  ^  near  7^,  earth. 

Geranium,  a  plant.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L. 
gera7iium,  Latinised  from  Gk.  y^paviov,  a 
geranium  or  crane’s  bill  (from  the  shape 
of  the  seed-pod).  —  Gk.  yepavos,  a  crane; 
allied  to  Crane. 

Gerfalcon ;  see  Gyrfalcon. 

Germ,  a  seed.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  genite.^'L,. 
germen  (stem  gerDihi-'),  a  sprout,  germ. 
Der.  ger7?iin-ate  (from  the  stem). 

german,  germane,  akin.  (F.-L.) 
Cousins ger77ia7t  are  cousins  having  the 
same  grandfather.  F ormerly  spelt  ger77iain. 
—  O.  F.  ge7'77iain.^lj.  ge7'77ia7tM77i,  acc.  of 
ger77ia7itis,  fully  akin.  Allied  to  Germ. 

Gerund,  a  part  of  a  Lat.  verb.  (L.)  L. 
geru7idiu77i,  a  gerund. —  L.  ge7'U7idus,  that 
which  is  to  be  done  or  carried  on ;  fut. 
part.  pass,  of  ge7'e7'e,  to  carry  on,  perform, 
bring.  (y^GAS.) 

congeries,  a  mass  of  particles.  (L.)  L. 
co7tge'ries,  a  heap.  —  L.  con-gerere,  to  bring 
together. 

congestion,  accumulation.  (L.)  From 
L.  acc.  co7igestio7ie77i.^\u.  congestus,  pp.  of 
co7i-gerere  (above). 

digest,  to  assimilate  food.  (L.)  M.  E. 
digest,  used  as  a  pp.  =  digested.  —  L.  diges- 
tus,  pp.  of  di-gere7'e,  to  carry  apart,  separate, 
dissolve,  digest. 

exaggerate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
exagge7'are,  to  heap  up,  amplify.  —  L.  ex, 
very;  agger,  a  heap,  from  ag~  =  ad,  to, 
ge7'ere,  to  bring. 

gestation,  the  carrying  of  the  young  in 


the  womb.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  gestation. 
acc.  gestatione77i,  a  carrying. —  L.  gestatus, 
pp.  of  gestare,  to  carry,  frequent,  form  of 
gei'cr^,  to  bring. 

gesticulate,  to  make  gestures.  (L.) 
From  pp.  of  gesticulajd,  to  make  mimic 
gestures. —  L.  gesticulus,  a  gesture,  double 
dimin.  of  gestus,  a  gesture.  —  L.  gestus,  pp. 
of  ge7'e7'e. 

gesture.  (L.)  Low  L.  gestura,  a  mode 
of  action. —  L.  gestus,  pp.  oi ge7'e7'e. 

jest,  a  joke.  (F.  — L.)  Orig.  a  story, 
merry  tale.  M.  E.  geste,  a  story. —  O.  F. 
geste,  an  exploit,  romance,  tale  of  exploits. 

—  L.  gesta,  put  for  res  gesta,  a  thing  done, 

an  exploit.  — L.  pp.  oi gerere. 

register.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  7'egistre,  'a 
record ;  ’  Cot.  —  Low  L.  regist7'7i77i,  more 
correctly  regestuTU,  a  book  in  which  things 
are  recorded  (L.  7'egeruntu7^.^\-,.  reges- 
tii77i,  neut.  of  pp.  of  re-gerere,  to  bring 
back,  record. 

suggestion.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  suggestion.  — 
L.  acc.  suggestio7te77i.^\-,.  suggestus,  pp.  of 
stiggerere,  to  bring  under,  supply,  suggest. 

—  L.  sug-  (for  sub),  under ;  gere7'e,  to 
bring. 

Get.  (E.)  M.  E.  geten,  pt.  t.  gat,  pp. 
geten.  A.  S.  gita7t,  pt.  t.  gcet,  pp.  gite7i,  to 
get,  obtain.  Icel.  geta,  Goth,  gitan ;  L. 
-he7idere  (base  hed),  in  prehende7'e,  to 
seize  ;  Gk.  xavhaviiLV  (base  seize. 

(VGHAD.) 

beget.  (E.)  A.  S.  bigitan  ;  see  Be-, 
forget.  (E.)  A.  ^.forgitan ;  see  For- 

(2). 

Gewgaw,  a  plaything,  specious  trifle. 
(E.)  Formerly  corruption  of  M.  E. 

giuegoue  ( =  givegove,  a  gewgaw),  Ancren 
Riwle,  p.  196.  Cf.  North  E.  giffgaff, 
mutual  donation  and  reception.  A  redu¬ 
plicated  form  of  A.  S.  gifu,  a  gift,  from 
gifan,  to  give.  Gewgaw  was  orig.  a  small 
gift,  a  present,  toy,  trifle,  &c.  See  Give. 
Geysir ;  see  Gush. 

Ghastly,  terrible.  (E.)  M.  E.  gastly, 
A.  S.  gcestlic,  terrible,  allied  to  Goth.  us~ 
gaisja7t,  to  terrify.  See  Aghast.  Allied 
words  are  gasted,  terrified,  K.  Lear,  ii. 
I.  57,  gastfiess,  0th.  v.  i.  106. 

Gherkin,  small  cucumber.  (Du.  —  Pers.) 
Short  for  agherkm.  —  Du.  agu7'kje,  a  gher¬ 
kin  (of  which  an  older  fonn  was  doubtless 
agurke7t'^  (=  agU7'k-ke7z),  because  O.  Du. 
used  the  dimin.  suffix  -ke7t  where  mod.  Du. 
uses  -je.  Without  the  final  n,  we  have  Du. 
agurke  (Sewel).  The  word  is  thus  based 


GHOST/ 

upon  a  form  agur-^,  due  to  a  (put  for  al, 
the  Arab.  def.  article)  prefixed  to  Pers. 
khiydr,  a  cucumber. 

Ghost,  a  spirit.  (E.)  M.  E.  gost,  goost. 
A.  S.  gdst.  -f-  Du.  geest,  G.  geist.  Allied 
to  Goth,  us-gaisjan,  to  terrify,  and  to  E. 
Ghastly. 

G-houl,  a  kind  of  demon.  (Pers.)  Pers. 
ghSl,  an  imaginary  sylvan  demon. 

Giant.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  M.  E.  geant, 
geaunt.~mO.  F.  geant.  gigantem.,  acc. 
of  gigas.  —  Gk.  yiyas  (stem  yiyavT-),  a 
giant.  GAN.)  Der.  gigant-ic,  from 
L.  gigant-,  stem  of  gigas  (above). 

^  Giaour,  an  infidel.  (Ital.  -  Pers.)  Giaour 
is  an  Ital.  spelling  usual  among  the  Franks 
of  the  Levant  (Byron).  — Pers.  gdzur,  an 
infidel. 

Gibberish,  idle  talk.  (E.)  Formed  from 
the  old  vb.  gibber,  to  gabble,  frequent,  of 
gibe,  q.  V.  Compare  jabber,  and  gabble. 
Gibbet.  (F.)  M.  E.  gibbet,  gibet.^O.  F. 
gibbet  (F.gibet),  a  gibbet.  Prob.  allied  to 
O.  F.  gibet,  a  large  stick,  perhaps  a  dimin. 
of  O.  F.  gibbe,  a  sort  of  arm,  an  implement 
for  stirring  up  earth.  Root  unknown; 
prob.  allied  to  Jib  (3). 

Gibbon,  a  kind  of  ape.  (Unknown.)  Cf. 
F.  gibbon,  in  Buffon. 

Gibbous,  humped,  swelling.  (F.  -  L.) 
F.  gibbeux.  —  L.  gibbosus,  humped  (whence 
the  F.gibbosej^F.gibba,  a  hLp,  hunch! 
cf.  gibbus,  bent.  Allied  to  Skt.  kubia, 
hump-backed. 

Gibe,  Jibe,  to  mock.  (Scand.)  From 
Swed  dial,  gipa,  to  gape,  also  to  talk 
foolishly  and  rashly  (Rietz)  ;  cf.  IzFd.geipa, 
to  talk  nonsense,  Icel.  geip,  idle  talk. 
Hence  Gibberish,  q.  v. 

Giblets,  the  internal  eatable  parts  of  a 
fowl,  removed  before  cooking.  (F.)  M.  E. 
gibeleL  —  O.  F.  gibelet,  which,  according  to 
answers  to  mod.  F.  gibelotte,  stewed 
rabbit.  Of  unknown  origin,  not  neces- 
^rily  related  to  F.  gibier,  game.  Cf. 
Gael,  giaban,  a  fowl’s  gizzard. 

Giddy  (E.)  M.  E.  gidi,  adj.  Formed 
Irom  A.  b.  giddian,  to  sing,  be  merry;  so 
that  the  ong.  sense  oi giddy  was  mirthful. 

—  A.  S.  gid,  gidd,  gied,  a  song,  poem, 
saying.  ^ 

^  of  eagle.  (Du.  and 
f .)  fhe  first  syllable  is  from  Du.  sier,  a 
vu  ture ;  cf.  G.  geier,  M.  H.  G.  gir,  a 
vulture.  See  Gyrfalcon. 

Gift ;  see  Give. 

Gig.  a  light  carriage,  light  boat.  (Scand.) 
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In  Shak.,  s.gig\%  a  boy’s  top.  M.  E.  otW, 
apparently  a  whirling  thing,  Ch.  Ho.  Fame, 
111.  852  (whence  E.  whirligig.  Prob  of 
Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Icel.  geiga,  to  take  a 
wrong  direction,  to  rove  at  random,  gj'dgra 
to  reel,  stagger ;  allied  to  Jig. 
jig,  a  lively  tune  or  dance.  (F.  -  M.  H. 
O.  F.  gige,  gigue,  a  fiddle,  dance.-* 

r  *  ^  fiddle.  Prob. 

from  the  rapid  motion  of  the  player,  and 
allied  to  Gig. 

Gigantic ;  see  Giant. 

to  titter.  (E.)  A  weakened  form 
of  M.  E.  gage  ten,  to  cackle,  or  'gaggle;* 
where  again  gaggle  is  a  weakened  form  of 
Cackle.  Cf.  Icel.  gagl,  a  goose,  G.  kichern, 
to  giggle. 

Giglet,  Giglot,  a  wanton  woman. 
(Scand.)  Dimin.  of  gigle,  a  flirt,  used  by 
Cotgrave  (s.  v.  gadrouillette).  -  Icel.  gikkr, 
a  pert  person,  Dan.  giek,  a  wag.  Perhaps 
allied  to  Gig. 

Gild ;  see  Gold. 

Gill  (i),  organ  of  respiration  in  fishes. 
(Scand.)  M.  E.  gille.  -  Dan.  gicelle,  Swed. 
gal  a  gill;  Icel.  gjdlnar,  pi.,  gills.  =Cf. 
Icel.  gm,  mouth.  Allied  to  Yawn 
(VGHI.) 

Gill  (2),  a  ravine,  chasm.  (Scand.)  Also 

ravine.  (yGHI.) 
Allied  to  Gill  (i).  ^ 

Gill  (3),  with  ^  soft,  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
(F.)  M.  E.  gille.  F.  gelle,  a  sort  of 
wine-measure.  Low  L.  gella  ;  Low  L.  gillo, 
a  wine-vessel.  Allied  to  F.  jale,  a  large 
bowl ;  see  Gallon. 

Gill  (4),  with  g  soft,  a  woman’s  name,  a 
pitcher,  ground-ivy.  (L.)  Short  for  Gillian, 

1.  e.  ^  L.  Juliana,  a  fern,  name  due  to  L. 
Julius  \  see  July.  T> er.  Jlirt-gill  01  ginl 
Jlirt. 

jilt,  a  flirt.  (L.)  Formerly jillet,  dimin. 
oi  Jill,  a  flirt,  orig.  Jill  or  Gillian,  a  per¬ 
sonal  name  (as  above). 

Gillyflower,  a  flower.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.) 
Formerly  gilofer,  gerajlour.  Corrupted 
from  O.  F.  girojlee,  ‘a  gilloflower ;  ’  Cot. 
From  F.  clou  de  girojle,  the  same.  — Low 
Fi, ^caryopJiyllum,  Latinised  from  Gk.  /tci- 
pv6(()v\\ov,  a  clove  tree,  lit.  ‘nut-leaf.’  — 
Gk.  Kapvo-v,  a  nut ;  <pv\\ov,  leaf. 

Gimbals  ;  see  Gemini. 

Gimlet,  Gimblet ;  see  Wimble. 
Gimmal-ring ;  see  Gemini. 

Gimp ;  see  Wimple. 

Gin  (i),  to  begin.  (E.)  Obsolete;  often 
needlessly  written  ^gin,  as  though  be-  were 
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omitted.  M.  E.  gmnen.  A.  S.  ginnan, 
to  begin,  commonly  on  -ginftan  (pt.  t. 
ongann,  pp.  ongtimicn^.  +  Goth,  gin- 
natt,  in  the  comp,  du-ginnan^  to  begin. 
(VGHAN.) 

begin.  (E.)  M.'E.  de^innen.  A.S.  de- 

ginnan  ;  from  gimian^  with  prefix  be-  —  E. 
by\  see  By.-f-Du.  G.  begm7ien. 

Gin  (2),  a  trap,  snare  ;  see  Genus. 

Gin  (3),  a  kind  of  spirit ;  see  Juvenile. 
Ginger,  the  root  of  a  certain  plant.  (F. 
—  L.  —  G k .  —  Skt .)  M .  E.  ginger,  gingeuere 
(^=gmgevere).^0.  F.  ge^tgibre  (F.  ging- 
embre),^"lu,  zingiber. 

Skt.  fciiigavera,  ginger  ;  lit.  *  horn-shaped,’ 
from  the  horns  on  it.  —  Skt.  piinga,  a  horn  ; 
vera,  a  body. 

Gingerly ;  see  Go. 

Gingham,  a  kind  of  cotton  cloth.  (F.) 
Modern.  —  F.  guingan  ;  corruption  of 
Gui7iga7np ;  the  name  of  a  place  in  Brit¬ 
tany  where  such  fabrics  were  made. 
Gingle  ;  the  same  as  Jingle. 

Gipsy  ;  the  same  as  Gypsy. 

Giraffe,  a  long-legged  animal.  (F.  — 
Span.  —  Arab.  —  Egypt.)  F.  giraffe.  —  Span. 
giraffa.  —  Arab,  zardf,  zardfat.  From 
Egypt,  soraphe,  i.  e.  long  neck  (Mahn). 

Gird  (i),  to  enclose,  bind  roimd.  (E.) 
M.  E.  giirden,  girde7t.  A.  S.  gyrda7i,  to  gird. 
+Du.  gorde7i,  Icel.  gyr'Sa,  to  gird  (cf. 
ger^a,  to  fence  in),  GeLii.  gio7'de,  G.  gilrien. 
Cf.  Goth.  bi-gai7’da7i,  to  begird.  Allied  to 
Garth,  Garden,  and  Yard.  (.y/GHAR.) 

girdle.  (E.)  A.  S.  gy7'del,  that  which 
girds.  —  A.  S.  gyrda7i,  to  gird.  -|-Du.  gordel, 
Icel.  gyT^ill,  Swed.  gdrdel,  G.  gu7'tel. 

girth.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  ge7'th.  —  Icel. 
gjdr^,  a  girdle,  girth  ;  ger^,  ghth  round  the 
waist ;  Dan.  giord.’\‘Go\h..  gairda,  a  girdle. 
Gird  (2),  to  jest  at ;  see  Yard. 

Girdle,  Girth ;  see  Gird  (i). 

Girl.  (O.  Low  G.)  hi.  E.  girl,  gerl, 
giirl,  often  used  to  mean  ‘  a  boy  a  child. 
Formed,  as  a  dimin.,  from  O.  Low  G.  gbr, 
a  child.  Cf.  Swiss  gur7'e,  gurrli,  a  de¬ 
preciatory  term  for  a  girl  (Sanders,  Ger. 
Diet.). 

Gist ;  see  Jet  (i). 

Gittern  ;  see  Cithern. 

Give.  (E.)  M.  E.  get(e7i,yezien  (SovLthem), 
giff  (Northern)  ;  pt.  yaf  or  gaf,  pp.  yhmi, 
gifen,  youe7i.  A.  S.  gifa7i,  pt.  t.  geaf,  pp. 
gifen.’\-Grx.  geven,  Icel.  gefdy  Dan.  give, 
Swed.  gifva,  Goth.  giba7i,  G.  gebe7i. 

gift.  (E.)  M.  E,  gift,  yift.  —  A.  S.  gift, 
a  gift  (rare)  ;  common  in  the  pi.  gifta,  nup¬ 


tials.— A.  S.  gifan,  to  give.+Icel.  gift,  Du. 
gift,  G.  -gift  (in  mit-gift,  a  dowry).  Der. 
gift-ed. 

Gizzard.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  giser  (the  d 
being  added).  —  O.  F.  gezier,  jugier,  juisier 
(F.gesier).  —  E.gigeriu77i,  only  in  fi.gigeria, 
cooked  entrails  of  poultry. 

Glabrous,  smooth.  (L.)  Eiom  Ij.glaber, 
smooth. 

Glacial,  icy.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  glacial.  -  L. 
glacialis,  icy.  —  L.  glades,  ice.  Allied  to 
L.  gelu,  cold  ;  see  Gelid. 

glacier,  a  mountain  ice-field.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  glacier  (a  Savoy  word).  —  F.  glace,  ice.  — 
L.  glacie77i,  acc.  of  glades,  ice. 

glacis,  smooth  slope.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
glacis.  —  O.  F.  glacer,  to  cover  with  ice.  — 

F.  glace  (above). 

Glad.  (E.)  A.  S.  glced,  shining,  bright, 
cheerful,  glad,  -f*  Du.  glad,  smooth,  bright, 
Icel.  glahr,  bright,  glad,  Dan.  Swed.  glad, 

G.  glatt,  smooth,  polished.  Cf.  Russ. 
gladkie,  even,  smooth.  Orig.  sense  ‘  shin¬ 
ing,’  or  ‘  bright.’  (^  GHAR.) 

glade,  an  open  space  in  a  wood.  (Scand.) 
The  orig.  sense  was  an  opening  for  light, 
passage  through  a  wood.  —  Icel.  gla^r, 
bright,  shining.  Cf.  Swed.  dial,  glad-yppen, 
completely  open,  said  of  a  lake  whence  the 
ice  has  all  melted  away.  Also  Norw^eg. 
glette,  a  clear  spot  among  clouds. 

Gladiator,  a  swordsman.  (L. )  L.  gla^ 
diator.  —  L.  gladius,  a  sword. 

claymore,  a  Scottish  broadsword. 
(Gael.)  Gael.  claidhea7nh  mor,  a  great 
sword.  Here  claidhea77ih  is  cognate  with 
W.  cleddyf  cleddeu,  a  sword,  and  with  L. 
gladius.  The  Gael,  mor,  great,  is  allied 
to  W.  mawr,  L.  magnus,  great. 

glaive,  a  sword.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  glaive. 
—  L.  gladiu77t,  acc.  oi  gladius,  a  sword. 

Glair,  white  of  an  egg ;  see  Clear. 

Glaive ;  see  Gladiator. 

Glance,  a  swift  dart  of  light,  quick  look. 
(Scand.)  —  Swed.  glans,  lustre,  whence 
gld7isa,  to  shine  ;  Dan.  glands,  lustre,  gloss, 
wEence  gla7idse,  to  glaze.  +  Du.  glans,  G. 
gla7iz,  splendour,  p.  The  Swed.  glans, 
put  for  gla7its  *,  is  from  the  pt.  t.  gla7tt  of 
the  strong  \erh  glmta,  to  shine,  still  found 
in  Swed.  dialects  (Rietz).  See  Glint. 

Gland,  a  fleshy  organ  in  the  body,  secret¬ 
ing  fluid.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  gla7id,  lit.  an  acorn 
(hence  a  kernel,  gland).  — L.  gla7ide7n,  acc. 
of  glans,  an  acorn. -f-Gk.  ^dXavos,  an  acorn  ; 
from  pdWeiv,  to  cast,  let  fall.  GAL.) 
Der.  gla7td-ers,  a  disease  of  glands. 


GLARE. 

Glare,  to  shine  brightly,  (E.)  M.  E. 
glaren  ;  cf.  A.  S.  glcer,  a  pellucid  substance, 
amber.  Du.  gloren,  to  glimmer,  M.  H.  G. 
glosen,  tp  glow.  Allied  to  Glass.  Cf. 
Dan.  glar^  glass. 

Glass.  (E.)  A.  S.  ^/^j-.+Du.  glas,  Dan. 
glas,  glar,  Swed.  glas,  O.  Swed.  glcer^  Icel. 
gler,  glas,  G.  glas.  Grig,  sense  ‘shining.’ 
iSee  Gleam,  (y  GHAR.) 

glaze,  to  furnish  with  glass.  (E.)  M.E. 
glasen.  -  M.  E.  glas,  glass. 

Glaucous,  grayish  blue.  (L.-Gk.)  L. 
glaucus . Gli.  ykavKos,  gleaming,  blueish. 
Glaze ;  see  Glass. 

Gleam,  a  beam  of  light.  (E.)  A.  S. 
gl(E?n ;  cf.  A.  S.  glimo,  the  same.+O.  Sax. 
glinio,  brightness.  Allied  to  Gk.  ^Af-apoy, 
warm ;  Skt.  gh^i,  to  shine,  {a/  GHAR.) 

glimmer,  verb.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  gli- 
pieren.  —  Dan.  ghmre ;  cf.  glimmer,  sb., 
glitter;  Swed.  dial,  glimmer,  verb,  glim- 
mer,  sb.,  glitter.  Frequent,  of  Dan.  glimme, 
Swed.  glimfna,  to  shine.  -  Swed.  dial, 
a  glance  ;  closely  allied  to  Gleam. 

glimpse,  a  slight  gleam.  (Scand.)  For- 
merly  glimse  ;  M.E.  glimsen,  to  glimpse  ; 
formed  with  suffix  -y-from  Swed.  dial.^/f;;/, 
a  glance  (above). 

Glean.  (F.  -  Teut.)  M.  E.  glenen.  - 
O.  F.  glener,  glaner  (F.  glaner'),  to  glean ; 
Low  L.  glenare  (a.d.  561).  -  Low  L.  glena, 
gehna,  gelima,  a  handful.  Of  Teut.  origin ; 
best  preserved  in  A.S.  gtlm,  a  handful, 
whence  prov.  E.  yelm,  to  provide  handfuls 
of  straw  ready  for  a  thatcher.  ^  We  also 
find  the  form  to  gleame  (Levins),  also 
spelt  gleme ;  this  is  likewise  due  to  A.  S. 
glim,  but  is  a  purely  E.  word. 

glebe,  land  belonging  to  a  parsonage;’ 

Cot.  -  L.  gleba,  soil,  a  clod  of  earth.  Allied 
to  Globe. 

Glede  (i),  a  kite  (bird);  see  Glide. 
Glede  (2),  a  glowing  coal ;  see  Glow. 
Glee,  joy,  singing.  (E.)  A.S.  gleS, 
gleow,  ghw,  joy,  mirth,  music. +Icel.  gly, 
gRe,  gladness ;  Swed.  dial,  gly,  mockery. 
Glen  a  narrow  valley.  (C.)  Gael,  and 
^ ^  valley,  glen. 

Glib  (i),  smooth,  voluble.  (Du.)  Du. 
^ibberig,  slippery,  glibberen,  to  slide.— 

glippen,  to  slip  away.  Allied  to 
Glide. 

Glib  (2),  a  lock  of  hair.  (C.)  Irish  and 
Gael,  ghb,  a  lock  of  hair. 

to  castrate,  (E).  The  same  as 
lib,  with  prefixed  g-  =  A.  S.  a  common 
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prefix.  Cognate  with  Du.  lubben,  to  cas¬ 
trate,  O.  Du.  luppen.  See  Lop. 

Glide.  (E.)  M.  E.  gliden,  pt.  t.  glood. 
A.  S.  ghdan.  Du.  glijden,  Dan.  glide, 
Swed.  ghda,  G.  gleiten.  Allied  to  Glad. 

glede  (i),  a  kite,  a  bird  so  called,  (e!) 
M.  E.  glede.  A.S.  glida,  a  kite,  lit.  ‘  glider  ’ 
from  its  smooth  flight.  -  A.  S.  glid-,  base  of 
pp.  oiglidan,  to  glide. 

Glimmer,  Glimpse  ;  see  Gleam. 
Glint ;  see  Glitter. 

Glisten,  Glister  ;  see  Glitter. 

Glitter.  (E.)  M.  E.  gliteren,  to  shine. 
—  Icel.  ghtra,  to  glitter,  frequent,  of  glita, 
to  shine;  glittra,  to  glitter;  glitter, 

sb.,  a  sparkle.  Cf.  O.  S2iX.glitan,  G.  gleis- 
sen,  to  shine,  (y'  GHAR.) 

glint,  to  shine,  glance.  (Scand. )  Swed. 
dial,  glinta,  to  shine  ;  nasalised  from  Icel. 
glita,  to  shine. 

glisten,  glister,  to  glitter.  (E.)  Ex- 
tended  from  base  ghs-  of  M.  E.  glisien,  to 
shine.  A.  S.  glisian  *,  only  in  the  comp. 
glisman,  to  shine.  We  also  find  M.  E. 
glisteren,  glistren,  to  glitter.  Cf.  Du.  glin- 
steren,  to  glitter. 

Gloat  ;  see  Glow. 

Globe.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  globe.  —  L.  globum, 
acc.  of  globus,  a  ball ;  cf.  glomus,  a  ball, 
clue,  gleba,  a  clod.  Allied  to  Clew. 

conglobe,  to  form  into  a  globe.  (L.) 
L.  con-globare.  —  L.  con-  {cum),  with ;  globus, 
a  globe.  And  see  below. 

Glomerate.  (L. )  glomerare, 

to  collect  into  a  ball.  —  L.  glomer-,  stem  of 
glomus,  z.  ball  or  clew  of  yarn.  See  Globe 
conglomerate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of 
glomerare,  to  wind  into  a  ball,  heap 
together. 

Gloom ;  see  Glow. 

Glory.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  glorie.  -  O.  F. 
glorie  (F.  gloire).-^!..  gloria. fcXlos, 
Skt.  p'avas,  Russ,  slava,  glory,  (y  KRU.) 
Gloss  (i),  lustre ;  see  Glow. 

Gloss  (2),  a  commentary,  explanation. 
(F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  glose.  —  O.  F.  glose, 
a  glosse.  Cot.  —  L.  glossa,  a  difficult  word 
requiring  explanation.  -  Gk.  yXojoaa,  the 
tongue,  a  tongue,  language,  word  needing 
I  explanation.  Der.  gloss,  verb. 

glossary.  (L.-Gk.)  G.  glossai  'ium,  a 
glossary ;  formed  with  suffix  -arium  from 
L.  gloss-a  (above). 

glossographer.  (Gk.)  Coined  from 
glosso-,  put  for  Gk.  yXwaaa,  a  hard  word ; 
ypdcpdv,  to  write. 

glottis.  (Gk.)  Gk.  yXwTTis,  the  mouth 
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of  the  windpipe.  —  Gk.  7X^770,  Attic  form 
of  yXchaaa,  the  tongue.  Der.  epi-^lottis. 

gloze,  to  interpret,  flatter.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
M.  E.  glosen,  to  make  glosses.  —  M.  E.  glose^ 
a  gloss ;  see  Gloss. 

Glove.  (E. )  A.  S.  glof^  a  glove;  cf. 
Icel.  gloji,  prob.  borrowed  from  A.  S.  glSf. 
Perhaps  from  g~  (put  for  ge-),  prefix  ;  and 
Icel.  ISfi,  Goth,  lofa^  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Der  fox-glove. 

Glow.  (E.)  M.E.  gloTuen.  A .  S .  glSwan, 
to  be  ardent,  to  shine  brightly.-}- Icel. 

Dan.  gloe,  to  glow,  stare,  Swed.  glo,  to 
stare,  Du.  gloeije7i,  G.  gluhen.  Cf.  Skt. 
gharf?ia,  (^GHAR.) 

glede  (2),  a  glowing  coal.  (E.)  A.  S. 
glcd  (where  e  is  from  6,  by  vowel-change). 
—  A.  S.  glSwan,  to  glow. 

gloat,  to  stare,  gaze  with  admiration. 
(Scand.)  Formerly  glofe  (XVI  cent.)  — 
IcQl.glotla,  to  grin,  smile  scornfully;  Swed. 
dial,  glotta,  glutta,  to  peep,  connected 
with  Swed.  dial,  gloa,  to  glow,  stare ;  cf. 
Swed.  glo,  to  stare,  Dan.  gloe,  to  glow,  to 
stare. 

gloom.  (E.)  A.  S.  glom,  gloom,  twi¬ 
light. -fSwed.  dial,  gldm2^g,  staring,  woful, 
wan,  from  the  vb.  glo,  gloa,  to  glow,  shine, 
stare. 

gloss  (i),  lustre.  (Scand.)  Icel.  glossi, 
a  blaze,  gfys,  finery ;  Swed.  dial,  gldsa,  a 
glowing,  glossa,  to  glow;  extended  from 
Swed.  dial,  gloa,  Icel.  gloa,  to  glow. 

glum,  gloomy.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  glom- 
men,  to  look  gloomy.  — Swed.  dial.  glom7na, 
to  stare,  from  gloa,  to  stare ;  cf.  Swed. 
gldfnug,  gloomy  ;  and  see  Gloom. 

Gloze  ;  see  Gloss  (2). 

Glue.  (F.  —  L.)  O.Y.ghf.  —  Low  L. 
glutem,  acc.  of  ghis  (gen.  ghitis),  glue; 
allied  to  L.  gluten,  glue,  glutus,  tenacious. 

agglutinate.  (L.)  fiompp.  of  agglu- 
thiare,  to  glue  together.  —  L.  ag-  (^  =  ad), 
to ;  glutin-,  stem  of  glute7t,  glue. 

conglutinate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
con-glutinare,  to  glue  together ;  see  above. 

glutinous,  gluey.  (L.)  L.  glutinosus, 
sticky.  —  L.  stem  of  gluten,  glue. 

Glum  ;  see  Glow. 

Glume,  a  floral  covering  of  grasses.  (L.) 
L.  ghi77ia,  a  husk,  hull.  —  L.  glube7'e,  to 
peel,  take  off  the  husk. 

Glut,  to  swallow  greedily.  (L.)  L.  ghi- 
tu'e,  gluttire,  to  swallow ;  cf.  gula,  the 
throat,  -f-  Skt.  gxi,  to  devour,  gal,  to  eat. 
(VGAR.) 

deglutition,  swallowing.  (L.)  From 
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L.  de,  down ;  glutitus,  pp.  of  glutire,  to 
swallow. 

glutton.  (F.-L.)  yf.Y.gloton.^O.Y. 
glo  ton.  —  L.  acc.  glutone7n,  a  glutton.  —  L, 
glutire,  to  devour. 

Glutinous ;  see  Glue. 

Glutton ;  see  Glut. 

Glycerine,  a  viscid  fluid,  of  sweet  taste. 
(F.  —  Gk.)  F.  glycerine  ;  from  Gk.  7Xv/f€- 
pos,  sweet ;  from  Gk.  'sKvkvs,  sweet.  (V 
GAR.) 

Glyptic,  relating  to  carving  in  stone. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  '^XvTTTiKos,  carving.  —  Gk.  ykvTT- 
Tos,  carved.  —  Gk.  yXvcpeiv,  to  hollow  out, 
engrave.  Allied  to  Grave  (i). 

Gnarl,  to  snarl,  growl,  (E.)  Frequen¬ 
tative  of  gnar,  to  snarl,  an  imitative  w^ord. 
-F  Du.  knorren,  Dan.  knur7'e,  to  growl, 
Dan.  k7iarre,  to  creak  ;  Swed.  k7i07'ra,  G. 
k7iu7'ren,  to  growl,  G.  knarre7i,  to  creak. 
Allied  to  Gnash. 

Gnarled,  knotty,  twisted.  (E.)  Gnarled 
is  full  of  gnarls,  where  gnar-l  is  a  dimin. 
of  gnar  or  knar,  M.  E.  knarre,  a  knot  of 
wood.  See  Knurr. 

Gnash.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  gnasten,  to 
gnash  the  teeth.  —  Swed.  knastra,  to  crash 
(between  the  teeth) ;  Dan.  knaske,  to  gnash; 
Icel.  g7tastan.,  sb.,  a  gnashing,  g7iesta,  a 
crack.  +G.  k7taster7t,  to  crackle.  Cf.  Gael, 
cnac,  to  crack,  crash ;  allied  to  Crack. 

Gnat.  (E.)  A.  S.  gitcet.  Said  to  be 
named  from  the  whirring  of  the  wings ; 
cf.  Icel.  gnata,  to  clash,  g7iat,  clash  of 
weapons. 

Gnaw.  (E.)  M.  E.  gnawen,  pt.  t.  gnew, 
gnow.  A.  S.  gnagait,  to  gnaw ;  put  for  ge- 
nagen*,  thege-  being  a  prefix.-}- Du.  knagen, 
O.  Icel.  knaga,  mod.  Icel'.  naga,  Dan.  g7iave, 
^ysiod.  gnaga.  Without  the^,  we  have  G. 
nagen,  Dan.  nage,  to  gnaw,  Swed.  nagga, 
prov.  E.  nag,  to  worry.  See  Kail. 

nag  (2),  to  worry,  tease.  (Scand.)  Swed. 
nagga,  to  nibble,  peck ;  Dan.  nage,  Icel. 
7iaga,  to  gnaw ;  see  above. 

Gneiss,  a  rock.  (G.)  G.  gneiss. 
Gnome,  a  kind  of  sprite.  (F.  —  Gk.) 
F.  gno7ne,  a  gnome ;  a  word  due  to  Para¬ 
celsus.  —  Gk.  yvSjpLTj,  intelligence,  from  the 
notion  that  gnomes  could  reveal  secret 
treasures.  —  Gk.  yvujvai,  to  know.  (-y^GAN.) 

diagnosis,  scientific  determination  of 
a  disease.  (Gk.)  Gk.  didyucuais,  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing.  —  Gk.  Sta,  between ;  yvoiais, 
enquiry,  from  yvSjvai,  to  know. 

gnomon,  index  of  a  dial.  (L.  — Gk.) 
L.  gfiofnon,  —  Gk.  yvSjjjMv,  an  interpreter 
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(one  who  knows),  the  index  of  a  dial. 
Gk.  yvSjvai  (as  above). 

gnostic,  one  of  a  certain  sect.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  yvcoaTifcSs,  wise,  good  at  knowing.  — 
Gk.  yyojGTos,  from  yycuTos,  known.  —  Gk. 
yvotjuai,  to  know. 

prognostic,  a  presage.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.) 
F.  prognostique ;  Cot.  -  L.  prognosticon 
Gk.  TTpoyvcoGTiKov,  a  token  of  the  future.  — 
Gk.  irpo,  before ;  yvojoTLKoSf  good  at  know¬ 
ing  (above). 

Gnu,  a  kind  of  antelope.  (Hottentot.) 
Found  in  S.  Africa.  Said  to  belong  to  the 
Hottentot  language. 

Go,  to  move  about,  proceed,  advance. 
(E.)  M.  E.  gon,  goon,  A.  S.  gan,  a  con¬ 
tracted  form  oi gangaUj  to  go.-^-Dn.  gaan, 
Icel.  ganga,  Dan.  gaae,  Swed.  gd,  Goth. 
gaggan  (put  for  gangan),  G.gehen. 

bcgono,  beset.  (E.)  PVoo  dogono  =  1dq- 
set  with  grief.  M.  E.  begon^  pp.  of  begoUy 
to  beset.  —  A.  S.  btgdn^  began,  bigangan,  to 
go  about  (surround,  beset).- A.  S.  bi-,  be-  ; 
gdn,  to  go.  The  prefix  bi-  =  '^.  by.  ^  In 
the  phr.  ‘  begone  I  *  we  really  use  two  words, 
i.Q.  be  gone. 

gang  (i),  a  crew  of  persons.  (Scand.) 

^  goiiig  >  also,  a  gang  (as 
pjo/agangr,  a  gang  of  thieves)  ;  from  Icel. 
g-anga,  to  go. 

(2),  to  go.  (Scand.)  Icel.  ganga, 
to  go  ;  see  Go  above. 

gingerly,  with  soft  steps.  (Scand.) 
Properly  with  tottering  or  slow  steps.— 
Swed.  dial,  gzng/a,  gdngla,  to  go  gently, 
totter  ;  frequent,  form  from  Icel.  ganga,  to 

go.  ^  It  appears  to  have  been  oddly  con¬ 
fused  with  ginger ! 

Goad.  (E.)  M.  E.  gode.  A.  S.  gid. 
Apparently  put  for  gasd*  ;  cf.  Icel.  gaddr, 
a  goad  (apparently  put  for  gasdr*),  Goth. 

gazds,  a  goad.  +  L.  hasta,  a  spear.  See 
Yard. 

gad  (i),  a  wedge  of  steel,  goad.  (Scand.) 

M.  F.  gad,  a  goad.  -  Icel.  gaddr,  a  goad, 
spike,  sting ;  cognate  with  A.  S.  gdd 
(above). 

gad  (2),^  to  ramble  idl)^.  (Scand.)  In 
Pevins.  The  orig.  sense  was  to  drive 

(above" 

T  fish  called  a  pike.  (Scand.) 

Icel  gedda,  Swed.  gddde,  a  ged ;  allied  to 

fu-u  j  ^^"^cd  from  the  sharp 

ton  head ;  it  is  therefore  also  called  pibe.^ 
Croai,  the  winning-post  in  a  race.  (F.- 
O.  Low  G.;  F ormerly  gate.  -  F.  gatile,  a 
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pole,  ^  big  rod ;  in  O.  F.  spelt  waule.  — 
O.  Fries,  walu.  North  Fries,  waal,  a  staff. 
+  Icel.  vblr^  Goth,  walus,  a  staff.  Orig. 
a  round  stick,  and  named  from  its  round¬ 
ness  ;  cf.  Russ.  vaV,  a  cylinder.  Allied  to 
Volute,  and  to  Wale. 

Goat.  (E.)  M.  E.  goot.  A.  S.  gdt.  4. 
Du.  geit,  Dan.  ged,  Swed.  get,  Icel.  geit, 
G.  geiss,  geisse,  Goth,  gaiisa,  L.  hcedus. 

Gobbet,  a  mouthful,  a  small  piece. 
(^•  —  0.)  M.  E.  gobet,  a  small  piece.— 
O.  F.  gobet,  a  morsel  of  food  (see  Littre). 
Dimin.  of  O.  F.  gob,  a  gulp  (in  swallow¬ 
ing).  —  O.  F.  gober,  to  devour.  —  Gael,  gob, 
beak,  bill,  mouth  ;  Irish  gob,  mouth,  beak ; 
W.  gwp,  head  and  neck  of  a  bird. 

gobble.  (F.  —  C.)  Frequentative,  with 
suffix  -le,  from  O.F. gober,  to  devour  (above). 

^  job  (i),  to  peck,  as  a  bird.  (C.)  M.  E, 
iobbyn,  to  peck.  From  Gael,  and  Irish 
gob^,  the  beak  (above). 

job  (2),  a  small  piece  of  work.  (F.-C.) 
Also  spelt  gob,  a  portion,  lump,  job  of 
work  (Halliwell).  -  O.  F.  gob,  lit.  a  mouth¬ 
ful,  also  a  lump,  portion.  -  Gael,  and  Irish 
gob,  the  mouth  (above). 

Gobelin,  a  French  tapestry.  (F.)  Named 
from  Giles  Gobelin,  wool-dyer  of  Paris, 
about  A.  D.  1520-30.  ^ 

Goblet  ;  see  Coop. 

Goblin;  see  Cobalt. 

Goby,  a  fish.  (L.  —  Gk.)  FoxE.gobius, 
orig.  applied  to  the  gudgeon. -Gk.  Kod^ibs, 
a  kind  of  fish,  gudgeon,  tench. 

gudgeon.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  gojone. 

—  F.  goujon.  —  L.  gobionem,  acc.  of  gobio,  a 
by-form  of  gobius  (above). 

God.  (E.)  A.  S.  god.  4  Du.  god,  Icel. 
gU^,  Dan.  gud,  Swed.  gud,  Goth,  guth,  G. 
gott.  ^  Not  allied  to  good,  adj. 

goddess.  (E. ;  with  F.  suffixP)  M.  E. 
goddesse  {godesse).  Made  from  god  by 
adding  the  O.  F.  suffix  ( =  L.  -issa  = 
Gk.  -laaa). 

godfather.  (E.)  M.  E.  godfader, 
father  in  baptism  ;  from  god  and  fader. 

godhead.  (E.)  M.  E.  godhed,  also 
godhod ;  the  suffix  answers  to  A.  S.  had, 
office,  state,  dignity ;  see  -hood  (suffix). 

goodbye,  farewell.  (E.)  A  familiar, 
but  meaningless,  contraction  of  God  be 
with  you,  the  old  form  of  farewell  (very 
common).  ^ 

gospel,  the  life  of  Christ.  (E.)  M.  E 
gospel  A.  S.  godspell.  -  A.  S.  god,  God’ 
Christ ;  spell,  a  story.  Lit.  ‘  narrative 
Gou,  i,  e.  life  of  Christ.  ^  Early  mis- 
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understood  as  meaning  good  spell,  as  if 
meant  for  a  translation  of  Gk.  ; 

but  this  seems  a  mistake;  for  the  E.  word  was 
early  introduced  into  Iceland  in  the  form 
gufSspjall  (where  gufS-  =  god,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  go^-  =  good),  and  into 
Germany  as  O.  H.  G.  gotspell  (where  got  = 
god,  as  distinguished  from guot,  good).  And 
see  below ;  where  gos-  again  =  god. 

gossip.  (E.)  Now  a  crony;  formerly 
a  sponsor  in  baptism.  M.  E.  gossib,  also 
godsib,  lit.  ‘related  in  god.’  — M.  E.  god, 
god  ;  sib,  related,  from  O.  Northumb.  sibbo, 
pi.  relatives,  allied  to  Goth,  sibja,  relation¬ 
ship,  G.  sippe,  affinity,  sippe^i,  kinsmen. 
Cf.  Skt.  sabhya,  fit  for  an  assembly,  trusty, 
from  sabhd,  an  assembly. 

Godwit,  a  bird  ;  see  Good. 
Goggle-eyed,  having  rolling  and  staring 
eyes.  (C.)  M.  E.  gogil-eyid.  ‘  They  gogle 
with  their  eyes  hither  and  thither  ;  ’  Holin- 
shed,  Descr.  of  Ireland,  c.  i.  — Irish  gogor, 
light  (in  demeanour),  lit.  wavering,  gogach, 
wavering,  reeling,  Gael,  gogach,  nodding, 
fickle ;  from  Irish  and  Gael,  gog,  to  nod, 
move  slightly.  Clearly  shewn  in  Irish  and 
Gael,  gogshuileach,  goggle-eyed,  having 
wandering  eyes,  from  gog,  to  move  slightly, 
and  suil,  a  glance. 

Goitre  ;  see  Guttural. 

Gold.  (E.)  A.  S.  gold.  +  E)u.  goud  (for 
gold),  Icel.  gull,  Swed.  Dan.  guld,  G.  gold, 
Goth,  gulth,  Russ,  zlato,  Gk.  x^vab^,  Zend 
zarajiu,  Skt.  hhana.  (VGHAR.)  Allied 
to  Yellow.  Der.  Dtari-gold. 

gild,  to  overlay  with  gold.  (E.)  M.  E. 
gilden.  A.  S.  gyldan,  to  gild  (Ettmiiller)  ; 
cf.  A.S.  gylde7t,  golden.  Formed  (by  regular 
change  from  o  to  y)  from  gold,  gold. 

Golf,  a  game.  (Du.)  First  mentioned 
A.D.  1538.  The  name  is  from  that  of  a 
Du.  game  played  with  club  and  ball.  —  Du. 
kolf,  a  club  used  to  strike  balls  with,  -f- 
Icel.  kSlfr,  clapper  of  a  bell,  kylfa,  a  club  ; 
Dan.  kolbe,  butt -end  of  a  weapon,  kolv,  bolt, 
shaft,  arrow,  Swed.  kolf,  butt-end,  G.  kolbe, 
club,  mace,  knob. 

Golosh  ;  the  same  as  Galoche. 
Gondola.  (Ital.  —  Gk.)  Ital.  gondola, 
dimin.  of  gonda,  a  boat.  —  Gk.  Kovdv,  a 
drinking  vessel ;  from  the  shape. 

Gonfanon,  Gonfalon,  a  kind  of  ban¬ 
ner.  (F.  —  M.  H.  G.)  M.  E.  gonfano7i.^ 
O.  F.  g07ifano7i.  —  M.  H.  G.  gu7idfa7io,  lit. 
‘  battle-flag.’  —  M.  H.  G.  gimd,  gu7it,  battle  ; 
fafio  (G.fah7te),  a  banner,  flag.  Ilcicgu7tt 
is  allied  to  A.  S.  giitS  (for  gzmfS  *),  battle. 


war,  and  to  Skt,  han,  to  kill.  Fano  is 
allied  to  Vane. 

Gong.  (Malay.)  Malay  ago7tg  or  gong, 
the  gong,  a  sonorous  instrument. 

Good.  (E.)  M.  E.  good.  A.  S.  god.  + 
Du.  goed,  Icel.  go^r,  Dan.  Swed.  god,  Goth. 
gods,  G.  gut.  Allied  to  Russ,  godno,  suit¬ 
ably,  godnuii,  suitable.  Der.  goods,  s.  pi., 
i.e.  good  things,  property;  good-will,  &c. 
Also  good-man,  i.  e.  master  of  the  house, 
good-wife,  mistress  of  the  house. 

godwit,  a  bird.  (E.)  Lit.  ‘good 
creature.’  A.  S.  god  wiht,  a  good  wight, 
good  creature  {wiht  being  often  applied  to 
animals  and  birds).  See  Wight. 
Goodbye ;  see  God. 

Goodman ;  see  Good. 

Goose,  a  bird.  (E.)  A.  S.  gSs,  pi.  ges 
(the  long  0  is  due  to  loss  of  n,  and  gos  — 
gans*).  +  Du.  gans,  'Dz.n.  gaas,  Swed.  gas, 
Icel.  gas,  G.  gans,  L.  a7iser,  Gk.  xWy  Skt. 
hamsa,  Russ.  gus\  GHA,  GH AN  ?) 

gander.  (E.)  M.E.  gandre.  A.S. 
ga7idra,  also  spelt  gafira  (the  d  being,  in 
fact,  excrescent).  G.  gd7iserich  (  =  gd7ts- 
er-ich).  From  the  base  ga7t-  or  (in  G.) 
gans-. 

gannet.  Solan  goose,  a  sea-fowl.  (E.) 
A.  S.  ganot.  -4-  Du.  ge7tt,  a  gander ;  M.  H.  G. 
ganze,  a  gander.  From  a  base  gan-. 

goshawk.  (E.)  Lit.  ‘goose-hawk.* 
A.S.  goshafuc.^^ A.^.  gos,  goose;  hafuc, 
hawk. 

gosling.  (E.)  Formed  from  A.S.  gos, 
goose  (M.  E.  gos'),  with  double  dimin. 
suffix  -l-ing.  And  see  Gossamer. 

Gooseberry.  (F.  — M.  H.  G. ;  a7td  Y..) 
In  Levins.  Put  for  g7'00seberry  (as  gaffer  is 
for  graffer).  The  r  is  retained  in  North.  E. 
grosers,  gooseberries  ;  Burns  has  grozet,  a 
gooseberry.  (The  suffix  -be7'ry  is  English.) 
—  O.  F.  grose*,  groise^,  a  gooseberry,  not 
recorded,  but  occurring  not  only  in  the 
O.  F.  dimin.  form  g7'oisele,  g7vsele,  a  goose¬ 
berry,  but  also  in  Irish  g7'ois-aid,  Gael. 
grois-eid,  W.  grwys,  a  gooseberry,  all 
borrowed  from  M.  E.  The  spelling 
groisele  is  as  old  as  the  13th  century 
(Bartsch).  p.  The  orig.  O.  F.  g7'oise^  or 
grose^  was  borrowed  from  M.  H.  G.  krus, 
curling,  crisped,  whence  G.  k7'ausbeere,  a 
cranberry,  a  rough  gooseberry.  Cf.  Swed. 
k7'usbdr,  a  gooseberry,  from  krus,  crisp, 
curled,  frizzled.  The  name  was  first  given 
to  the  rougher  kinds  of  the  fruit,  from  the 
curling  hairs  on  it ;  similarly.  Levins  gives 
the  Lat.  name  as  uua  crUpa  (frizzled  grape). 
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Gopher,  a  kind  of  wood.  (Heb.)  Heb. 
gopher,  a  wood ;  perhaps  pine  or  fir. 
Gorbellied,  Gorcrow ;  see  Gore  (i). 
Gordian.  (Gk.)  Only  in  the  phr. 
*  Gordian  knot/  i.  e.  intricate  knot.  Named 
from  the  Phrygian  king  Gordius,  who  tied 
it.  An  oracle  declared  that  whoever  loosed 
it  should  reign  over  Asia.  Alexander  cut 
the  knot,  and  applied  the  oracle  to  himself. 
Gore  (i),  clotted  blood.  (E.)  It  for¬ 
merly  meant  filth.  A.  S.  gor,  filth,  dirt,  -f 
Icel.  gor,  gore ;  Swed.  gorr,  dirt. 

gorbellied,  having  a  fat  belly.  (E.) 
Compounded  of  E.  gore,  lit.  filth,  dirt  (also 
the  intestines)  ;  and  belly.  So  also  Swed. 
dial,  garbalg,  a  fat  paunch,  from  gar^  dirt, 
contents  of  the  intestines,  and  balg,  belly. 

gorcrow,  carrion-crow,  (E.)  I.  e. 
go7'e-crow ;  see  above. 

Gore  (2),  a  triangular  piece  let  into  a 
garment,  a  triangular  slip  of  land.  (E.) 
M.  E.  gore.  A.  S.  gdra,  a  spear,  project- 
ing  piece  of  land ;  from  gdr,  a  spear. 
Named  from  the  shape.  So  also  Icel. 
gehd,  a  triangular  slip  of  land,  from  geirr, 
a  spear ;  G.  gehre,  a  wedge,  gusset,  gore ; 
Du.  geer,  a  gusset,  gore. 

Gore  (3),  to  pierce.  (E.)  From  gdr,  a 
spear  (with  the  usual  change  from  d  to 
long  0). 

garlic,  a  plant.  (E.)  A.  S.  gdrledc,  lit. 

‘  spear-leek.’ —  A.  S.  gdr,  a  spear  (above), 
ledc,  a  leek,  plant. 

Gorge,  the  throat,  a  narrow  pass.  (F. — 
L.)  O.  F.  gorge,  throat. -Low  L.  gorgia, 
the  throat ;  also  gorga,  gurga,  variants  of 
1^.  gurges,  a  whirl-pool,  hence  (in  late  L.) 
the  gullet,  from  its  voracity.  Cf.  L. 
gui'gulio,  gullet.  Skt.  gargara,  a  whirl¬ 
pool.  (v'GAR.) 

gargle.  (F.  -L.)  Modified  from  O.  F. 
gargouiller,  ‘to  gargle;’  Cot.  -  O.  F. 
gaigouille,  the  weasand  of  the  throat,  also 
a  gargoyle,  or  mouth  of  a  spout.  Formed 
from  gorge,  the  throat  (above).  So  also 
Span,  gargola,  a  gargoyle ;  Ital.  gaigozza, 
gojgozzo,  gullet,  from  gorga,  the  throat. 

gargoyle,  a  spout.  (F.-L.)  O.  F. 
gargouille  (above). 

gorgeous,  showy,  splendid.  (F.  — L.) 

O.  F.  ‘  gorgeous  Cot.  The  O.  F. 

g07gias  also  meant  a  gorget ;  the  sense  of 
‘  gorgeous  ’  was  orig.  proud,  from  the  swell- 
ing  of  the  throat  in  pride.  Cotgrave  gives 
k.  se  7‘eng07ger,  ‘to  hold  down  the  head, 
or  thrust  the  chin  into  the  neck,  as  some 
do  in  pride,  or  to  make  their  faces  look  the 
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fuller ;  we  ^  say,  to  bridle  it.’  Hence  the 
derivation  is  from  F.  gorge,  throat. 

gorget,  armour  for  the  throat.  (F,  -L.) 
From  gorge,  i.e.  thToa,t. 

gurgle,  to  purl.  (Ital.  "-L.)  In  Spenser, 
Thestylis,  3.  Imitated  from  Ital.  gorgo- 
gliare,  to  purl,  bubble,  boil ;  gorgoglio, 
gurgling  of  a  stream.  —  Ital.  gorgo,  a  whirl¬ 
pool. -L.  gurges,  whirlpool;  cf.  gurgulio, 
gullet. 

Gorgon,  a  monster.  (L.-Gk.)  L.  Gor¬ 
gon,  Gorgo.  ^Gk.  Fopya;,  the  Gorgon.— 
Gk.  yopyos,  fearful. 

Gorilla,  a  kind  of  large  ape.  (O.  Afri¬ 
can.)  An  old  word  revived.  In  the  Peri- 
plus  of  Hanno,  near  the  end,  some  creatures 
are  described  ‘  which  the  interpreters  called 
Gorillas.  ’ 

Gormandise ;  see  Gourmand. 

Gorse.  (E.)  Formerly  gorst.  —  A.  S. 
gorst,  gorse. 

Goshawk,  Gosling;  see  Goose. 
Gospel ;  see  God. 

Gossamer.  (E.)  M.  E.  gossomer,  gose- 
soi7ier,  lit.  ^  goose-sumTnerl  The  prov.  E. 
name  (in  Craven)  is  summer-goose.  Named 
from  the  downy  appearance  of  the  film. 
Also  called  su77imer-colt  (Whitby);  also 
summer-gauze  (corruptly).  Cf.  G.  som- 
merfdden  (lit.  summer-threads),  gossamer  ; 
Du.  zomerdraden,  Swed.  som77iertrdd,  the 
same,  tut  in  G.  it  is  also  called  mddchen- 
so7nmer,  lit.  Maiden  -  summer,  der  alte 
Weiber  S07n7ner,  the  old  women’s  summer. 

It  would  appear  that  sum7ner  is  here  used 
in  the  sense  of  ‘summer-film,’  so  that 
gossamer  =  goose  -  summer -film.  (Better 
spelt  gossomer  or  gossum7ner). 

Gossip ;  see  God. 

Gouge,  hollow- bladed  chisel.  (F.  — Low 
H)  ^  F.  gotige.  —  Low  L.  guvia  (Span. 
gubid). 

Gourd.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  gourde,  formerly 
gouhourde  and  cougourde  (Cot.)  —  L.  cucur- 
bita,  a  gourd. 

Gourmand,  a  glutton.  (F.)  F.  gour¬ 
mand,  ‘  a  glutton,  gormand,  belly-god ;  ’ 
Cot.  Etym.  unknown ;  but  perhaps  of 
Scand.  origin,  and  really  for  ‘gore-man  ;  ’ 
see  Gore  (i),  Gorcrow,  &c.  Dev. gormand¬ 
ise  (fox  gour77ia7id-ise). 

Gout  (i),  a  drop,  disease.  (F.  —  L.) 

M.  E.  goute,  a  disease  supposed  to  be  due 
to  defluxion  of  humours. —  O.  F.  gotite, 
goutte,  a  drop.  -  L.  gutta,  a  drop. 

gutter.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  gotere.  -  O.  F. 
gutiere,  goutiere  (Littre,  s.  v.  gouttih'e,  a 
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gutter).  Esp.  used  for  catching  drops  from 
the  eaves  of  a  roof.  —  L.  gutta,  a  drop. 
Gout  (2),  taste ;  see  Gust  (2). 

Govern.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  gouer7ien. 

—  O.  F.  gove7'7ter.'^'L.  guber7iare,  to  steer 
a  ship,  rule.  -  Gk.  Kv(i€pvav,  to  steer. 

Gowan,  a  daisy.  (Gael.)  Gael,  and  Irish 
gi(ga7i,  a  bud,  flower,  daisy. 

Gown,  a  loose  robe.  (C.)  M.  E.  goime. 

—  W.  gw7i,  a  loose  robe  ;  Irish  gu7i7i,  Gael, 
and  Com.  guTt ;  hlanx  gooTZ. 

Grab,  to  seize.  (Scand.)  Swed.  grabba, 
to  grasp.  Allied  to  Gripe. 

Grace.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  g7'ace.  —  L.  gz'atia. 

—  L.  g7'atiis,  dear,  pleasing.  Allied  to  Gk. 

joy?  favour,  Skt.  hary^  to  desire, 

and  to  E.  Yearn.  (y^GHAR.)  Der. 
dis-g7'ace. 

agree,  to  accord.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
ag7'ee7',  to  receive  favourably.  F.  a  gre, 
favourably.  —  O.  F.  a  (L.  ad),  according  to; 
g7'e,  gret,  pleasure,  from  L.  g7'atu?n,  neut. 
oi g7'atus  (above).  Der.  dis-ag)'ee, 

congratulate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
C07igratula7d,  to  wish  much  joy.  —  L.  co7i- 
{cu77i),  with;  g7'atulari,  to  wish  joy,  from 
adj.  g7'atus, 

grateful,  pleasant.  (Hybrid  ;  F.  —  L. 
afid  E.)  The  first  syllable  is  from  O.  F. 
g7'at,  pleasing,  from  L.  gmtus ;  with  E. 
suffix  -ful. 

gratify.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  gratijier.  —  L. 
gi'atificare,  gratijicari,  to  please.  —  L.  gi'ati-, 
for  grains,  pleasing ;  and  -ficaz'e,  for  facere, 
to  make.  Der.  g7'atific-at-io7i, 

gratis,  freely.  (L.)  L.  gratis,  adv., 
freely ;  put  for  gz'atiis,  abl.  pi.  of  gratia, 
grace ;  see  Grace. 

gratitude.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  gratitude.^ 
Low  L.  g7'atitudmem,  acc.  of  gratitudo, 
thankfulness.  —  L.  g7'atus,  pleasing. 

gratuitous,  freely  given.  (L.)  L.  g7'a- 
tultus,  freely  given.  Fxom  grains. 

gratuity,  a  present.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
g7'atuite,  ^  a  free  gift ;  ’  Cot.  —  Low  L. 
g7'atnitate7?i,  acc.  of  g7'atnitas.  —  L.  g7'atni- 
tns  (above). 

gratulate,  to  congratulate.  (L.)  From 
pp.  of  L.  gratnlari,  to  wish  a  person  joy. 
As  if  from  an  adj.  gratnlns^,  joyful ;  from 
L.  grains,  pleasing. 

ingratiate,  to  commend  to  the  favour 
of.  (L.)  Coined  from  L.  in,  in  ;  gratia, 
favour,  grace. 

ingrate,  ungrateful.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  mg7'at. 
L.  in-grains,  not  pleasing. 

Grade,  a  degree.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  grade,  a 


degree.  —  L.  gz'adtwi,  acc.  of  g7‘adus,  a 
degree,  step.  —  L.  gradi  (pp.  gz'cssns),  to 
step,  walk,  go.  (^GARDH.) 

aggress,  to  attack,  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ag- 
gresser.^F.  aggressns,  pp.  of  aggz'cdi  (  = 
ad-gradi),  to  assail. 

congress,  a  meeting  together.  (L.)  L. 
congressns.  —  L.  cozigressns,  pp.  of  C07i-g7'edi, 
to  meet  together. 

degrade.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  degrader,  to 
deprive  of  rank  or  office.  —  L.  deg7'ada7'e,  the 
same.  —  L.  de,  from  ;  gradus,  rank. 

degree.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  degre,  degret,  a 
step,  rank ;  orig.  a  step  down  (used  of 
stairs).  — L.  de,  down;  gradns,  a  step. 

digress,  lit.  to  step  aside.  (L.)  L. 
digressns,  pp.  of  digredi  (=  dis -gradi),  to 
go  aside. 

egress,  a  going  out.  (L.)  L.  egressns. 

—  L.  egressns,  pp.  of  e-gredi,  to  go  out. 
gradient,  a  gradually  rising  slope.  (L.) 

L.  gradient-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  gradi,  to 
walk,  advance. 

gradual,  advancing  by  steps.  (L.) 
Orig.  gradnal,  sb.,  a  service-book  called  in 
Lat.  gradnale,  and  in  E.  gi'adnal  or  grayl. 

—  Low  L.  gradnalis,  only  in  neut.  gj'aduale, 
a  service-book  of  portions  sung  hi  gi'adibns , 
i.  e.  on  the  steps  (of  the  Qho\x).’^F. gradn-s, 
a  step. 

graduate.  (L.)  Low  L.  gi-aduatus, 
one  who  has  taken  a  degree. —  L.  gi'adn-s, 
degree. 

grail  (i),  a  gradual,  a  servdce-book.  (F. 

—  L.)  M.  E.  graile,  grayle.^^O.  F.  greel. 

—  Low  L.  g7'adale,  also  called  gi'adnale ; 
see  gradual. 

grallatory.  (L.)  A  term  applied  to 
wading  birds. —  L.  gi'allator,  a  walker  on 
stilts.  —  L.  grallce  (short  for  gradnlcs),  stilts. 

—  L.  gradus,  a  step. 

ingredient,  that  which  enters  into  a 
compound.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  higi'edient  (the 
same).  — L.  ingi'edieiit-,  stem  of  pres.  pt. 
of  in-g}'edi,  to  enter  upon,  begin  (hence  to 
enter  into).  — L.  in,  in  ;  gi'adi,  to  go. 
ingress.  (L.)  L.  higressus,  an  entering. 

—  L.  higressus,  pp.  of  in-gredi  (above), 
progress,  advancement.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 

p7'ogrez  (F.  pi'ogres).^!^.  progressnni,  acc. 
of  progressus,  an  advance.  — L.  progressus, 
pp.  oi pr0’g7'edi,  to  go  forward. 

regress,  return.  (L.)  L.  regressns,  sb. 

—  L.  regressns,  pp.  of  re-gredi,  to  go 
back.  —  L.  re-,  back  ;  gradi,  to  go. 

retrograde,  going  backward.  (L.)  L. 
retrogradus,  adj.,  used  of  a  planet, —L. 
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retro-gradi,  to  go  backward.  Hence  retro¬ 
grade,  verb. 

retrogression.  (L.)  Coined  from  pp. 
ofL.  retro-gradi  (above). 

transgression.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  trans- 
gression.  —  L.  acc.  transg7'essionem,  a  pas¬ 
sage  across,  in  late  Lat.  a  transgression.  — 
L.  transgressus,  pp.  of  trans-gredi,  to  go 
across. 

Gradient,  Graduate ;  see  Grade. 
Graft,  Graff ;  see  Graphic. 

Grail  (i)  ;  see  Grade. 

Grail  (2),  the  Holy  Dish  at  the  Last 
Supper.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  The  etymology 
was  very  early  falsified  by  an  intentional 
change  from  San  Great  (Holy  Dish)  to 
Sang  Real  (Royal  Blood,  perversely  taken 
to  mean  Real  Blood).  —  O.  F.  graal,  great, 
grasat,  a  flat  dish  j  with  numerous  other 
forms,  both  in  O.  F.  and  Low  L.  It 
would  appear  that  the  word  was  corrupted 
in  various  ways  from  Low  L.  cratetla,  a 
small  bowl,  dimin.  of  crater^  a  bowl ;  see 
Crater. 

Grail  (3),  fine  sand.  (F.  -L.)  In  Spen- 
ser,  F.  Q.  i.  7.  6;  Vis.  Bellay,  st.  12.— 
O.  Y.  graite,  fine,  small  (F.  -  L. 

gracilis,  slender. 

Grain.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  grem.^mO.  F. 
gram.  —  L.  granum,  a  grain,  corn.  Cog¬ 
nate  with  E.  Corn.  (y^GAR.) 

engrain,  ingrain,  to  dye  of  a  fast 
colour.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  engreynen,  to  dye 
in  grain,  i.  e.  of  a  fast  colour.  Coined 
from  F .  en  (L.  in) ;  and  O.  F.  graine,  ‘  the 
seed  of  herbs,  also  grain,  wherewith  cloth 
is  died  in  grain,  scarlet  die,  scarlet  in 
graine ;  ’  Cot.  From  L.  granu?n, 
garner.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  garner.^ 

O.  F.  gernier,  variant  of  g7'enier,  a  gra¬ 
nary.  -1  L.  granaria,  a  granary.  —  L. 
granum,  com. 

garnet.  (F.»»L.)  M.  E.  garnet,  also 
spelt  granat.^O.Y.  grenat,  ^a  precious 
stone  called  a  granat  or  garnet,’  Cot. ; 
Low  L.  granatus.  So  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  seeds  of  the  pomegra¬ 
nate,  or  malum  granatum,  lit.  seeded  apple. 

granum,  a  grain,  seed, 
granary,  store-house  for  grain.  (L.) 

L.  granaria  ;  see  garner  above. 

grange,  a  farm-house.  (F.-L.)  O.  F. 
grange,  a  barn,  a  farm-house.  -  Low  L. 
granea,  a  bam.  •-  L.  granum,  corn. 

granite,  a  hard  stone.  (Ital.  -  L.)  Ital 
granito,  granite,  speckled  stone.  -  Ital. 
granito,  pp.  of  granire,  to  reduce  to  grains  | 
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(hence,  to  speckle).  —  lta.1. gi'ano,  a  grain.  — 
L.  gi'anum,  a  grain. 

granule,  a  little  grain.  (L.)  L.  g7'a- 
nulu77i,  dimin.  of  granum. 

grenade,  a  war-missile.  (F.-Span.- 
L.)  Formerly  also  granado,  which  is  the 
Span.  form.  Named  from  its  likeness  to  a 
pomegranate, ^  being  filled  with  combus¬ 
tibles  as  tnat  is  with  seeds.  ■■  O.  Y .  grenade 
*  a  pomegranet,  a  ball  of  wild-fire  ;  ’  Cot! 
"  Span.  g7'anada,  the  same  5  granado ,  full 
of  seeds.  —  L.  granatus,  full  of  seeds.  —  L. 
granuin.  Der.  g7'e7iad-ier. 

Grail  atory;  see  Grade. 

Gramercy ;  see  Grand. 

Grainineous.  (L.)  From  L.  gramin-, 
stem  of  gramen,  grass.  (y’GAR.) 
Grammar.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  M.  E. 
grammere.  -  O.  F.  gramaire  (XHI  cent.)  - 
YowY. gra7nmarid^,  not  found,  but  regularly 
formed  from  Low  L.  graiiitna,  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet.  —  Gk.  ypdfXfjLa,  a  letter.  —  Gk. 
ypacpeiv,  to  write.  See  Graphic. 

anagram,  a  change  in  a  word  due  to 
transposition  of  letters.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  F. 
anagrainme.  —  L.  anagramma.  —  Gk.  dvd- 
ypa/xfxa.  -  Gk.  dm,  up,  here  used  distribu- 
tively ;  ypafxfxa,  a  letter  of  the  alphabet 
(above). 

diagram.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  diagramma, 
a  scale,  gamut  (hence,  sketch,  plan).-Gk. 
hiaypaixpa,  a  figure,  plan,  gamut.  -  Gk. 
diaypdcpeLv,  to  mark  out  by  lines,  describe. 

-  Gk.  did,  through ;  ypdcpeir,  to  write, 
epigram,  a  short  poem.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.) 

F .  epigra7n7ne.  -  L.  epigra77i77ia.  -  Gk.  Im- 
ipyi^a,  an  inscription,  epigram.  -  Gk.  Ittl- 
ypa<p€iv,  to  inscribe.  —  Gk.  Itt/,  upon  :  ypd~ 
(p€iv,  to  write. 

grammatical.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  O.  F. 
grammatical;  from  Y.gra77i7naticus,  gramma¬ 
tical.  —  Gk.  ypafipariKos,  versed  in  one’s  let¬ 
ters.  -  Gk.  ypafifxaT-,  stem  ofYpd/iyaa,  aletter. 
Grampus ;  see  Grand. 

Granary ;  see  Grain. 

Grand,  great.  (F  .  —  L.)  O.  F.  g7'and. 

-  L.  grande7n,  acc.  of  grandis,  great.  Prob. 
allied  to  Grave. 

aggrandise.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.  agg7'andis-, 
stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  agg7'andir,  to  enlarge. 
Put  for  ag7'andir  (with  one  g).  —  F.  <2  (for 
L.  ad)  ;  and  grandir  (L.  grandire),  to  in¬ 
crease,  from  grand,  great  (above). 

gaffer,  an  old  man,  grandfather.  (F. — 

L. ;  and  E.)  Put  for  gra77ifer,  West  E. 
form  of  grand-father. 

gammer,  an  old  lady,  grandmother. 
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(F.  — L. ;  and^.)  Put  ioT grammer^  West. 
E.  form  of  grand-77iother. 

gramercy,  thanks.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly 
graund  mercy ,  Chaucer,  C.  T.  8964.  —  F. 
gi'a^td  vierciy  great  thanks ;  see  Grand  and 
Mercy. 

grampus,  a  large  fish.  (Ital.  or  Span. 

—  L.)  Spelt  A. D.  1655.  A  cor¬ 

ruption,  either  of  Ital.  g7'an  pesce  or  Span. 
gra7t  pez,  i.e.  great  fish.  —  L.  grandis  piscis^ 
great  fish. 

grandee,  a  Spanish  nobleman.  (Span, 

—  L.)  Span.  gra7ide,  great ;  also,  a  noble¬ 
man.  —  L.  g7'a7ide77i,  acc.  of  grandis,  great. 

grandeur,  greatness.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
gra7ideur\  formed  with  suffix  ^eur  (L. 
-ore77i),  from  g7'a7id,  great. 

grandiloquent,  pompous  in  speech. 
(L.)  Coined  from  L.  gra7idi-,  crude  form 
of  gra7tdis,  great ;  and  loquent-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  loqid,  to  speak.  The  true  L. 
form  is  gra7tdiloquens. 

Grange,  Granite  ;  see  Grain. 

Grant ;  see  Creed. 

Granule ;  see  Grain. 

Grape.  (F.  —  M.  H.  G.)  O.  F.  g7'appe, 

‘  bunch,  or  cluster  of  grapes ;  ’  Cot.  [In 
E.,  the  sense  has  changed,  from  cluster  to 
single  berry.]  The  orig.  sense  of  g7'appe 
was  ‘  a  hook,’  then  clustered  fruit.  — 
M.  H.  G.  krapfe,  O.  H.  G.  chrapho,  a  hook. 

—  M.  H.  G.  kripfen,  to  seize,  clutch  ;  see 
Cramp.  The  senses  of  ‘  hook  ’  and  ‘  clus¬ 
ter  ’  result  from  that  of  ‘  clutching.  ’ 

grapnel,  a  grappling  -  iron.  (F.  — 
!M.  H.  G.)  M.  Y..  grape7iel,  Dimin.  of  O.  F. 
grappvn,  a  grapnel.  —  O.  F.  grappe,  a  hook 
(above). 

grapple,  to  clutch.  (F.  —  M.  H.  G.) 
Properly  to  seize  with  a  grapnel. —  O.  F. 
g7'appil,  sb.,  ‘  the  g7'apple  of  a  ship ;  *  Cot. 

—  O.  F.  gi'appe,  a  hook  (above). 

Graphic,  descriptive,  pertaining  to  writ¬ 
ing.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  graphicus,  belonging 
to  painting  or  drawing.  —  Gk.  ypacpiKos,  the 
same.  —  Gk.  ypd(p€LV,  to  write.  Allied  to 
Grave  (i). 

graft,  grafF,  to  insert  buds  on  a  stem. 
(F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Graft  is  a  corrupt  form 
for  graff,  and  due  to  confusion  with  graffed, 
pp.  Shak.  has  graft.  Rich.  Ill,  iii.  7- 
127.  M.E.  graffen,  to  graff,  from  graffe, 
sb.  -  O.  F.  grajfe,  a  sort  of  pencil,  also  a 
slip  for  grafting,  because  it  resembled  a 
pointed  pencil  in  shape.  —  L.  graphiu7n,  a 
style  to  write  with.  —  Gk.  ypacpiov,  ypa<pGov, 
the  same.  —  Gk.  ypdcp^iv,  to  write. 


programme,  program.  (F.  -  L.— 

Gk.)  Now  spelt  as  if  from  Y .  prog7'a77ime ; 
ioxvcrtdis  prog7'a7n77ia  (1706)?  from  Y.  pro- 
gra7n7na.  —  Gk.  irpoypafxpLa,  a  public  notice 
in  writing.  -  Gk.  irpo,  beforehand ;  ypaupsi, 
from  ypd(p€iv,  to  write. 

Grapnel,  Grapple ;  see  Grape. 

Grasp.  (E.)  M.  E.  graspefi,  used  in  the 
sense  '  to  grope.’  Put  for  grapsen  (like 
clasp  E.  clapsen'),  an  extension  from 
a  base  g7'ap-,  closely  allied  to  Grope,  q.  v. 

Grass.  (E.)  M.  E.  gi'as,  gres,  also  gers. 
A.  S.  gcers,  grces.  -f-  Du.  Icel.  Goth.  G. 
gras  ;  Swed.  and  Dan.  g7'ds, 

graze  (2),  to  feed  cattle.  M.  E.  grasen, 
vb.  —  M.  E.  gras,  grass  (above).  Der. 
graz-i-er  (cf.  bow-y-er,  law-y-er). 

Grate  (i),  a  framework  of  iron  bars ; 
see  Crate. 

Grate  (2),  to  mb,  scrape.  (F.  — Scand.) 
O.  F.  grater  (F.  g7'atter)  ;  Low  L.  C7'ata7'e, 
—  Swed.  kratta,  Dan.  k7'atte,  to  scrape. 
Grateful,  Gratiify- ;  see  Grace. 
Gratis,  Gratitude ;  see  Grace. 
Gratuitous,  Gratulate  ;  see  Grace. 
Grave  (i),  to  cut,  engrave.  (E.)  M.  E. 
gj'auen.  A.  S.  grafan,  pt.  t.  grof  +  Du. 
g7'aven,  Dan.  grave,  Icel.  grafa,  Swed. 
grafva,  Goth.,  graban,  G.  graben,  Gk.  ypdcp- 
€LV,  L.  scribere.  (^  SKARBH.)  Der. 
grave,  sb.,  a  thing  cut  or  dug  out. 

engrave.  (Hybrid;  Y,andYl)  From 
E.  grave,  with  prefix  en-  (F.  en,  L.  in)  ; 
suggested  by  F.  engraver,  in  which  graver 
is  of  Teut.  origin. 

groove.  (Du.)  Du.^;"^^^r^>^z^^,agrave, 
a  channel,  a  groove.  —  Du.  graven  (above). 

grove,  a  collection  of  trees.  (E.)  M.  E. 
groue  (with  z^  =  z/).  — A.  S.  grdf,  a  grove; 
properly  a  glade.  Allied  to  Grave  (i). 

Grave  (2),  sad.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.  grave. 

L.  g7'aue77i,  acc.  of  g7'auis,  heavy.  +  Gk. 
papvs,  Skt.  guru,  heavy. 

aggravate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  ag- 
grauare,  to  add  to  a  load.  —  L.  ag-  (^  =  ad), 
to  ;  grauare,  to  load,  from  grauis,  heavy. 

aggrieve.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  ag7'eue7t.  — 
O.  F.  agrever,  to  overwhelm.  —  O.  F.  a,  to  ; 
grever,  to  burden.  —  L.  ad,  to  ;  grauard,  to 
burden,  g7'auare,  to  weigh  down,  from 
grauis,  heavy. 

grief.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  grief,  gref  - 
O.  F.  grief,  g7'ef,  burdensome,  sad,  heavy. 
—  L  grauis,  Der.  grieve,  vb. ,  O.  F.  grever , 
L.  g7'auare,  to  burden  ;  from  grauis. 
Gravel.  (F.  —  C.)  M.  E.  gratiel.  —  O. F. 
gravele,  dimin.  of  O.  F.  grave,  gravel.  Of 
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Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Bret,  grouan^  gravel, 
Corn.  groWf  gravel,  W.  gro,  pebbles. 
Gravy;  see  Greaves  (i). 

Gray.  (E.)  M.  E.  graj/^  grey,  A.  S. 
gr<kg.’\‘V>\x.  graauw,  grdr,  graa, 
Swed.  grd,  G.  grau^  L.  rauus,  Gk.  ypaios, 
aged,  gray. 

Graze  (i),  to  scrape  slightly.  (F.?  — L.?) 
Formerly  gj'ase.  Apparently  a  coined 
word,  founded  on  rase,  i.e.  to  scrape  ;  the 
initial  g  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
verb  to  grate.  See  Rase. 

Graze  (2) ;  see  Grass. 

Grease ;  see  Crass. 

Great.  (E.)  M.  E.  ^ret,  greet.  A.  S. 
gredt.^Dxi.  groot,  G.  gross, 

groat,  a  coin  worth  ^d.  (Du.)  M.  E. 
grote.^  O.  Low  G.  grote,  a  coin  of  Bremen  ; 
rneaning  ‘  great,’  because  large  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  the  copper  coins  {Schwaren) 
formerly  in  use  there  ;  cf.  Du.  groot,  great, 
cognate  with  E.  great. 

Greaves  ( i ),  Graves,  sediment  of  melted 
tallow.  (Scand.)  O.  Swed.  grefwar,  dirt ; 
ljus-grefwar,  lit.  ‘  light-dirt,’  refuse  of  tal¬ 
low  in  candle-making  ;  Swed.  dial,  grevar, 
pb,  greaves,  -f-  Low  G.  greven,  greaves,  G. 
griebe, 

gravy.  (Scand.)  Formerly  orig. 

an  adj.  formed  from  greave  (for  greaves^, 
refuse  of  tallow.  Hence  gi'avy  is  (i) 
tallowy,  (2)  fat,  gravy. 

Greaves  (2),  leg-armour.  (F.)  O.  F. 
greves,  ‘boots,  also  greaves;’  Cot.  Cf. 
Span,  grebas,  greaves,  pi.  of  greba.  -  O.  F. 
greve,  the  shank,  shin.  Origin  unknown. 

Grebe,  a  bird.  (F.  -■  C.)  F.  grebe. 
reamed  from  its  crest. -•  Bret,  krib,  a  comb, 
kriben,  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  a  bird’s  head. 
So  also  Corn,  and  W.  crib,  comb,  crest. 
Corn,  criban,  W.  cribyn,  a  crest,  tuft. 
Greedy.  (E.)  A.  S.  grcedig,  gredig.  + 
Du.  gretig,  Icel.  grdfSugr,  Dan.  graadig, 
Goth,  gredags ;  Skt.  gsidhra,  greedy,  from 
gxidh,  to  be  greedy.  (^GARDH.)  Der. 
greed,  hunger;  answering  to  Icel.  grd^r, 
Goth,  gredus,  hunger. 

Green.  (E.)  M.  E.  green.  A.  S.  grene. 

+  Du.  ^^^,  grcenn,  Dan.  ^sN^de.grdn, 

G.  griin,  Gk.  ')(X(x)pos,  Skt.  hari,  green  or 
yellow.  (-y^GHAR.)  Allied  to  Yellow  and 
Grow.  Green  is  the  colour  of  growing 
herbs.  Der.  greens,  pi.  sb. 

Greet  (i),  to  salute.  (E.)  M.  E.  greten. 
A.  o.  gretan,  to  visit,  address.  ^  Du. 
groeten,  G.  griissen. 

Greet  (2),  to  cry,  weep.  (E.)  M.  E. 
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greten.  A.  S.  grdetan,  gretan.  +  Icel. 
grdta,  Dan.  grcede,  Swed.  grata,  Goth. 
gretan,  Cf.  Skt.  hrad,  to  sound,  roar. 

^  Gregarious.  (L.)  L.  gregarius,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  flock.  —  L.  greg-em,  acc.  of  grex,  a 
flock. 

aggregate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  ag- 
gregare,  to  collect  into  a  flock.  -  L.  ag-  (for 
to ;  greg-,  stem  of  grex,  a  flock, 
congregate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
con-gregare,  to  collect  into  a  flock. 

egregious,  excellent.  (L.)  L.  egregius, 
chosen  out  of  a  flock,  excellent.  —  L.  e, 
out ;  greg-,  stem  of  grex,  a  flock. 

segregate,  to  separate  from  others. 
(L.)  From  pp.  of  segregare,  to  set  apart 
from  a  flock. —  L.  se-,  apart;  greg-,  stem  of 

grex. 

Grenade ;  see  Grain. 

Grey;  the  same  as  Gray. 

Greyhound.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  greihound. 

—  Icel.  greyhundr,  a  greyhound.  —  Icel. 

grey,  a  dog;  /iwzdr,  abound.  The  Icel. 
grey  is  also  used  a/one  in  the  same  sense  of 
greyhound  ;  cf.  greybaka,  a  bitch,  f  Not 
allied  to  gray,  which  is  spelt  grdr  in 
Icelandic. 

Griddle,  a  pan  for  baking  cakes.  (C.) 
Also  called  M.  E.  gredil.  -  W. 

gi'edyll,  greidell,  gradell,  a  circular  iron 
plate  to  bake  on,  griddle  ;  from  greidio,  to 
scorch,  singe.  ^  Irish  greideal,  griddle ; 
from  greadahn,  I  scorch.  Der.  Hence 
M.  E.  gredire,  a  griddle,  afterwards  turned 
into  gridiron,  by  confusion  with  M.  E.  ire 

—  E.  iron. 

Gride,  to  cut  through.  (E.)  See  Yard. 
Grief,  Grieve ;  see  Grave  (2). 

Griffin,  Griffon.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  Bet¬ 
ter  griffon.  M.  E.  griffon.  -  F.  griffon  ; 
formed  from  Low  L.  griffus,  a  griffon.  — 
L.^  gryphus,  extended  form  of  gryps,  a 
griffon.  -  Gk.  ypv^p  (stem  ypviT-),  a  griffon, 
a  fabulous  animal  supposed  to  have  a 
hooked  beak.  —  Gk.  ypviros,  curved,  hook- 
beaked. 

Grig,  a  small  eel,  a  cricket.  (Scand.) 
Weakened  form  of  czHck,  still  preserved  in 
crick-et\  cf.  Lowl.  Sc.  czHck,  a  tick,  louse. 

—  Swed.  dial,  krik,  kz'dk,  a  creeping  crea¬ 
ture.  -  Swed.  dial,  h'dka,  to  creep ;  cf.  G. 
kriechen,  to  creep.  %  In  phr.  ‘as  merry 
as  a  grig,*  grig  is  for  Gree/e  (Troil.  i.  2. 

1 1 8);  Merygreek  is  a  character  in  Ud all’s 
Roister  Doister ;  from  grcecari,  to  live 
like  Greeks,  i.  e.  luxuriously. 

Grill ;  see  Crate. 
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Grim,  fierce.  (E.)  A.  S.  grim;  allied 
to  g7'a?7iy  fierce,  angry,  furious.  +  Icel. 
grimi7i7%  grim,  gra77ir^  angry ;  Dan.  grim^ 
grim,  g7'a77i^  angry ;  G.  g7‘i77i7?i,  fary,  gram^ 
hostile.  Allied  to  Gk.  xpofJ-rj,  xpof^oSj  noise. 
(VGHARM,  from  ^GHAR.) 

Grimace.  (F.  — Scand.)  F.  grwtace,  *a 
crabd  looke,’  Cot.  — Icel.  grima,  a  mask, 
hood ;  whence  gri77iU7na^r,  a  man  in  dis¬ 
guise.  A  grwiace  disguises  the  face.  Cf. 
A.S.  gri77ia,  a  mask.  Perhaps  allied  to  Grin. 

Grimalkin,  a  cat.  (E. ;  partly  O.  H.  G.) 
Prob.  for  g7'ay  Malkhi^  the  latter  being  a 
cat's  name.  Malkin  =  Mald-khi,  dimin.  of 
A/ald=  Aland,  i.e.  Matilda  ;  from  O.  H.  G. 
Alahthilt.  Here  =  might ;  means 
battle. 

Grime.  (Scand.)  Swed.  dial,  grima,  a 
smut  on  the  face  ;  Dan.  g7'i7n,  grii77i,  lamp¬ 
black,  soot,  grime  ;  Icel.  g7'i7na,  a  disguise, 
mask.  Allied  to  Grimace. 

Grin,  to  snarl,  grimace.  (E.)  M.  E. 
gren7ien.  A.  S.  greniiian,  to  grin. 
grij7ie7i,  to  weep,  fret ;  \z€i.  g7'e7ija,  to  howl, 
T)2in.g7'i7ie,  to  grin,  simper,  Swed.  grma,  G. 
g7'einen.  Allied  to  Groan,  and  to  Grim. 
Grind.  (E.)  A.  S.  grmdan,  pt.  t.  gra7id, 
grunde7t.  Allied  to  1^.  fri-ai'e,  to  rub, 
Gk.  1^0  graze,  Skt.  ghiish,  to  grind. 

(VGHAR.) 

grist,  a  supply  of  com  to  be  ground. 
(E.)  A.  S.  grist.  From  the  base  g7'i-  of 
g7'ind ;  cf.  blast  from  blow. 

gristle.  (E.)  A.  S.  g7'istle,  cartilage ; 
allied  to  g7'ist,  and  A.  S.  g7'istbita7t,  to  gnash 
the  teeth.  From  the  base  of  grind,  with 
reference  to  the  necessity  of  crunching  it  if 
eaten.  So  also  Du.  knarsbeen,  gristle, 
from  k7iarse7i,  to  crunch. 

Gripe.  (E.)  A.  S.  gripa7i,  pt.  t.  grdp, 
pp.  gripe7i,  to  seize.  +  Du.  grijpen,  Icel. 
gripa,  Swed.  gTdpa,  Dan.  gribe,  Goth. 
greipa7i.  G.  g7'eifen,  Russ,  grabito,  Skt. 
grah  (Vedic^mM),  to  seize.  (y'GARBH.) 
Allied  to  g7'ab,  grasp. 

grip.  (F.  —  Teut.)  A  late  word.  —  F. 
gripper ;  of  Teut.  origin. 

grope.  (E.)  A.  S.  grdpian,  to  seize, 
handle ;  hence,  to  feel  one’s  way.  —  A.  S. 
grdp.  pt.  t.  of  g7'ipan  (above).  See  Grasp. 
Grisette,  Grisled ;  see  Grizzly. 
Griskin.  (Scand.)  The  lit.  sense  is 
‘  little  pig,’  now  spine  of  a  hog.  Dimin. 
from  M.  E.  gris,  a  pig.  —  Icel.  griss,  a 
young  pig  ;  Dan.  griis,  Swed.  gris,  pig.  -j" 
Gk.  a  young  pig. 

Grisly,  terrible.  (E.)  A.  S.  gryslic, 


terrible.  Formed  with  suffix  -He  (like) 
from  grysan,  only  found  in  comp,  dgrysan, 
to  shudder  with  horror.  Allied  to  G. 
grausig,  causing  horror,  and  to  Gruesome. 
Grist,  Gristle ;  see  Grind. 

Grit,  coarse  sand.  (E.)  Formerly  greet. 
A.  S.  great,  grit.  +  O.  Fries,  gret,  Icel. 
grjot,  G.  gries.  (From  a  base  GRUT.) 

groats,  grain  of  oats.  (E.)  M.  E. 
g7'otes.  A.  S.  grdta7i,  pi.  groats,  A.  S.  Leech- 
doms,  iii.  292.  Allied  to  Grit. 

grout,  coarse  meal ;  grouts,  dregs. 
(E.)  M.  E.  grut.  A.  S.  griit,  coarse  meal, 
-f-  Du.  grut ;  Icel.  grautr,  porridge,  Dan. 
gr'dd.  Swed.  grot,  boiled  groats  ;  G.  griitze, 
groats ;  Lithuan.  g7'udas,  com ;  L.  ruduSj 
rubble.  Allied  to  Grit. 

gruel.  (F.  —  O.  Low  G.)  O.  F.  ^uel 
(F.  gruaul)  —  Low  L.  grutellum,  dimin.  of 
grutiun,  meal.  —  O.  Low  G.  and  Du.  g7'ut, 
grout  (above). 

Grizzly,  Grizzled,  grayish.  (F.  — M. 
H.  G.)  From  M.  E.  grisel,  a  gray-haired 
man.  —  F.  gris,  gray.  —  M.  H.  G.  gris, 
gray  ;  cf.  G.  greis,  a  gray-haired  man. 

grisette,  a  gay  young  Frenchwoman  of 
the  lower  class.  (F.  —  M.  H.  G.)  F.  gris¬ 
ette;  named  from  the  cheap  gray  dress 
which  they  used  to  wear.  —  F.  gris,  gray 
(above). 

Groan.  (E.)  M.  E.  g7'07ien.  A.  S. 
grdnia7i,  to  groan.  Allied  to  Grin. 

Groat ;  see  Great. 

Groats ;  see  Grit. 

Grocer ;  see  Gross. 

Grog,  Grogram  ;  see  Gross. 

Groin,  the  fork  of  the  body,  where  the 
legs  divide.  (Scand.)  The  same  as  prov. 
E.  g7'ain,  the  place  where  the  branch  of  a 
tree  forks,  the  groin.  —  Icel.  grein,  a  branch, 
arm  ;  Dan.  green,  Swed.  gren,  branch,  arm, 
fork.  Der.  g7'oin-ed,  having  angular  curves 
that  fork  off. 

Groom.  (E.)  Prob.  for  goom.  We  find, 
indeed,  O.  Du.  grotn,  Icel.  gromr,  a  boy, 
lad  ;  but  these  have  no  obvious  etymology, 
and  may  be  the  same  as  O.  Du.  g077i,  Icel. 
gumi,  a  man.  If  the  r  can  thus  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  the  etym.  is  from  A.  S.  guma,  a 
man,  allied  to  Icel.  gu77ti,  Goth.  gu7?ia,  L. 
homo,  a  man.  In  the  comp,  bride-groom, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  r  is  intrusive  j 
see  Bridegroom. 

Groove ;  see  Grave  (i). 

Grope ;  see  Gripe. 

Gross.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  gros  (F.  grosse), 
gross,  great.  —  L.  grossus,  fat,  thick. 
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engross,  to  write  in  large  letters,  to 
occupy  wholly.  (F.  -  L.)  The  former 
(legal)  sense  is  the  older.  From  F.  en  gros^ 
in  large,  i.  e.  in  large  characters.  -  L.  in, 
in ;  grossus,  large. 

grocer.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly  gvosscT  or 
engrosser,  a  wholesale  dealer.  -  O.  F.  gras¬ 
sier,  a  wholesale  dealer.  -  O.  F.  gros,  great 
(above).  Der.  grocer-y,  formerly  grossery, 
grog,  spirits  and  water.  (F.  -L.)  Short 
from  grogram;  it  had  its  name  from 
Admiral  Vernon,  nicknamed  O/d  Grog, 
from  hisgrograin  breeches  (ab.  a.d.  1745)  • 
he  ordeied  the  sailors  to  dilute  their  rum 
with  water. 

grogram,  a  stuff.  (F.-L.)  Formerly 
grogran,  so  called  from  its  coarse  grain.  - 
O.  F.  grosgrain,  grogram.  —  O.  F.  gros, 
coarse ;  grain,  grain. 

Grot,  Grotto,  Grotesque  ;  see 
Crypt. 

Ground.  (E.)  A.  S.  grund.  (Very 
likely  from  A.  S.  grund-en,  pp.  of  grindan, 
to  grind ;  the  orig.  sense  being  fine  dust.) 
+  Du.  grand,  Icel.  grunnr,  Dan.  Swed. 
G.  grund',  Lithuan.  gruntas,  Cf.  Irish 
grunnt,  ground,  base. 

groundling,  a  spectator  in  the  pit  of  a 
theatre.  (E.)  From  ground,  with  double 
dimin.  suffix  -l-ing,  with  a  contemptuous 
force. 

grounds,  dregs.  (C.)  This  peculiar 
sense  appears  to  be  Celtic.  - 

lees  ;  from  grunnd,  bottom,  ground  ;  Irish 
gruntas,  dregs,  from  grunnt,  the  bottom. 
So  called  from  being  at  the  bottom. 

groundsel,  a  small  plant.  (E.)  Also 
grounds2vell  (Holland’s  tr.  of  Pliny).  A.  S. 
grundeswelge,  lit.  ‘  ground-swallower,’  i.  e.' 
abundant  weed.  —  A.  S.  grund,  ground  ; 
swelgan,  to  swallow. 

groundsill,  threshold.  (E.)  From 

ground  and  sill,  q.  v.  Also  spelt  zrunsel 
(Milton). 

Group ;  see  Crop. 

Grouse,  a  bird.  (F.)  Grouse  appears 
to  be  a  false  form,  evolved  from  the  old 
word  grice,  which  seems  to  have  been 
^ken  as  a  pi.  form  (cf.  mouse,  mice).  — 
O.Y  griesche,  gray,  speckled;  perdrix 
griesche,  the  gray  partridge,  poule  griesche, 
a  moorhen,  the  hen  of  the  grice  or  moor- 
game  ;  Cot.  The  oldest  form  is  greoches 
(13th  cent.,  in  Littre,  s.  v.  grilche),  Per- 
haps  grouse  may  answer  to  this  O,  F. 
greoches.  Origin  unknown^ 

Grout ;  see  Grit. 
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Grove  ;  see  Grave  (i). 

Grovel,  to  fall  flat  on  the  ground. 
(Scand.)  Due  to  M.  E.  groveling,  properly 
an  adv.,  signifying  flat  on  the  ground  ;  also 
spelt  grofling,  grojlinges,  where  the  suffixes 
-ling,  -hnges  are  adverbial ;  cf.  head-long 
dark-hng.^U^\.  grtifa,  in  phr.  liggja  d 
grupu,  to  he  grovelling,  symja  a  griffu,  to 
swim  on  the  belly ;  cf.  also  grdfa,  grufla, 
to  grovel ;  S^wed.  dial,  gruva,  flat  on  one’s 
face,  ligga  d  gruve,  to  lie  on  one’s  face 
Perhaps  allied  to  Groove. 

Grow.  (E.)  gr6wan,^\..  greSiv, 

pp.  growen.’\‘TyM.  gi'oeijen,  \q,A.  groa,  Dan. 
groe,  Swed.  gro.  Esp.  to  produce  shoots, 
as  herbs  ;  allied  to  Green.  Der.  grow-th 
from  Icel.  grd^r,  growth.  ^ 

Growl,  to  grumble.  (Du.)  Bu.  gro  lien, 
to  grumble.  4-  G.  grollen,  to  rumble  ;  Gk. 
ypvkKiQ^iv,  to  grunt,  ^pv,  grunting.  Allied 
to  Grumble. 

Grub,  to  grope  in  dirt.  (E.)  M.  E. 
grobben.  Prob.  allied  to  A.  S.  grdpian,  to 

grope  ;  see  Grope.  ^  Not  allied  to 
grave  (i). 

Grudge,  to  grumble.  (F.-Teut.)  M.  E. 
grochen,  grucchen,  to  murmur.  -  O.  F.* 
grocer,  groucer,  to  murmur.  Of  Teut! 
origin ;  cf.  Icel.  krutr,  a  murmur,  G. 
grunzen,  to  grunt.  Clearly  gru-dge,  gru-nt, 
grow-l  are  all  from  the  same  imitative 
base  ;  cf.  Gk.  ypv,  a  grunt. 

Gruel ;  see  Grit. 

Gruesome,  horrible.  (Scand.)  Dan.^r^, 
horror ;  with  suffix  -som,  as  in  virk-so7n, 
active.  Cf.  Dan.  grue,  to  dread,  gruelig, 
horrid.  -|-  Du.  gruwzaam,  G.  grausa^n. 
Allied  to  O.  gruri,  A.  S.g^yre,  horror, 
and  to  E.  Grisly. 

Gruff,  rough,  surly.  (Du.)  Du.  grof, 
coarse,  loud,  blunt.  4“  Swed.  g7'of,  Dan 
G.  grab,  coarse. 

Grumble,  to  murmur.  (F.  —  G.)  F 
grommeler  (Cot.)  -  O.  and  prov.  G.* 
g7'ummele7i,  to  grumble  ;  frequent,  of 
grmnmen,  grommen,  to  grumble  (Du. 
grom7nen).  Allied  to  G.  gra77i,  anger 
grimfnen,  to  rage ;  and  to  E.  Grim. 

Grume,  a  clot  of  blood.  (F.  -  L.)  Rare. 

O.  F.  gru7ne,  a  clot.  -  L.  gru7nus,  a  little 
heap. 

Grunsel ;  see  Groundsill. 

;  extension 

o  g^U7ian,  to  grunt.  4*  Dan.  grynte, 

Swed.  gry7nta,  G.  grunzen ;  so  also  L. 
grunnire,  Gk.  ypv^€iv.  All  imitative;  cf! 
Gk.  ypv,  the  noise  made  by  a  pig. 
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Guaiaeum,  a  kind  of  resin,  from  lignum 
vitae.  (Span.  —  Hayti.)  Span,  guayaco, 
guayacan,  lignum  vitae.  From  the  language 
of  Hayti. 

Guano.  (Span.  —  Peruv.)  Span,  guano, 
huaiio.  —  Peruv.  huanu,  dung. 

Guarantee,  Guaranty ;  see  War¬ 
rant. 

Guard;  see  Ward. 

Guava.  (Span.  — W.  Ind.)  Span,  guay- 
aba  ;  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the  W.  Indies. 
Gudgeon ;  see  Goby. 

Guelder-rose.  (Du.)  Here  guelder 
stands  for  Gueldre,  the  F.  spelling  of  the 
province  of  Gelderlajtd  in  Holland. 

Guerdon,  recompense.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G. 
and  L.)  O.  F.  guerdon.  (Ital.  guidar- 
done.)  •‘'Low  L.  widerdonum,  a  singular 
compound  of  O.  H.  G.  widar,  back,  again, 
and  L.  doymm,  a  gift.  The  word  is  really 
a  half-translation  of  the  true  form  O.  H.  G. 
'widarl67i,  a  recompense.  Here  widar= 
G.  wieder.,  back  again  ;  and  lo^i  is  cognate 
with  E.  loa7i.  So  also  A.  S.  wi^er-ledft,  a 
recompense,  lit.  ‘  back-loan.’ 

Guerilla,  Guerrilla,  irregular  warfare ; 
see  War. 

Guess.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  gesse7t.  Dan. 
gisse,  Swed.  gissa,  to  guess.  4- Du.  gisse7i, 
Icel.  giska.  Allied  to  Dan.  gjette,  to  guess  ; 
the  Icel.  giska  stands  for  git-ska  *,  i.  e.  to 
try  to  get,  from  geta,  to  get.  Thus  guess 
is  the  desiderative  of  get ;  see  Get, 

Guest.  (E.)  '^L'L.gest.  geest,  gest, 
gast.-^lctl.  gestr,  Dan.  giest,  Swed.  gdst, 
Du.  gast,  Goth,  gasts,  G.  gast ;  L.  kostis, 
a  stranger,  also  an  enemy.  (^  GHAN.) 
Allied  to  Hostile. 

Guide.  (F.  — Teut.)  gyde7z  (also 

gyeft).  —  O.  F.  guider,  to  guide.  Cf.  Ital. 
guidare.  Span,  guiar.  The  gu  (for  w) 
shews  the  word  to  be  of  Teut.  origin;  it  must 
be  from  a  source  allied  to  Goth.  wita7t,  to 
w’atch,  observe,  and  to  A.  S.  wita7t,  to 
know.  The  orig.  sense  was  ‘  to  shew  ;’  cf. 
Icel.  viti,  a  leader,  signal,  A.  S.  wita7i,  to 
observe.  Allied  to  Wit. 

guy-rope,  guy,  a  guide-rope,  used  to 
steady  a  weight  in  heaving.  (Span.  —  Teut.) 
Span,  guia,  a  guy-rope,  guide.  —  Span. 
guiar,  to  guide  (above). 

Guild,  Gild.  (E.)  The  spelling  guild 
is  as  false  as  it  is  common.  M.  E.  glide. 
—  A.  S.  gild,  a  payment ;  whence  gegilda, 
a  member  of  a  gild.  —  A.  S.  gildaft,  to  pay, 
yield  ;  see  Yield. 

Guile ;  see  Wile. 


Guillotine.  (F.)  Named  after  a  physi¬ 
cian,  y.  /.  Gtiillotm,  died  a.  d.  1814.  First 
used,  1792. 

Guilt,  crime.  (E.)  M.  E.  gilt.  A.  S. 
gylt,  orig.  a  fine  for  a  trespass ;  hence,  a 
trespass.  Allied  to  A.  S.  gildan  (pt.  t.  pi. 
guidon),  to  pay,  yield ;  see  Yield. 

Guinea.  (African.)  First  coined  of 
African  gold  from  the  Guhiea  coast,  a.d. 
1663.  Der.  guinea-fowl.  ^  The  guinea- 
pig  is  from  S.  America;  so  that  it  may 
mean  Guia7ia  pig. 

Guise  ;  see  Wise,  sb. 

Guitar ;  see  Cithern. 

Gules ;  see  Gullet. 

Gulf.  (F.  — Gk.)  Formerly  goulfe.^tY. 
golfe.  —  Late  Gk.  KoXepos,  a  variant  of  Gk. 
koXttos,  the  bosom,  also,  a  deep  hollow, 
bay,  creek.  Der.  en-gulf. 

Gull  (i),  a  bird.  (C.)  Corn,  gullan,  a 
gull ;  W.  gwyla7i. 

gull  (2),  a  dupe.  (C.)  The  same  ;  from 
the  notion  that  a  gull  was  a  stupid  bird. 

Gullet,  the  throat.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
golet.  —  F.  goulet  (Cot.) ;  dimin.  of  O.  F. 
gole,goule  {F.  gueule),  the  throat.  •‘L.gula, 
the  throat.  (y^GAR.) 

gules,  red.  (F.  — L.)  M.  "E.  goules. 

F.  gueules,  gules,  red ;  answering  to  Low 
L.  gulce  (pi.  of  gula),  meaning  (i)  mouth, 
(2)  gules.  Prob.  from  the  colour  of  the 
open  mouth  of  the  heraldic  lion.  —  L.  gula, 
the  throat. 

gully,  a  channel  worn  by  water.  (F.  — 
L.)  Formerly  gullet.  —  F.  goulet,  ‘  a  gullet, 
a  deep  gutter  of  water Cot.  The  same 
word  as  gullet  (above). 

Gulp.  (Du.)  Du.  gulpen,  to  swallow 
eagerly.  —  Du.  gulp,  a  great  billow,  wave, 
draught,  gulp.  Perhaps  borrowed  from 
O.  F.  golfe ;  see  Gulf. 

Gum  (i),  flesh  of  the  jaws.  (E.)  M.  E. 
g07ne.  A.  S.  g67na,  jaws,  palate.  -|- Icel. 

Swed.  Or.  gau77ien,  palate,  (y'  GHA.) 

Gum  (2),  resin  of  certain  trees.  (F.  —  L. 
—  Gk.)  M.  E.  g077i7ne.  —  F.  go77i77ie.  —  L. 
gu77i77ii.  —  Gk.  Koinii,  gum.  (Prob.  of 
Eastern  origin.) 

Gun.  (C.  ?)  M.  E.  go7tne.^‘y^.  gwn,  a 
bowl,  a  gun  (in  the  latter  sense  as  early  as 
the  14th  cent.)  Of  obscure  origin  ;  per¬ 
haps  orig.  the  'bowl’  of  a  war-engine,  in 
which  the  missile  was  placed. 

gunwale,  upper  edge  of  a  ship’s  side. 
(G.  a7td  E.)  See  gunwale  or  gu7i7iel  in 
Kersey  (1715).  A  wale  is  an  outer  tirnber 
on  a  ship’s  side ;  and  the  gu7t-wale  is  a 
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wale  from  which  guns  were  pointed,  A 
wale  is  a  ‘  beam see  Wale. 

Gurgle  ;  see  G-o?ge.  " 

Gurnard,  Gurnet,  a  fish.  (F.  -  L.  ; 
with  Teut.  suffix.)  Gurnard  is  the  better 
and  fuller  form.  The  word  means  'a 
grunter,’  from  the  sound  which  the  fish 
makes  when  taken  out  of  the  water.  —  O.  F. 
grongnard  (F.  grognard),  grunting,  grunter, 
whence  O.  F.  gom'nauld,  grougnauty  gur¬ 
nard  (Cot.)  —  O.  F.  grogn-er,  to  grunt ;  with 
suffix  -ard  (  =  G.  hart).^!^.  grunnire,  to 
grunt;  see  Grunt, 

Gush.  (Scand.)  Icel.  gusa^  to  gush ; 
allied  to  the  strong  verb  gjosa  (pt.  t.  gauss), 
to  gush.  Allied  to  Icel,  gjota,  to  pour, 
giutan,  \u.fundere.  Cf.  ’Dyx.gudsen, 
to  gush.  GHU.)  See  Gut,  Geysir. 

geysir.  (Icel.)  Icel.  gey  sir, lit.  ‘gusher.’ - 
Icel.  geysa,  to  gush;  allied  to  gjosa  (above). 

gust  (i),  a  sudden  blast,  gush  of  wind. 
(Scand.)  Icel.  gustr,  gjosta,  a  gust.  —  Icel. 
gjSsay  to  gush  (above).  So  also  Swed.  dial. 
gust,  stream  of  air  from  an  oven. 

Gusset.  (F.  —  Ital.)  F.  gousset,  ‘  a  gus¬ 
set,’  Cot.  Also  ‘  the  piece  of  armour  by 
which  the  arm-hole  is  covered,’  id.  Named 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  husk 
of  a  bean  or  pea;  dimin.  of  F.  gousse^  husk 
of  bean  or  pea.  —  Ital.  guscio,  a  shell, 
husk  ;  of  unknown  origin. 

Gust  (i),  a  blast;  see  Gush. 

Gust  (2),  relish,  taste.  (L.)  L,.  gustus, 
a  tasting ;  cf.  gustare^  to  taste,  (y^  GUS.) 
Allied  to  Choose. 

disgust,  vb.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  desgouster^ 

*  to  distaste,  loath  Cot.  -  O.  F.  des-  (  =  L. 
dis’),  apart ;  gouster,  to  taste,  from  L.  gus- 
tare  (above). 

goht  (2),  taste.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  go^ct, 
taste.  —  L.  gustus  (above). 

ragout.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  ragoMy  a  sea¬ 
soned  dish.  —  F.  ragohtery  to  coax  a  sick 
man’s  appetite.  —  F.  re-y  again  ;  Uy  to ; 
gohtery  to  taste.  ■■  L.  re-  ;  ad ;  gustare. 

Gut,  the  intestinal  canal.  (E.)  The 
same  word  as  prov.  E.  gut,  a  water-course, 
channel.  gutte.  A.S.gut;  ^l.  gut- 

tas ;  orig.  ‘a  channel.’  -  A.  S.  gut-,  stem  of 
pt.  t.  pi.  of  geotan,  to  pour.  (^  GHU.) 
-h  Swed.  gjuta,  a  mill-leat,  Dan.  gyde,  a 
lane,  O.  Du.  gate,  a  channel,  G.  gosse,  a 
drain.  IT  No  connection  with  gutter. 
Gutta-percha.  (Malay.)  The  spell- 
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inggutta  is  due  to  confusion  with  \j.gutta. 
a  drop,  with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do.  — 
Malay  gatah,  guttah,  gum,  balsam  ;  peixlia, 
the  name  of  the  tree  producing  it. 

Gutter  ;  see  Gout  (i). 

Guttural.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  guttural.  -  L. 
gutturalis,  belonging  to  the  throat.  —  L. 
guttur,  the  throat.  Perhaps  allied  to  gutta^ 
a  drop  ;  see  Gout  (i). 

goitre.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  goitre,  a  swelled 
*Coxo2X.^\^. gutter,  debased  form  oi guttur, 
throat. 

Guy,  Guy-rope  ;  see  Guide. 

Guzzle.  (F.)  O.  F.  gouziller,  to  swill 
down,  swallow  greedily  (in  the  compound 
des-gouziller.  Cot.)  Allied  to  F.  gosier, 
the  throat,  Ital.  gozzo,  the  crop  of  a  bird, 
throat.  Remoter  source  unknown. 
Gymnasium.  (L.  .  Gk.)  L.  gymna¬ 
sium.  —  Gk.  yviJLvdaiov,  an  athletic  school, 
where  men  practised  naked. —  Gk.  yvfjLvd- 
CeiVy  to  train  naked,  exercise.  —  Gk.  yvjjLvos, 
naked.  Der.  gymnast  =  yv/xvacrTTjs,  a 
trainer  of  athletes ;  gymnast-ic. 

Gypsum.  (L.-Gk.-Pers.)  'L.gypsum, 
chalk.  —  Gk.  yvipov  *,  not  found,  by-form  of 
yvipos,  chalk.  Prob.  from  Veis.jabsin,  lime, 
Ardib.j'ibs,  plaster,  mortar. 

Gypsy.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.  -  Egypt.)  Spelt 
gipsen,  Spenser,  M.  Hubbard,  86.  Short 
for  M.  E.  Egypcien.  —  O.  F.  Egyptien.  — 
Late  L.  ^gyptianus ;  from  L.  yEgyptius, 
an  Egyptian.  —  Gk.  AiyinrTios.  —  Gk. 
ktyvTTTos,  Egypt.  ^  The  supposition  that 
they  came  from  Egypt  was  false ;  their  orig. 
home  was  India. 

Gyre,  circular  course.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
gyrus.  —  Gk.  yvpos,  ring,  circle.  Der. 
gyr-ate,  from  pp.  of  L.  gyrare. 

gyrfalcon,  gerfalcon,  bird  of  prey. 
(F.  —  Gk.  ?  and  L.)  Formerly  gerfaulcon  ; 
girefaucon  (used  by  Trevisa  to  translate  L. 
gyrofalco).  Modified  from  O.Y .  gerfault, 
a  gyrfalcon.  —  Low  L.  gerofalco,  better  gyro- 
falcOy  i.e.  a  falcon  that  flies  in  gyres. —  L. 
gyrus,  a  gyre;  falco,  a  falcon.  ^  Others 
make  gero-  stand  for  M.  H.  G.  gir  (G. 
geier),  a  vulture  ;  but  M.  H.  G.  girls  itself 
derived  from  gyrare  (Diez). 

Gyves,  fetters.  (C.)  M.  E.  giues,  gyues. 
Of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W.  gefyn,  Gael,  geimh- 
eal  {mh  =  v),  Irish  geimheal,  geibheal,  a 
fetter,  gyve,  bondage,  captive.  -  Irish  geibh- 
im^  I  get, obtain, I  take;  cf.  h.capere. 
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Ha,  interj.  (E.)  An  exclamatory  sound. 
Cf.  O.  Fries,  haha,  to  denote  laughter; 
G.  hCm 

Haberdasher,  a  seller  of  small  wares. 
(F.  — Scand.)  So  named  from  his  selling 
a  stuff  called  hapertas  in  O.  F. ;  see  Liber 
Albus,  ed.  Riley,  pp.  225,  231.  — O.  Icel. 
hapurtaskj  things  of  small  value  (Gud- 
mundus  Andrese).  I  suspect  that  the  true 
sense  was  ‘  pedlars’  wares,’  named  from  the 
haversack  in  which  they  were  carried  ;  from 
Icel.  haprtask,  hafrtask,  a  haversack ;  orig. 
a  bag  for  oats.  —  Icel.  hafr,  oats ;  taska, 
a  pouch  (cf.  G.  tasche,  a  pouch).  See 
Haversack. 

Habergeon ;  see  Hauberk, 

Habiliment ;  see  Habit. 

Habit,  practice,  custom,  dress.  (F.-L.) 
O.  F.  habit j  a  dress,  a  custom.  —  L.  habituniy 
acc.  of  habitus,  a  condition,  dress.  —  L.  habi¬ 
tus,  pp.  of  habere,  to  have,  keep. 

able,  having  power,  skilful.  (F.  —  L. ) 
M.  E.  able ;  also  hable.  —  O.  F.  habile,  able, 
abel,  able.  —  L.  habilis,  easy  to  handle, 
active.  —  L.  habere.  Der.  abil-i-ty  (from 
L.  acc.  habilitatem'). 

average,  a  proportionate  amount.  (F. 
—  L.)  ‘Average  (L.  averagium,  from 
averia,  i.  e.  cattle)  signifies  service  which 
the  tenant  owes  the  king  or  other  lord,  by 
horse  or  ox,  or  by  carriage  with  either,’  &c. ; 
Blount’s  Law  Diet.,  ed.  1691.  It  meant 
use  of  horses,  carriage,  payment  for  car¬ 
riage,  hence  payment  proportional  to  horses 
employed,  &c. ;  at  sea,  payment  propor¬ 
tional  to  losses  of  goods  carried  by  a  ship. 
The  form  average  is  French,  answering  to 
Low  L.  averagiuni  above.  —  Low  L.  ave- 
rium,  property,  goods,  but  esp.  cattle,  horses 
(cf.  Lowl.  Sc.  aiver,  a  horse).  —  O.  F.  aver 
(F.  avoir'),  to  have,  also,  as  sb.,  goods,  pro¬ 
perty. —L.  habere,  to  have,  possess. 

binnacle,  a  box  for  a  ship’s  compass. 
(Port.  —  L.)  A  singular  corruption  of  the 
older  word  bittacle,  by  confusion  with  bin, 
a  chest.  —  Port,  bitacola,  a  bittacle  (i.  e. 
binnacle) ;  Vieyra.  Cf.  Span,  bitacora, 
F.  habitacle,  the  same.  The  Port,  bitacola 
stands  for  habitacola*,  the  first  syllable 
being  lost.  —  L.  habitaculum,  a  little  dwell¬ 
ing,  i.e.  ‘  the  frame  of  timber  in  the  steerage 
of  a  ship  where  the  compass  stands  ’ 
(Bailey),  and  prob.  (at  first)  a  shelter  for 


the  steersman.  ■-  L.  hahitare,  to  dwell,  fre¬ 
quent.  of  habere. 

cohabit.  (L.)  L.  co-habitare,  to  dwell 
together  with  ;  see  habitation  below. 

debenture,  acknowledgment  of  a  debt. 
(L.)  Formerly  debentur  (Bacon).  —  L.  de- 
bentur,  lit.  'they  are  due,’  because  such 
receipts  began  with  the  words  debentur 
mihi  (Webster) ;  pr.  pi,  pass,  of  debeo,  I 
owe  ;  see  debt  (below). 

debilitate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  debili- 
tare,  to  weaken.  —  L.  debilis,  weak  ;  put  for 
de-hibilis^,  i.e.  not  active.  —  L.  de,  away, 
not ;  habilis,  active  ;  see  able  (above). 

debt.  (F.  —  L.)  A  bad  spelling  of  dett. 
M.  E.  dette.  —  O.  F.  dette  (afterwards  mis¬ 
spelt  debte).  —  L.  debit  a,  a  sum  due ;  fern, 
of  debitus,  owed,  pp.  of  debere,  to  owe. 
Debere  —  de-hibere^,  i.e.  to  have  away,  have 
on  loan.  —  L.  de,  down,  away ;  habere,  to 
have.  Der.  debt-or,  M.  E.  dettur,  from 
O.  F.  deteur,  L.  acc.  debitorein. 

deshabille,  careless  dress.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  dhhabille,  undress.  —  F.  deshabiller,  to 
undress.  —  F.  des  (L.  dis-),  apart,  away,  un- ; 
habiller,  to  dress  ;  see  habiliment  (below). 

devoir,  duty.  (F.-L.)  yi.Y..  deuoir. 
—  O.  F.  devoir,  dever,  to  owe.  —  L.  debere, 
to  owe ;  see  debt  (above). 

due.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  dewe.  —  O.  F.  deu, 
masc.,  deue,  fern. ;  pp.  of  devoir,  to  owe 
(above). 

duty.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  duetee,  in  the 
sense  '  debt  due.’  A  coined  word,  formed  by 
analogy  with  E.  words  in  -ty  (of  F.  origin), 
from  the  adj.  due  (above). 

endeavour,  to  attempt.  (F.  —  L.) 
Coined  from  the  M.  E.  sb.  dever,  devoir, 
duty,  with  F.  prefix  en-  (  =  L.  in).  Due  to 
the  old  phr.  '  to  do  his  deveA  =  to  do  his 
duty  (Ch.  C.  T.  1600) ;  see  devoir  (above). 

exhibit,  to  shew.  (L.)  L.  exhibitus, 
pp.  of  ex-hibere,  to  hold  forth. 

habiliment,  dress.  (F.  — L.)  F.  hab- 
illeinent,  clothing. —  F.  habiller,  to  clothe, 
orig.  '  to  get  ready.'  —  F.  habile,  ready.  — 
L.  habilis ;  see  able  (above). 

habitable.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  habitable.  — 
'L.  habitabilis,  that  can  be  dwelt  in.  —  L. 
habitare,  to  dwell,  frequent,  of  habere. 

habitant.  (F.  —  L.)  ¥.  habitant, 
pt.  of  habiter,  to  dwell.  —  L.  habitare,  fre¬ 
quent.  of  habere. 
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habitat,  the  natural  abode  of  a  plant. 
(L.)  L.  habitat,  it  dwells  (there)  ;  pres, 
s.  of  habitare,  to  dwell  (above). 

habitation,  abode.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  habi¬ 
tation,  ■■  L.  acc.  habitationem.  —  L.  habi- 
tatus,  pp.  of  habitare,  to  dwell,  frequent, 
of  habere. 

habitude.  (F.-L.)  F.  habitude,  cus¬ 
tom.  —  L.  habitudo,  condition.  —  L.  habitu-m, 
supine  of  habere, 

inhabit.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  inhabiter.  —  L. 
in-habitare,  to  dwell  in ;  see  habitation 
(above). 

inhibit,  to  check.  (L.)  L.  inhibitus, 
pp.  of  in-hibere,  to  keep  in,  hold  in. 

prebend.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  prebende 
{¥.pr3ende).  —  L,.  prcebe7tda,  a  payment, 
stipend  from  a  public  source  ;  orig.  fern, 
of  fut.  part,  of  prcebere,  to  afford,  give. 

—  L.  prce,  before,  habere,  to  have  ;  whence 
prcehibere,  contr.  to  prcebere,  Der.  pre- 
bend-ar-y. 

prohibit,  to  check.  (L.)  L.  prohibitus, 
pp.  of pro-hibei'e,  to  hold  before  one,  put 
in  one’s  way,  prohibit. 

provender.  (F.  —  L.)  The  final  r  is 
an  E.  addition,  as  in  lavender ;  it  is  prob. 
due  to  M.  E.  provendl,  a  trisyllabic  word. 

—  F.  provende,  'provender,  also,  a  pre- 
bendry  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  prcebertda,  a  payment ; 
in  late  L.,  an  allowance  of  provisions,  also 
a  prebend  ;  see  prebend  (above). 

Habitable,  Habitant,  &c. ;  see  Habit. 
Hack  (i),  to  cut,  mangle.  (E.)  M.  E. 
hakken,  A.S.  haccan  (Bosworth  ;  unautho¬ 
rised).  +  Du.  hakken,  Dan.  hakke,  Swed. 
hacka,  G.  hacken,  to  chop,  hack. 

haggle  (i),  to  hack  awkwardly,  mangle. 
(E.)  A  weakened  form  of  hackle,  frequent, 
of  hack,  to  cut. 

hash,  a  dish  of  meat  cut  into  slices,  &c. 
(F.  —  G.)  O.  F.  hachis,  hash.  —  F.  hacher, 
to  hack.  —  G.  hacken,  to  hack  (above). 

hatch  (3),  to  shade  by  minute  lines, 
crossing  each  other.  (F.  -  G.)  F.  hacher, 
to  hack,  also  to  hatch  or  engrave ;  see 
above. 

hatchet.  (F.  -  G.)  M.  E.  hachet.^F. 
hachette,  dimin.  oihache,  an  , hacher, 

to  cut.  —  G.  hacken,  to  cut. 

Hack  (2) ;  see  Hackney. 

Hackbut.  (F.  -  Du.)  Also  hagbut.^ 
O.  F.  haquebute,  '  a  haquebut,  a  caliver  ’ 
(i.  e.  a  sort  of  musket)  ;  Cot.  So  called 
from  the  bent  form  of  the  gun  ;  the  bent 
stock  was  a  great  improvement  on  the 
orig.  straight  one.  A  corruption  of  Du. 
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haakbus,  an  arquebus ;  due,  apparently,  to 
some  confusion  with  O.  F.  buter,  to  thrust. 
—  Du.  haak,  hook;  bus,  gun.  See  Arque¬ 
bus. 

Hackle  (i),  Hatchel,  an  instrument 
for  dressing  flax ;  see  heckle,  under  Hook. 

Hackle  (2)  ;  see  heckle,  under  Hook. 

Hackney,  Hack,  a  horse  let  out  for 
hire.  (F.  — Du.  ?)  M.  E.  hakeney.  —  O.  F. 
haquenee,  '  an  ambling  horse ;  ’  Cot.  (Cf. 
Span,  hacanea,  Ital.  chinea,  short  for  ac- 
chinea,  the  same.)  —  O.  Du.  hackeneye,  a 
hackney  (Hexham).  Of  obscure  origin ; 
but  prob.  from  Du.  hakken,  to  hack,  chop, 
and  negge,  a  nag.  Perhaps  Du.  hakken 
may  have  meant  '  to  jolt ;  ’  cf.  Swed.  hacka, 
to  hack,  hew,  chatter  with  cold,  stammer, 
stutter.  ^  Hack  is  short  for  hackney,  and 
quite  a  late  form ;  hence  hack,  verb,  i.  e.  to 
use  as  a  hack  or  hackney. 

Haddock,  a  fish.  (E.  ?)  M.  E.  haddoke 
( 1 6th  cent.)  Orig.  doubtful ;  the  Irish  for 
'  haddock’  is  codog. 

Hades,  the  abode  of  the  dead.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  aS?;?,  aibris  (Attic),  mSryy  (Homeric), 
the  nether  world.  '  Usually  der.  from  a, 
privative,  and  ideiv,  to  see  [as  though  it 
meant  '  the  unseen  ’]  ;  but  the  aspirate  in 
Attic  makes  this  very  doubtful;’  Liddell 
and  Scott. 

Haematite,  Haemorrhage ;  see  He¬ 
matite,  Hemorrhage. 

Haft;  see  Have. 

Hag.  (E.)  M.  E.  hagge ;  with  same 
sense  as  A.  S.  hcegtesse,  a  witch,  a  hag.  -f- 
G.  hexe,  M.  H.  G.  hacke,  a  witch,  O.  H.  G. 
hdzissa  [prob.  short  for  hagazissa^'],  a 
witch.  Most  likely  from  A.  S.  haga,  a 
hedge,  bush ;  it  being  supposed  that  witches 
were  seen  in  hedges  by  night.  See  Hag¬ 
gard  (i)  below.  ^  We  may  particularly 
note  Du.  haagdis,  haagedis,  a  lizard  (plainly 
from  Du.  haag,  a  hedge),  which  strikingly 
resembles  A.  S.  hcegtesse.  Cf.  urchin. 

haggard  (2),  lean,  meagre.  (E.)  Orig. 
hagg-ed,  i.  e.  hag-like,  from  hag.  '  The 
ghostly  prudes  with  hagged  face,’  Gray, 
A  Long  Story,  near  end.  Misspelt  by  con¬ 
fusion  with  the  word  below. 

Haggard  (i),  wild,  said  of  a  hawk; 
see  Haw. 

Haggard  (2),  lean;  see  Hag. 

Haggle  (i),  to  mangle;  see  Hack  (i). 

Haggle  (2),  to  be  slow  in  making  a  bar¬ 
gain.  (E.)  In  Cotgrave,  s.  v.  harceler. 
Doubtless  a  weakened  form  of  hackle ;  fre¬ 
quent.  of  hack  (i),  to  hew,  cut,  hence  to 
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mangle,  stammer,  and  so  to  wrangle,  cavil. 
This  appears  more  plainly  by  Du.  hakkeleii, 
‘to  hackle,  mangle,  faulter,’ i.e.  stammer 
(Sewel) ;  hakketeren^  to  wrangle,  cavil.  It 
is  ultimately  the  same  word  as  Haggle  (i). 

higgle,  to  bargain.  (E.)  Merely  a 
weakened  form  of  the  above. 
Hagiographa,  holy  writings.  (Gk.) 
G]^.  dyLoypacpa  (/Si)3A/a),  books  written  by 
inspiration.  —  Lrk.  dy lo-s,  holy  j  ypdcp-eiVf  to 
Vv^rite. 

Ha-ha,  Haw-haw ;  see  Haw. 

Hail  (i),  frozen  rain.  (E.)  M.  E.  haghel, 
hayl.  A.  S.  hagai,  hagol.  +  Icel.  hagl,  Du. 
Dan.  Swed.  G.  hagcL  Cf.  Gk.  a 

round  pebble. 

Hail  (2),  to  greet;  see  Hale  (i). 

Hail!  (3)  an  exclamation;  see  Hale  (i). 
Hair.  (E.)  M.  E.  heer.  A.  S.  hcsr,  her. 
+  Du.  haar,  Icel.  hdr,  Dan.  haar,  Swed. 
hdr. 

Hake,  a  fish ;  see  Hook, 

Halberd;  see  Helm  (i). 

Halcyon,  a  king-fisher;  as  adj.  serene. 
(L.  —  Gk.)  Halcyon  days  =  calm  days ; 
it  was  supposed  that  the  weather  was  calm 
.  when  king-fishers  were  breeding.  —  L. 
halcyon,  alcyon,  a  king-fisher.  —  Gk.  aXKvojv, 
dXKvojv,  a  king-fisher.  Allied  to  L.  alcedo, 
the  true  L.  name. 

Hale  (I),  whole.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  hell. 
—  Icel.  hetll,  Dan.  heel,  Swed.  hel,  hale. 
Cognate^with’A.  S.  hdl,  whole,  Goth,  hails, 
Gk.  KaXos,  fair.  See  whole  (below). 

hail  (2),  to  greet.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
heilen ;  a  verb  coined  from  Icel.  heill,  hale 
(above) ;  this  word  is  common  in  greeting 
persons,  as  far  heill  —i2iTQWQ\\,  ko?7i  heill, 
welcome,  hail !  The  Scand.  verb  is  Icel. 
heilsa,^  Swed.  helsa,  Dan.  hilse,  to  greet. 

hail  (3),  an  exclamation.  (Scand.)  Icel. 
heill,  hale,  sound;  used  in  greeting;  see 
above. 

halibut,  holibut,  a  fish.  (E.)  So 
called  because  excellent  eating  for  holidays  ; 
the  lit.  sense  is  ‘  holy  (i.  e.  holiday)  plaice.’ 
From  M.  E.  hali,  holy  (see  holy),  and 
butte,  a  plaice  (Havelok,  1.  7f9).  So  also 
Du.  heilbot,  halibut,  from  heilig,  holy,  bot, 
a  plaice ;  Swed.  helgilundra,  a  halibut, 
from  helg,  holidays,  a  flounder. 

hallow,  to  sanctify.  (E.)  M.  E.  halwen, 
halewe7t,  haloweit.  A.  S.  hdlgian,  to  make 
holy,  from  hdlig,  holy ;  see  holy  (below). 

hallowmass,  feast  of  All  Hallows,  i.e. 
All  Saints,  (Hybrid;  E.  and  L.)  Short 
^for  All  Hallows"'  Mass,  mass  (or  feast)  of 


c  HALF. 

All^  Saints.  Here  hallows'  is  the  gen. 
of  hcillows,  pi.  of  M.  E.  halozve  or  halwe, 
a  saint  =  A.  S.  hdlga,  a  saint,  def.  form 
of  the  adj.  hdlig,  holy;  see  holy  (below), 
and  Mass.  ^ 

heal.  (E.)  M.  E.  helen.  A.  S.  hdlan, 
to  make  whole;  formed  from  hdl,  whole, 
by  the  usual  change'  from  d  Xo  <k\  see 
whole  (below). 

health.  (E.)  A.  S.  hceVS,  health;  from 
hdl,  whole ;  see  heal  above. 

holiday,  a  festival.  (E.)  Put  for  holy 
day. 

hollyhock,  a  kind  of  mallow.  (Hybrid  ; 
E.  and  C.)  M.  E.  holihoc,  i.  e.  holy  hock. 
A.  S.  holihocce,  the  same.  Compounded 
of  holy,  and  a  word  hock,  meaning  ‘  mal¬ 
low,’  borrowed  from  Celtic.  We  find  W. 
hocys,  mallows,  hocys  bendigaid,  hollyhock, 
lit.  ‘  blessed  mallow,’  where  bendigaid = 
L,  benedictus.  So  called  because  indi¬ 
genous  to  Palestine,  the  Holy  Land. 

holy,  sacred.  (E.)  [This  word  is  merely 
the  M.  E.  hool,  whole,  with  suffix  ~y ;  and 
therefore  closely  allied  to  halel]  M.  E. 
holi,  holy.  A.  S.  hdlig,  holy;  from  A.  S. 
hdl,  whole.  The  orig.  sense  was  ‘  perfect  * 
or  ‘  excellent.’  +  Du.  heilig,  holy,  from 
heel,  whole;  so  also  Icel.  heilagr,  helgr, 
from  heill',  Dan.  heilig,  from  heel",  Swed. 
helig,  from  hel ;  G.  heilig,  from  heil.  See 
whole  (below),  and  Hale  (above). 

wassail,  a  festive  occasion,  festivity. 
(E.)  Orig.  a  pledge  or  wishing  of  health 
at  a  feast.  The  A.  S.  form  was  wes  hdl, 
lit.  ‘  be  whole ;  ’  where  wes  is  the  imper. 
of  wesan,  to  be ;  and  hdl  is  the  E.  whole. 
But  the  Scand.  (Icel.)  heill  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted,  in  this  expression,  for  the  A.  S, 
hdl,  causing  a  jumble  of  dialects. 

whole.  (E.)  M.  E.  hole  (without  w'), 
A.  S.  hdl,  whole.  Cognate  with  Hale  (i), 
Goth,  hails,  Gk.  KaXos. 

Hale  (2),  Haul,  to  drag,  draw  violently. 
(F.— Scand.)  M.  E.  halien,  halen.  —  F. 
haler,  to  haul  a  boat,  &c.  (Littre).  —  Icel. 
hala,  Swed.  hala,  Dan.  hale,  to  hale,  haul. 
-P  A.  S.  holian,  geholian,  to  acquire,  get ; 
G.  holen,  to  fetch,  haul ;  L.  calare,  to 
summon.  (-^^KAR.) 

halliard,  halyard,  a  rope  for  hoisting 
sails.  (F.  —  Scand.  and  E.)  Short  for 
hale-yard,  because  it  hales  the  yards  into 
their  places. 

Half.  (E.)  M.  E.  half.  A.  S.  healf.  + 
Du.  half  Icel.  hdlfr,  Swed.  half,  Dan. 
halv^  ^Go\h.  halbs,  G.  halb.  Allied  to 
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A.  S.  healfj  sb.,  Icel.  hdlfa^  Goth,  halba, 
G.  halb,  side.  Der.  halve,  verb. 

behalf,  interest.  (E.)  Formerly  in  the 
M.  E.  phrase  on  my  behalue  —  on  my 
behalf,  on  my  side ;  substituted  for  the 
A.  S.  phr.  on  healfe,  on  the  side  of,  by 
confusion  with  be  hectlfe,  used  in  the  same 
sense.  From  A.  S.  healf,  sb.,  side  (above). 
Be  =  by,  prep. 

Halibut ;  see  Hale. 

Hall.  (E.)  M.  E.  halle.  A.  S.  keall, 
heal,  a  hall,  orig.  a  shelter.  —  A.  S.  heel,  pt. 
t.  of  helan,  to  hide,  -f-  Du.  hal,  Icel.  hall, 
hdll,  O.  Swed.  hall.  Allied  to  Cell. 
(VKAL,  KAR.) 

Hallelujah,  Alleluia,  an  expression  of 
praise.  (Heb.)  Heb.  halelu  jdh,  praise  ye 
Jehovah.  —  Heb.  halelu,  praise  ye  (from 
halal,  to  shine,  praise) ;  jdh,  God. 
Halliard,  Halyard ;  see  Hale  (2). 
Halloo,  Halloa,  a  cry  to  call  attention. 
(E.)  M.  E.  halow.  A.  S.  eald,  interj. 
(very  common).  Prob.  often  confused  with 
Holla,  q.  V. 

Hallow,  Hallowmass ;  see  Hale. 
Hallucination,  wandering  of  mind. 
(L.)  L.  hallucinatio,  a  wandering  of  the 
mind.  —  L.  hallucinari,  allucinari,  aluci- 
nari,  to  wander  in  mind,  dream,  rave. 
Halm ;  see  Haulm. 

Halo,  a  luminous  ring.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
acc.  halo,  from  nom.  halos. aXojs,  a 
round  threshing-floor,  in  which  the  oxen 
trod  out  a  circular  path.  (-^WAL,  WAR.) 
Allied  to  Voluble. 

Halser ;  see  Hawser. 

Halt,  lame.  (E.)  M.  E.  halt.  A.  S. 
healt.  +  Icel.  haltr,  Dan.  Swed.  halt, 
Goth,  halts,  O.  H.  G.  halz,  Der.  halt, 
verb,  A.  S.  healtian,  ■ 

Halt !  (F.  —  G.)  F.  halte.  —  G.  halt,  hold ! 
Halter.  (E.)  M.  E.  halter  (an  f  has 
been  lost).  A.  S.  healfter,  hcelftre,  a  halter. 
4-  O.  Du.  and  G.  halfter. 

Halyard;  see  Hale  (2). 

Ham.  (E.)  M.  E.  hamme.  A.  S.  hamm. 
4“  Prov.  G.  hamme.  Lit.  'bend  of  the 
leg ;  *  allied  to  W.  cam,  bent,  L.  camurus, 
crooked.  (-^KAM.)  Allied  to  Gammon 
(i).  Gambol. 

Hamadryad ;  see  Dryad. 

Hamlet ;  see  Home. 

Hammer.  (E.)  A.  S.  hamor.  4.  Icel. 
hamarr,  Dan.  hammer,  Swed.  hammare, 
Du.  hamer,  G.  hammer.  Thought  to  be 
allied  to  Russ,  kamene,  a  stone,  Skt. 
a^man^  a  stone,  thunderbolt. 
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Hammercloth.  (Du.  and  E.)  The 
cloth  which  covers  a  coach-box ;  lit.  cover- 
cloth;  adapted  from  Du.  hemel,  heaven, 
also  a  cover,  tester,  canopy.  'Den  hemel 
van  een  koetse,  the  seeling  of  a  coach ;  * 
Hexham.  Dimin.  of  A.  S.  hama,  Icel. 
hamr,  a  covering.  (y^KAM.)  Allied  to 
Chamber. 

Hammock,  a  slung  net  for  a  bed.  (W. 
Ind.)  Formerly  hamaca'.  Span,  hamaca. 
A  West  Indian  word. 

Hamper  (i),  to  impede.  (E.)  M.  E. 
hamperen,  hampren ;  a  variant  of  hamelen 
(later  hamble),  to  mutilate,  esp.  used  of 
'expeditation,'  i.  e.  the  cutting  out  of  the 
ball  of  a  dog’s  fore-foot,  to  hamper  him 
from  pursuing  game.  A.  S.  hamelian,  to 
maim.  -4  Icel.  hamla,  G.  hammeln,  to 
maim ;  allied  to  Goth,  hamfs,  maimed, 
Gk.  Koxpos,  blunt,  dumb,  deaf.  (-y^SKAP.) 

Hamper  (2),  a  kind  of  basket.  (Low  L. 
—  F.  —  G.)  Formerly  spelt  hanaper.^ 
Low  L.  hanaperium,  orig.  a  vessel  to  keep 
cups  in.  —  O.  F.  hanap  (Low  L.  hanapus^, 
a  drinking-cup.  —  O.  H.  G.  hnapf,  M.  H.  G. 
napf,  a  cup.  +  A.  S.  hncep,  Du.  nap,  a 
cup,  bowl. 

hanaper,  old  form  of  Hamper  (above). 
Hence  Hanaper  office,  named  from  the 
basket  in  which  writs  were  deposited. 

Hand.  (E.)  A.  S.  hand,  hond.  4"  Du. 
hand,  Icel.  hdnd,  hand,  Dan.  haand,  Swed. 
hand,  Goth,  handus,  G.  hand.  Lit.  ‘  seizer ;’ 
from  hanth,  base  of  Goth,  hinthan,  to  seize. 

handcuff.  (E.)  A  cuff  ior  hand  \ 
but  really  an  adaptation  of  M.  E.  handcops, 
a  handcuff.  —  A.  S.  handcops,  a  handcuff.  — 
A.  S.  hand,  hand ;  cops,  a  fetter. 

handicap,  a  race  for  horses  of  all 
ages.  (E.)  From  hand  cap,  hand  in  the 
cap,  a  method  of  drawing  lots ;  hence,  a 
mode  of  settlement  by  arbitration,  &c. 

handicraft.  (E.)  A.  S.  handcrceft,  a 
trade  ;  the  i  being  inserted  in  imitation  of 
handiwork  (below). 

handiwork.  (E.)  M.  E.  handiwerc. 
A.  S.  handgeweorc.  —  A.  S.  hand,  hand ; 
geweorc,  the  same  as  weorc,  work.  The 
i  is  due  to  A.  S.  ge. 

handle.  (E. )  A.  S.  handlian  ;  formed 
with  suffix  -/  and  causal  -ian  from  ha^td, 
hand.  So  also  Du.  handelen,  Icel.  hbndla, 
Dan.  handle,  Sw.  handla,  G.  handeln,  to 
handle,  or  to  trade.  Der.  handle,  sb. 

handsel,  hansel,  first  instalment  of  a 
bargain.  (Scand.)  Icel.  handsal,  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  bargain  by  shaking  hands ;  lit. 
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'  hand-sale so  also  Dan.  handsel,  Swed, 
handsdl,  a  handsel.  See  Sale. 

handsome.  (E.)  M.  E.  handstim,  orig. 
tractable,  or  dexterous.  —  A.  S.  hand,  hand  ; 
•sum,  suffix,  as  in  wj>n-sum,’wmsome.'^D\i. 
handzaa77i,  tractable,  serviceable. 

handy  (i),  dexterous.  (E.)  M.  E. 
hendi  (never  ha^tdi),  A.  S.  hendig,  skilful  ; 
formed  from  hand,  hand,  with  suffix  -ig 
and  vowel-change.  +  Du.  ha^idig,  Dan. 
hcEndig,  behcendig,  Swed.  hdndig,  dexterous ; 
Goth.  ha?idugs,  clever. 

handy  (2),  near.  (E.)  M.E.  hende,  A.S. 
gehende,  near,  at  hand.- A.  S.  hand,  hand. 

Hang,  to  suspend,  to  be  suspended.  (E.) 
The  original  strong  verb  was  intransitive  ; 
the  weak  verb  was  transitive  ;  they  are  now 
mixed  up.  The  weak  verb  is  from  A.  S. 
hangian,  pt.  t.  ha7igode,  to  cause  to  hang ; 
derived  from  the  base  of  the  A.  S.  strong 
\ tih  hon  (contracted  form  of  hangan),  pt. 
t.  heng,  pp.  hangen.’\‘lQ,t\.  hengja,  weak 
verb,  from  ha7iga  (pt.  t.  hekk,  for  henk  *, 
pp.  haytghin) ;  G.  hdngen,  weak  verb,  from 
G.  ha7ige7t  (pt.  t.  hing,  pp.  gehange7t). 
Allied  to  L.  cunctari,  to  delay,  Skt.  cank, 
to  hesitate.  (^KAK.) 

hank,  a  parcel  of  skeins  of  yam. 
(Scand.)  Icel.  ha7iki,  a  hasp,  clasp,  honk, 
hangr,  a  hank,  coil ;  Swed.  hank,  a  string, 
G._  henkel,  a  handle,  ear  of  a  vessel.  The 
orig.  sense  seems  to  have  been  'a  loop’  to 
hang  up  by.  From  the  verb  above. 

hanker,  to  long  after.  (E.)  Cf.  prov. 
E.  ha7ik,  to  hanker  after,  of  which  it  is  a 
frequent,  form ;  cf.  thephr.  ‘  to  hang  ahout.^ 
From  the  verb  above.  Verified  by  O.  Du. 
hengele7t,  to  hanker  after  "(from  hangen)  ; 

O.  Du.  ho7ikeren  (Du.  hu7ike7'ett),  to  hanker 
after. 

hinge.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  he7tge,  that  on 
which  the  door  hangs ;  from  M.  E.  he7tgen, 
to  hang.  -  Icel.  he7igja,  to  hang  (above). 

Hanseatic,  pertaining  to  the  Hanse 
towns  in  Germany.  (F.-O.  H.  G.)  O.  F. 
hanse,  the  hanse,  i.  e.  society  of  merchants. 
—  O. H.  G.  ha7tsa  (G.  hcmse),  an  association; 
cf.  Goth.  ha7isa,  A.  S.  hSs,  a  band  of  men. 
(About  A.D.  IT40.) 

Hansel ;  see  Handsel. 

Hansom,  a  kind  of  cab.  (E.)  From  the 
name  of  the  inventor  (no  doubt  the  same 
word  as  handsome^. 

Hap.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  hap.  -  Icel.  happ, 
hap,  chance,  good  luck;  cf.  A.S.  gehcep, 
fit.  The  W.  hap  must  be  borrowed  from 
E.  Der.  happ-y,  i.e,  lucky;  hap-less,  i.e. 
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luckless ;  hapdy,  by  luck  {happily  is  used 
in  the  same  sense). 

happen.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  happenen, 
hapnen,  extended  from  happen,  i.  e.  to  hap. 
From  the  sb.  above. 

mishap.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  mishappen, 
verb,  to  fall  out  ill ;  from  Mis-  (i)  and  Hap. 

perhaps.  (L.  and  Scand.)  A  clumsy 
hybrid  compound.  —  L.  per,  by  (as  in  per¬ 
chance,  where  per  vs,,  strictly,  Y.par) ;  haps, 
pi.  of  hap. 

Harangue ;  see  Ring. 

Harass.  (F.)  O.  F.  harasser,  to  tire 
out,  vex,  disquiet.  Perhaps  from  O.  F. 
barer,  to  set  a  dog  at  a  beast. —  O.  H.G. 
haren,  to  call  out,  cry  out  (hence  cry  to  a 
dog).  (VKAR.) 

Harbinger ;  see  Harbour. 

Harbour,  shelter.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  her- 
be7"zve.  —  lodt.herbergi,  a  harbour,  lit.  ‘army- 
shelter.’  —  Icel.  herr,  an  army  ;  barg,  pt.  t. 
of  bjarga,  to  shelter;  O.  Swed.  h(Erbe7ge, 
an  inn,  from  hcer,  army,  berga,  to  defend ; 
O.  H.  G.  he7‘eberga,  a  camp,  lodging,  from 
O.  H.  G.  heri  (G.  heer^,  an  army,  bergan, 
to  shelter  (whence  F.  auberge,  Ital.  albergo). 
{a/  KAR  ;  and  see  Borough.)  Der.  har¬ 
bour,  verb. 

harbinger,  a  forerunner.  (F.  -  O.  H.  G.) 
M.  E.  herbergeour,  one  who  provided  lodg¬ 
ings  for  a  man  of  rank.  —  O.  F.  herberg-er, 
to  lodge,  to  harbour;  with  suffix  -our  (L. 
-aiore7n).m,0,  F.  herberge,  a  lodging,  har¬ 
bour. —O.  H.  G.  hereberga  (above). 

Hard.  (E.)  A.  S.  heard.  +  Du.  hard ; 
Icel.  hardr,  Dan.  haard,  Swed.  hard,  Goth. 
hardus,  G.  ha'rt.  Perhaps  allied  to  Gk. 
Kparvs,  strong. 

hardy,  stout,  brave.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.) 
M.  E.  hardi.  —  O.  F.  hardi,  brave  ;  orig. 
pp.  of  hardir,  lit.  to  harden.  —  O.  H.  G. 
hartjan,  to  harden,  make  strong.  —  O.  H.  G. 
harti  (G.  ha'rt),  hard  (above). 

Hare.  (E.)  A.  S.  hara.’\‘TdM.  haas,  Dan. 
Swed.  hare,  Icel.  heri,  G.  hase,  W.  ceinach 
(Rhys),  Skt.  papa,  orig.  pa.sa,  a  hare.  The 
Skt.  word  means  ‘jumper,’  from  pap  (for 
pas),  to  jump,  leap  along. 

harebell.  (E.)  From  hare  and  bell, 
(Other  derivations  are  fables.) 

harrier  (i).  (E.)  Formerly  harier\ 
from  hare.  Cf.  bowyer  from  bow. 

Harem,  set  of  apartments  for  females. 
(Arab.)  Also  haram.  —  Arab,  haram, 
women’s  apartments,  lit.  ‘sacred,’  or  ‘prohi¬ 
bited.’  —  Arab,  root  harama,  he  prohibited 
(because  men  were  prohibited  from  entering). 
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Haricot  (i),  a  stew  of  mutton,  (2) 
kidney  bean.  (F.)  F.  haricot ^  ‘mutton 
sod  with  little  turneps,’  &c. ;  Cot.  The 
sense  of  ‘  bean  ’  is  late  ;  that  of  ‘  minced 
mutton  with  herbs  ’  is  old.  The  oldest 
spelling  is  herigotCy  14th  cent.  Origin  un¬ 
known. 

Hark !  see  Hear. 

Harlequin.  (F.)  F.  arlequin,  harlequiriy 
a  harlequin  ;  cf.  Ital.  arlecchino,  a  buffoon, 
jester.  The  Ital.  word  seems  to  be  derived 
from  F. ;  the  O.  F.  phrase  was  li  maisnie  hier- 
lekin  (Low  L.  harleqtiini  fa7nilias)y  a  troop 
of  demons  that  haunted  lonely  places.  This 
I  believe  to  be  derived  from  O.  Fries,  helle 
kill  (A.  S.  helle  cyriy  Icel.  heljar  kyn),  i,  e. 
the  kindred  of  hell,  host  of  hell,  troop  of 
demons.  The  change  from  hellequin  to 
hai'lequm  arose  from  a  popular  etymology 
which  connected  the  word  with  ChaHes 
Quint  \  Max  Miiller,  Lect.  ii.  581. 

Harlot.  (F.  —  Teut.)  Orig.  used  of 
either  sex,  and  not  always  in  a  very  bad 
sense;  equiv.  to  mod.  E.  ‘fellow;’  Ch. 
C.  T.  649.  —  O.  F.  herlot^  arlot^  a  vagabond ; 
Prov.  arloty  a  vagabond ;  Low  L.  arlotuSy 
a  glutton.  Of  disputed  origin  ;  prob.  from 
O.  H.  G.  karly  a  man.  Hence  also  carlot^ 
As  You  Like  It,  iii.  5.  108,  and  the  name 
Chai'lotte. 

Harm,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  harm.  hearm, 
grief,  also  harm. -|- Icel.  harmr,  grief,  Dan. 
harme,  wrath,  Swed.  hanUy  anger,  grief, 
G.  harMy  grief,  Russ,  srame,  shame ;  Skt. 
qra?na,  toil,  from  qram ;  to  be  weary,  (y' 
KARM.)  Der.  hariUy  verb. 

Harmony,  concord.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.) 
M.  E.  hamnonie.^^Y .  harmonie.^Y.  har- 
monia.^G\i.  apfiovia,  a  joint,  proportion, 
harmony.  —  Gk.  apfxos,  a  joining.  —  Gk. 
apuvy  to  fit.  (y'AR.) 

Harness ;  see  Iron. 

Harp.  (E.)  M.  E.  harpe.  A.  S.  hearpe. 
+Du.  harpy  Icel.  harpa,  Swed.  harpay 
Dan.  harpey  G.  harfe.  Perhaps  allied  to 
L.  creparey  to  crackle  ;  if  so,  it  meant 
‘loud-sounding.’ 

harpsichord.  (F.-Teut.a/^^Gk.)  For¬ 
merly  harpsechordy  with  intrusive  s.-~F. 
harpechordy  ‘a  harpsichord,’  Cot.  From 
Teutonic  and  Greek  ;  see  Harp  and  Chord. 

Harpoon.  (F.  — L.)  Formerly  also 
pouy  which  is  the  F.  spelling.  -  F.  harpoUy 
a  cramp-iron,  a  grappling-iron ;  whence 
also  Du.  harpoen.  —  O.  F.  harpey  a  dog’s 
claw  or  paw  ;  cf.  se  harpery  to  grapple. 
Cf.  also  Span.  arpoUy  a  harpoon,  arpary  to 


claw,  rend ;  Ital.  arpagoney  a  harpoon, 
arpesey  cramp-iron  ;  arpinoy  a  hook.  The 
Ital.  arpagone  is  plainly  from  L.  acc.  harpa- 
gone77iy  a  hook,  grappling-iron ;  so  also  L. 
harpagay  hook,  harpaxy  rapacious.  All 
from  Greek  ;  cf.  Gk.  apira^riy  a  hook,  apiraG 
rapacious,  ap-nrjy  a  bird  of  prey  ;  from  apn-, 
base  of  dpird^eiVy  to  seize,  cognate  with  L. 
rape7'e.  See  Harpy. 

Harpsichord ;  see  Harp. 

Harpy.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  O.  F.  ha7pie. 
—  L.  harpy  iay  usually  in  pi.  harpy  ice.  —  Gk. 
pi.  dpTTviaiy  lit.  ‘spoilers.’ —  Gk.  dp7r-,  base 
of  dpird^^iVy  to  seize,  cognate  with  L.  rapere. 
See  Rapacious. 

Harquebus ;  see  Arquebus. 
Harridan,  a  jade,  a  worn-out  woman. 
(F.)  A  variant  of  O.  F.  haridelky  ‘a  poor 
tit,  leane  ill-favored  jade,’  Cot.  ;  i.e.  a 
worn-out  horse.  Prob.  from  O.  F.  barer, 
to  set  on  a  dog,  hence  to  vex  ;  see  Harass. 
Harrier  (i),  a  hare-hound;  see  Hare. 
Harrier  (2),  a  kind  of  buzzard ;  see 
Harry. 

Harrow,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  harwe.  Not 
found  in  A.  S.  -HDu.  harky  a  rake ;  Icel. 
herjiy  Dan.  ha7'Vy  a  harrow ;  Swed.  harkay 
a  rake,  harfy  a  harrow ;  G.  harkey  a  rake. 
Harry,  to  ravage.  (E.)  M.  E.  ha7'weny 
herieUy  her'^ien.  A.  S.  hergia7ty  to  lay  waste, 
as  is  done  by  an  army.  —  A.  S.  herg-y  base 
of  herey  an  army. Icel.  herjay  to  ravage, 
from  herry  army ;  Dan.  hcergey  from  hcer. 
The  sense  of  here  is  ‘  destroyer.’  (y'  KAR.) 

harrier  (2),  a  kind  of  buzzard.  (E.) 
I.  e.  harry-ery  because  it  destroys  small 
birds.  And  see  Heriot. 

Harsh.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  ha7'sk.  —  Dan. 
harsky  rancid  ;  Swed.  harsh y  rank,  rancid, 
rusty.  +  G.  harschy  harsh,  rough.  Cf. 
Lithuan.  karttiSy  harsh,  bitter  (of  taste) ; 
Skt.  kxity  to  cut. 

Hart.  (E.)  M.  E.  hart,  A.  S.  heo7'ty 
heorot.  -t-Du.  herty  Icel.  hjortry  Dan.  hiorty 
Swed.  hjorty  G.  hirschy  O.  H.  G.  hiruz. 
Allied  to  L.  ceruusy  W.  caT^y  a  hart,  horned 
animal ;  cf.  Gk.  K€paSy  a  horn.  See  Horn. 

Harvest.  (E.)  A.  S.  hxrfesty  zxXxxmxi’, 
orig.  ‘crop.’  -p  Du.  herfsty  G.  herbsty 
autumn ;  Icel.  hausty  Dan.  Swed.  host  (con¬ 
tracted  forms).  Allied  to  L.  carperOy  to 
gather,  (y’ KARP,  for  SKARP.) 

Hash;  see  Hack  (i). 

Hasp.  (E.)  A.  S.  hcepsOy  bolt,  bar  of  a 
door.  4- Icel.  hespay  Dan.  Swed.  G.  haspOy 
hasp.  Lit.  ‘  that  which  fits  cf.  A.  S, 
gehcepy  fit ;  see  Hap. 
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Hassock.  (C.)  AI.  E.  hassok,  orig.  coarse 
grass  or  sedge,  of  which  the  covering  of 
hassocks  was  made.  —  V^.hesgog,  adj.,  sedgy, 
from  hesg^  s.  pi.,  sedges  ;  cf.  W.  /lesgyn,  a 
sieve,  hesor,  a  hassock,  pad.  Allied  to 
Irish  seisg,  a  sedge,  bog-reed. 

Hastate,  spear-shaped.  (L.)  l^.kastatus, 
spear-like,  —  L.  hasta,  a  spear.  Allied  to 
G-oad. 

Haste,  verb  and  sb.  (Scand.)  O.  Swed. 
hasta,  to  haste,  hast,  haste;  Dan.  haste, 
to  haste,  hast,  haste.  -|-  O.  Fries,  hast,  sb., 
Du.  haasten,  G.  hasten,  vb.,  Du.  haast,  G. 
hast,  sb.  Allied  to  Skt.  ^ag  (for  ^as),  to 
jump;  see  Hare,  (y^  KAS.)  hast-en, 
XVI  cent. 

Hat.  (E.)  A.  S.  -^^z’/.-f-Icel.  hattr,  Swed. 
hatt,  Dan.  hat,  Cf.  L.  cassis,  a  helmet. 
(-✓SKAD.) 

Hatch  (t),  a  half-door.  (E.)  AT.  E. 
hatche ;  a  hatch  also  meant  a  latch  of  a 
door.  North  E.  heck.  A.  S.  haca,  bolt  or 
bar  of  a  door;  also  hcecce,  a  hook. + Du. 
hek,  fence,  rail,  gate,  Swed.  hack,  coop, 
rack,  Dan.  hcek,  hcekke,  rack.  Allied  to 
Hook.  The  orig.  sense  was  prob.  a  latch 
or  a  catch  of  a  door  ;  hence,  various  modes 
of  fastening.  Der.  hatch-es,  pi.  sb.,  a 
frame  of  cross-bars  over  an  opening  in  a 
ship’s  deck ;  hatch-way. 

hatch  (2),  to  produce  a  brood  by  incu¬ 
bation.  (E. )  From  the  coop  or  hatch  in 
which  the  mother-bird  sits.  Thus  Swed. 
hacka,  to  hatch,  from  hack,  a  coop ;  Dan. 
hcBkkebuur,  a  breeding- cage,  from  hcEkke,  a 
rack. 

^  Hatch  (3),  to  shade  by  lines,  in  engrav¬ 
ing  ;  Hatchet,  axe  ;  see  Hack  (i). 
Hatches;  see  Hatch  (i). 

Hatchment,  escutcheon ;  see  Capital  (i). 
Hate,  sb.  (E.)  AT.  E.  hate.  A.S.  hete, 
hate ;  the  mod.  E.  sb.  takes  the  vowel 
from  the  verb  hatian,  to  hate. + Du.  haat, 
Icel.  hatr,  Swed.  hat,  Dan.  had,  Goth. 
hatis,  G.  hass,  hate.  Cf.  W.  cas,  hate, 
casau,  to  hate.  KAD.) 

hatred.^  (E.)  AT.  E.  hatred,  hatreden. 
The  suffix  is  A.  S.  -r<kde7t,  law,  mode,  con¬ 
dition,  state,  as  in  hiw-rceden,  a  household  ; 
and  see  kindred. 

Hauberk,  a  coat  of  ringed  mail.  (F.  — 

O.  H.  G.)  AT.  E.  haiibe7'k.  —  O.  F.  hauberc. 

—  O.  H.  G.  halsbe7'c,  lit.  neck-defence.  — 

O.  H.  G.  hals,  neck  ;  bergan,  to  protect. 
See  Collar  and  Bury. 

habergeon,  armour  for  neck  and  breast. 
(^*  —  O.  H.  G.)  AT.  E.  habcrgeotif  haubcr- 
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loun.  —  O.  F.  hauberjon,  a  small  hauberk ; 
dimin.  of  hauberc  (above). 

Haughty ;  see  Altitude. 

Haul ;  see  Hale  (2). 

Haulm,  Halm,  stalk.  (E.)  A.S. 
heahn.  Du.  hahn,  Icel.  hdlmr,  Dan. 
Swed.  hal77i ;  Russ.  solo7na,  straw ;  L. 
culmus,  stalk,  Gk.  KaXaixos,  reed.  Allied 
to  Culminate. 

Haunch,  hip,  bend  of  the  thigh.  (F.  - 
O. H.  G. )  F.  hanche,  also  anche.  —  O.  H.  G. 
enchd,  einchd  (also  ancha,  acc.  to  Diez), 
the  leg,  joint  of  the  leg ;  whence  O.  H.  G. 
enchila,  ankle.  Orig.  ‘  bend  cf.  Gk. 
or^Kr],  bent  arm ;  allied  to  Ancle. 

Haunt,  to  frequent.  (F.)  AT.  E.  hante7t, 
haunten.  —  O.  F.  hanter,  to  haunt,  frequent. 
Origin  disputed. 

Hautboy ;  see  Altitude. 

Have.  (E.)  AT.  E.  hauen,  pt.  t.  hadde, 
pp.  had.  A.  S.  habban,  pt.  t.  hcEfde,  pp. 
gehcefd.  -f-  Du.  hebben,  Icel.  hafa,  Swed. 
hafva,  Dan.  have,  Goth,  haban,  G.  haben', 
L.  capere,  to  seize.  (-/  KAP.)  Allied  to 
Capacious. 

behave.  (E.)  I.  e.  to  be-have  oneself, 
or  control  oneself ;  from  have  with  prefix 
be-,  the  same  as  prep.  by. 

behaviour.  (E. ;  with  F.  suffix^ 
Formed  abnormally,  from  the  verb  to 
behave.  It  was  often  shortened  to  haviour, 
and  seems  to  have  been  confused  with  F. 
sb.  avoir,  (i)  wealth,  (2)  ability.  Cf. 
Lowl.  Sc.  havings,  (i)  wealth,  (2)  be¬ 
haviour. 

haft,  handle.  (E.)  A.S.  a  handle. 
—  A.  S.  haf-,  base  of  habban,  to  have,  hold. 
+Du.  heft,  Icel.  hepti  (pron.  hefti),  G. 
heft,  a  handle.  Lit.  '  that  which  is  held.* 
haven,  harbour.  (E.)  A.S.  hcefene.'^^ 
Du.  haven,  Icel.  hbfn,  Dan.  havn,  Swed. 
haTnn,  G.  hafen,  a  harbour.  Lit.  ‘  that 
which  holds.’  From  the  base  of  the  verb 
to  have. 

Haversack,  soldier’s  provision  -  bag. 
(F.  —  G.)  F.  havrersac.  —  G.  haberscuk, 
hafersack,  lit.  '  oat-bag.’  -  G.  haber,  hafer, 
oats ;  sack,  a  sack.  See  Haberdasher. 
Havoc,  destruction.  (E.  ?)  It  appears 
to  be  nothing  but  A.  S.  hafoc,  a  hawk  ;  the 
phr.  *  cry  havoc  *  seems  to  have  been  a  term 
in  hawkii^,  equivalent  to  ‘ware  the  hawk,* 
used  by  Skelton.  The  phrase  was  prob. 
preserved  after  the  sense  was  lost.  ^  The 
W.  hafoc,  destruction,  is  almost  certainly 
borrowed  from  E.  See  Hawk. 

Haw,  a  hedge ;  hence,  berry  of  hawthoriL 
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(E.)  M.  E.  hawe,  a  yard,  named  from  the 
fence  round  it.  A.  S.  haga^  an  enclosure, 
yard.+Icel.  hagi,  Swed.  hage,  enclosure; 
Dan.  have^  garden ;  Du.  haag,  G.  hag, 
hedge.  Allied  to  Cincture.  (^KAK.) 
Der.  haw-haw,  a  sunk  fence  (a  reduplicated 
form)  ;  haw-thorn, 

haggard  (i),  wild,  said  of  a  hawk. 
(F.  —  G.)  O. F.  hagard,  wild;  esp.  used 
of  a  wild  falcon,  lit.  hedge-falcon.  F ormed, 
with  suffix  -ard  (of  G.  origin),  from  M.H.G. 
hag  (G.  ha^,  a  hedge  (above). 

hedge.  (E.)  A.S.  hege\  a  secondary 
form  from  haga,  a  haw.  +  Du.  hegge,  heg\ 
from  haag,  a  haw ;  Icel.  heggr,  a  kind  of 
tree  used  in  hedges,  from  hagi,  haw. 

Hawk  (i),  a  bird  of  prey.  (E.)  M.  E. 
hauk,  hauek  {  =  havek).  A.  S.  hafoc,heafoc, 
a  hawk. Du.  havic,  Icel.  haukr,  Swed. 
hbk,  G.  habicht,  O.  H.  G.  hapuh,  Prob. 
‘  a  seizer allied  to  E.  have,  L.  capere ;  see 
Have. 

Hawk  (2),  to  carry  about  for  sale.  (O. 
Low  G.)  A  verb  formed  from  the  sb. 
hawker ;  see  Hawker. 

Hawk  (3),  to  clear  the  throat.  (W.) 
W.  hochi,  to  hawk ;  hoch,  the  throwing  up 
of  phlegm. 

Hawker,  pedlar.  (O.  Low  G.)  Intro¬ 
duced  from  the  Netherlands ;  Du.  heuker, 
a  hawker,  O.  Du.  heukeren,  to  hawk,  sell 
by  retail ;  heukelaar,  a  huckster.  So  also 
Dan.  hbker,  a  chandler,  huckster,  hbkre,  to 
hawk  ;  Swed.  hokeri,  higgling,  hbkare,  a 
chandler,  cheesemonger.  See  further  below. 

huckster.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  huk- 
stere,  hucster.  Imported  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  the  suffix  -ster  is  still  commoner  in 
Du.  than  in  E.  Formed  with  this  fern, 
suffix  (for  which  see  Spinster)  from  Du. 
heuker,  a  hawker,  O.  Du.  hucker,  a  stooper, 
bender,  one  who  stoops,  also  a  huckster, 
p.  The  hawker  or  huckster  was  so  named 
from  his  bowed  back,  bent  under  his  burden  ; 
from  O.  Du.  hucken,  to  stoop  under  a 
burden.  Cf.  Icel.  hokra,  to  go  bent, 
crouch,  also  to  live  as  a  small  farmer ; 
Icel.  huka,  to  sit  on  one’s  hams.  Low  G. 
huken,  to  crouch ;  Skt.  kuch,  to  bend. 
Allied  to  Hook,  Hug. 

Hawser,  Halser,  a  small  cable. 
(Scand.)  Halser  sometimes  means  a  tow- 
rope.  —  Icel.  hdls,  hals,  the  neck  ;  also  (as 
a  sea-term)  part  of  the  bow  of  a  ship,  the 
front  sheet  of  a  sail,  the  end  of  a  rope ; 
whence  hdlsa,  verb,  to  clew  up  a  sail ;  Dan. 
hals,  neck,  (as  a  sea-term)  tack.  The  orig. 


sense  is  neck,  then  front  of  the  bow  of  a 
ship,  a  hole  in  the  front  of  the  bow  ;  halser 
is  a  rope  passing  through  such  a  hole,  and 
halse,  verb,  is  to  clew  up  a  sail.  Allied 
to  hauberk.  ^  Not  allied  to  hale  or 
hoist. 

Hawthorn ;  see  Haw. 

Hay.  (E.)  M.  E.  hey.  A.  S.  Mg.  +  Du. 
hooi,  Icel.  hey,  Dan.  Swed.  ho,  Goth,  hawi, 
grass ;  G.  heu.  Properly  ^  cut  grass  ;  ’ 
from  the  verb  to  hew  ;  see  Hew. 

Hazard.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Arab.  —  Pers.)  F. 

—  Span,  azar,  a  hazard;  the  orig. 
sense  must  have  been  ‘  a  die ;  ’  cf.  O. 
Ital.  zara,  a  game  at  dice.  —  Arab,  al 
zdr,  lit.  the  die  (Devic).  —  Pers.  zdr,  a  die 
(Zenker)  ;  al  being  the  Arab.  def.  art. 

Haze,  a  mist.  (Scand.  ?)  Perhaps  from 
Icel.  hbsu,  gray,  dusky  ;  allied  to  A.  S. 
hasu,  a  dark  gray  colour.  It  may  have 
been  applied  to  dull  gray  weather.  (Doubt¬ 
ful.) 

Hazel.  (E.)  M.  E.  hasel,  A.  S.  hcBsel. 
+  Du.  hazelaar,  Icel.  hasl,  hesli,  Dan. 
Swed.  hassel,  G.  hasel,  L.  corulus,  \V.  coll. 
Root  unknown. 

He.  (E.)  A.  S.  he',  gen.  his,  dat.  him, 
acc.  hine.  Fern.  sing.  nom.  heS,  gen.  dat. 
hire,  acc.  hi ;  neut.  sing.  nom.  hit,  gen.  his, 
dat.  hhn,  acc.  hit.  PI.  (all  genders),  nom. 
acc.  hig,  hi,  gen.  hira,  heora,  dat.  him, 
heom.  -f-  Du.  hij,  Icel.  hann,  Dan.  Swed. 
han.  Allied  to  Gk.  k^eiyos,  k€ivos,  that 
one.  (Base  KI.) 

hence.  (E.)  M.  E.  hennes,  older  form 
henne  (whence  henne-s  by  adding  adv. 
suffix  -j").  A.S.  heonan,  for  hinaW^,  adv., 
closely  allied  to  A.  S.  hine,  masc.  acc.  of  he, 
he. 


her.  (E.)  M.  E.  hire ;  from  A.  S.  hire, 
gen.  and  dat.  of  heo,  she.  Der.  her-s,  M.  E. 
hires  (XIV  cent.)  ;  her-self. 

here.  (E.)  M.  E.  her,  heer.  A.S.  her, 
adv. ;  from  the  base  of  he,  he.  -f-  Du.  hier, 
Icel.  her,  Dan.  her,  Swed.  hdr,  G.  hier, 
Goth,  her, 

hither.  (E*)  M.  E.  hider,  hither. 
A.S.  hider,  hi^er.  From  the  base  of  he, 
with  Aryan  suffix  -tar.  So  also  Icel.  he^ra, 
Goth,  hidre,  L.  citra. 

it.  (E.)  M.  E.  hit.  A.  S.  hit,  neut.  of 
he.  +  Icel.  hit,  neut.  of  hinn ;  Du.  het, 
neut.  of  hij.  The  old  gen.  case  was  his, 
afterwards  it,  and  finally  its  (XVII  cent.). 

Head.  (E.)  M.  E.  hed,  heed,  heued  (  = 
heved).  A.  S.  heafod.  -p  Du.  hoofd,  Icel. 
hbfu^,  Dan.  hoved,  Swed.  hufvud,  Goth. 
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haubithj  G.  haupty  O.  H.  G.  houbity  L. 
caput \  allied  to  Gk.  fcefaXr},  head,  Skt. 
kapdla,  skull.  Doublet,  chief,  Der.  be-head. 

headlong,  rashly,  rash.  (E. )  M.  E. 
hedlingy  heuedlhigy  hedlinges.  Thus  the 
suffix  is  adverbial,  answering  to  A.  S.  suffix 
-l-tmga,  really  a  double  suffix.  Cf.  A.S. 
grund-lungaj  from  the  ground,  eall-U7igay 
entirely,  fdr-inga,  suddenly. 

Heal,  Health ;  see  Hale  (i). 

Heap,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  keep.  A.  S.  heap,  a 
heap,  crowd,  -f-  Du.  hoop,  Icel.  hopr,  Dan. 
hob,  Swed.  hop,  G.  haufe,  O.  H.  G.  hufo, 
Lithuan.  kaupas,  a  heap.  Der.  heap,  verb. 

hope  (2),  a  troop.  (Du.)  Only  in  the 
phr.  ‘  a  forlorn  hope,’  i.  e.  troop.  —  Du. 
verloren  hoop  —  lost  band,  where  hoop  = 
E.  heap  (above).  ‘  Een  hoop  krijghs'volck,  a 
troupe  or  band  of  souldiers ;  ’  Hexham. 
(Now  obsolete  in  Dutch.) 

Hear.  (E.)  M.  E.  heren,  pt.  t.  herde, 
pp.  herd.  A.  S.  hyran,  heran,  pt.  t.  hyrde, 
pp.  gehyred.  +  Du.  hoore7i,  Icel.  heyra, 
Dan.  hbre,  Swed.  hora,  Goth,  hausjan,  G. 
hb7'e7t.  (Not  allied  to  ear.) 

hark,  hearken.  (E.)  M.  E.  herkeTt, 
also  he7'kne7t.  A.S.  hy7'cnia7i,  to  hearken  ; 
an  extended  form  from  hyra7i,  to  hear.  Cf. 
G.  horche7i,  from  hdre7t. 

hearsay.  (E.)  From  hear  and  say, 
the  latter  being  in  the  infin.  mood.  Cf. 
A.  S.  he  secgan  hyrde  =  he  heard  say 
(Beowulf). 

Hearse.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  herse,  hearse. 
The  orig.  sense  was  a  triangular  harrow, 
then  a  triangular  frame  for  supporting 
lights  at  a  church  service,  esp.  at  a 
funeral,  then  a  funeral  pageant,  a  bier, 
a  carriage  for  a  dead  body.  All  these 
senses  are  found.  —  O.  F.  herce,  a  harrow, 
a  frame  with  pins  on  it.  (Mod.  F.  he7'se, 
Ital.  erpice,  a  harrow.)  — L.  hirpice7n, 
of  hirpex,  a  harrow. 

rehearse.  (F.-L.)  M.E.  rehe7'sen.~-^ 
O.  F.  reherser,  rehercer,  to  harrow  over 
again  ;  hence,  to  go  over  the  same  ground. 
—  L.  re-,  again ;  O.  F.  hercer,  to  harrow, 
from  herce,  sb.  (above). 

Heart.  (E.)  M.  E.  herte.  A.  S.  heorte. 
+  Du.  haTd,  Icel.  hjarta,  Swed.  hjerta, 
Dan.  hierte,  Goth,  hairdo,  G.  herz,  Irish 
crddhe,  Russ,  serdtse,  L.  cor  (crude  form 
co7'di-'),  Gk.  Kapdia,  Krjp,  Skt.  hiid,  hiidaya. 
Lit.  ‘  that  which  quivers  ;  ’  cf.  Gk.  KpaMeiv, 
to  quiver,  throb  ;  Skt.  kurd,  to  jump. 

heart’s-ease,  a  pansy.  (E.)  Lit.  ease 
of  hearty  i.  e.  giving  pleasure. 


hearty.  (E.)  M.  E.  herty  \  also  hertly ; 
from  M.  E.  herte,  heart. 

Hearth.  (E.)  M.  E.  herth,  herthe, 
A.  S.  heor^.  -f"  Du.  haard ;  Swed.  hard,  a 
hearth,  a  forge,  G.  herd,  Cf.  Goth,  haurja, 
burning  coals. 

Heart’s-ease,  Hearty ;  see  Heart. 
Heat ;  see  Hot. 

Heath.  (E.)  M.  E.  heth.  A.  S.  hce^S, 
+  Du.  G.  heide,  Icel.  hei^r,  Dan.  hede, 
Swed.  hed,  Goth,  haithi,  a  waste ;  W.  coed, 
a  wood  ;  L.  -ceturn,  a  pasture  (in  bu-cetum, 
cow-pasture). 

heathen,  a  pagan.  (E.)  Orig.  a 
dweller  on  a  heath.  A.  S.  hce^en,  adj. 
from  hcd^,  a  heath.  Similarly  L.  paganus 
meant  (i)  a  villager,  (2)  a  pagan.  So  also 
G.  heiden,  a  heathen,  from  heide,  a  heath. 

heather.  (E.)  Lit.  heath-er^  i.e.  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  heath. 

hoiden,  hoyden,  a  romping  girl. 
(O.  Du.)  Formerly  applied  to  males,  and 
meaning  a  rustic. —  O.  Du.  heyden  (Du. 
heide7t),  a  heathen ;  also,  a  gipsy,  vaga¬ 
bond.  —  O.  Du.  heyde,  a  heath.  See  Heath. 
^  The  W.  hoedeTi  is  borrowed  from 
English. 

Heave.  (E.)  M.  E.  heuen  (=  heveri). 
A.S.  hebban,  pt.  t.  hSf  pp.  hafen.  +  Du. 
heffen,  Icel.  hefja,  Swed.  hdfva,  Dan.  hceve, 
Goth.  hafja7t,  G.  heben, 
heavy.  (E.)  Hard  to  heave,  weighty. 
M.E.  heui  (^=  hevi).  A.S.  hefig,  heavy, 
hard  to  heave. —  A.  S.  hef,  stem  formed 
from  hebban  (pt.  t,  hof),  to  heave.  4-  Icel. 
hbfigr,  heavy  ;  from  hefja,  to  heave. 

heft,  a  heaving.  (E.)  In  Wint.  Tale, 
ii.  I.  45.  Formed  from  heave,  just  as  haft 
from  have, 

upheave.  (E.)  To  heave  up. 
Heaven.  (E.)  M.E.  heuen\=^  heveri), 
A.  S.  heofon,  hefo7i.  O.  Icel.  hifinn  ; 
O.  Sax.  hevan.  (Perhaps  related  to  heave, 
but  the  connection  has  not  been  made  out ; 
not  allied  to  G.  hirnmel) 

Heavy ;  see  Heave. 

Hebdomadal ;  see  Heptagon. 
Hebrew.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.  -  Heb.)  F. 
hebreu  {hebrieu  in  Cotgrave).  —  L.  Hebreeus, 
Gk.  ‘EPpaTos.  —  Heb.  ‘  ibrii  a  Hebrew  (Gen. 
xiv.  13),  a  name  supposed  to  be  applied  to 
Abraham  when  he  crossed  the  Euphrates.  — 
Heb.  ^dbar,  he  crossed  over. 

Hecatomb.  (F. -L.-Gk.)  F.  heca- 
toinbe.^f-t.  hecatombe.  —  Gk.  kKarop-Pr},  a 
sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen.  —  Gk.  eKarov,  a 
hundred ;  povs,  ox. 


HECKLE. 

Heckle,  Hackle,  Hatchel ;  see  Hook. 
Hectic,  continual,  as  a  fever.  (F.  —  Gk.) 
F.  hectique  (as  if  from  Low  L.  hecticus^'). 
-Gk.  €ktik6s,  hectic,  consumptive.  -  Gk. 

a  possession;  also,  a  habit  of  body. 
-Gk.  e^cy,  fut.  of  to  have,  hold. 

(V  SAGH.) 

Hector,  a  bully.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  Hector ^ 
'"E/cTQjp,  the  celebrated  hero  of  Troy.  Lit. 

‘  holding  fast ;  ’  from  to  hold. 

Hedge ;  see  Haw. 

Heed,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  heden.  A.  S.  hedan^ 
pt.  t.  hidde.  Formed  as  if  from  sb.  hod'^, 
care  (not  found)  ;  though  we  find  the  corre¬ 
sponding  G.  sb.  hut^  O.  H.  G.  huota.,  care. 
+  Du.  hoeden,  from  hoede^  care ;  G.  huten, 
from  hut  (O.  H.  G.  huota),  care.  Prob. 
allied  to  Hood. 

Heel  (i),  part  of  the  foot.  (E.)  A.  S. 
hela,  heel.  +  Du.  hiel,  Icel.  hcell,  Dan.  hcBl, 
Swed.  hdl.  Allied  to  L.  calx,  Lithuan. 
kulnis,  heel ;  and  to  L.  -cellcre,  in per’Cellere, 
to  strike,  drive. 

Heel  (2),  to  lean  over,  incline.  (E.) 
Corrupted  from  M.  E.  helden,  hilden,  to  in¬ 
cline  on  one  side.  A.  S.  heldan,  hyldan,  to 
tilt,  incline  ;  cf.  ni%er-heald,  bent  down¬ 
wards.  -f“  Icel.  halla  (for  halda),  to  heel 
over  (as  a  ship),  from  hallr  (for  haldr), 
sloping  ;  Dan.  helde,  to  tilt,  from  held,  a 
slope ;  Swed.  hdlla,  to  tilt. 

Heft ;  see  Heave. 

Hegira.  (Arab.)  Arab,  hijrah,  sepa¬ 
ration  ;  esp.  used  of  the  flight  of  Moham¬ 
med  from  Mecca,  on  the  night  of  Thursday, 
July  15,  622  ;  the  era  of  the  Hegira  begins 
on  July  16.  Cf.  Arab,  hajr,  separation. 

Heifer.  (E.)  M.  E.  hayfare,  hekfere. 
A.  S.  hedhfore,  a  heifer;  but  the  form  is 
prob.  corrupt. 

Heigh-ho.  (E.)  An  exclamation  ;  heigh, 
a  cry  to  call  attention ;  ho,  an  exclamation. 
Height ;  see  High. 

Heinous.  (F.  —  O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  hein- 
otis,  hainous.  —  O.  F.  hadnos,  odious ; 
formed  with  suffix  -os  (L.  -osus)  from  hadr, 
to  hate.  From  an  O.  Low  G.  form,  such 
as  Goth,  hatjan,  to  hate  ;  allied  to  Hate. 

Heir.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  heire,  heir,  also 
eyr.  —  O.  F.  heir,  eir.  —  L.  heres,  an  heir, 
allied  to  herus,  a  master,  (y'  GHAR.) 
^  The  O.  F.  heir  is  either  from  L.  nom. 
heres,  or  for  here7n,  a  mistaken  form  of 
acc.  heredem.  Der.  heir-loom,  where  loom 
signifies  *a  piece  of  property,’  but  is  the 
same  word  as  E.  loom.  See  Loom  (1). 
hereditary,  adj.  (L.)  L.  hercditarius. 
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—  L.  hereditare,  to  inherit.  —  L.  heredi-, 
crude  form  of  heres,  an  heir. 

heritage.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  heritage. 
Formed,  with  suffix  -age  (  =  L.  -aticum), 
from  O.  F.  heriter,  to  inherit.  —  L.  heredi- 
tare,  to  inherit  (which  seems  to  have  been 
corrupted  to  heritare^).  See  above. 

inherit.  (F.  — L.)  Coined  from  L.  in, 
in  ;  and  O.  F.  heriter  (above). 

Heliacal,  relating  to  the  sun.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
Late  L.  heliacus.  -  Gk.  rjXiaKos,  belonging 
to  the  sun.  —  Gk.  ^Xios,  sun  (see  Curtius). 

aphelion,  the  point  in  a  planet’s  orbit 
farthest  from  the  sun.  (Gk.)  Coined  from 
Gk.  dir-,  for  oltto,  from  ;  ^Xios,  the  sun. 

heliotrope,  a  flower.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
F.  heliotrope.  —  L.  heliotropiutn.  —  Gk.  77X10- 
rpomov,  a  heliotrope,  lit.  *  sun  -  turner ;  * 
from  its  turning  to  the  sun.  —  Gk.  ijXio-s, 
sun  ;  TpoTT-,  base  allied  to  rpiireiv,  to  turn ; 
see  Trope. 

perihelion,  the  point  of  a  planet’s 
orbit  nearest  the  sun.  (Gk.)  Gk.  nepi, 
round,  near ;  ^Xios,  the  sun. 

Helix,  a  spiral  figure.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
helix,  a  spiral.  -  Gk.  eAt^,  a  spiral,  a  twist. 

—  Gk.  kXiaa^Lv,  to  turn  round.  Allied  to 

Volute.  (VWAR.) 

Hell.  (E.)  M.  E.  helle.  A.  S.  hel,  gen. 
helle\  orig.  'a  hidden  place,’  from  A.  S. 
helian,  to  hide,  secondary  verb  formed 
from  helan  (pt.  t.  heel),  to  hide,  -f*  Du.  hel, 
Icel.  hel,  G.  hdlle,  Goth,  halja.  Allied  to 
Cell,  Conceal. 

Hellebore.  (F.  —  L.  — Gk.)  Also  elle- 
bore.  —  O.  F.  ellebore.  —  L.  helleborus.  —  Gk. 
lAAe/Sopo?,  the  name  of  the  plant. 

Helm  (i),  an  implement  for  steering  a 
ship.  (E.)  Orig.  the  tiller  or  handle. 
A.  S.  helma.  +  Icel.  hjdhn,  a  rudder ;  G. 
helm,  a  handle.  Allied  to  Haulm. 

halberd,  halbert,  a  kind  of  pole-axe. 
(F.  —  M.  H.  G.)  O.  F.  halebarde.  —  M.  H. G. 
helmbarte,  later  helenbarte,  mod.  G.  helle- 
barte,  an  axe  with  a  long  handle,  from 
M.  H.  G.  halm,  a  helve  (helm),  or  handle ; 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  popularly 
interpreted  as  an  axe  for  splitting  a  helm, 
i.  e.  helmet,  p.  The  origin  of  O.  H.  G. 
parta,  G.  barte,  a  broad  axe,  is  obscure; 
see  Partisan  (2). 

helve,  a  handle.  (E.)  M.  E.  helut 
{shelve).  A.  S.  hielf,  also  helfe,  a  handle. 

O.  Du.  helve,  handle,  M.  H.  G.  halp, 
handle  ;  allied  to  Helm  (i)  above. 

Helm  (2),  armour  for  the  head.  (E.) 
1  M.  E.  helm.  A.  S.  hehn  ;  lit.  "  a  covering;’ 
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from  helan,  to  cover.  +  Du.  hehn ;  Icel. 
hjdlmr^  Dan.  hielm^  Swed.  hjebji,  G.  hehti^ 
Goth,  hibns^  Russ.  shleniCy  Lithuan.  szal 
mas,  (y'  KAR.)  Der.  helm-etf  dimin. 
form.  Allied  to  Hell. 

Helminthology,  history  of  worms. 
(Gk.)  Coined  from  Gk.  eKfiivOo-y  crude 
form  of  eKfiivs,  a  worm  ;  ~\oyia,  a  discourse, 
from  \€y€iv,  to  speak.  The  sb.  ekfjLius, 
also  means  *  that  which  curls  about ;  ’ 
allied  to  Helix. 

Helot,  a  (Spartan)  slave.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L. 
pi.  HeloteSy  from  Gk.  €'l\ojt€s,  pi.  of  uKm, 
a  helot,  bondsman  ;  said  to  have  meant  an 
inhabitant  of  jE/os  (a  toAvn  of  Laconia), 
enslaved  by  the  Spartans. 

Help,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  helpen,  pt.  t.  halpy 
pp.  holpen.  A.  S.  helpa^t,  pt.  t.  healpy  pp. 
holpett.  +  Du.  helpeUy  Icel.  "hjalpay  Dan. 
hielpe,  Swed.  hjelpaj  Goth,  hilpariy  G. 
helfe7t.  Allied  to  Skt.  kalpay  able,  able 
to  protect,  Lithuan.  szelpti,  to  help,  (y^ 
KARP.)  Der.  helpy  sb.,  A.  S.  helpe ; 
help-77iatey  a  mistaken  use  of  help  meet 
(Gen.  ii.  i8). 

Helve  ;  see  Helm  (i). 

Hem  (i),  border.  (E.)  A.  S.  hemmy 
hefn.  Allied  to  G.  ha7nme,  a  fence,  hedge. 

KAM.)  Der.  heTTiy  verb,  to  enclose 
within  a  border,  hem  in ;  cf.  G.  he7?i77ieny  to 
restrain,  from  ha77imey  a  fence. 

Hem  (2),  a  slight  cough  to  call  atten¬ 
tion.  (E.)  An  imitative  word ;  allied  to 
Hum. 

Hematite,  an  ore  of  iron.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
Named  from  the  red  colour  of  the  powder. 

—  L.  hce77iatites .  —  Gk.  alfjLaTiTrjSy  blood¬ 
like.  —  Gk.  ai^ar-y  stem  of  af//a,  blood. 

hemorrhage,  a  great  flow  of  blood. 
(F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  he77iorrhagie.  —  L. 
hcemorrhagia,  —  Gk.  alfxoppayiay  a  violent 
bleeding.  —  Gk.  atpio-y  for  atyua,  blood ; 
pay-y  base  of  pTjyvvpLiy  I  burst,  break ;  the 
lit.  sense  being  a  bursting  out  of  blood. 

hemorrhoids,  emerods,  painful 
bleeding  tubercles  on  the  anus.  (F.  —  L. — 
Gk.)  F.  he77iorrhdidey  sing.,  a  flowing  of 
blood.  —  L.  h(je77iorrhoides y  pi.  of  hcemor- 
rhois.  —  Gk.  alpLoppo’ides,  pi.  of  al/ioppotsy 
adj.,  liable  to  a  flow  of  blood. —  Gk.  atpLo-y 
put  for  aifia,  blood  ;  peciv,  to  flow,  cognate 
with  Skt.  sru,  to  flow ;  see  Stream. 

Hemi-,  half.  (Gk.)  From  a  Lat.  spell¬ 
ing  of  Gk.  77/xt-,  half,  cognate  with  L.  se77ii-, 
half;  see  Semi-.  Der.  he77ii-sphe7'ey  &c. 
hemistich,  a  half-line,  in  poetry.  (L. 

—  Gk.)  L.  he77iistichiu77t,  —  Gk.  TjpuuTLxioVy 
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a  half  verse.  -  Gk.  ly/xt-,  half;  ctIxos,  a 
row,  verse. 

megrim,  a  pain  affecting  one  side  of 
the  head.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  p".  77iigrai7tej 
‘  the  megrim  ;  ’  Cot.  —  Low  L.  he77tigra7teay 
megrim.  —  Gk.  r]\xiKpavioVy  half  of  the 
skull.  —  Gk.  T^iii-y  half;  Kpayiov,  cranium. 
Hemlock.  (E.)  M.  E.  hemlok,  huTTilok, 
A.  S.  he77ilicy  hy77ilice.  The  origin  of  he7n- 
is  unknown ;  the  second  syllable  is  a  weak¬ 
ened  foim  of  A.  S.  ledcy  a  leek,  plant ;  as 
in  gar-liCy  char-lock. 

Hemorrhage,  Hemorrhoids ;  see 
Hematite. 

Hemp,  a  plant.  (L. -Gk.-Skt.)  M.E. 

he77ip  (short  for  hcTiep'),  A.  S.'  he7iepy 
hcBTtep,  Borrowed  at  a  very  early  period 
from  L.  ca7i7iabiSy  so  that  the  word  suffered 
consonantal  letter-change.  —  Gk.  Kavva^is, 
Skt.  panay  hemp  (or  rather,  from  an  older 
form  of  this  word).'  So  also  Du.  hen7iepy 
Icel.  ha7npry  Dan.  hamp,  Swed.  ha77ipay  G. 
haTif'y  all  from  L.  ca7i7tabis. 

Hen.  (E.)  A.  S.  he7t7iy  hcTty  hcen  ;  a  fern, 
form  (by  vowel-change)  from  A.  S.  haTtay 
a  cock,  lit.  'a  singer,’  from  his  crowing; 
cf.  L.  caTierCy  to  sing.  +  Du.  heriy  fern,  of 
haafiy  acock;  hce7ta,i.  oiha7ti\  Dan. 
lidnCy  f.  of  hane ;  Swed.  hoTia,  f.  of  hane ; 
G.  hen7tey  f.  of  hah7i,  (y^  KAN.) 

Hence ;  see  He. 

Henchman,  a  page,  servant.  (E.)  For¬ 
merly  hense77ia7ty  henshma7t ;  cf.  Hinxma7i 
as  a  proper  name.  Prob.  for  he7tgest-77ia7ty 
i.  e.  groom ;  from  M.  E.  hcTigest,  A.  S.  he7i- 
gesty  a  horse.  Cf.  Du.  and  G.  hengst,  Dan. 
hmgsty  a  horse,  Icel.  hestry  a  horse.  ^  Or 
borrowed  from  Du.  hengst. 

Hendecagon ;  see  Decade. 

Hep,  hip  ;  see  Hip  (2). 

Hepatic,  relating  to  the  liver.  (F.  —  L. 

-  Gk.)  O.  F.  hepatique.  —  L.  hepaticus.  — 
Gk.  TjTTaTLKoSy  belonging  to  the  liver.  —  Gk. 
^iraTi-y  crude  form  of  rfirap,  the  liver,  -f-  L. 
iecury  Sktyakrity  the  liver.  Dqt,  hepaticay 
liver-wort,  a  flower. 

Heptagon,  a  plane  seven-sided  figure. 
(Gk.)  Lit.  ‘  seven-angled.’  —  Gk.  klTTCiy 
seven  ;  ycovia,  an  angle,  allied  to  yovvy  knee. 
See  Seven  and  Knee. 

hebdomadal,  weekly.  (L.-Gk.)  L. 
hebdo77zadahs.  —  Gk.  epdopLad-y  stem  of 
k^hopLOLSy  a  week.  —  Gk.  k-nrcLy  seven. 

heptahedron,  a  solid  seven-sided  figure. 
(Gk.)  From  Gk.  Ivra,  seven ;  eS/xi,  a  base, 
seat  (allied  to  E.  Sit), 
heptarchy ;  see  Arch-,  prefix. 


HER. 


HERON. 
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Herald*  O.  H.  G.)  M.  E.  herald. 

—  O.  F.  heralt  (Low  L.  heraldus).  -•  O.  H.  G. 
herolt  (G.  herold),  a  herald;  also  O.H.G. 
Heriold,  Hariold,  as  a  proper  name.  Put 
for  hari-wald,  i.e.  army-strength,  a  name 
for  a  warrior,  esp.  for  an  officer.  —  O.  H.  G. 
harif  an  army  (G.  heer)  ;  wald^  wait, 
strength  (G.  gewalt).  The  limitation  of 
this  name  to  a  herald  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  confusion  with  O.  H.  G.  foraharo, 
a  herald,  from  forharen^  to  proclaim  (allied 
to  Gk.  KTjpV^). 

Herb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  herbe.  —  F.  herbe. 

—  L.  herba,  grass,  fodder,  herb ;  prob. 
allied  to  0.1^.  forbea,  Gk.  (pop^rj,  pasture, 
Skt.  bharb,  to  eat. 

Herd  (i),  a  flock.  (E.)  M.  E.  heerde. 
A.  S.  heard,  herd,  hyrd,  (i)  care,  custody, 
(2)  a  herd,  flock,  (3)  family.  +  Icel.  hjor'S, 
Dan.  hio7'd,  Swed.  hjord,  G.  heerde,  Goth. 
hairda, 

herd  (2),  one  who  tends  a  herd.  (E.) 
Usually  in  comp,  shep-herd,  cow -herd,  &c. 
M.  E.  herde.  A.  S.  heorde,  hirde,  keeper  of 
a  herd ;  from  A.  S.  heard,  a  flock.  (The 
final  ~e  marks  the  agent),  -j*  hir^ir, 
Dan.  hyrde,  Swed.  herde,  G.  hirt,  Goth. 
hairdeis ;  all  similarly  derived. 

Here ;  see  He. 

Hereditary ;  see  Heir. 

Heresy.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  heresye. 

—  O.  F.  heresie,  —  L.  hceresis.  —  Gk.  at/iccrtj, 
a  taking,  choice,  sect,  heresy.  —  Gk.  alpeiv, 
to  take.  Der.  heretic,  L.  hcereticus,  Gk. 
alperiKos,  able  to  choose,  heretical  (from 
the  same  verb). 

aphaeresis,  the  taking  away  of  a  letter 
or  syllable  from  the  beginning  of  a  word. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  d(paip((ns,  a  taking  away.  —  Gk. 
for  dno,  away ;  dip^ais,  a  taking  (above). 

diaeresis,  a  mark  (“)  of  separation. 
(L.  —  Gk.)  L.  diceresis,  —  Gk.  haipeais,  a 
dividing.  —  Gk.  di-d,  apart ;  dipeais,  a  taking 
(above). 

synaeresis,  the  coalescence  of  two 
vowels  into  a  diphthong.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
syncsresis.  —  Gk.  avvaipeats,  a  taking  to¬ 
gether.  —  Gk.  avv,  together;  ai'peais,  a  taking. 

Heriot,  a  tribute  paid  to  the  lord  of  a 
manor  on  the  decease  of  a  tenant.  (E.) 
A.  S.  heregeatu,  lit.  military  apparel ; 
hence,  equipments  which,  after  the  death 
of  a  vassal,  escheated  to  his  lord ;  after¬ 
wards  extended  to  include  horses,  &c. — 
A.  S.  here,  an  army  ;  geatu,  geatwe,  apparel, 
adornment.  See  Harry. 


Heritage ;  see  Heir. 

Hermaphrodite,  an  animal  or  plant  of 
both  sexes.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  hermaphrodittis, 
—  Gk.  kpfiaippodiTos ;  coined  from  "Epfiijs, 
Mercury  (representing  the  male)  and 
'AcppobiTTj,  Venus  (representing  the  female 
principle). 

hermeneutic,  explanatory.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
IpixrjvevTLKos,  skilled  in  interpreting.  —  Gk. 
kppLrjViVTrfs,  an  interpreter ;  also  kppLrjvevs, 
the  same.  Supposed  to  be  from  ‘Ep/x^s, 
Mercury,  the  tutelary  god  of  skill. 

hermetic.  (Gk.)  Low  L.  hermeticus,  re¬ 
lating  to  alchemy  ;  coined  from  Herines, 
from  the  notion  that  the  great  secrets  of 
alchemy  were  discovered  by  Her7nes  Trisme- 
gistus.  —  Gk.  "Epixris,  Mercury.  ^  Hermeti¬ 
cally  was  a  term  in  alchemy  ;  a  glass  bottle 
was  hermetically  sealed  when  the  orifice 
was  fused  and  then  closed  against  any 
admission  of  air. 

Hermit.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  [M.  E.  here- 
mite,  directly  from  L.  here^mta?^  —  F.  her- 
mite.'^lu.ovf  L.  herefnita,  more  commonly 
eremita.  —  Gk.  kp€ixn'qs,  a  dweller  in  a 
desert. —  Gk.  (pTjfjLia,  a  desert.  —  Gk.  kprjpios, 
de  erted,  desolate.  Der.  her77iit-age. 

Hern ;  see  Heron. 

Hernia.  (L.)  L.  hernia,  a  kind  of 
rupture. 

Hero.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  hero'e.  —  L. 
heroem,  acc.  of  heros,  a  hero.  —  Gk.  ^poos,  a 
hero,  demi-god.  -j-  Skt.  vira,  a  hero ;  L. 
uir',  A.  S.  wer.  Allied  to  Virile.  Der. 
hero-ic,  O.  F.  hero'ique,  L.  herdicus, 

heroine.  (F.  —  L.  — Gk.)  F.  heroine, 

L.  heroine, ■^pmvrj,  fern,  of  T]pa7S,  a 
hero. 

Heron,  Hern,  a  bird.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.) 

M.  E.  heroun,  hairon,  hern,^O.Y .  hairon 
(F.  heron,  Ital.  aghirone).  —  O.  H.  G. 
heigir,  heiger,  a  heron ;  with  suffixed  -on 
(Ital.  -one),  Prob.  named  from  its  harsh 
voice ;  cf.  G.  hdher,  a  jack-daw  (lit. 
‘  laugher  ’),  prov.  E.  heighaw,  a  wood¬ 
pecker,  Skt.  kakk,  to  laugh,  (y'  KAK.) 
+  Swed.  hdger,  Icel.  hegri,  Dan.  heire,  a 
heron. 

heronshaw,  hernshaw,  a  young 
heron  ;  also  a  heronry.  (F.  — O.  H.  G.) 
1.  Spenser  has  heriteshaw,  a  heron ;  this  is 
M.  E.  herons  ewe,  a  young  heron  (still 
called  heronsew  in  the  North).  It  answers 
to  an  O.  F.  haironpeau  *  or  heronpeau  *,  a 
young  heron,  but  this  word  has  not  yet 
been  found,  though  the  form  is  admissible ; 

,  cf.  lio7ipcau,  lioncel, '  a  young  lion.  The 
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herring. 


usual  form  is  F .  heronneau,  O.  F.  hairon- 
neau.  2.  But  heronshaw,  a  heronry  is 
compounded  of  heron,  a  heron,  andV/^aw,  a 
wood  ;  Cotgrave  has  ‘  haironniere^  a  heron’s 
neast,  a  hemeshaw,  or  shaw  of  wood 
wherein  herons  breed.’ 

Herring,  a  fish.  (E.)  M.  E.  hering. 
A.b.  hanncg,  haHng.  Prob.  so  named 
Irom  appearing  in  large  shoals  ;  from  A  S 
here,  a  host,  army ;  see  Harry.  +  Du 
haring,  G.  haring. 

Hesitate.  (L.)  F rom  pp.  of  L.  hcesitare, 
to  stick  fast ;  intensive  form  of  hcerere,  to 

tIT  .  to  tarry.  (V 

GxlAlS.)  ^ 

adhere.  (L.)  L.  ad-hcerere,  to  stick  to. 
cohere.  (L.)  L.  co-h(Brere,  to  stick 

topther  (pp.  cohcssus),  Der.  cohes-ion, 
cohes-ive. 

inherent.  (L.)  L.  inhcerent^,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  in-h(srere,  to  stick  in.  Hence 
inhere,  as  a  verb. 

Hast,  a  command.  (E.)  M.  E.  best,  the 
Unai  t  being  excrescent,  as  in  whils-t, 
amongsd,  &c.  A.S.  hcks,  a  command. - 
A.  b.  hatan,  to  command.  So  also  Icel. 
^^2^a  vow,  from  heita,  to  call,  promise; 

.H.  G.^  heiz  (G.  geheiss),  a  command, 
irom  heizan  (G.  heissen),  to  call,  bid, 
cominand  Cf  Goth,  haitan,  to  call,  name. 

behest.  (E.)  M.  E.  behest.  From  A.  S 
behcBS,  a  command  (see  above)  ;  formed 
irom  h^s  by  help  of  the  prefix  be^  (by). 

hight,  was  or  is  called.  (E.)  The  only 
E.  verb  with  a  passive  sense ;  he  hight  = 
e  was  named  ^  M.  E.  highte ;  also  hatte, 
hette  A.S.  hatte,  I  am  called,  I  was 
piled ;  pt.  t.  oi  A.  S.  hatan  (i)  to  call  (2) 
to  be  piled,  be  named.  So  also  G.  ich 
I  am  named ;  from  heissen,  to  call, 
bid.  p.  Best  explained  from  Goth,  haitan 
to  call,  pt  t.^  (active)  haihait,  pres,  tense 
(pssive)  haiiada,  I  am  called;  as  in 
pomas,  saei  haitadaV>\dymM%  ’  =  Thomas 
wb^  IS  called  Eidymus,  John  xi.  6. 
Hper^oclite,  irregularly  inflected.  (L.  - 
V  L.  heterochtus.  —  Gk.  kr^poKXiTos, 
pherwise  (i.e.  irregularly)  inflected. -Gk 
€T€po-s,  another;  ^kXltos,  formed  from 

does)^*"'  (iience,  to  vary  as  a  case 

ica^^rrb°f °rV  opinion,  heret- 

cal.  (Gk)  Gk.  crepo-j,  another;  5oAa. 

opmion,  from  doKitv,  to  think. 

heterogeneous,dissimilarinkind.  (Gk  > 

Hk.^  €T6po.s,  another;  kind,  kin; 
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Hew.  (E.)  M.  E.  hewen.  A.  S.  hedwan, 
to  cut.  +  Du.  houwen,  Icel.  hdggva,  Swed. 
hu^a,  Dan.  hugge,  G.  hauen ;  Russ,  kovate, 
to  hammer,  forge.  Allied  to  L.  cudere,  to 
beat.  (VKU.) 

hoe.  (F.  —  G.)  Formerly  how.  —  P'. 
fwue,  a  hoe.  —  O.  H.  G.  houwa  (G.  haue),  a 
hoe,  lit.  a  hewer.  —  O.  H.  G.  houwan,  to 
new  (above). 

Hexagon,  a  plane  six-sided  figure.  (L.  — 
Gk.)  L.  hexagonum.  —  Gk.  k^a/^oivos,  six- 
pmered.  —  Gk.  €£,  six;  ^ojvia,  an  angle, 
from  yovv,  a  knee. 

hexameter.  (L,  —  Gk.)  1^.  hexameter. 

■  Gk.  €^ap,€Tpos,  orig.  an  adj.,  i.  e.  having 
six  measures  or  feet.  -  Gk.  six ;  /zeVpov, 
a  measure,  metre. 

Hey,  interj.  (E.)  M.  E.  hei,  hay ;  a 
natural  exclamation,  -f-  G.  and  Du.  hei. 

heyday  (i),  interj.  (G.  or  Du.)  Also 
hey  da  (Ben  Jonson).  Borrowed  either 
:  rom  G.  heida,  hey  there !  hallo !  or  from 
Du.  hei  daar,  hey  there !  The  G.  da,  and 
Du.  daar,  both  mean  ^  there.’ 

Heyday  (2),  frolicsome  wildness ;  see 
High. 

Hiatus,  a  gap.  (L.)  L.  hiatus,  a  gap; 
from  pp.  of  hiare,  to  gape.  Allied  to 
Yawn  and  Chasm. 

Hibernal,  wintry.  (F.  —  L.)  'F .hibernal. 

—  L.  hibernalis,  wintry.  —  L.  hibernus, 
wintry ;  allied  to  hiems,  winter.  Also  to 
Gk.  XL-wy,  snow,  Skt.  hi-ma,  frost.  (y'GHI. ) 
Der.  hibenn-ate. 

Hiccough,  Hiccup,  Hicket,  a  spas¬ 
modic  inspiration,  with  closing  of  the 
glottis,  causing  a  slight  sound.  (E.)  The 
spelling  hiccough  seems  to  be  due  to  a 
popular  etymology  from  cough,  certainly 
wrong;  no  one  ever  so  pronounces  the 
word.  Properly  hiccup,  or,  in  old  books 
hicket  and  hickock,  which  are  still  better 
forms.  Uick-et,  hick~ock,  are  diminutives 
of  hick  or  hik,  a  catch  in  the  voice,  imita¬ 
tive  of  the  sound.  Cf.  ^  a  hacking  cough ;  * 
and  see  Hitch.  ^  Du.  hik,  the  hiccough, 
hikken,  to  hiccough;  Dan.  hikke,  sb.  and 
vb. ;  Swed.  hicka,  sb.^  and  vb. ;  Bret,  hik, 
hak,  a  hiccough;  W.  ig,  a  sob,  igio,  to  sob. 
And  cf.  Chincough. 

Hickory,  a  N.  American  tree;  origin 
unknown. 

Hidalgo,  a  Span,  nobleman  of  the  lowest 
class.  (Span.  —  L.)  Span,  hidalgo ;  an 
ironical  name,  lit.  'son  of  something,"  not 
a  nobody.  —  Span,  hijo,  son;  de,  of;  dlgo, 
something.  —  L.  jilium^  acc.  of  Jilius,  son 
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(whence  O.  Span,  figo^  later  hijd) ;  de,  of ; 
aliquod^  something. 

Hide  (i),  to  cover.  (E.)  M.  E.  hiden, 
huden,  A.  S.  hydan,  4“  Gk,  to 

hide.  (VSKU.) 

hide  (2),  a  skin.  (E.)  M.  E.  hide,  hude, 
A.  S.  hyd,  the  skin,  i.  e.  ‘  cover ;  ’  allied  to 
A.  S.  hydan  (above).  -f“  Du.  htiid,  Icel. 
hti^,  Dan.  Swed.  hud,  O.  H.  G.  hut,  G. 
haut,  L.  cutis,  Gk.  kvtos,  ckvtos,  skin,  hide. 
(VSKU.) 

hide  (3),  to  flog.  (E.)  Colloquial;  to 
*  skin  ’  by  flogging.  So  also  Icel.  hy^a,  to 
flog,  from  hti^,  skin. 

Hide  (4),  a  measure  of  land.  (E.)  Esti¬ 
mated  at  120  to  100  acres,  and  less  ;  (Low 
L.  hida.)  A.  S.  hid,  a  contracted  form; 
the  full  form  is  higid.  Higid  and  hiwisc 
were  used  in  the  same  sense,  to  mean 
enough  land  for  one  family  or  household. 
They  are  probably  closely  allied  words, 
and  therefore  allied  to  hive',  since  hiwisc 
is  merely  the  adj.  (lit.  hiv-ish)  formed  from 
hiw-a,  a  domestic,  one  of  a  household  ;  see 
Hive.  ^  Notconnected  with  Hide  (i). 

Hideous,  ugly.  (F.  -  L.  ?)  M.  E. 
hidous.  —  O.  F.  hides,  hidus,  later  hideux, 
hideous;  the  earliest  form  is  hisdos.  The 
prob.  original  is  L.  hispidosus,  roughish; 
from  hispidus,  rough,  shaggy. 

Hie,  to  hasten.  (E.)  M.  E.  Men,  hyen, 
hi'^en.  A.  S.  higian,  to  hasten.  Allied  to 
Gk.  kUiv,  to  go,  L.  ciere,  to  summon :  see 
Cite.  (VKI.) 

Hierarchy ;  see  Arch-,  prefix. 
Hieroglyphic.  (L.-Gk.)  L.  hierogly- 
phicus,  symbolical.  —  Gk.  UpoyXvcpi/cos,  re¬ 
lating  to  sacred  writings.  —  Gk.  Up6-s, 
sacred ;  yXv(pHv,  to  hollow  out,  engrave, 
incise.  See  Glyptic. 

hierophant,  a  priest.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Upo- 
(p&vTrjs,  teaching  the  rites  of  worship.  -  Gk. 
^Upo-s,  sacred;  cpaiv^iv,  to  shew,  explain. 
Higgle  ;  see  Haggle  (2). 

High  (E.)  M.  E.  heigh,  hey,  hy.  A.  S. 
hedh,  heh.  +  Du.  hoog,  Icel.  hdr,  Swed. 
^dg,  Dan.  hbi,  G.  hauhs,  G.  hoch.  The 
orig.  sense  is  bent,  hence  rounded,  knob¬ 
like,  as  a  mound  or  hill.  Cf.  G.  hiigel,  a 
bunch,  knob,  hillock,  Skt.  kucha,  the  female 
breast.  (-y^KUK.) 

height.  (E.)  A  corruption  of  highth 
(Milton)  ;  but  we  find  M.  E.  highte  as  well 
as  {heghthe),  A.S.  hedh^u,  heh^u, 

height.  —  A.  S.  hedh,  heh,  high  (above).  -|- 
Du.  hoogte,  Icel.  hce^,  Swed.  h'djd,  Dan. 
h'dide,  Goth,  hauhitha. 
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I  heyday  (2),  frolicsome  wildness.  (E.) 
The  ^heyday  of  youth ^  means  the  ^  high 
day  of  youth.’  The  spelling  hey  is  a  pre¬ 
servation  of  M.  E.  hey,  the  usual  spelling 
of  high  in  the  14th  century. 

highland.  (E.)  From  high  and  land', 
cf.  up-land,  low-land. 

how  (2),  a  hill.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  hogh, 
Icel.  haugr,  a  hill ;  Swed.  hog,  a  mound  ; 
Dan.  hoi,  a  hill.  — Icel.  hdr,  Swed.  hog, 
Dan.  hbi,  high  ;  see  High. 

Hight  ;  see  Hest. 

Hilarity,  mirth.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F. 
hilarite.  —  L.  acc.  hilaritatem  ;  from  hilaris, 
adj.  cheerful,  also  spelt  hilarus.  —  Gk. 
I\ap6s,  cheerful.  ^  Hilary  Term  is  so 
called  from  the  festival  of  St.  Hilary  (L. 
Hilaris),  Jan,  13. 

exhilarate,  to  cheer.  (L.-Gk.;  with 
L.  prefixl)  From  pp.  of  L.  ex-hilarai'e,  to 
gladden  greatly.  —  L.  ex,  very;  hilaris, 
glad  (above). 

Hilding  ;  see  Hind  (3). 

Hill.  (E.)  M.  E.  Ml,  huL  A.  S.  hyll. 
+  O.  Du.  Ml ;  L.  collis,  a  hill ;  Lithuan. 
kalnas,  a  hill.  Allied  to  Culminate.  Der. 
doivn-hill,  up-hill. 

Hilt,  sword-handle.  (E.)  A.  S.  hilt.  4- 
Icel.  hjalt,  O.  H.  G.  helza,  ^  Not  allied 
to  hold. 

Him ;  see  He. 

Hin,  a  liquid  measure.  (Heb.)  Heb. 
hin,  a  hin;  said  to  be  of  Egyptian  ori¬ 
gin.^ 

Hind  (i),  female  of  the  stag.  (E.)  A.  S. 
hind.  4“  Dn.  hinde',  Icel.  Dan.  and  Swed. 
hind,  M.  H.  G.  hinde,  O.  H.  G.  hintd,  a 
doe.  Perhaps  Hhat  which  is  caught  by 
hunting ;  ’  allied  to  Hand. 

Hind  (2),  a  peasant;  see  Hive. 

Hind  (3),  adj.  in  the  rear.  (E.)  We  now 
say  ‘  hind  feet ;  ’  but  the  older  form  is 
^hinder  feet.’  We  even  find  M.  E.  hyn- 
derere  (as  if  hinder-er).  —  A.  S.  hindan,  adv. 
at  the  back  of,  hinder,  adv.  backwards.  4“ 
Goth,  hindar,  prep,  behind ;  hindana,  be¬ 
yond  ;  G.  hinter,  prep,  behind,  hinten,  adv. 
behind.  Extended  from  A.  S.  hine,  hence ; 
from  hi-,  base  of  he  ;  see  He. 

behind.  (E.)  A.  S.  behindan,  adv.  and 
prep.,  after.  —  A.  S.  be-,  prefix  (E.  by) ; 
hindan,  adv.  (above). 

hilding,  a  base  wretch.  (E.)  Short 
for  prov.  E.  hilderling  or  hinderling,  a 
wretch.  From  M.  E.  hinderling,  base. 
From  A.S.  hinder,  adv.,  backwards,  with 
suffix  d-ing. 
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hinder.  (E.)  M.  E.  hindrct.  A.  S. 
htndnan,  lo  put  behind,  keep  back.  — A.  S. 
kinder^  hitidccH  (above).  Der.  hhidT-attce 
(for  hinder- a7ice). 

hindmost.  (E.)  Corruption  of  hhtd- 
mest,  by  confusion  with  7?iost.  IIi7id7n-est 
is  formed  with  suffix  -est  from  A.  S.  hhidema, 
hindmost,  itself  a  super!,  form  with  suffix 
~7na  (as  in  L.  opti-77ius).  -f  Goth,  hindu- 
mistSy  hindmost  ( =  hindu-m-istSf  with 
double  superb  suffix). 

Hinge ;  see  Hang. 

Hint ;  see  Hunt. 

Hip  (i),  the  haunch.  (E.)  M.  E.  httpe. 
A.  S.  hype.  +  Du,  hetip,  Iceb  huppr^  Dan. 
hofte,  Swed.  hdft,  Goth,  hups,  G.  hiifte, 
O.  H.  ^G.  huf.  Orig.  ‘a  bend*  or  ^a 
hump  j  cf.  Gk.  Kixpos,  bent,  /£v<pos,  a  hump, 
KVTTTciv,  to  bend.  (^KUP.)  Allied  toHeap. 

Hip  (2),  Hep,  fruit  of  the  dog-rose. 
(E.)  M.  E.  hepe.  A.  S.  heop,  a  hip; 
he6pbry7nel,  a  hip-bramble.  +  M.  H.  G. 
hiefe,  O.  H.  G.  hiufo,  a  bramble-bush. 

Hippish.^  (Gk.)  Short  for  hypochon- 
di'iacal,  adj.  of  Hypochondria,  q.  v. 
Hence  hippish  =  hyp-ish.  The  contraction 
was  prob.  suggested  by  hipped,  foiled, 
which  may  well  have  been  due  to  the  phr. 
‘to  have  on  the  hip;  Merch.  Ven.  i.  3.  47, 

IV.  I.  334. 

Hippopotamus.  (L.-Gk.)  L.  hippo¬ 
potamus.  iTnroTTOTaiJLos,  the  river-horse 

^T^T^o-s,  horse ;  TTOTafxo-s, 
ri\er.  Gk.  imros  is  cognate  with  L.  equus ; 
see  Equine.  iToraixos  is  fresh  water,  allied 
to  Potable. 

Hire,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  hire.  A.  S.  hyr,  hire, 
wages.  +  Du.  huur,  Swed.  hyra,  Dan. 
hy7'e,  G.  heue7‘,  hire,  rent. 

Hirsute ;  see  Horrid. 

His ;  see  He. 

Hiss.  (E.)  ^  M.  E.  hissen,  hisshe7t.  A.  S. 
hysta77,  to  hiss,  -f-  O,  Du.  hisschen.  An 
imitative  word. 

hist,  an  interjection  enjoining  silence. 
(E.)  A  mere  variant  of  hush  or  hiss.  Cf. 
Dan.  hys,  silence !  hysse,  to  hush.  Milton 
has  silenced,  hushed,  II  Pens.  55. 

^  hush.  (E.)  M.  E.  hushe7t,  to  make 
silent ;  whence  pp.  husht,  silenced.  A 
purely  imitative  word,  allied  to  hiss. 

whist,  a  game  requiring  silence.  (E.) 
From  the  use  of  the  word  whist  to  enjoin 
silence ;  cf.  hist  and  hush.  Chaucer  has 
both  hush  and  whist  in  the  sense  of 
‘  silenced  ’  or  ‘quiet ;  ’  tr.  of  Boethius,  b.  ii. 
met.  b  134^* 
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Histology,  the  science  treating  of  the 
structure  of  tissues  of  plants,  &c.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  \<jr6-s,  a  web  (hence  tissue)  ;  -Koyia, 
discourse,  from  Xky^iv,  to  speak.  Gk. 
LGTo-s  (also  a  mast)  is  allied  to  iottilli,  to 
set,  place.  (VSTA.) 

History.  (L.-Gk.)  M.  E.  historie.  — 
L.  historia.  —  Gk.  laropia,  a  learning  by 
enquiry^  information.  -  Gk.  larop-,  stem  of 
laTojp,  icTTcop,  knowing;  put  for  id-rajp^^m 
Gk.  id-,  base  of  eidivai,  to  know.  (-^WID.) 
Allied  to  Wit. 

story  (I).  (F.- L.-Gk.)  M.  E.  stoide. 
—  O.  F.  estoire,  estore  (and  prob.  estorie  *),  a 
history,  tale.  —  L.  historia  {ohovd). 
Histrionical,  relating  to  the  stage.  (L.) 
'From  L,.  histrionicus,  relating  to  an  actor 

L.  histrioni-,  crude  form  of  histrio,  an 
actor.  Prob.  ‘  one  who  made  others  laugh  j  * 
cf.  Skt.  has,  to  laugh,  hasra,  a  fool. 

Hit,  to  light  upon,  strike,  attain  to'. 
(Scand.)  M.  E.  hitten.<^\Q.^.  hitta,  to  hit 
upon ;  Dan.  hitte.  Clearly  assimilated  from 
hhita^,  cognate  with  Goth,  hinthan,  to 
catch,  as  in  frahinthan,  to  seize.  See 
Hunt. 

Hitch,  to  move  by  jerks,  catch  slightly. 
(E.)  M.  E.  hicchen,  to  move,  remove.  Cf. 
Lowb  Sc.  hatch,  hotch,  to  move  by  jerks. 
A  weakened  form  from  a  base  HIK, 
expressing  convulsive  motion,  as  in  hie- 
cough.  ^  Not  allied  to  hook. 

Hithe,  Hythe,  a  small  haven.  (E.) 

M.  E.  hithe.  A.  S.  hy'^,  a  haven.  Lit.  ‘a 

shelter  ;  ’  allied  to  Hid©  (i)  and  Hide  (2). 
(V^SKU.)  ^ 

Hither ;  see  He. 

Hive,  home  for  bees.  (E.)  M.  E.  hint 
(=  hive). ^  From  A.  S.  hiw,  a  house; 
preserved  in  hiwrdeden,  a  household,  hiwan, 
pb  domestics.  Cf.  Goth,  heiwafrauja,  the 
master  of  a  house.  Allied  to  L.  ciuis,  a 
citizen.  (VKI.) 

hind  (2),  a  peasant.  (E.)  The  final  d 
is  excrescent.  M.  E.  hine,  a  domestic.  A.  S. 
hina^^,  a  domestic,  unauthenticated  as  a 
nominative,  and  really  a  gen.  pb,  so  that  hina 
stands  for  hina  man  =  21  man  of  the  domes¬ 
tics  ;  cf.  hina  ea/dor  =  elder  of  the  domestics, 
a  master  of  a  household.  Hina  =  hiwna^ 
gen.  pb  of  hiwan,  domestics  (above). 

Ho,  Hoa,  a  call  to  excite  attention.  (E.) 

A  natural  exclamation,  Cf.  Iceb  hoi  hoi 
hoa,  to  shout  out  ho  ! 

Hoar,  white.  (E.)  M.  E.  hoor.  A.  S. 
hdr.  +  Iceb^  hdrr,  hoar.  Cf.  Skt.  ^dra^ 
variegated  in  colour,  also  used  of  hair 
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mixed  with  gray  and  white.  Der.  hoar-yt 
a  later  form  ;  hoar-frost. 

hoarhound,  horehound,  a  plant. 
(E.)  The  true  hoarhound  is  the  white, 
Marrubium  vtilgare.  The  final  d  is  excres¬ 
cent.  A.  S.  hdrhiine,  also  called  simply 
hune.^K.  S.  hdr,  hoar  ;  hune,^  i.e.  strongly 
scented  ;  cf.  L.  cunila,  Gk.  kovlKtj,  a  species 
of  origanum,  Skt.  knuy^  to  stink. 

Hoard ;  see  House. 

Hoarding,  a  kind  of  fence ;  see 
Hurdle. 

Hoarhound ;  see  Hoar. 

Hoarse,  having  a  rough,  harsh  voice. 
(E.)  The  r  is  intrusive,  but  sometimes 
occurs  in  M.  E.  hors^  properly  hoos,  hoarse. 
A.  S.  hdsy  hoarse.  -|-  Icel.  hdss^  Dan.  hcss, 
Swed.  heSy  Du.  heesch,  G.  heiser. 

Hoary ;  see  Hoar. 

Hoax ;  see  Hocus. 

Hob  (i).  Hub,  the  nave  of  a  wheel, 
part  of  a  grate.  (E.)  The  true  sense  is 
‘projection;’  the  hob  of  a  fire-place  was 
orig.  ‘the  raised  stone  on  either  side  of  the 
hearth  between  which  the  embers  were 
confined’  (Webster).  Closely  related  to 
Hump,  which  is  merely  the  nasalised 
form  of  it.  Der.  hob-naily  a  nail  with  a 
projecting  head. 

Hob  (2),  a  clown,  rustic,  a  fairy.  (F. 
—  O.  H.  G.)  ‘Elves,  hobs,  and  fairies;’ 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mons.  Thomas, 
iv.  6.  Hob  was  a  common  personal  name, 
a  corruption  of  Robm  (like  Hodge  from 
Roger).  The  name  Robin  is  F.,  and  is 
a  mere  corruption  of  Robert^  a  name  of 
O.  H.  G.  origin.  Der.  hob-goblin  ;  see 
Goblin. 

Hobble ;  see  Hop  (i). 

Hobby  (i),  an  ambling  nag ;  see 
Hop  (i).‘ 

Hobby  (2),  a  kind  of  falcon  ;  see 
Hop  (i). 

Hobgoblin  ;  see  Hob  (2). 

Hobnail;  see  Hob  (i). 

Hobnob,  Habnab,  with  free  leave,  at 
random.  (E.)  Compounded  of  hab  and 
naby  to  have  or  not  to  have,  hence  applied 
to  taking  a  thing  or  leaving  it,  implying 
free  choice,  and  hence  a  familiar  invitation 
to  drink,  as  in  ‘  to  hob-nob  together.’  Hab 
is  from  A.  S.  hcebbany  to  have  ;  nab  is  from 
A.  S.  ncebbany  put  for  ne  hcebban^  not  to 
have;  see  Have. 

Hock  (i) ;  see  Hough. 

Hock  (2),  a  wine.  {G.)  For  Hochheiniy 
the  name  of  a  place  in  Germany,  on  the 
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river  Main,  whence  the  wine  comes.  It 
means  ‘  high  home.’ 

Hockey,  a  game ;  see  Hook. 
Hocus-pocus,  a  juggler’s  trick,  a  jug¬ 
gler.  (Low  L.)  As  far  as  it  can  be  said  to 
belong  to  any  language,  it  is  a  sort  of 
Latin,  having  the  L.  termination  -us. 
But  it  is  merely  an  invented  term,  used  by 
jugglers  in  performing  tricks;  see  Todd’s 
Johnson. 

hoax.  (Low  L.)  Short  for  hocus y  i.  e. 
to  juggle,  cheat. 

Hod,  a  kind  of  trough  for  carrying 
bricks.  (F.  —  G.)  Corrupted  from  F.  hottey 
‘  a  basket  to  carry  on  the  back ;  ’  Cot.  — 
—  Prov.  G.  hottey  a  tub,  a  vintager’s  dorser  ; 
O.  Du.  hottey  a  pedler’s  basket.  Allied  to 
Hut. 

Hodge-podge ;  see  Hotchpot. 

Hoe;  see  Hew. 

Hog.  (C  ?)  M.  E.  hog.  -  W.  hwchy  a  sow ; 
Bret,  houchy  hochy  Corn.  hoch.  Allied  to 
Irish  suigy  a  pig,  A.  S.  sugu,  a  sow ;  see 
Sow.  Doublet,  sow.  ^  Doubtful. 
Hogshead.  (O.  Du.)  More  correctly, 
oxhead.  An  adaptation  of  O.  Du.  okshoofdy 
oxhoofdy  a  hogshead;  of  which,  however, 
the  lit.  sense  is  ox-head.  So  also  Dan. 
oxhovedy  O.  Swed.  oxhufwudy  an  ox-head, 
also  a  hogshead.  No  doubt  the  cask  was 
at  first  named  from  the  device  or  brand  of 
an  ‘  ox-head  ’  upon  it. 

Hoiden,  Hoyden;  see  Heath. 

Hoist,  to  heave.  (O.  Du.)  The  final  t 
is  due  to  the  pp.  hoisty  used  for  hoised. 
The  verb  is  really  hoise.  (Cf.  graft  for 
grajf.)  —  O.  Du.  hysseny  Du.  hijsschen,  to 
hoise  {y  sounded  as  E.  long  i).  Dan. 
heisey  hisse ;  Swed.  hissay  to  hoist  (whence 
F.  hisser).  ^  Hot  allied  to  F.  haussery  to 
elevate. 

Hold  (i),  to  keep.  (E.)  A.  S.  healda^t.^ 
-p  Du.  houdeny  Icel.  halday  Swed.  hdllay 
Dan.  holdoy  Goth.  halda7i.,  G.  halten.  Der. 
holdy  sb.;  also  be-holdy  with  prefix  be-  (E. 
by)  ;  up-hold. 

upholsterer.  (E.)  Lengthened  from 
uhholstery  put  for  uphold-ster,  another  form 
of  upholdery  which  was  formerly  used  of  a 
dealer  in  furniture,  lit.  one  who  holds  up  to 
sale. 

Hold  (2),  the  ‘hold’  of  a  ship;  see 
Hole. 

Hole.  (E.)  M.  E.  hohyhol.  A.  S.  hoi, 
a  cave.  +  Du.  holy  Icel.  hoi,  Dan.  hul, 
Swed.  hdly  G.  hohl.  Cf.  Goth.  tis-Jmlon, 
to  hollow  out.  p.  Prob.  A.  S.  hoi  is  from 
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hol-en^  pp.  of  str.  vb.  helcLfiy  to  cover  j  see 
Hell.  Or  allied,  to  Gk.  Koi\oSy  hollow. 

hold  (2),  the  cavity  of  a  ship:  (Du.) 
Put  for  holCy  with  excrescent  d,  due  to 
confusion  with  the  verb  to  hold.  -  Du. 
holy  a  hole,  cave,  esp.  used  of  the  hold  of  a 
ship  (Sewel). 

hollow.  (E.)  holwcyz.^].  A.S. 

holhy  sb.  a  hollow  place,  also  spelt  holg 
Extended  from  A.  S.  hoi,  a  hole,  cave. 
Holibut,  Holiday ;  see  Hale  (i). 
Holla,  Hallo,  stop!  wait!  (F.)  Not 
the  same  word  as  hallooy  to  shout;  but 
differently  used  in  old  authors.  See  0th. 
i.  2.  56;  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2.  257.  — F. 
holay  ^  an  interjection,  hoe  there ;  ’  Cot.  -  F.* 
hOy  inter]. ;  and  Ihy  there  ( =  L.  iliac).  ^  The 
form  hallo  is  due  to  a  confusion  with  halloo. 

Hlolland,  Dutch  linen,  (Du.)  From 
Holland,  the  name  of  the  country.  So  also 
hollands,  spirits  from  Holland. 

Hollow ;  see  Hole. 

''  S!olly,  (E.)  M.  E.  holin',  so  that  an  n 
has  been  dropped.  A.  S.  holen,  holegn, 
holly.  4.  W.  celyn,  Com.  celin,  Bret,  keleny 
Gael,  cuilionn,  Irish  cuileann,  holly.  Cf. 
also  Du.  hulst,  G.  hiilse.  holly,  O.  H  G 
htiliz  (whence  F.  houx). 

holm-oak,  the  evergreen  oak.  (E.) 
Here  hobn  is  a  contraction  of  M.  E.  holin, 
a  holl)^,  HohiiCy  or  holy  [holly]  Prompt. 
Parv. ;  and  see  W ay’s  note.  The  Quercus 
tlex  is^  a  most  variable  plant ;  the  leaves  are 
sometimes  as  prickly  as  a  holly. 
Hollyhock ;  see  Hale. 

S[olni,  an  islet  in  a  river,  flat  land  by  a 
river.  (E.)  M.  E.  hohn.  A.  S.  hohit,  orig, 
a ‘mound.’+Icel.y^^?/;;?^,  hobiii,  holmr,  an 
islet,  flat  meadow ;  Dan.  hobn,  Swed.  holme, 
G.  hobn,  hill,  island,  Russ.  khobn\  a  hill, 

L.  cubnen,  hill-top.  Allied  to  Culminate' 
Holm-oak;  see  Holly. 

Holocaust ;  see  Caustic. 

Holster,  a  leathern  case  for  a  pistol. 
(Du.)  Du.  holster',  lit.  a  cover.  Allied  to 
A.  S.  heolstor,  a  case,  covering,  Icel.  hulstr, 
sheath,  Goth,  hiibstr,  a  v'^eil.  The  verb  is 
Du.  hullen,  Icel.  hylja,  Goth,  huljan,  to 
cover ;  from  the  strong  verb  seen  in  A.  S. 
hejan  (pp.  holen),  to  cover.  (y^KAL* 
KAR.)  ^  The  suffix  -ster^-s-ter,  a  double 
suffix ;  see  Spinster. 

holt,  a  wood.  (E.)  M.  E.  and  A.  S. 
holt. Dm,  houty  O.  Du.  holf,  Icel.  holt, 

G.  holz'y  so  also  W.  celt,  a  covert,  from 
celu,  to  hide.  Orig.  ‘  covert ;  ’  from  the 
same  root  as  the  above. 
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housings,  trappings  of  a  horse.  (F.- 
Teut.)  The  old  form  was  houss ;  -ings  has 
been  added.  — F.  housse,  a  coverlet,  '  a  foot- 
cloth  for  a^  horse;’  Cot.  Low  L.  hucia, 
husia,  hussia,  the  same  ;  also  hulcia,  hub 
citum.  —  Du.  hulse,  a  husk,  shell  (hence,  a 
cover,  as  in  Du.  hulsel,  a  woman’s  head- 
attire).  From  the  verb  seen  in  O.  H.  G. 

and  Du.  hullen,  to  cover;  see  Holster 
above. 

hull  (i),  husk.  (E.)  M,  E.  hule.  A.  S. 
huluy  a  husk,  lit. '  covering ;’  from  the  same 
root  as  Holster. 

hull  (2),  body  of  a  ship.  (E.)  Lit. 

‘  the  shell  of  a  ship,  and  the  same  word 
as  the  above.  Der.  hull,  verb,  to  float 
about,  as  when  the  sails  are  taken  down 
and  only  the  hull  is  seen. 

husk,  shell,  (E.)  M.  E.  huske.  This 
word  has  lost  an  /,  preserved  in  the  cognate 
languages.  The  A.  S.  has  only  the  allied 
word  hulc,  a  hut.  4  Du.  hulse,  a  husk ; 
Swed.  hylsa',  M.  H.  G.  hulse  he,  G.  hiilse. 
From  the  verb  seen  in  Du.  hullen,  Goth. 
huljan,  to  cover;  see  Holster. 

Holy  ;  see  Hale  (i). 

Homage ;  see  Human. 

Home.  (E.)  M.  E.  hoom.  A.  S.  ham. 
4  Du.  heim ;  Icel.  heimr,  a  village  ;  Dan. 
hiem,  Swed.  hem,  G.  heim ;  Goth,  haims, 
a  village;  Lithuan.  kenias,  a  village,  Gk. 
Kojfxrj,  a  village.  (VKI.) 

hamlet.  (F.  -  O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  hame- 
let,  dimin.  of  O.  F.  hamel  (F.  hameau),  a 
hamlet.  Formed,  with  dimin.  suffix  -el, 
from  O.  Fries,  ham,  a  home,  dwelling. 

Homer,  a  large  measure.  (Heb.)  Heb. 
chomer,  a  homer,  also  a  mound  (with  initial 
cheth).^mYid^.  root  chdmar,  to  undulate, 
surge  up. 

Homicide ;  see  Human. 

Homily ;  see  Homogeneous. 

Hominy,  maize  prepared  for  food.  (W. 

Indian.)  W.  Indian  auhiiminea,,  parched 
com. 

Hommock ;  see  Hump. 

Homoeopathy ;  see  Homogeneous, 

Homogeneous,  of  the  same  kind 
throughout.  (Gk.)  Englished  from  Gk. 
0//07CI/77S,  of  the  same  race.-Gk.  6/^o-y, 
same  (cognate  with  E.  Same),  and  7eVoy, 
a  race  (cognate  with  E.  Kin).  So  also 
homo-logous,  corresponding,  from  X6-^os,  a 
saying,  X^yciv,  to  say ;  hom-onymous,  like 
in  sound,  from  ovvfxa,  a  name. 

^  homily.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  homilia.^D\i. 
ofxiXia,  a  living  together ;  also  converse, 
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instruction,  homily.  —  Gk.  v/itXo?,  a  throng, 
concourse.  —  Gk.  6fx-6s,  like,  same,  together, 
cognate  with  E.  Same ;  and  iKy,  a 
crowd,  from  eiKeiv,  to  compress,  shut  in. 
(V'VVAR.) 

homoeopathy.  (Gk.)  Englished  from 
Gk.  onoiondeeia,  likeness  in  feeling  or  con¬ 
dition.  —  Gk.  ofioio-s,  like ;  TTa0€Tv,  aorist 
infin.  of  Trdo'x^t^'j  to  suffer.  See  Same  and 
Pathos.  And  see  Homily. 

Hone.  (E.)  A.  S.  hdn^  a  hone,  (with 
change  from  d  to  long  o,  as  in  bdn^  bone). 

Icel.  hein,  Swed.  hen ;  Skt.  ^dna^  a 
grind-stone,  from  ^^7,  to  sharpen ;  Gk.  kSjvos, 
a  cone,  peak.  See  Cone, 

Honest;  see  Honour. 

Honey.  (E.)  M.  E.  htmi,  A.  S.  hunig, 
-f-  Du.  honig,  Icel.  hunang^  Dan.  honning^ 
Swed.  hdning,  G.  honig.  Perhaps  orig. 
‘grain-like,’  or  like  broken  rice;  cf.  Skt. 
kawa^  grain,  broken  rice. 

honeycomb.  (E.)  A.  S.  hunigcamb, 
a  honey-comb;  where  co77ib  is  the  usual  E. 
word,  though  the  likeness  to  a  cotnb  is 
rather  fanciful. 

honeysuckle.  (E.)  Lye  gives  A.  S. 
hunigsucle^  unauthorised ;  but  w^e  find  A.  S. 
hunigsuge,  privet,  similarly  named.  From 
A.  S.  sdgan,  to  suck. 

Honour.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  honur.'^'L. 
ho7idremy  acc.  of  honor,  better  honos, 
honour. 

honest.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  honeste  (F. 
ho7inete).^'L.  honestus,  honourable;  put  for 
honas-tus^,  from  honas^,  orig.  form  of 
honos,  honour. 

Hood,  covering.  (E.)  A.  S.  h6d»  +Du. 
hoed^  G.  hut^  O.  H.  G.  huat,  hot,  a  hat. 
Cf.  Gk.  KOTvkrj,  a  hollow  vessel.  (y'KAT.) 
Allied  to  Cotyledon. 

hoodwink.  (E.)  To  make  one  wink  or 
close  his  eyes,  by  covering  him  with  a  hood. 

-hood,  -head,  suffix.  (E.)  A.  S.  hdd, 
state,  quality ;  cognate  with  Goth,  haidus, 
manner,  way. 

Hoof.  (E.)  M.  E.  hoof,  huf',  pi.  hoves. 
A.  S,  hSf.  -f»  Du.  hoef  Icel.  hofr,  Dan.  hov, 
Swed.  hof  G.  huf,  Russ,  kopuito,  Skt.  ^apha. 

Hook.  (E.)  M.  E.  hok.  A.  S.  hoc.  + 
Du.  haak,  Icel.  haki,  Dan.  hage,  Swed. 
hake,  G.  haken.  Allied  to  Gk.  kvkXos, 
a  circle,  Skt.  kuch,  to  bend.  And  see 
Hatch  (i). 

hackle  (2),  any  flimsy  substance  unspun, 
as  raw  silk.  (Du.)  So  named  from  its 
appearance,  as  if  it  has  been  hackled)  see 
heckle  (below). 
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hake,  a  fish.  (Scand.)  Norw.  hakefisk, 
lit.  ‘  hook-fish ;  ’  from  the  hooked  under¬ 
jaw. 

heckle,  hackle,  hatchel,  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  dressing  flax  or  hemp.  (Du.) 
Du.  hekel,  a  heckle;  dimin.  of  haak,  a 
hook  (above),  -f-  Dan.  hagle,  from  hage ; 
Swed.  hdckla,  from  hake ;  G.  hechel,  the 
same  as  hdkel,  a  little  hook,  dimin.  of 
haken,  a  hook. 

hockey,  a  game.  (E.)  Also  called 
hookey,  because  played  with  a  hooked  stick. 

huckle-bone,  the  hip-bone.  (E.) 
Huckle  is  the  dimin.  of  prov.  E.  huck, 
a  hook.  A  huckle  is  a  ‘  small  joint.’  Cf. 
Skt.  kuch,  to  bend. 

Hookah,  Hooka.  (Arab.)  Arab,  huq^ 
qa,  a  casket ;  also,  a  pipe  for  smoking. 

Hoop  (i),  a  pliant  strip  of  wood  bent 
into  a  band.  (E.)  M..  Id.,  hoop,  hope.  A.  S. 

hop.  -j-  Du.  hoep.  Cf.  also  Icel.  hop,  a  bay, 
from  its  circular  form,  prov.  E.  hope,  (i)  a 
hollow,  (2)  a  mound,  according  as  the  cur¬ 
vature  is  concave  or  convex.  Cf.  Skt.  chdpa, 
a  bow,  Gk.  KdfjLTTT^iv,  to  bend.  Allied  to 
Hop  (i).  Hump. 

Hoop  (2),  Whoop,  to  call  out,  shout. 
(F.  —  Teut.)  M.  E.  houpen,  to  shout.— 
O.  F.  hotiper,  *  to  hoop  unto  ;  ’  Cot.  Of 
Teut.  origin ;  cf.  Goth,  hwopjan,  to  boast, 
hooping-cough,  a  cough  accompanied 
by  a  hoop  or  convulsive  noisy  catch  in  the 
breath.  (Formerly  called  chmcough.') 

Hoopoe,  the  name  of  a  bird.  (L.)  L. 
upupa,  a  hoopoe ;  the  initial  h  is  due  to 
the  F.  huppe,  also  derived  from  upupa.-\‘ 
Gk.  €7ro^,  a  hoopoe.  Of  imitative  origin. 
^  The  F.  huppe,  a  tuft  of  feathers,  is  from 
huppe,  a  hoopoe  (from  its  tufted  head) ; 
not  vice  versa. 

Hoot.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  houten.  —  O. 
Swed.  huta,  to  hoot.  —  Swed.  hut !  interj. 
begone  I  of  onomatopoetic  origin.  So  also 
W.  hwt!  Irish  ut !  expressions  of  dislike. 

hue  (2),  clamour,  outcry.  (F.  —  Scand.) 
In  the  phr.  *  hue  and  cry.’  M.  E.  hue,  a 
loud  cry.  —  O.  F.  huer,  to  hoot.  —  O.  Scand. 
huta,  to  hoot  (above). 

Hop  (i),  to  leap  on  one  leg.  (E.)  M.  E. 
hoppen,  huppen.  A.  S.  hoppian,  to  leap, 
dance.  +  Du.  hoppen,  Icel.  hoppa,  Swed. 
hoppa,  Dan.  hoppe,  G.  hiipfen.  The  orig. 
sense  is  ‘  to  go  up  and  down.'  (y'  KUP.) 
Der.  hopp-er  (of  a  mill) ;  hopp-le,  a  fetter 
for  horses  ;  hop-scotch,  a  game  in  which 
children  hop  over  scotches,  i.  e.  lines  scored 
on  the  ground. 
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hobble,  to  limp.  (E.)  M.  E.  ^odekn. 
Really  for  hopp-le  ;  frequentative  of  hop. -3^ 
Du.  hobhelen^  prov.  G.  hoppebt. 

hobby  (i),  hobby-horse,  a  toy  like  a 
horse,  ambling  nag,  a  favourite  pursuit.  (F. 
—  O.  Low  G.)  Corruption  of  M.  E.  hobin,  a 
nag.  —  O.  F.  hobbi^  ‘  a  hobby Got.  —  O.  F. 
hober,  ‘  to  stirre,  remove  from  place  to 
place Cot.  —  O.  Du.  hobben^  to  toss, 
move  up  and  down  ;  weak  form  of  happen, 
to  hop.  Cf.  Dan.  hoppe,  a  mare  ;  N.  Fries. 
hoppe,  a  horse  (in  children’s  language). 

hobby  (2),  a  small  falcon.  (F.-O. 
Low  G.)  ^  Obsolete.  M.  E.  hobi,  hoby. 
Closely  allied  to  O.  F.  hobreau  (^^hob-er-el), 
'the  hawke  tearmed  a  hobby;’  Cot.-O. F. 
hobe7',  to  stir,  move  about  (see  above). 

Hop  (2),  a  plant.  (Du.)  Introduced 
from  the  Netherlands  ab.  1524.  — Du.  hop, 
hop.  -f  G.  hopfen,  hop.  We"  also  find  Iceh 
hu7?tall,  Swed.  Dan.  hu77ile,  O.  Du.  ho77i77iel 
(whence  late  L.  htwiulus)  ;  prob.  allied 
words. 

Hope  (i),  expectation.  (E.)  M.  E.  hope. 
A.  S.  hopct,  hope  ;  whence  hopi(i7i,  to  hope. 
+Du.  hoop,  Dan.  haab,  Swed.  hopp,  M.H.  G. 
hoffe,  sb. ;  whence  Du.  hopen,  Dan.  haabe, 
Swed.  hoppas,  G.  hoffen,  to  hope.  Perhaps 
allied  to  L.  cupere,  to  desire. 

Hope  (2),  a  troop  ;  see  Heap. 

Horde,  a  wandering  tribe.  (F.  -  Turk,  -i 
Rers.)  Fy  —  Turk.  07'du,  a  camp. — 

^GTS.^ST'du,  a  court,  camp,  horde  of  Tartars  ; 
Urdu,  a  camp. 

Horehound ;  see  Hoar. 

Horizon.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F.  horizon. 
L.  horizon  (stem  horizont-).  -  Gk. 
opi^ojv,  the  bounding  or  limiting  circle ; 
orig.  pres.  pt.  of  bpi^nv,  to  limit. -Gk. 
opos,  a  boundary.  Der.  horizont-al. 

aphorism,  a  definition.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
acpopiapos,  a  definition.  -  Gk.  dcpopi^eiv,  to 
define,  limit.  -  Gk.  d^-,  for  arro,  off;  opiCeiv 
to  limit.  ' 

Horn.  (E.)  A.  S.  horn.  +  Icel.  Dan. 
Swed.  G.  hor7i ;  Du.  horen,  Goth,  haurn, 
W.  Gael.  Irish  corn,  L.  cornu.  Allied  to 
Gk.  Kkp-a^,  a  horn.  (y'KAR.) 

hornet,  a  kind  of  large  wasp.  (E.)  So 
called  from  its  antennae  or  horns.  A.  S. 
hy7'7iet,  a  hornet.  —  A.  S.  horn  (with  the 
usual  vowel-change  from  0  to_^). 

Horologe,  Horoscope ;  see  Hour. 
Horrible  ;  see  Horrid. 

Horrid.  (L.)  Spenser  has  it  in  the 
sense  of  'rough;’  F.  Q.  i.  7.  31. -L.  hor- 
rtdus,  rough,  bristly,  ^t^.horrere,  to  bristle; 
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also  to  dread,  with  reference  to  the  bristling 
of  the  hair  through  terror.  Cf.  Skt.  hiish, 
to  bristle,  esp.  as  a  token  of  fear  or  of 
pleasure.  {4/  GHARS.) 

abhor.  (L.)  L.  ab~horre7'e,  to  shrink 
from  through  terror. 

hirsute.^  (L.)  L.  hirsutus,  bristly, 
rough.  Allied  to  L.  horrere  (Skt.  hiish),  to 
bristle  (above). 

horrible.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  hoTydble. 
—  L.  horrtbihs,  dreadful. —  L.  horrere,  to 
dread  (above). 

horrify.  (L.)  Coined,  by  analogy 
with  F.  words  in  -fy,  from  L.  horTdficcire, 
to  cause  terror.  —  L.  horri-,  for  horrere,  to 
dread  ;  -ficare,  for  facere,  to  make. 

horror,  dread.  (L.)  L.  horror,  -  L. 
horrere,  to  dread  (above). 

ordure,  excrement.  (F.-L.)  V.  ordure. 
^  O.Y.ord  (fern,  filthy,  foul,  ugly, 

frightful.  —  L.  horTndus,  rough,  frightful  ^ 
Horse.  ^  (E.)  M.E.  hors.^X.^.  ho7's, 
pi.  hors,  it  being  a  neut.  sb.  +  Icel.  hross, 
hors,  Du.  ros,  G.  ross,  O.  H.  G.  hros.  Lit! 
'a  runner;  cf.  L.  currere,  to  run. 
Hortatory,  full  of  encouragement.  (L.) 
As  if  from  L.  hortatorius  *,  coined  from 
hortator,  an  encourager.  -  L.  hortari,  to 
encourage;  prob.  allied  to  L.  horior,  I 
urge. 

exhort.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  exhorter.  -  L. 
ex-hortari,  to  encourage  greatly. 
Horticulture,  gardening.  (L.)  Coined 
from  L.  horti,  gen.  case  of  hoTdus,  a  garden  ; 
cultu7'a,  cultivation ;  see  Culture.  L. 
hortus  is  allied  to  E.  yard  (i). 

Hosanna,  an  expression  of  praise.  (Gk. 

—  Heb.)  Gk.  o'crawa.  —  Heb.  h6shidh7i7id, 
save,  we  pray.  -  Heb.  hoshi'a,  to  save  (from 
ydsha')  ;  and  nd,  a  particle  signifying  en¬ 
treaty. 

Hose.  (E.)  M.  E.  hose,  pi.  hosen.  A.  S. 
hosa,  pi.  hosan,  hose,  stockings.  +  Du.  hoos, 
Icel.  hosa,  Dan.  hose,  G.  hose.  Cf.  Russ. 
koshulia,  a  fur  jacket.  Der.  hos4-er  (cf. 
bow-yer,  law-yer). 

Hospice,  Hospitable,  Hospital ;  see 

Host  (I). 

Host  (i),  one  who  entertains  guests. 
(^*  —  L.)  M.  E.  host,  hoste.  —  O.  F.  hoste. 

Cf.  Port,  hospede,  a  host,  guest.  —  L. 
hospiteifi,  acc.  of  hospes,  (i)  a  host, 

(2)  a  guest.  The  base  hospit-  i^  short 
for  hostipit-^  where  hostb  is  the  crude 
form  of  hostis,  a  guest,  an  enemy,  see 
Host  (2) ;  and  pit-  means  '  lord,’  being 
allied  to  L.  potens,  powerful ;  cf.  Skt.  pati, 
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a  master,  governor,  lord ;  see  Possible. 
Thus  hospes  =  hostipets  *,  guest-master,  a 
master  of  a  house  who  receives  guests.  Cf. 
Russ,  gospode,  the  Lord,  gospodarCy  a 
governor,  prince,  from  gostCy  a  guest,  and 
•pode  (  =  Skt.  pati)y  lord.  Der.  host-essy 
from  O.  F.  hostessCy  ‘an  hostesse  Cot. 

hospice.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  hospice.  —  L. 
hospitiuniy  a  house  for  guests.  —  L.  hospiti-y 
crude  form  of  hospes  (above). 

hospitable.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  hospitable. 
From  Low  L.  hospitarey  to  receive  as 
a  guest.  —  L.  hospit-y  stem  of  hospes 
(above). 

hospital.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  hospital.'^ 
O.  F.  hospital.  ^1.0^  L.  hospitaky  a  large 
house,  a  sing,  formed  from  L.  pi.  hospitalia, 
apartments  for  strangers.  —  L.  hospit-y  stem 
of  hospes  (above). 

hostel,  an  inn.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  hostel.’^ 
Low  L.  hospitale  ;  see  hospital  above. 

hostler,  ostler.  (F.  —  L.)  Orig.  the 
innkeeper  himself,  and  named  from  his 
hostel  (above). 

hotel,  an  inn.  (F.  —  L.)  Mod.  F.  hdtel, 
the  same  as  O.  F.  hostel ;  see  hostel  above. 

spittle  (2),  a  hospital.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
spitel.  —  O.  F.  ospitaly  hospital 'y  see  hos¬ 
pital  (above). 

Host  (2),  an  army.  (F.  — L.)  The  orig. 
sense  is  ‘  enemy  ’  or  ‘  foreigner.’  M.  E. 
hosty  ost.  —  O.  F.  hosty  a  host,  army.  —  L. 
hosteiUy  acc.  of  hostis,  an  enemy  (orig.  a 
stranger,  a  guest)  ;  hence,  a  hostile  army, 
a  host.  +  Russ.  gostOy  a  guest,  stranger; 
A.  S.  gcBsi ;  see  Guest.  Doublet,  guest. 
Host  (3),  the  consecrated  bread  of  the 
eucharist.  (L.)  L.  hostiay  a  victim  in  a 
sacrifice  ;  O.  Lat.  fostia,  lit.  ‘  that  which 
is  slain.*  — L.  hostire,  O.  Lat.  fostirey  to 
strike,  (y^  GH  AS.) 

Hostage ;  see  Sedentary. 

Hostel,  Hostler  ;  see  Host  (i). 

Hot.  (E.)  M.  E.  hoot  (with  long  6). 

A.  S.  hdty  hot. -f- Du.  heety  lct\..  heitry  Swed. 
hety  Dan.  hedy  G.  heiss.  Allied  to  Icel. 
hitiy  heat,  Goth,  haisy  a  torch,  Lithuan. 
kaitmy  heat.  (V  KI  ?) 

heat.  (E.)  M.  E.  hete.  A.  S.  hdetUy 
hoeto  ;  formed  from  hdty  hot,  by  the  usual 
vowel-change.  +  Dan.  hedoy  Swed.  hetta. 
We  also  find  A.  S.  hcetauy  verb,  to  heat. 
Hotch-pot,  Hodgepodge.  (F.  -  Du.) 
Hodgepodge  is  a  corruption  of  hotchpot,  a 
confused  medley.  —  F.  hochepoty  a  medley. 
—  O.  Du.  hutspot  (lit.  shake-pot),  hodge¬ 
podge,  beef  or  mutton  cut  into  small 


pieces.  —  O.  Du.  hutsen,  hotsen,  to  shake ; 
poty  a  pot.  See  Hustle  and  Pot. 

Hotel  ;  see  Host  (i). 

Hottentot,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  (Du.)  A  name  given  them 
by  the  Dutch,  in  derision  of  their  speech, 
which  sounded  like  stammering,  or  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  syllables  hot  and  tot.  En  is 
Dutch  for  ‘  and ;  ’  hence  Du.  hot  en  tot  = 

‘  hot  *  and  ‘  tot.*  Cf.  Du.  hateren,  to 
stammer,  tateren,  to  tattle. 

Houdah,  Howdah,  a  seat  fixed  on  an 
elephant’s  back.  (Arab.)  Arab,  hawdaj,  a 
litter  carried  by  a  camel,  a  seat  placed  on 
an  elephant’s  back. 

Hough,  Hock,  the  joint  in  the  hind-leg 
of  an  animal,  between  knee  and  fetlock ;  in 
man,  the  back  part  of  the  knee-joint.  (E.) 
Now  u%Vi2i\\y  hock 'y  formerly  hough.  M.E. 
houch.  A.  S.  hohy  the  heel.  +  Icel.  hd,  the 
hock  ;  Dan.  ha.  Cf.  Du.  hak,  the  heel,  L. 
coxa,  the  hip,  Skt.  kaksha,  an  arm-pit. 
Der.  houghy  verb,  also  spelt  hox. 

Hound,  a  dog.  (E.)  A.  S.  hund.  +  Dn. 
hondy  Icel.  hundry  Dan.  Swed.  G.  hund, 
Goth,  hunds.  Allied  to  L.  canis,  Gk. 
KVQiv  (gen.  Kvvos),  Skt.  fvan,  a  dog ;  also 
to  Irish  cuy  W.  ci,  a  dog,  Russ,  suka,  a 
bitch. 

Hour.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  O.  F.  hore  (F. 
hetire).  —  L.  hora.  —  Gk.  Ihpa,  a  season, 
hour.  Prob.  allied  to  Skt.  j/dtz^,  time. 

YAy  from  y'  I,  to  go.) 
horologe,  a  clock.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
O.  F.  horologe  (later  horloge).  —  L.  horolo¬ 
gium. ojppXo^LoVy  a  sun-dial,  water- 
clock. -Gk.  wpo-y  for  wpa,  hour;  -\oytov, 
teller,  from  Xeyciv,  to  tell. 

horoscope.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  horo¬ 
scope.'^!^.  horoscopusy  a  horoscope,  from 
horoscopuSy  adj.,  observing  the  hour.  —  Gk. 
(hpooKoTros,  observing  the  hour  (also  as  sb.). 
—  Gk.  wpo-y  for  wpa,  hour  ;  okottuv,  to  con¬ 
sider,  allied  to  CKiUTopLaiy  I  consider ;  see 
Sceptic. 

Houri,  a  nymph  of  Paradise.  (Pers.) 
Pers.  htiriy  one  virgin  of  Paradise,  htii'd, 
hur,  a  virgin  of  Paradise,  black-eyed 
nymph.  Cf.  Arab,  hawrd,  fern,  of  ahwar, 
having  fine  black  eyes. 

House.  (E.)  M.  E.  hous.  A.  S.  hds.  ■4- 
Du.  huisy  Icel.  hiis,  Dan.  htius,  Swed.  hus, 
Goth,  husy  G.  haus.  Cf.  Skt.  kosha,  koga, 
a  coop,  a  sheath,  an  abode. 

hoard,  a  store.  (E.)  A.  S.  hord. 
hodd,  G.  horty  Goth.  huzd.  The  Goth, 
form  shows  that  the  orig.  sense  was  ‘  a 
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thmg  housed,  from  Goth.  huSj  a  house 
(above). 

husband.  (Scand.)  Icel.  husbondi, 
the  master  of  a  house,  the  goddman  ; 
short  for  kusbimndi.^  Icel.  htis,  house; 
bua7idi,  dwelling  in,  pres.  pt.  of  biia,  to 

dwell ;  see  Boor,  Der.  husband-7?ia7i^ 
husba7td-7'y , 

a  case  for  needles,  thread,  &c. 
(Scand. )  The  final  f  is  due  to  confusion 
with  huswife,  for  which  see  hussy,  below. 
■“  Icel.  hicsi,  a  case,  as  in  skcerishtisi,  a 
scissors-case. -■  Icel,  htisy  a  house. 

*  j*  1  pert  girl.  (E.)  Short  for  hus¬ 
wife,  which  is  put  for  house-wife  (like  hus- 
ba7id  for  house-ba7id). 

.  tings.  (Scand.)  The  mod.  use  is 
incorrect  ;  it  is  properly  husthig,  sing., 
and  means  a  council,  an  assembly  for  the 
chcnce  of  ^  a  candidate.  M.  E.  hustiTig. 
A.  S.^  husti7ig.^  Icel.  hils\i7tg,  a  council, 
meeting.  -■  Icel.  hus,  a  house ;  piTzg,  a  thing 
also  an  assembly ;  see  Thing.  Cf.  Swed.’ 
and  Dan.  img,  the  same  as  Icel.  ])i7zg;  and 

the  Swed.  form  better  accounts  for  the  E. 
form. 

huswife.  (E. )  I.  e.  house-wife. 
Housel,  the  eucharist.  (E.)  The  orig. 
sense  is  '  sacrifice.’  M.  E.  housel.  A.  S.* 
hiisel.  -f-  Goth.  huTtsly  sacrifice.  Cf.  Gk. 
Kaivuv,  to  kill. 

Housings ;  see  Holster. 

Hovel,  a  small  hut.  (E.)  M.  E.  hovel, 
hovil;  dimin.  of  A.  S.  hof  hofa,  a  house. 

-f  Icel.  hof  temple,  hall ;  G.  hof  yard, 

hover.  (E.)  A  frequentative  of  M.  E. 
houeTi  (  =  hove7t),  to  stay,  tarry,  wait,  orig.’ 
to  dwell,  a  verb  formed  from  A.  S.  hof  a 
house,  dwelling  (above).  Cf.  O.  Fries. 
to  receive  into  one  s  house  ;  O.  Du.  hoveTt, 
to  entertain,  lodge.  ^  The  W.  hofio,  to 
hover,  is  borrowed  from  M.  E.  houen. 

How  (i),  in  what  way  ;  see  Who. 

How  (2),  a  hill;  see  High. 

Howdah ;  see  Houdah. 

Howitzer,  a  short  cannon.  (G.  - 
Bohemian.)  Borrowed  from  G.  haubitze,  a 
howitzer  ;  formerly  spelt  hauffTiitz.  -  Bo¬ 
hemian  hauf7iice,  orig.  a  sling  for  casting  a 
stone. 

Howl.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  houleTt.  -  O.  F. 
huller.^\^.  ululare,  to  shriek,  howl.  — L. 
ulula,  an  owl  ;  see  Owl.  So  also  G. 
heule7i,  to  howl ;  from  eule,  an  owl. 

Biox,  to  hamstring ;  see  Hough. 

Boy  (i),  a  kind  of  sloop.  (Du.)  Du. 
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heUj  heude,  a  flat-bottomed  merchant- 
ship  ;  Flemish  hui,  a  hoy. 

Boy  (2),  stop!  (Du.)  Du.  hui!  hoy! 
come !  well !  Allied  to  Ho. 

Boyden,  Hoiden ;  see  Heath. 

Hub,  a  projection ;  the  same  as  Hob 
Hubbub  ;  see  Whoop.  ^ 

Huckaback,  a  sort  of  linen  cloth. 
(Low  G.  ?)  The  orig.  sense  was  prob.  '  ped¬ 
lar  s  ware ;  ’  cf.  Low  G.  hukkebak,  G.  hucke- 
back,  pick-a-back.  See  Hawker. 
Hucklebone ;  see  Hook. 

Huckster ;  see  Hawker. 

HudcHe.  (E.)  M.  E.  hodereTt^  hodrezi, 
which  is  an  equivalent  form,  meaning  to 
huddle  together,  as  under  a  covert  or  shelter. 
Frequentative  of  M.  E.  hudeTi ;  to  hide ;  see 
Bide.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  confused 
with  Du.  hoetelen,  Swed.  hutla,  Dan.  Jmtle, 
to  bungle,  which, are  allied  to  Hustle,  q.  v. 
Hue  (i),  show,  appearance,  colour.  (E.) 
M.  E.  hewe.  A.  S.  hiw,  heow,  heS,  appearance. 

+  Swed.  hy,  skin,  complexion,  Goth.  hiwL 
form,  show. 

Hue  (2),  clamour;  see  Hoot. 

Huff,  to  puff,  bluster,  bully.  (E.)  The 
old  sense  is  to  puff,  blow  hard ;  hence  to 
bluster,  vapour.  An  imitative  word,  like 
puff.  Cf.  Lowl.  Sc.  hauch,  a  forcible  puff, 
hech,  to  breathe  hard;  G.  hauche7t,  to 
breathe.  IT  To  huff,  at  draughts,  simply 
means  'to  blow;’  it  was  customary  to 
blow  upo7t  the  piece  removed ;  cf.  Lowl. 
Sc.  blaw,  to  blow,  also  to  huff  at  draughts ; 
Dan.  blcBse  en  brikke^  to  huff  (lit.  blow)  a 
man  at  draughts. 

Hug,  to  embrace  closely.  (Scand.)  The 
orig.  sense  was  to  squat,  or  cower  down. 
Palsgrave  has :  ‘I  hugge,  I  shrink  in  my 
bed.  It  is  good  sport  to  see  this  little  boy 
hugge  in  his  bed  for  cold.^  Of  Scand. 
origin  ;  cf.  Dan.  sidde  paa  hug  (lit.  to  sit  in 
a  hook),  to  crouch  down  ;  Swed.  huka  sig, 
to  crouch  down  ;  Icel.  huka,  to  sit  on  one’s 
hams.  So  also  O.  Du.  huken,  G.  hocken, 
to  couch,  Skt.  kuch,  to  bend.  Allied  to 
Hook. 

Huge,  vast.  (F.  -  Teut.  ?)  M.  E.  huge, 
initial  a  has  dropped. —  O.  F. 
ahuge,  huge,  vast  (12th  cent.).  Prob.  from 
the  old  form  of  mod.  G.  e7'hdhe7i,  to  exalt, 
increase,  which  is  from  hoch  (M.  H.  g! 
houch),  high  ;  see  High. 

Huguenot,  a  French  protestant.  (F.  — 

G.)  F.  hugue7iot',  named  from  some  per¬ 
son  of  the  name  of  HugueTiot,  who  was 
doubtless  conspicuous  as  a  reformer.  This 
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name  was  in  use  two  centuries  at  least 
before  the  Reformation,  and  is  a  dimin.  of 
F.  Hugues,  Hugh  (\.\ktJeannot  from  Jean), 
-M.  H.  G.  Hug,  Hugh,  lit.  a  thoughtful 
man.-O.  H.  G.  htigu,  thought;  allied  to 

L.  cogitare,  to  think.  See  15  false  ety¬ 
mologies  of  this  word  noted  by  Scheler. 

Hulk,  a  heavy  ship.  (Low  L.  —  Gk.) 

M.  E.  hulke,  -  Low  L.  hulka,  better  hulcus, 

akind  of  ship.  —  Gk.o\/cay,  a  ship  which 
is  towed,  also  a  heavy  ship,  merchantman. 

—  Gk.  €\K€iv,  to  draw,  drag.  +  Lithuan. 
uuelkuy  I  pull.  (VWARK.)  Der.  hulk¬ 
ing,  i.  e.  bulky,  unwieldy.  ^  Distinct 
from  M.  E.  hulke,  A.  S.  hulc,  a  hovel. 

Hull  (i),  a  husk ;  see  Holster. 

Hull  (2),  body  of  a  ship ;  see  Holster. 

Hum  (i),  to  buzz.  (E.)  M.  E.  hummen ; 
an  imitative  word.  +  U.  hummen,  Du. 
ho7nmelen,  to  hum. 

hum  (2),  to  trick,  cajole.  (E.)  A  par¬ 
ticular  use  of  hum,  to  buzz ;  it  also  meant 
to  utter  a  sound  expressive  of  contempt 
(Cor.  v.  I.  49);  also  to  applaud;  see 
Richardson,  and  Todd’s  Johnson.  Hence 
it  meant  to  flatter,  cajole,  trick.  So  also 
Port,  zumbir,  to  buzz,  zombar,  to  jest; 
Span,  zwnbar,  to  hum,  also  to  jest.  Der. 
hum,  sb.,  a  hoax. 

bumblebee,  a  humming-bee.  (E.)  From 
the  verb  humble,  put  for  hu7n7nle,  frequen¬ 
tative  of  hum,  Cf.  Du.  hommel,  a  humble- 
bee,  from  hommelen,  to  hum ;  G.  hummel, 
a  humble-bee,  from  hum7nen,  to  hum. 

humbug,  a  hoax,  piece  of  trickery. 
(E.)  ^Humbug,  a  false  alarm,  a  bugbear,’ 
Dean  Milles  MS.  (cited  in  Halliwell). 

‘ Drolleries, bonmots,  and  hu7nbugs\*  about 
A.  D.  1740.  Compounded  of  hum,  hoax, 
and  bug,  a  spectre,  ghost,  bugbear;  the 
orig.  sense  being  ‘  sham  bugbear ;  see 
hum  (2)  and  bug.  Der.  humbug,  verb. 

humdrum,  dull,  droning.  (E.)  Com¬ 
pounded  of  hu77i,  a  buzzing  noise,  and 
drum,  a  droning  sound  ;  see  Drum; 

Human.  (F.  — L.)  Formerly  humaine, 

—  O.  F.  humain,  ‘humane,  manly;’  Cot. 

—  L.  hu77ianus,  human.  —  L.  homo,  a  man  ; 
lit.  ‘a  creature  of  earth,’  from  humus, 
ground ;  see  Humble. 

homage.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  homage,  — 
O.  F.  ho7nage,  the  service  of  a  vassal  to  his 
lord.  —  Low  L.  homaticu7n,  the  service  of  a 
vassal  or  man.  —  L.  hom-o,  a  man. 

homicide,  man-slaughter,  also  a  man- 
slayer.  (F.  — L.)  F.  ho77iicide,  meaning  (i) 
manslaughter,  from  L.  homicidiu7n\  (2)  a 


man-killer,  from  L.  homicida.^'L,  hom-o, 
a  man ;  -cidium,  a  killing,  or  -cida,  a  slayer, 
from  ccedere,  to  kill. 

humane.  (L.)  Directly  from  L.  hu- 
manus,  (i)  human,  (2)  kind. 

ombre,  a  game  at  cards.  (F.  —  Span.  — 
L.)  F.  hombre.^'^^2Xi,  juego  del  ho7nbre, 
lit.  ‘game  of  the  man.’  — L.  homine77t,  acc. 
of  homo,  a  man. 

Humble.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  humble.  —  L. 
hu7nilem,  acc.  of  humilis,  humble,  lowly, 
near  the  ground.  — L.  hu77ius,  the  ground. 
Cf.  Gk.  xaiiai,  on  the  ground,  Russ. 
ze7nlia,  earth,  land. 

exhume,  to  disinter.  (L.)  Coined  from 
ex,  out  of;  humus,  the  ground. 

humiliate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
humiliare,  to  humble.  —  L.  hu7nilis,  humble 
(above). 

humility.  (F.—L.)  M.  E.  hu7nilitee. 

—  O.  F.  hu7niliteit,  humility.  — L.  humili- 
tate7n,  acc.  of  humilitas,  humility.  —  L. 
humilis,  humble. 

Humble-bee,  Humbug ;  see  Hum  (i). 

Humdrum;  see  Hum  (i). 

Humeral,  belonging  to  the  shoulder. 
(L.)  Low  L.  humeralis,  belonging  to  the 
shoulder.  —  L.  hu77ierus,  the  shoulder; 
better  umerus,  -f-  Gk.  w\jlos,  Goth.  a7nsa, 
Skt.  amsa,  the  shoulder. 

Humid,  moist.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  humide.'^ 
L.  humidus,  better  umidus,  moist.  —  L. 
humere,  umere,  to  be  moist;  cf.  uuens, 
uuidus,  udus,  moist.  Gk.  vypos,  moist. 
(VUG,  for  WAG.) 

humour,  orig.  moisture.  (F.  —  L.)  See 
Trench,  Select  Glossary,  and  Study  of 
Words.  The  four  hu77iours,  according  to 
Galen,  caused  the  four  temperaments  of 
mind,  viz.  choleric,  melancholy,  phlegmatic, 
and  sanguine.  —  O.  F.  humor  (F.  humeur). 

—  L.  hu7nore77i,  acc.  of  humor,  moisture.  — 

L.  humere,  to  be  moist  (above). 

Humiliate,  Humility ;  see  Humble. 

Hummock ;  see  Hump. 

Hump,  a  lump,  bunch,  esp.  on  the  back. 
(E.)  Hump,  a  hunch,  or  lump,’  West- 
77iorelandd  Halliwell.  Not  found  in 

M.  E.  It  is  a  nasalised  form  of  heap,  and 
from  the  same  base  as  heap  and  hop  (i); 
see  Hop  (i).  Cf.  Gk.  Kvcpos,  a  hump, 
Lithuan.  kumpas,  hunched,  Skt.  ktibja, 
hump-backed.  Parallel  to  hu7ich,  q.  v. 

hummock,  hommock,  a  mound,  hil¬ 
lock,  rounded  mass.  (E.)  It  appears  to  be 
merely  a  dimin.  of  hu77ip ;  put  as  if  for 
hump-ock  *.  Cf.  hill-ock  from  hill. 
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Hunch,  a  hump,  round  mass.  (E.)  A 
nasalised  form  of  hook,  q.  v.  Cf.  G.  hucke, 
the  bent  back,  hooker,  a  hunch  on  the 
back.  And  cf.  Skt.  kuhch,  to  bend,  with 
kuch,  to  bend. 

Hundred.  (E.)  M.  E.  hundred.  A.  S. 
hundred ;  a  compound  word.  -  A.  S.  hund, 
a  hundred ;  and  red,  reed,  speech,  discourse, 
but^here  used  in  the  early  sense  of  ‘  reckon¬ 
ing  or  rate,  to  denote  the  rate  of  counting. 
Cf.  Icel.  hund-ra"^,  hundred,  dtt-rce'^r, 
eighty,  ti-roe^r,  a  hundred  (ten-rate).  This 
suffix  is  allied  to  Bead,  q.  v.  (3.  The  A.  S. 
hu7td  is  cognate  with  L.  ce7itu77i,  answering 
to  an  Aryan  form  KANTA,  short  for 
DAKANTA,  i.  e.  tenth,  as  appears  from 
Goth.  taihu7i-taihu7td,  a  hundred  (lit.  ten- 
tenth).  In  fact  hu7id=t-e7ith  without  the  t, 
just  as  L.  ce7ttu7n  is  for  de-ce7itu77i.  See  Ten 
Hunger.  (E.)  A.  S.  hungor.  +  Ice’l. 
hungr,  Swed.  Dan.  htmger,  Du.  ho7tger, 
Or.  hti7tger‘,  Goth.  huJu'us,  hunger.  Prob. 
allied  to  Skt.  ktiiich,  to  contract ;  so  that 
hunger  denotes  the  feeling  of  being  shrunk 
together. 

Hunt,  to  chase  wild  animals.  (E.)  M.  E. 
hu7tte7t.  A.  S.  hu7ttia7t,  to  capture.  Allied 
to  Goth.  hu7iths,  captivity,  which  is  from 
huntha7is,  pp.  of  hi7ithcLn,  to  seize,  capture 
(pt.  t.  ha7ith').  Thus  the  Teut.  base  is 
HANTH,  to  seize.  Cf.  Skt.  fdtaya,  to 
fell,  to  drive,  causal  of  cad,  to  fall. 
(VKAD.)  ^ 

bint,  a  slight  allusion.  (E.)  Hint  is 
properly  ‘  a  thing  taken  ’  or  caught  up ; 
short  for  M.  E.  hhited,  pp,  of  hhiten  or 
he7iten,  to  seize. —  A.  S.  he7itan,  to  seize, 
hunt  after;  from  the  Teut.  base  HANTH 
(above). 

Hurdle.  (E.)  M.  E.  hurdel.  A.  S. 
hyrdel ;  a  dimin.  from  an  A.  S.  base  hurd-  *, 
not  found ;  but  see  the  cognate  words,  -f- 
Du.  ho7'de,  Icel.  hur%,  G.  hiirde,  M.  H.  G. 
huTd,  a  hurdle ;  Goth,  haurds,  a  door. 
Cognate  with  L.  crates,  a  hurdle,  Gk. 
fcapraXos,  a  (woven)  basket.  Cf.  Skt.  krit, 
to  spin,  chut,  to  connect.  The  sense  is  a 
‘woven’  thing.  (-/KART.)  Doublet, 
crate. 

hoarding,  a  kind  of  fence.  (F.  -  Du. ; 
or  Du.)  Not  old.  Either  from  Du,  horde, 
a  hurdle,  or  from  F.  horde,  a  palisade, 
barrier,  which  is  the  same  word. 
Hurdygurdy,  a  kind  of  violin,  played 
by  turning  a  handle.  (E.)  A  derisive  name, 
from  the  grating  sound.  Cf.  Lowl.  Sc. 
hurr,  to  snarl,  gurr,  to  growl.  *  Som  vse]) 


HUSKY. 

strange  wlaffyng,  chytering,  harryng  and 
garry7tg^  =  some  people  use  a  strange  bab- 
bling,  chattering,  snarling  and  growling; 
Spec,  of  English,  ed.  Morris  and  Skeat,  p. 
241,  1.  163.  Formed  on  the  model  of 
hurly-burly .  See  Hurry. 

Hurl ;  see  Hurt. 

Hurly burly,  a  tumult.  (F.-L.;  and 
E. )  A  reduplicated  word,  the  second  syl¬ 
lable  being  an  echo  of  the  first.  The 
simple  form  hurly  is  the  original ;  see  K. 
John,  iii.  4.  169.  —F.  hurler,  to  howl,  yell ; 
a  corruption  of  huller,  to  howl ;  see  Howl. 
So  also  Ital.  urlare,  ululare,  to  howl ;  L. 
ulula7'e,  to  howl. 

Hurrah ;  see  Huzzah. 

Hurricane,  whirlwind.  (Span.  -  Carib¬ 
bean.)  Span.  hu7'aca7t.  —  Carib.  huraca7i 
(Littre). 

Hurry.  (Scand.)  Not  allied  to  har7y. 
Formed  from  an  older  word  hurr',  so  also 
scurr-y  from  skir.  M.  E.  ho7'ie7t,  to  hurry 
(Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  B.  883).  -  O. 
Swed.  hur7'a,  to  swing,  whirl  round ; 
Swed.  dial,  hurra,  to  whirl,  whence  huro', 
sb.  hurry,  haste.  Cf.  Dan.  hurre,  to  hum, 
whir ;  Icel.  hurr,  a  noise.  Allied  to  Whir, 
being  an  imitative  word. 

Hurst,  a  wood.  (E.)  M.  E.  hurst', 
A.  S.  hyrst.  M.  H.  G.  hurst,  a  shrub, 
thicket.  Lit.  ‘  interwoven  thicket ;  ’  allied 
to  Hurdle. 

Hurt,  to  dash  against,  to  harm.  (F.  — C.) 
M.  E.  hu7'te7i,  hirten,  (i)  to  push,  dash 
against;  (2)  to  injure. - O.  F.  hu7'ter  (F. 
heurter),  to  strike  or  dash  against.  Of  Cel¬ 
tic  origin  ;  W .  hyrddti,  to  ram,  push  against, 
hwrdd,  a  push,  a  thrust,  hwrdd,  a  ram ;  Com. 
ho7'dh,  a  ram  ;  Manx  heurin,  a  he-goat. 

hurl,  hurtle.  (F.-C.;  with  ^.suffix.) 
Hurl  is  short  for  hurtle',  and  hurtle,  i.  e. 
to  keep  on  dashing  against,  is  the  frequen¬ 
tative  of  hu7't,  in  the  old  sense  of  ‘  dash 
against.’  See  htirileth  =  pushes  down, 
Chaucer,  C.  T.  2618,  where  some  MSS. 
have  hurteth',  also  hurlid,  Wyclif,  Luke, 
vi.  49,  in  six  MSS.,  where  seventeen  MSS. 
have  hurt  lid. 

Husband ;  see  House, 

Hush ;  see  Hiss. 

Husk  ;  see  Holster. 

Husky,  hoarse.  (E.)  Corrupted  from 
husty  or  hausty,  by  confusion  with  the 
commoner  word  husk.  ^  Haust,  a  dry 
cough  ;  ’  Coles  (1684).  From  M.  E.  boost, 
host,  a  cough.  A.  S.  hwdsta,  a  cough,  -p 
Du.  hoest,  Icel.  hosti,  Dan.  hoste,  Swed. 
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hosta^  G.  husten,  a  cough.  Allied  to  Skt. 
kdsa^  a  cough.  (y'KAS.) 

Hussar.  (Hungarian.)  So  called  because 
Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  raised  a  corps  of  horse-soldiers  in 
1458,  by  commanding  that  one  man  should 
be  chosen  out  of  twenty,  in  every  village. 

—  Hung,  huszar,  twentieth;  from  husz, 
twenty  (Littre,  Scheler). 

Hussif,  Hussy,  Hustings  ;  see 
House. 

Hustle,  to  jostle.  (Du.)  Put  for  hutsle. 

—  Du.  hutselen,  to  shake  up  and  down, 
huddle  together ;  frequent,  of  O.  Du.  hutsen^ 
Du.  hotsen,  to  shake.  See  Hotchpot.  Cf. 
Lowl.  Sc.  hott,  to  move  by  jerks,  hotter ,  to 
jolt. 

Hut.  (F.-O.  H.  G.)  M.  E.  hotte.^^Y. 
hnttej  a  cottage ;  Cotgrave.  —  O.  H.  G. 
hutta  (G.  hiitte),  a  hut.  -f  Swed.  hydda, 
a  hut.  Cf.  Skt.  kuiiy  a  hut ;  from  to 
bend  (hence  to  cover). 

Hutch,  a  box.  (F.  —  Low  L.)  M.  E. 
huche^  hticche.  —  F.  huche,  a  hutch,  bin.  — 
Low  L.  hutica,  a  hutch,  box ;  of  unknown 
origin.  Prob.  Teutonic;  cf.  O.  H.  G.  huatan 
(G.  kitten),  to  take  care  of.  See  Heed. 
Huzzah  (G.),  Hurrah  (Scand.)  JIuz- 
zah  is  the  older  form  ;  also  written  huzza, 
G.  hussa,  huzzah  !  So  also  Swed.  and  Dan. 
hurra^  hurrah !  Cf.  Dan.  hurre,  to  hum, 
buzz.  See  Hurry. 

Hyacinth,  a  flower.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
F.  hyacinthe,  —  L.  hyacinthus.  —  Gk.  vd- 
Kivdos,  an  iris,  larkspur  (not  our  hyacinth). 

jacinth,  a  precious  stone.  (F.  — L. — 
Gk.)  O.  F.  jacinthe.  —  L.  hyacinthus,  a 
jacinth.  —  Gk.  vdfcivOos,  a  jacinth ;  Rev. 
xxi.  20. 

Hyaena ;  see  Hyena. 

Hybrid,  mongrel.  (L.  —  Gk.  ?)  L.  hi- 
bHda,  hybrida,  a  mongrel,  a  hybrid. 
Usually  derived  from  Gk.  v/SpiS-,  stem  of 
v0pi9,  insult,  wantonness,  violation. 

Hydra,  a  water-snake.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
hydra.  —  Gk.  vbpa,  water-snake.  —  Gk. 
water.  Cf.  Skt.  udras,  a  water-animal, 
otter,  A.  S.  oter.  Doublet,  otter.  And 
see  Water. 

dropsy;  see  hydropsy  (below), 
hydrangea,  a  flower.  (Gk.)  A  coined 
name,  referring  to  the  cup -form  of  the 
capsule,  or  seed-vessel.  From  Gk.  for 
vbwp,  water ;  dyyeiov,  a  vessel. 

hydraulic,  relating  to  water  in  motion. 
(F.  — L.  —  Gk.)  F.  hydraulique.  —  L.  hy- 
draulicus.  —  Gk,  v^pavKiKos,  belonging  to  a 


water  -  organ.  —  Gk.  v^pavXis,  an  organ 
worked  by  water.  —  Gk.  uSp-,  for  vdcop, 
water ;  avXos,  a  pipe,  tube  (from  the  base 
af,  to  blow  ;  see  Air). 

hydrodynamics,  the  science  relating 
to  the  force  of  water  in  motion.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  vdpo-y  for  vdojp,  water ;  and  E.  dyna¬ 
mics,  a  word  of  Gk.  origin ;  see  Dynamics. 

hydrogen,  a  very  light  gas.  (Gk.) 
The  name  means  ‘  generator  of  water.’  — 
Gk.  vdpo-,  for  vdojp,  water ;  and  the  base 
yiv-,  to  produce ;  see  Genesis. 

hydropathy,  the  water-cure.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  vdpo-,  for  vdcvp,  water ;  irdO-os,  suffer¬ 
ing,  endurance  of  treatment ;  see  Pathos. 

hydrophobia,  fear  of  water.  (Gk.) 
Coined  from  Gk.  vdpo-,  for  vdojp,  water ; 
(po^os,  fear.  (^  BHA.) 

hydropsy,  dropsy.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.) 
Formerly  dropsie  or  ydropsie\  the  form 
dropsie  being  due  to  loss  of  y-.  —  O.  F. 
hydropisie.  —  L.  hydropisis,  hydropisia.  — 
Late  Gk.  vdpcjniais^,  not  found,  from  Gk. 
vdpojip,  dropsy,  extended  from  vdpo-,  for 
vdcop,  water.  Der.  dropsi-c-al. 

hydrostatics,  the  science  which  treats 
of  fluids  at  rest.  (Gk.)  Gk.  vdpo-,  for 
vdcop,  water  ;  and  Statics,  q.  v. 

Hyena,  Hyaena,  a  sow-like  quadruped. 
(L.  —  Gk.)  L.  hycena.  —  Gk.  vaiva,  a  hyena  ; 
lit.  ‘sow-like.’  —  Gk.  v-s,  a  sow,  cognate 
with  E.  Sow ;  with  fern.  adj.  suffix  -aLva. 
Hymen.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  hymen.  —  Gk. 
vpriv,  the  god  of  marriage. 

Hymn.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Vl.Y. ympne 
(with  excrescent  p).  —  O.  F.  ymne  (later 
hyf?ine).  —  L.  hymnum,  acc.  of  L.  hymnus, 

—  Gk.  v\xvos,  a  song,  festive  song,  hymn. 
Hypallage,  an  interchange.  (L.  — Gk.) 

L.  hypallage.  —  Gk.  vnaWayr),  an  inter¬ 
change,  exchange.  —  Gk.  vn-o,  under;  dA- 
Xayr},  change,  from  dXkdaaeiv,  to  change, 
which  from  dXKos,  another.  See  Alien. 

Hyper-,  prefix,  denoting  excess.  (L. — 
Gk.)  L.  hyper-,  for  Gk.  vtrkp,  above,  be¬ 
yond,  allied  to  L.  super.  Hence  hyper¬ 
baton,  a  transposition  of  words  from  natural 
order,  lit.  ‘  a  going  beyond  ’  (from  Paiveiv, 
to  go)  ;  hyper-borean,  extreme  northern 
(from  Popkas,  north  wind)  ;  hyper-bole,  ex- 
aggeration,  Gk.  vnep^oKij  (from  ^dWetv, 
to  throw,  cast). 

Hyphen,  a  short  stroke  (-)  joining  two 
parts  of  a  compound  word.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  hyphen,  for  Gk.  vcpkv,  lit.  'under  one.’ 

-  Gk.  v<p-,  for  v-no,  under ;  tv,  neut.  of  cfy, 
one. 
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Hypo-,  prefix.  (Gk.)  Gk.  vno,  under; 
cognate  with  L.  su^. 

Hypochondria,  a  mental  disorder  in¬ 
ducing  melancholy.  (L.  -  Gk.)  Named 
from  the  spleen  (which  was  supposed  to 
cause  it),  situate  under  the  cartilage  of  the 
breast-bone.  —  L.  hypochondria,  s.  pi.  — 
Gk.  vnoxov^pia,  s.  pi.,  the  parts  beneath 
the  breast-bone.  —  Gk.  viro,  under ; 
a  com,  grain,  gristle,  cartilage  of  the 
breast-bone.  Der.  hipp-ish,  q.  v. 
Hypocrisy,  pretence  to  virtue.  (F.  —  L. 

—  Gk.)  O.  F.  hypocrisie.  L.  hypocrisis, 
I  Tim.  iv.  2.  —  Gk.  vnoKpiais,  a  reply, 
answer,  playing  a  part  on  a  stage,  acting 
of  a  part.  —  Gk.  vnoKpivopLai,  I  reply,  play 
a  part.  —  Gk.  vit6,  under ;  Kpivofiat,  I  con¬ 
tend,  middle  voice  of  Kp'ivoj,  I  judge.  See 
Critic.  Der.  hypocrite,  F,  hypocrite,  L. 
hypocrita,  Gk.  vnofcpiTTjs,  a  dissembler. 
Matt.  vi.  2. 

Hypogastric,  belonging  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
O.  F.  hypogastrique,  —  Late  L.  hypogas- 
triciis,  belonging  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly.  —  Gk.  viroyaarpiov,  lower  part  of  the 
belly ;  see  Hypo-  and  Gastric. 
Hypostasis.  (L.-Gk.)  L.  hypostasis. 

—  Gk.  vTroaTaoris,  a  standing  under,  ground¬ 
work,  subsistence,  substance,  a  Person  of 
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the  Trinity.  —  Gk.  vTTo,  under;  ardats,  a 
standing,  from  -/STA,  to  stand.  See 
Statics. 

Hypotenuse.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  Also 
hypothenuse  (badly). -F.  hypotenuse.  ^1., 
hypotenusa.  -»  Gk.  viroreivovaa,  the  sub¬ 
tending  (line)  ;  fern,  of  pres.  part,  of  vtto- 
ruv€Lv,  to  subtend,  lit.  to  stretch  under. 

(V  tan.) 

Hypothec,  a  kind  of  mortgage.  (F. — 
L.  —  Gk.)  Englished  from  O.  F.  hypo- 
theque,  a  mortgage.  -  L.  hypotheca  (the 
same).  —  Gk.  vttoOtjkt],  lit.  ‘  under  prop ;  *  a 
pledge,  mortgage.  —  Gk.  vtto,  under ;  6rj-,  as 
in  TL-Orj-fxi,  I  place.  (^  DHA.) 

hypothesis,  a  supposition.  (L.  —  Gk.) 

L.  hypothesis.  —  Gk.  viroOkais,  a  placing 
under,  supposition.  -  Gk.  vtto,  under ;  Okais, 
a  place  ;  from  the  same  root  as  the  above. 

Hyssop,  a  plant.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.  -  Heb.) 

M.  E.  ysope.  —  O.  F.  hyssope.  —  L.  hyssopus. 

—  Gk.  vaaojTTos,  an  aromatic  plant  (not  our 
hyssop).  —  Heb.  hobh,  a  plant  (not  exactly 
known  what  plant). 

Hysteric,  convulsive,  said  of  fits.  (F.  — 
L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  hysterique.  —  L.  hystericus. 

—  Gk.  varepiKos,  suffering  in  the  womb  ; 
hysterical.  —  Gk.  varipa,  the  womb.  Prob. 
from  Gk.  varepos,  latter,  lower,  comparative 
from  the  Aryan  base  UD,  out ;  see  Out. 
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I,  nom.  case  of  first  pers.  pronoun.  (E.) 
M.  E.  (Northern)  ik,  i;  (Southern)  ich, 
uch,  i.  A.  S.  ic.  -P  Du.  ik,  Icel.  ek,  Dan. 
jeg,  Swed.  jag,  Goth,  ik,  G.  ich,  W.  i, 
Russ,  ia,  L.  ego,  Gk.  kyd,  kywv,  Skt.  aha77i. 
(Aryan  form,  AG  AM.)  ^  Me  is  from  a 
different  base. 

I-,  neg.  prefix ;  see  In-  (3). 

Iambic,  a  certain  metre,  a  short  and  a  long 
syllable  (v  -).  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  ia77ibicus.  — 
Gk.  iapLpiKos.  —  Gk.  tapL^os,  an  iambic  foot, 
iambic  verse,  lampoon.  So  called  from 
use  in  satiric  poetry.  —  Gk.  idirreLv,  to 
throw,  cast  (hence  attack).  Allied  to 
Jet  (i). 

Ibex,  a  genus  of  goats.  (L.)  L.  ibex. 

Ibis,  a  bird.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Coptic.)  L. 
ibis.  —  Gk.  l^is,  an  Egyptian  bird.  Of 
Eg}^ptian  or  Coptic  origin. 

Ice.  (E.)  M.  E.^yj*,  iis.  A.  S.  is.  +Du. 
ijs,  Icel.  iss,  Dan.  iis,  Swed.  zs,  G.  eis. 
(y' IS,  to  glide.)  Cf.  Icel.  eisa,  to  go 


swiftly,  Skt.  ish,  to  hasten.  Der.  ice-berg, 
quite  a  modern  word ;  the  latter  element 
is  the  Du.,  Swed.,  and  G.  berg,  a  mountain  ; 
cf.  Du.  ijsberg,  Swed.  isberg,  Dan.  iisberg, 
G.  eisberg,  an  ice-berg ;  (prob.  a  Dan. 
word).  Also  ice-bliTzk,  Dan.  iisblhik,  a 
field  of  ice,  from  Dan.  blinke,  to  gleam. 

icicle.  (E.)  M.  E.  isikel,  iseyokel; 
from  M.  E.  ys,  ice,  ikil,  a  point  of  ice.  — 
A.  S.  is-gicel,  an  icicle ;  also  written  ises 
gicel,  where  ises  is  the  gen.  case.  Gicel 
is  a  dimin.  form,  meaning  *  a  small  piece  of 
ice ;  ’  cf.  Irish  aigh,  Gael,  eigh,  ice.  -4-  Icel. 
iss-jokull,  though  jdkull  is  gen.  used  by 
itself  in  the  sense  of  icicle,  and  is  a  dimin. 
of  jaki,  a  piece  of  ice ;  Low  G.  is-heke/, 
isjdkel. 

Ichneumon.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L,  ichneumon. 
—  Gk.  ixv^vpiojv,  an  ichneumon  (lizard)  ; 
lit.  'a  tracker,’  because  it  tracks  out  (and 
devours)  crocodiles’  eggs.  —  Gk.  ixv^vnv, 
to  track.  —  Gk.  a  footstep. 
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Ichor,  the  juice  in  the  veins  of  gods. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  juice;  allied  to  t/c/xay, 

moisture.  Cf.  Skt.  sich^  to  sprinkle,  wet. 
W  SIK.) 

Ichthyography,  description  of  fishes. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  ix^vo-,  crude  form  of  ix^vs,  a 
fish  ;  ypd(p€iv,  to  describe.  So  also  ichthyo¬ 
logy,  from  \byos,  a  discourse,  Kiyuv,  to 
speak. 

Icicle  ;  see  Ice. 

Iconoclast,  a  breaker  of  images.  (Gk.) 
Coined  from  Gk.  dKovo-,  for  ^Ikojv,  an 
image ;  K\d<XTT]s,  a  breaker,  from  Kkdeiv,  to 
break. 

Icosahedron,  a  solid  figure  with  twenty 
equal  faces.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  cifcocri, 
twenty ;  €dpa,  a  base,  lit.  a  seat,  from  the 
base  15-,  to  sit ;  see  Sit. 

Idea.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  idea.  Gk.  Idea,  the 
look  or  semblance  of  a  thing,  species  (hence, 
notion).  —  Gk,  Ideiy,  to  see.  (-^WID.) 
See  Wit. 

idol.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  O.  F.  idole.^l.. 
idolum.  —  Gk.  eidcoXov,  an  image,  likeness. 

—  Gk  eido/xai,  I  appear,  seem  ;  ideiv,  to  see. 
(V  WID.)  Der.  idolatry  (corruption  of 
idolo-latry),  from  O.  F.  idolatrie.  Low  L. 
idolatria,  shortened  form  of  idololatria,  from 
Gk.  eideuXo-Karpeia,  service  to  idols  (where 
Xarpeia,  service,  is  from  Xarpjs,  a  hired 
servant,  Xdrpov,  hire).  Hence  idolater,  &c. 

idyl,  idyll,  a  pastoral  poem.  (L.  — Gk.) 
Li.idy Ilium,  -  Gk.  eidvXXiov,  a  short  descrip¬ 
tive  poem.  —  Gk.  eldos,  form,  shape,  figure. 

—  Gk.  eidofJLai,  I  appear  (see  above). 
Identical,  the  very  same.  (L.)  Formerly 

identic,  identick.  Formed  as  if  from  Low 
L.  identicus  *,  adj.  suggested  by  L.  identitas ; 
see  Identity. 

identity,  sameness.  (F.  —  Low  L.  —  L.) 
F.  identite.  —  Low  L.  acc.  identitatem, 
sameness.  — L.  identi-,  occurring  in  identi- 
dem,  repeatedly;  with  suffix  -tas.^k,.  idem, 
the  same.  —  L.  i-,  and  -dem ;  from  Aryan 
pronominal  bases  I  and  DA. 

Ides,  the  15th  day  of  March,  May,  July, 
October;  13th  of  other  months.  (F.  — L.) 
F.  ides.-^L,.  idus,  ides. 

Idiom,  peculiar  mode  of  expression.  (F. 

—  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  idiome.  —  L.  idioma.  —  Gk. 
idiojfjLa,  an  idiom,  peculiarity  of  language.  — 
Gk.  idiooj,  I  make  my  own.  —  Gk.  idios,  own. 
Allied  to  Skt.  svayam,  self  (Curtius). 

idiosyncrasy,  peculiarity  of  tempera¬ 
ment.  (Gk.)  Gk.  idio-s,  own ;  avy-Kpaais, 
a  blending  together,  from  avy~  {  =  avv),  to¬ 
gether,  Kpdais,  a  mingling.  See  Crasis, 
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idiot.  (F.  -  L.  W^k.)  F.  idiot.  -  L. 
idiota,  an  ignorant,  uneducated  person.— 
Gk.  idiujTTjs,  a  private  person  ;  hence,  one 
who  is  inexperienced  (i  Cor.  xiv.  16).  —  Gk. 
idioQj,  I  make  my  own.  —  Gk.  idtos,  own. 

Idle.  (E.)  M.  E.  idel.  A.  S.  idel,  vain, 
empty,  useless. +L)u.  ijdel,'^dm.\  V)2cci.idel, 
Swed.  idel,  mere ;  G.  eitel,  vain,  trifling. 
The  orig.  sense  seems  to  have  been  '  clear  ’ 
or  *  bright ;’  cf.  Gk.  iOapos,  clear,  pure  (as 
aspring).  (y'IDH.) 

Idol,  Idyll  ;  see  Idea. 

If,  conj.  (E.)  M.  E.  if,  A.  S.  g^y:4.Icel. 
ef  if,  O.  Fries,  ief,  gef  ef  O.  Sax.  ef\ 
Goth,  iba,  ibai,  perhaps.  We  also  find 
Goth,  jabai,  if  (compounded  of  jah,  and, 
ibai,  perhaps) ;  with  which  cf.  Du.  of,  if, 
or,  whether,  G.  ob,  whether.  Also  O.  H.  G. 
ibu,  if,  lit.  ‘on  the  condition,’  dat.  of  iba, 
condition,  stipulation,  p.  The  E.  if,  Icel.  ef 
Goth,  ibai,  O.  H.  G.  ibu,  are  from  a  Teut. 
type  EBAI,  dat.  of  EBA,  stipulation,  doubt, 
seen  in  O.  H.  G.  iba  (as  above) ;  cf.  L.  op-, 
in  op-inus,  imagining,  op-inari,  to  suppose. 
Prob.  from  v  AP,  to  obtain. 

Ignition,  a  setting  on  fire.  (L.)  F.  ig¬ 
nition.  As  if  from  L.  ignitio  *  (not  used). 
—  L.  ignitus,  pp.  of  ignire,  to  set  on  fire. — 
L.  ignis,  fire.+Skt.  agni,  fire.  Hence  also 
ignis  fatuus,  a  vain  fire  ;  igne-ous,  adj. 
Ignoble,  Ignominy,  Ignore ;  see 
Noble. 

Iguana,  a  kind  of  American  lizard. 
(Span.  — W.  Indian.)  Span,  iguana.  Of 
Caribbean  origin. 

II-  (i),  put  for  in-,  prefix,  from  L.  in, 
prep.,  when  /  follows.  Exx. :  il-lapse,  il¬ 
lusion,  &c. 

II-  (2),  put  for  in-,  negative  prefix  when 
I  follows.  Exx. :  il-legal,  il-legible,  il-legiti- 
mate,  il-liberal,  il-limitable,  il-literate,  il¬ 
logical  ;  for  which  see  legal,  legible,  &c. 
And  see  illicit. 

Iliac,  pertaining  to  the  smaller  intestines. 
(F.  —  L.)  F.  iliaque,  belonging  to  the 
flanks.  Formed  from  G.ilia,  s.  pi.,  flanks, 
groin.  See  also  Jade  (2). 

Iliad,  an  epic  poem.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
Iliad-,  stem  of  llias,  the  Iliad.  —  Gk.  ’lAtaS-, 
stem  of  ’lAms,  the  Iliad.  —  Gk.  TXtoy,  Ilios, 
the  city  of  Ilus,  commonly  known  as  Troy. 
-Gk.  TAoy,  Ilus,  grandfather  of  Priam, 
and  son  of  Tros  (whence  Troy), 

Ill ;  see  Evil. 

Illapse ;  see  Lapse. 

Illation,  an  inference.  (F.  — L.)  F.  illa¬ 
tion,  ^L,,  acc.  illationem,  a  bringing  in, 
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inference.  —  L.  iU  (i^F '«),  not ;  latus  (  = 
tlatus)y  borne,  brougnt  (  =  Gk.  rk-qros), 
from  ^  TAL,  to  lift.  See  Tolerate. 

Illicit,  unlawful ;  see  Licence. 

Illision,  a  striking  against ;  see  Lesion. 

Illude  ;  see  Ludicrous. 

Illuminate ;  see  Lucid. 

Illusion ;  see  Ludicrous. 

Illustrate.  (L.)  From  the  pp.  of  illus- 
trarCy  to  throw  light  upon.  —  L.  il-y  for  iUy 
upon ;  lustrarCy  to  shine.  See  Lucid. 

Illustrious.  (F.  —  L. ;  or  L.)  A  badly 
coined  word ;  either  from  F.  illustrCy  or 
from  the  L.  illustri-Sy  bright,  renowned. 
(Imitation  of  industrious.)  p.  The  origin 
of  illustris  is  disputed  ;  the  prefix  il-  =  iUy 
upon  ;  -lustris  is  either  allied  to  L.  lustruniy 
a  lustration,  from  y'LU,  to  wash ;  or  it 
stands  for  lu-c-stris  *,  from  the  base  luc-y 
light,  as  in  Lucid,  q.  v.  The  latter  is 
more  likely. 

Im-  (i),  prefix.  (F.  —  L. ;  or  E.)  1.  In 
some  words,  hn-  is  put  for  em-y  the  O.  F. 
form  of  L.  im-,  prefix.  This  prefix  stands 
for  L.  in,  before  b,  nty  or/.  2.  Or  it  is 
substituted  for  E.  iUy  as  in  im-bedy  for  in¬ 
bed. 

Im-  (2),  prefix.  (L.)  L.  im-y  put  for  in-y 
in,  when  by  nty  or  p  follows. 

Im-  (3),  prefix.  (F.  — L. ;  or  I..)  Nega¬ 
tive  prefix ;  put  for  L.  in-y  not.  Exx.  : 
im-materialy  im-maturey  im-measurabley 
im-memorialy  im-modei'atey  im-modesty  im- 
moraly  im-7nortaly  im-movabley  im-mutabley 
im-palpablCy  im-parityy  im-partialy  im-pass- 
ablCy  hn-passivCy  im-patienty  im-peccablCy 
i77i-penetrabley  mi-penitenty  iTn-perceptiblCy 
i7n-perfecty  mi-^erishablCy  hn-personaly  iTn- 
perimenty  i77i-pe7'turbabley  i77i-pietyy  iTU- 
pious,  hn-placablcy  hn-polite,  iTn-politic, 
im-ponde7'abley  hn-possible,  hn-potoit,  iTn- 
practicablCy  hn-probable,  hn-proper,  iTn- 
pf'ovidenty  i77i-prudenty  mi-pure ;  for  which 
see  material,  7naturey  &c. 

Image,  a  likeness,  statue.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
image.  —  L.  imaginem,  acc.  of  imago,  a 
likeness.  Formed,  with  suffix  -ago,  from 
mi-ita-riy  to  imitate ;  see  below. 

imagine.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  imaginer,  to 
think.  —  L.  hnaginari,  to  picture  to  oneself, 
imagine. —  L.  i77iagin-y  stem  of  imago,  an 
image,  picture ;  see  above. 

imitate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
to  imitate ;  frequentative  of  imarc  *,  not 
found. 

Imbecile,  feeble.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly 
rare  as  an  adj.  j  but  the  verb  imbicil,  to 


enfeeble,  was  rather  common. —  O.  F.  im^ 
becille,  *  feeble Cotgrave.  —  L.  imbecillemy 
acc.  of  imbecillisy  feeble.  (Root  unknown.) 
Hence  probably  E.  e7nbezzley  q.  v. 

Imbibe,  to  drink  in ;  see  Bib. 
Imbricated,  bent  and  hollowed  like  a 
gutter-tile.  (L.)  Botanical.  From  pp.  of 
L.  imbricare,  to  cover  with  a  gutter-tile.— 
L.  imbric-y  stem  of  imbrex,  a  gutter-tile.  — 
L.  imbri-y  crude  form  of  imber,  a  shower 
of  rain,  -j*  Gk.  ojjL^pos,  a  shower ;  Skt. 
a77ibhaSy  water,  abhra,  a  rain-cloud. 
Imbrue,  Embrew,  to  moisten,  drench. 
(F.  — L.)  See  Bib. 

Imbue,  to  cause  to  drink,  tinge.  (L.) 
See  Bib. 

Imitate ;  see  Image. 

Immaculate;  see  Mail  (i). 
Immediate ;  see  Medium. 

Immense ;  see  Measure. 

Immerge;  see  Merge  (i). 

Immigrate ;  see  Migrate. 

Imminent ;  see  Eminent. 

Immit ;  see  Missile. 

Immolate,  to  offer  in  sacrifice.  (L.) 
From  pp.  of  L.  i7n77iolarey  to  sacrifice,  lit. 
to  throw  meal  upon  a  victim.  —  L,  im-  (for 
in'),  upon ;  niola,  meal,  cognate  with  E. 
Meal  (i). 

Immunity,  freedom  from  obligation. 
(F.  —  L.)  F.  hnmunitiy  immunity.  —  L.  im- 
munitatem,  acc.  of  immunitas,  exemption. 
—  L.  immunisy  exempt  from  public  ser¬ 
vices.  —  L.  im-  (for  hi),  not ;  munis,  serving, 
obliging  (whence  also  communis,  common.) 
(VMU.) 

Immure ;  see  Mural. 

Imp,  a  graft,  offspring,  demon.  (Low 
L.  —  Gk.)  Formerly  in  a  good  sense, 
meaning  a  scion,  offspring.  M.  E.  imp,  a 
graft  on  a  tree ;  impen,  to  graft.  Shortened 
from  Low  L.  hnpotus,  a  graft  (Lex  Salica)  ; 
whence  also  Dan.  ympe,  Swed.  ympa,  G. 
hnpfen,  O.  H.  G.  impiton,  to  graft.  —  Gk. 
€/JL(pvTos,  engrafted,  James,  i.  21.  —  Gk.  I/4- 
(pv€iVy  to  implant.  —  Gk.  I^t-,  for  kv,  in ; 
(pv€iv,  to  produce,  from  -y^BHU,  to  be ;  see 
Be. 

Impact ;  see  Pact. 

Impair,  to  make  worse,  injure,  weaken. 
(F.  —  L. )  M.  E.  e7npeiren.  —  O.  F.  e7npeirery 
later  empirer,  ^to  impaire,’  Cot. —  Low  L. 
impeiorare,  to  make  worse.  —  L.  im-,  for 
in,  prep.,  with  intensive  force ;  and  peior, 
worse,  a  comparative  form  from  a  lost 
positive. 

Impart ;  see  Part. 
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Impassive ;  see  Patient. 

Impawn ;  see  Pane. 

Impeach,  Impede ;  see  Pedal. 

Impel ;  see  Pulsate. 

Impend ;  see  Pendant. 

Imperative,  Imperial ;  see  Pare. 
Impervious ;  see  Viaduct. 

Impetus  ;  see  Petition. 

Impinge ;  see  Pact. 

Implement ;  see  Plenary. 

Implicate ;  see  Ply. 

Implore;  see  Deplore. 

Imply ;  see  Ply. 

Import,  Importable ;  see  Port  (i). 
Importune ;  see  Port  (2). 

Impose ;  see  Pose  (i). 

Imposition ;  see  Position. 
Imposthume,  an  abscess.  (F.  —  L.— 
Gk.)  Better  apostumCy  as  in  Cotgrave. — 
O.  F.  apostume^  ‘  an  apostume,  an  inward 
swelling  full  of  corrupt  matter.’  A  still 
better  spelling  is  F.  aposteme^  also  in  Cot- 
grave.  —  L.  apostcfna.  —  Gk.  dTr6aT7]fxa,  a 
standing  away  from,  hence,  a  separation  of 
corrupt  matter.  —  Gk.  diro,  away ;  o'rr;-,  base 
of  icrrjiJLi,  I  set,  place,  stand.  (y'STA.) 
Impostor ;  see  Position. 

Impoverish ;  see  Pauper. 

Imprecate ;  see  Precarious. 
Impregnable ;  see  Prehensile. 
Impregnate ;  see  Natal. 

Impress ;  see  Press. 

Imprint ;  see  Press. 

Imprison ;  see  Prehensile. 
Impromptu ;  see  Exempt. 
Impropriate ;  see  Proper. 

Improve ;  see  Probable. 

Improvise ;  see  Vision. 

Impudent,  shameless.  (F.^L.)  F.  im- 
pudent.  —  L.  impudent-,  stem  of  impudens, 
shameless.  —  L,  wi-,  for  in,  not ;  pudens, 
modest,  pres.  pt.  of  pudere,  to  feel  shame. 
Impu^ ;  see  Pugilism. 

Impulse ;  see  Pulsate. 

Impunity ;  see  Pain. 

Impute  ;  see  Putative. 

In,  prep.  (E.)  A.  S.  in.  +  Du.  in,  Icel. 
i,  Swed.  Dan.  i,  Goth,  in,  G.  in,  W.  yn, 
O.  Irish  in,  L.  in,  Gk.  \v,  kvi.  In  is  a 
weakened  form  of  en,  as  in  Gk.  kv ;  the 
Gk.  kvL  seems  to  be  a  locative  case,  and 
is  further  related  to  Gk.  dvd,  E.  on;  see 
On.  (Pronom.  base  ANA.)  Der.  inn-er, 
A.  S.  innera  ;  in-most,  A.  S.  inneinest  (i.  e. 
inne-m-est,  a  double  superl.  form).  The 
form  innermost  is  also  a  corruption  of 
A.S.  innemest.  Also  in-ward,  there-in. 


wJiere-in,  with-in,  in-as-much,  in-so-much, 
in-ter-,  in-tro-.  And  see  inn  (below). 

inn,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  in,  inn.  —  A.  S.  inn, 
in,  sb.  -  A.  S.  in,  inn,  adv.,  within,  indoors. 
-A.S.  in,  prep.,  in  (above).  +  Icel.  hini, 
an  inn  ;  inni,  adv.,  indoors. 

inning.  (E.)  Properly  the  securing  or 
housing  of  grain,  from  inn,  verb,  due  to 
inn,  sb.,  above.  Hence  innings,  as  a  term 
at  cricket,  invariably  used  in  the  plural, 
because  the  side  which  is  in  consists  of 
several  players. 

In-  (i),  prefix.  (E.)  In  some  words,  it 
is  only  the  prep,  in  in  composition.  Exx. : 
in-born,  in-breathe,  in-bred,  in-land,  &c. 

In-  (2),  prefix.  (L.)  In  some  words,  it  is 
the  L.  prep,  in  in  composition.  Exx. ;  in¬ 
augurate,  in-carcerate,  &c.  Sometimes,  it 
has  passed  through  French  ;  as  in-dication, 
&c.  ^  It  becomes  il-  before  I,  im-  before 

b,  m,  and  p,  ir-  before  r. 

In-  (3),  negative  prefix.  (L. ;  <?;"F.  — L.) 
From  L.  neg.  prefix  in-,  cognate  with  E. 
neg.  prefix  un- ;  seelJn-  (i).  ^  It  becomes 
i-  before  gn,  as  in  i-gnoble ;  il-  before  I ; 
im-  before  b,  m,  and  p ;  ir-  before  r.  Der. 
in-ability,  in-accessible,  &c.,  &c. ;  for  which 
see  able,  access,  &c. 

Inane,  empty,  silly,  useless.  (L.)  L. 
inanis,  void,  empty.  Root  unknown.  Der. 
inan-i-ty. 

inanition,  exhaustion  from  lack  of  food. 
(F.-L.)  F.  inanition,^  ‘an  emptying;" 
Cot.  From  the  pp.  of  inanire,  to  empty  ; 
from  inanis  (above). 

Inaugurate ;  see  Augur. 
Incandescent ;  see  Candid. 
Incantation ;  see  Cant  (i). 
Incarcerate,  to  imprison.  (L.)  L.  in, 
in ;  and  carceratus,  pp.  of  carcerarc,  to  im¬ 
prison,  from  career,  a  prison. 
Incarnadine ;  see  Carnal. 
Incarnation ;  see  Carnal. 
Incendiary,  Incense ;  see  Candid. 
Incentive;  see  Cant  (i). 

Inceptive  ;  see  Capacious. 

Incessant ;  see  Cede. 

Incest ;  see  Caste. 

Inch,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot.  (L.) 
M.  E.  inche.  A.  S.  ynce.  —  L.  uncia,  an 
inch  ;  also  an  ounce ;  orig.  a  small  weight. 
Cf.  Gk.  07/fos,  bulk,  weight. 

ounce  (i),  twelfth  part  of  a  pound.  (F, 
—  L.)  O.  F.  unce.  —  L.  uncia  (above). 

uncial,  large,  applied  to  letters.  (L.) 
L.  uncialis,  adj.  from  uncia,  inch.  (PTom 
the  size  of  the  letters.) 
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Incident ;  see  Cadence. 

Incipient;  see  Capacious. 

Incise ;  see  Caesura. 

Incite ;  see  Cite. 

Incline,  to  lean  towards.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
incliner.^lj.  inclinare.^l^.  in,  towards; 
clinare  *,  to  lean,  cognate  with  E.  Lean  (i), 
q.  V.  (y^  KRI.)  'DoxCo\^\j,  encline. 

declension.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  declinai- 
son,  used  for  the  *  declension  ’  of  a  noun.  — 
L.  declmationem,  acc.  of  declmatio,  de¬ 
clination,  declension.  —  L.  declinatus,  pp.  of 
declinare  (below). 

decline.  (F.-L.)  O. F.  decliner.^\^. 
de-clina^'e,  to  lean  or  bend  aside  from. 

encline.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  enclinen.  — 
O.  F.  encliner.  —  L.  incLinare ;  see  Incline. 

recline.  (L.)  L.  re-clinare,  to  lean 
back,  lie  down.  See  also  Acclivity. 

Inclose,  Include  ;  see  Clause. 

Incognito;  see  Noble. 

Income ;  see  Come. 

Incommode ;  see  Mode. 

Incorporate :  see  Corporal  (2). 

Increase,  Increment ;  see  Crescent. 

Incubate,  Incubus  ;  see  Covey, 

Inculcate ;  see  Calk. 

Inculpate ;  see  Culpable. 

Incumbent ;  see  Covey. 

Incur,  Incursion ;  see  Current. 

Incurvate ;  see  Curve. 

Indeed;  see  Do  (i). 

Indemnify,  Indemnity ;  see  Damn. 

Indelible ;  see  Delete. 

Indent :  see  Dental. 

Index,  Indicate ;  see  Diction. 

Indict,  Indiction ;  see  Diction. 

Indigenous ;  see  Genus. 

Indigent,  destitute.  (F.  — L.)  F.  indi¬ 
gent. •‘Yu.  indigent-,  stem  of  pres.  part,  of 
indigere,  to  be  in  want.  —  L.  ind-,  for  indo 
or  indu,  an  O.  Lat.  extension  from  in,  in 
(cf.  Gk.  ivhov,  within) ;  egere,  to  want,  be 
in  need ;  cf.  L.  indigus,  needy.  Cf.  Gk. 
a.xfy',  poor,  needy  (Theocritus),  AGH.) 

Indigo,  a  blue  dye.  (F.  — Span.  —  L.— 
Gk.  —  Pers.  —  Skt.)  F.  indigo.  —  Span .  indico. 

—  L.  indicuni,  indigo ;  neut.  of  Indicus, 
Indian  (hence  Indian  dye).  — Gk.  IvBlkov, 
indigo ;  neut.  of  'IvhKos,  Indian.  —  Pers. 
Hind,  India ;  a  name  due  to  the  river  Indus. 

—  Skt.  sindhu,  the  river  Indus ;  a  large 
river.  —  Skt.  syand,  to  flow.  ^  The 
Persian  changes  s  into  h. 

Indite  ;  see  Diction. 

Indolence ;  see  Doleful. 

Indomitable ;  see  Daunt. 
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Indubitable ;  see  Dual. 

Induce,  Induct ;  see  Duke. 

Indue  (i),  to  invest  or  clothe  with, 
supply  with.  (L.)  In  Spenser,  F.  Q.  iii.  6. 
35* —  L.  induere,  to  put  into,  put  on,  clothe 
with.  The  prefix  is  rather  ind-  than  in 
(for  this  prefix  see  Indigent) ;  cf.  ex-uuice, 
spoils,  ind-uuice,  clothes.  See  Exuviae. 
Indue  (2),  a  corruption  of  Endue,  q.  v. 
Indulgence.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  indulge7ice. 

—  L.  indulgentia.’^^Yu.  i7tdulge7it-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  hidulgere,  to  be  courteous  to, 
indulge.  (Of  unknown  origin.) 

Indurate ;  see  Dure. 

Industry.  (F.-L.)  F.  industrie.^^'L. 
Uidustria.  —  L.  hidustrius,  diligent.  Origin 
uncertain  ;  perhaps  from  O.  Lat.  indo, 
within,  and  stT^-ere,  to  arrange,  build ;  see 
Structure. 

Inebriate ;  see  Ebriety. 

Ineffable ;  see  Pate. 

Inept ;  see  Apt. 

Inert ;  see  Art  (2). 

Inexorable ;  see  Oral. 

Infamy ;  see  Fame. 

Infant,  Infantry ;  see  Fate. 
Infatuate ;  see  Fatuous. 

Infect ;  see  Pact. 

Infer ;  see  Fertile. 

Inferior.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  inferieur.  — 
L.  inferiorem,  acc.  of  inferior,  lower,  comp, 
of  inferus,  low,  nether.  Strictly,  inferus 
is  itself  a  compar.  form,  answering  to  Skt. 
adhara,  lower,  from  adhas,  adv.,  underneath, 
low,  down. 

infernal.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  infernal.  —  L. 
infernalis,  belonging  to  the  lower  regions. 

—  L.  infernus,  lower ;  extended  from  inferus 
(above). 

Infest,  to  harass.  (F.  — L.)  F.  htfester^ 

—  L.  infestare,  to  attack.  —  L.  iTtfestus, 
attacking,  hostile,  htfestus  =  infedtus  *  ; 
from  in,  against ;  and  fed-,  base  of  fendere^ 
to  strike,  as  seen  in  offenders,  defenderc. 

Infidel ;  see  Faith. 

Infinite  ;  see  finite,  under  Pinal. 
Infirm,  Infirmity,  Infirmary;  see 
Firm. 

Inflate ;  see  Flatulent. 

Inflect ;  see  Flexible. 

Inflict.  (L.)  L.  inflictus,  pp.  of  ift* 
fligere,  to  inflict,  lit.  to  strike  upon.  — L.  in, 
upon;  a.nd Jligere, to siiike.  (y'BHLAGH.) 
See  Afifiict. 

Inflorescence ;  see  Floral. 

Influence,  Influenza,  Influx ;  see 
Fluent. 
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Inform;  see  Form. 

Infraction,  Infringe ;  see  Fragile. 
Infuriate ;  see  Fury. 

Infuse;  see  Fuse  (i). 

Ingenious,  Ingenuous ;  see  Genus. 
Ingle,  fire.  (C.)  Gael,  and  Irish  aingeal, 
fire ;  allied  to  L,  ignis^  Skt.  agni,  fire. 
See  Ignition. 

Ingot,  a  mass  of  miwrought  metal.  (E.) 
M.  E.  ingot,  Chaucer,  C.  T.  16677,  &c., 
where  it  means  a  mould  for  molten  metal. 
But  the  true  sense  is  ‘  that  which  is  poured 
in,’  a  mass  of  metal.  —  A.  S.  in,  in ;  and 
got-en,  poured,  pp.  of  geotan,  to  pour,  fuse 
metals.  Cf.  Du.  mgieten,  Swed.  ingjuta, 
to  pour  in.  Also  Du.  gieten,  G.  giessen, 
Icel.  gjota  (pp.  gotinn),  Dan.  gyde,  Swed. 
gjuta,  Goth,  giutan,  to  pour,  shed,  fuse ; 
cognate  with  L.  fundere,  ^  (V  GHU.) 
Hence  F.  lingot,  put  for  V ingot,  +  G. 
einguss,  a  pouring  in,  also  an  ingot. 
Ingrain ;  see  Grain. 

Ingratiate ;  see  Grace. 

Ingredient,  Ingress ;  see  Grade. 
Inguinal,  relating  to  the  groin.  (L.) 
L.  inguin-,  stem  of  inguen,  the  groin. 
Inhabit ;  see  Habit. 

Inhale ;  see  Exhale. 

Inherent ;  see  Hesitate. 

Inherit ;  see  Heir. 

Inhibit ;  see  Habit. 

Inimical ;  see  Amatory. 

Iniquity ;  see  Equal. 

Initial ;  see  Itinerant. 

Inject;  see  Jet  (i). 

Injunction;  see  Join. 

Injury;  see  Jury. 

Ink;  see  Encaustic. 

Inkle,  a  kind  of  tape.  (F.  —  L.)  In  the 
Prompt.  Parv.  (1440)  we  find,  ^  Lynyolf,^ 
or  inniolf,  threde  to  sow  wythe,  lynolf' 
This  shews  that  the  M.  E.  liniolf  some¬ 
times  appeared  without  the  initial  /.  This 
is  allied  to  O.  F.  lignel,  lignioul,  ligneul, 
thread,  esp.  shoemaker’s  thread ;  called  in 
English  lingel,  tingle.  We  may  conclude 
that  inkle  is  a  corrupt  form  of  ingle,  which 
again  is  the  word  tingle  without  its  initial 
I  (mistaken  for  the  French  def.  article  /’). 
Cf.  F.  lingot,  an  ingot,  from  E.  ingot, 
where  the  I  has,  contrariwise,  been  supplied. 
The  O.  F.  lignel  is  from  ligne,  thread.  —  L. 
Imea,  fern,  of  lineus,  hempen,  flaxen.  — L. 
linum,  flax.  See  Linen. 

Inkling,  a  hint,  intimation.  (Scand.  ?) 
M.  E.  inkling,  a  whisper,  murmur,  low 
speaking.  Alexander,  when  in  disguise, 
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feared  he  was  discovered,  because  he  ‘  herd 
a  nyngkiling  of  his  name,’  Allit.  romance 
of  Alexander,  2968 ;  where  a  nyngkiling 
stands  for  an  yngkiling.  *To  inch  the 
truthe  ’  =  to  hint  at  the  truth,  Alisaunder 
(in  app.  to  Wm.  of  Paleme),  616.  I 
suspect  it  to  be  corrupted  from  Dan. 
yinte,  to  murmur,  mutter,  an  iterative  verb 
from  ymja,  to  mutter,  hum  (of  imitative 
origin) ;  so  also  Icel.  ynUa,  to  mutter. 

Inn ;  see  In. 

Innate ;  see  Natal. 

Innings ;  see  In. 

Innocent,  Innocuous ;  see  Noxious. 
Innovate ;  see  N ow. 

Innuendo ;  see  Nutation. 

Inoculate ;  see  Ocular. 

Inordinate ;  see  Order. 

Inquest,  Inquire ;  see  Query. 
Inscribe,  see  Scribe. 

Inscrutable;  see  Scrutiny. 

Insect ;  see  Secant. 

Insert ;  see  Series. 

Insidious;  see  Sedentary. 

Insignia;  see  Sign. 

Insinuate ;  see  Sinus. 

Insipid;  see  Sapid. 

Insist;  see  State. 

Insolent.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  insolent.  —  F. 
insolent,  saucy.  —  L.  insolent-,  stem  of  insoU 
ens,  not  customary,  unusual,  insolent.— 
L.  in,  not ;  solens,  pres.  pt.  of  solere,  to  be 
accustomed,  be  wont. 

Inspect;  see  Species. 

Inspire ;  see  Spirit. 

Inspissate,  to  make  thick.  (L.)  From 
pp.  of  L.  inspissare,  to  thicken.  — L.  in, 
in  ;  spissus,  thick,  dense. 

Instance ;  see  State. 

Instead;  see  Stead. 

Instep,  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  where 
it  rises  to  the  front  of  the  leg.  (E.)  For¬ 
merly  instup  and  instop  (Minsheu).  The 
probability  is  that  instep  is  a  corruption, 
and  that  the  true  etymology  is  from  in  and 
stoop,  i.  e.  ‘  the  in-bend  ’  of  the  foot. 
Instigate ;  see  Stimulate. 

Instil ;  see  Still  (2). 

Instinct ;  see  Distinguish. 

Institute ;  see  State. 

Instruct,  Instrument ;  see  Structure. 
Insular.  (L.)  L.  insularis,  insular.— 
L.  insula,  an  island.  Prob.  from  .L.  in 
salo  =  va  the  main  sea,  where  salo  is  abl.  of 
L.  salum,  the  main  sea,  cognate  with  Gk. 
oaKos,  surge,  swell  of  the  sea.  Allied  to 
Swell. 
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isle,  an  island.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  isle  (F. 
He.)  —  L.  insula,  an  island  (above). 

isolate,  to  insulate.  (Ital.  — L.)  Sug¬ 
gested  by  Ital.  isolate,  detached,  used-  as  a 
term  in  architecture.  —  Ital.  isola,  an  island. 
—  L.  insula,  an  island. 

Insult ;  see  Salient. 

Insurgent,  Insurrection;  see  Begent. 
Intaglio ;  see  Tailor. 

Integer;  see  Tangent. 

Intellect,  Intelligence ;  see  Legend. 
Intend,  Intense;  see  Tend  (i). 

Inter ;  see  Terrace. 

Inter-,  prefix,  amongst.  (L.)  L.  inter, 
among ;  a  comparative  form,  answering  to 
Skt.  antar,  within;  closely  allied  to  In¬ 
terior,  q.  V. 

Intercalate ;  see  Calends,  % 

Intercede  ;  see  Cede.  \ 

Intercept ;  see  Capacious. 
Intercourse ;  see  Current. 

Interdict ;  see  Diction. 

Interest  (i),  profit,  advantage.  (F.— 
L.)  O.  F.  interest  (F.  interH),  an  interest 
in  a  thing,  interest  for  money.  —  L.  interest, 
it  is  profitable;  3  pers.  sing,  of  interesse, 
to  concern,  lit.  ‘  be  among.’  —  L.  inter, 
among ;  esse,  to  be.  See  Inter-  and 
Essence. 

interest  (2),  to  engage  the  attention  of 
another.  (F.  —  L.)  A  curious  word ;  formed 
(by  partial  confusion  with  the  verb  above) 
from  the  pp.  interess  d  of  the  obsolete  verb 
to  interess,  used  by  Massinger  and  Ben 
Jonson.  —  O.  F.  interesse,  ‘interessed,  or 
touched  in ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  interesse,  to  con¬ 
cern  (as  above).  Der.  Hence  dis -inter¬ 
ested,  from  the  verb  disinterest,  orig.  a  pp. 
and  put  for  disintei'ess' d. 

Interfere ;  see  Ferule. 

Interior.  (L.)  L.  interior,  comp,  of 
interus,  within.  In-tenis  itself  was  orig. 
a  comparative  form,  answering  to  Skt.  an- 
tara,  interior.  The  positive  is  the  L.  in, 
in ;  see  In. 

denizen,  a  naturalised  citizen,  inha¬ 
bitant.  (L.)  Formerly  denisen.  —  O.  F. 
deinzein  (also  denzein),  used  in  the  Liber 
Albus  to  denote  a  trader  within  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  city  franchise,  as  opposed  to 
forein.  Formed  by  adding  the  suffix  -ein 
(  =  L.  -anus)  to  O.  F.  deinz,  nov/  spelt  dans, 
within.  —  L.  de  intus,  from  within.  —  L. 
de,  from  ;  intus,  within,  allied  to  interior 
(above). 

entrails,  the  inward  parts.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F,  entrailles,  intestines.  —  Low  L.  intra- 
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lia,  also  (more  correctly)  intranea,  entrails. 
—  L.  interanea,  entrails,  neut.  pi.  of  hi- 
teraneus,  inward,  adj.,  from  inter,  within. 

internal.  (L.)  Coined  from  L.  in- 
ternus,  inward ;  extended  from  inter-,  in¬ 
ward  ;  see  interior  (above). 

Interjacent,  Interjection;  see  Jet  (i). 
Interloper ;  see  Leap. 

Intermit ;  see  Missile. 

Internal ;  see  Interior. 

Internecine,  thoroughly  destructive. 
(L.)  L.  internecinus,  thoroughly  destruc¬ 
tive.  —  L.  internecio,  utter  slaughter.  —  L. 
inter,  thoroughly  (see  White) ;  and  necare, 
to  kill. 

Interpellation ;  see  Pulsate. 
Interpolate ;  see  Polish. 

Interpose  ;  see  Pose  (i). 
Interposition ;  see  Position. 
Interpret,  to  explain.  (F.-L.)  M.  E. 
interpreten.  —  F.  interpreter.  —  L.  interpret- 
ari,  to  expound. -L.  interpret-,  stem  of 
interpres,  an  interpreter,  properly  an  agent, 
broker.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  is 
related  rather  to  Gk.  <ppa^uv{  =  (ppah-yuv), 
to  speak,  than  to  Gk.  TTparreiv,  irpaodnv, 
to  do. 

Interregnum ;  see  Begent. 
Interrogation ;  see  Bogation. 
Interrupt ;  see  Bupture. 

Intersect ;  see  Secant. 

Intersperse ;  see  Sparse. 

Interstice ;  see  State. 

Interval ;  see  Wall. 

Intervene ;  see  Venture. 

Intestate ;  see  Testament. 

Intestine.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  intestin,  adj., 

'  intestine,  inward ;  ’  Cot.  -  L.  intestinus, 
inward.  Formed  from  L.  intus,  within, 
cognate  with  Gk.  kvTos,  within ;  extended 
from  L.  in,  in. 

Intimate  (i),  to  announce,  hint.  (L.) 
From  pp.  of  L.  intimare,  to  bring  within, 
to  announce.  —  L.  intimus,  inmost,  superl. 
corresponding  to  comp,  interior',  see  In¬ 
terior. 

intimate  (2),  familiar.  (L.)  This  form 
is  due  to  confusion  with  the  word  above. 
It  is  really  founded  on  O.  F.  intime,  ‘  in¬ 
ward,  secret,  deer,  entirely  affected ;  ’  Cot. ; 
from  L.  intimus  (above). 

Intimidate ;  see  Timid. 

Into,  prep.  (E.)  M.  E.  into  ;  orig.  two 
words.  A.  S.  in  to,  in  to,  where  in  is  used 
adverbially,  and  to  is  a  preposition ;  see  In 
and  To. 

Intone,  to  chant.  (Low  L.  -  L.  Gk.) 
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Low  L.  intonarey  to  sing  according  to  tone. 
—  L.  in  tonuniy  according  to  tone ;  where 
tonum  is  acc.  of  tonuSy  borrowed  from  Gk. 
Tovos  y  see  Tone. 

Intoxicate.  (Low  L.  —  L.  and  Gk.) 
From  pp.  of  Low  L.  intoxicarcy  to  make 
drunk.  —  L.  iny  into  ;  toxicum-y  poison, 
borrowed  from  Gk.  ro^iKoVy  poison  for 
arrows.  Gk.  to^lkov  is  der.  from  to^ov,  a 
bow,  of  which  the  pi.  rofa  is  used  to  mean 
arrows. 

Intrepid ;  see  Trepidation. 
Intricate,  perplexed,  obscure.  (L.) 
From  the  pp.  of  L.  intricarCy  to  perplex.  — 
L.  iny  in ;  triccSy  pi.  sb.,  hindrances,  vexa¬ 
tions,  wiles. 

extricate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  ex- 
tricarCy  to  disentangle.  —  L.  eXy  out  of ; 
triccBy  impediments. 

intrigue,  to  form  secret  plots.  (F.  -  L.) 

F.  intriguer y  formerly  spelt  intriquery  ‘  to 
intricate,  perplex,  insnare ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  in¬ 
tricare  (above). 

Intrinsic ;  see  Sequence. 

Introduce ;  see  Duke. 

Introspection ;  see  Species. 

Intrude,  to  thrust  oneself  into.  (L.) 
L.  intrudere,  to  thrust  into.  —  L.  iny  in, 
into ;  trudere  (pp.  trusu5)y  to  thrust.  Al¬ 
lied  to  Threaten. 

abstruse.  (L.)  L.  abstrusus,  difficult, 
concealed ;  pp.  of  abs~truderey  to  thrust 
away. 

detrude.  (L.)  L.  de-truderey  to  thrust 
down. 

extrude.  (L.)  L.  ex-truderey  to  thrust 
out. 

obtrude.  (L.)  L.  ob-truderey  to  thrust 
against. 

protrude.  (L.)  L.  pro-truderCy  to 
thrust  forth. 

Intuition;  see  Tutor. 

Intumescence ;  see  Tumid. 
Inundation ;  see  Undulate, 

Inure ;  see  Operate. 

Invade ;  see  Evade. 

Inveigh ;  see  Vehicle. 

Inveigle.  (Unknown.)  In  Spenser,  F.  Q. 
i.  12.  32.  Grig,  unknown,  It  can 
hardly  be  from  F.  aveuglery  to  blind ;  the 

G.  aufwiegelny  to  excite,  stir  up,  answers 
better,  but  we  can  hardly  have  borrowed  it 
from  German  directly. 

Invent ;  see  Venture. 

Inverse,  Invert ;  see  Verse, 

Invest;  see  Vest. 

Investigate ;  see  Vestige. 


Inveterate ;  see  Veteran. 

Invidious  ;  see  Vision. 

Invite.  (F.-L.)  F.  inviter.  —  L.  inuU 
tarey  to  ask,  request,  invite.  Origin  un¬ 
certain.  Doublet,  viCy  q.  v, 

Invocate ;  see  Vocal. 

Invoice ;  see  Viaduct. 

Invoke ;  see  Vocal. 

Involute,  Involve  ;  see  Voluble. 

Iodine,  an  elementary  body.  (Gk.) 
Named  from  the  violet  colour  of  its  vapour. 

—  Gk.  id)d-rjSy  contr.  form  of  ioeidrjSy  violet¬ 
like  ;  with  suffix  -ine,  —  Gk.  lo-Vy  a  violet ; 
eid-osy  appearance. 

Iota.  (Gk.  —  Heb.)  Gk.  Icura,  the  smallest 
letter  of  the  Gk.  alphabet.  —  Heb.  the 
smallest  letter  of  the  Heb.  alphabet,  with 
the  power  oiy. 

jot.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Heb.)  Englished  from 
L.  iotay  Matt.  v.  i8  (Vulgate). —  Gk.  iura 
(above). 

Ipecacuanha,  a  medicinal  root.  (Port. 

—  Brazilian.)  Port,  ipecacuanha  (Span. 
ipecacuana').  From  the  Brazilian  name  of 
the  plant ;  this  is  said  to  be  ipecaagueny 
and  to  mean  '  smaller  roadside  sick-making 
plant.’ 

Iv- {i)y  prejix.  (L. ;  F.  —  L.)  Put  for 
L.  iny  in,  prep.,  when  r  follows. 

Ir-  (2),  prefix,  (L. ;  or  L.)  Put  for 
L.  neg.  prefix  in-y  when  r  follows. 

Ire.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ^>.?.  —  L.  anger, 

irascible.  (F.  — L.)  F.  irasci^e.^Y, 
irascibilisy  choleric,  from  irasciy  to  become 
angry.  —  L.  ira,  anger. 

Iris,  a  rainbow.  (L.  — Gk.)  L.  iris.^ 
Gk.  fpty,  a  rainbow.  Der.  irid-esc-enty 
irid-iuniy  from  irid-y  stem  of  L.  iris. 

orris,  a  plant.  (Ital.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  For¬ 
merly  oriccy  oris.  These  are  E.  corruptions 
of  O.  Ital.  irios  (Ital.  ireos).  —  O.  Ital.  irios, 
*  oris-roote,’  Florio.  Modified  from  L.  iris, 
above. 

Irk,  to  weary.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  irken, 
to  tire.  —  Swed.^ry^^z,  to  urge,  enforce,  press, 
press  upon ;  cognate  with  L.  urgere,  to  urge. 
See  Urge.  (VWARG.) 

Iron,  a  metal.  (E.)  M.  E.  ireny  also  ire. 
A.  S.  ireny  older  form  iseny  iron,  both  adj. 
and  sb.  +Du.  ijzery  Icel.  jam  (contr.  from 
O.  Icel.  isarn)y  Dan.  SvftY  Jern ;  O.  H.  G. 
isarn,  G.  eisen ;  Goth,  eisamy  sb.  (whence 
eisarneiny  adj.).  And  cf.  W.  haiarny  Irish 
iaranny  Bret,  houarny  iron.  p.  The  Teut. 
forms  exactly  correspond  to  an  adj.  form 
from  ice ;  perhaps  iro7t  was  named  from  its 
smooth  hard  surface  when  brightened. 
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harness.  (F.  —  C.)  The  old  sense  was 
*  armour.*  O.  F.  harnas,  hamois^  armour. 

—  Bret.  hameZf  old  iron  ;  also,  armour.— 
Bret,  houarn  {'pl. /lern),  iron ;  cognate  with 
W.  haiarn^  Irish  iaran,  iron. 

ironmonger,  a  dealer  in  iron  goods. 
(E.)  From  iron  and  monger  \  see  Monger. 

Irony.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  h'onie  (Min- 
sheu).  — L.  ironia.^Qf\i.  clpojveia^  dissimu¬ 
lation,  irony.  —  Gk.  eipcvv,  a  dissembler, 
talker,  one  who  says  less  than  he  thinks  or 
means.  —  Gk.  eip€iv,  to  say,  talk,  (-y^WAR.) 

Irradiate ;  see  Radius. 

Irrefragable ;  see  Fragile. 

Irrigate,  to  water.  (L.)  From  pp.  of 
L.  irrigare,  to  flood.  —  L.  in,  upon ;  rigare, 
to  wet,  moisten.  Allied  to  Rain. 

Irritate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  irritare,  to 
snarl  greatly  (as  a  dog),  to  provoke,  tease. 
A  frequentative  of  irrire,  hirrire,  to  snarl 
as  a  dog ;  which  is  prob.  an  imitative  word. 

Irruption ;  see  Rupture. 

Is  ;  see  Are. 

Isinglass,  a  glutinous  substance  made 
from  a  fish.  (Du.)  A  corruption  of  O.  Du. 
huyze^iblas,  mod.  Du.  huizenblas,  isinglass, 
lit.  ^sturgeon-bladder,’  whence  isinglass  is 
obtained.  (So  also  G.  hausenblase,  sturgeon- 
bladder,  isinglass.)  —  Du.  huizen,  a  stur¬ 
geon  ;  bias,  a  bladder,  from  blasen,  to  blow. 

Island.  (E.)  The  s  is  inserted  by  con¬ 
fusion  with  F.  isle.  M.  E.  Hand.  A.  S. 
iglafid.^ K.S.  ig,  an  island;  land,  land. 
The  A.  S.  ig  is  also  written  ieg,  eg  (cf. 
Angles-ey) ;  cognate  with  Icel.  ey,  Dan. 
Swed.  0,  island ;  G.  aue,  meadow  near 
water.  Fick  gives  the  orig.  Teut.  form 
as  AHWIA,  belonging  to  water,  an  adj. 
formed  from  AHWA,  water,  represented 
by  A.  S.  ed,  O.  H.  G.  aha,  Goth,  ahwa,  a 
stream,  allied  to  L.  aqua,  water.  Thus 
i-land  —  water-land. 

Isle  ;  see  Insular. 

Isochronous,  performed  in  equal  times. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  equal ;  (see 

Chronicle). 

isosceles,  having  two  equal  legs  or 
sides,  as  a  triangle.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  isosceles. 

—  Gk.  i(TocrK€Kr]s,  isosceles.  —  Gk.  icro-s, 
equal ;  (tk€K~os,  a  leg,  side  of  a  triangle. 

Isolate ;  see  Insular. 

Issue ;  see  Itinerant. 

Isthmus,  a  neck  of  land  connecting  a 
peninsula  with  the  mainland.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  isthmus.  —  Gk.  iaO/xos,  a  narrow  passage ; 
allied  to  i9/j.a,  a  step,  (-y'l,  to  go.) 

It ;  see  He. 


Italics,  a  name  for  letters  printed  thus— 
m  sloping  type.  (L.)  Named  from  Aldo 
Manuzio,  an  Italian,  about  a.d.  1500.  — L. 
Italicus.  —  L.  Italia,  Italy. 

Itch.  (E.)  M.  E.  iken,  icchen,  fuller 
form  Hken  (yiken).  A.  S.  giccan,  to  itch.+ 
T>yx.  jeuken,  G.  jucken,  to  itch. 

Item,  a  separate  article  or  particular. 
(L.)  L.  item,  likewise ;  in  common  use 
for  enumerating  particulars ;  closely  allied 
to  ita,  so.  Cf.  Skt.  ittham,  thus,  iti,  thus. 

iterate,  to  repeat.  (L.)  From  pp.  of 
L.  iterare,  to  repeat.  —  L.  iterum,  again ; 
a  compar.  form  (with  suffix  -tar')  from  the 
pronominal  base  I,  as  in  i-tem,  i-ta. 

Itinerant,  travelling.  (L.)  From  pres, 
part,  of  O.  Lat.  itinerare,  to  travel.  — 
L.  itiner-,  stem  of  iter,  a  journey.  — L. 
it-um,  supine  of  ire,  to  go.  ( §0  ) 
ambient,  going  about.  (L.)  L.  amb¬ 
ient-,  stem  of  pres.  part,  of  amb-ire,  to  go 
about. 

ambition.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  ambition,  -  L. 
a77ibitionem,  acc.  of  a7nbitio,  a  going  round, 
esp.  used  of  going  round  to  solicit  votes; 
hence,  a  seeking  for  preferment.  —  L.  a77ib- 
Itum,  supine  of  a7nb-ire,  to  go  about  (but 
note  that  ambitio  retains  the  short  i  of 
itum,  the  supine  of  the  simple  verb). 

circuit.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  circuit.  —  L.  acc. 
chxuitum,  a  going  round.  — L.  circu77iitus, 
pp..of  circumire  (also  circuire),  to  go  round. 
—  L.  circum,  round ;  ire,  to  go. 

commence.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  co7nmencer, 
(Cf.  Ital.  co7ninciarel)  —  L.  co7n-  (for  cum), 
together;  initiare,  to  begin;  see  initiate 
below. 

concomitant,  accompanying.  (F.  —  L.) 
Suggested  by  the  F.  sb.  conco7nita7ice,  Low 
L.  concomitantia,  a  train,  suite. —  L.  con- 
(for  cum),  together;  comitari,  to  accom¬ 
pany,  from  comit-,  stem  of  co77ies,  a.  com¬ 
panion;  see  count  (i)  below. 

constable,  a  peace-officer.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  conestable  (F.  connetable).  —  L.  co77ies 
stabuli,  lit.  ‘count  of  the  stable,*  a  title  of 
a  dignitary  of  the  Roman  empire  and  after¬ 
wards  in  use  among  the  Franks.  See  count 
(i)  below;  and  see  Stable. 

count  (i),-  a  title  of  rank.  (F  — L.) 
The  orig.  sense  was  ‘  companion.’  —  O.  F. 
conte,  also  comte  (which  is  better).  —  L. 
comitem,  acc.  of  comes,  a  companion 
(stem  com-it-).^Li.  com^  (for  cum),  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  it-um,  supine  of  ire,  to  go.  Her. 
count-ess ;  also  count-y  (below). 

county,  orig.  a  province  governed  by  a 
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count.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  countee.  -  O.  F. 
co7nte  (i.e.  com-te),  a  province.  -  Low  L. 
comitatum^  acc.  of  comitatus^  a  county, 
(though  the  old  meaning  was  a  company  or 
suite).  —  L.  comit-f  stem  of  comes,  a  count ; 

exit.  (L.)  L.  exit,  i.e.  ‘  he  goes  out,’ 
used  as  a  stage  direction ;  3rd  pers.  s.  pres, 
of  ex-ire,  to  go  out. 

eyre,  a  circuit.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  eire, 
circuit,  esp.  of  a  judge.  —  O.  h .  eire, 
journey,  way.  —  L.  iter,  a  journey ;  see 
Itinerant  (above). 

initial,  pertaining  to  the  beginning.  (L.) 
L.  initialis,  adj.  from  initiu7n,  a  beginning. 
—  L.  initus,  pp.  of  in-ire,  to  go  in,  to  enter 
into  or  upon. 

initiate,  to  begin.  (L.)  From  pp.  of 
L.  initiare,  to  begin.  —  L.  initium  (above). 

issue,  progeny,  result.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
issue,  sb.-O.  F.  issue,  ‘the  issue,  end, 
event ;  ’  Cot.  Fern,  of  issu,  pp.  of  issir,  to 
depart,  go  out.  —  L.  ex-ire,  to  go  out. 

obit,  a  funeral  rite.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F. 
obit.  —  L.  acc.  ohitum,  a  going  to  or  down, 
downfall,  death. -L.  obitum,  supine  of  ob- 
ire,  to  go  near. 

perish.  (F.-L.)  VI. peris chen.^Y . 
periss-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  perir,  to  perish. 
-L.  per-ire,  to  come  to  naught,  perish  ; 
where  per-  is  used  with^a  destructive  force 
(like  Y.for-  in  for-do'). 

praetor,  pretor,  a  Roman  magistrate. 
(L.)  L.  prcetor,  lit.  a  goer  before,  leader; 
put  for  prcB-itor*.  —  L.  prce,  before ;  itor,  a 
goer,  from  ire,  to  go. 

preterite.  (F.  — L.)  M. E.  preterit.'^ 
O.  F.  preterit,  m.,  preterite,  fern.  —  L.  prcE- 
teritus,  pp.  of prceter-ire,  to  pass  by. 

sedition.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  sedition.  —  L. 
acc.  seditionem,  a  going  apart,  dissension, 


Jabber,  to  chatter.  (Scand.)  Formerly 
jaber  and  jable,  weakened  forms  of  gabber 
and  gabble,  which  are  frequentative  forms 
from  the  ha.se  gab-,  as  seen  in  Icel.  gabba, 
to  mock.  Cf.  Du.  gabberen,  to  jabber.  See 
Gabble. 

Jacinth ;  see  Hyacinth. 

Jack  (i),  a  saucy  fellow,  sailor.  (F.  — L. 
»Gk.  — Heb.)  yi.Y,.  Jacke,  Jakke,  often 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  as  in  '•Jakke 
fool,’  Chaucer,  C.  T.  3708.  [Really  from  F. 
Jaques,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Jack  was 
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mutiny.  — L,  sed-^  apart;  it-um,  supine  of 
ire,  to  go. 

sudden.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  sodain.  —  O. 
F.  sodain,  sudain  (F.  soudain),  Cf.  Ital. 
subitaneo,  subitano,  sudden.  —  Low  L. 
subitanus^,  put  for  L.  subitaneus,  sudden, 
extended  from  subitus,  sudden,  lit.  that 
which  has  come  stealthily,  orig.  pp.  of  sub- 
ire,  to  come  or  go  stealthily. 

trance.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  tra^ise,  *  a  trance, 
or  swoon  ;  ’  Cot.  Lit.  a  passing^  away 
(from  consciousness).  — L.  acc.  transitum,  a 
passing  away;  see  transit  (below). 

transient.  (L.)  From  transient-, 
supposed  stem  of  L.  transiens,  passing 
away,  though  the  real  stem  is  transeunt- ; 
pres.  pt.  of  trans-ire,  to  pass  across  or  away. 

transit.  (L.)  L.  traftsitus,  lit.  a 
passing  across.  — L.  transitum,  supine  of 
trans-ire,  to  pass  across. 

Ivory.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  iuorie  (  =  ivorie). 
—  O.  F.  ivurie,  later  ivoire.  —  L.  eboreus, 
adj.,  made  of  ivory.  —  L.  ebor-,  stem  of  ebur, 
ivory.  Perhaps  allied  to  Skt.  ibha,  an  ele¬ 
phant. 

Ivy,  an  evergreen.  (E.)  A.  S.  ijlg.  + 
O.  H.  G.  ebah.  Perhaps  allied  to  L.  apiuni, 
parsley,  a  word  borrowed  from  Gk.  dmoy 
(whence  prob.  G.  epheu,  eppicK). 

Iwis,  certainly.  (E.)  M.  E.  ywis,  iwis. 
A.  S.  gewis,  adj.,  certain  {yNherveegeivislice, 
adv.,  certainly).  +  Du.  gewis,  adj.  and  adv.; 
G.  ^ewiss,  adv.  Cf.  Icel.  viss,  certain,  sure. 
Allied  to  Wit.  (V  WID.)  ^  The  M.  E. 
prefix  i-  (A.  S.  ge-')  is  sometimes  written 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  word,  and  with  a 
capital  letter.  Hence,  by  the  mistake  of 
editors,  it  has  been  printed  /  zuis,' a.nd  ex¬ 
plained  as  ‘  I  know.’  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  fictitious  word  wis,  to  know,  given  in 
some  dictionaries. 


« 

generally  used  formerly  (as  now)  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  John^  —  F.  Jaques.  L.  Jacobus. 

-  Gk.  ’Id/fw^os.  -  Heb.  YdaqSb,  Jacob  ;  lit. 
one  who  seizes  by  the  heel.  — Heb.  root 
"dqab,  to  seize  by  the  heel,  supplant. 
^  The  name  was  extended  to  denote 
various  implements,  such  as  a  s7noke-jack, 
a  boot-jack-,  so  also  Jack-d-lent,  Jack-d’- 
lanter7i,  Jack-pudding,  Jack-an-apes  (=  Jack 
o'apes,  with  inserted  n  to  prevent  hiatus). 

jack  (2),  a  coat  of  mail.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk. 

-  Heb.)  O.  Y.Jaque,  ‘  James,  also  a  Jack, 
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or  coat  of  maile  ;  ’  Cot,  Cf.  Ital.  giaco^  a 
coat  of  mail,  Spsm.  jaco,  a  soldier’s  jacket, 
G.  jacke.  Si  jacket  Of  obscure  origin ;  but 
prob.  due  to  the  Jacquerie^  or  revolt  of  the 
peasantry  nicknamed  Jacques  Bonhom7ney 
A.  D.  1358  ;  and  hence  due  to  Y,Jaques, 
James ;  see  above. 

jacket,  a  short  coat.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.— 
Heb.)  O.  F.  jaquette,  a  jacket  ;  dimin. 
of  O.  Y.jaque,  a  jack  of  mail  (above). 

jacobin.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.  — Heb.)  M.  E. 
jacobm.  —  Y.  jacobm.  —  Low  Lat.  Jacobmus, 
adj.,  formed  from  Jacobus,  and  applied  to  a 
friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick.  See  J ack 
(i).  p.  Hence  one  of  the  Jacobm  club  in  the 
French  Revolution,  which  first  met  in  the 
hall  of  the  Jacobm  friars  in  Paris,  Oct. 
1789.  Also  the  name  of  a  hooded  (friar¬ 
like)  pigeon. 

jacobite,  an  adherent  of  James  II.  (L. 

—  Gk.  — Heb.)  YsovaY.  Jacob -us,  ^ame%, 
jockey,  one  who  rides  a  race-horse.  (F.  — 

L.  —  Gk.  —  Heb.)  A  North.  E.  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  Jackey,  dimin.  of  Jack  as  a  personal 
name. 

Jackal,  a  kind  of  wild  animal.  (Pers.) 
Pers.  shaghdL  Cf.  Skt.  fcigdla,  a  jackal,  a 
fox. 

Jacket,  Jacobin,  Jacobite ;  see 
Jack. 

Jade  (i),  a  sorry  nag,  an  old  woman. 
(Unknown.)  Cf.  Lowland  Sc.  yaud,  yawd, 
a  jade.  Of  unknown  origin  ;  perhaps 
allied  to  Du.  jage^t,  to  chase,  drive ;  see 
Yacht. 

Jade  (2),  a  hard  dark-green  stone.  (Span. 

—  L.)  The  jade  brought  from  America  by 
the  Spaniards  was  called  piedra  de  ijada, 
because  it  was  believed  to  cure  pain  in  the 
side ;  for  a  similar  reason  it  was  called 
nephritis  (from  Gk.  v€</)poy, kidneys).  —  Span. 
ijada,  the  flank.  -  Span,  ijar,  the  flank ;  cf. 
Port,  ilhal,  ilharga,  the  flank,  side.  —  L. 
ilia,  pi.,  the  flanks. 

Jag,  a  notch,  tooth.  (C.)  Irish  gag,  a 
cleft,  from  gagami,  I  split,  notch  ;  ^ .  gag, 
Gael,  gag,  an  aperture,  cleft,  chink ;  Gael. 
gag,  to  split,  notch. 

Jaguar,  a  beast  of  prey.  (Brazil.) 
^  Jagua  in  the  Guarani  [Brazilian]  language 
is  the  common  name  for  tygers  and  dogs ; 
the  generic  name  for  tygers  is  jaqtiarete  ; 
Clavigero,  Hist,  of  hlexico,  tr.  by  Cullen, 
ii.  318. 

Jail ;  see  Cave. 

Jalap,  the  root  of  a  plant.  (Mexican.) 
Named  from  Jalapa  or  Xalapa,  in  Mexico. 
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Jam  (i),  to  press,  squeeze.  (Scand.)  The 
same  word  as  chain,  to  chew,  to  champ ; 
.prov.  E.  champ,  to  tread  heavily,  also  to 
chew ;  so  also  champ,  hard,  firm,  i.  e. 
chammed  or  pressed  down.  See  Champ. 

jam  (2),  a  conserve  of  fruit.  (Scand.) 
A  soft  substance,  like  that  which  is  chewed. 
^And  if  we  have  anye  stronger  meate,  it 
must  be  chammed  afore  by  the  nurse,  and 
so  put  into  the  babes  mouthe ;  ’  Sir  T. 
More,  Works,  p.  241  h.  See  above. 

Jamb,  side-post  of  a  door  ;  see 
Gambol. 

Jangle,  to  sound  discordantly.  (F.— 
O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  janglen.  —  O.  Y.j angler, 
to  jangle,  prattle.  Of  O.  Low  G.  origin  ; 
cf.  T)Vi.  jangelen,  to  importune,  frequent,  of 
janken,  to  howl,  yelp.  An  imitative  word ; 
cf.  L.  gannire,  to  yelp. 

Janizary.  (F.  — Turk.)  O.  F.  Janis- 
saires,  ‘  the  Janizaries  ;  ’  Cot.  Of  Turk, 
origin ;  it  means  ‘  new  soldiers  ;  *  from 
Turk,  yehi,  new ;  and  ^askari,  a  soldier. 
Cf.  Pers.  'askari,  a  soldier,  Arab,  'askar, 
army. 

January.  (L.)  Englished  from  L. 
lanuarius,  a  month  named  from  the  god 
Janus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  doors 
under  his  protection ;  cf.  L.  ianua,  a  door. 

Japan,  a  name  given  to  certain  kinds  of 
lacquered  work.  (Japan.)  Named  from 
the  country.  "Decc.  japan,  verb,  to  polish. 
Jar  (i),  to  make  a  harsh  noise.  (E.) 
It  stands  for  an  older  form  char,  only 
found  in  the  derivative  charken,^  to  creak 
(Prompt.  Parv.)  Again,  char  is  from  a 
Teut.  base  KAR,  corresponding  to  Aryan 
base  GAR,  as  seen  in  L.  garrire,  to  prate, 
croak ;  see  Garrulous. 

jargon,  a  confused  talk.  (F.  —  L.  ?)  F, 
jargon,  orig.  the  chattering  of  birds,  jargon. 
Cf.  Span,  gerigonza,  jargon.  Prob.  from 
an  extension  of  the  base  of  L.  garrire,  to 
prate,  croak;  cf.  M.  E.  charken,  to  creak 
(above). 

Jar  (2),  an  earthen  pot.  (F.  —  Pers.) 
O.  F.  jare,  ‘a  jarre;  ’  Cot.  -  Pers. 
a  jar;  cf.  Pers.  jurrah,  a  little  cruse,  or 

jar. 

Jargon ;  see  Jar  (i). 

Jargonelle,  a  kind  of  pear.  (F.  —  Ital.— 
Pers.?)  Y .  jargonelle,  a  kind  of  pear,  veiy 
stony  (Littre) ;  formed  (acc.  to  Littre) 
from  F.  jargon,  a  yellow  diamond,  small 
stone.  —  Ital.  giargone,  a  sort  of  yellow 
diamond.  Perhaps  from  Pers.  zargun,  gold- 
coloured  ;  from  zar,  gold  (Devic). 
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Jasmine,  Jessamine,  a  plant.  (F.— 
Pers.)  Y .  jasmin,  (So  also  jazmin.') 

—  Pers.  ydsmin,  jasmine ;  ydsamin^  jessa¬ 
mine. 

Jasper,  a  precious  stone.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk. 

—  Arab.)  O.Y.jaspre  (Littre),  an  occa¬ 
sional  spelling  of  jaspe^  a  jasper.  —  L.  ias- 
pide7n^  acc.  of  iaspis.  —  Gk.  lacnris,  —  Arab. 
yasd,  yasfy  yashb,  jasper;  whence  Pers. 
yashpy  yashf,  jasper.  Cf.  Heb.  ydshpheh, 
a  jasper. 

diaper,  figured  linen  cloth.  (F.  —  Ital. 

—  L.  —  Gk.  —  Arab.)  From  O.F.  diaprSi 
diapered  ;  from  the  verb  diaprer,  to  diaper, 
or  ‘  diversifie  with  flourishings  ;  ’  Cot.  The 
verb  is  formed  from  O.  F.  diaspre,  later 
diapre,  a  jasper,  a  stone  much  used  for 
ornamental  jewellery.  —  O.  Ital.  diaspro^  a 
jasper  (Petrarch).  —  L.  iaspidem^  acc.  of 
iaspis^  a  jasper ;  cf.  prov.  Ital.  diacere,  put 
for  L.  iacere^  to  lie  (Diez).  —  Gk.  taaTits 
(above). 

Jaundice.  (F.  — L.)  'M.Y.iaunis  \  the 
d  being  excrescent.  —  Y .  jaunisse^  yellow¬ 
ness  ;  hence,  the  jaundice.  —  F.  jaune  (old¬ 
est  spelling  jalne)y  yellow.  —  L.  galbinus, 
greenish  yellow.  —  L.  galbuSj  yellow.  Al¬ 
lied  to  Yellow. 

Jaunt,  to  ramble.  (Scand.)  The  same 
as  Lowl.  jaunty  to  jeer ;  whence  jaunder^ 
to  go  about  idly.  —  Swed.  dial,  ganta,  to 
play  the  buffoon,  sport,  jest ;  O.  Swed. 
gantasy  to  toy.  —  Swed.  ^xdX.ganty  a  buffoon, 
fool ;  gany  droll.  Cf.  Icel.  gany  frantic 
gestures.  Der.  jaunty  sb.,  an  excursion. 

Jaunty,  Janty,  fantastical.  (F.  — L.) 
Prob.  short  for  janty  U  old  spelling  of  gentle 
or  genteel.  But  obviously  confused  with  the 
\Qih  jaunty  to  stroll  about  (above). 
Javelin;  see  Gaff. 

Jaw.  (E.)  Y ounQily  chaw ;  see  Chew. 
Jay;  see  Gay. 

Jealous ;  see  Zeal. 

Jeer,  to  mock,  scoff;  see  Shear. 
Jehovah.  (Heb.)  Heb.  yahovdhy  or, 
more  correctly,  yahavehy  God ;  see  article 
on  Jehovah  in  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 

Jejune,  hungry,  meagre.  (L.)  L.  ieiu~ 
nuSy  fasting,  hungry,  dry. 

Jelly  ;  see  Gelid. 

Jennet,  Gennet,  a  small  Spanish  horse. 
(F.  —  Span.  —  Arab.)  O.  F.  genettey  ‘  a 
genet,  or  Spanish  horse;’  Cot.  —  Span. 
ginetey  a  nag;  but  orig.  ‘a  horse-soldier.’ 
Of  Moorish  origin  ;  traced  by  Dozy  to 
Arab,  zendta,  a  tribe  of  Barbary  celebrated 
for  its  cavalry. 
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J enneting,  a  kind  of  early  apple.  (Un¬ 
known.)  Spelt  ginnitingm  Bacon,  Ess.  46. 
Origin  unknown ;  the  ‘  etymology  ’  from 
'' June-eating*  is  a  miserable  jest;  Bacon 
says  they  come  in  July, 

Jeopardy;  see  Joke. 

Jerboa,  a  rodent  quadruped.  (Arab.) 
Kx2lh.  yarbu  y  (i)  the  flesh  of  the  back  or 
loins,  an  oblique  descending  muscle,  (2) 
the  jerboa,  from  the  use  it  makes  of  the 
strong  muscles  in  its  hind  legs,  in  taking 
long  leaps. 

Jerk.  (E.)  We  jerky  jerty  2.xA  gird 

all  used  in  much  the  same  sense,  orig.  to 
strike  with  a  lash,  whip,  or  rod.  Jerk  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  mere  variant  of  jert  or  gird ; 
M.  E.  girdeny  to  strike.  See  gird  (2), 
given  under  Yard  (2). 

Jerked  beef.  (Peruvian.)  A  singular 
corruption  of  charquiy  the  S.  American 
name  for  ‘  jerked’  beef,  or  beef  dried 
in  a  particular  way.  It  appears  to  be  a 
Peruvian  word  ;  see  Prescott,  Conquest  of 
Peru,  c.  v. 

Jerkin,  a  jacket,  short  coat.  (Du.) 
Dimin.  of  Du.  jurky  a  frock  (Sewel),  by 
help  of  the  once  common  Du.  dimin.  suffix 
-keUy  now  supplanted  by  je  or  -tje,  Cf. 
Jir-kiny  kilder-kin, 

Jersey,  fine  wool,  a  woollen  jacket. 
(Jersey.)  From  Jersey y  one  of  the  Channel 
Islands. 

Jessamine ;  see  Jasmine. 

Jesses ;  see  Jet  (i). 

Jest ;  see  Gerund. 

Jesuit ;  see  below. 

Jesus,  the  Saviour.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Heb.) 
L.  lesus,  —  Gk.  *lriaovs,  —  Heb.  Yeshuay 
Jeshua  (Nehem.  viii.  17) ;  contr.  form  of  Ye- 
hdshuay  Jehoshua  (Numb.  xiii.  16)  ;  signi¬ 
fying  saviour,  lit.  ‘help  of  Jehovah.’  — Heb. 
root  ydsheCy  to  be  large,  to  save.  Der, 
jesu-ity  one  of  the  society  of  Jesus. 

Jet  (i),  to  throw  out,  fling  about,  spout. 
(F.  —  L.)  Formerly,  to  jet  was  to  strut 
about.  M.  E.  ietteny  to  strut.  —  O.  F. 
jettery  jectery  gettery  to  throw,  fling,  push 
forth.  —  L.  iactarey  to  fling ;  frequent,  of 
iacerey  to  throw.  Allied  to  Gk.  idirreiVy  to 
throw  (whence  iambic^,  Der.y^/,  sb.  for¬ 
merly  in  the  sense  of  guise  or  fashion,  &c. 

abject,  mean,  lit.  cast  away.  (L.)  L. 
abiect-uSy  pp.  of  ab-icerey  to  cast  away. 

adjacent,  near  to.  (L.)  From  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  ad-iacerey  to  lie  near.  lacerCy 
to  lie,  is  formed  from  iacerey  to  throw, 
adjective.  (L.)  A  grammatical  term, 

I  , 
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lit.  ‘  put  near  to’  the  noun  substantive.  —  L. 
adiect-us,  pp.  of  adicere,  to  put  near.  —  L. 
ad,  near ;  iacere,  to  throw,  put. 

amice,  a  pilgrim’s  robe.  (F.  — L:)  F. 
amict,  ^  an  amict,  or  amice ;  *  Cot.  We 
also  find  O.  F.  a7nis,  amide.  —  L.  amidus, 
a  garment  thrown  round  one.  —  L.  am-,  for 
amb-,  ambi-,  around  ;  iacere,  to  cast. 

circumjacent,  lying  near.  (L.)  From 
stem  of  pres.  part,  of  circum-iacere,  to  lie 
around  ;  see  adjacent  (above). 

conjecture.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  conjediu'e. 

—  L.  coniedura,  a  guess.  —  L.  coniedus,  pp. 
of  con-icere,  to  throw  or  put  together. 

deject,  to  cast  down.  (L.)  From  pp. 
of  de-icere  {dejicere),  to  cast  down. 

ejaculate,  to  jerk  out  an  utterance. 
(L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  eiacula^'c,  to  cast 
out.  —  L.  e,  out ;  iaciilu7n,  a  missile,*  from 
iacere,  to  cast. 

eject.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  eicere,  to 
cast  out.  —  L.  e,  out ;  iacere,  to  cast. 

gist,  the  pith  of  a  matter.  (F.  —  L.) 
The  gist  is  the  point  wherein  the  matter 
lies.  —  O.  F.  gist  (mod.  F.  gii),  it  lies; 
whence  the  proverb  'c’est  la  que  git  le 
lievre,  ’  that  is  where  the  difficulty  is,  lit. 
'that’s  where  the  hare  lies.’  From  the  F. 
verb  gesir  (now^/j'eV),  to  lie.  —  L.  iacere, 
to  lie.  (O.  F.  gist=^'L.  iacet.) 

inject.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  in-icere, 
to  cast  in,  throw  into  ;  {icere  =  iacere'). 

interjacent.  (L.)  From  pres.  pt.  of 
L.  htter-iach'e,  to  lie  between. 

interjection.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  mterjec- 
iioTt,  an  interjection,  a  word  throwTi  m  to 
express  emotion.  —  L.  acc.  i7iteriectione77t, 
a  throwing  between,  insertion,  interjection. 

—  L.  i7ite7'iectus,  pp.  of  L.  iiiter-icere,  to 
cast  between  ;  {icere  =  iacere). 

jesses,  straps  round  a  hawk’s  legs. 
(F.  —  L.)  A  corruption  of  O.  F.  jects  or 
gects.  —  O.  F.  gect,  a  cast ;  les  jects  d’un 
oyseau,  'a  hawkes  Jesses;’  Cot.  —  O.  F. 
gecter,  to  cast.  —  L.  iactare,  to  cast ;  see 
Jet  (above). 

jetsam.  (F.  —  L. ;  Scand.)  An  old 
term  in  Law  F.  for  things  thrown  over¬ 
board  from  a  wrecked  vessel.  From  O.  F. 
jett-er,  to  throw ;  with  suffix  -sam,  signifying 
‘  together,’  for  which  see  Flotsam. 

jetty,  a  kind  of  pier.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
jettee,  a  cast,  throw,  '  also  a  jetty  or  jutty  ;’ 
Cot.  Orig.  fern,  of  pp.  of  O.  ¥.jetter,  to 
throw;  see  Jet  (above). 

joist,  one  of  a  set  of  timbers  to  sup¬ 
port  the  boards  of  a  floor.  (F.  —  L.)  Some- 
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times  called  jist  (with  i  as  in  fnice').  M.  E. 
giste.  —  O.  F.  giste,  a  bed,  couch,  place  to 
lie  on,  a  joist ;  because  these  timbers  sup¬ 
port  the  floor.  —  O.  F.  gesir  (F.  gesir),  to 
lie,  lie  on.  —  L.  iacere,  to  lie. 

jut,  to  project.  (F.  — L.)  Merely  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  jet',  in  the  same  way  a  jetty  or 
pier  was  formerly  called  a  jutty ;  see  jetty 
(above). 

object.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  objecter.  —  L. 
obiectare,  to  throw  against,  oppose ;  fre¬ 
quent.  of  ob-icere  {pbjicere),  to  cast  towards. 

project,  sb.,  a  plan.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F. 
project  (F.  projet),  a  project,  purpose.  —  L. 
proiectum,  acc.  of  proiectus,  pp.  of  pro- 
icere  {projicere),  to  fling  forth;  also  (in 
late  Lat.)  to  purpose,  plan. 

reject.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  rejecter 
cent.;  F.  rejeter;  oldest  spelling  regeter). 

—  O.  F.  re-,  back ;  geter,  getter,  to  throw ; 
see  Jet  (above). 

subjacent.  (L.)  From  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  L.  sub-iacere,  to  lie  under. 

subject.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  suget,  subjet. 

—  O.  F.  suiet,  suiect  (later  subiect),  mod.  F. 
sujet),  a  subject.  —  L.  subiectus,  pp.  of  sub- 
icere,  to  put  under,  subject;  {icere  =  iacere). 

trajectory,  the  curve  which  a  projectile 
describes.  (F.  —  L.)  Suggested  by  F.  tra- 
jectoire,  ‘casting;’  Cot.  Formed  as  if  from 
L.  traiedorius'^ ,  belonging  to  projection.  — 
L.  traiectus,  pp.  of  traicere  {  =  tra-jicere), 
to  throw  across,  fling.  —  L.  tra-,  for  tra7ts, 
across;  iacere,  to  cast.  Der.  traject  (F. 
traject,  a  ferry),  the  right  reading  for  tra- 
nect,  Merch.  Ven.  iii.  4.  53. 

Jet  (2),  a  black  mineral.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
O.  F.  jet,  jaet,  also  gayet,  gagate,  jet.  —  L. 
gagate77i,  acc.  of  gagates,  jet.  —  Gk.  707(1x77?, 
jet ;  so  called  from  Tayas,  Tdyyai,  a  town 
anci  river  in  Lycia,  in  the  S.  of  Asia  Minor. 

Jetsam,  Jetty;  see  Jet  (i). 

Jew.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.  —  Heb.)  M.  E. 
lewes,  pi.,  Jews.  —  O.  F.  Juis,  pi.,  later 
Juifs,  pi.  —  Late  L.  Judceus,  a  Jew.  —  Gk. 
TovSaro?,  an  inhabitant  of  ’louSa/a,  Judaea. 

—  Heb.  Yehiiddh,  Judah,  son  of  Jacob,  lit. 
‘  illustrious.’  —  Heb.  root  yddah,  to  throw, 
praise,  celebrate.  Der.  Jew-ry,  M.  E. 
Jewerie,  O.  F.  Juierie,  lit.  a  Jews’  district ; 
also  Jews' -harp,  a  name  given  in  derision, 
wdth  reference  to  the  harp  of  David. 

Jewel ;  see  Gaud. 

Jib  (i),  the  foremost  sail  in  a  ship.  (Dan.) 
So  called  because  easily  shifted  from  side 
to  side;  see  jib  (2)  below. 

jib  (2),  to  shift  a  sail  from  side  to  side. 
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(Dan.)  ^Jibj  to  shift  the  boom-sail  from 
one  side  of  the  mast  to  another;’  Ash 
(1775).  Also  spelt  jibe^  gybe.  —  Dan.  gibbe, 
to  jibe,  jib ;  Swed.  dial.  gippcL,  to  jerk  up. 
Allied  to  Swed.  guppa^  to  move  up  and 
down  ;  and  to  Yu.  jump.  ^  The  form  gibe 
answers  to  Du.  gij petty  to  turn  suddenly, 
said  of  a  sail. 

jib  (3),  to  move  restively,  as  a  horse. 
(F.  —  Scand.)  O.  F.  giber,  to  struggle  with 
the  hands  and  feet  (Roquefort) ;  whence 
O.  F.  regiber  (F.  regi7nber\  to  kick  as  a 
horse.  —  Swed.  dial,  gippcty  to  jerk  up 
(above). 

Jibe,  the  same  as  Gibe,  q.  v. 

Jig  ;  see  Gig. 

Jilt ;  see  Gill  (4). 

Jingle,  to  clink.  (E.)  M.  E.  ginglen ; 
'  a  frequentative  verb  from  the  base  jhtk, 
allied  to  chink ;  see  Chink  (2).  Also  allied 
to  Jangle. 

Job  (i),  to  peck  with  the  beak;  see 
Gobbet. 

Job  (2),  a  small  piece  of  work;  see 
Gobbet. 

Jockey;  see  Jack  (i). 

Jocose,  Jocular ;  see  Joke. 

Jocund.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  joconde.  — 
O.  F.  joconde'^ y  pleasant,  only  recorded  in 
the  derivatives  jocondeux,  adj.,  jocondite, 
sb.  (Roquefort).  —  L.  iucunduSy  pleasant ; 
orig.  helpful.  —  L.  iuuare,  to  help ;  see 
Adjutant. 

Jog,  to  push  slightly,  jolt.  (C.)  M.  E. 
ioggen.'^y^ .  gogi,  to  shake,  agitate;  Gael. 
gogy  a  toss  of  the  head ;  Irish  gogaim,  I 
nod,  gesticulate.  Cf.  also  W.  ysgogi,  to 
wag,  stir,  shake,  Y.shog\  allied  to  Shake. 
Hence  a-gog,  q.  v. 

John  Dory,  the  name  of  a  fish.  (F.  — L.) 
John  dory  is  the  vulgar  name  of  the  fish 
called  the  dory.  John  appears  to  be  a 
mere  sailor’s  prefix,  like  the  jack  in  jack¬ 
ass  ;  it  can  hardly  be  from  an  alleged  F. 
jaune  doree,  which  would  be  tautological 
nonsense.  Doiy  is  borrowed  from  F.  doreCy 
a  dory ;  lit.  ‘  gilded,’  doree  being  the  fern, 
of  the  pp.  of  dorery  to  gild.  —  L.  deaurat'ey 
to  gild.  —  L.  de  auro,  of  gold ;  see  Aureate. 

Join.  (F.  —  L.)  O.Y.  joindre.^Y.  iung- 
ere  (pp.  iunctus),  to  join,  (y'  YUG.) 
Allied  to  Yoke. 

adjoin,  to  lie  next  to.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F. 
adjoindre.  —  L.  ad-iungere  (pp.  adiuncius), 
to  join  to.  Der.  adjuncty  from  the  pp. 

conjoin.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  conjoindre. 

L.  con-iungerc  (pp.  coniunctus)y  to  join 
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together.  Der.  conjunct-iouy  conjunct-ivey 
from  the  pp. 

conjugal,  relating  to  marriage.  (F.— 
L.)  F.  conjugal.  —  L.  coniugalis,  also  con- 
iugialisy  adj.  —  L.  coniugiuiti,  marriage.  — 
L.  coniugare,  to  unite  in  a  yoke.  —  L.  coit-y 
together;  iugarCy  to  connect,  from  iugimiy 
a  yoke. 

conjugation.  (L.)  YromY.conitigatio, 
a  conjugation  (Priscian) ;  lit.  a  yoking  to¬ 
gether.  —  L.  coniugatuSy  pp.  of  con-iuga^'Cy 
to  yoke  together  (see  above). 

enjoin,  to  bid.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  ett- 
joindre.  —  L.  inhingerCy  to  bid,  ordain,  orig. 
to  join  into.  —  L.  in,  in;  iungere,  to  join. 

injunction,  command.  (L.)  From  L. 
iniunctioy  an  order.  —  L.  iniunctus,  pp.  of 
iniuttgere,  to  bid ;  see  enjoin  (above). 

joint.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  jomct,  joint,  a 
joint,  sb.  —  O.  Y.joincty  joint,  pp.  of  joindre, 
to  join  ;  see  Join  (above). 

jugular,  pertaining  to  the  side  of  the 
neck.  (L.)  YiovaY.  iugul-ujn,  or  iugtd-us, 
the  collar-bone,  which  joins  the  neck  and 
shoulders  ;  dimin.  of  iugum,  a  yoke. 

junction,  a  joining.  (L.)  From  L. 
iunctioy  a  joining.  —  L.  iunctus,  pp.  of 
iungere,  to  join. 

juncture,  a  union,  a  critical  moment. 
(L.)  The  sense  ^  critical  moment  ’  is  astro¬ 
logical,  from  the  ‘union’  of  planets.  — 
L.  hmctura,  a  joining.  —  L.  pp.  iunctus 
(above). 

junta,  a  council.  (Span.  —  L.)  Span. 
junta,  a  congress;  a  fern,  form  of  junto 
(below). 

junto,  a  knot  of  men,  a  faction.  (Span. 

—  L.)  Span,  junto,  united,  conjoined.  — 
L.  iunctus,  pp.  of  iungere,  to  join. 

rejoin.  (F.  —  L.)  Lit.  to  join  again  ; 
in  legal  language,  to  answer  to  a  reply.  — 
P".  rejoindre.  —  L.  re-iungere,  to  join  again. 
Der.  rejoinder,  which  is  the  F.  infin.  mood 
used  as  a  sb.,  as  in  the  case  of  attainder. 
subjoin.  (F. —  L.)  Y.  sttbjomdre  {Cot.) 

—  L.  sub-iungere,  to  join  beneath,  annex, 
subjoin. 

subjugate,  to  bring  under  the  yoke. 
(L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  subiugare,  vb.  —  L. 
sub  iugo,  under  the  yoke. 

subjunctive.  (L.)  L.  subiunctiuus, 
lit.  joining  on  at  the  end,  from  the  use  of 
the  subjunctive  mood  in  dependent  clauses. 

—  L.  subiunctus,  pp.  of  subiungerc,  to  sub¬ 
join  ;  see  subjoin  (above). 

Joint ;  see  Join. 

Joist;  see  Jet  (1). 
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Joke,  a  jest.  (L.)  From  L.  iocusy  a  jest, 
game. 

jeopardy,  hazard.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E. 
jupartiCy  later  jopardye^  jeopardie.  —  O.  F. 
jeu  partly  lit.  a  divided  game ;  a  game  in 
which  the  chances  were  equal,  hence,  a 
risk,  hazard.  —  Low  L.  iocus  partituSy  the 
same ;  also  an  alternative.  —  L.  iocus,  a 
game ;  partitus,  pp.  of  partiri,  to  part, 
divide,  from  parti-,  crude  form  of  pars,  a 
part.  ^  The  diphthong  eo  =  F,  eu\  cf. 
people  =  Y .  peuple'). 

jocose,  merry.  (L.)  L.  iocosus,  sportive. 
—  L.  iocus,  sport. 

jocular.  (L.)  'L.iocularis.^'L.ioculus, 
a  little  jest,  dimin.  of  iocus,  a  jest. 

juggler.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  iogelour.^ 
O.  F.  jogleor,  jogleres ;  later  jongleur.  —  L. 
ioculcUor,  a  jester.  —  L.  ioculari,  to  jest.  —  L. 
ioculus,  a  little  jest,  dimin.  of  iocus,  joke. 

Jole;  see  Jowl.  ^ 

Jolly;  see  Yule. 

Jolly-boat ;  see  Yawl. 

Jolt  ;  see  Jowl. 

Jonquil,  kind  of  narcissus  ;  see  Junk  (2). 

Jordan,  a  pot.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Arab.  ?) 
M.  E.  iordan  (^Jordan),  Chaucer,  C.  T. 
12239.  Short  for  Jordan-bottle  \  it  was 
customary  for  pilgrims  to  bring  home  water 
from  the  river  Jordan,  and  a  Jordan  was 
orig.  a  bottle,  not  a  pot  (Bardsley,  Halli- 
well).  —  L.  lordanes.  —  Gk.  ^lopddvqs.^^ 
Arab,  urdunn,  the  river  Jordan. 

Jostle;  see  Joust. 

Jot  ;  see  Iota. 

Journal,  Journey;  see  Diary. 

Joust,  Just,  to  tilt.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F. 
jouster,  to  tilt.  —  Low  L.  iuxtare,  to 
approach  (hence  to  approach  with  hostile 
intent,  as  in  tilting).  — L.  iuxta,  close  to, 
hard  by  (whence  O.  F.  jouste,  close  to), 
p.  The  form  iuxta  is  short  for  iug-is-td,  fern, 
abl.  of  the  superlative  form  of  L.  iug-is, 
continual.  From  the  base  iug-  of  iungere, 
to  join.  (VYUG.) 

jostle,  justle,  to  push  against.  (F.  — L.; 
with  E.  suffix.)  A  frequent,  form,  with  suffix 
~le,  from  yi.Y..  jousten,  to  tilt,  push  against. 

J ovial ;  see  Deity. 

Jowl,  Jole,  the  jaw  or  cheek.  (E.) 
M.  E.  jolle ;  all  the  forms  are  corruptions 
of  M.  E.  chol,  chaul,  which  is  a  contraction 
of  M.  E.  chauel  {chavel),  the  jowl. —  A.  S. 
ceajl,  the  jaw ;  pi.  ceajlas,  the  jaws,  chaps. 
Allied  to  Chaps,  q.  v.  ^  The  successive 
spellings  are  A.  S.  ceajl,  chcejie  (Layamon), 
chauel,  chaul,  chol,  jole,  jowl  (all  found). 
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jolt,  to  jerk.  (E.)  Fromyh//,  verb,  to  knock 
the  jole  or  head ;  cf.  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3.  39. 
Joy;  see  Gaud. 

Jubilation,  a  shouting  for  joy.  (L.) 
From  L.  iubilatio,  sb.  — L,  iubilatus,  pp. 
of  iubilare,  to  shout  for  joy.  — L.  iubilu7n, 
a  shout  of  joy.  ^  Quite  distinct  from 
jubilee. 

Jubilee,  a  season  of  great  joy.  (F.  —  L. 

—  Heb.)  M.  E.  jubilee. ••O.  Y.  jubile, 
jubilee;’  Cot.  —  L.  iubilceus,  the  jubilee 
(Levit.  XXV.  ii);  masc.  of  adj.  iubilcBtts, 
belonging  to  the  jubilee  (Levit.  xxv.  28).— 
Heb.  yobel,  a  blast  of  a  trumpet,  shout  of 
joy-  f  Distinct  from  the  word  above. 

Judge.  (F.  — L.)  ¥.  juge.  —  Y.  iudicem, 
acc.  of  iudex,  a  judge,  lit.  ^  one  who  points 
out  law.’  — L.  iu-Sy  law;  dicare,  to  point 
out.  See  Jury  and  Diction. 

adjudge.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  adiugen ; 
also  aiugen  {  =  ajugen).^0.  F.  ajuger,  to 
decide. —  L.  adiudicare,  to  award. —  L.  ad, 
to;  iudicare,  to  judge,  from  iudic-,  stem 
of  iudex,  a  judge  (above). 

adjudicate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
adiudicare  (above). 

judicature.  (F.  — L.)  Y .judicature.'^ 
Low  L.  iudicatura,  office  of  a  judge,  judg¬ 
ment.  —  L.  iudicatus,  pp.  of  iudicare,  to 
judge.  —  L.  iudic-,  stem  of  iudex,  a  judge. 

judicial.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  judiciel.  —  L. 
iudicialis,  pertaining  to  courts  of  law.  —  L. 
iudicium,  a  trial.  — L.  iudici-,  crude  form 
of  iudex,  2l  judge. 

judicious.  (F.  — L.)  F.  judicieux;  as 
if  from  a  L.  form  iudiciosus  *.  —  L.  iudici-, 
crude  form  of  iudex. 

prejudge.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  prejuger.'^ 
L.  prce-iudicare,  to  judge  beforehand, 
prejudice.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  prejudice, 

—  L.  prce-iudicium,  a  judicial  examination, 
previous  to  a  trial,  also  a  prejudice;  see 
judicial  (above). 

Jug,  a  kind  of  pitcher.  (Heb.)  Drinking- 
vessels  were  formerly  called  jacks,  Jills, 
and  jugs,  all  of  which  represent  Christian 
names.  Jug  and  Judge  were  usual  as  pet 
female  names,  sometimes  equivalent  to 
Jenny  or  Joan ;  see  Jannette,  Jehannette  in 
Cotgrave.  But  they  can  hardly  represent 
Joanna\  I  suppose  they  stand  for  Judith, 
once  a  common  name ;  see  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 
Juggler ;  see  Joke. 

Jugular;  see  Join. 

Juice.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  iuce,  iuse.^ 
O.  Y.jus,  juice,  broth. —  L.  ius,  broth  ;  lit. 
^  mixture,’  +  Skt.  yusha,  soup,  YU.) 


JUJUBE, 

Jujube,  a  fruit.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.  — Pers.) 
O.  F.  jujubes^  pi.  (Cot.)  — L.  zizyphuin,  a 
jujube ;  fruit  of  the  tree  called  zizyphus.  — 
Gk.  (i^v<f)Ov,  fruit  of  the  tree  — 

Pers.  zayzafun^  zizfuUi  zizafutiy  the  jujube- 
tree. 

Julep,  a  drink.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Pers.)  F. 
julep.  —  Span,  julepe.  —  Pers.  juldb,  julep,  a 
sweet  drink ;  from  guldby  rose-water,  also 
julep.  — Pers. a  rose;  db,  water. 

July.  (L.)  Englished  from  L.  lulius,  a 
month  (formerly  called  Quinctilis)  named 
after  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  born  in  July. 

Jump  (i),  to  leap,  spring,  skip.  (Scand.) 
Swed.  dial.  gu7npa,  to  spring,  jump,  wag 
about ;  allied  to  Swed.  guppa,  to  move  up 
and  down;  "Ddsi.gumpe,  to  jolt.  +  M.  H.G. 
gumperif  to  jump,  gumpeln,  to  play  the 
buffoon ;  gempeln,  to  jump,prov.  G.gampen, 
to  jump,  hop,  sport  (Schmeller).  Prob. 
allied  to  Jib  (2). 

jumble,  to  mix  together  confusedly. 
(Scand.)  We  also  find  M.  joinbren^  Ch. 
Troil.  ii.  1037;  jumper^  to  mix  har¬ 
moniously  (More),  in  i2iQX,jumb-le,jomb- 
7'en,  jump-er  BJQ  all  frequentative  forms  of 
the  verb  to  jump^  used  transitively.  Thus 
jumb-le  —  to  make  to  jump,  jolt  together, 
make  a  discord;  or,  otherwise,  to  shake 
together,  make  to  agree.  See  Jump  (i). 

jump  (2),  exactly,  pat.  (Scand.)  From 
the  verb  above,  used  in  the  sense  to  agree 
or  tally,  esp.  in  the  phr.  to  jump  with. 
‘  They  jump  not ;  *  0th.  i.  3.  5  ;  cf.  Tam. 
Shrew,  i.  i.  295. 

Junction,  Juncture ;  see  J oin. 

June.  (L.)  Englished  from  L.  Junius., 
the  name  of  the  month  and  of  a  Roman 
gens  or  clan.  Prob.  allied  to  Juvenile. 

Jungle.  (Skt.)  Skt.  jahgala^  adj.,  dry, 
desert ;  hence  jungle  =  waste  land.  ^  The 
Skt.  short  a  sounds  like  u  in  fnud. 

Junior,  Juniper ;  see  Juvenile. 

Junk  (i),  a  Chinese  vessel.  (Port.— 
Chin.)  Port,  (and  Span.)  junco^  a  junk.  — 
Chinese  chw  an^  a  ship,  boat,  bark,  junk; 
Williams,  Chinese  Diet.  p.  120.  Hence  also 
Malay  ajSng,  a  junk. 

Junk  (2),  pieces  of  old  cordage.  (Port. 
—  L.)  Voii.juncOf  a  rush;  also  junk,  as  a 
nautical  term ;  i.  e.  rush-made  ropes.  —  L. 
imteumy  acc.  of  iuncusy  a  rush.  ^  Junk 
also  means  salt  meat,  tough  as  old  ropes. 
(But  junky  a  lump,  is  for  chunk  1) 
jonquil,  a  flower.  (F.  —  L.)  Y .jonquille\ 
named  from  its  rush-like  leaves.  — F.y’iP^^’, 
a  rush.  —  L.  iuncus,  a  rush. 
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junket,  a  kind  of  sweetmeat.  (Ital. — 
L.)  Orig.  a  kind  of  cream-cheese,  served 
up  on  rushes,  whence  its  name.  Ital. 
guincaldy  a  kind  of  cream -cheese  on  rushes, 
also  a  junket  (Florio).  —  Ital.  ghmeo,  a 
rush.  —  L.  iunemuy  acc.  of  iuncusy  a  rush. 

Junta,  Junto  ;  see  Join. 

Juridical;  see  Jury. 

Jurisdiction,  Jurist ;  see  Jury. 

Jury,  a  body  of  sworn  men.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  jureey  a  jury,  a  company  of  sworn  men ; 
orig.  the  fern.  pp.  of  jurevy  to  swear. —  L. 
iw'arey  to  swear,  bind  by  an  oath,  -j- 
Skt.  yUy  to  bind.  (-y^YU.) 

abjure.  (L.)  L.  ab-iurarey  to  deny,  lit 
to  swear  away  from. 

adjure.  (L.)  L.  ad-iurarey  to  swear  to. 

adjust  (i),  to  fit  exactly.  (F.  —  L.) 
From  F.  adjustery  ‘  to  adjust,  place  justly;  ’ 
Cot.  — L.  ady  to;  iustusy  just,  exact;  see 
just  below. 

conjure.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  coniuren.’^ 
F.  conjurer. ’^Y.  con-iurarCy  to  swear  to¬ 
gether,  combine  by  oath. 

injure.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  injurier.  —  L. 
iniuriariy  to  harm.  —  L.  iniuriay  harm. — 
L.  iniuritiSy  wrong. —  L.  ht-y  not;  iu7'i-y 
crude  form  of  iuSy  law,  right. 

juridical,  pertaining  to  courts  of  law 
or  to  a  judge.  (L.)  From  L.  iuridte-usy 
relating  to  the  administration  of  justice.— 
L.  iuri~y  crude  form  of  iuSy  law ;  dicarey  to 
proclaim.  See  just  (i)  below. 

jurisdiction.  (F.  —  L.)  Y .  jurisdiction, 

—  L.  iurisdictione77iy  acc.  of  uirisdictioy  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice. —  L.  iurisy  gen.  of 
iuSy  law  (see  just  (i)  below) ;  and  see 
diction.  ^  So  also  juris -prudence. 

jurist,  a  lawyer.  (F.  —  L.)  Y .  jtiriste 
(Cot.)  —  Low  L.  iuristUy  a  lawyer.  —  L.  iur-y 
stem  of  iuSy  law ;  with  suffix  -ista  ( =  Gk. 
-iGT-qs), 

juror,  one  of  a  jury.  (F.  — L.)  Imitated 
from  F,  jureury  a  swearer,  a  juror.  — L. 
iurat07'e7n,  acc.  of  iurator,  one  who  swears. 

—  L.  iurare,  to  swear;  see  Jury  (above). 

just  (i),  upright.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  lust, 

—  F.  juste.  —  L.  uistu77iy  acc.  of  iustus,  just, 
according  to  right.  —  L.  ius,  right,  that 
which  is  binding ;  cf.  Skt.  yUy  to  bind. 
(VYU.) 

justice.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  justice.  —  L. 
iustitiay  justice ;  Low  L.  iustitiay  a  tri¬ 
bunal,  a  judge. —  L.  iusti-y  for  iustuSy  just; 
see  just  (1)  above. 

justify.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  justijier.  —  L. 
iustijica7'ey  to  shew  to  be  just.  —  L.  iusfi-. 
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for  iustuSi  just;  -Jicare^  for  facerCt  to 
make. 

objurgation.  (F.  — L.)  Y .  objurgation. 

—  L.  acc.  obiu7'gatione7?i,  a  chiding.  —  L. 
obiurgatus,  pp.  of  obiurgare,  to  chide. 

—  L.  ob,  against,  iurgare,  to  sue,  chide, 
which  stands  for  iurigare^,  from  iur-y 
stem  of  itiSy  law,  and  -igare,  for  agerCy  to 
drive. 

perjure.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  j>arjurer.  —  L. 
per-iurarey  to  forswear. 

Jury-mast,  a  temporary  mast.  (Scand.  ?) 
Prob.  a  mast  by  which  a  vessel  contrives  to 
drive  before  the  wind.  Cf.  Dan.  kidre,  a 
driving,  from  kibrey  to  drive,  common  in 
compounds ;  Swed.  kbray  Norw.  kbyra,  Icel. 
keyra,  to  drive. 

Just  (i),  Justice,  Justify ;  see  Jury. 


Just  (2),  to  joust;  see  Joust. 

Justle  ;  see  J oust. 

Jut  ;  see  J et  (i). 

Juvenile,  young.  (F.  — L.)  Y.  juvenile, 
—  L.  iuuenilisy  youthful.  —  L.  iuuenisy 
young.  See  Young. 

gin  (3),  a  kind  of  spirit.  (F.  —  L.)  Short 
for  geneva,  a  corruption  of  F.  genevre, 
juniper.  —  L.  acc.  imiipermn ;  see  juniper 
below. 

junior,  younger.  (L.)  L.  iuniory  comp, 
of  iuuenis,  young  (short  for  iuuenior^'). 

juniper,  an  evergreen  shrub.  (L.)  L. 
iu7iiperus,  a  juniper,  lit.  ‘youth-renewing,* 
because  it  is  evergreen.  —  L.  iuni-  =  iuueni-y 
crude  form  of  iuuenisy  young;  parere^  to 
produce  (see  Parent). 

Juxtaposition;  see  Position. 


K. 


Kail,  Kale  ;  see  Cole, 

Kails,  ninepins.  (Du.)  Formerly  also 
keyles ;  see  quille  in  Cotgrave.  These  kails 
were  cone-shaped.  —  Du.  kegel,  a  pin,  kail ; 
viid  kegels  speleny  to  play  at  ninepins. + 
Dan.  kegky  a  cone  ;  kegler,  nine-pins  ;  Swed. 
keglay  a  pin,  cone ;  G.  kegel  (whence  F. 
quille).  Apparently  a  dimin.  of  Du.  keg, 
kegge,  a  wedge  ;  but  Icel.  kaggi  means  a  keg. 
Kaleidoscope,  an  optical  toy.  (Gk.) 
From  Gk.  Ka\-6s,  beautiful ;  eldo-s,  form ; 
GKOTT-biVy  to  behold ;  because  it  enables  one 
to  behold  beautiful  forms. 

Kalendar ;  see  Calends. 

Kangaroo,  a  quadruped.  (Australian.) 
The  native  Australian  name. 

Kayles ;  see  Kails. 

Kedge  (i),  to  warp  a  ship.  (Scand.) 
Swed.  dial,  keka,  to  tug  at  anything  tough, 
work  continually,  drag  oneself  slowly  for¬ 
ward,  drive  softly.  To  kedge  is  to  drag  a 
ship  slowly  forward,  by  help  of  a  kedge- 
anchor,  against  tide.  Hence  kedg-er,  kedge- 
anchor. 

Kedge  (2),  Kidge,  brisk,  lively. 
(Scand.)  An  East-Anglian  word.  M.  E. 
kygge,  kydge. •-Icel.  kykr,  corrupter  form 
of  kvikr,  quick,  lively;  see  Quick.  Cf. 
G.  kecky  the  same. 

Keel  (i),  the  bottom  of  a  ship.  (E.  or 
Scand.)  The  form  answers  to  A.  S.  ceol,  a 
ship  (  =  Icel.  kjoll) ;  but  it  has  been  confused 
with  Icel.  kjblr,  Dan.  kjbly  Swed.  kbly  the 
keel  of  a  ship.  +  G.  Du.  kiel,  a  keel. 

keelson,  kelson,  a  piece  of  timber 


next  a  ship’s  keel.  (Scand.)  Formerly 
kelsine  (Chapman).  — Swed.  kblsviuy  Dan. 
kjblsviin  (Norweg.  kjblsvilljy  a  keelson.-^ 
G.  kielschwein.  Lit.  ‘  keel-swine  but  this 
can  hardly  have  been  the  orig.  sense.  A 
better  sense  is  given  by  Norw.  kjblsvilly 
where  svill  answers  to  G.  schwellOy  E.  sill ; 
see  Sill.  This  suffix,  not  being  understood, 
may  easily  have  been  corrupted  to  swine, 
and  afterwards,  in  English,  to  -son. 

Keel  (2),  to  cool;  see  Cool. 

Keelson;  see  Keel  (i). 

Keen,  sharp.  (E.)  M.  E.  kerte.  A.  S. 
cene'y  where  e  is  due  to  an  older  6\  the 
orig.  sense  is  ‘  knowing  *  or  wise,  or  able. 
+Du.  koen,  bold,  daring ;  Icel.  kcenn  (for 
kce7iri)y  wise,  also  able ;  G.  kuhn,  bold, 
O.  H.  G.  chuo7ti.  The  Teut.  base  is 
KONYA,  able,  from  Teut.  base  KANN, 
to  know  ;  see  Can  (i). 

Keep ;  see  Cheap. 

Keg,  a  small  cask.  (Scand.)  Formerly 
also  cag.  —  Icel.  kaggiy  a  keg  ;  Swed.  kagge, 
Norweg.  kagge,  a  keg,  a  round  mass  or  heap. 
Prob.  named  from  its  roundness.  Cf.  Gk. 
^oyyvXoSy  round. 

Kelp,  calcined  ashes  of  sea-weed.  Origin 
unknown.  (Also  spelt  kilp), 

Ken  ;  see  Can  (i). 

Kennel  (i)  ;  see  Canine. 

Kennel  (2) ;  see  Canal. 

Kerbstone,  i.e.  curb-stone;  see  Curve, 

Kerchief;  see  Cover. 

Kermes,  the  dried  bodies  of  insects  used  in 
dyeing  crimson.  (Arab.  —  Skt.)  See  Crimson. 


KERN. 


KIN. 


Kern  (i),  Kerne,  an  Irish  soldier. 
(Irish.)  Irish  ceatharnach,  a  soldier, 

Kern  (2) ;  see  Quern. 

Kernel ;  see  Corn. 

Kersey,  coarse  woollen  cloth.  (E.) 
Named  from  Kersey  (an  A.  S.  word),  a 
village  three  miles  from  Hadleigh,  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  where  a  woollen  trade  was  once  car¬ 
ried  on.  ^  Not  from  Jersey,  which  is  also 
used  as  the  name  of  a  material. 

Kerseymere,  a  twilled  cloth  of  fine 
wool.  (Cashmere.)  A  corruption  of  Cash- 
mere  or  Cassimere,  by  confusion  with 
kersey  above. 

Ketch,  a  small  yacht  or  hoy.  (Turkish.) 
Corrupted  from  Turk,  qaiq,  qdiq,  a  boat, 
skiff  (whence  also  Ital.  caicco,  F.  caique'). 
^The  Du.  kits,  F.  caiche,  a  ketch,  are 
borrowed  from  E. 

Kettle.  (L.)  M.  E.  ketel.  A.  S.  cetel ; 
not  an  A.  S.  word,  but  borrowed  from  L. 
catillus,  a  small  bowl  (whence  also  Goth. 
katils,  Du.  ketel,  G.  kessel,  &c.).  Dimin.  of 
catinus,  a  bowl,  deep  vessel  for  cooking 
food.  Allied  to  Gk.  kotvKos,  a  cup ;  see 
Cotyledon. 

Kex,  hemlock,  a  hollow  stem.  (C.)  M.  E. 
kex.-^V^.  cecys,  pi.,  hollow  stalks,  hemlock, 
allied  to  cegid,  hemlock ;  Corn,  cegas,  hem¬ 
lock.  -f  L.  cicuta,  hemlock.  ^  Kex  =  kecks, 
and  is  properly  a  plural  form. 

Key.  (E.)  M.  E.  keye.  A.  S.  cceg,  ccege, 
a  key.+O.  Fries,  kai,  kei,  a  key. 

Khan,  a  prince.  (Pers.  — Tatar.)  Pers. 
khdit,  lord,  prince ;  of  Tatar  origin.  Cf. 
Chingis  Khan,  i.  e.  great  lord,  a  Tatar 
title  (Chaucer’s  Camduscan). 

Kibe,  a  chilblain.  (E.)  W.  cibwst,  chil¬ 
blains  ;  explained  by  Pugh  as  standing  for 
cib-gwst.  —  W.  cib,  a  cup  ;  gwst,  a  humour, 
malady,  disease;  hence  ^a  cup-like  malady,’ 
from  the  rounded  form.  The  E.  word  has 
preserved  only  the  syllable  cib,  rejecting 
the  latter  syllable.  Prob.  allied  to  Cup. 

Kick.  (C.)  M.  E.  kiken.^Vl,  cicio,  to 
kick  ;  Gael,  ceig,  to  kick. 

Kickshaws,  a  dainty  dish.  (F.  — L.)  A 
sing.  sb. ;  the  pi.  is  kickshawses .  (Shak.) 
A  curious  corruption  of  F.  quelque  chose, 
something,  hence,  a  trifle,  a  delicacy.  Spelt 
quelquechose  by  Dryden.  —  F.  quelque  chose. 

—  L.  quaUis,  of  what  sort,  with  suffix  -quam ; 
causa,  a  cause,  a  thing. 

Kid,  a  young  goat.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  kid. 

—  Dan.  kid,  Swed.  kid,  Icel.  ki^,  a  kid.-f- 
G.  kitze.  Allied  to  Chit,  Child.  GI, 
for  V  GA.) 
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kidnap,  to  steal  young  children. 
(Scand.)  Kid,  in  thieves’  slang,  means  a 
child  ;  nap  is  our  nab.  —  Dan.  kid,  a  kid ; 
nappe,  to  nab  ;  see  Nab. 

Kidney.  (Scand.)  Corruption  of  M.  E. 
kidnere,  kidneer\  nere  is  also  used  alone. 
1.  Here  kid  is  a  corruption  of  quid  or 
quith  ;  cf.  prov.  E.  kite,  the  belly,  which  is 
the  same  word. —  Icel.  kvi^r,  womb,  Swed. 
qved  (A.  S.  cwi'S),  the  womb  ;  this  word  is 
cognate  with  Skt.  yat/zar<2,  the  belly,  womb, 
Gk.  ya(jT7)p.  2.  M.  E.  nere  is  also  a  Scand. 
word.  —  Icel.  nyra,  Dan.  nyre,  Swed.  njure, 
a  kidney ;  cognate  with  Du.  nier,  G.  niere, 
and  allied  to  Gk.  V€(pp6s,  kidney.  ^ 
Kilderkin.  (Du.)  A  corruption  of  O. 
Du.  kindeken,  also  kinneken,  the  eighth  part 
of  a  vat.  The  lit.  sense  is  Gittle  child,’  be¬ 
cause  the  measure  is  a  small  one  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  tun,  vat,  or  barrel.  Formed, 
with  dimin.  suffix  -ken  (now  nearly  obso¬ 
lete),  from  Du.  kind,  a  child,  cognate  with 
E.  Child,  q.  v.  The  mod.  Du.  name  is 
kinnetje,  by  substitution  of  -tje  for  -ken. 

Kill.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  killen,  more  com¬ 
monly  cullen.  The  old  sense  was  merely 
to  strike.  ‘We  kylle  of  thin  heued’  =  we 
strike  off  thy  head ;  Allit.  Poems,  B.  876* 
—  Icel.  kolla,  to  hit  on  the  head,  harm; 
from  kollr,  top,  head,  pate;  Norweg.  kylla, 
to  poll  trees,  from  koll,  top,  head,  crown, 
poll.  So  also  Du.  kollen,  to  knock  down ; 
kol,  a  knock  on  the  head. 

Kiln.  (L.)  A.S.  cyln,  also  cylene ;  merely 
borrowed  from  L.  culina,  a  kitchen  (hence, 
a  drying-house).  See  Culinary. 

Kilt.  (Scand.)  The  sb.  is  derived  from  the 
verb,  kilt,  to  tuck  up.  —  Dan.  kilte,  to  truss, 
tuck  up ;  Swed.  dial,  kilta,  to  sw’addle. 
Again,  this  verb  is  from  the  sb.  seen  in 
Swed.  dial,  kilta,  the  lap,  Icel.  kjalta,  lap 
(whence  kjoltu-barn,  a  baby  in  the  lap), 
Goth,  kilthei,  the  womb.  Allied  to  Child. 
From  the  sense  of  womb  or  lap  we  pass  to 
that  of  swaddling  a  child  and  of  kilting  or 
tucking  up  clothes. 

Kimbo ;  see  Akimbo. 

Kin,  genus,  race.  (E.)  M.  E.  kin,  kun. 
A.  S.  cynn,  orig.  a  tribe. -J- Icel.  kyn,  kin, 
Du.  kunne,  sex  ;  Goth,  kuni,  tribe.  Allied 

to  Genus.  (y'GAN.) 

kind  (i),  adj.,  natural,  loving.  (E.) 
M.  E.  kunde,  kinde.  A.  S.  cynde,  natural, 
in-bom  ;  allied  to  Goth,  kunds,  born.  Al¬ 
lied  to  Kin.  (V  GAN.) 

kind  (2),  sb.,  nature,  sort.  (E.)  M.  E. 
kund,  kind.  A.S.  cynd,  ge-cynd,  nature; 
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due  to  the  adj.  above.  Der.  hind-ly^ 
natural. 

kindle  (2),  to  bring  forth  young,  (E.) 
M.  E.  kindlen ;  from  the  adj.  now  spelt 
kind\  see  above.  We  find  also  M.  E. 
kindely  sb.,  a  progeny,  from  the  A.  S.  cynd, 
nature,  or  from  the  adj.  cynde,  natural. 

kindred.  (E.)  The  former  d  is  ex¬ 
crescent.  M.  E.  kinrede.'^K.S.  cyn^  kin; 
•rdiden,  a  suffix  signifying  law,  state,  con¬ 
dition  (so  also  hat-red  from  hate),  R<£den 
is  allied  to  the  verb  to  read, 

king,  a  chief  ruler.  (E.)  A.  S.  cyning, 
a  king;  lit.  ‘belonging  to  the  tribe,’  or 
‘  son  of  the  tribe ;’  hence,  elected  by  the 
tribe.  —  A.  S.  cyn,  a  tribe,  kin ;  with  suffix 
dng^  as  in  Alfred  ^\elwulfing  —  .^Elfred 
the  son  of  .^thelwulf.+O.  Sax.  kuning^ 
from  kuni^  tribe;  O.  Fries.  kining\  Icel. 
konungr\  Svftdi.  konung  \  Dan.  konge\  Du. 
honing ;  G.  konig,  O.  H.  G.  chuning  (from 
O.  H.  G.  chunnif  a  tribe,  race). 

kingdom.  (E.)  yiiK. kingdom  not  really 
a  compoimd  of  king  and  suffix  -dom^  but  an 
easy  substitution  for  M.  E.  kinedom^  A.  S. 
cyned6m^2.Ymg^Qim,  The  A.  S.  eyne  signifies 
*  royal,*  very  common  in  composition,  and 
is  allied  to  A.  S.  cyn,  a  tribe.  The  substi¬ 
tution  of  kingdo7n  for  A.  S.  cynedom  makes 
little  practical  difference ;  see  king  above. 

Kindle  (i),  to  inflame ;  see  Candle. 

Kindle  (2),  to  bring  forth  young ;  see 
Kin. 

Kindred ;  see  Kin. 

Kine,  cows  ;  see  Cow. 

King,  Kingdom  ;  see  Kin. 

Kink,  a  twist  in  a  rope.  (Scand.)  A 
Northern  word.  —  Swed.  kink,  Norweg. 
kink,  a  twist  in  a  rope.  (So  also  Du.  kink.) 
Allied  to  Norweg.  kika,  kinka,  to  writhe, 
Icel.  kikna,  to  sink  at  the  knees  under  a 
burden,  Icel.  keikr,  bent  back.  (Teut.  base 
KIK,  to  bend.) 

Kipper,  to  cure  salmon.  (Du.)  This 
meaning  is  an  accidental  one,  arising  from 
a  habit  of  curing  kipper-sah7ion,  i.  e.  salmon 
during  the  spawning  season,  which  were 
cured  because  of  inferior  quality.  A  salmon, 
after  spawning,  was  called  a  kipper  (Pen¬ 
nant).  The  lit.  sense  is  ‘  spawner.’ —  Du. 
kippen,  to  hatch ;  also  to  catch,  seize.  + 
Icel.  kippa,  Swed.  dial,  kippa,  Norweg. 
kippa,  to  snatch. 

Kirk,  a  church.  (Scand. —  E.  —  Gk.) 
hi.  E.  kirke.  —  Icel.  kii'kja  ;  borrowed  from 
A.  S.  cirice,  circe,  a  church.  See  Church. 

Kirtle,  a  sort  of  gown  or  petticoat.  (E. 
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or  Scand.)  M.  E.  kU'tel.  A.  S.  ’  cyHel,  a 
tunic. -f- Icel.  kyrtill,  Dan.  kioriel,  Swed. 
kjortel',  evidently  dimin.  forms.  Prob.  a 
dimin.  of  skirt ;  cf.  Icel.  skyrta,  Dan. 
skiorte,  Swed.  skjo7'ta,  a  shirt,  skirt.  The 
loss  of  s  may  have  been  due  to  L.  curtus, 
short,  which  is  from  the  same  root  as  skU^t 
and  short',  see  Skirt,  Shirt,  Curt.  Cf. 
Du.  kort,  G.  kurz,  short. 

Kiss,  a  salute  with  the  lips.  (E.)  The 
vowel  i  is  due  to  the  verb,  which  is  formed 
from  the  sb.  by  vowel-change.  M.  E.  coss, 
sb.,  a  kiss ;  whence  kissen,  verb.  A.  S.  coss, 
sb. ;  whence  cyssan,  verb. + Du.  kus,  Icel. 
koss,  Dan.  kys,  Swed.  kyss,  G.  kuss,  a  kiss. 
Allied  to  Goth,  kustus,  a  proof,  test,  L. 
gustus,  a  taste.  The  Goth,  kustus  is  from 
kiusan,  to  choose.  A  kiss  is  a  gust  or 
taste,  or  something  choice.  Allied  to 
Choose  and  Gust. 

Kit  (i),  a  milk-pail,  tub;  also,  an  outfit. 
(O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  kit.’^O.  Du.  kitte,  a 
tub ;  Du.  kit,  Cf.  Norweg.  kitte,  a  corn- 
bin. 

Kit  (2),  a  small  violin.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Short 
for  A.  S.  cytere,  a  cittern ;  from  L.  cithara  ; 
see  Cithern. 

Kit  (3),  a  brood,  family,  quantity.  (E.) 
A  variant  of  kith.  ‘  The  whole  kit  *  =  the 
whole  kith.  See  under  Can  (i). 

Kit-cat,  Kit-kat,  the  name  given  to 
portraits  of  a  particular  size.  (Personal 
name.)  The  size  adopted  by  Sir  G.  Kneller 
for  painting  members  of  the  Kit-Kat  club, 
which  used  to  meet  at  a  house  kept  by 
Christopher  Kat  (Haydn).  Kit  is  for 
Christopher  (Gk.  XpiaTO-(p6pos,  lit.  ‘  Christ- 
bearing’). 

Kitchen ;  see  Cook. 

Kite,  a  bird,  a  toy  for  flying.  (E.)  M.  E. 
kite.  A.  S.  cyta,  a  kite. 

Kith  ;  see  Can  (i). 

Kitten ;  see  Cat. 

Knack,  a  snap,  dexterity,  trick.  (C.) 
Gael,  cnac,  a  crack,  enac,  to  crack,  split; 
Irish  cnag,  a  crack,  cnagaim,  I  knock, 
strike  ;  W.  cnec,  a  snap.  It  meant  (i)  a 
snap,  (2)  a  snap  with  the  finger  or  nail, 
(3)  a  jester’s  trick,  piece  of  dexterity,  (4)  a 
joke,  trifle,  toy,  &c. 

knag,  a  knot  in  wood,  peg.  (C.)  M.  E. 
knagge,  a  peg,  a  knot  in  wood.  —  Irish  cnag, 
a  knob,  peg,  cnaig,  a  knot  in  wood ;  Gael. 
cnag,  knob,  pin,  peg.  Cf.  W.  C7iwc,  a 
lump.  Just  as  E.  bu77tp,  a  swelling  from  a 
blow,  is  from  the  verb  to  bump,  so  knag, 
orig.  a  bump,  knob,  is  from  Irish  cnag-aim. 
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I  knock,  strike,  Gael,  mag,  to  crack,  snap 
the  fingers,  knock,  W.  cnociOf  to  knock. 
See  Knack  above. 

knick-knack,  a  trick,  trifle,  toy.  (C.) 
A  reduplication  of  knack,  in  the  sense  of 
trifle,  toy.  Cf.  Du.  knikken,  to  snap, 
weakened  form  of  knakken^  to  crack ;  a 
word  of  Celtic  origin. 

knock,  to  strike,  rap.  (C.)  M.  E. 
knocken,  A.  S.  cnucia7i.^‘Qf2.^,  cnac,  to 
crack,  cnag,  to  knock;  Irish  cnagaim,  I 
knock;  \\\cnocio,  to  knock;  Corn,  cnoucye, 
to  knock.  An  imitative  word,  closely  allied 
to  Knack. 

knoll  (i),  a  hillock.  (C.)  M.  E.  knol. 
A.S.  cnol.  (So  also  Du.  knol,  a  turnip,  from 
its  roundness,  Dan.  knold,  a  knoll,  Swed‘. 
knol,  a  bump,  G.  knollen,  a  knoll,  clod, 
lump) ;  a  word  of  Celtic  origin.  —  W.  cnol, 
a  knoll,  hillock  ;  a  dimin.  form.  The  orig. 
is  seen  in  Gael,  cnoc,  a  hill,  knoll,  hillock, 
Irish  cnoc,  a  hillock,  a  turnip. 

knuckle,  the  projecting  Joint  of  the 
fingers.  (C.)  M.  E.  knokil;  cf.  O.  Fries. 
hiokle,  Du.  knokkel,  Dan.  knokkel,  G.  k7id- 
chel,  a  knuckle.  A  dimin.  form ;  the  shorter 
form  appears  in  Swed.  knoge,  a  knuckle, 
Du.  knoke,  a  bone,  knuckle,  knot  of  a  tree, 
G.  knochen,  a  bone ;  words  of  Celtic  origin. 
—  W.  cnwc,  a  lump,  bump,  Gael.  CTiag,  a 
knob,  Irish  cnag,  a  knob ;  see  knag 
(above). 

noggin,  a  wooden  cup.  (C.)  Irish 
noigin,  Gael,  fioigean,  a  noggin.  The 
word  has  lost  an  initial  c ;  cf.  Gael,  cnagan, 
a  little  knob,  a  peg,  an  earthen  pipkin, 
Irish  cnagaire,  a  noggin.  Named  from  its 
round  form,  or  from  knotty  wood;  cf. 
Gael,  cnagaidh,  bunchy ;  Irish  cnag,  a 
knock,  blow,  bump,  cnaig,  a  knot  in  wood. 

nudge,  a  slight  push.  (C.)  Lowl.  Sc. 
nodge,  to  push,  strike,  strike  with  the 
knuckles.  A  derivative  of  Knock  (above). 
Cf.  Dan.  k7iuge,  to  press,  Swed.  knoge,  a 
knuckle. 

Knacker,  a  dealer  in  old  horses.  (Scand.) 
It  formerly  meant  a  saddler  and  harness- 
maker  (Ray).  —  Icel.  hnakkr,  a  saddle. 

Knag ;  see  Knack. 

Knap,  to  snap.  (Du.  —  C.)  Du.  knappen, 
to  snap,  crack,  crush,  eat  (whence  knapper, 
hard  gingerbread,  a  lie).  Cf.  Dan.  kneppe, 
to  snap ;  Swed.'  knep,  a  trick.  A  parallel 
word  to  k7iack,  and  likewise  of  Celtic 
origin.  —  Gael,  cnap,  to  strike,  beat,  thump ; 
Irish  cnapaiTn,  I  strike.  See  Knop  (below), 
knapsack.  (Du.)  Du.  knapzak,  a 
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knapsack,  lit.  a  provision-bag.  — Du.  k7iapy 
eating,  knappen,  to  crush,  eat  (a  word  of 
Celtic  origin,  as  above) ;  zak,  a  sack  (a 
word  of  Hebrew  origin)  ;  see  Sack. 

knapweed,  knopweed,  a  weed  with 
a  hard  head  or  knop ;  see  knop  (below). 

knave,  a  boy,  servant,  sly  fellow.  (E. ; 
perhaps  C.)  M.  E.  knaue  (knave'),  a  boy, 
servant.  A.  S.  cnafa,  older  form  cnapa, 
a  boy.  (So  also  Du.  knaap,  a  lad,  ser¬ 
vant;  Icel.  knapi,  servant-boy;  G.  knabe, 
boy.)  All  of  Celtic  origin  (the  Celtic  boys 
being  servants  to  the  Teutons);  cf.  Gael. 
cnapach,  a  youngster,  a  stout  smart  boy, 
orig.  an  adj.  signifying  knobby,  lumpy, 
stout;  from  the  sb.  C7iap,  a  knob.  We 
may  therefore  regard  it  as  ultimately  a 
derivative  of  knop  ;  see  below. 

knob,  a  weakened  and  later  form  of 
knop, 

knop,  a  bump,  protuberance,  boss.  (C.) 
M.  E.  knop,  a  rose-bud ;  knap  is  also  a 
hill-top  (whence  Nab  Scar),  A.  S.  cncep, 
a  hill-top  (so  also  Du.  knop,  a  knob,  bud, 
Icel.  knappr,  Dan.  knap,  knop,  Swed.  k7topp, 
knop,  G.  knopf,  all  in  the  sense  of  knob, 
button,  stud).  All  of  Celtic  origin.  — 
Gael,  cnap,  a  knob,  button,  boss,  stud, 
hillock,  also  a  slight  blow ;  from  the  verb 
cnap,  to  thump,  beat  (hence,  to  raise  a 
bump)  ;  W.  cnap,  a  knob ;  Irish  cnap, 
knob,  bunch,  hillock,  from  cnapahn,  I 
strike.  See  Knap  (above). 

nap  (2),  the  roughish  surface  of  cloth. 
(C.)  M.  E.  noppe,  nap,  orig.  a  little  k7iop 
or  knob  on  cloth,  which  was  cut  away  with 
little  nippers,  thus  leaving  what  we  now 
call  nap.  The  same  as  knop. 

nape,  the  joint  of  the  neck  behind.  (C.) 
M.  E.  nape,  of  which  the  orig.  sense  was 
‘^knob,’  as  applied  to  the  slight  projection 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  above  the  neck. 
The  same  word  as  knap  or  knop. 

Knave ;  see  under  Knap. 

Knead,  to  mould  by  pressure.  (E.) 
M.  E.  kneden.  A.  S.  cneden  (pt.  t.  cnced, 
pp.  cnode7i),  a  strong  verb,  to  knead. 
+Du.  kneden,  Icel.  k7to'Sa,  Swed.  kndda, 
G.  kneten  (all  from  Teut.  base  KNAD). 
Allied  to  Russ,  gnetate,  g7iesti,  to  press, 
squeeze. 

Knee.  (E.)  M.  E.  kne,  pi.  k7tees ;  also 
cneo,  pi.  cneon.  A.  S.  cneow,  cned.  Du. 
knie,  Icel.  kne,  Dan.  knee,  Swed.  knd,  G. 
knie,  Goth.  kniu.’\-\j.  ge7iu,  Gk.  ^6vv,  Skt. 
jdnu.  (Aryan  GANU,  knee).  See  Genu¬ 
flection,  Pentagon,  &c. 
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kneel,  to  fall  on  the  knees.  (Scand.) 
M.  E.  knelen.  —  Dan.  kncele ;  formed  from 
knee,  knee. 

Knell,  Knoll,  to  sound  as  a  bell,  toll. 
(E.)  M.  E.  knillen,  A.  S.  cnyllan,  to 
imock,  beat  noisily.  +  Du.  knallen,  to  give 
a  loud  report,  Dan.  knalde,  to  explode; 
Swed.  knalla,  to  resound,  G.  knallen,  to 
make  a  loud  noise,  Icel.  gnella,  to  scream. 
Words  of  imitative  origin,  to  denote  a  loud 
noise ;  cf.  Du.  knal,  Dan.  knald,  Swed. 
knall,  G.  knall,  a  loud  noise. 

Knick-knack ;  see  Knack. 

Knife;  see  Nip. 

Knight,  a  youth,  servant,  man-at-arms. 
(E.)  M.  E.  knight,  A.  S.  cniht,  a  boy, 
ser\"ant.  +  Du.  k7iecht,  a  servant ;  Dan. 
knegt,  man-ser^^ant,  knave  (at  cards);  Swed. 
knekt,  soldier,  knave  (at  cards)  ;  G.  knecht. 
p.  Ferha.pseniht=  ey/i-iht*,  belonging  to  the 
kin  or  tribe  ;  cf.  Gk.  yyycrioSj  legitimate, 
from  y€yo9,  kin  ;  see  Kin. 

Knit;  see  Knot. 

Knob  ;  see  Knap. 

Knock,  Knoll  (i),  a  hillock;  see 
Knack. 

Knoll  (2)  ;  see  Knell. 

Knop ;  see  Knap. 

Knot.  (E.)  M.  E.  knotte.  —  K.  S.  cnotta, 
a  knot.  4*  L)u.  knot',  Icel.  kniitr',  Dan. 
knude  ;  Swed.  knut ;  G.  knoten,  +L.  nodus 
(for  gnodus).  See  Node. 

knit.  (E.)  A.  S.  cnyttan,  to  form  into 
a  knot,  to  knot ;  formed  (by  vowel-change 
of  0  to  y')  from  cnotta,  a  knot.  4"  Icel. 
knyta,  from  knutr,  sb. ;  Dan.  kfiytte,  from 
kjiude ;  Swed.  knyta,  from  knut. 

noddle,  the  head,  (E.)  M.  E.  nodle, 


nodil,  the  noddle.  Dimin.  of  knod,  a  w’ord 
lost  in  M.  E.,  but  the  same  as  O.  Du. 
knodde,  a  knob  (Hexham),  Icel.  knd^r,  a 
knob,  ball,  G.  knoten,  a  knot,  knob.  This 
is  a  mere  variant  of  knot. 

Knout,  a  scourge.  (Russ.)  Russ,  knute, 
a  whip,  scourge. 

Know,  to  be  assured  of.  (E.)  M.  E. 
knowen,  A.  S.  C7tdwan  (pt.  t.  cneow,  pp. 
endwen).  4-  Icel.  knd,  O.  H.  G.  chfidan. 
Further  allied  to  Russ,  znate,  to  know  ;  L. 
noscere  (for  gnoscere)  ;  Gk.  yL-yvojoKuv^ ; 
'Ski.  Jnd,  to  know.  (All  from  a  base  GNA, 
a  secondary  form  of  GAN,  to  know.) 

knowledge.  (E. ;  with  Scand.  suffix^ 
?vl.  E.  knowlege,  k7iauleche.  The  suffix 
-leche  is  a  weakened  form  of  -leke,  answer¬ 
ing  to  Icel.  -leikr,  -leiki,  Swed.  -lek,  a 
suffix  used  for  forming  abstract  nouns.  Cf. 
Icel.  kcer-leikr,  Swed.  k(i7'-lek,  love,  Icel. 
sann-leikr,  truth,  heilag-leiki,  holiness. 
The  A.  S.  spelling  of  this  suffix  is  -Idc, 
and  it  occurs  in  E.  wed-lock',  it  is  the 
same  as  A.  S.  Idc,  a  game,  sport,  play ; 
see  Lark  (2). 

Knuckle ;  see  Knack. 

Knurr,  Knur,  a  knot  in  wood,  wooden 
ball.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  knor.  Not  in 
A.  S.  —  O.  Du.  knorre,  a  hard  swelling, 
knot  in  wood.  4"  Dan.  knort,  a  knot ;  G. 
hiorren,  a  lump.  See  Gnarled. 

Koran,  sacred  book  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans.  (Arab.)  Arab,  qurdn,  reading,  a 
legible  book,  the  Koran.  —  Arab,  root  qara-a, 
he  read.  (The  a  is  long.) 

alcoran ;  the  same  word  with  the  Arab, 
def.  art.  al  (the)  prefixed, 

Kythe ;  see  Can  (i). 
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Label ;  see  Lap  (2). 

Labial.  (L.)  Late  L.  labialis,  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  lips.  —  L.  labium,  the  lip.  See 
Lap  (i),  Lip. 

labeUum,  a  pendulous  petal.  (L.)  L. 
labellmn,  dimin.  of  labium,  a  lip. 

labiate.  (L.)  A  botanical  term.  —  L. 
Iabi-U7n,  a  lip ;  with  suffix  -ate  (L.  -atus). 
Laboratory ;  see  Labour. 

Labour,  toil.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  labour, 
—  O.  F.  idbour  (later  labeur),  —  L.  laborem, 
acc.  of  labor,  labos,  toil.  Allied  to  robur, 
strength.  RABH.) 

belabour,  (F.  -  L. ;  with  E.  prejixi) 
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Coined  by  prefixing  E.  he-  (=by)  to  E. 
labour,  a  word  of  F.  origin  (above). 

elaborate.  (L.)  L.  elaboratus,  pp.  of 
elaborare,  to  labour  greatly.  —  L.  e,  out, 
greatly ;  laborare,  to  work,  from  labor, 
labour. 

laboratory.  (L.)  Formerly  elabora- 
tory  (Blount).  —  O.  F.  elaboratoire  (Cot.). 
Formed ’from  L.  elaboratus,  pp.  of  elabo¬ 
rare,  to  elaborate,  work  out. 

laborious.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  labo¬ 
rious,  —  F.  laborieux.  —  L.  laboriosus, 
toilsome.  —  L,  labo7'i-,  crude  form  of  labor, 
labour. 


LABURNUM. 
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Iiaburnum,  a  tree.  (L.)  L.  laburnum, 
in  Pliny,  xvi.  i8. 

Labyrinth,  a  maze.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
F.  labyrinthe.  —  L.  labyrinthus .  —  Gk.  Aa- 
^vpivOos,  a  maze,  a  place  full  of  lanes  or 
alleys.  Put  for  \afvpiv6os',  from  \afpa, 
usually  \avpa,  a  lane. 

Lac  (i),  a  resinous  substance.  (Pers.— 
Skt.)  Pers.  lak,  luk,  gum-lac,  whence 
crimson  lake  is  obtained  for  dyeing.  —  Skt. 
Idkshd,  lac ;  put  for  raktd,  lac.  —  Skt. 
rakta,  pp.  of  ranj,  to  dye,  colour,  redden  ; 
cf.  Skt.  raiigay  colour,  paint.  'Dqti.  gum- 
lac,  shel-lac. 

lacquer,  lacker,  a  sort  of  varnish.  (F. 

—  Port.  —  Pers.  —  Skt.)  F.  lacre  (Cot.).— 
Port,  lacre,  sealing-wax.  —  Port,  laca,  gum- 
lac.  —  Pers.  lak,  gum-lac  (above). 

lake  (2),  a  crimson  colour.  (F.  — Pers. 

—  Skt.)  F.  laque  (Cot.)  —  Pers.  Idk,  lake. 

—  Pers.  lak,  gum-lac  (above). 

Lac  (2),  a  hundred  thousand.  (Hind. — 
Skt.)  A  lac  of  rupees  =  100,000  rupees.— 
Hindustani  lak  (also  IdkK),  a  lac.  —  Skt. 
laksha,  a  hundred  thousand;  apparently 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  lac-insects 
in  a  nest ;  see  Lac  (i). 

Lace,  a  cord,  tie.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  las, 
laas.^^O,Y,  las,  laqs,  a  snare,  noose. —  L. 
laqueus,  a  noose,  snare,  knot.  Allied  to 

L.  lacere,  to  allure ;  cf.  E.  elicit,  delight. 
lasso,  a  rope  with  a  noose.  (Port.  —  L.) 

Port,  lapo,  a  snare;  cognate  with  Span. 
lazo,  F.  lacs ;  see  above.  ^  The  E.  word 
resembles  the  pronunciation  of  Port,  lapo ; 
the  Span,  lazo  has  2  sounded  as  voiceless  th. 
latchet,  a  little  lace,  thong.  (F.  — L.) 

M.  E.  lachet.  —  O.  F.  lacet,  a  lace  ;  dimin. 
of  laqs,  a  lace ;  see  above. 

Lacerate,  to  tear.  (L.)  From  pp.  of 
L.  lacerare,  to  tear.  —  L.  lacer,  mangled, 
tom.  +  Gk.  \afc€p6s,  tom  ;  Kanis,  a  rent ; 
Skt.  vrapch,  to  tear,  (y'  WRAK.) 

dilacerate.  (L.)  From  pp.  ofL. 
erare,  to  tear  asunder. 

Lachrymal,  Lacrimal,  pertaining  to 
tears.  (L.)  The  spelling is  bad. 
—  L.  lacryma,  better  lacruma,  lacrima,  a 
tear ;  O.  L.  dacrima,  a  tear.  Cognate 
with  Gk.  dd/cpv,  a  tear,  and  E.  tear;  see 
Tear  (i).  Der.  (from  L.  lacrima)  lachry^n- 
ose,  tearful ;  lachry7natory,  a  tear-bottle. 
Lack  (1),  want.  (O.  Low  G.)  The  old 
sense  is  often  ‘  failure  ’  or  ‘  fault.’  M.  E. 
lak,  lac.  Not  in  A.  S.  —  Du.  lak^  blemish, 
stain ;  laken,  to  blame.  Cf.  Icel.  lakr^  de¬ 
fective,  lacking.  Perhaps  allied  to  Leak. 
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lack  (2),  to  be  destitute  of.  (O.  Low  G.) 
M.  E.  lakken ;  weak  verb ;  from  lak,  sb. 
See  above. 

Lacker ;  see  Lacquer,  under  Lae  (i). 
Lackey,  Lacquey,  a  footman,  menial 
attendant.  (F.  —  Span.?  —  Arab.  ?)  From 
O.  F.  laquay,  ‘  a  lackey,  footboy ;  ’  Cot. 
There  was  also  an  O.  F.  form  alacay ; 
Littre  shews  that,  in  the  15th  cent.,  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  soldiers  (esp.  crossbow-men), 
were  called  alagues,  alacay s,  or  lacays.  (The 
prefix  a-  is  prob.  due  to  Arab,  al,  the  def. 
article.)  Prob.  from  Span,  lacayo.  Port. 
lacaio,  a  lackey;  Port,  lacaia,  a  woman- 
servant  in  dramatic  performances.  —  Arab. 
lukcL,  worthless,  servile  ;  as  a  sb.,  a^slave^; 
laUd,  fern.,  mean,  servile.  Cf.  lakii\  laki  , 
servile,  lakd i,  slovenly.  ^  This  is  a  guess ; 
it  is  much  disputed  ;  Diez  connects  it  with 
Ital.  leccare,  G.  lecken,  to  lick. 

Laconic,  brief  and  pithy.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  Laconicus,  Laconian.  —  Gk.  haKcuvLKos, 
Laconian.  —  Gk.  h-aKoov,  a  Laconian,  Spartan. 
These  men  were  celebrated  for  their  brief 
and  pithy  locution. 

Lacquer ;  see  Lac  (i). 

Lacteal,  relating  to  milk.  (L.)  From 

L.  lacte-us,  milky.  —  L.  lact-,  stem  of  lac, 
milk.  ^  Gk.  yaXaKT-,  stem  of  yd\a,  milk. 
Root  unknown. 

lettuce,  a  succulent  plant.  (F.  —  L.) 

M.  E.  letuce.  —  O.  F.  laictuce'^,  laiUice'^, 
not  recorded,  old  form  of  laictu'e  (Cot.), 
mod.  F.  laitue,  lettuce.  —L.  lactuca,  lettuce; 
named  from  its  juiciness.  —  L.  lact-,  stem  of 
lac,  milk. 

Lad,  a  youth.  (C.)  M.  E.  ladde.  —  Irish 
lath,  a  youth,  champion ;  W.  llawd,  a 
youth.  Allied  to  Irish  luth,  nimble,  active, 
Gael,  laidir,  strong,  luth,  strength ;  and  to 
Goth,  jugga-lauths,  a  young  man  (from 
liudan,  to  grow). 

lass,  a  girl.  (C.)  Contracted  from 
llodes,  a  girl,  fern,  form  of  llawd,  a  lad, 
Ladanum  ;  see  Laudanum. 

Ladder.  (E.)  M.  E.  laddre.  A.  S.  hlceder, 
a  ladder.  +  Du.  ladder,  ladder,  rails  of 
a  cart;  O.  H.  G.  hleitra,  G.  leiter,  a 
ladder. 

Lade  (i),  to  load.  (E.)  Formerly  a 
strong  verb ;  we  still  use  the  pp.  laden. 
M.  E.  laden.  A.S.  hladan  (pt.  t.  hlod,  pp. 
hladeft),  meaning  (i)  to  load,  heap  up, 
heap  together,  (2)  to  draw  out  water,  lade 
out,  drain.  +  Du.  laden,  Icel.  hlcdSa,  Dan. 
lade,  Swed.  ladda,  Goth,  hlathan  (in  af- 
hlathan),  G.  be-laden,  to  lade.  (Teut.  base 
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HLATH,  to  lade).  Allied  to  Russ,  klade^ 
a  load. 

ballast,  a  load  to  steady  a  ship.  (Du.) 
From  Du.  ballast ,  ballast.  +  Dan.  ballast, 
baglast;  Swed.  barlast,  O.  Swed.  ballast. 
The  sense  appears  to  be  ‘  back-load,’  from 
the  tilting  up  of  the  vessel  at  the  prow. 
Thus  Dan.  bag-last  is  from  Dan.  bag,  back, 
last,  a  burden.  Cf.  Swed.  dial,  bakldsst, 
loaded  at  the  back,  Dan.  baglces,  back-part 
of  a  cart-load;  Norweg.  baklest,  loaded 
most  at  the  back ;  see  Back,  and  last  (4) 
below. 

lade  (2),  to  draw  out  water,  drain.  (E.) 
The  same  word  as  Lade  (i). 

ladle,  a  large  spoon.  (E.)  M.  E.  ladel ; 
so  named  from  being  used  for  dipping  out 
or  ladmg  water  from  a  vessel ;  from  hi.  E. 
laden,  to  lade  out ;  see  above. 

last  (4),  a  load,  large  weight,  ship’s 
cargo.  (E.)  hi.  E.  last.  A.  S.  hlcest,  a 
burden.  Formed  from  A.  S.  hladaji,  to 
lade,  load.  -}-  Icel.  hlass,  a  cart-load,  from 
hla'^a ;  Dan.  last,  cargo,  from  lade ;  Swed. 
Du.  and  G.  last,  a  burden. 

load,  a  burden.  (E.)  hi.  E.  lode,  a 
burden  {  =  l$d).  —  A.  S.  hUd,  pt.  t.  of  hladan, 
to  lade ;  cf.  lode7i7t  =  we  did  lade,  Ormulum, 
1931Q. +  R11SS.  Made,  a  load. 

Lady ;  see  Loaf. 

Lag,  late,  sluggish.  (C.)  W.  Hag,  slack, 
loose,  sluggish ;  Corn,  lac,  loose,  remiss.  + 
L.  laxns,  lax ;  see  Lax,  Languid. 

Lagoon;  see  Lake  (i). 

Laic ;  see  Lay  (3). 

Lair,  den ;  see  Lie  (i). 

Laity ;  see  Lay  (3). 

Lake  (i),  a  pool.  (L.)  A.  S.  lac.  —  L. 
lacus,  a  lake.  +  Gk.  \aKK0s,.2i  hollow,  hole, 
pit,  pond. 

lagoon.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  lagoyie,  a 
pool;  also  laguna.  The  former  is  an 
augmentative  of  L.  lacus ;  the  latter  is 
from  L.  lactma,  extended  from  lacus. 

loch,  a  lake.  (Gaelic).  Gael,  loch,  a  lake. 
+\V.  llwch.  Corn,  lo,  Bret,  louch  ;  L.  lactis. 

lough,  a  lake.  (Irish).  Irish  loch ;  the 
same  as  Gael,  loch  (above). 

Lake  (2),  crimson;  see  Lac  (i).  ^ 

Lama  (i),  a  high  priest.  (Thibetan). 
"VN  e  speak  of  the  grajid  lama  of  Thibet, 
i.  e.  chief  or  high  priest  (Webster). 

Lama  (2)  ;  see  Llama. 

Lamb.  (E.)  hi.  E.  lafnh,  lomh.  A.  S. 
lamb.  +  Du.  la?n,  Icel.  la^nb,  Dan.  lam, 
Swed.  and  G.  lamm^  Goth,  lamb,  a  young 
sheep. 
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Lambent,  flickering.  (L.)  'A  lambent 
flame.’  —  L.  laiJibent-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of 
la7jibere,  to  lick,  sometimes  applied  lo 
flames.  -f“  Gk.  to  lick.  Allied  to 

Lap  (i). 

lamprey,  a  fish.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F.  la7nproie 
(Ital.  la77ip7'edd).^l-.o\v  L.  Ia77tp7'eda,  better 
spelt  Ia7npet7'a.  Lit.  Gicker  of  rocks,’  be¬ 
cause  the  fish  cleaves  to  them.  —  L.  Ia7nb‘ 
e7'e,  to  lick ;  petra,  a  rock  ;  see  Petrify. 
Lame,  disabled,  esp.  in  the  legs.  (E.) 
hi.  E.  Ia77ie.  A.  S.  Ia7na.  -J-  Du.  Ia77i,  Icel. 
Ia77ii,  Dan.  lam,  Swed.  Ia7n,  G.  lahm.  The 
orig.  sense  is  bruised,  maimed ;  from  a 
base  LAhl,  to  break.  Cf.  Russ,  lomate,  to 
break  ;  Icel.  Ia7na,  to  bruise ;  prov.  E.  lam, 
to  bruise. 

Lament,  vb.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  lamenter.  — 
L.  Ia77ientari,  to  wail.  —  L.  Ia77ientu7n,  a 
mournful  cry ;  from  the  base  la-,  to  utter 
a  cry  ;  cf.  la-trare,  to  bark.  Cf.  also  Russ. 
laiate,  to  bark,  scold;  Gk.  pd^eiv,  to  bark, 
(y'  RA.)  Der.  Ia77ient,  sb. 

Lamina.  (L.)  L.  lamhia,  a  thin  plate 
of  metal. 

Lammas ;  see  Loaf. 

Lamp.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.F.  lampe.’^ 
L.  Ia77ipas.  —  Gk.  XajuTray,  a  torch,  light.  — 
Gk.  \dfjLTr€iv,  to  shine,  (-y^  LAP,  RAP.) 

lantern.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  Ian- 
ter7te.  —  F.  Ia7ite7me,  —  L.  Ia7ite7ma,  ldte7'7ia, 
a  lantern  (not  a  true  L.  word).  La7iter7ia 
=  Ia77ite7ma  *  =  Ia77ipte7'na  *,  borrowed  from 
Gk.  XafxTTTTjp,  a  light  torch.  —  Gk.  Xd/jL-rrciv, 
to  shine.  ^  Sometimes  spelt  la7itho7m, 
because  horyi  was  used  for  the  sides  of 
lanterns ! 

Lampoon;  see  Lap  (i). 

Lamprey ;  see  Lambent. 

Lance.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  Ia7ice.  —  L.  lancea, 
-f  Gk.  Ao7X7,  a  lance.  Der.  lance,  verb, 
to  pierce ;  la7ic-er, 

lancegay,  a  kind  of  spear.  (F.  —  L. ; 
a7td  F.  —  Span.  —  hloorish).  Obsolete.  A 
corruption  of  la7tce-zagaye,  compounded  of 
lance  (as  above),  and  F.  zagaye,  a  kind  of 
hloorish  pike.  The  latter  word  answers 
to  azagaya  {  =  al  zagaya),  where  al 

is  the  Arab.  def.  article,  and  zagaya  is  an 
O.  Span,  word  for  ‘  dart,’  of  hloorish  origin. 
So  Port,  azagaia,  whence  E.  assegai. 

lanceolate,  lance  -  shapea.  (L.)  L. 
la7iceolatus ,  furnished  with  a  spike.  —  L. 
lanceola,  a  spike ;  dimin.  of  la7icea  (above). 

lancet.  (F.  —  L.)  hi.  E.  Iau7icet.  — 
O.  F.  Ia7icetie,  dimin,  of  lance,  a  lance 
(above). 
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lapse; 


laneh,  another  spelling  of  lance^  verb, 
to  pierce ;  also  of  launch  (below). 

launch,  lanch,  to  hurl  a  spear,  send 
(a  ship)  into  the  water.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
launcen^  to  hurl. —  F.  lancer ^  to  hurl,  fling, 
dart,  also  to  prick,  pierce.  —  F.  lance ^  a 
lance  (above). 

Land.  (E.)  M.  E.  land^  land,  A.  S. 
land.  +  Du.  Icel.  Dan.  Swed.  Goth.  G. 
land.  Der.  up-land,  out-land-ish, 

landau,  a  kind  of  coach.  (G.)  Said  to 
be  named  from  Landau,  a  town  in  Bavaria. 
Land  is  cognate  with  E.  land\  G.  au  is 
cognate  with  i-  in  M.  E.  i-land ;  see  Island. 

landgrave,  a  count  of  a  province.  (Du.) 
Du.  landgraaf.  —  Du.  land,  land ;  graaf,  a 
count.  Der.  landgrav-ine,  from  Du.  la^td- 
gravin,  fern,  of  landgraaf',  see  Margrave, 
landrail,  a  bird;  see  Rail  (3). 
landscape.  (Du.)  Y oim.tr\y  landskip', 
borrowed  from  Dutch  painters.  — Du.  land- 
schap,  a  landscape,  a  province.  —  Dm.  land, 
land ;  and  -schap,  a  suffix  corresponding  to 
E.  -ship  in  friendship,  derived  from  the 
verb  which  we  spell  shape.  ^  The  Du. 
sch  sounds  to  us  more  like  sk  than  sh ; 
hence  our  spelling  with  sc. 

lansquenet,  a  German  foot-soldier,  a 
game  at  cards.  (F.  —  G.)  F.  lansquenet, 
‘  a  lance-knight  [a  misspelling]  or  German 
footman ;  ’  Cot.  —  G.  landsknecht,  a  foot- 
soldier.  —  G.  lands,  put  for  landes,  gen.  of 
land,  country ;  knecht,  a  soldier  (E.  knight). 
Thus  lansquenet  =  land s -knight ;  orig.  a 
soldier  from  the  Low  Countries. 

Lane.  (E.)  M.E.  la^ie,  lone.  A.S.  lane, 
lone,  a  lane.  +  O.  Fries.  Iona,  lana,  Du. 
laan,  a  lane,  narrow  passage. 

Language ;  see  Lingual. 

Languish.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  languishen. 
L  F.  languiss-,  stem  of  pres.  part,  of  lan- 
guir,  to  languish.  —  L.  languere,  to  be 
weak.  Allied  to  Gk.  Xa'^yd^eiv,  to  slacken, 
loiter,  Xayapos,  slack ;  Icel.  lakra,  to  lag ; 
and  to  Lag.  (y'  LAG.) 

languid.  (L.)  L.  languidus,  feeble.— 
L.  languere,  to  be  languid  or  weak. 

languor,  dulness.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
languor.  —  F.  langueur.  —  L.  languorem, 
acc.  of  languor.  —  L.  languere  (above). 
Laniard ;  see  Lanyard. 

Laniferous,  wool-bearing.  (L.)  From 
L.  lana,  wool ;  ferre,  to  bear. 

Lank,  slender,  thin.  (E.)  M.  E.  lank. 
A.  S.  hlanc,  slender.  The  orig.  sense  was 
prob.  ‘bending;’  see  Link  (i). 
Lansquenet ;  see  Land. 
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Lantern ;  see  Lamp. 

Lanyard,  Laniard,  a  certain  small 
rope  in  a  ship.  (F.  —  L.  ?)  Formerly  spelt 
lannier,  the  final  d  being  excrescent.  — 
O.  F.  laniere,  ‘a  long  and  narrow  band  or 
thong  of  leather ;  ’  Cot.  Orig.  uncertain  ; 
prob.  Latin ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  connect  it 
with  L.  lanarius,  woollen,  or  with  lani- 
arius,  belonging  to  a  lanius,  i.  e.  butcher. 
Lap  (i),  to  lick  up  with  the  tongue. 
(E.)  M.  E.  lappen.  A.  S.  lapian,  to  lap. 
+Icel.  lepja,  Dan.  labe,  O.  H.  G.  laffan,  to 
lap  up.-f- W.  llepio,  L.  lambere,  Gk.  Xairrav, 
to  lap  with  the  tongue.  (Base  LAP.)  Allied 
to  lambent,  labial,  and  lip. 

lampoon.  (F.  —  Teut.)  F.  la7npon, 
orig.  a  drinking-song  ;  from  the  exclamation 
lampons I  =  \eX.  us  drink  (Littre).  —  F.  lainpc}', 
nasalised  form  of  O.  F.  lapper,  to  lap  up  ; 
of  Teut.  origin. 

Lap  (2),  the  loose  part  of  a  coat,  an 
apron,  part  of  the  body  covered  by  an 
apron,  a  fold.  (E.)  M.  E.  lappe.  A.  S. 
Iceppa,  a  loosely  hanging  portion,  -f-  Du. 
lap,  Dan.  lap,  Swed.  lapp,  G.  lappe^i,  a 
patch,  shred,  rag.  Cf.  Icel.  lapa,  to  hang 
down ;  Skt.  Ia77ib,  ra77ib,  to  hang  down. 
(y^RAB).  Allied  to  Lobe,  Limbo,  Lapse, 
Limp  (i). 

label,  a  small  slip  of  paper,  &c.  (F.  — 
O.  H.  G.)  M.  E.  label.  -  O.  F.  label,  a 
label  (in  heraldiy)  ;  mod.  F.  Ia7nbeau. 
Orig.  ‘a  small  flap’  or  shred.  —  O.  H.  G. 
lappa,  Qf. lappen,  a  patch,  shred,  rag  (above). 
^  So  also  lap-el,  a  flap  of  a  coat,  dimin.  of 
E.  lap ;  lapp-et,  also  dimin.  of  E.  lap ; 
whence  also  the  verb  to  lap  over. 

(3)>  fo  wrap.  (E.)  M.  E.  lappen, 
also  wlappen,  another  form  of  wi'appefi ; 
see  Wrap.  Quite  distinct  from  lap  (2). 
The  form  wlappen  explains  de-velop,  en¬ 
velop. 

Lapidary,  one  who  sets  precious  stones. 
(L.)  Englished  from  L.  lapidarius,  a  stone¬ 
mason,  a  jeweller. —  L.  lapid-,  stem  of  lapis, 
a  stone.  Allied  to  Gk.  Xiiras,  a  bare  rock, 
xSnis,  a  flake,  Xiireiv,  to  peel.  See  Leaf. 

dilapidate,  to  pull  down  stone  build¬ 
ings,  to  ruin.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  dilapid- 
are,  to  scatter  like  stones.  —  L.  di-,  for 
dis,  apart ;  lapid-,  base  of  lapis,  a  stone. 
Lapse.  (L.)  From  L.  lapsare,  to  slip, 
frequent,  of  labi  (pp.  lapsus),  to  glide, 
slip,  trip.  RAB.)  Allied  to  Lap  (2). 

collapse,  to  shrink  together,  fall  in. 
(L.)  First  used  in  the  pp.  collapsed, 
1  Englished  from  L.  collapsus,  pp.  of  collabi. 
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to  fall  together.  —  L.  col-  (for  con-^  i.  e.  cuni)^ 
together ;  labi,  to  slip. 

elapse,  to  glide  away.  (L.)  From  L. 
elapsus,  pp.  of  e-labi,  to  glide  away. 

illapse,  a  gliding  in,  a  sudden  entrance. 
(L.)  L.  illapsus,  sb.  a  gliding  in.  —  L. 
il-  (for  in),  in ;  lapsus,  a  gliding,  from  pp. 
of  labi. 

relapse,  to  slide  back  into  a  former 
state.  (L.)  From  L.  rdapsus,  pp.  of  re-labi, 
to  slide  back. 

Lapwing ;  see  Leap. 

Larboard.  (E.  or  Scand.  ?)  Cotgrave 
has  :  ‘  Babort,  the  larboard  side  of  a  ship.’ 
The  M.  E.  spelling  appears  to  be  laddebord, 
if,  indeed,  this  be  the  same  word ;  see 
Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  C.  106.  This 
possibly  answers  to  Icel.  hla'Sa,  to  take  in 
sail  (properly  to  lade),  Swed.  ladda,  to 
lade.  But  it  is  very  uncertain.  The  word 
board  means  ‘  side  of  a  ship,’  as  in  star¬ 
board.  ^  The  F.  babort,  babord=G^.  back- 
bord,  where  back  (lit.  back)  is  ‘  forecastle,’ 
orig.  placed  on  the  left  side  (Littre). 
Larceny,  robbery.  (F.  -  L.)  The  -y  is 
an  E.  addition.  —  O.  F.  larrecin  (F.  larcin), 
larceny.  —  L.  latrocinium,  robbery  ;  formed 
with  sufhx  -ci7iiu7n  (as  in  tiro-ciniu7n)  from 
latro,  a  robber.  Allied  to  Gk.  Xdrpis,  a 
hireling,  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  the  base 
appears  in  Gk.  \ap,  to  get,  seen  in  d7r0-A.au- 
€iv,  to  get,  enjoy  ;  cf.  L.  Iu-cru77i,  gain. 
See  Lucre. 

Larch,  a  tree.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  O.  F. 
larege,  ^  the  larch ;  ’  Cot.  -  L.  Iarice77i,  acc. 
of  larix,  a  larch.  —  Gk.  Adpi£,  a  larch. 
Lard.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  lard.wm'L,  larda, 
la7'ida,  lard,  fat  of  bacon.  Cf.  Gk.  Aapdy, 
nice,  Kapivos,  fat.  Der.  lard-er,  from  O.  F. 
tardier,  a  tub  to  keep  bacon  in,  hence  a 
room  in  which  to  keep  bacon  and  meat. 
Also  i7tter-la7'd. 

Large.  (F.  — L.)  F.  la7'ge.^'L.  Ia7gus, 
great. 

largess,  a  liberal  gift.  (F.-L.)  F. 
largesse,  bounty. —  Low  L.  largitia^,  not 
found,  put  for  L.  largitio,  a  bestowing.— 
L.  Ia7gitus,  pp.  of  lajgiri,  to  bestow. —  L. 
largus,  large,  liberal. 

Lark  (i),  a  bird.  (E.)  Another  form  is 
lavrock  (Bums).  M.  E.  larke,  also  lave 
rock.  —  A.  S.  Idwerce,  later  Iduerce,  Idferce. 
-|-  Icel.  IcBvirki,  a  lark  ;  Low  G.  lewerke, 
O.  H.  G.  lerehha,  G.  lerche,  Du.  leeuwrik, 
Swed.  Idrka,  Dan.  Icerke.  p.  The  Icel. 
Icevirki  =  worker  of  craft,  from  Ice,  craft, 
virki,  worker;  so  also  A.  S.  Idwerce  — Idw-  I 
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werca  *,  worker  of  guile.  The  name  points 
to  some  superstition  which  regarded  the 
bird  as  of  ill  omen. 

Lark  (2),  a  game,  fun.  (E.)  The  r  is 
intmsive,  the  spelling  being  phonetic;  it 
should  rather  be  laaB  {aa  as  a  in  father). 
M.  E.  lak,  lok  ;  (Northern)  laik.  A.  S. 
Idc,  sport,  play,  contest. + Icel.  leikr,  Swed. 
lek,  Dan.  leg,  Goth,  laiks ;  cf.  Goth,  laikan, 
to  skip  for  joy.  Der.  wed-lock,  know-ledge 
(where  it  is  a  suffix). 

Larum ;  short  for  Alarum. 

Larva.  (E.)  L.  larua,  a  ghost,  a  mask; 
used  as  a  scientific  name  for  a  caterpillar. 

Larynx.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  larynx. 
\dpvy^  (gen.  \dpvyy-os),  throat,  gullet, 
larynx.  Der.  laryng-itis. 

Lascar,  a  native  E.  Indian  soldier. 
(Pers.)  Pers.  lashkari,  a  soldier;  lashkar^ 
an  army. 

Lascivious.  (L.)  Corrupted  from  L. 
lasciuus,  lustful.  Cf.  Russ,  laskate,  to 
caress,  Skt.  lash,  to  desire,  las,  to  embrace. 
(V  RAS.) 

Lash  (i),  to  bind  firmly  together.  (Du.) 
Du.  lasschen,  to  join,  scarf  together ;  lasch, 
a  piece,  joint,  seam.  So  also  Swed.  laska, 
Dan.  laske,  to  scarf,  Swed.  Dan.  task,  a 
scarf,  joint.  The  verb  is  from  the  sb., 
which  further  appears  in  Low  G.  laske,  a 
flap,  G.  lasche,  a  flap,  groove  for  scarfing 
timber.  The  orig.  form  was  prob.  LAKSA, 
with  the  sense  of  flap ;  see  below. 

Lash  (2),  a  thong,  stripe.  (O.LowG.  or 
Scand.)  M.  E.  las  she,  the  flexible  part  of 
a  whip ;  cf.  Low  G.  laske,  a  flap  (see  the 
word  above).  Lash  in  the  sense  of  thong 
is  from  its  use  in  lashing  or  binding  things 
together ;  Swed.  laska,  to  stitch.  The 
verb  lash,  to  scourge,  is  to  use  a  lash. 

Lass  ;  see  Lad. 

Lassitude,  weariness.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  lassi¬ 
tude.  —  L.  lassitudo,  weariness.  —  L.  lassus, 
wearied ;  put  for  lad-tus  *,  and  allied  to  E, 
Late. 

Lasso ;  see  Lace. 

Last  (i),  latest;  see  Late. 

Last  (2),  a  wooden  mould  of  the  foot  for 
a  shoemaker.  (E.)  M.  E.  last,  lest.  A.  S. 
Idst,  ledst,  a  foot-track,  path,  trace  of  feet 
(whence  the  mod.  sense  follows).  +  Du. 
leest,  a  last,  form ;  Icel.  leistr,  the  foot 
below  the  ancle  ;  Swed.  last,  Dan.  IcEst,  G. 
leisten,  a  shoemaker’s  last ;  Goth,  laists,  a 
foot-track.  The  standard  form  appears  in 
Goth,  laist-,  with  orig.  sense  ‘  foot-track ;  * 
from  Goth,  lais,  I  know  (find  or  trace  out), 
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pt.  t.  of  leisaUi  to  find  out.  Akin  to  Learn. 
(Base  LIS.) 

last  (3),  to  endure.  (E.)  M.  E.  lasten, 
lesten  ;  A.  S.  lastan,  to  observe,  perform, 
last ;  orig.  ‘  to  follow  in  the  track  of ;  ’ 
from  Ids^f  a  foot-track  (above).  +  Goth. 
laistjan,  to  follow  after,  from  laists  \  G. 
leisten^  to  follow  out,  from  leistetiy  sb. 

Last  (4),  a  burden;  see  Lade  (i). 
Latch,  a  catch,  fastening.  (E.)  M.  E. 
lacche^  a  latch,  from  lacchen^  to  catch.— 
A.S.  Iceccan^  to  seize,  catch  hold  of. 

clutch,  to  seize.  (E.)  M.  E.  cluccheuy  to 
clutch;  from  the  sb.  cloche  (also  clouchcy 
cloke),  a  claw,  talon.  This  sb.  is  allied  to 
M.  E.  cleche,  a  hook,  crook,  clechen  (pt.  t. 
clauchte')^  to  catch,  seize.  This  verb  clechen 
is  from  A.  S.  gelceccan  (pt.  t.  gelcEhte')^  to 
catch,  seize,  formed  from  Iceccan  (above)  by 
prefixing  ge-  (a  common  prefix). 

Latchet ;  see  Lace. 

Late.  (E.)  M.  E.  lat ;  comp,  later^  latter, 
superl.  latest,  latst  (Ormulum,  4168),  last. 
A.  S.  Icet,  slow,  late.  +  Du.  laat,  Icel.  latr, 
Dan.  lad,  Swed.  lat;  Goth,  lats,  slothful, 
G.  lass,  weary;  L.  lassus  (for  lad-tus^), 
weary.  From  the  verb  to  let,  i.  e.  let  go, 
let  alone ;  late  means  neglected,  slothful, 
slow.  See  Let  (i). 

latter,  another  form  of  later  (above), 
last  (i),  latest ;  contracted  form  of  latest. 
let  (2),  to  hinder.  (E.)  M.  E.  letten  ; 
A.  S.  lettan,  to  hinder,  make  late.  —  A.  S. 
Icet,  late,  slow.  +  Du.  letten,  from  laat ; 
Icel.  letja,  from  latr ;  Goth,  latjan,  to 
tarry,  from  lats,  slothful. 

Lateen ;  see  Latin. 

Latent,  hidden.  (L.)  L.  latent-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  latere,  to  lie  hid.  -f-  Gk.  \av6d- 
V€LV  (base  \a6),  to  lie  hid.  RADH.) 
See  Lethe. 

Lateral.  (L.)  L.  lateralis,  belonging 
to  the  side.  —  L.  later-,  stem  of  latus,  side. 

collateral.  (L.)  Late  L.  collateralis, 
side  by  side.  —  L.  col-  (  =  com-  =  cum),  with ; 


lateralis  (above). 

quadrilateral.  (L.)  From  L.  quadri- 
later-us,  four-sided.  —  L.  quadri-,  for  quad- 
rus,  belonging  to  four;  lateralis,  adj. 
(above) ;  see  Quadrate. 

Lath.  (E.)  North  E.  lat.  M.  E.  latte. 
A.S.  Icettu,  a  lath;  pi.  Icetta.  lat; 

G.  latte  (whence  F.  latte'). 

latten,  a  mixed  metal,  bronze.  (F.  — 
G.)  M.  E.  latoun.  —  O.  F.  laton  (F.  laiton), 
latten.  —  G.  latte,  a  lath,  thin  plate  ;  be¬ 
cause  this  metal  was  hammered  out  into 


thin  plates.  Cf.  Port,  lata,  tin-plate,  latas, 
laths. 

lattice.  (F.  —  G.)  FoTmerly lattis.  M.E, 
latis.  —  F.  lattis,  lath-work,  lattice-work, 
—  F.  latte,  a  lath.  —  G.  latte,  a  lath. 

Lathe  (i),  a  machine  for  turning  wood, 
&c.  (Scand.)  Icel.  (gen.  la^-ar),  a 
smith’s  lathe.  Perhaps  for  hld^,  and  from 
hia%a,  to  lade ;  cf.  A.  S.  hlced-weogl,  a  wheel 
of  a  well,  for  drawing  water ;  see  Lade  (2). 
Lathe  (2),  a  division  of  a  county.  (E.) 
A.  S.  Ice^,  le^,  a  lathe,  province ;  Thorpe, 
Ancient  Laws,  i.  184,  455. 

Lather.  (E.)  M.F.  lather.  A.S.  led^or, 
lather;  whence  le^rian,  to  anoint. -f- Icel. 
lau^r,  froth,  foam,  soap.  Allied  to  Lye 
and  Lave.  (Base  LU.) 

Latin.  (F.  — L.)  F.  Latin.  —  L.  Latinus, 
belonging  to  Latiu7n.  Der.  latim-er,  an 
interpreter ;  put  for  Latiner. 

lateen,  triangular,  applied  to  sails. 
(F.-L.)  F.  latine,  as  in  voile  latine,  a 
lateen  sail;  latine  is  the  fern,  of  Latin^ 
Latin  (Roman). 

Latitude,  breadth.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
latitude.  —  F.  latitude.  —  L.  latitude  (stem 
latitudin-),  breadth.  —  L.  latus,  broad ; 
short  for  O.  L.  stlatus  =  stratus,  spread  out, 
pp.  of  sternere,  to  spread;  see  Stratum. 
(V  STAR.) 

Latten ;  see  Lath. 

Latter ;  see  Late. 

Lattice ;  see  Lath. 

Laud,  to  praise.  (L.)  M.  E.  lauden.  — 

L.  laudare,  to  praise.  —  L.  laud-^  stem  of 
laus,  praise. 

allow  (2),  to  approve  of.  (F.  —  L.) 

M.  E.  alouen.  —  O.  F.  alouer,  later  allouer, 
to  approve  of.  —  L.  allaudare.  —  L.  al-  (for 
ad),  to ;  laudare,  to  praise. 

Laudanum.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Pers.)  Now 
a  preparation  of  opium,  but  formerly  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  different  drug.  *  Laudanu7n, 
Ladanum,  Labdanu7n,  a  sweet -smelling 
transparent  gum  gathered  from  the  leaves 
of  Cistus  Ledon,  a  shrub,  of  which  they 
make  pomander,  it  smells  like  wine  mingled 
with  spices;’  Blount,  1674.  (Laudanum 
has  a  like  strong  smell).  — L.  ladanum,  le^ 
danu77i,  resin  from  the  shrub  lada  (Pliny). 
—  Gk.  \r}davov,  \ddavov  (same).  —  Gk. 
krjdov,  a  shrub.  —  Pers.  Iddan,  the  gum- 
herb  lada  (Richardson). 

Laugh.  (E.)  M.  E.  laughen,  lehghen. 
A.  S.  hlehhan,  hlihan  (pt.  t.  hloh),  to 
laugh.  -j“  Du.  lagchen,  Icel.  hlceja,  Dan.  lee, 
Swed.  ICf  G.  lachen,  Goth,  hlahjan  (pt.  t. 
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hloh).  (Base  HLAH=  Aryan  K ARK;  cf. 
Gk.  Kpoj^€iv,  to  caw,  L.  crocitare,  glocire, 
E.  crakcy  creak,  crack,  clack,  cluck^  &c.) 
Der.  laughter,  A.  S.  hleahtor. 

Launch ;  see  Lance. 

Laundress ;  see  Lave. 

Laurel.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  lorel,  lorer, 
laurer.  —  F.  latirier.  —  L.  laurarius'^,  not 
found,  formed  from  L.  laurus,  a  laurel- 
tree. 

laureate.  (L.)  L.  laureatus,  crovmed 
with  laurel.  —  L.  laurea,  fern,  of  laureus, 
adj.  formed  from  lau7'us  (above). 

Lava ;  see  Lave. 

*  Lave,  to  wash.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  laver.  — 
L.  Iaua7'e.  Gk.  \ov€iv,  to  wash.  (Base 
LU.)  Der.  lav-er,  O.  F.  lavoir,  a  washing- 
pool  (Cot.) ;  lav-at-07'-y,  F.  lavatoire,  L. 
lauatoriu7?i,  neut.  of  lauatorius,  adj.,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  washer. 

ablution.  (L.)  From  L.  acc.  aUu- 
tio7ie77i,  a  washing  away.  —  L.  ablue7'e,  to 
wash  away.  —  L.  ab,  away ;  luere,  to  wash 
(closely  allied  to  laua7'e^. 

alluvial,  washed  down,  applied  to  soil. 
(L.)  L.  allutii-2is,  alluvial.  —  L.  al-  (  =  ad), 
to,  in  addition  ;  lue7'e,  to  wash. 

antediluvian,  before  the  flood.  (L.) 

L.  a7ite,  before ;  diluuiu7Ji,  deluge ;  see  de¬ 
luge  (below). 

deluge.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  deluge.  -  L. 
diluuhwi,  a  washing  away.  —  L.  di-lue7'e, 
to  wash  away. 

dilute.  (L.)  L.  dilutus,  pp.  of  di-hie7'e, 
to  wash  away,  also  to  mix  with  w’ater. 

laundress,  a  washerwoman.  (F.  —  L.) 
Formed  by  adding  F.  suffix  -ess^  to  M.E. 
laimder  or  lavaTider,  a  washerv^oman.  — 
O.F.  Iava7idie7'e,  ^a  launderesse  or  washing- 
woman  ;  ’  Cot.  —  Low  L.  lauanderia  (same). 
■»  L.  Iaua7td-us ,  fut.  pass.  part,  of  lauare, 
to  wash.  Der.  laimdr-y  =  launder-y . 

lava.  (Ital.  — L.)  Ital.  lava,  a  stream 
(esp.  of  molten  rock).  — L.  lauare,  to  wash, 
lave. 

lavender,  a  plant.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.) 

M.  E.  lavendre,  the  r  being  an  E.  addition. 
—  F.  lavande,  lavender;  Cot.  —  Ital.  la- 
vanda,  lavender ;  used  for  being  laid  in 
freshly  washed  linen.  —  Ital.  Iava7ida,  a 
washing.  —  L.  lauare,  to  wash. 

lotion,  a  washing,  external  medicinal 
application.  (L.)  L.  lotio7i-e77i,  acc.  of 
lotio,  a  washing. —  L.  lotus,  pp.  of  lauare, 
to  wash. 

Lavish,  profuse,  prodigal.  (E.)  Formerly 
spelt  lavish,  laves  \  also  lavy.  Formed 


with  suffix  dsh  (A.  S.  4sc)  from  the  ob¬ 
solete  verb  lave,  to  pour  out,  lade  out 
water;  M.E.  lauen,  to  bale  out  water, 
whence  the  metaphoTdcal  use  of  laueTt,  to 
give  bountifully.  *  He  lauez  hys  gyftez  ’  = 
God  lavishes  His  gifts ;  Allit.  Poems,  A. 
607.  It  answers  to  A.  S.  lafian,  gelafiaTZ 
(a  doubtful  word  in  Beowulf,  ed.  Grein, 
2722)  ;  Du.  laveTt,  G.  laben,  to  refresh. 
Cf.  Gk.  XaTTOL^iLv,  to  empty  out.  ^  The 
word  is  almost  certainly  E.,  but  was  prob. 
early  confused  with  lave.  Der.  lavish,  vb. 

Law ;  see  Lie  (i). 

Lawn  (i),  a  space  of  grass  -  covered 
ground,  a  glade.  (F.  —  G.  or  C.)  M.  E. 
laund  (the  d  has  been  dropped).  —  O.  F. 
lande,  ^a  land  or  laund,  a  wild,  untilled, 
shrubby,  or  grassy  plain ; "  Cot.  Cf.  Ital. 
and  Span,  landa,  a  heath,  p.  Of  disputed 
origin  ;  referred  by  Littre  to  G.  laftd  (  —  E. 
Ia7ta),  open  country ;  and  by  Diez  to  Bret. 
laTtn,  a  bushy  shrub,  of  which  the  pi. 
Ia7i7t07t  means  'waste  lands.’  Perhaps  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing ;  for  E.  and  G. 
Ia7id  may  be  the  same  as  Irish  Ia7t7z,  an 
(enclosed)  piece  of  land,  if  the  sense  of 
'  enclosure  ’  be  not  original.  Cf.  W.  Ila7t, 
Gael,  la7^7^,  an  enclosure,  piece  of  land. 

Lawn  (2),  fine  linen.  (F.  —  G.  or  C.  ?) 
Richardson  supposes  it  to  be  a  corruption 
of  O.  F.  IhioTt,  '  a  fine,  thin,  or  open-w’aled 
linnen;  also  lawn;’  Cot.  But  this  seems 
impossible.  Nor  can  it  well  be  from  Span. 
lo7ia,  coarse  sail-cloth.  We  are  driven  to 
suppose  (with  Wedgwood)  that  it  is  a 
peculiar  use  of  lawn  (i),  which  was  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  vista  through  trees,  and 
might  hence  be  applied  to  a  transparent 
covering.  (More  light  is  needed  as  to  the 
use  and  histo7y  of  the  word.) 

Lawyer;  see  Lie  (i). 

Lax,  slack.  (L.)  L.  laxus,  slack,  loose. 
Allied  to  Lag. 

laxative,  loosening.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  lax- 
atif.  —  L.  laxatiuus,  loosening.  —  L.  laxatus, 
pp.  of  laxare,  to  loosen.  —  L.  laxus,  lax. 

lazy,  slow,  slothful.  (F.  — L.)  We  find 
the  verb  to  laze.  ‘  S'e7tdorviir  en  se7itinelle, 
to  laze  it*  &c. ;  Cot.  The  -y  is  an  E.  adj. 
addition,  as  in  shm-y,  murky  ;  and  laze  is 
from  M.  E.  lasche,  lache,  lashe,  slow  (Pals¬ 
grave,  Chaucer).  —  O.  F.  lasche  (F.  Idche), 

‘  slack,  loose,  .  .  weak,  faint,  .  .  remisse, 
slow,’  &c.  ;  Cot.  —  Low  L.  lascus^,  not 
found,  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  L.  laxus, 
lax,  loose  ;  cf.  Ital.  lasco,  lazy. 

lease  (i),  to  let  a  tenement.  (F.  — L.) 
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F.  laisser,  to  let  go.-L.  laxare yio  slacken, 
let  go.  — L.  laxuSy  loose. 

lessee.  (F.  —  L.)  O.Y,  lesse 
of  lesser y  later  laissevy  to  let  go  (lease). 

leash,  a  thong  to  hold  in  a  dog.  (F.  — 
L.)  M.  E.  lees.^O,Y,  lesse  (F.  laisse^y  a 
leash. -Low  L.  laxa,  a  thong,  a  loose  rope. 

-  L.  laxusy  slack.  ^  A  leash  of  three  was 
the  number  usually  leashed  together. 

relax.  (L.)  L.  relaxarey  to  relax.  —  L. 

again ;  laxare^  to  slacken, 
release.  (F.-L.)  M.E.  relesseity  re- 
lesen.  —  O.  F.  relessier  (F.  relaisser),  to  relax. 

-  L.  relaxarey  to  relax  (above). 

Lay  (i),  to  place  ;  see  Lie  (i). 

Lay  (2),  a  song,  poem.  (F.  — C.)  M.  E. 
lai.  -  O.  F.  laiy  said  to  be  a  Breton  word. 
Not  preserved  in  Breton,  but  it  answers  to 
Irish  laoiy  laoidhy  a  song,  poem,  Gael. 
laoidhy  a  verse,  hymn,  sacred  poem  ;  cf.  W. 
llaisy  a  voice,  sound.  Perhaps  these  Celtic 
words  are  allied  to  A.  S.  leo^y  G.  liedy  a 
song ;  Goth.  liuthoUy  to  sing. 

Lay  (3),  pertaining  to  the  laity.  (F.— 

L. -Gk.)  M.E.  lay.^O.Y.  laiy  secular. 

-  L.  laicus.  -  Gk.  XaiKoSy  belonging  to  the 
people.  — Gk.  Aaos  (Attic  Aecus),  the  people. 

laic.  (L.-Gk.)  L. (above), 
laity,  the  lay  people.  (F.  — L.-Gk. ; 
•with  F.  suffix),  A  coined  word  ;  from  layy 
adj.  (above) ;  cf.  gaie-ty  from  gayy  &c. 
Layer;  see  Lie  (i). 

Lazar,  a  leper.  (F.  — L.-Gk. —  Heb.) 

M.  E.  lazar.  —  L.  lazare.  —  L.  Lazarus .  — 
Gk.  Ad^aposy  the  name  of  the  beggar  in 
Luke,  x^.  20  ;  contracted  from  Heb.  name 
EleaLr.^Ueb.  EVazary  he  whom  God 
helps.  Der.  lazar-ettOy  a  plague-hospital, 
Ital.  lazzaretto. 

Lazy ;  see  Lax. 

Lea,  Lay,  Ley, a  meadow.  (E.)  M.E. 
layy  ley,  untilled  land.  A.  S.  ledhy  led 
(gen.  ledge) y  a  lea  ;  cf.  Hced-ledhy  i.e.  Plad- 
leigh.  Cognate  with  prov.  G.  lohy  a  morass, 
low  plain.  Low  G.  logey  Belg.  loo  as  in 
Water-loo  ;  also  with  Lithuan.  laukasy  an 
open  field,  L.  lucuSy  a  glade,  open  space  in 
a  wood.  (VRUK).  Grig,  ‘a  clearing.’ 
Allied  to  Lucid. 

Lead  (i),  to  conduct;  see  Lode. 

Lead  (2),  a  metal.  (E.)  M.E.  leed. 
A.  S.  ledd.  +Du.  loody  Swed.  lody  Dan.  lody 
G.  lothy  M.  H.  G.  I6t. 

Leaf.  (E.)  M.  E.  leefy  pi.  hues  (  =  leves). 
A.S.  neut.,pl.  /^^/.  +  Du.  loofy  foliage; 
Icel.  laufy  Swed.  Idfy  Dan,  IdVy  Goth,  laufsy 
G.  laub.  Orig.  a  strip  or  scale,  thin  slice ; 


allied  to  Russ,  lepestey  a  leaf,  Lithuan.  Idpas, 
a  leaf,  Gk.  AeVos,  a  scale ;  Russ.  lupitOy  to 
peel,  Lith.  luptiy  to  strip. 

lobby,  a  small  hall,  passage.  (Low  L. 

—  G.)  Prob.  from  an  O.  F.  lobie^y  not 
recorded.  —  Low  L.  lobiay  a  portico,  gallery, 
covered  way.  —  M.  H.  G.  loubOy  an  arbour, 
bower,  open  way  up  to  the  upper  story  of 
a  house  (as  in  a  Swiss  chalet) ;  mod.  G. 
laubey  a  bower.  Orig.  made  with  foliage. 
-M.  H.  G.  loub  (G.  laub)y  a  leaf  (above). 

lodge,  a  small  house,  cot,  resting-place. 
(F.-G.)  M.E.  logey  logge.  -  O.  F.  loge\ 
cf.  Ital.  loggiay  Low  L.  lobiay  a  gallery.— 
O.  H.  G.  loubdy  M.  H.  G.  loubOy  an  arbour 
(above). 

League  (i),  an  alliance ;  see  Ligament. 
League  (2),  about  three  miles.  (F.  — L. 

—  C.)  O. F.  legue  (Roquefort);  F.  lieue, 

—  Low  L.  legay  leuca ;  L.  leucay  a  Gallic 
mile  ;  a  word  of  Celtic  origin.  Cf.  Bret. 
leoy  lev,  a  league ;  also  leu  (in  Vannes). 

Leaguer,  a  camp  ;  see  Lie  (i). 

Leak.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  leken.  —  Icel.  lekay 
to  drip,  dribble,  leak  as  a  ship  ;  Swed.  Idcka, 
Dan.  Icekke.  +Du.  lekke^iy  G.  leckcfiy  to  leak, 
drop ;  A.  S.  leccaUy  to  wet.  (Base  LAK.) 
^  The  mod.  E.  word  is  Scand.  ;  not  from 
A.S.  leccan.  Der.  leaky  sb.,  from  Icel. leki, 
a  leak.  Allied  to  Lack  (i). 

Leal,  loyal ;  see  Legal. 

Lean  (i),  to  incline,  stoop.  (E.)  M.E. 
lenen.  A.  S.  hldna^t,  to  make  to  lean, 
weak  verb  ;  cf.  A.  S.  hliuiatiy  to  lean,  weak 
verb.-pOan.  Iceuey  Swed.  Idnay  causal  forms; 
G.  leJiTiefiy  intrans.  -J-  L.  •■cli7iarey  in  i^i- 
clifiarey  to  incline  ;  Gk.  fcXivcLVy  to  cause  to 
lean,  make  to  bend.  KRI.) 

lean  (2),  slender, frail.  (E.)  M.  E.  lene. 
A.  S.  hld^zey  lean  ;  orig.  bending,  stooping, 
hence  thin  ;  cf.  L.  decliuiSy  declining. 
A.S.  hldenany  to  lean  (above). 

Leap.  (E.)  •  M.  E.  lepeuy  pt.  t.  leepy  pp. 
lopen.  A.  S.  hledpaUy  pt.  t.  hleopy  to  run, 
jump.  ^Du.  loopeUy  Icel.  hlaupay  Dan.  lobey 
Swed.  Idpay  Goth.  hlaupa^Zy  G,  laufetiy 
chiefly  in  the  sense  ‘  to  run. 

elope,  to  run  away.  (Du.)  From  Du. 
ontlooperiy  to  evade,  elope,  run  away;  by 
substituting  the  familiar  prefix  e-  for  Du, 
out-.  This  prefix  =  G.  ent-  =  A.  S.  ^  and- ; 
see  Answer.  Du.  loopeUy  to  run,  is  cog¬ 
nate  with  leap  (above). 

interloper,  an  intruder.  (L.  and  Du.) 
Lit.  ‘  a  runner  between coined  from  L. 
intery  between  ;  and  Du.  loopery  a  runner, 
from  loopeUy  to  run. 
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lapwing,  a  bird.  (E.)  M.  E.  lappe 
winke.  A.  S.  hledpewincei  lit.  ‘  one  whc 
turns  about  in  running.*  —  A.  S.  hledp-cL7i 
to  run ;  wince^,  one  who  turns ;  see  Winch 
orlop,  a  deck  of  a  ship.  (Du.)  For¬ 
merly  orlope  (Phillips).  Contracted  from 
Du.  overloop^  a  running  over,  a  deck  of  a 
ship,  an  orlope  (Sewel).  So  called  because 
it  traverses  the  ship,  —  Du.  ovcvj  over ; 
loopen,  to  run  ;  see  elope  (above). 

Learn,  (E.)  M.  E.  lernen.  A.  S. 
leornian.  +G.  lerne^t,  to  learn.  From  Teut. 
base  LIS,  to  find  out ;  whence  also  A.  S. 
l^ran  (G.  lehrcn),  to  teach.  And  see 
Last  (2). 

lore,  learning.  (E.)  Vl.Y.Jore  {^loor). 
A.  S.  lar^  lore.  This  answers  to  a  Goth, 
form  laisa  *  (not  found),  from  Goth,  lais,  I 
have  found  out,  pt.  t.  of  letsan^  to  find  out ; 
see  Last  (2).  [The  change  from  j*  to  r  is 
common ;  see  iron,  hare?^  +  Du.  leer,  G. 

lehre,  O.  H.  G.  lira,  doctrine ;  of  similar 
origin. 

Lease  (i),  to  let  tenements;  see  Lax. 
Lease  (2),  to  glean.  (E.)  M.E.  lesen, 
A.S.  lesan,  to  gather.  4- Du.  lezen,  to  gather, 
to  read ;  G.  lesen ;  Goth,  lisan,  pt.  t.  las,  to 
gather. 

Leash.  (F.  —  L.);  see  Lax. 

Leasing,  a  falsehood  ;  see  Loose. 
Least ;  see  Less. 

Leather.  (E.)  M.  E.  lether.  A.  S.  le^er. 
+Du.  leder,  Icel.  le^r,  Dan.  Iceder,  Swed. 
Idder,  G.  leder,  leather.  Der.  leather-n. 
Leave  (i),  to  quit ;  see  Live. 

Leave  (2),  permission;  see  Lief. 
Leaven ;  see  Levity, 

Lecher;  see  Lick. 

Lectern,  Lecturn,  a  reading-desk. 
(Low  L.  —  Gk.)  Corrupted  from  Low  L. 
lecti'inuTn,  a  reading  desk,  pulpit ;  we  find 
hi.  E.  leterone,  lectoTyie,  lectrone,  lectrun 
(Prompt.  Parv.).  -  Low  L.  lectrufn,  a  pulpit. 
—  Gk.  XkKTpov,  a  couch  ;  also  a  rest  or  sup¬ 
port  for  a  book.  Akin  to  Gk.  Kkyps,  a 
couch,  bed;  cf.  L.  lectus,  a  couch.  Allied 
to  Lie  (i).  ^  Observe  that  it  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  lecture. 

Lection,  Lecture ;  see  Legend. 
Ledge,  Ledger;  see  Lie  (i). 

Lee,  a  sheltered  place ;  part  of  a  ship 
away  from  the  wind.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  lee, 
shelter.  -  Icel.  hie,  lee  (of  a  ship)  ;  Dan.  Ice, 
Swed.  /(2, 4"Du.  lij  \  A.S.  hied,  hleow,  a 
covering,  a  shelter,  whence  prov.  E.  lew, 
warm,  also  a  shelter.  See  Lukewarm. 
^  The  peculiar  use  is  Scand. ;  yet  the 
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pronunciation  lew-ard,  for  lee~ward^  pre¬ 
serves  the  E.  lew. 

Leech  (i),  a  physician.  (E.)  M.E. 
leche.^  A.  S.  Icece,  one  who  heals  ;  cf.  A.  S. 
lacnian,  to  heal. + Icel.  Iceltnir,  Dan.  Icege^ 
Sw’ed.  Idkare,  Goth,  leikeis,  a  leech ;  Icel. 
IcBkna,  Dan.  Icege,  Swed.  Idka,  Goth,  leiki- 
non,  to  heal. 

leech  (2),  a  blood-sucking  worm.  (E.) 
A.  S.  l<kce,  lit,  ‘  the  healer  ;*  the  same  word 
as  the  above. 

Leech  (3),  Leach,  the  border  or  edge 
of  a  sail  at  the  sides.  (Scand.)  Icel.  lik,  a 
leech-line  ;  Swed.  lik,  Dan.  lig,  a  bolt-rope. 
+0.  Du.  lyken,  a  bolt-rope  (Sewel). 
Leek.  (E.)  M.E.  leek.  A.S.  ledc.^ 
Du.  look,  Icel.  laukr,  Dan.  log,  Swed.  Idk, 
G.  lauch.  Der.  gar-lic,  chardock,  hem¬ 
lock  (latter  syllable). 

Leer,  a  sly  look.  (E.)  The  verb  is  a 
development  from  the  sb.,  which  is  an  old 
word.  M.  E.  lere,  the  cheek,  face,  com¬ 
plexion,  mien ;  usually  in  a  good  sense,  but 
Skelton  has  it  in  a  bad  sense.  A.  S.  hleor, 
the  cheek ;  hence,  the  face,  look,  mien.+ 
Icel.  hlyr,  the  cheek.  ^  Allied  to  Du. 
loeren,  to  peep,  peer,  which  is  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Du.  loeren,  to  lurk.  See 
Lower  (2). 

Lees,  dregs  of  wine.  (F.)  PI.  of  a  sing, 
form  lee,  not  used.  -  F.  lie,  ‘  the  lees ;’  Cot. 
Low^  L.  lia,  pi.  lice,  lees  (loth  cent.). 
Origin  unknown. 

Left,  the  weaker  hand.  (E.)  M.  E.  left, 
lift,  luft.  A.  S.  left',  Mr.  Sweet  points  out 
that  ‘  inanis,  left,'  occurs  in  a  gloss  (Mone, 
Quellen,  i.  443),  and  that  the  same  MS. 
has  senne  for  synne  (sin) ;  so  that  left  is 
for  lyft,  with  the  sense  ^worthless’  or 
'weak;*  cf.  A.S.  lyft-ddl,  palsy.+North 
Fries,  leeft,  leefter  hond,  left  hand;  O.  Du. 
luft,  lucht,  left.  p.  The  form  of  the  base 
is  LUB  ;  prob.  allied  to  Lop.  ^  iVot 
allied  to  L.  Iceuus,  Gk.  Xatos. 

Leg.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  leg  (pi.  legges).^ 
Icel.  le££r,  a  leg ;  Dan.  Iceg,  the  calf  of  the 
leg ;  Swed.  Idgg  (the  same). 

Legacy ;  see  Legal. 

Legal,  pertaining  to  the  law.  (F.  — L.) 
F.  legal.  —  L.  legal.  —  L.  leg-,  stem  of 

lex,  law,  cognate  with  E.  law.  p.  The  lit. 
sense  is  'that  which  lies,*  that  which  is 
fixed ;  cf.  Gk.  Kiirai  vofxos,  the  law  is  fixed, 
from  K€ifxai,  I  lie.  LAGH.) 

allege.  (F.  — L.)  M.'E.  alegen,  aleggen, 
—  F.  alleguer,  ‘to  alleadge,’  Cot.  —  L.  al- 
legare,  to  send,  dispatch;  also  to  bring 
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forward,  mention.  —  L.  al-  (for  ad)^  to  ; 
legare,  to  send,  appoint,  from  leg-,  stem  of 
lex  law. 

alloy,  a  due  proportion  in  mixing  metals. 
(F.-L.)  Formerly  M.  E. 

O.  F.  a  lai,  a  lei,  according  to  rule.  - 
L.  ad  legem,  according  to  rule  or  law,  a 
phrase  used  with  reference  to  the  mixing 
of  metals  in  coinage  (Ducange).  The 
Span,  ley  means  (i)  law,  (2),  alloy ;  whence 

alear,  to  alloy.  t  \  v 

colleague,  a  partner.  (t.-E.)  r. 

collegue.^h.  collega,  a  partner  in  office. - 
F.  col-  {^con-,  for  cum),  with;  legare,  to 
send  on  an  embassy;  see  legate  (below). 

college,  an  assembly,  seminary .  (F.  —  L.) 

F.  college.  -  L.  collegium,  society  of  col¬ 
leagues  or  persons.  “  L.  collega,  a  colleague 

(above).  /t  \  t 

delegate,  a  chosen  deputy.  (E.)  L,. 

delegatus,  pp.  of  de-legare,  to  depute,  ap¬ 
point.  ,  , 

leal,  loyal,  true.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
Norman  F.  leal,  O.  F.  leial,  legal,  hence, 
just,  loyal. -L.  legalis,  legal.  Doublets, 
legal,  loyal, 

legacy.  (L.)  M.  E.  legacie ;  a  coined 
word  (as  if=E.  legatia'^,  not  found)  from 
L.  legatum,  a  bequest,  neut.  of  pp.  of 
legare,  to  appoint,  bequeath ;  see  below. 

legate,  a  commissioner.  (F .  —  L.)  M .  E. 
legate.^0.  F.  legal,  a  pope’s  ambassador. 
-E.  legatus,  a  deputy;  pp.  of  legare,  to 
appoint. -L.  leg-,  stem  of  lex,  law. 

legatee.  (L. ;  with  F.  suffix.)  A  bar¬ 
barous  word ;  coined  from  E.  legat-us,  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  F .  suffix  -e  ( =  L.  -atus), 
legislator.  (E.)  L.  legislator,  a  pro¬ 
poser  of  a  law.  —  L.  legis ,  gen.  of  lex,  a 
law;  lator,  a  proposer,  lit.  bringer,  from 
latum  {=tlatum),  to  bear,  bring,  from 
.y^TAL ;  see  Tolerate.  Der.  legislate,  &c. 

legist.  (F. -E.)  ^  O.  F.  legiste  (F. 
legiste). E.  legtsta,  one  skilled  in 
the  laws.  -  L.  leg-,  stem  of  lex,  law  (with 
Gk.  suffix  -ista  -  ktttjs). 

legitimate.  (L.)  Low  L.  legitimatus, 
pp.  of  legitimare,  to  declare  to  be  lawful.  — 
L.  legitimus,  according  to  law.  -  L. 
crude  form  of  lex,  law  ;  with  suffix  -ti-mus. 

loyal,  faithful.  (F.  — L.)  F.  loyal  (Cot.). 
-L.  legalis,  legal  (hence  just,  loyal);  see 
Legal  (above). 

relegate,  to  consign  to  exile.  (L.) 
From  pp.  of  L.  re-legare,  to  send  away, 
remove. 

Legend,  a  marvellous  story.  (F.-L.) 


M.  E.  legende.  —  O.  F.  legende,  a  legend, 
story.  —  Low  L.  legenda,  a  legend ;  L. 
legenda,  neut,  pi.  things  to  be  read.-L. 
legendus,  fut.  pass.  part,  of  legere,  to  read, 
orig.  to  gather,  collect. +Gk.  \iyuv,  to  tell, 
speak.  (Base  LAG.) 

coil  (i),  to  gather  together.  (F.-L.) 
^Coiled  up  in  a  cable;’  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  -  O.  F.  coillir,  to  collect.  -  L. 
colligere ;  see  collect  below. 

collect,  vb.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  collecter, 
to  collect  money  (Roquefort).  —  Low  L. 
collectare  (the  same),  from  collect  a,  a  col¬ 
lection,  orig.  fern,  of  pp.  of  colligere,  to 
collect.  -  L.  col-  (  =  con-  =  cwn),  with ;  legere, 
to  gather. 

collect,  sb.  (L.)  Low  L.  collecta,  a 
collection  in  money,  an  assembly  for 
prayer,  hence  a  short  prayer ;  see  the 
word  above. 

cull,  to  collect,  select.  (F.  — L.)  M.E. 
cullen.  —  O.  F.  coillir,  cuillir,  to  collect ; 
see  coil  (i)  above. 

diligent,  industrious.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F. 
diligent.  diligent-,  stem  of  diligens, 
careful,  diligent,  lit.  loving  (fond)  ;  pres, 
pt.  of  diligere,  to  love,  select,  lit.  choose 
between. -L.  di-  {  =  dis-),  apart;  legere,  to 
choose. 

elect,  chosen.  (L.)  L.  electus,  pp.  of 
eligere,  to  choose  out.  —  L.  e,  out ;  legere, 
to  choose.  ^ 

elegant,  choice,  neat.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F. 
elegant.  —  L.  elegant-,  stem  of  elegans,  taste¬ 
ful,  neat.  —  L.  e,  out ;  leg-,  base  of  legere, 
to  choose. 

eligible.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  eligible, 

L.  eligibilis,  fit  to  be  chosen. -L.  eligere, 
to  choose  ;  see  elect  above. 

intellect.  (F.  -  L. )  O.  F.  intellect.  - 
L.  intellectus,  perception,  discernment.  — 
L.  intellectus,  pp.  of  intelligere,  to  dis¬ 
cern. -L.  for  inter,  between;  legere, 

to  choose. 

intelligence.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  intelligence. 
—  L.  intelligentia,  perception.  —  L.  intel¬ 
ligent-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  intelligere,  to 

discern,  understand  (above).  ^ 

intelligible.  (F.  — L.)  F.  intelligible. 
-  L.  intelligibilis,  perceptible  to  the  senses. 
-L.  intelligere,  to  discern  (above). 

lection,  a  reading,  portion  to  be  read. 
(L.)  From  L.  lectio,  a  reading. -L.  lectus, 
pp.  of  legere,  to  read. 

lecture,  a  discourse.  (F .  —  L.)  I* .  lec¬ 
ture,  a  reading.  —  Low  L.  lectura,  a  com¬ 
mentary.  —  L.  lectus,  pp.  of  legere,  to  read. 
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legible,  readable.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  le¬ 
gible.  —  L.  legibiliSf  legible.  —  L.  legere,  to 
read. 

legion,  a  large  body  of  soldiers.  (F.  — 
L.)  M.  E.  legioun.^O.  F.  legion.  le- 
gione^Uf  acc.  of  legio,  a  Roman  legion,  body 
of  from  4200  to  6000  men.  —  L.  legeref  to 
gather,  select  a  band. 

legume,  a  pod.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  legume^ 
pulse,  a  pod.  —  L.  Iegu7nen  (stem  legu7nin-^, 
pulse,  bean -plant;  applied  to  a  crop  that 
can  be  picked  (not  cut).  —  L.  legerej  to 
gather.  Der.  legUTnht-ous. 

lesson.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  lesson.  —  F. 
lego7i.  —  L.  lectioneTn,  acc.  of  lectio^  a  read¬ 
ing;  see  lection  (above).  Doublet,  lec¬ 
tion. 

neglect.  (L.)  L.  neglectus,  pp.  of  neg- 
ligere,  to  neglect  (put  for  nec-ligere).  —  L. 
nec,  nor,  not,  contr.  form  of  neque ;  legere^ 
to  gather,  select. 

negligence.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  negligence. 
—  L.  neglige7ztia,  carelessness.  —  L.  negli¬ 
gent-,  stem  of  pres.  part,  of  negligere,  to 
neglect  (above). 

predilection,  a  choosing  beforehand. 
(L.)  From  'L.prce,  before  ;  dilectio,  choice, 
from  di-ligere^  to  choose ;  see  diligent 
(above). 

recollect,  to  remember.  (F.  —  L.)  Lit. 
'  to  gather  again ;  ’  from  re-  (prefix)  and 
collect ;  see  collect  (above). 

select,  choice.  (L.)  L.  selectus,  pp.  of 
seligez'c,  to  choose.  —  L.  se-,  apart ;  legere, 
to  pick,  choose.  Der.  select,  verb. 
Legerdemain ;  see  Levity. 
Leger-line  ;  see  Levity. 

Legible,  Legion  ;  see  Legend. 
Legislator,  Legist ;  see  Legal, 
Legitimate ;  see  Legal.- 
Legume  ;  see  Legend. 

Leisure  ;  see  Licence. 

Leman,  Lemman ;  see  Lief. 

Lemma,  an  assumption.  (L.  — Gk.)  L. 
Ie7n77ia.  —  Gk.  Xruxfia,  a  thing  taken  ;  in 
logic,  a  premiss  taken  for  granted.  — Gk. 
€t-\7jfjLfJLai,  perf.  pass,  of  Xafx^aveLv,  to  take 
(base  Xa^-) ;  cf.  Skt.  rabh,  to  take,  (y^ 
RABH.) 

dilemma,  a  perplexity.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
dile77i77ia.  —  Gk.  d'lXrjfjLfjLa,  a  double  proposi¬ 
tion  or  argument  in  which  one  is  caught 
between  two  difficulties.  —  Gk.  diaXa^ifidvo- 
fiai,  I  am  caught  between.  —  Gk.  did,  be¬ 
tween  ;  Xaii^dv€LV,  to  take,  catch. 
Lemming,  Leming,  a  kind  of  Norwe¬ 
gian  rat.  (Norweg.)  Norweg.  Ie77iende\ 


also  occurring  as  hmfnlng,  limende,  &c. 
Cf.  Swed.  IcTnel,  a  lemming.  Origin  ob¬ 
scure  ;  Aasen  derives  it  from  Norweg. 
IcTnja,  to  strike,  beat,  maim,  lit.  ‘  lame,’ 
and  explains  it  to  mean  ‘  destroying ;  * 
from  the  destruction  committed  by  them ; 
see  Lame.  But  the  word  may  be  Lapp ; 
the  Lapp  name  is  lou7nek. 

Lemon.  (F.  —  Pers.)  Formerly  limon. 

—  F.  Ihnon.  —  Pers.  limtizi,  Iwiund,  a  lemon, 
citron. 

Lemur,  a  nocturnal  animal.  (L.)  L, 
le7)iur,  a  ghost ;  so  nicknamed  by  natural¬ 
ists  from  its  nocturnal  habits. 

Lend ;  see  Loan. 

Length ;  see  Long. 

Lenient,  mild.  (L.)  From  pres.  part, 
of  L.  lenire,  to  soothe.  —  L.  leziis,  soft, 
mild. 

lenity.  (L.)  Englished  from  L.  leztitas, 
mildness.  — L.  leztis  (above). 

relent.  (F.  —  L.)  Altered  from  F.  ra- 
le7ttir,  to  slacken,  to  relent  (cf.  L.  relen- 
tescere,  to  slacken).  — F.  ra-,  put  for  re-a- 
(L.  re-ad') ;  L.  lentus,  slack,  slow,  allied 
to  leziis,  gentle  (above). 

Lens,  a  piece  of  glass  used  in  optics. 
(L.)  So  called  from  the  resemblance  of  a 
double-convex  lens  to  the  shape  of  the  seed 
of  a  lentil.  —  L.  lens,  a  lentil. 

lentil,  a  plant.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  lentil. 

—  O.  F.  lentille.  —  L.  lenticula,  a  little  len¬ 
til  ;  double  dimin.  of  leziti-,  crude  form  of 
lezts,  a  lentil. 

Lent,  a  fast  of  40  days,  beginning  with 
Ash-Wednesday.  (E.)  The  fast  is  in 
spring-time ;  the  old  sense  is  simply  spring. 
M.  E.  lent,  lenten.  A.  S.  lencten,  the  spring ; 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  lang,  long, 
because  in  spring  the  days  lengthen ;  this 
is  possible.  +  Du.  lente,  spring ;  G.  lenz, 
O.  H.  G.  lenzht,  Ie7tgize7i.  Der.  lentezi, 
adj.,  from  A.  S.  Ie7tcten,  sb. 

Lentil ;  see  Lens. 

Lentisk,  the  mastic-tree.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
lentisque.  —  L.  lezitiscuTn,  lezitiscus,  named 
from  the  clamminess  of  its  resin. —  L.  lent¬ 
us,  sticky,  pliant.  See  Lenient. 

Leo,  a  lion.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  leo.  —  Gk. 
Xkosv,  a  lion.  We  also  find  Du.  leeuw,  G. 
Idwe,  Russ,  lev* ,  Lithuan.  I'evas,  lavas,  a 
lion.  Cf.  Heb.  IdbV ,  a  lion. 

leopard.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  leopard. 

—  L.  leopardus.  —  Gk.  XeoTrapbos,  a  leopard ; 
supposed  to  be  a  mongrel  between  a  pard 
(panther)  and  a  lioness.  —  Gk.  Xeo-,  for 
Xkwv,  a  lion ;  irdpdos,  a  pard. 
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lion.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F.  lion.  -  L.  leo- 
neni,  acc.  of  leo  ;  see  Leo  (above). 

Leper.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  The  sense  bas 
changed ;  lepve  formerly  meant  the  dis¬ 
ease  itself;  and  what  we  now  call  a  leper 
was  called  a  leprous  man.  *  The  lepre  of 
him  was  clensid ;  ’  Wyclif,  Matt.  viii.  3-“‘ 
F.  lepre,  *  a  leprosie ;  ’  Cot.  -■  L.  lepra.  — 
Gk.  Xinpa,  leprosy ;  so  called  because  the 
skin  scales  off.  —  Gk.  \eTrpos,  scaly,  scabby. 
-  Gk.  \€7ros,  a  scale. -Gk.  kUciv,  to  peel, 
-f  Russ,  lupile,  Lithuan.  lupti,  to  peel.  (V 
LAP.) 

lepidoptera,  a  term  applied  to  insects 
whose  wings  are  covered  with  scales.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  X^mdo-,  crude  form  of  AeTrty,  a  scale ; 
TTT€pd,  pi.  of  iTTepov,  a  wing  (allied  to  E. 
feather'). 

leprosy.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  A  coined 
word,  from  the  adj.  leprous  ;  which  is  from 
F.  lepreux  =  \..  leprosus,  afflicted  with 
i.e.  leprosy  (above). 

Leporine,  belonging  to  a  hare.  (L.)  L. 
leporinus,  adj.,  from  lepori-,  crude  form  of 
lepus,  a  hare. 

leveret.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  levrault,  *  a 
leveret,  or  young  hare ;  *  Cot.  The  suffix 
-ault—\^osN  L.  -aldus,  from  O.  H.  G.  wald, 
power,  common  as  a  suffix.  The  base  levr- 
is  from  L.  lepor-,  stem  of  lepus,  a  hare. 
Leprosy ;  see  Leper. 

Lesion,  an  injury.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  lesion, 
hurt ;  Cot.  —  L.  Icesionem,  acc.  of  IcBsio, 
an  injury.  —  L.  Icesus,  pp.  of  Iczdere,  to 
hurt. 

collide.  (L.)  L.  collidere,  to  dash  to¬ 
gether.  —  L.  col-  con- =  cum),  together; 
Icedere,  to  strike,  hurt.  Ler.  collis-ion 
(from  pp.  collis-us). 

elide.  (L.)  L.  e-lide7‘e,  to  strike  out. 
Der.  elis-ion  (from  pp.  elis-us). 

illision,  a  striking  against.  (L.)  From 
L.  illisio,  a  striking  against.  —  L.  illisus, 
pp.  of  under e,  to  strike  against.  —  L.  il- 
(for  ifi),  upon ;  Icedere,  to  strike. 

Less,  smaller.  (E.)  Used  as  comp,  of 
little,  but  from  a  different  root.  M.  E. 
less^,  lasse,  adj.,  les,  adv.  A.  S.  Icessa,  less, 
adj. ;  Ices,  adv.-f  O.  Fries,  lessa,  less.  p.  The 
positive  appears  in  Goth  las-iws,  feeble; 
Icel.  lasinn,  feeble,  ailing,  lasna,  to  decay. 
Der.  less-er,  a  double  comp. ;  less-en,  verb. 

least.  (E.)  M.  E.  lesn,  adj.,  lest,  adv. 
A.  S.  Icesast,  whence  Icest  by  contraction ;  a 
superlative  form  from  the  same  base  las-. 

lest,  for  fear  that,  that  not.  (E.)  Not 
for  least,  but  due  to  A.  S.  phrase  "tSy  Ices  tSe 
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=  for  the  reason  less  that ;  wherein  (for 
the  reason)  was  soon  dropped,  and  Ices  '^e 
coalesced  into  lest.  Here  /£^i‘  =  less,  adv.; 
and  is  the  indeclinable  relative, 
nevertheless;  see  Never, 

-less,  suffix ;  see  Loose. 

Lessee ;  see  Lax. 

Lesson ;  see  Legend. 

Lest ;  see  Less. 

Let  (i),  to  permit.  (E.)  M.  E.  leten, 
strong  verb,  pt.  t.  lat,  leet,  pp.  latent,  leten. 
A.  S.  Icetan,  letan,  pt.  t.  let,  leSt,  pp.  l<kten. 
+  Du.  laten  {Jiet,  gelaten) ;  Icel.  lata  {let, 
Idtinn)  ;  Dan.  lade,  Swed.  Idta,  Goth,  letan  ^ 
{lailot,  letans) ;  G.  lassen  {Hess,  gelassen). 
From  the  same  base  as  Late.  (Base  LAT.) 
Let  (2),  to  hinder ;  see  Late. 

Lethal,  deadly.  (F.  —  L. ;  or  L.)  F. 
lethal,  ‘  deadly ;’  Cot.  -  L.  lethalis,  for  letalis, 
mortal.  —  L.  letum,  death. 

Lethe,  oblivion.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  lethe. 
-  Gk.  \r\Qri,  a  forgetting;  the  river  of 
oblivion.  —  Gk.  \aQ-,  base  of  Xavedveiv,  to 
lie  hid  ;  see  Latent.  (^  RADH.) 

lethargy,  a  heavy  sleep.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
O.  F.  lethargie,  a  lethargy ;  Cot.  —  L.  leth- 
argia.  —  Gk.  KrjOapyLa,  drowsiness.  —  Gk. 
krjOapyos,  forgetful.  —  Gk,  oblivion 

(above). 

Letter ;  see  Liniment, 

Lettuce ;  see  Lacteal. 

Levant,  Levee ;  see  Levity. 

Level ;  see  Librate. 

Lever ;  see  Levity. 

Leveret ;  see  Leporine. 

Leviathan.  (L.  —  Heb.)  Late  L.  le~ 
viathan.  Job  xl.  20  (Vulgate).  —  Heb.  livyd- 
thdn,  an  aquatic  animal,  dragon,  serpent; 
named  from  its  twisting  itself  in  curves.  — 
Heb.  root  Idvdh,  to  cleave ;  Arab,  root 
lawa\  to  bend,  whence  lawd,  the  twisting 
or  coiling  of  a  serpent. 

Levigate,  to  make  smooth.  (L.)  Out 
of  use.  — L.  leuigatus,  pp.  of  leuigare,  to 
make  smooth.  —  L.  leu-is,  smooth ;  -ig-,  for 
agere,  to  make.  Cf.  Gk.  Aefos,  smooth. 
Levite,  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  (L.— 
Gk.  -  Heb.)  L.  Leuita.  -  Gk.  X^vLTrjs, 
Lev.  X.  32. -Heb.  Levi,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob. 

Levity,  lightness,  frivolity.  (L.)  From 
L.  leuitas,  lightness.  -  L.  leuis,  light.  Allied 

to  Light  (2).  „  X  X 

alleviate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  Low  L. 
alleuiare,  used  for  L.  alleuare,  to  lighten. 
L.  al-  (for  ac^,  to ;  Icuare,  to  lift,  lighten, 
from  letiis,  light. 
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elevate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  e-leuare, 
to  lift  up. 

leaven,  ferment.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  leuain. 

—  F.  levain.^\j.  leumnen,  an  alleviation; 
here  used  in  the  orig.  sense  of  ‘  that  which 
raises.’  —  L.  leuare.  to  raise.  —  L.  leuis, 
light. 

legerdemain,  sleight  of  hand.  (F.  -  L.) 
O.  F.  legier  de  inain,  lit.  light  of  hand. 
Cf.  Ital.  leggiere^  leggiero,  light.  The  O.  F. 
legier  answers  to  a  Low  L.  form  leuiarius 
made  by  adding  -arius  to  L.  leui-s,  light. 
F.  de  —  \^.  de,  of.  F.  main=-\^.  manunif 
acc.  of  manus,  a  hand. 

leger-line,  ledger-line,  in  music,  a 
short  line  added  above  or  below  the 
staff.  (F.  —  L.)  ViOY>tr\y  leger-line  \  where 
leger=Y.  leger  (formerly  legier),  light;  be¬ 
cause  these  lines  are  small  and  short.  See 
the  word  above. 

levant,  the  E.  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  levante,  E.  wind, 
eastern  country  or  part  (where  the  sun  rises). 

—  L.  leuant-,  stem  of  pres.  part,  of  leuare, 
to  raise ;  whence  se  leuare,  to  rise.  —  L. 
leuis,  light. 

levee,  a  morning  assembly.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  levee,  properly  fern,  of  pp.  of  lever,  to 
raise;  see  levy  (below). 

lever.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  levour,  -  F. 
leveur,  a  raiser,  lifter. —  L.  leuatorem,  acc. 
of  leuaior,  a  lifter. —  L.  leuare,  to  lift.  — L. 
leuis,  light. 

levy,  the  act  of  raising  men  for  an 
army ;  the  force  raised.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  levee, 

‘  a  levy,  or  levying  of  an  army ;  ’  Cot.  Fern, 
of  pp.  of  lever,  to  raise.  —  L.  leuare,  to 
raise.  — L.  leuis,  light. 

relevant.  (F.  — L.)  The  orig.  sense  is 
'  helpful ;  ’  hence,  of  use  for  the  matter  in 
hand.  —  F.  relevant,  pres.  part,  of  relever, 
to  raise  up,  assist,  help.  — L.  re-leuare,  to 
raise  again. 

relieve.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  releuen  (  =  re~ 
leven).m^¥,  relever,  to  raise  up,  relieve.— 

L.  re-leuare,  to  raise  again.  IDer.  relief, 

M.  E.  relef,  O.  F.  relef  (F.  relief),  a  sb. 
due  to  the  verb  relever, 

^  Lewd,  ignorant,  base.  (E.)  M.  E.  lewed, 
ignorant.  A.  S.  Icewed,  adj.,  ignorant,  hence 
lay,  belonging  to  the  laity  ;  the  orig. 
sense  was  enfeebled,  as  it  is  the  pp.  of 
Idewan,  to  weaken,  enfeeble.  A  more  usual 
sense  of  Icewan  is  to  betray ;  cf.  Goth. 
lewjan,  to  betray,  from  lew,  an  occasion, 
opportunity.  The  train  of  thought  runs 
thus;  occasion,  opportunity,  betrayal,  en- 


feeblement,  ignorance,  baseness,  licentious¬ 
ness. 

Lexicon.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Xc^ikov,  a  dic¬ 
tionary  ;  neut.  of  \€^ik6s,  adj.,  belonging 
to  words.  — Gk.  X4^i-s,  a  saying.  — Gk.  Key- 
€iv,  to  speak ;  see  Legend. 

Ley,  a  meadow ;  see  Lea. 

Liable ;  see  Ligament. 

Lias,  a  formation  of  limestone.  (F.  —  C.  ?) 
F.  lias,  formerly  liais.  Hois,  a  hard  free¬ 
stone.  Prob.  from  Bret.  Hack,  leach,  a 
stone  ;  cf.  Gael,  leac^  W.  llech,  a  flat  stone ; 
see  Cromlech. 

Lib  see  Lop. 

Libation,  the  pouring  forth  of  wine  in 
honour  of  a  deity.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  libation. 

—  L.  acc.  hbationein.  —  L.  libatus,  pp.  of 
libare,  to  taste,  sip,  pour  out.-f  Gk.  Xdi^€Lv, 
to  pour  out,  shed,  offer  a  libation.  Cf. 
Skt.  ri,  to  distil.  RI.) 

Libel  see  Library. 

Liberal.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  liberal  -  O.  F. 
liberal. liberalis,  befitting  a  free  man, 
generous.  -  L.  liber,  free.  Allied  to  libet,  it 
pleases,  it  is  one’s  pleasure ;  Skt.  lubh,  to 
desire. 

deliver.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  delivrer,  to 
set  free.  —  Low  L.  deliberare,  to  set  free.  — 
L.  de,  from ;  liberai'e,  to  free,  from  liber,  free. 

liberate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  liberare, 
to  set  free.  —  L.  liber,  free. 

libertine.  (L.)  Cf.  Acts,  iv.  9.  -  L. 
libertinus,  adj.,  belonging  to  a  freed  man, 
also  sb.,  a  freed  man  ;  later  applied  to 
denote  the  licentious  liberty  of  a  certain 
sect  (Acts,  iv.  9).  — L.  libertus,  a  freed  man. 

—  L.  liber,  free. 

liberty.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  libertee.  —  F. 
liberte.  —  L.  libertatem,  acc.  of  libertas,  free¬ 
dom.— L.  liber,  free. 

livery,  a  delivery,  a  thing  delivered,  uni¬ 
form  allowed  to  servants.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
liuere  {  =  livere,  three  syllables).  — F.  livree, 
^a  delivery  of  a  thing  that  is  given,  the  thing 
so  given,  a  livery ;  ’  Cot.  Orig.  fern,  of  pp. 
of  livrer,  to  deliver,  give  freely.  — L.  Ub- 
erare,  to  set  free,  give  freely ;  see  liberate 
(above). 

Libidinous,  lustful.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  libidin- 
eux.^¥.  libidinosus,  lustful.  — L.  libidin-^ 
crude  form  of  libido,  lust,  pleasure.  —  L. 
libet,  it  pleases.  Cf.  Skt.  lubh,  to  desire. 
Allied  to  Liberate. 

Library.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  librairie.  —  L. 
librarium,  a  book-case ;  neut.  of  librarius, 
belonging  to  books.  —  L.  libr-,  stem  of  liber, 
a  book,  orig.  the  bark  of  a  tree  (the 
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earliest  writing  material).  Cf.  Gk.  Xeiris, 

a  scale,  rind.  ^  tv/t  17 

libel,  a  written  accusation.  (L.)  M.  h,. 
libel,  a  brief  piece  of  writing. -L.  libellus, 
a  little  book,  a  notice  (Matt.  v.  31)  J  dimin. 

of  liber,  a  book  (above). 

Librate,  to  balance,  be  poised,  move 
slightly  when  balanced.  (L.)  The  verb  is 
rare,  and  due  to  the  sb.  libratiofi  (Kersey). 

—  L.  acc.  librationem,  a  poising. — 
tus,  pp.  of  librare,  to  balance. -^L.  libra,  a 
balance,  a  level;  also  a  pound  of  12  oz.+ 
Gk.  Kirpa,  a  pound  of  1 2  oz. 

deliberate,  carefully  weighed  and  con¬ 
sidered.  (L*)  L.  deliberatus,  pp. 
liberare,  to  consult.  —  L.  de,  thoroughly ; 
librare,  to  weigh,  from  libra,  a  balance.  ^ 
level,  an  instrument  for  determining 
that  a  thing  is  horizontal.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
liuel,  leuel  (Jivel,  level).  —  O.  F.  livel,  later 
spelling  liveau ;  mod.  F .  fiiveau,  a  level. 

-  L.  libella,  a  level ;  dimin.  of  libra,  a 
balance. 

Licence,  License,  leave,  abuse  ot  tree- 
dom.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  lycence.  -  F .  licence. 
-L.  licentia,  freedom  to  act.-L.  hcenU, 
from  licere,  to  be  allowable,  orig.  ‘to  be 
left  free.*  It  is  the  intrans.  form  connected 
with  L.  linquere,  to  leave.  (V  RIK-) 
licence^  more  usually  license,  verb. 

delinquent,  failing  in  duty.  (L.)  L. 
delinquent-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  delinquere, 
to  omit,  to  omit  one*s  duty.  “L.  de,  away, 
from ;  linquere,  to  leave. 

dereliction,  complete  abandonment. 
(L.)  L.  acc.  derelictionefn,  complete  neg¬ 
lect.  —  L.  derelictus,  pp.  of  derelinquere,  to 
forsake. -L.  de,  from;  re-linquere,  to  leave 

behind. 

illicit,  unlawful.  (F.  ""L.)  F.  illicite, 

‘  illicitous  ;’  Cot.  —  L.  illicitus,  not  allowed. 
-L.  il-  (for  in-),  not ;  licitus,  pp.  of  licere, 
to  be  allowed. 

leisure,  freedom  from  employment.  (F. 
-L.)  M.E.  leyser.^O.F.  leisir(F.loisir), 
leisure ;  orig.  an  infin.  mood,  meaning  ‘  to 
be  permitted.’  —  L.  licere,  to  be  permitted. 
^  The  spelling  is  bad ;  it  should  be  leiser 
or  leisir ;  pleasure  is  in  the  same  case. 

licentiate,  one  who  has  a  grant  to 
exercise  a  profession.  (L.)  Englished  from 
Low  L.  licentiatus,  pp.  of  licentiare,  to 
licence.  -L.  licentia,  licence;  see  Licence 
(above). 

licentious.  (F.-L.)  F.  licencieux.^ 
L.  licentiosus,  full  of  licence. -L.  licentia, 
licence  (above). 


relic,  a  memorial.  (F.  —  L.)  ^  Chiefly  in 
the  pi.;  M.E.  relikes. reliques,  s.  pi. 

‘  reliques  ;’  Cot.  -  L.  reliquias,  acc.  of  reli- 
quice,  pi.  remains. -L.  re-linquere,  to  leave 
behind. 

relict,  a  widow.  (L.)  L.  relicta,  fern, 
of  relictus,  pp.  of  re-linquere,  to  leave 
behind. 

relique ;  the  same  as  relic, 
reliquary,  a  casket  for  relics.  (F.  — L.) 

F.  reliquaire,  ‘  a  casket  wherein  reliques 
be  kept ;’  Cot.  -  Low  L.  reliquiariu7n 
(same).-L.  reliquia-,  crude  form  of  reli- 
relics;  see  relic  (above). 

Lichen,  a  moss.  (L.-Gk.)  L.  lichen. 
-Gk.  Xdixqv,  lichen,  tree-moss;  also,  an 
eruption  on  the  skin.  Generally  connected 
with  Gk.  Xdix^Lv,  to  lick  up;  from  its  en¬ 
croachment.  Cf.  Russ,  lishai,  a  lichen,  a 
tetter. 

Lich-gate ;  see  Like  (i)-  , 

Lick,  to  lap.  (E.)  M.  E.  likken.  A.  S. 
liccian.'\‘F)VL.  likken,  G.  lecken.  Of o^.  bi- 
laigon  (be-lick),  Russ,  lizate,  L.  hngere, 
Xeix^iv,  Skt.  lih,  rih,  to  lick.  (V  RIGH.) 
lecher.  (F.  -  G.)  M.  E.  lechur,  lechour. 

-  O.  F.  lecheor,  lit.  one  who  licks  up,  a  man 
addicted  to  gluttony  and  lewdness.  —  O.  F. 
lecher  (F.  lecher^,  to  lick.  —  O.  H.  G. 
lechSn  (G.  lecken),  to  lick  (above). 

relish,  to  taste  with  pleasure.  (F.  —  L. 
and  G.)  O.  F.  relecher,  to  lick  over  again. 

—  F.  re-,  again ;  lecher,  to  lick.  —  L.  re-, 
again ;  O.  H.  G.  lechon,  to  lick  (above). 

Licorice,  Liquorice.  (F.- L.-Gk.) 
M.E.  licoris.  -  O.F.  licorice^,  re¬ 
corded,  later  liquerice,  ‘  lickorice  ;’  Cot.  — 
L.  liquiritia,  liquorice ;  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  true  spelling  glycyrrhiza  {Fliny, 
Nat.  Hist.  xxii.  9.  ii).  — Gk.  ^XvKvppL^a, 
liquorice,  lit.  ‘sweet  root.  —  Gk.  yXvKv-s, 
sweet ;  root.  See  Dulcet  and  Wort. 
Lictor ;  see  Ligament. 

Lid,  a  cover.  (E.)  M.E.  lid.  A.  S. 
hlid,  a  lid.  -  A.  S.  hlid-en,  pp.  of  hlidan, 
to  cover.  +Du. 

l^  9  jr  T  T  7  *  j  7  *  J 

gateway,  gap,,  breach  ;  M.  H.  G.  ht,  hd,^ 
cover  (obsolete).  Cf.  Gk.  nXiaias,  a  fold¬ 
ing  door,  gate ;  allied  to  kXlvuv,  to  lean. 

(V  KRI.) 

Lie  (I),  to  rest,  abide.  (E.)  A  strong 
verb.  M.  E.  liggen,  lien,  pt.  t.  lay,  ley, 
pp.  leien,  lein.  A.  S.  licgan,  pt.  t.  pp* 
to;/.-bDu.  liggen,  Icel.  liggja,  Dan.  ligge, 
Swed.  liggci,  G.  liegen,  Goth,  ligan,  Rnss. 
lejate\  Lat.  base  leg-  (in  lectus,  5 
base  bed),  {jy/  LAGH.) 
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allay,  to  assuage.  (E.)  M.  E.  alaien, 
in  Gower,  C.  A.  iii.  ii,  273.  A.  S.  dlecga?i, 
to  lay  down,  lay  aside.  —  A.  S.  d,  prefix 
(answering  to  Goth,  us-,  G.  er-')  ;  lecgayi,  to 
lay ;  see  lay  below.  ^  It  seems  to  have 
been  confused  (in  sense  and  writing,  if  not 
in  speech)  with  M.  E.  aleggen^  to  alle\fiate, 
from  O.  F.  aleger  =  Low  L.  alleuiare,  to 
alleriate:  see  alleviate  under  Levity.  But 
the  for?}i  and  sound  remain  truly  English. 

belay,  to  fasten  a  rope.  (Du.)  Du.  be- 
legge7i,  to  overlay,  also  to  belay  a  rope.  — 
Du.  be-  (same  as  E.  be-')  \  legge^i,  to  lay, 
cognate  with  E.  lay. 

beleaguer,  to  besiege.  (Du.)  Du.  be- 
legeneyi,  to  besiege. —  Du.  be-  (same  as  E. 
be-)  ;  leger,  a  camp,  encamped  army  ;  see 
lair  (below). 4- G.  belagern,  from  lager,  a 
camp ;  Swed.  beldggra  \  Dan.  belcegge,  also 
beleire. 

lair,  den  or  retreat  of  a  vfild  beast.  (E.) 
hi.  E.  leir.  A.  S.  leger,  a  lair,  couch,  bed.  — 
A.  S.  Ieg-e7t,  pp.  of  licgaii^  to  lie  down,  rest. 
4  Du.  leger,  a  bed,  lair,  from  liggeyi ;  G. 
lager,  O.  H.  G.  legar,  a  couch,  from  O.H.G. 
liggaji,  to  lie  ;  Goth,  ligrs,  a  couch. 
Doublet,  leaguer  (below). 

law,  a  rule  of  action,  edict.  (E.)  hi.  E. 
lawl.  A.  S.  lagu  (not  common  ;  the  usual 
A.  S.  word  is  de).  The  sense  is  *  that  which 
lies,’  or  is  fixed  (cf.  Gk.  Keirat  vo^os,  the 
law  is  fixed,  from  Keifiai,  I  he).  — A.  S.  Iceg, 
pt.  t.  of  licgan,  to  lie.  40.  Sax.  lag\  Icel. 
log,  pi.  but  in  sing,  sense,  a  law,  from  lag, 
a  stratum,  order;  Swed.  lag’,  Dan.  lov. 
Cf.  L.  lex.  Der.  law-y-er  (cf.  saw-y-er). 

lay  (i),  to  cause  to  lie  do^^m,  set.  (E.) 
hi.  E.  Ieggc7i,  pt.  t.  hide,  pp.  leid.  A.  S. 
lecgan,  pt.  t.  legde,  pp.  gelegd;  causal  of 
licga7i,  to  lie.  4  Du.  Iegge7t,  Icel.  leggja, 
Dan.  Icegge,  Swed.  Idgga,  G,  lege7i,  Goth. 
lagjan. 

layer,  a  stratum,  tier,  bed.  (E.)  E. 
lay-er,  that  which  lays,  a  place  for  la}*ing 
or  propagating,  whence  it  means  a  young 
sprout  covered  with  mould,  an  oyster-bed 
(Kersey).  From  the  verb  to  lay  (above). 

leaguer,  a  camp.  (Du.)  In  All’s  Well, 
iii.  6.  27.  — Du.  leger,  a  lair,  a  camp.  See 
lair  (above). 

ledge,  a  slight  shelf,  ridge.  (Scand.) 
Cf.  Norfolk  ledge,  a  bar  of  a  gate,  rail  of  a 
chair.  Of  Scand.  origin ;  allied  to  Swed. 
lagg,  the  rim  of  a  cask,  Icel.  Idgg,  the  ledge 
or  rim  at  the  bottom  of  a  cask;  Norweg. 
logg  (pi.  legger),  the  lowest  part  of  a  vessel. 
Cf.  also  Norw.  lega,  a  couch,  lair,  bed. 


support  on  which  anything  rests.  All  from 
Icel.  liggja.  Swed.  ligga,  Dan.  ligge,  to  he. 
The  sense  is  ‘  support.’ 

ledger,  a  book  in  which  a  summary  of 
accounts  is  preser^-ed.  (Du.)  Formerly 
ledge7'-book.  (We  also  find  leger  ambas¬ 
sadors,  i.e.  such  as  re7nai7ud  for  some  time 
at  a  foreign  court.)  A  ledger-book  is  one 
that  lies  always  ready.  —  Du.  legger,  one 
that  lies  down  (the  nether  miU-stone  is  also 
so  called).  — Du.  Iegge7i,  to  he,  a  common 
corruption  of  ligge7i,  to  he  (like  lay  for  lie 
in  English).  Similarly,  in  Middie-English, 
a  large  book  was  caUed  a  liggar  (that 
which  lies),  because  not  portable.  ^  Con¬ 
fused  with  O.  F.  legier,  light ;  Howell  uses 
leger-book  for  *  portable  book,’  which  is  just 
contrary  to  the  usual  sense.  See  ledger 
in  Richardson. 

log  (i)j  a  block,  piece  of  wood.  (Scand.) 
Icel.  lag,  a  feUed  tree,  log  ;  Swed.  dial. 
Idga,  a  felled  tree,  a  tree  that  has  been 
blo\\Ti  down.  So  called  from  its  lyUtg  on 
the  ground,  as  distinguised  from  the  living 
tree.  —  Teut.  base  LAG,  to  he.  Der. 
logg-ats,  a  sort  of  game  with  bits  of  wood  ; 
log-wood,  so  called  because  imported  in 
logs,  also  caUed  block-wood  (Kersey). 

log  (2),  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  line,  for 
measuring  the  rate  of  a  ship.  (Scand.) 
Swed.  logg,  as  a  sea-term  ;  whence  log-lhia, 
a  log-line,  log-bok,  a  log-book,  logga,  to 
heave  the  log ;  Dan.  log,  log-lme,  log-bog, 
logge,  vb.  V ariant  of  the  word  above. 

logger-liead,  a  dunce,  a  piece  of  timber 
(in  a  whale-boat)  over  which  a  line  is 
passed  to  make  it  run  more  slowly.  (Scand. 
a7id  E.)  A  similar  formation  to  blockhead. 

low  (i^,  humble,  inferior.  (Scand.) 
M.  E.  hull,  also  lah.  —  Icel.  Idgr,  low ; 
Swed.  lag,  Dan.  lav.  The  orig.  sense  is 
that  which  lies  dowm,  or  lies  low  (as  we 
say) ;  from  Icel.  Idg-,  stem  of  pt.pl.  of  liggja, 
to  he.  Der.  be-low  (  =  by  low)  ;  also  lower ^ 
verb,  i.  e.  to  let  lower,  from  low-er,  com¬ 
parative  of  low,  adj. 

rely,  to  repose  on,  trustfuUy.  (L.  and 
E.)  A  barbarous  compound.  Lit.  ‘  to  he 
back,  he  against.’  From  L.  re-,  prefix, 
back  (as  in  re-clhie) ;  E.  lie,  to  rest.  Der. 
7'eli-a7ice,  with  F.  suffix. 

Lie  (2),  to  tell  a  falsehood.  (E.)  M.  E. 
Iighe7i,  pt.  t.  leh,  pp.  lowen.  A.  S.  Ie6ga7i, 
pt.  t.  ledg,  pp.  Iuge7i.  4  Du.  Iiege7i,  IceL 
Ijiiga,  Dan.  lyve,  Swed.  ljuga,  Goth,  liugan, 
G.  Iuge7i.  Cf.  Russ.  Igate,  luigate,  to  lie; 
loje,  a  he.  (Base  LUG.) 
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Ijief,  dear.  (E.)  M.  E.  leef.  A.  S.  leof. 
•f  Du.  lief,  Icel.  ljufr,  Swed.  ljuf  Goth. 
Hubs,  G.  lieb.  Cf.  Russ,  lioboi,  agreeable, 
liobite,  to  love  ;  L.  lubet,  libet,  it  pleases ; 
Skt.  lubh,  to  desire.  (V  LUBH.) 

believe.  (E.)  M.  E.  beleuen  {beleven). 
Here  the  prefix  be-  (by)  is  substituted  for 
the  older  prefix  ge-.  A.  S.  gelyfan,  to  be¬ 
lieve,  lit.  to  esteem  dear.  ■■  A.  S.  ge-,  prefix ; 
leof,  dear  (above).  +  Goth,  galaubjan,  to 
believe,  from  Hubs,  dear ;  G.  glauben, 
O.  H.  G.  galaupjan,  to  believe,  from  G. 
lieb  (O.  H.  G.  Hup),  dear. 

leave  (2),  permission,  farewell.  (E.) 
*To  take  leave*  =  to  take  permission^  to 
go.  *By  your  leave*  =  hy  your  permission. 
M.  E.  leue  (leve).  A.  S.  leaf,  peiroission. 
From  the  same  root  as  A.  S.  leof,  dear, 
pleasing.  The  orig.  sense  was  pleasure ; 
hence  a  grant,  permission. + Du.  -lof,  as  in 
oor-lof,  permission,  ver-lof,  leave ;  Icel.  leyfi, 
leave,  lof  an,  permission,  lob  (i)  praise,  (2) 
permission;  Dan.  lov,  Swed.  lof,  praise, 
leave ;  G.  ur-laub,  ver-laub,  leave,  er- 
lauben,  to  permit,  lob,  praise. 

leman,  lemman,  a  sweetheart.  (E.) 
M.  E.  lemman,  also  leof  man,  —  A.  S.  leof, 
dear ;  mann,  a  man  or  woman.  (Short 
for  liefmanl)  And  see  Furlough. 

Liege,  faithful,  subject.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.) 
The  sense  has  been  altered  by  confusion 
with  L.  Hgatus,  boimd.  In  old  use,  we 
could  speak  of  ‘  a  liege  lord  ’  as  meaning  a 
free  lord,  in  exact  opposition  to  the  im¬ 
ported  notion.  M.  E.  lige,  lege\  lege 
poustee  =  fTee  sovereignty,  Bruce,  y.  165.— 
O.  F.  lige,  liege,  liege,  leal;  a  Hep  lord 
was  a  lord  of  a  free  band,  and  his  Heps 
were  privileged  free  men,  faithful  to  him, 
but  free  from  other  service.  —  O.  H.  G. 
ledic,  lidic  (G.  ledig),  free,  esp.  from  all 
obligations  of  service ;  the  orig.  sense  was 
‘going  where  one  likes.’— O.  H.  G.  lidan, 
to  depart,  take  one’s  way,  cognate  with 
A.  S.  li^an,  to  travel.  Cf.  Icel.  Iv^ugr, 
free,  from  to  travel;  O.  Du.  ledig, 

free.  And  see  Lode. 

allegiance,  the  duty  of  a  subject  to 
his  lord.  (F.  -  O.  H.  G.)  M.  E.  alegeaunce. 
Formed  from  F.  a  (  =  L.  ad),  to;  O.  F. 
Hgance,  homage,  from  O.  F.  lige,  liege, 
liege  (as  above). 

Lieger,  Leiger,  an  ambassador;  see 
Ledger,  under  Lie  (i). 

Lien ;  see  Ligament. 

Lieu,  Lieutenant ;  see  Locus. 

Ijife,  Lifeguard ;  see  Live. 


Lifelong ;  see  Live. 

Lift  (i),  to  raise;  see  Loft. 

Lift  (2),  to  steal.  (E.)  We  speak  of 
a  shop-lifter,  a  thief;  see  Shak.  Troil.  i. 

2.  109.  Properly,  the  verb  should  be  liff. 
An  E.  word,  but  only  preserved  in  Gothic. 
Cf.  Goth,  hlifan,  to  steal ;  hliftus,  a  thief. 
Cognate  with  L.  clepere,  to  steal.  Goth. 
hliftus  —  Gk.  fc\€7TTT]s,  a  thief. 

Ligament,  a  band,  the  membrane  con¬ 
necting  the  moveable  bones.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  ligament. ligamentufn,  a  tie,  band. 
—  L.  liga-re,  to  tie ;  with  suffix  -mentum. 

alligation,  a  rule  in  arithmetic.  (L.) 
From  L.  alligatio,  a  binding,  band. -L. 
alligatus,  pp.  of  alligare,  to  bind ;  see  ally 
(below). 

ally,  to  bind  together.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
alien.  —  O.  F.  alier,  to  bind  up.  —  L.  al- 
{  =  ad),  to;  ligare,  to  bind.  Der.  alli¬ 
ance,  M.  E.  aliaunce, 

league  (i),  a  bond,  alliance.  (F.  — L.) 
F.  ligue,  ‘  a  league ;’  Cot.  —  Low  L.  liga,  a 
league.  —  L.  ligare,  to  bind. 

liable,  responsible.  (F.  —  L.)  Formed, 
with  suffix  -able,  from  F.  li-er,  to  tie.  —  L. 
ligare,  to  tie. 

lictor,  an  officer  in  Rome.  (L.)  L. 
lictor,  i.e.  ‘binder;’  either  from  the  fasces 
or  ‘bound’  rods  which  he  bore,  or  from 
binding  culprits.  Allied  to  ligare,  to  bind. 

lien,  a  legal  claim,  charge  on  property. 
(F.-L.)  F.  lien,  a  band,  or  tie,  anything 
that  fastens  or  fetters.  —  L.  ligamen,  a  tie.  — 
L.  ligare,  to  tie. 

ligature,  a  bandage.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  liga¬ 
ture,  a  tie,  bandage.  —  L.  ligatura,  a  binding. 
—  L.  Hgatus,  pp.  of  ligare,  to  tie. 

oblige,  to  constrain.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
obliger.  -  L.  ob-ligare,  to  bind  together, 
oblige. 

rally  (i),  to  re-assemble.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
rallier.  —  F.  re-,  again ;  allier,  to  ally ;  see 
ally  (above). 

Light  (i),  illumination.  (E.)  M.  E. 
light.  -  A.  S.  leSht,  light.  +  Du.  and  G. 
Hcht,  Goth.  Huhath,  light.  The  t  is 
a  suffix ;  cf.  L.  lux  (stem  luc-),  light, 
Gk.  K^vk-6s,  white,  Skt.  ruch,  to  shine. 
(VRUK.) 

enlighten,  verb.  (E. ;  withY.  prefix  1) 
Coined  with  F.  prefix  e7t-  (L.  in),  com¬ 
pounded  with  lighten,  verb  ;  see  below. 

lighten  (i),  to  illuminate,  flash.  (E.) 
I.  Intrans.,  to  shine  as  lightning;  ‘it 
lightens:  M.  E.  Hghtenen,  more  correctly 
Hght-n-en,  where  the  -n-  is  formative, 


LIGHT. 


LIMB. 
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and  gives  the  sense  ‘to  become  light/  2. 
Trans.  This  is  only  the  intrans.  form 
incorrectly  used  with  a  trans.  sense'.  The 
correct  trans.  form  is  simply  to  light  = 
A.  S.  leohtan,  from  leoht,  sb. 

lightning,  an  illuminating  flash.  (E.) 
Fonned  with  sufhx  -ing  fiom  M.  E.  Iight7i~ 
€71,  to  lighten  (above). 

Light  (2),  not  heavy.  (E.)  M.  E.  light. 
A.  S.  leSht,  adj.  (put  for  //A/*).-|-Du.  ligt, 
Icel.  lettr,  Dan.  let,  Swed.  Idtt,  Goth. 
leihts,  G.  leicht,  O.  H.  G.  Uhti.  Allied  to 
L.  leuis,  Gk.  kXaxvs,  Skt.  raghti,  light. 
(Ground-form  RAGHU ;  ^y^RAGH.) 

alight  (i),  to  descend  from.  (E.)  M.  E. 
alihtcTt,  to  alight  from  horseback ;  which 
stands  for  of-lihteTi,  the  prefix  a-  being  = 
A.  S.  of.  The  simple  form  Uhta7t  occurs  in 
A.  S.,  derived  from  liht*  =  le6ht,  light.  See 
light  (3)  below. 

alight  (2),  to  light  upon.  (E.)  M.  E. 
alihte7i,  standing  for  07z-lihte7i,  the  prefix  <2- 
being  =  A.  S.  on.  See  above. 

light  (3),  to  alight,  settle,  descend. 
(E.)  M.  E.  lihteyi.  A.  S.  lihtan,  verb, 
to  alight  from,  lit.  to  make  light,  relieve 
a  horse  of  his  burden.  —  A.  S.  leSht,  light 
(above).  The  sense  ‘to  descend  upon’ 
(the  earth)  is  secondary,  due  to  the  com¬ 
pleted  action  of  descending  from  a  horse. 

lighten  (2),  to  alleviate.  (E.)  The  -en 
is  merely  formative,  as  in  strength-en.~- 
A.  S.  lihtan,  to  make  light.  —  A.  S.  leoht, 
light. 

lighten  (3),  to  alight  on.  (E.)  Ex¬ 
tended  from  light  (3)  above. 

lighter,  a  boat  for  unlading  ships. 
(Du.)  Borrowed  from  Du.  ligter,  a 
lighter,  i.  e.  unloader.  —  Du.  ligt,  light. 

lights,  lungs.  (E.)  So  named  from 
their  lightness.  So  also  Russ,  legkoe, 
lights  ;  from  legkii,  light. 

Lighten  (i),  to  flash,  Lightning  ;  see 
Light  (i). 

Ligneous,  w^oody.  (L.)  L.  Iig7ieus, 
wooden.  — L.  Iig7i7i7n,  wood, 

lign-aloes,  a  kind  of  tree.  (L.  a7id  Gk.) 
A  sort  of  translation  of  L.  ligmun  aloes, 
lit.  ‘w’ood  of  aloes.’  Aloes  is  gen.  of 
aloe,  from  Gk.  oXor)^  aloe.  See  Aloe. 

Ligule  ;  see  Lingual. 

Ligure,  a  precious  stone.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  ligurius.  —  Gk.  Xiyvpiov,  a  sort  of  gem 
(amber  or  jacinth)  ;  Exod.  xxviii.  iq. 

Like  (i),  similar.  (E.)  M.  E.  Ij/h,  lik. 
A.  S.  lie,  commonly  ge-lic.  -f-  Du.  ge-lijk, 
Icel.  likr,  g-likr,  Dan.  lig,  Swed.  lik^  Goth. 


ga-leihs,  G.g-leich,  O.  H.G.  ka-Uh.  p.  Lit. 
‘  resembling  in  form,’  and  derived  from  the 
sb.  meaning  ‘form,  shape,’  viz.  A. S.  lie, 
form,  body,  Icel.  lih,  Goth,  leih,  the  body, 
Du.  lijk,  a  corpse,  Dan.  lig,  Swed.  lik,  a 
corpse,  G.  leiche,  O.  H.  G.  Uh. 

alike,  similar.  (E.)  M.  E.  alike,  olike. 
A.  S.  onlic,  like  ;  from  lie,  like,  with  prefix 
on-  =  on,  prep. 

lichgate,  a  churchyard  gate.  (E.)  So 
called  because  a  corpse  (in  a  bier)  may  be 
rested  under  it.  The  former  syllable  is 
M.  E.  lich,  a  corpse,  but  orig.  the  living 
body  ;  from  A.  S.  lie,  a  body  ;  see  Like  (i). 

like  (2),  to  be  pleased  wfith.  (E.)  The 
construction  has  altered;  M.  E.  liketh,  it 
pleases,  is  impersonal,  as  in  mod.  E.  if  you 
like  —  if  it  may  please  you.  —  A.  S.  Ucia7t, 
to  please,  lit.  to  be  like  or  suitable  for.  — 
A.  S.  lie,  ge-lic,  like  ;  see  Like  (i).  +  Hu. 
lijken,  to  suit ;  Icel.  lika,  to  like ;  Goth. 
leikan,  to  please  (similarly  derived). 

liken,  to  compare.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
Iik7ie7t,  to  liken ;  but  the  true  sense  is  in¬ 
transitive,  viz.  to  be  like.  — Sw^ed.  likna,  (i) 
to  resemble,  (2)  to  liken,  from  lik,  like , 
Dan.  ligne,  the  same,  from  lig,  like. 

Lilac,  a  shrub.  (Span.  —  Turk.  —  Pers.) 
Span.  —  Turk,  leilaq,  a  lilac. —  Pers. 
lilaj,  lilanj,  Ulang,  of  which  the  proper 
sense  is  indigo-plant.  The  initial  I  stands 
for  n,  and  the  above  forms  are  from  nil, 
blue,  W'hence  nilak,  blueish.  The  plant 
is  named  from  the  blueish  tinge  on  the 
flowers  in  some  varieties. 

Lily,  a  plant.  (1^.  —  Gk.)  A.  S.  lilie*  — 
L.  liliu7?i.^^Qtk.  \eipiov,  a  lily. 

Limb  (i),  a  member,  branch  of  a  tree. 
(E.)  M.  E.  Ii7n.  A.  S.  Iwi,  +  Icel.  Iwir, 
Dan.  Swed.  le/n. 

limber  (2),  part  of  a  gun-carriage 
consisting  of  two  wheels  and  a  shaft. 
(Scand.)  From  prov.  E.  liTJibei's,  lim7ners, 
thills  or  shafts,  the  b  being  excrescent. 
Further,  limm-er-s  is  a  double  plural ;  as 
appears  by  the  derivation.  —  Icel.  Ihnar, 
boughs,  branches  (hence,  shafts),  pi.  of 
lim,  foliage,  closely  related  to  Ihnr,  a  limb. 

Limb  (2),  the  edge  or  border  of  a 
sextant,  &c.  (L.)  L.  limbus,  a  border, 
edging,  edge. 

limbo,  limbus,  the  borders  of  hell. 
(L.)  The  orig.  phrase  is  hi  limbo,  where 
limbo  is  the  abl.  case  of  Ihnbus,  a  border ; 
the  limbus  patT^m  was  a  supposed  place 
on  the  border  of  hell,  where  the  patriarchs 
abode  till  Christ’s  descent  into  hell. 
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liimbeek,  the  same  as  Alembic. 

Limber  (i),  flexible,  pliant  ;  see 

Limp  (i). 

Limber  (2)  ;  see  Limb  (i). 

Limbo,  Limbus  ;  see  Limb  (2), 

Lime  (i),  bird-lime,  mortar,  (E.)  M.  E. 
lym^  Him,  viscous  substance.  A.  S.  lim, 
bitumen,  cement.  -4“  Du.  lijm,  Icel,  hm, 
Dan.  liUn,  Swed.  lim,  glue  ;  G.  Icim,  glue ; 

L.  limus,  slime.  (V  RI-) . 

Lime  (2),  a  tree  ;  see  Lind. 

Lime  (3),  a  kind  of  citron.  (F.  — Pers.) 

F.  lime.  -  Pers.  lUnti,  a  lemon,  citron.  See 
Lemon. 

Limit.  (F.-L.)  F.  limite,  a  limit. - 
L.  limitem,  acc.  of  limes,  a  boundary ; 
akin  to  limeu,  a  threshold.  Cf.  L,  limus, 
transverse. 

eliminate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
eliminare,  to  get  rid  of.  —  L.  e,  forth ; 
limin-,  stem  of  limen,  a  threshold  (above). 

lintel,  the  headpiece  of  a  door.  (F.— 
L.)  M.  E.  lintel.^O.  F.  lintel  (F.  linteau). 

-  Low  L.  lintellus,  a  lintel,  put  for  limi- 
tellus^,  dimin.  of  L.  limes  (stem  limit-),  a 
boundary  ;  see  Limit  (above). 

preliminary,  introductory.  (F.  —  L.) 
Coined  from  pre-,  prefix,  before  ;  and  O.  F. 
liminaire,  ‘set  before  the  entry  of,  dedi¬ 
catory,*  Cot.  From  L.  liminaris,  adj., 
coming  at  the  beginning  or  threshold. —  L. 
limin',  crude  form  of  Iwien,  threshold 
(above)i 

Limn,  to  paint ;  see  Lucid. 

Limp  (i),  flaccid,  pliant.  (E.)  A 
nasalised  form  of  a  base  LIP,  a  weakened 
form  of  LAP,  as  seen  in  E.  lap,  a  flap ;  see 
Lap  (2;.  Allied  words  are  Icel.  limpa, 
limpness,  weakness;  Bavarian  lainpecht, 
flaccid,  down-hanging,  from  the  verb 
la^npen,  to  hang  loosely  down  ;  Skt.  lamha, 
depending,  lamb,  to  hang  down.  Cf.  W. 
lleipr,  flabby,  llibin,  limber,  drooping, 
llipa,  limp.  RAB,  RAMB.) 

limber  (i),  flexible.  (E.)  Closely 
allied  to  limp  (above)  ;  put  for  Ihnper'^. 
The  suffix  -er  is  adjectival,  as  in  A.  S.  fceg- 
cr,  fair,  and  in  E.  bitt-er. 

Limp  (2),  to  walk  lamely.  (E.)  Tn 
Shak.  Mer.  Ven.  hi.  2.  130.  Not  easily 
traced  ;  we  find  a  cognate  form  in  M.  H.  G. 
limphin,  to  limp.  More  likely  allied  to 
limp  (i)  than  to  lame. 

Limpet,  a  small  shell-fish.  (F.  —  L. — 
Gk.)  Also  called  limphi.  There  is  a 
missing  link.  The  word  doubtless  came 
to  us  through  an  0.  F.  form  kmpetU^  or 
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lempine  *,  not  recorded,  but  a  nasalised  form 
from  L.  lepad-,  crude  form  of  lepas,  a  limpet. 
(Cf.  Span,  lepada,  a  limpet.)  -  Gk.  a 

shell-fish,  limpet ;  allied  to  Aem?,  a  scale. 

Limpid,  pure,  bright.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.lim- 
pide.  —  L.  limpidus,  clear.  Allied  to 
Lymph ;  also  to  Gk.  XajxirpoSf  bright, 
XdfXTreiv,  to  shine. 

Linch-pin,  a  pin  to  fasten  a  wheel  on 
an  axle.  (E.)  Formerly  lins-pin,  lit. 

‘  axle-pin.*  — A.  S.  lynis,  an  axle-tree.+Du. 
Inns,  a  linch-pin.  Low  G.  lunse,  G.  liinse, 
a  linch-pin. 

Lind,  Linden,  the  lime-tree.  (E.)  The 
true  form  of  the  sb.  is  lind,  and  lind-en  is 
the  adj.  from  it.  Hence  lind-en  tree  — 
lind ;  the  same  thing.  M.  E.  lind.  A.  S. 
lind,  the  tree  ;  also  a  shield,  commonly  of 
this  wood.  The  wood  is  white,  smooth, 
and  easily  carved ;  we  may  therefore  con¬ 
nect  it  with  G.  gelind,  gehnde,  smooth, 
Icel.  Imr,  smooth,  soft,  L.  lentus,  pliant, 
A.  S.  li^e  (for  Ihv^e  *),  pliant,  -f  Du.  Unde, 
Icel.  Dan.  Swed.  lind,  G.  linde.^ 

lime  (2),  the  linden  tree.  (E.)  Lime  is 
a  corruption  of  line,  as  in  Shak.  Temp.  v. 
10;  and  line  is  a  corruption  of  lind 
(above) ;  the  lengthening  of  i  being  due  to 
loss  of  d. 

Line,  a  thread,  thin  cord ;  also  a  stroke, 
row,  rank,  verse  (L. ;  or  F.  — L.).  In  the 
sense  ‘  cord,*  we  find  A.  S.  line,  directly 
from  L.  linea.  In  the  other  senses,  it  is 
from  F.  ligne,  also  from  L.  linea.  p.  The 
L.  linea  meant  orig.  a  string  made  of  flax, 
being  fern,  of  adj.  linens,  made  of  flax. — 
L.  linum,  flax.  Cf.  Gk.  Xlvov,  flax.  Der. 
out-line. 

delineate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
delineare,  to  sketch  in  outline.^  —  L.  de, 
down ;  lineare^  to  mark  out,  from  linea,  a  line. 

lineage.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  lignage,  a  lineage. 
—  F.  ligne,  a  line,  rank.  —  L.  linea,  a  line 
(above). 

lineal.  (L.)  L.  linealis,  belonging  to 
a  line.  —  L.  linea,  a  line. 

lineament,  a  feature.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
Iineame7it,  Cot.  —  L.  lineamentum,  a  draw¬ 
ing,  delineation.  —  L.  lineare,  to  draw  a 
line.  —  L.  linea,  a  line. 

linear.  (L.)  L.  linearis,  belonging  to 
a  line.  —  L.  linea,  a  line. 

linen,  cloth  made  of  flax.  (L.)  Used  as 
a  sb.,  but  really  an  old  adj. ;  the  old  sb. 
being  M.  E.  lin,  A.  S.  lin,  flax.  —  L.  linum, 
flax.  (Cf.  gold-en  liorngold.)  See  linseed 
^below). 
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lining.  (L.)  Formed,  witli  suffix  -zng, 
from  the  verb  to  line^  i.e.  to  cover  the  in¬ 
side  of  a  garment  with  line,  i.e.  linen ;  see 
linen  (above). 

limet,  a  bird.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  linet.  — 
F.  linotte,  *a  linnet/  Cot.  Named  from 
feeding  on  flax-seed  and  hemp-seed  (cf.  G. 
Mnjiing,  a  linnet,  from  hanf,  hemp.)  — F. 
lin,  flax.  —  L.  linuzn,  flax. 

linseed,  flax  seed.  (L.  and  E.)  From 
M.  E.  hn  =  A..  S.  lin,  flax,  borrowed  from 
L.  linuzn,  flax ;  and  E.  seed. 

linsey-woolsey,  made  of  linen  and 
woollen  mixed.  (L.  and  E. )  Made  up 
from  M.  E.  lin,  linen,  and  E.  wool.  See 
linen  (above). 

lint,  scraped  linen.  (L.)  The  form  lin-t 
is  clearly  extended  from  M.  E.  lin,  linen ; 
see  linen  (above). 

Lmg  (i),  a  fish ;  see  Long. 

Ling  (2),  heath.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  lyng.^ 
Icel.  lyng,  ling,  heather ;  Dan.  ling,  Swed. 
ljung. 

Linger ;  see  Long. 

Lingual,  pertaining  to  the  tongue.  (L.) 
Coined  from  L.  lingua,  the  tongue,  O.  Lat. 
dingua.  Cognate  with  E.  tongue. 

language.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  langage.^ 
F.  language. langue,  the  tongue.  — L. 
lingua,  tongue. 

ligule,  a  strap-shaped  petal.  (L.)  In 
botany.  —  L.  ligula,  a  little  tongue,  also 
spelt  hngula,  dimin.  of  lingua,  tongue. 

linguist,  one  skilled  in  languages.  (L.) 
From  L.  lingua,  a  tongue,  language ;  with 
suffix  dsta  (  =  Gk.  -larrjs). 

Lmiment,  salve,  ointment.  (F.-L.)  F. 
liniment.  —  L.  linimentum,  ointment.  —  L. 
linere,  to  smear;  cf.  Skt.  //,  to  melt,  rl,  to 
ooze.  (VRI.) 

alliteration,  repetition  of  letters.  (L.) 
Coined  from  L.  al-  {  =  ad),  to ;  and  litera,  a 
letter ;  see  below. 

letter,  a  character.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
lettre.  —  F.  lettre.  —  L.  litei'a,  a  letter ;  so 
called  because  smeared  on  parchment  and 
not  cut  on  wood.  —  L.  litus,  pp.  of  linere, 
to  besmear;  see  obliterate  Tbelow). 

literal.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  literal. 
literalis,  according  to  the  letter.  —  L.  litera ; 
see  letter  (above). 

literature.  (F.-L.)  F.  literature.'-^ 
L.  literatura,  scholarship.  —  L.  literatus, 
learned,  skilled  in  letters.  —  L.  litera,  a 
letter ;  see  letter. 

obliterate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  obli- 
terare,  to  efface.  —  L.  ob,  over ;  litera,  a 
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letter,  orig. 'a  smear;'  see  letter  (above). 
Lining ;  see  Line. 

Link  (i),  a  ring  of  a  chain.  (E.)  A.  S. 
hlence,  a  link.  +  Icel.  hlekkr  (for  hlenkr,* 
by  assimilation) ;  Dan.  Icznke,  Swed.  lank  ; 
G.  gelenk,  a  joint,  link,  ring.  Perhaps 
allied  to  Ring. 

Link  (2),  a  torch ;  see  Linstock, 
Linnet,  Linseed ;  see  Line. 
Linsey-woolsey;  see  Line. 

Linstock,  Lintstock,  a  stick  to  hold  a 
lighted  match.  (Du.)  Formerly  lintstock. 
—  Du.  lontstok,  ^  a  lint-stock,’  Sewel.  —  Du. 
lont,  a  match;  stok,  a  stick  (see  Stock). 
+  Dan.  lunte-stok',  from  lunte,  a  match, 
stok,  a  stick.  IT  E._  lint  is  substituted  for 
Du.  lont  by  confusion  with  lint,  scraped 
linen. 

link  (2),  a  torch.  (Du.)  A  corruption 
of  lint,  as  it  appears  in  lint-stock  (above). 
Cf.  Lowl.  Sc.  Imtt,  a  torch,  Du.  lont,  a 
match,  Dan.  lunte,  Swed.  lunta. 

Lint  ;  see  Line. 

Lintel ;  see  Limit. 

Lion ;  see  Leo. 

Lip.  (E.)  M.  E.  lippe.  A.  S.  lippa, 
lippe,  the  lip.  +  Du.  lip,  Dan.  Idbe,  Swed. 
lapp,  G.  lippe,  lefze.  +  L.  lab-rum,  lab¬ 
ium,  lip;  Gael.  Hob,  Lithuan.  lupa,  Pers. 
lab,  lip.  Grig.  ‘  the  lapper ;  *  see  Lap  (i). 
Cf.  L.  lambei'e,  to  lick. 

Liquefy,  Liquescent ;  see  Liquid. 
Liquid,  moist.  (F.-L.)  F.  liquide.^ 
L.  liquidus,  moist.  — L.  liquere,  to  be  wet, 
Cf.  Skt.  ri,  to  ooze.  (VRI.) 

deliquesce,  to  become  liquid.  (L.)  L. 
de-liquescere,  to  become  liquid ;  see  lique¬ 
scent  (below). 

liquefy,  to  become  liquid.  (F.-L.)  F. 
liquejier  (see  Cot.).  As  if  from  L.  liquefi- 
care'^,  to  make  liquid ;  but  we  only  find  L. 
liquefieri,  to  become  liquid. 

liquescent,  melting.  (L.)  L.  liquescent-, 
stem  of  pres.  part,  of  liquescere,  inceptive 
form  of  liquere,  to  be  wet. 

liquidate,  to  make  clear ;  hence,  to 
clear  off  an  account.  (L.)  From  pp.  of 
Low  L.  liquidare,  to  clarify,  make  clear.  — 

L.  liquidus,  liquid,  clear. 

liquor,  moisure,  strong  drink.  (F.  —  L.) 

M.  E.  licour,  licur.^O.  F.  liqeur,  later 
liqueur,  moisture.  — L.  liqudrem,  acc.  of 
liquor,  moisture.  —  L.  liquere,  to  be  moist. 
^  Now  accommodated  to  L.  spelling;  we 
also  use  mod.  F.  liqueur. 

Liquorice ;  see  Licorice. 

Lisp.  (E.)  M.  E.  lispen,  lipsen.  —  A.  S. 
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wlisptan'^^  to  lisp,  not  found;  regularly 
formed  from  A.  S.  wlisp^  adj.,  lisping, 
imperfect  in  utterance.  +  Du.  lispen^  Dan. 
Icespe^  Swed.  Idspa^  G,  lispeln.  An  imitative 
word,  like  whisper. 

List  (i),  a  border  of  cloth,  selvage.  (E.) 
M.  E.  list.  A.  S.  list.  +  Du.  lijsU  Icel. 
listi^  Dan.  liste^  Swed.  list^  G.  leiste,  O.  H.  G. 
lista.  (The  i  was  orig.  long.) 

enlist,  to  enter  on  a  list.  (F.  —  G. ;  with 
E.  —  L.  prejixl)  Coined  by  prefixing  F.  en 
(L.  in)  to  the  word  below. 

list  (2),  a  catalogue.  (F.  — G.)  F.  liste^ 
a  list,  roll;  also,  a  list  or  selvage.  It 
meant  (i)  a  strip,  (2)  a  roll  or  list  of  names. 

—  G.  leiste,  O.  H.  G.  lista^  a  border; 
see  List  (i). 

List  (3) ;  see  Lists. 

List  (4),  to  choose,  have  pleasure  in ;  see 
Lust. 

List  (5),  to  listen ;  see  below. 

Listen.  (E.)  We  also  find  list\  also 
M.  E.  lust-n-en  and  lust-euy  the  former 
being  deduced  from  the  latter  by  a  forma¬ 
tive  n,  as  in  Go\h..  full-n-an,  to  become 
full.  —  A.  S.  hlystan,  to  listen  to.  —  A.  S. 
hlysty  hearing;  from  a  base  HLUS,  as  in 
A.  S.  hlos-nian,  to  hearken.  Cf.  Icel. 
hlusiay  to  listen,  from  hlusty  the  ear;  W. 
dusty  the  ear;  also  L.  du-ere,  Gk.  k\v-€iv, 
to  hear,  Skt.  fru,  to  hear.  (y^KRU.) 
Listless ;  see  Lust. 

Lists,  ground  enclosed  for  a  tournament. 
(F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  listes,  s.  pi.,  the  lists.  The 
t  is  excrescent ;  and  liste  stands  for  lisse  *. 

—  O.  F.  lisse  (F.  lice),  ‘  a  list  or  tiltyard ;  ’ 
Cot.  Cf.  Ital.  liccia.  Span,  liza.  Port,  liga, 
a  list  for  tilting. —  Low  L.  licice,  s.  pi., 
barriers ;  licice  duelli,  the  lists.  Apparently 
allied  to  L.  liciuniy  a  thread,  a  small  girdle. 
(Perhaps  a  space  roped  in.) 

Litany,  a  form  of  prayer.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
M.  E.  letanie,  afterwards  altered  to  litanie. 

—  O.  F.  letanie.  —  L.  litania.  —  Gk.  XiTaveia, 
a  prayer.  —  Gk.  Xiraiveiv,  to  pray.  —  Gk. 
X'lTofxaiy  I  beg,  pray,  Xlttj,  prayer,  en¬ 
treaty. 

Literal,  Literature ;  see  Liniment. 

‘  Litharge,  protoxide  of  lead.  (F.  —  L.  — 
Gk.)  M.  E.  litarge.  —  F.  litharge,  ‘  litargie, 
white  lead;*  Cot.  — L.  lithargyrus.  ^Gk. 
Xi6dpyvpos,  lit.  ‘ stone-silver.’ —  Gk.  XiO-os, 
a  stone  ;  dpyvpos,  silver ;  see  Argent. 

lithography,  writing  on  stone.  (Gk.) 
Coined  from  Gk.  Xido-s,  a  stone ;  ypdcpetv, 
to  write. 

lithotomy,  cutting  for  stone.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
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L.  lithotomia.  —  Gk.  XiOoropLia.  —  Gk.  XiOo-s, 
stone;  to^u-,  for  rajA,-,  base  of  ripLVHv,  to 
cut ;  see  Tome. 

Lithe,  pliant,  flexible,  active.  (E.)  M.  E. 
lithe.  A.  S.  //^e,  //S,  gentle,  soft  (put  for 
lin'Se^,  the  long  i  being  due  to  loss  of  n), 
+  G.  gelinde,  O.  H.  G.  lindi,  soft,  tender ; 
L.  lentus,  pliant.  Allied  to  Icel.  linr,  L. 
lenis,  soft.  Der.  lissom,  i.  e.  lithe-some. 
Lithography,  Lithotomy ;  see  Lith¬ 
arge. 

Litigation,  a  contest  in  law.  (L.)  From 
L.  litigatio,  a  disputing.  —  L.  litigatus,  pp. 
of  litigare,  to  dispute.  —  L.  lit-,  stem  of 
Us,  strife;  -igare,  for  agere,  to  carry  on. 

L.  lis  —  G.  Lat.  stlis,  allied  to  E.  Strife, 
litigious,  contentious.  (F.  —  L.)  It 

also  once  meant  debateable.  —  F.  litigieux, 

‘  debatefull ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  litigiosus,  adj.,  from 
litigium,  contention,  —  L.  litigare,  to  dispute 
(above). 

Litmus,  a  kind  of  dye.  (Du.)  Corrupted 
from  Du.  lakmaes,  a  blue  dye-stuff.  —  Du. 
lak,  lac ;  moes,  pulp.  +  G.  lackmuss,  lit¬ 
mus  ;  from  lack,  lac,  mus,  pulp.  See  Lac. 
Litter  (i),  a  portable  bed.  (F.  —  L.) 

M.  E.  litere.  —  O.  F.  litiere.  —  Low  L. 
lectaria,  a  litter. —  L.  lectus,  a  bed.  (Base 
LAGH.)  Allied  to  Lectern. 

litter  (2),  materials  for  a  bed,  heap  of 
straw  to  lie  on,  confused  mass  of  things 
scattered.  (F.  —  L.)  The  same  word, 
applied  to  a  straw  bed  for  animals,  &c. 
Litter  (3),  a  brood.  (Scand.)  Confused 
with  the  words  above,  but  really  derived 
from  Icel.  Idtr,  Idttr,  a  place  where  animals 
produce  their  young ;  whence  Idtrask,  to 
litter.  Derived  from  lag,  a  layer,  leggja, 
to  lay,  from  liggja,  to  lie;  see  Lie  (i). 
Little.  (E.)  M.  E.  litel,  Intel.  A.  S. 
lytel,  little ;  we  also  find  the  shorter  form 
lyt,  +  Du.  luttel,  little,  lutje,^  a  little  ;  Icel- 
litill,  also  litt,  adv. ;  Dan.  liden,  also  hlle 
(  =  litle^y,  Swed. liten,  Goth,  leitils,  O. H. G. 
luzil.  All  from  the  base  LUT,  to  deceive ; 
cf.  A.  S.  lytig,  deceitful,  lot,  deceit ;  Goth. 
Huts,  deceitful,  luton,  to  betray ;  oldest 
sense  to  stoop  ;  see  Lout.  The  old  sense 
‘base’  or  ‘mean*  is  still  in  use.  ^  Not 
allied  to  less. 

Littoral,  belonging  to  the  sea  -  shore. 
(L.)  L.  littoralis,  adj.,  from  littus  or  litus 
(stem  litor-),  sea-shore. 

Liturgy,  public  prayer.  (F.  —  L.  — Gk.) 
O.  F.  liturgie,  lyturgie.  —  Low  L.  liturgia, 
—  Gk.  XeiTovpyia,  public  service.  —  Gk. 
XuTo-s,  public ;  epyov,  work,  cognate  with 
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E.  work,  Aerro?,  also  Aeiros,  is  from  Gk. 

Aaos,  the  people ;  see  Lay  (3). 

Live  (i),  to  exist.  (E.)  M.  E.‘  liuien 
(Jivien).  A.  S.  lijian,  to  live,  dwell ;  orig. 
sense  to  remain,  be  left  behind. +Eu.  leven^ 
to  live  ;  Icel.  lifa^  to  be  left,  to  live  ;  Dan. 
leva,  Swed.  lefva^  Goth,  libaji,  to  live ;  G. 
Iebe7t^  to  live,  O.  H.  G.  Iiba7i  (whence  G. 
b-leiben')^  to  remain.  (Base  LIB.) 

leave  (i),  to  forsake,  quit.  (E.)  M.  E. 
leuen  {Jevcfi).  A.  S.  to  leave  a  heri¬ 

tage,  leave  behind  one ;  from  Idf,  a  heritage, 
that  which  is  left  or  remains.  —  A.  S.  lifiaTt, 
to  remain  (above).  +  Icel.  leifa,  to  leave, 
from  leif,  heritage,  which  from  Ufa,  to  be 
left.  Cf.  Goth,  laiba,  a  remnant,  from 
libaTi,  to  be  left,  to  live.  ^  Not  allied  to 
Gk.  XeiTTeiv  (Curtius,  Fick). 

life.  (E.)  M.  E.  lif,  lyf\  gen.  lyiies, 
dat.  lyue  {live).  A.  S.  lify  gen.  Ufes,  dat. 
lifcy  pi.  lifas.  From  the  base  of  A.  S.  lifiaTt, 
to  remain ;  see  Live  (above).  +  Icel.  lif, 
lifi,  Dan.  liv,  Swed.  lif  O.  H.  G.  lip,  life 
(whence  G.  leib,  the  body). 

lifeguard.  (E.)  Yiom  life  guard. 
^  Not  from  G.  leibgarde,  a  body-guard, 
which  is  only  a  cognate  word,  with  the  orig. 
sense  of  ‘  life-guard,’  from  O.  H.  G.  Up,  life, 
lifelong ;  better  livelong  (below), 
live  (2),  adj.,  alive.  (E.)  Short  for 
alive,  which  is  not  a  true  orig.  adj.,  but 
due  to  the  phrase  a  Hue  {a  live)  =  A.  S.  on 
life,  in  life,  hence,  alive.  Life  is  the  dat. 
case  of  lif  life  ;  hence  the  i  in  live  is  long. 

livelihood.  (E.)  Corruption  of  M.  E. 
liuelode  {livelode),  i.e.  life-leading,  means  of 
Ihdng  ;  SY>^\\mgliflode,  lif  lade.  From 

A.  S.  lif,  life ;  lad,  a  leading,  way,  provi¬ 
sions  to  live  by,  a  course,  a  lode ;  see 
Lode. 

livelong,  long-lasting.  (E.)  The  same 
as  lifedoTig,  i.  e.  long  as  hfe  is ;  but  livelottg 
is  the  older  spelling. 

lively.  (E.)  M.  E. i.e.  life-like. 
Liver.  (E.)  Isl.'E.  liuer  {=  liver).  A.  S. 
lifer.  +  Du.  lever,  Icel.  Itfr,  Dan.  lever, 
Swed.  lefver,  G.  leber.  Cf.  Russ,  liver , 
the  pluck  of  animals.  Perhaps  allied  to 
lobe. 

Livery ;  see  Liberal. 

Livid,  discoloured.  (F.  — L.)  F.  livide. 
—  L.  liuidus,  blueish.  —  L.  liuere,  to  be 
blueish. 

Lizard,  a  four-footed  reptile.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  lesarde.  —  F.  lesard,  lezard.  —  L.  la- 
ceTda,  a  lizard. 

alligator.  (Span.  -•  L.)  Lit.  ‘  the 


lizard.*  —  Span,  el  lagarto,  the  lizard,  i.  e. 
the  great  lizard.  —  L.  ille,  he,  that ;  lacerta, 
a  lizard. 

Llama,  a  quadruped.  (Peru-sdan.)  Llatna 
is  a  Peruvian  word,  meaning  ‘  flock ;  ’ 
Prescott. 

Lo,  behold  !  (E.)  M.  E.  lo.  A.  S.  Id,  an 
interjection.  It  seems  to  have  been  con¬ 
fused  with  ISc,  i.  e.  look  thou ;  though  the 
vowel  is  different. 

Loach,  Loche,  a  small  fish.  (F.)  F. 
loche,  ‘the  loach,’  Cot.  Span. /tya,  locha. 
Origin  unknown. 

Load,  a  burden  ;  see  Lade. 

Load-star,  Load-stone ;  see  Lode. 

Loaf.  (E.)  M.  E.  lof,  loof.  A.  S.  hldf» 
4“ Icel.  hleifr,  Goth,  hlaifs,  hlaibs,  G.  laib. 
-|-  Lithuan.  klepas,  bread,  Russ.  khleib\ 
bread. 

lady.  (E.)  Lit.  ‘  loaf  -  kneader.*  A.  S. 
Jildfdige,  a  lady.  —  A.  S.  hldf,  a  loaf ;  and 
(probably)  A.  S.  dcegee,  a  kneader,  from  the 
root  seen  in  Goth,  digan,  to  knead ;  see 
Dike,  and  see  Dairy.  ^  Lady  was  spe¬ 
cially  used  to  mean  the  Virgin  Mary ;  hence 
lady -bird,  ladfs- slipper,  &c. 

lammas,  a  name  for  Aug.  i.  (E.) 
A.  S.  hldf-77icesse,  lit.  ‘  loaf-mass  ;  ’  later 
spellings  hlatTiTncBsse,  laTtitnasse.  A  loaf 
was  on  this  day  offered  as  a  first-fruits  of 
harvest.  See  Mass  (2). 

lord,  a  master.  (E.)  Lit.  ‘  loaf-keeper.* 
A.  S.  hldford,  a  lord  ;  (probably)  for  hldf- 
vueard^,  a  loaf-w^ard  ;  see  Ward.  ^  The 
etymology  from  hldf,  loaf,  and  ord,  a  point 
(hence  a  crust  of  bread),  is  ridiculous. 

Loam,  clay.  (E.)  M.  E.  latTi.  A.  S. 
IdtTi.  +  Du.  leem,  G.  lehTji,  O.  H.  G.  lehn. 
Akin  to  Lime  (i). 

Loan,  a  lending,  money  lent.  (E.)  M.  E. 
loTie  {  =  ldn).  This  would  correspond  to  an 
A.  S.  IdTt^,  but  w^e  only  find  the  form  Idtt, 
a  loan.  (We  have  a  similar  double  form 
in  ddl,  dole,  d<kl,  deal.) + Du.  leeTi,  a  grant, 
fief;  Icel.  Id7t,  a  loan,  len,  a  fief;  Dan. 
laaTi,  Swed.  Idn,  a  loan  ;  G.  lehn,  leheTi, 
a  fief.  p.  All  from  the  verb  seen  in  A.  S. 
lihaTt  (pt.  t.  Idh),  to  grant,  Icel.  Ijd,  G. 
leihen,  to  lend ;  akin  to  L.  Imquere  (pt.  t. 
liqui),  Gk.  \ein6iv,  Skt,  rich,  to  leave. 
(V  RIK.) 

lend.  (E.)  The  final  d  is  excrescent. 
M.E.  lenen.  A.  S.  l<knan,'io  lend. —  A.  S. 
Icett,  a  loan  (above). + Icel.  IdTta,  from  Idn  ; 
Dan.  laaTie,  from  loan  ;  Swed.  Idna,  from 
Idn,  a  fief ;  G.  lehnen,  from  lehn. 

Loath.  (E.)  M.  E.  loth.  A.  S.  /a'5, 
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hateful,  orlg.  painful.  —  A.  S.  pt.  t.  of 
H^an,  to  travel,  experience,  suffer,  -f*  Icel. 
lei^r^  Dan.  Swed.  led,  odious ;  O.  H.  G. 
kit,  odious,  orig.  painful,  from  O.  H.  G. 
lidan,  to  travel,  suffer  (G.  leiden).  Akin 
to  Lode.  Der.  loath-lyf  -some ;  also  loathe, 
verb. 

Lobby ;  see  Leaf. 

Lobe,  flap  of  the  ear,  &c.  (F.  —  Low  L. 
—  Gk.)  F.  lobe.  —  Late  L.  lobus.  —  Gk. 
Xo^os,  a  lobe  of  the  ear  or  liver ;  cognate 
with  Lap  (2).  (i^RAB.) 

Lobster ;  see  Locust. 

Local,  Locate ;  see  Locus. 

Loch;  see  Lake  (i). 

Lock  (i),  a  fastening.  (E.)  M.  E.  lohe. 
A.  S.  loca,  a  fastening,  4-  Icel.  loka,  a  lock  ; 
Swed.  lock,  a  lid  ;  G.  loch,  a  dungeon.  From 
Teut.  base  LUK,  to  fasten,  as  in  Icel.  luka, 
to  shut,  Goth,  galukan,  to  shut  up. 

locket,  a  little  gold  case  worn  as  an 
ornament.  (F.  — Scand.  r»rE.)  Orig.  a  fas¬ 
tening  (Hudibras,  pt.  ii.  c.  i.  808).  —  F. 
loquet,  the  latch  of  a  door,  dimin.  of  O.  F. 
loc,  a  lock,  which  is  borrowed  from  Icel. 
or  E. 

Lock  (2),  a  tuft  of  hair  or  wool.  (E.) 
M.  E.  lok.  A.  S.  locc. lok,  Icel.  lokkr, 
Dan.  lok,  Swed.  lock,  G.  locke.  Orig. 
‘  a  curl ;  ’  cf.  Icel.  lykkr,  a  loop,  bend, 
crook. 

Locket;  see  Lock  (i). 

Lockram,  a  kind  of  cheap  linen.  (F.  — 
Bret.)  F.  locrenajt,  a  sort  of  unbleached 
linen  ;  named  from  the  place  where  it  was 
made,  viz.  Loc-Renan,  or  S.  Renan,  near 
Quimper,  in  Brittany.  —  Bret.  Lok-Ronan, 
cell  of  St.  Ronan  ;  from  Bret,  lok,  a  cell. 
Locomotion ;  see  Locus. 

Locus,  a  place.  (L.)  L.  locus,  a  place  ; 
O.  Lat.  stlocus,  a  place ;  prob.  allied  to  E. 
stall.  (V  STAR.) 

allocate,  to  set  aside.  (L.)  From  pp. 
of  Low  L.  allocare,  to  allot.  —  L.  al-  (^  =  ad), 
to ;  locare,  to  place,  from  locus. 

allow  (1),  to  assign,  grant.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  allouer,  to  let  out  for  hire,  assign  for 
an  expense.  —  Low  L.  allocare,  to  allot 
(above). 

collocate,  to  place  together.  (L.)  From 
pp.  of  col-locare,  to  place  together. 

couch,  to  lay  down,  place,  set.  (F.  — 
L.)  M.  E.  couchen,  to  set,  arrange.  —  O.  F. 
coucher,  colcher,  to  place.  —  L.  collocare,  to 
pub  together  (above).  Der.  couch,  sb.,  a 
place  on  which  one  is  couched  or  laid, 
dislocate,  to  put  out  of  joint.  (L.) 


From  pp.  of  L,  disdocare,  to  put  out  of 
place. 

lieu,  place,  stead.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  lieu.  — 
L.  locum,  acc.  of  locus,  a  place. 

lieutenant,  a  Gocum  tenens,’  deputy, 
&c.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  lieu  tenant. locum- 
tenent-,  stem  of  locum  tenens,  one  who 
hold’s  another’s  place.  —  L.  locu7n,  acc. 
of  locus,  a  place ;  tefiens,  pres.  pt.  of  tenere, 
to  hold. 

local.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  local.  —  L.  localis, 
belonging  to  a  place.  —  L.  locus,  a  place. 

locate,  to  place.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
locare,  to  place,  —  L.  locus. 

locomotion,  motion  from  place  to 
place.  (L.)  Coined  from  loco-,  crude  form 
of  locus,  a  place  ;  and  motion. 

'  Locust,  a  winged  insect.  (L.)  M.  E. 
locuste.  —  L.  locusta,  a  shell-fish,  also  a 
locust. 

lobster,  a  kind  of  shell-fish.  (L.)  A.  S. 
loppestre,  a  corrupter  form  of  A.  S.  lopystre, 
a  corruption  of  L.  locusta,  (i)  a  lobster,  (2) 
a  locust.  It  was  perhaps  confused  with  Dan. 
loppe,  a  flea  (lit.  a  jumper),  as  though  lop¬ 
pestre  meant  jumper ;  but  the  true  A.  S. 
form  of  ‘  leap  ’  is  hledpan. 

Lode,  a  vein  of  ore,  a  water-course.  (E.) 
The  true  sense  is  *  course.’  A.  S.  Idd,  a 
way,  course,  journey.  —  A.  S.  Id^,  pt.  t.  of 
li^an,  to  travel,  go. -f- Icel.  lei^,  lode,  way, 
course,  from  li'Sa,  to  go ;  Swed.  led,  a 
course.  (Base  LITH.)  Der.  lode  -  star 
(below). 

lead  (i),  to  conduct.  (E.)  M.  E.  ledett, 
pt.  t.  ladde,  pp.  lad.  —  A.  S.  Iddan,  to  lead. 
—  A.  S.  lad,  a  course,  way  (above),  -f  Icel. 
let^a,  from  lei^  ;  Swed.  leda,  from  led  \  G. 
leiten,  Du.  leiden. 

lodestar,  loadstar,  the  polar  star. 
(E.)  Lit.  ‘  way-star,’  star  that  guides ;  see 
Lode  above. 

lodestone,  loadstone,  a  magnet.  (E.) 
Compounded  of  lode  and  sto7ie,  in  imitation 
of  lodestar ;  it  should  rather  have  been 
lead-stone,  since  it  means  a  stone  that  leads 
or  draws,  not  a  stone  to  guide. 

Lodge ;  see  Leaf. 

Loft,  an  upper  room.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
loft,  properly  ‘air;’  the  peculiar  sense  is 
Scand. -Icel.  lopt  (pron.  loft),  (i)  air,  sky, 
(2)  an  upper  room;  Dan.  Swed.  loft,  a 
garret.  Allied  to  A.  S.  lyft,  air,  sky,  Goth. 
luftus,  Du.  lucht  (for  luft  *),  G.  luft,  the  air. 

aloft,  in  the  air.  (Scand.)  Icel.  d  lopt 
(pron.  loft),  aloft,  in  the  air.  Here  prefix 
a-  =  Icel.  d-  =  A.  S.  on,  in. 
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lift  (i),  to  elevate.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
liften.  —  Icel.  lypta  (pron.  lyfta),  to  lift, 
exalt  in  air,  from  lopt,  air ;  Dan.  Ibfte^ 
from  loft ;  Swed.  lyfta,  from  loft,  (The  i  =y, 
mutation  of  0.)  Der.  up-lift. 

Log  (i),  a  block  of  wood  ;  see  Lie  (i). 
Log  (2),  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  line, 
for  measuring  the  rate  of  a  ship ;  see 
Lie  (I). 

Log  (3),  a  liquid  measure.  (Heb.)  In 
Lev.  xiv.  10.  —  Heb.  log,  a  liquid  measure, 
12th  part  of  a  hin ;  orig.  ^a  basin.' 
Logarithm ;  see  Arithmetic. 
Loggerhead;  see  Lie  (i). 

Logic,  the  science  of  reasoning  correctly. 
(F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  logique,  —  L.  logica, 
put  for  ars  logica,  logic  art.  —  Gk.  Koyiicr], 
put  for  \oyiKT)  T€X^V,  logic  art ;  where 
XoyLfCT}  is  fern,  of  XoyiKos,  reasonable.  —  Gk. 
\6yos,  a  speech.  — Gk.  Kiy^iv,  to  say.+L. 
legere,  to  speak ;  see  Legend. 

analogy,  proportion.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
F.  analogic.  —  L.  analogia.  —  Gk.  avaXoyia, 
equality  of  ratios.  —  Gk.  dvd,  upon,  through¬ 
out  ;  -Xoyia,  a  form  made  by  adding  the 
suffix  -m  to  x6y-os,  a  word,  statement,  from 
Xiy€iv,  to  speak. 

apologue,  a  fable,  story.  (F.  —  Gk.)  F. 
apologue.  —  Gk.  a-noXoyo^,  a  story,  fable.  — 
Gk.  dTTo,  from  ;  Xoyos,  speech. 

apology,  a  defence.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
apologia,  —  Gk.  a-noXoyLa,  a  speech  made  in 
defence. —  Gk.  airo,  off;  and  Xoyos,  speech, 
from  X€y€iv,  to  speak. 

catalogue,  a  list  set  down  in  order. 
(F.  -  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  catalogue.  —  L.  caialogus. 

—  Gk.  KaraXoyos,  a  counting  up,  enrol¬ 
ment. —Gk.  Kara,  fully  ;  Xoyos,  account. 

decalogue.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  deca¬ 
logue.  —  L.  decalogus,  —  Gk.  ^^tca-Xoyos,  the 
ten  commandments.  See  Decade. 

dialect,  a  variety  of  a  language.  (F.  — 
L,  —  Gk.)  F.  dialecte.  —  L.  dialectos.  —  Gk. 
bidXefCTOs,  discourse,  language,  dialect.— 
Gk.  biaXlyoixai,  I  discourse.  —  Gk.  5id,  be¬ 
tween  ;  Xiy€LV,  to  speak. 

dialogue,  a  discourse.  (F.  — L.— Gk.) 
F.  dialogue.  —  L.  dialogus.  —  Gk.  ^idXoyos,  a 
conversation.  —  Gk.  diaXeyofjuxL,  I  discourse 
(above). 

eclectic,  choosing  out ;  hence,  a  philo¬ 
sopher  who  selected  doctrines  from  various 
sects.  (Gk.)  Gk,  kKXefcriKos,  selecting;  as 
sb.  an  Eclectic.  —  Gk.  kKXey€Lv,  to  select. 

—  Gk.  €K,  out ;  Xey€iv,  to  choose, 
eclogue,  a  pastoral  poem.  (L.  —  Gk.) 

L.  ecloga  (the  F,  word  was  eglogue),-^Gk. 
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iKXoyrj,  a  selection,  esp.  of  poems.  — Gk. 
€fc-X€y€iv,  to  choose  out. 

epilogue.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  F.  epilogue, 

—  L.  epilogue.  —  Gk.  k-ni-Xoyos,  a  concluding 
speech. 

eulogy,  praise.  (L.  —  Gk.)  From  L. 
eulogiu?n.  —  Gk.  evXoyiov,  also  evXoy'ia, 
praise,  lit.  good  speaking.  —  Gk.  €v,  well ; 
Xkyeiv,  to  speak. 

monologue,  a  soliloquy.  (F.  —  Gk.) 
F.  monologue,  properly  ‘  one  that  loves  to 
hear  himself  talke  ;’  Cot.  —  Gk.  p,ov6Xoyos, 
speaking  alone.  —  Gk.  fiovo-s,  alone ;  Xky€iv, 
to  speak. 

prologue,  a  preface.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
F.  prologue.  —  L.  prologue,  —  Gk.  Trpo-Xoyos, 
a  fore-speech. 

syllogism,  a  reasoning  from  premises. 
(F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  eyllogieme.  —  L.  eyllo^ 
giefnue.m^Gk.  avXXoyiaixoe,  a  reasoning.— 
Gk.  GvXXoyi^ojjLai,  I  reckon  together,  reason. 

—  Gk.  avX-  (^  =  avv),  together;  Xoyi^ofiai,! 
reckon,  from  Xoyos,  discourse,  reasoning. 

So  also  all  words  in  -logy,  the  chief  being 
aetrO’logy,  bio-,  chrono-,  concho-,  doxo-, 
ento7no-,  etymo-,  genea-,  geo-,  meteoro-, 
minera-,  mytho-,  necro-,  noeo-,  omitho-y 
oeteo-,  patho--,  philo-,  phraeeo-,  phre^to-, 
phyeio-,  peycho-,  tauto-,  theo-y  zoo-logy ;  see 
these  in  their  due  places. 

Loin ;  see  Lumbar. 

Loiter ;  see  Lout. 

Loll,  to  lounge  about.  (O.  Low  G.) 
M.  E.  lollen.  —  O.  Du.  lollen,  to  sit  over  the 
fire ;  the  orig.  sense  was  prob.  to  doze ; 
allied  to  Lull. 

Lollard,  a  name  given  to  the  followers 
of  Wyclif.  (O.  Du.)  It  was  confused  with 
M.  E.  loUer,  i.  e.  one  who  lolls,  a  lounger, 
lazy  fellow ;  see  Loll  above ;  but  the  words 
are  prob.  related.  Latinised  as  Lollardue 
from  O.  Du.  lollaerd,  (i)  a  mumbler  of 
prayers  and  hymns,  (2)  a  Lollard,  lit.  ‘  God- 
praiser  '  or  ‘  singer  ;’  first  applied  to  a  sect 
in  Brabant.  Formed  with  suffix  -aerd  (same 
as  E.  -ard  in  dru7ik-ard^  from  O,  Du. 
lolle^i,  lulle7i ;  to  sing ;  see  Lull. 

Lone,  short  for  alone  ;  see  One. 

Long  (i),  extended.  (E.)  M.  E.  long, 
A.  S.  Ia7tg,  long.’^V>\e.  lang,  Icel.  langr, 
Dan.  lang,  Swed.  Idng,  Goth,  laggre  (  = 
langre^,  G.  lang;  L.  longue.  Allied  to 
M.  H.  G.  Ihigen,  to  go  hastily,  Skt.  Ia7'igh, 
to  jump  over,  surpass,  rahgh,  to  move 
swiftly.  The  orig.  sense  had  reference 
to  the  length  of  the  stride  in  running. 
(VHAGH.) 
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along,  lengthwise  of.  (E.)  M.  E.  along. 
A.  S.  andlang,  along,  prep,  with  gen.— 
A.  S.  and-,  prefix  (allied  to  Gk.  di/rt,  Skt. 
anti,  over  against)  ;  lang,  long.  The  sense 
is  ‘  over  against  in  length. ’+G.  entlang, 
along.  See  A-  (3)  and  Long. 

belong,  to  pertain  to.  (E.)  M.  E.  he- 
longen  ;  from  be-,  prefix,  and  A.  S.  langian, 
to  long  after  ;  see  long  (2)  below.  Cf.  Du. 
belangen,  to  concern. 

elongate,  to  lengthen.  (L.)  From  pp. 
of  L.  elongare,  to  remove.  —  L.  e,  out ; 
lo7igus,  long  (above). 

length.  (E.)  M.  E.  lengthe.  —  A.  S. 
len^.  —  A.  S.  lang,  long.  +  Du.  lengte,  from 
lang ;  Dan.  Icengde,  from  lang  ;  Swed. 
Idngd,  Icel.  lengd.  Der.  length-en. 

ling  (i),  a  fish.  (E.)  M.  E.  lenge\ 
answering  to  A. S.  lenga^,  put  for  langa, 
‘the  long  one,’  def.  form  of  lang,  long. 
Cf.  A.  S.  lengu,  length.  Named  from  its 
long  slender  shape. +Du.  leng,  a  ling,  from 
la7tg',  Icel.  Ia7tga,  from  langr ;  Norw. 
layiga,  longa,  a  ling;  Swed.  Idftga;  G. 
Idnge,  a  ling,  also  called  Idngfisch,  long  fish. 

linger,  to  tarry.  (E.)  Frequent,  form 
of  M.  E.  lengen,  to  tarry.  —  A.  S.  lengan,  to 
prolong,  put  off.  —  A.  S.  lang,  long.  Cf. 
Icel.  lengja,  to  lengthen,  Du.  lengen,  to 
lengthen,  G.  verld^igern,  to  prolong. 

long  (2),  to  desire,  yearn ;  also  to  be¬ 
long.  (E.)  M.  E.  lo7tgen.  A.  S.  langian, 
to  lengthen,  also  to  long  after,  crave,  long. 
—  A.  S.  lang,  long.  The  orig.  sense  is  to 
become  long,  hence  to  stretch  the  mind 
after,  to  crave;  also  to  apply,  belong.  Der. 
be- long. 

longevity,  length  of  life.  (L.)  From 
L.  longceuitas ,  long  life.  —  L.  long-us,  long  ; 
ceuitas,  usually  cetas,  age,  from  cEui-  —  ceuo-, 
crude  form  of  ceuum,  life  ;  see  Age. 

longitude.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  longitude.'^ 
L.  longitudo,  length  ;  in  late  Lat.,  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  a  place.  —  L.  longi-  =  longo-,  crude 
form  of  longus,  long ;  with  suffix  -tu-do. 
Der.  longitudin-al,  from  stem  longitudin-. 

lunge,  a  thrust,  in  fencing.  (F.  —  L.) 
Formerly  longe.  The  E.  a  longe  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  substitute  for  F.  allonge  (formerly 
alonge),  a  lengthening ;  i.  e.  an  extension  of 
the  body  in  delivering  the  thrust.  —  F. 
allonger,  to  lengthen  (formerly  alonger).  — 
Y.  a  (  =  L.  ad),  to  ;  longare  *,  only  used  in 
e-longare,  to  lengthen,  from  longus,  long. 

oblong,  long  from  side  to  side.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  oblong.  —  L.  ob-longus,  long  across, 
prolong,  to  continue.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
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prolongen.^Y .  prolongev.^'^'L,.  prolongare, 
to  prolong.  —  L.  p7'0-,  forward  ;  longus, 
long.  Doublet,  purloin. 

purloin,  to  steal.  (F.  — L.)  O.Y.pur- 
loigner,  poidoigner,  to  prolong,  retard,  de¬ 
lay  (hence  to  keep  back,  detain,  filch).— 

L.  pro-longare,  to  prolong  (above). 

Loo,  a  game  at  cards.  (F.)  Formerly 
called  lanterloo.  —  F.  lantm'elu,  la^iturlu, 
interj.,  nonsense  !  fudge  !,  also  a  game  at 
cards.  The  expression  was  orig.  the  refrain 
of  a  famous  vaudeville  (ab.  1640),  after¬ 
wards  used  to  give  an  evasive  answer.  Being 
purposely  nonsensical,  it  admits  of  no  further 
etymology. 

Loof ;  see  Luff. 

Look,  to  see.  (E.)  M.  E.  loken.  A.  S. 
Ucian,  to  look.-f-M.  H.  G.  luogen,  to  mark, 
behold,  said  to  mean  orig.  ‘  to  look  through 
a  hole,’  to  peep,  from  M.  H.  G.  luoc,  G. 
loch,  a  hole.  Allied  to  Lock.  ^  Distinct 
from  Skt.  lok,  to  see. 

Loom  (i),  a  machine  for  weaving  cloth. 
(E.)  M.  E.  lome,  a  tool,  implement.  A.  S. 
ge-l6ma,  a  tool,  implement,  instrument. 
Der.  heir-loom,  where  loom  meant  any 
implement,  hence  a  piece  of  furniture. 
Loom  (2),  to  appear  faintly  or  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  (Scand.)  The  orig.  sense  is  to 
glimmer,  shine  faintly.  M.  E.  lumen,  to 
shine.  —  Icel.  IjSnia,  to  gleam,  dawn.  —  Icel. 
Ij67ni,  a  ray.-f  A.  S.  leSma,  a  beam,  ray 
(whence  M.  E.  le^ne,  a  beam,  obsolete).  From 
the  same  root  as  Light  and  Luminous. 
Loon  (i),  Lown,  a  base  fellow.  (O. 
Low  G.)  Put  for  hum  lowm  *  ;  whence 

M.  E.  lowmyshe,  lownyshe,  and  Lowl.  Sc. 
loamy,  dull,  slow.  —  O.  Du.  hen,  a  lown, 
also  lome,  slow,  inactive.  That  7n  is  the 
older  letter  appears  from  Du.  Iu7n7?iel,  Dan. 
r6m7nel,  Swed.  Iym77iel,  G.  Iii77i77iel,  a  lown, 
lubber.  Allied  to  O.  H.  G.  luo77ii,  drooping, 
mild,  M.  H.  G.  luo7nen,  I677ien,  to  droop. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Lame. 

Loon  (2),  a  water-bird,  diver.  (Scand.) 
A  corruption  of  the  Shetland  name  ho7n.  — 
Icel.  I677ir,  Swed.  Dan.  h77i,  a  loon.  Prob. 
the  same  word  as  the  above,  from  the  awk¬ 
ward  motion  of  diving-birds  on  land  ;  cf, 
booby,  gull,  goose,  owl.  See. 

Loop.  (C.)  Irish  and  Gael,  lub,  a  loop, 
bow,  staple,  noose,  orig.  a  bend.  — Irish 
and  Gael,  lub,  to  bend.  Der.  loop-hole. 
Loose,  slack.  (E.)  M.  E.  louse,  hs  ;  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  vowel-sound, 
which  must  have  been  due  to  the  influence 
of  hos€7i,  verb,  or  of  the  Scand,  or  Du. 
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forms.  The  true  M.  E.  form  is  lees,  answer¬ 
ing  to  A.S.  leas,  (i)  loose,  (2)  false.+Icel. 
latiss,  Swed.  Dan.  Ids,  loose ;  O.  Sax.  16s, 
O.  Du.  loos,  (i)  loose,  (2)  false  (where 
mod.  Du.  has  los,  loose,  loos,  false) ;  G.  los, 
loose ;  Goth,  laus,  empty,  vain.  (Base 
LUS,  to  lose.) 

leasing’,  falsehood.  (E.)  M.  E.  Using. 
A.S.  leasung,  falsehood;  from  leas,  false 
(above).  Cf.  Icel.  lausung,  falsehood ;  Du. 
loos,  false. 

‘less,  suffix.  (E.)  The  true  sense  is 
loose,  i.  e.  freed  from  ;  faAth-less  =  free  of 
faith,  loose  from  faith.  A.  S.  -leas,  suffix,  the 
same  word  as  leas,  loose.  So  also  G.  -los. 

loose,  loosen,  verb.  (E.)  The  true  form 
is  loose,  later  loosen  by  analogy  with  strength¬ 
en,  &c.  M.  E.  losen,  lousen  (where  n  is 
merely  the  sign  of  the  infinitive).  —  A.  S. 
losian,  to  lose,  also  trans.  to  setfree.  —  A.S. 
los,  loss,  destruction ;  allied  to  A.  S.  leas, 
false,  vain,  loose  ;  see  loose  above.  Other 
languages  derive  the  verb  directly  from  the 
adj. ;  thus  Du.  lossen,  Icel.  leysa,  Swed. 
Idsa,  Dan.  lose,  G.  losen,  Goth,  latisja^i,  to 
loosen,  are  derived  (respectively)  from  Du. 
los,  Icel.  lauss,  Swed.  and  Dan.  Ids,  G.  los, 
Goth,  laus,  loose,  vain. 

lose.  (E.)  There  are  two  M.  E.  forms, 
viz.  losien  and  lesen  (the  latter  being  obso¬ 
lete).  1.  M.  E,  losien  is  from  A.  S.  losiart, 
to  become  loose,  escape,  sometimes  to  lose  ; 
from  A.  S.  los,  loss ;  see  above.  2.  M.  E. 
lesen  is  from  A.  S.  leosan,  strong  verb,  to 
lose  (pt.  t.  leas,  pp.  loren).  This  is  cognate 
with  Du.  liezen,  only  in  comp,  ver-liezen, 
G.  Iie7'en,  only  in  comp,  ver-lieren,  Goth. 
liusan,  only  m  fra-liusan,  to  loose.  (Teut. 
base  LUS;  cf.  LU,  as  in  L.  Iu-e7'e,  Gk. 
Xv-€Lv,  to  set  free.)  Der,  lorn,  lost,  A.  S. 
pp.  lo7'en  ;  also  forlorn,  q.  v. 

loss,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  los.  A.  S.  los, 
destruction.  Allied  to  lose  (above). 

louse,  an  insect.  (E.)  M.  E.  lous,  pi. 
lys.  A.  S.  his,  pi.  lys  (lice).  +  Du.  has, 
Dan.  luus,  Swed.  lus,  Icel.  tus,  G".  laus. 
The  orig.  sense  is  ‘destroyer;’  from  the 
base  LUS  ;  see  Loose  (above).  Cf.  Goth. 
lausjan,  to  make  of  none  effect. 

Loot,  plunder.  (Hindi.  —  Skt.)  Hindi 
hit  (with  cerebral  f),  loot,  plunder.  The 
cerebral  t  shews  that  r  is  elided.  — Skt. 
lotra,  shorter  form  of  loftiu,  booty,  spoil. 
—  Skt.  lup,  to  break,  spoil;  allied  to  L. 
tu7npere,  to  break.  See  Rupture.  (y'RUP.) 
Loot  =  that  which  is  robbed. 

Lop.  (O.  Du.)  O.  Du.  luppen^  to  maim, 
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castrate,  mod.  Du.  lubben.  Cf.  Lithuan. 
lupti,  to  peel. 

lib,  to  castrate.  (Du.)  Du.  lubben,  as 
above.  Der.  g-lib,  verb,  the  same  (obso¬ 
lete)  ;  cf.  O.  Du.  gelubt,  ‘  gelt,’  Hexham. 

Loquacious,  talkative.  (L.)  Coined 
from  L.  loquaci-,  crude  form  of  loquax, 
talkative.  —  L.  loqui,  to  speak.  +  Russ. 
reche,  to  speak ;  Skt.  lap  (for  laid),  to  speak. 
(VRAK.) 

allocution,  an  address.  (L.)  From  L. 
allocutio,  an  address.  —  L.  al-  (for  ad),  to ; 
locutio,  a  speaking,  from  locutus,  pp.  of 
loqui,  to  speak. 

circumlocution.  (L.)  L.  circumloc- 
utio,  a  periphrasis.  —  L.  circu7nlocutus,  pp. 
of  circu7n-loqui,  to  speak  in  a  roundabout 
way. 

colloquy.  (L.)  From  L.  colloquhan, 
conversation.  —  L.  col-loqui,  to  converse 
with,  lit.  to  speak  together. 

elocution.  (L.)  From  L.  elocutio,  clear 
utterance.  —  L.  elocutus,  pp.  of  e-loqui,  to 
speak  out. 

eloquent.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  eloqtmit. 

—  O.  F.  eloque7it.  —  L.  eloquent-,  stem 
of  pres.  pt.  of  e-loqui,  to  speak  out  or 
clearly. 

obloquy,  calumny.  (L.)  L.  obloquiian, 
contradiction.  —  L.  ob-loqui,  to  speak 
against. 

prolocutor,  the  chairman  of  a  con¬ 
ference.  (L.)  L.  prolocutor,  an  advocate. 

'Ll.  pro  locutus,  pp.  of  pro-loqui,  to  speak 
in  public. 

soliloquy.  (L.)  Late  L.  soliloquiiari, 
a  speaking  to  oneself  (Augustine).  —  L.  soli-, 
for  solus,  alone ;  loqui,  to  speak. 

ventriloquist.  (L.)  Coined,  with  suffix 
-ist  (L.  -ista,  Gk.  -laTrjs),  from  L.  ventriloqu- 
us,  a  speaker  from  the  belly,  a  ventriloquist. 

—  L.  uentri-,  crude  form  of  uenter,  the 
belly;  loqui,  to  speak. 

Lord;  see  Loaf. 

Lore ;  see  Learn. 

Loriot ;  see  Aureate. 

Lorn,  lost.  (E.)  A.  S.  loren,  pp.  of 
Ie6sa7i,  to  lose ;  see  lose,  under  Loose. 

Lory,  a  bird  of  the  parrot  kind.  (Malay.) 
Also  called  lury.  —  Malay  hiri,  nuri,  a  lury 
or  lory. 

Lose,  Loss ;  see  Loose. 

Lot,  a  portion,  share.  (E.)  M.  E.  lot. 
A.  S.  hlot,  also  hlyt,  a  lot,  share.  —  A.  S. 
hlut-on,  pi.  of  pt.  t.  of  hleotan  (pt.  t.  hledt), 
to  obtain  by  lot.  Du.  lot',  Icel.  hluti, 
from  str,  vb.  hljSta,  to  obtain  by  lot ;  Dan. 
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lodf  Swed.  lottj  G.  loos,  Goth,  hlauts,  a  lot. 
(Base  HLUT.) 

allot,  to  assign  a  portion  to.  (L.  and  E.) 
A  barbarous  compound.  —  L.  al-,  for  ad, 
to,  before  I ;  and  E.  lot. 

loto,  lotto,  a  game.  (Ital.  —  Teut.)  F. 
ioto ;  an  F.  form  of  the  Ital.  lotto,  a  lottery, 
a  word  of  Teut.  origin  ;  see  Lot. 

lottery.  (E. ;  with  F.  suffix.)  In 
Levins,  ed.  1570.  Formed  by  adding  -ery 
to  E.  lot ;  cf.  brew-ery,  fish-ery.  (The  F. 
loterie  is  borrowed  from  English.) 

Loth  ;  see  Loath. 

Lotion ;  see  Lave. 

Loto,  Lotto,  Lottery;  see  Lot. 
Lotus,  the  Egyptian  water-lily.  (L.  — 
Gk.)  L.  lotus,  lotos.  Acwtos,  (1)  the 

Gk.  lotus,  (2)  the  Cyrenean  lotus,  the  eaters 
of  which  were  called  lotophagi,  (3)  the  lily 
of  the  Nile. 

Loud.  (E.)  M.  E.  loud.  A.  S.  hlud. 
+  Eu.  luid,  G.  laut,  L.  -clutus^  in  in- 
clutus,  renowned;  Gk.  kX-oios,  renowned; 
Skt.  ^ruta,  heard,  from  ^ru,  to  hear. 
(VKRU.) 

aloud,  loudly.  (E.)  M.  E.  on  lude, 
where  lude  is  the  dat.  case  of  lud,  a  din ; 
answering  to  A.  S.  on  hlyde,  with  a  din, 
where  hlffi,  a  din,  is  from  hlud,  loud.  Cf. 
G.  laut,  sb.,  a  sound,  from  laut,  loud. 
Lough;  see  Lake  (i). 

Lounge,  to  loll  about.  (F.  —  L.).  The 
verb  is  formed  from  a  sb.,  being  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  hingis,  an  idle  fellow  or  lounger, 
not  an  uncommon  word  in  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries.  —  F.  longis,  an  idle,  drowsy, 
and  stupid  fellow  (Cot.).  Littre  supposes 
that  this  sense  of  longis  was  due  to  a  pun, 
having  reference  to  L.  longus,  long,  hence 
a  long  and  lazy  man  ;  for,  strictly  speaking, 
Longis  is  a  proper  name,  being  the  O.  F. 
form  of  L.  Longius  or  Longinus,  the  name 
(in  the  old  mysteries)  of  the  centurion  who 
pierced  the  body  of  Christ.  This  name 
hrst  appears  in  the  apocrypljal  gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  and  was  doubtless  suggested 
by  Gk.  2,  lance,  in  John,  xix.  34. 

Louse ;  see  Loose. 

Lout,  a  clown.  (E.)  The  lit.  sense  is 
‘stooping,’  from  M.  E.  louten,  to  stoop, 
bow.  —  A.  S.  hitan,  to  stoop.  -)-  Icel.  hitr, 
stooping,  bent  (which  prob.  suggested  our 
use  of  the  word),  from  hita,  to  stoop ;  cf. 
Swed.  luta,  Dan.  lude,  to  stoop,  lean. 
Allied  to  Little. 

loiter,  to  delay.  (Du.)  M.  E.  loitren. 
•-0.  Du.  and  Du.  leuteren,  to  linger, 
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loiter,  trifle,  O.  Du.  lotereji,  to  delay, 
deceive,  vacillate.  The  orig.  sense  was  to 
keep  on  stooping  or  sneaking  about,  to  act 
like  a  lout ;  from  the  same  base  as  the 
word  above. 

Louver,  Loover,  an  opening  in  the 
roofs  of  ancient  houses.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
lover,  used  to  translate  O.  F.  louvert  in  the 
Romance  of  Partenay,  1 1 75.  —  O.  F.  louvert, 
an  opening ;  put  for  V ouvert ;  from  le,  def. 
article,  and  ouvert,  open ;  see  Overt. 
Lovage,  an  umbelliferous  plant.  (F. — 
L.)  O.  F.  levesche,  luvesche  (Wright’s  Voc. 
i.  139).  Cf.  Ital.  levistico,  lovage.  —  L. 
ligusticum,  lovage,  a  plant  of  Liguria.  •• 

L.  Ligusticus,  belonging  to  Liguria,  a 
country  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

Love,  affection.  (E.)  M.  E.  loue  {love). 
A.  S.  lufu,  love,  -f-  G.  Hebe ;  Russ,  liobov' ; 
Skt.  lobha,  covetousness.  Closely  allied  to 
Lief.  (^LUBH.)  Der.  love,  verb ;  be- 
love,  first  appearing  in  M.  E.  bilufien,  to 
love  greatly. 

Low  (i),  humble;  see  Lie  (i). 

Low  (2),  to  bellow.  (E.)  M.  E.  lowen. 
A.  S.  hUwan,  to  bellow,  resound.  Du. 
loeijen,  O.  H.  G.  hlSjan.  (Base  HLA,  of 
imitative  origin.) 

Low  (3),  a  hill.  (E.)  In  place-names. 
A.  S.  hldw,  hlcew,  a  hill ;  properly  a  slope. 
4*  Goth,  hlaiw,  a  grave ;  hlams,  a  hill ; 
Lat.  cliuus,  a  hill.  Allied  to  Lean  (i). 

Low  (4),  flame.  (Scand.)  Icel.  log, 
flame  ;  cf.  L.  lux.  Allied  to  Lucid. 
Lower  (i),  to  let  down.  (E.)  From 
lozv-er,  comparative  of  adj.  low. 

Lower  (2),  to  frown.  (E.)  A  variant  of 
leer.  M.  E.  louren,  luren,  to  lower,  frown, 
leer ;  which  may  be  directly  deduced  from 

M.  E.  lure,  the  face,  mien.  This  is  a  rare 
word,  but  we  find  :  ‘  Hire  lure  lumes  liht  ’ 
=  her  face  shines  bright,  Wright’s  Spec,  of 
Lyric  Poetry,  p.  52.  Allied  to  A.  S.  hleSr, 
the  cheek,  face ;  see  Leer.  Cf.  O.  Du, 
loeren,  ‘  to  leere,  to  frowiie,’  Hexham. 

Loyal ;  see  Legal. 

Lozenge,  a  rhombus ;  a  small  cake  of 
flavoured  sugar,  &c.,  orig.  of  a  diamond 
shape.  (F.)  Formerly  losenge,  esp.  a  shield 
of  a  diamond  shape  (in  heraldry). —  O.  F. 
losenge,  lozenge  (F.  losange),  a  lozenge. 
Origin  disputed.  (Zi.^^dXi.losanje,  a  lozenge, 
rhombus ;  prob.  from  losa,  a  square  stone 
for  paving  (whence  losar,  to  pave).  Per¬ 
haps  from  L.  laud-,  stem  of  laus,  praise ; 
for  we  find  Span,  lauda,  a  tomb-stone  with 
an  epitaph  (Diez). 


26o  lubber. 

Lubber,  a  dolt.  (C.)  M.  E.  lohre,  lohur^ 
also  loby  (a  looby).  —  W.  Hob,  a  dolt,  lubber, 
llabi,  a  stripling,  looby.  Cf.  lob  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  hi.  N.  D.  ii.  I.  1 6.  Allied  to  Lap 
(2),  Limp,  Lobe,  &c.  And  see  himp. 
Lubricate,  to  make  slippery.  (L.) 
From  pp.  of  L.  hib^'icai'C,  to  make  slipper}’. 

—  L.  lubi'iciis,  slippery. 

Luce,  a  fish,  the  pike.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
lus,  a  pike.  Cot.  -  L.  lucius,  a  fish  (perhaps 
the  pike). 

Lucid,  bright.  (L.)  L.  hicidus,  bright. 

—  L.  hicere,  to  shine;  cf.  hix,  light.  -|- 
Gk.  XvoKQs,  white,  Skt.  riich,  to  shine. 
Allied  to  Light  (i).  (VRUK.)  Ler. 
luci-fer,  i.  e.  light -bringer,  morning -star, 
from  fe7'i'e,  to  bring. 

elucidate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  Low  L. 
elucida^'e,  to  make  clear. —  L.  e,  out,  very; 
lucid-us,  lucid,  clear. 

illuminate,  to  enlighten.  (L.)  From 
pp.  of  L.  ilhimina^'e,  to  throw  light  upon. 

—  L.  il-  (for  hi),  upon;  luniin-,  stem  of 
lumen,  light;  see  luminary  (below). 
^  We  also  use  illumine,  illume,  from  F. 
illuminer  =  L.  illuminai'e. 

illustrate,  to  throw  light  upon.  (L.) 
From  pp.  of  L.  illustrai'e,  to  throw  light 
upon.-L.  il-  (for  in),  upon;  lustrare^  to 
enlighten;  see  lustre  (i)  below. 

limn,  to  illuminate,  paint.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  limnen,  contracted  form  of  luminen,  to 
illuminate  (Prompt.  Parv.).  Again,  luminen 
is  for  enluminen.'^O.  F.  enluminer,  to 
illuminate,  burnish,  limn.  —  L.  illuminare ; 
see  illuminate  (above). 

lucubration,  a  production  composed 
in  retirement.  (L.)  Properly,  a  working 
by  lamp-light ;  from  L.  lucubi'atio,  the 
same.  —  L.  lucuh'atus,  pp.  of  lucubrare,  to 
bring  in  lamps,  to  work  by  lamp-light.— 
L.  lucubi'um'^,  prob.  a  faint  light;  at  any 
rate,  obviously  formed  from  luc-,  stem  of 
lux,  light ;  cf.  lucei'e,  to  shine. 

luminary,  a  bright  light.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  luminaide,  later  luminaire,  a  light, 
lamp.  —  L.  luminare,  a  light:  neut.  of 
luminai'is,  light-giving.  —  L.  lumin-,  stem 
of  lumen,  light.  Lumen  =  luc-men  * ;  from 
lucei'e,  to  shine. 

luminous,  bright.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  lumin- 
eux.  —  L.  luminosus,  bright ;  from  lumin-, 
stem  of  lumen,  light  (above). 

lunar.  (L.)  L.  lunaris,  adj.  from  luna, 
moon.  L.  luna  =  lucna'^ ,  giver  of  light.— 
L.  lucere,  to  shine.  Der.  lun-ette^  inter- 
lunar)  and  see  below. 
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lunatic.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  lunatique.-^l..  ' 
lunaticus,  mad ;  lit.  affected  by  the  moon, 

—  L.  luna,  moon.  I 

lustre,  (i),  splendour.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
lusti'e.  —  Low  L.  lusti'um,  a  window ;  cf. 

L.  lustrare,  to  shine.  Prob.  from  a  lost 
adJ.  lustrus^  (put  for  luc-strus^),  shining; 
and  so  from  lucei'e,  to  shine. 

lutestring,  a  lustrous  silk.  (F .  —  Ital.  — 

L.)  A  curious  corruption  of  lusU'ing,  a 
sort  of  shining  silk  (Kersey).  — F.  lustrine, 
lutestring,  lustring.  —  Ital.  lustrino,  lustring, 
tinsel ;  from  its  gloss.  —  L.  lustrare,  to 
shine ;  see  above. 

lynx,  a  keen-sighted  quadruped.  (L. — 
Gk.)  hi.  E.  lynx.^L.  lynx.  —  Gk.  a 
lynx;  allied  to  Xvyyos,  a  lamp,  and  named 
from  its  bright  eyes.  Cf.  Skt.  ruch,  to 
shine,  loch,  to  see.  Cognate  forms  are 
A.  S.  lox,  Swed.  lo,  G.  luchs,  a  lynx. 

pellucid.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  pellucide.^L, 
pellucidus  {=per-lucidus*),  transparent. 

sublunar,  under  the  moon,  earthly. 
(L.)  Coined  from  L.  sub,  under;  and  E. 
lunar  (above). 

translucent,  allowing  light  to  pass 
through.  (L.)  L.  ti'anslucent-,  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  trans-lucei'C,  to  shine  through. 

Luck,  fortune.  (O.  Low  G.)  Not  found 
in  A.  S.;  but  we  find  O.  Fries,  luk,  Du. 
luk,  ge-luk,  good  fortune,  happiness.  + 
Swed.  lycka,  Dan.  lykke,  G.  gliick  (for 
ge-liick).  Grig,  'favour’  or  enticement; 
from  Teut.  base  LUK,  to  allure,  appearing 
in  Du.  lokken,  Swed.  locka,  Dan.  lokke,  G. 
locken,  O.  H.  G.  lucclien,  to  entice,  allure. 
Lucre,  gain,  profit.  (F.  — L.)  F.  lucre. 

—  L.  lucrum,  gain.  Allied  to  Irish  luach, 
price,  wages,  G.  lolin,  reward,  Gk.  X^ia, 
booty,  Russ,  lovite,  to  take  as  booty. 
(VLU.)  Der.  lucr-at-ive,  F.  lucratif,  L. 
lucratiuus,  from  pp.  of  luci'ai'i,  to  gain, 
from  luci'um,  gain. 

Lucubration ;  see  Lucid. 

Ludicrous,  laughable.  (L.)  L.  ludicms, 
done  in  sport. -L.  ludi-,  for  ludus,  sport. 

—  L.  ludere,  to  play. 

allude.  (L.)  L.  alludere,  to  laugh  at, 
allude  to  (pp.  allusus).^L.  al-  {  =  ad),  at ; 
ludei'C,  to  sport.  Der.  allus-ion.^ 

collude,  to  act  with  others  in  a  fraud. 
(L.)  L.  colludei'c  (pp.  collusus),  to  play 
with,  act  in  collusion  with.  — L.  col-  {  =  con- 
=  cum),  with  ;  ludere.  Der.  collus-i07t. 

delude.  (L.)  L.  de-lude7'e  (pp.  delusus), 
to  mock  at,  cajole.  Der.  delus-ion. 

I  elude,  to  avoid  slily.  (L.)  L.  c-lude7‘t 
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(pp.  elttsus),  to  mock,  deceive.  Der. 

i  ehts-ory. 

illude,  to  deceive.  (L.)  L.  il4udere^  to 
mock  at;  (e7-  —in). 

illusion.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  illusion.  —  L. 

I  acc.  illusionctn.  —  L.  illustis,  pp.  of  illudcre 
(above). 

prelude,  an  introduction.  (F.  —  L.) 

1  O.  F.  p7'elude,  ‘  a  preludium,  preface,  pre- 
:  amble  ;  ’  Cot.  —  Late  L.  prceludiuni.^  —  L. 

I  prceludere^  to  pl^-y  beforehand,  give  a 
i  prelude.  —  L. before;  ludere,  to  play. 

Luff,  Loof,  to  turn  a  ship  towards  the 
wind.  (E.)  From  M.  E.  lop  a  contrivance 
for  altering  a  ship’s  course ;  see  Layamon, 

I  hi.  476.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
large  paddle,  used  to  assist  the  helm  in 
keeping  the  ship  right.  Prob.  named  from 
the  resemblance  of  a  paddle  to  the  palm  of 
the  hand ;  cf.  Lowl.  Sc.  loop  Goth,  lopa, 
palm  of  the  hand.  Cf.  also  Du.  loop,  Dan. 
luv,  Swed.  lop,  weather-gage ;  Dan.  luve,  to 
luff ;  and  perhaps  Bavarian  lappen,  blade  of 
an  oar,  flat  part  of  a  rudder. 

aloof,  away.  (Du. ;  perhaps  E.)  Put  for 
cn  loop’,  which  answers  to  Du.  te  loop,  to 
windward.  Cf.  Du.  loep  houden,  to  keep 
the  luff  or  weather-gage,  Dan.  holde  luven, 
to  keep  to  the  windward ;  which  Suggested 
our  phrase  ‘  to  hold  aloof,’  i.  e.  to  keep 
away  (from  the  leeward  shore  or  rock). 

Lug,  to  drag.  (Scand.)  Swed.  lugga,  to 
pull  by  the  hair ;  from  lugg,  the  forelock. 
Lugg  is  prob.  allied  to  Swed.  lock,  a  lock 
of  hair;  see  Lock  (2).  So  also  Norw. 
lugga,  to  pull  by  the  hair,  from  lugg,  hair 
of  the  head.  Also  cf.  O.  Low  G.  lu^en,  to 
pull,  pull  by  the  hair ;  A.  S.  lycca^i,  to  pull 
up  weeds  ;  Dan.  luge,  to  weed.  (y^RUG.) 
Der.  lugg-age,  with  F.  sufflx  as  in  bagg- 
age. 

lugsail,  a  sort  of  square  sail.  (Scand. 
and  E.)  Prob.  from  the  verb  to  hig',  the 
sail  is  easily  hoisted  by  a  pull  at  the  rope 
attached  to  the  yard.  Der.  higg-er^  a  ship 
furnished  with  lugsails. 

Lugubrious,  mournful.  (L.)  From  L. 

I  lugubris,  mournful.  —  L.  lugere,  to  mourn. 

Cf.  Gk.  Au7pos,  sad,  A0170S,  destruction. 

!  (V  RUG.) 

Lukewarm,  partially  warm.  (E.)  M.E. 
hike,  leuk,  tepid.  {Luke-warm  =  warm- 
warm.)  Extension  of  M.  E.  lew,  tepid. 
‘Thou  art  lew  [one  MS.  lew]z\,  nether  cold 
nether  hoot;’  Wyclif,  Rev.  iii.  16.  Allied 
to  A.  S.  hleo,  hleSw,  a  shelter,  mod.  E.  lee ; 
see  Lee.  Cf.  Icel.  hldka,  a  thaw,  hldna, 
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to  thaw,  hlcer,  hlyr,  w’arm,  hlyja,  to  shelter. 
-J-  Du.  leukivarm  ;  G.  Iauwar77i. 

Lull,  to  sing  to  rest.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
Iulle7t.  —  Swed.  lulla,  Dan.  lulle,  to  hum,  lull. 

O.  Du.  lullen,  to  sing  in  a  humming 
voice.  From  the  repetition  of  lu  lu,  in 
lulling  children  to  sleep.  This  is  a  drowsier 
form  of  la !  la  !  used  in  cheerful  singing ; 
see  lollard. 

Lumbar,  relating  to  the  loins.  (L.)  L. 
lumbaris,  adj. ;  whence  lumbare,  an  apron 
(Jerem.  xiii.  i).  —  L.  Iu77ibus,  the  loin,  -p 
A.  S.  Iende7iu,  pi.,  the  loins,  Du.  Ie7idenen, 
pi. ;  Swed.  Id7id,  Dan.  lend,  loin ;  G.  Ie7tde, 
haunch. 

loin.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  loine.  —  O.  F. 
logne,  also  longe.  —  Low  L.  Iu77ibea'^,  not 
found,  fern,  of  an  adj.  Iu77ibeus^,  from  L. 
himbus,  loin. 

lumbago,  pain  in  the  loins.  (L.)  L. 
lu7nbago,  pain  in  the  loins.— L.  hwihus. 

sirloin,  surloin.  (F.  — L.)  M.^.sur- 
loyn;  XV  cent.  —  O.  F.  surlo7ige  (14th 
cent.),  the  surloin.  —  F.  sur,  upon,  above  ; 
longe,  loin  (above).  ^  The  story  about 
turning  the  loin  into  sir-loin  by  knighting 
it  is  mere  trash. 

Lumber  (i),  useless  furniture.  (F.  — G.) 
The  lumber -7'007n  was  orig.  Lo77ibard- 
roo77i,  where  the  Lombard  broker  bestowed 
his  pledges.  Cf.  Lo7nbardeer,  a  broker, 
Lo77ibard,  a  bank  for  usury  or  pawns; 
Blount.  —  F.  Lo777bard,  a  Lombard  (who 
acted  as  pawn-brokers  in  the  14th  century). 
-  G.  Langbart,  Long-beard ;  a  name  given 
to  the  men  of  this  tribe. 

Lumber  (2),  to  make  a  great  noise. 
(Scand.)  In  Palsgrave.  A  frequent,  verb 
of  Scand.  origin.  —  Swed.  dial.  lo77i7'a,  to 
resound ;  from  Swed.  Iju7n77i,  a  great  noise, 
Icel.  hlj677ir,  a  sound,  a  tune.  From  Teut. 
base  HLU,  to  hear ;  whence  also  E.  lotid, 
and  Goth,  hliimia,  hearing.  (V  KRU-) 
Luminary,  Luminous  ;  see  Lucid. 
Lump.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  lo77ipe,  lu77ipe.  — 
Swed.  dial,  and  Norw.  Iu77ip,  a  block, 
stump,  piece  hewn  off  a  log.  Cf.  Du. 
lomp,  a  rag,  lump,  lo77ip,  clumsy.  Allied 

to  Lubber,  and  Lap  (2). 

lunch,  a  large  piece  of  bread,  &c. 
(Scand.)  Lunch,^  'a  gobbet,  or  peece;’ 
Minsheu.  A  variant  of  lu77ip,  like  hu7ich 
for  hu77ip,  bimch  for  bu77ip. 

luncheon,  lunch,  a  slight  meal. 
(Scand.)  Lu7ich  is  now  used  as  short  for 
luncheon,  though  lu7icheo7i  itself  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  from  lunch,  a  lump.  Cot.  gives  F. 
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caribot,  *  a  hinchiony  or  big  piece  of  bread/ 
&c. ;  also  ^horion,  a  cuff,  thump,  also  a 
luncheon  or  big  piece.’  Lunchion  appears 
to  be  for  Imishin,  as  in  ‘a  huge  lunshin  of 
bread,’  Thoresby  to  Ray  (i7o3)»  which  is 
prob.  merely  short  for  lunckm(g).  At  any 
rate,  it  is  clearly  from  lunchf  a  large  piece 
(above).  ^  Quite  distinct  from  nuncheon, 
given  under  Noon. 

Lung.  (E.)  M.  E.  lunge,  pi.  lunges, 
longes.  A.  S.  lunge,  pi.  lungan.^T^yx.  long, 
Icel.  lungu,  pL,  Dan.  lunge,  Swed.  lunga, 
G.  hinge,  pi.  Allied  to  A.S.  Iu7igre,  quickly 
(orig.  lightly),  also  to  Gk.  lAaxvy,  Skt. 
laghu,  light.  The  lungs  are  named  from 
their  lightness;  see  Long,  Light  (2). 
(V  RAGH.) 

Lunge ;  see  Long. 

Lupine,  a  kind  of  pulse.  (F.  — L.)  F. 
luphi.  —  L.  lupinum,  a  kind  of  pulse ;  orig. 
neut.  of  lupinus,  wolfish,  though  the  reason 
is  not  clear. -L.  lupus,  a  wolf ;  see  Wolf. 
Lurch  (i),  to  lurk,  steal.  Lurcher,  a 
dog ;  see  Lurk. 

Lurch  (2),  the  name  of  a  game.  (F.— 
L.  ?)  '  To  leave  in  the  lurch  ’  is  due  to  an 

old  game.-F.  loiirche,  "the  game  called 
lurche,  or  lurch  in  a  game;  il  dejnoura 
lourche,  he  was  left  in  the  lurch;’  Cot. 
The  initial  I  is  for  le,  def.  art. ;  Cot.  also 
gives  ourche,  "  the  game  at  tables  called 
lurch.’  Cf.  O.  F.  ourcel,  orcel,^  a  little  vase 
(Roquefort) ;  whence  I  think  it  likely  that 
ourche  meant  "a  pool’  in  a  game.  Perhaps 
from  L.  urceus,  a  pitcher,  vase. 

Lurch  (3),  to  devour ;  obsolete.  (L.)  "To 
lurch,  devour,  or  eate  greedily;’  Baret. 

—  Late  L.  lurchare,  lurcare,  to  devour 
greedily.  Prob.  confused  with  lurch  (i). 

Lurch  (4),  a  sudden  roll  sideways. 
(Scand.  ?)  'A  lee  lurch,  a  sudden  roll  (of 
a  ship)  to  the  leeward;’  Webster.  Ob¬ 
scure;  perhaps  merely  lurch  (i)  or  lurk  in 
the  sense  to  stoop  or  duck  like  one  who 
skulks ;  see  Lurk. 

Lure,  a  bait.  (F.  —  G.)  M.  E.  lure.  — 
O.F.  loerre,  loirre,  later  leurre,  ‘a  faulconer  s 
lure;’  Cot.  ■■  M.  H.  G.  luoder  (G.  luder), 
a  bait,  decoy,  lure.  Perhaps  from  lud,  pt.  t. 
of  laden,  to  invite. 

allure,  to  tempt  by  a  bait.  (F.  — L.  and 
G.)  From  F.  a  leurre  =  to  the  bait  or  lure. 

-  L.  ad,  to  ;  M.  H.  G.  luoder  (above).  ^ 
Lurid,  wan,  gloomy.  (L.)  L.  hiridus, 

pale  yellow,  wan.  Perhaps  allied  to  Gk. 
XAcypo?,  green ;  see  Chlorine. 

Lurk,  to  lie  in  wait.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 


lurken,  lorken ;  which  stands  for  an  older 
lusken^  (not  found).  —  Swed.  dial,  luska, 
Dan.  luske,  to  lurk,  sneak,  listen ;  cf.  O.  Du. 
luschen,  to  lurk,  G.  lauschen,  to  listen. 
We  also  find  Swed.  lura,  Dan.  lure,  to 
lurk  ;  G.  lauern,  Icel.  hlm'a,  to  listen. 
(Base  HLU  =  a/  KRU.)  Allied  to  Listen. 

lurch  (i),  to  lurk,  dodge,  pilfer.  (Scand.) 
A  weakened  form  of  Lurk.  The  senses 
are  (1)  to  lie  in  wait,  lurk,  (2)  to  pilfer, 
steal.  Der.  lurch-er,  "one  that  lies  upon 
the  lurch,  or  upon  the  catch,  also  a  kind 
of  hunting-dog ;  ’  Phillips. 

Lury ;  see  Lory. 

Luscious,  delicious.  (E.;  F.  suffix.) 
Also  lushious  (Spenser)  ;  hissyouse  (Pals¬ 
grave).  Lussyouse  is  prob.  for  lusti-ous^, 
of  which  it  is  an  easy  corruption ;  formed 
by  adding  -ous  to  E.  lusty,  pleasant,  de¬ 
licious,  which  is  the  usual  old  meaning. 
Shak.  has  lush  (short  for  lush-ious)  where 
Chaucer  would  have  said  lusty ;  hence  the 
singular  result  that  Shak.  uses  both  words 
at  once :  "  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass 
looks;’  Temp.  ii.  i.  52;  see  Lust. 

Lust.  (E.)  The  usual  old  meaning  is 
pleasure.  A.S.  lust,  pleasure.  +  Du.  lust, 
Icel.  lyst,  losti,  Dan.  lyst,  Swed.  and  G. 
lust,  Goth,  lustus,  pleasure.  Der.  lust-y, 
formerly  "  pleasant.’  And  see  luscious. 

list  (4),  to  please.  (E.)  M.  E.  lusten, 
listen ;  "if  thee  lust  =  if  it  please  thee, 
Ch.  C.  T.  1185.  A.S.  lystan,  to  desire, 
used  impersonally.  ■■  A.  S.  lust,  pleasure 
(above). +Du.  lusten,  Icel.  lysta,  Dan.  lyste, 
Swed.  lysta,  Goth,  luston,  G.  gelusten ;  all 
from  the  sb. 

listless,  careless.  (E.)  Put  for  lustless ; 
Gower  has  lustles,  C.  A.  ii.  iii.  From 
lust  (above). 

Lustration ;  see  Lustre  (2). 

Lustre  (i),  splendour;  see  Lucid. 
Lustre  (2),  Lustrum,  a  period  of  five 
years.  (L.)  L.  lustrum,  an  expiatory  sacri¬ 
fice;  also  a  period  of  five  years,  because 
every  five  years  a  lustrum  was  performed. 
The  orig.  sense  is  "a  purification;’  fipm 
luere,  allied  to  lauare,  to  cleanse,  purify ; 
see  Lave. 

lustration,  a  purification  by  sacrifice. 
(L.)  From  L.  lustratio,  an  expiation. - 
L.  lustratus,  pp.  of  lustrare,^  to  purify.  — 
L.  lustrum,  an  expiatory  sacrifice  (above). 

Lute  (i),  a  musical  instrument.  (F.  — 
Arab.)  M.  E.  lute.  -  F.  hit  (Cotgrave),  mod. 
F.  luth.  We  also  find  Prov.  laut,  Sp^n.  laud. 
Port,  alaude,  Ital.  Ihito,  Du.  luit,  Dan.  hit. 


LUTE. 

G.  laute.  The  Port,  form  shews  the  Arab, 
origin ;  since  a-  is  for  al,  the  Arab.  def. 
art.  —  Arab,  'ud,  wood,  timber,  a  staff,  stick, 
wood  of  aloes,  lute,  or  harp. 

\  Lute  (2),  a  kind  of  loam.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F. 

I  lut^  clay,  loam.  —  L.  luttifn^  mud,  that  which 
is  washed  down.  —  L.  luere^  to  wash.  Allied 
i  to  Lave. 

Lutestring ;  see  Lucid, 
j  Luxury.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  luxurie.  — 

I  O.F.  luxurie  (?),  F.  luxure.'^l^.  luxuria, 

I  luxury.  — ■  L.  luxus,  pomp,  excess,  luxury, 
j  Perhaps  allied  to  License.  ^ 

I  -ly,  a  common  suffix.  (E.)  A.  S. 
adj.  suffix;  -lice^  adv.  suffix;  from  lie,  like; 
see  Like. 

Lye,  a  mixture  of  ashes  and  water,  for 
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washing.  (E.)  M.  E.  ley.  A.  S.  leak,  -f* 
Du.  loog,  G.  lauge,  O.  H.  G.  louga,  lye. 
Allied  to  Icel.  laug,  a  bath;  also  to  L. 
lauare,  to  wash.  (Base  LU.)  ^ 

Lymph,  a  colourless  fluid.  (L.)  L. 
lympha,  water,  lymph,  also  a  water-nymph. 
The  spelling  with  y  is  prob.  due  to  a  sup¬ 
posed  connection  with  Gk.  vvixcprf,  ^  a 
nymph  (prob.  false).  It  is  rather  allied 
to  Limpid. 

Lynch,  to  punish  by  mob -law.  (E.) 
From  /okjt  Lynch,  a  farmer  (17th  cent.; 
Haydn).  The  name  is  from  A.S.  hlinc^ 
a  ridge  of  land.  See  Link  (i). 

Lynx ;  see  Lucid. 

Lyre.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  lyre.^^'L.  lyra, 
Gk.  Avpa,  a  lyre,  lute.  Der.  lyrdc. 


m 

1 

I  Macadamise,  to  pave  a  road  with 
small  broken  stones.  (Gael.  a7id  Heb.; 
with  F.  suffix.)  Named  after  Mr.  John 
Macadam,  a.  d.  1819.  Macadam  =  son  of 
Adam.  —  Gael,  mac,  son  ;  Heb.  dddiri,  a 
man,  from  root  ddam,  to  be  red. 

Macaroni,  Maccaroni ;  see  Mace¬ 
rate. 

Macaroon ;  see  Macerate. 

Macaw,  a  kind  of  parrot.  (Caribbean.) 
Said  to  be  the  native  name  in  the  Antilles 
(Webster). 

Mace  (i),  a  kind  of  club.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  mace,  7nache  (F.  masse). matea'^, 
a  beetle,  only  preserved  in  dimin.  ^nateola, 
a  little  beetle.  Cf.  Skt.  math,  to  churn, 
crush,  kill. 

Mace  (2),  a  kind  of  spice.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk. 
—  Skt.  ?)  F.  77iacis,  mace.  It  seems  to  have 
been  confused  with  O.  F.  macer,  which  *  is 
not  mace,  as  many  imagine,  but  a  reddish, 
aromaticall,  and  astringent  rind  of  a  certain 
Indian  root Cot.  Both  prob.  from  L.  macer, 
macir,  i.e.  the  ‘  rind  of  a  great  root,  which 
beareth  the  name  of  the  tree  itself,’  Holland, 
tr.  of  Pliny,  xii.  8.  —  Gk.  fid/ctp ;  doubtless 
of  Eastern  origin.  Cf.  Skt.  makura,  a  bud, 
a  tree  (Mimusops  elengi),  Arabian  jasmine. 
Macerate,  to  soften  by  steeping.  (L.) 
From  pp.  of  L.  inacerare,  to  steep ;  fre¬ 
quent.  from  a  base  wa^r-.+Russ.  mochite, 
to  steep ;  Gk.  fxdaaciv,  to  knead ;  Skt. 
77iach,  to  pound,  (y^  MAK.) 

amass,  to  heap  up.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
F.  amasser,  to  heap  up.  —  F.  masse,  into 


a  mass.-L.  ad,  to;  massa,  a  mass;  see 
mass  (below). 

macaroni,  maccaroni.  (Ital.  —  L.) 
O.  Ital.  maccaroni,  *  a  kinde  of  paste 
meate  ;  *  Florio.  Prob.  from  O.  Ital. 
maccare,  Ho  bruise,  batter,  to  pester,’ 
Florio ;  i.e.  to  reduce  to  pulp.  ■»  L.  7nac-, 
base  of  macerare,  to  macerate.  Der. 
7nacaronic,  i.  e.  in  a  confused  or  mixed 
state  (applied  to  a  jumble  of  languages). 

macaroon.  (F.  —  Ital. L.)  F.  maca- 
ron,  pi.  macaroiis,  ‘  macarons,  little  fritter¬ 
like  buns,  .  .  also  the  same  as  macaroni ;  ’ 
Cot. —  Ital.  maccaroni  (above).  ^  Now 
applied  to  a  kind  of  biscuit. 

mass  (i),  a  lump.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F. 
masse. massa  (hardly  a  true  L.  word, 
but  taken  from  Gk.)  — Gk.  a  barley 

cake  ;  allied  to  ixdyiJia,  any  kneaded  mass. 
-  Gk.  jjidaa^iv,  to  knead  (above).  Der. 
mass-ive,  mass-y  ;  also  a-mass  (above). 

maxillar,  maxillary,  belonging  to 
the  jawbone.  (L.)  L.  maxillaris,  adj., 
from  maxilla,  jaw-bone. —  L.  macerare,  to 
chew. 

Machine.  (F.-L.-Gkp  F.  machine.^ 
L.  machina.^0^.  ^  device,  ma¬ 
chine  ;  cf.  means.  (>/  MAGH.) 

Allied  to  Make. 

mechanic,  pertaining  to  machines. 
(F.-L.-Gk.)  M.  E.  mechanike,  in  the 
sense  ‘  mechanic  art.’  -  O.  F.  mechanique, 
mechanical.  -  L.  mechanica.  —  Gk.  ixif]xo.viKr\, 
science  of  machines.  —  Gk.  (above). 

Mackerel ;  see  Maculate. 
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Mackintosh,  a  waterproof  overcoat. 
(Gael.)  Gael.  Mack-intosh,  the  name  of 
the  inventor. 

Macrocosm,  the  whole  universe.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  fjLafcpo-s,  long,  great ;  KoafJLos,  the  world. 
Cf.  77iicroscosm. 

Maculate,  to  defile.  (L.)  From  pp.  of 
L.  maculare^  to  spot.  —  L.  macula^  a  spot, 
dimin.  of  a  form  7Jiaca  *,  not  used.  Prob. 
from  V  MAK,  to  pound,  bruise  ;  see 
Macerate.  Der.  hnmaculate,  orig.  a  pp. 

mackerel,  a  fish.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F. 
makerel  (F.  maquereo.!^.  Lit.  ‘stained’ 
fish;  from  the  dark  blotches  on  them.  — L. 
maca  *,  a  stain,  preserved  in  Span,  maca,  a 
stain,  bruise  on  fruit,  and  in  L.  macula^  a 
small  stain  ;  see  above. 

mail  (i),  steel  network  for  armour. 
(F.  — L.)  O.  F.  maille^  mail,  also  a  mesh 
of  a  net.  —  L.  macula,  a  spot,  speck,  hole, 
mesh  of  a  net ;  see  Maculate. 

Mad.  (E.)  The  vowel  was  formerly 
long.  M.  E.  maad,  7nade.  —  A.  S.  ge-mccd, 
ge-77iaad,  in  a  gloss  ;  hence  77idd-77i6d,  mad¬ 
ness  (Grein).  4"  O-  Sax.  ge-77ied,  foolish ; 
O.  H.  G.  gi-77ieit,  vain ;  Icel.  77ieiddry  pp.  of 
mei'^a,  to  maim,  hurt ;  Goth.  ga-77iaids, 
maimed.  The  orig.  sense  seems  to  be 
‘  severely  injured  ;  ’  the  prefix  ge-,  gU,  ga- 
is  unessential.  ^  Not  allied  to  Ital.  77iatto, 
for  which  see  Mate  (2). 

Madam,  my  lady.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.mada77ie, 
i.e.  77ia  da77ie,  my  lady. —  L.  mea  do77ima, 
my  lady ;  see  Dame. 

mademoiselle,  miss.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
ma,  my ;  de77ioiselle,  damsel ;  see  Damsel. 

madoiina,my  lady.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.w^, 
my;  do7t7ia,  \sidy,fiomL..  do77ima;  see  Dame. 

monkey,  an  ape.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Corrupted 
from  O.  Ital.  77i07iicchio,  ‘  a  pugge,  a  mun- 
kie,  an  ape  ;  *  Florio.  Dimin.  of  O.  Ital. 
mo7ta,  77i07tiia,  ‘an  ape,  a  munkie,  a  mun- 
ki e-face ;  also  a  nickname  for  women,  as 
we  say  gammer,  goodie  ;  ’  Florio.  AIo7i7ia 
is  a  familiar  corruption  of  mado7iiia,  i.e. 
my  lady,  mistress  ;  Scott  introduces  Mo7i7ia 
Paula  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  See  above. 

Madder,  a  plant.  (E.)  M.  E.  77iader, 
madir.  A.  S.  77icEde7'u,  i7iade7'e.  -f-  Icel. 
ma^Si'a,  Du.  77ieed.  Cf.  Skt.  madhura, 
sweet,  tender ;  whence  fern.  77iadhurd,  the 
name  of  several  plants. 

Mademoiselle,  Madonna;  see  Ma¬ 
dame. 

Madrepore,  coral.  (F.  — Ital.  —  L.  aytd 
Gk.)  F.  77iad7'epore .  —  Ital.  77iadrepora. 
The  lit.  sense  is  ‘  mother-stone,’  a  fanciful 


name,  due  to  the  existence  of  such  terms  as 
77iadre- selva,  honeysuckle  (lit.  mother- 
wood),  madre-bosco,  woodbine  (lit.  mother- 
bush),  77iad7'e~pe7'la,  mother  of  pearl.  Here 
77iadre  is  from  L.  77iatre77i,  acc,  of  i7iater, 
mother;  see  Mother.  Pora  is  from  Gk. 
TTwpos,  a  light  friable  stone,*  also  a  stalac¬ 
tite.  ^  But  the  word  has  certainly  been 
tmderstood  (prob.  77iisu7tderstood')  as  con¬ 
nected  with  pore,  whence  numerous 
scientific  terms  such  as  cateni-pora,  tubi- 
pora,  de7iti-pora,  ge77i77ti-pora.  ‘  Scientific  ’ 
et)Tnology  is  usually  clumsy,  and  fre¬ 
quently  wrong.  We  may  conclude  that 
E.  pore  has  been  substituted  for  Gk.  ttw/joj, 
by  confusion. 

Madrigal,  a  pastoral  song.  (Ital.  —  L.  — 
Gk.)  Ital.  mad7'igale,  a  short  song, 
pastoral  ditty  ;  put  for  77ta7tdrigale  *. 
Florio  also  gives  i7iardriale,  i7ia7tdria7to, 
a  herdsman,  also  a  madrigal.  —  Ital. 
7na7id7'a,  a  herd,  flock.  —  L.  77ia7id7'a,  a 
stall,  stable.  — Gk.  pAvdpa,  a  fold.  +  Skt. 
77iaiidu-7'd,  stable;  from  77ia7id,  to  sleep. 
(The  suffix  -gale  —  L.  suffix  -calls.) 

Magazine.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  Arab.)  O.  F. 
77iagazin  (F.  magasi7i).'^\\.2\.  77iagazzi7io, 
a  storehouse.  —  Arab.  77iakhdzi7i,  pi.  of 
77iakhza7t,  a  storehouse.  —  Arab.  khasTt,  a 
laying  up  in  store. 

Maggot,  a  grub.  (W.)  M.  E.  magot, 
i7iagat.  —  W.  77iaceiad,  77iacai,  a  maggot ; 
cf.  i7iagiaid,  grubs.  Allied  to  W.  i7iagiad, 
breeding,  77iagad,  a  brood ;  from  77iagu,  to 
breed.  Cf.  Bret,  and  Com.  77iaga,  to  feed. 

Magi,  priests  of  the  Persians.  (L.  —  Gk. 
—  Pers.)  L. pi.  —  Gk.  p.ayoL,  pi.  of 
pdyos,  a  Magian,  one  of  a  Median  tribe ; 
also  an  enchanter,  properly  a  wise  man 
who  interpreted  dreams.  The  orig.  sense 
was  prob.  great,  from  Zend  maz,  great, 
allied  to  L.  i7iag7ius,  Gk.  piiyas.  Der. 
77iag-ic,  short  for  i7iagic  art ;  77iag-ic-i-a7i. 

Magistrate ;  see  Magnitude. 
Magnanimity,  Magnate ;  see  Mag¬ 
nitude. 

Magnesia ;  see  Magnet. 

Magnet,  the  lodestone.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.) 
hi.  E.  77iag7iete.  —  O.  F.  77iag7iete  *,  a  variant 
of  O.  F.  77ianete  (13th  cent.)  —  L.  77iag7iete77t, 
acc.  of  77iag7ies,  put  for  Mag7tes  lapis  —  hlag- 
nesian  stone,  the  lodestone.  —  Gk.  'M.dyvr^s 
(stem  Ma7i'77T-),  also  ^layvr}Tr]s,  'b^layvijaLOs, 
belonging  to  hlagnesia,in  Thessaly;  whence 
\l6os  '^^layvqGLOs  (or  lslayvrjTr}s),  Magnesian 
stone,  lodestone,  also  a  kind  of  silver. 
1  Der.  mag7iesia,  an  old  name  (in  Chaucer, 
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C.  T.  16923)  for  a  mineral  brought  from 
Magnesia ;  now  differently  applied. 
Magnificent,  Magnify,  Magnilo¬ 
quence  ;  see  Magnitude, 
i  Magnitude,  greatness.  (L.)  L.  magni- 
'  tudoy  size.  —  L.  magnus,  great.  +  Gk. 

^€70?,  great ;  Skt.  mahanty  great ;  A.  S. 
i  micel.  See  Mickle. 

!  magistrate.  (F.  — L.)  F.  magistraty  a 
magistrate,  ruler. —  L.  magistratus y  (i)  a 
magistracy,  (2)  a  magistrate.  —  L.  magister , 
a  master.  L.  mag-is-ter  is  a  double  compar. 
form,  from  mag-nuSy  great, 
j  magnanimity,  greatness  of  mind. 

I  (F.  —  L.)  Y.  magnanimite.  2i(zc.  7nag- 

'  nanhnitatem.  —  L.  magnus ,  great ;  animus y 
mind. 

magnanimous,  high-minded.  (L.)  L. 
magnanimus,  —  L.  magnus y  great ;  animus y 
mind. 

magnate,  a  great  man,  noble.  (F .  —  L.) 

I  F.  magnat.^^L,.  magnateniy  acc.  of  magnaSy 
[  a  prince. -L.  great.  ^Magnate 

I  is  due  to  the  use  of  L.  magnas  in  Hungary 
and  Poland. 

magnificent.  (L.)  L.  magnificent-y 
stem  of  magnijicensy  lit.  doing  great 
things,  hence,  grand.  — L.  magni-y  ior:  mag- 
\  nuSy  great ;  -jicenSy  for  faciensy  doing,  from 
facerey  to  do. 

magnify.  (F.-L.)  yi.Y.magniJlen.-^ 
F.  magnifier. magnificarcy  lit.  to  make 
large.  —  L.  magni-y  for  magnuSy  great  ; 
-ficarCy  for  facerCy  to  do. 

I  magniloquence.  (L.)  L.  magnilo- 
quentiay  elevated  language.  —  L.  magni-, 

1  for  mag7iuSy  great ;  loquent-y  stem  of  pres. 

'  pt.  of  loquiy  to  speak  ;  see  Loquacious. 

main  (2),  adj.,  chief,  principal.  (F. — 

I  L.)  O.  F.  mahiCy  magnCy  chief.  —  L.  mag- 
7iuSy  great.  ^  Distinct  from  main,  sb., 
which  is  of  A.  S.  origin. 

majesty.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  magestee.  — 
O.  F.  majestet  (F.  majeste).  -  L.  maiestatemy 
acc.  of  maiestaSy  dignity,  honour.  Here 
Indies  =  mag-ias  *  =  mag-yans  *,  formed 
from  the  base  of  mag-nus,  great,  by  help  of 
'  the  Aryan  comparative  suffix  -yans. 

1  major,  a  title  of  rank.  (L.)  L.  maiory 
greater ;  comparative  of  magnuSy  great. 

'  i)er.  major-domoy  imitated  from  Span. 

[  mayor-domOy  a  house-steward. 

I  master.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  maister.  ^ 
O.  F.  maistre.  —  L.  magistrumy  acc.  of 
magistevy  a  master ;  see  magistrate 
(above).  Der.  master-yy  O.  F.  maistrie. 

maxim,  a  proverb.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 


maxime.^»  L.  maxima,  put  for  maxima 
sententiaru77ty  an  opinion  of  the  greatest 
importance,  chief  of  opinions,  hence  a 
maxim.  Orig.  fern,  of  77iaxi7nuSy  greatest, 
superlative  of  77iag7iuSy  great. 

maximum.  (L.)  Neut.  of  77iaximuSy 
greatest  (above). 

mayor.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  maire.  —  F. 
mau'e.  —  L.  7naio7'em  (shortened  to  77iai're7n^y 
acc.  of  7najory  greater;  see  major  (above). 
^  Mayor  is  the  Spa7iish  spelling,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century. 

merino,  a  variety  of  sheep.  (Span. — 
L.)  Span.  merhiOy  roving  from  pasture  to 
pasture.  —  Span,  merino y  an  inspector  of 
sheep  walks.  —  Low  L.  majori7iuSy  a  major- 
domo,  steward  of  a  household  ;  cf.  Low  L. 
maj oralis y  a  head-shepherd.  From  L. 
7naiory  greater  ;  see  major  (above). 

miss  (2),  a  young  woman.  (F.  —  L.)  A 
contraction  of  mist7'ess ;  Evelyn’s  Diary, 
Jan.  9,  1662.  See  below. 

mister,  mr.,  a  title  of  address.  (F.  — 
L.)  A  corruption  of  fnastery  due  to  the 
influence  of  i7iistressy  which  is  an  older 
word ;  see  below. 

mistress,  a  lady  of  a  household.  (F. — 

L. )  O.  F.  maistresse.  ‘  a  mistress,  dame  ;  ’ 
Cot.  (F.  maitresse.)  Fern,  of  O.  F.  maist7'ey 
a  master  ;  see  master  (above). 

Magnolia.  (F.)  A  genus  of  plants 
named  after  Pierre  Mag7ioly  of  Montpellier, 
in  France;  died  a.d.  1715* 

Magpie,  a  bird.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.  ;  andY. 
—  L.)  Also  called  77iagot-piey  maggoty -pie. 
Mag  is  short  for  Magot  =  F.  Margoty  a 
familiar  form  of  F.  Ma7gueritey  also  used 
to  denote  a  magpie.  This  is  from  L. 
Margaritay  Gk.  fiapyaphrjs,  a  pearl;  cf. 
Pers.  murwdridy  a  pearl.  Pie  —  F.  pie, 
from  Y.  pica,  a  magpie  ;  see  Pie  (i). 

Mahogany,  a  tree.  (W.  Indian.)  The 
native  S.  American  name  (Webster). 

Mahometan ;  see  Mohammedan. 

Maid,  Maiden  ;  see  May  (1). 

Mail  (i),  steel  network;  see  Maculate. 

Mail  (2),  a  letter-bag.  (F.-O.  H.  G.) 

M.  E.  male.^0.  F.  inale  (F.  malle),  a  bag, 
wallet.  -  O.  H.  G.  malahay  a  leathern 
wallet. -f  Gael,  and  Irish  iiiala,  a  bag  ;  Gk. 
pLoXyoSy  hide,  skin. 

Maim,  a  bruise,  hurt.  (F.  —  C.  ?)  Also 
spelt  mahim  in  Law-books  (Blount).  M.  E. 
maim.  -  O.  F.  mehaingy  ‘  a  maime,  or 
abatement  of  strength  by  hurts  received;’ 
Cot.  Cf.  Ital.  magagiiay  a  defect,  blemish. 
Orig.  uncertain ;  perhaps  from  Bret,  machaut 
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mutilation,  machanai  to  mutilate  (unless 
this  be  borrowed  from  F.). 

Main  (i),  strength  ;  see  May  (i). 

Main  (2),  chief,  principal ;  see  Magni¬ 
tude. 

Maintain ;  see  Manual. 

Maize,  Indian  com.  (Span.  —  W.  Indian.) 
Span.  maiz.  -  W.  Indian  mahiz,  mahis,  in 
the  language  of  the  isle  of  Hayti. 

Majesty,  Major ;  see  Magnitude. 
Make.  (E.)  M.  E.  makeyt.  A.  S.  ma- 
cian,  pt.  t.  macode,  to  make.+G.  machen. 
(From  base  hlAK,  allied  to  MAG.)  Allied 
to  machine  \  and  to  May  (i). 

match  (i),  an  equal,  a  contest,  mar¬ 
riage.  (E.)  M.  E.  macche,  mache,  orig.  a 
comrade.  -  A.  S.  mcEcca,  ge7n(BCca, 

a  comrade,  companion,  spouse ;  from  the 
more  original  form  maca,  a  companion. 
See  further  below. 

mate  (i),  a  companion,  comrade,  equal. 
(E.)  hi.  E.  mate,  a  corruption  of  the  older 
form  7nake,  a  companion,  which  is  the 
commoner  form.  (So  also  hat,  a  mammal, 
from  M.  E.  bak\  and  esp.  note  O.  Fries.  77iatia 
(for  77iakia^),  to  make,  which  is  a  related 
word.)  -  A.  S.  77iaca,  a  companion ;  also 
ge77iaca.  +  Icel.  77iaki,  Swed.  77iake,  Dan. 
mage,  O.  Sax.  gwiako,  a  mate,  comrade; 
but  O.  Du.  7}iaet,  Du.  77taat,  a  mate,  with  t 
as  in  English,  doubtless  an  O.  Friesic  form, 
p.  All  closely  related  to  the  adj.  seen  in 
Icel.  77iakr,  suitable,  M.  H.  G.  ge77iach, 
suitable;  and  further  to  A.  S.  77iacia7t,  io 
make,  because  a  thing  is  suitable  by  being 
made  so.  Mate,  as  used  by  sailors,  is 
prob.  Dutch. 

Mai-,  p7'ejix,  bad.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  mal.^ 
L.  77ialus,  bad ;  see  Malice. 

Malachite ;  see  Mallow.- 
Malady,  Malapert,  Malaria ;  see 

Malice. 

Male ;  see  Masculine. 

Malediction,  Malefactor,  Malevo¬ 
lent  ;  see  Malice. 

Malice,  ill  will.  (F.  —  L.)  Vl.Ya.  inahce. 
F.  77ialice.  -  L.  77ialitia,  badness.  -  L.  77ialus, 
bad.  Allied  to  Gk.  ixkXas,  black,  Skt.  77iala, 
dirty,  malhia,  dirty,  sinful,  bad,  Irish  77iaile, 
evil.  (^MAR.) 

malady.  (F.-L.)  F.  maladie.^Y. 
malade,  sick ;  oldest  spelling  77ialabde.  Cf. 
Prov.  77ialaptes,  77ialaudes,  sick.  —  L.  i7iale 
habitus,  out  of  condition  (hence  sick,  ill) ; 
cf.  male  habens,  sick.  Matt.  iv.  24  (Vulgate). 
—  L.  77iale,  badly,  from  malus,  bad  ;  habitus, 
pp.  of  habere,  to  have ;  see  Habit.  ^  Not 


from  male  aptus  (Diez)  j  this  would  mean 
‘  foolish.’ 

malapert,  saucy.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  mal 
apert.  —  O.  F.  77ial,  ill ;  apert,  open,  also 
expert,  ready,  skilful.  The  sense  is  '  badly 
expert,’ i.  e.  mischievous.  —  L.  77iale,  badly; 
apertus,  pp.  of  aperwe,  to  open ;  see 
Aperient. 

malaria,  noisome  exhalation.  (Ital.— 
L.)  Ital.  mat  aria,  for  77iala  aria,  bad  air. 
—  L.  7nala,  fern,  of  malus,  bad ;  and  Ital. 
aria,  air;  see  Debonair. 

malediction,  a  curse.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
77ialediction.  —  L.  acc.  maledictione77i,  a 
curse. —  L.  77ialedictus ,  pp.  of  inaledicere, 
to  speak  evil  of.  —  L.  77iale,  adv.,  evilly ; 
dicere,  to  speak.  So  also  77iale-factor,  an 
ill-doer,  from  factor,  a  doer;  from  facei'e, 
to  do.  So  also  7nalevolent,  lit.  wishing  ill ; 
from  uolent-,  stem  of  uolens,  pres.  pt.  of 
uelle,  to  will,  to  wish. 

malign,  unfavourable.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
7nali7ig,  fern.  77ialigne  (F.  7nali7i).^\^.  77ia~ 
lignus,  ill-disposed,  put  for  77iali-genus^, 
ill-born  (like  benignus  for  beiii-genus'^'). 
L.  mali-,  for  77ialus,  bad ;  ge7i-,  base  of 
gignere,  to  produce ;  see  Genus. 

malinger,  to  feign  sickness.  (F.  —  L.) 
Coined  from  F.  77icUi7ig7'e,  adj.,  diseased, 
formerly  ugly,  loathsome  (Cot.).  —  F.  nial, 
badly ;  O.  F.  hahigre,  heingre,  thin,  ema¬ 
ciated.  —  L.  7nale,  adv.,  badly ;  (Eg7'U7}i,  acc. 
of  ceger,  sick,  ill  (whence  O.  F.  haingre 
with  added  h  and  71). 

malison,  a  curse.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
77ialison,  older  form  of  77ialediction ;  see 
malediction  above.  (So  also  beiiison  for 
benediction^) 

maltreat.  (F.  — L.)  F.  77ialt7'aiter,  to 
treat  ill.  -  L.  male,  ill ;  ti'actare,  to  handle, 
treat ;  see  Treat. 

malversation.  (F.  — L.)  F.  77ialver- 
sation,  ‘  misdemeanor ;’  Cot.  (Hence  frau¬ 
dulent  behaviour.)  —  F.  77ialverser,  to  be¬ 
have  ill.  —  L.  male,  ill;  uersa7'i,  to  be 
engaged  in,  from  uei'sare,  frequent,  form  of 
uertere,  to  turn;  see  Verse. 

maugre,  in  spite  of.  (F.  — L.)  The 
proper  sense  is  ‘  ill  will,’  as  in  P.  Plowman, 
B.  vi.  242.  —  O.  F.  malg7'e,  77iaug7'e,  maulgre, 
lit.  ill  will ;  but  also  with  sense  ^  in  spite  of.’ 

—  O.  F.  7nal,  ill ;  gre,g7'et,  a  pleasant  thing. 

-  L.  77ialus,  bad ;  g}'atU7n,  neut.  of  gi'atus, 
pleasing. 

Malign,  Malinger,  Malison ;  see 
Malice. 

Mall  (i),  a  large  wooden  hammer.  (F.  — 
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L.)  M.  E.  malle.  -  O.  F.  (and  F.)  mail, 
‘a  mall ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  malleum,  acc.  of  malleus, 
a  hammer.  (-y^MAR.) 

mall  (2),  the  name  of  a  public  walk. 
(F.  -  Ital.  -  G.  and  L.)  In  Pall  Mall,  and 
the  Mall  in  St.  James’s  Park.  Named  from 
O.  F.  pale-7naille,  because  the  game  so 
called  was  played  there ;  this  game  of 
pall-mall  was  like  the  modern  croquet,  which 
is  imitated  from  it.  —  O.  Ital.  palamaglio, 

\  *  a  stick  with  a  mallet  at  one  end,  for 

playing  the  game  of  pall-mall ;  Florio. 
Also  spelt  pallamaglio ;  lit.  ‘  ball-mallet.’ 
—  Ital.  palla,  a  ball ;  maglio,  a  mall.  A 
hybrid  word.  —  O.  H.  G.  palld,  M.  H.  G. 
balle,  G.  ball,  a  ball L.  malleujn,  acc.  of 
malleus,  a  hammer.  See  Ball. 

malleable.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  malleable, 
'malleable,  hammerable,  pliant  to  the 
hammer;’  Cot.  From  obs.  L.  malleare^, 
to  hammer,  of  which  the  pp.  malleatus 
occurs.  —  L.  malleus,  a  hammer. 

mallet,  a  small  mall.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
maillet.  —  F.  maillet,  *  a  mallet Cot. 
Dimin.  of  F.  mail',  see  Mall  (i)  above. 

maul,  to  beat  grievously.  (F.  —  L.)  M.E. 
mallen,  to  strike  with  a  mall,  or  mace ; 
from  M.  E.  7Jialle,  sb.  a  mall,  mace ;  see 
Mall  (i)  above. 

Mallard ;  see  Masculine. 

Malleable,  Mallet ;  see  Mall. 
Mallow,  a  plant.  (L.)  M.  E.  malwe. 
■-  A.  S.  malwe ;  borrowed  from  L.  malua, 
a  mallow.  +  Gk.  iiaXaxq  (  =  mal-ua-ka  *), 
a  mallow ;  named  from  its  emollient  pro¬ 
perties  ;  ch  Gk.  iiaXaaa^iLV,  to  make  soft, 
/littAa/cos,  soft,  mild.  (.^MAR.) 

malachite,  a  green  stone.  (Gk.)  Named 
from  its  colour,  which  resembles  that  of 
mallow-leaves.  Formed  with  suffix  -ites 
(Gk.  -tTT/?)  from  \ia\dx-^i  a  mallow. 

mauve,  mallow  colour.  (F.  — L.)  F. 
mauve,  a  mallow.  —  L.  malua,  a  mallow. 

Malmsey,  a  strong  sweet  wine.  (F.— 
Gk.)  A  corruption  of  M.  E.  malvesie, 
malmsey.  —  O.  F.  malvoisie,  ‘  malmesie 
Cot.  From  Malvasia,  now  called  Napoli 
’  di  Malvasia,  a  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Lacedsemonia  in  Greece. 

Malt  ;  see  Melt. 

Maltreat,  Malversation ;  see  Malice, 
j  Mamaluke,  Mameluke,  an  Egyptian 
■  light  horse-soldier.  (F.  —  Arab.)  F.  Ma77ia- 
luc'.  Cot.  —  Arab.  77iamluk,  a  purchased 
slave  or  captive,  lit.  ‘possessed.’  —  Arab, 
root  malaka,  he  possessed. 

'Mamma.  (E.)  Better  7?ia7na]  put  for 


7na  ma,  a  mere  repetition  of  77za,  an  in¬ 
fantine  syllable.  Many  other  languages 
have  something  like  it ;  cf.  F.  zJiamazi, 
Span.  Du.  and  G.  77iama,  Ital.  and  L. 
ma7n77ia,  a  child’s  word  for  mother. 

Mammalia,  the  class  of  animals  that 
suckle  their  young.  (L.)  From  L.  7nain- 
77talis  (neut.  pi.  mamznalia'),  belonging  to 
the  breasts. —  L.  maznma,  the  breast. 

mammillary,  pertaining  to  the  breasts. 
(L.)  From  L.  77ia7nmillaris ,  adj.,  formed 
from  L.  ma7n77ia,  the  breast. 

Mammon.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Syriac.)  L.  77ia7]i- 
mona.  —  Gk,  ixa^ojvds,  Matt.  vi.  24.  —  Syr, 
77ia77i6nd,  which  occurs  in  Chaldee  Targums, 
and  in  the  Syriac  version  of  St.  Matthew, 
and  means  ‘riches.’  Cf.  Heb.  77iat7n6n,  a 
hidden  treasure,  from  td77ia7i,  to  hide. 
Mammoth.  (Russ.  —  Tatar.)  Russ. 
ma77zanf ,  a  mammoth,  species  of  elephant. 

—  Siberian  7nam77iont.  From  Tatar  znazn- 
7na,  the  earth ;  because  the  Siberian  peasants 
thought  the  animal  burrowed  in  the  earth 
like  the  mole,  as  they  could  not  otherwise 
account  for  the  finding  of  the  remains  of 
these  animals. 

Man.  (E.)  M.  E.  7nan.  A.  S.  77ia7i7i.’^ 
Du.  man,  Icel.  7nan,  7?ia^r,  Swed.  7na7i, 
Dan.  77ia7td,  Goth.  7nanna,  G.  7na7in',  L. 
77ids  (for  mans),  a  male,  Skt.  7na7zu,  a  man. 
( V'  MAN.) 

manikin,  manakin,  a  dwarf,  small 
man.  (Du.)  O.  Du.  manzieken  (Hexham)  ; 
double  dimin.  of  Du.  7nan,  a  man. 

mankind,  the  race  of  men.  (E.)  A.  S. 
7nancyn7t,  mankind.  —  A.  S.  77ian,  man, 
cyn7t,  kind,  race ;  see  !^in. 

Manacle,  Manage ;  see  Manual. 
Manatee,  a  sea-cow.  (Span.  —  W.  Indian.) 
Span,  znanaii,  a  sea-cow.  From  the  name 
of  the  animal  in  the  language  of  Hayti. 

Mandarin,  a  Chinese  governor  of  a 
province.  (Port.  —  Malay.  —  Skt.)  Not  a 
Chinese,  but  Malay  word  (through  the 
Portuguese).  —  Port.  77tanda7'i77i,  a  mandarin. 

—  Malay  mazitri,  a  counsellor,  minister  of 
state.  —  Skt.  77ia7itrin,  a  counsellor  ;  znahd- 
7nantrin,  the  prime  minister.  —  Skt.  77ia7itray 
advice,  counsel.  —  Skt.  77ian,  to  think, 
(y/  MAN.)  ^  Or  directly  from  Skt. 

Mandate,  a  command.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F. 
77iandat,  —  L.  77iandatum,  a  charge.  —  L. 
77iandatus,  pp.  of  mazidare,  to  enjoin ;  lit. 
to  put  into  one’s  hand.  —  L.  77ian-us,  hand ; 
da7'e,  to  give  ;  see  Manual  and  Date. 

command.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F.  co77tmander, 
comander,  —  L.  C07n7ne7ida7'e,  to  entrust  to; 
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in  late  L.,  to  command.  —  L.  com-  (for 
ctim),  together;  mandare,  to  put  into  the 
hands  of. 

commend.  (L.)  L.  comiJiendare,  to 
entrust  or  commit  to  (above). 

commodore,  the  commander  of  a 
squadron.  (Span.  —  L.)  Short  for  Span. 
comendador,  lit.  a  commander.  —  Span. 
comendarf  to  charge,  command.  —  L.  com- 
mendare  (above). 

countermand,  to  revoke  an  order. 
(F.  —  L.)  F.  contreinaiider^  to  recall  a 
command.  —  F.  centre  ( =  L.  co7itrcC)^ against; 
7nander  (  =  L.  manday'c')^  to  command. 

demand.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  deniander,  to 
demand,  require.  —  L.  de-mandare^  to  en¬ 
trust  ;  in  late  L.,  to  demand. 

maundy  Thursday,  the  day  before 
Good  Friday.  (F.  — L. ;  a7id  Id..)  Maundy 
is  M.  E.  7naundee,  a  command,  used  with 
esp.  reference  to  the  text  ‘  Ma7idatu7?i 
nouum,’  John,  xiii.  34.  The  ‘new  com¬ 
mandment  ’  is  ‘  that  ye  love  one  another ;  ’ 
but  in  old  times  it  was,  singularly  enough, 
applied  to  the  particular  form  of  devotion 
to  others  exemplified  by  Christ,  when  wash¬ 
ing  his  disciples’  feet  (on  the  first  Alanndy 
Thursday).  See  my  note  to  P.  Plowman, 
B.  xvi.  140.  This  M.  E.  niaiindee  =  O.Y . 
mande,  that  which  is  commanded ;  from  L. 
inandatnm,  a  mandate,  command.  ^  Spel- 
man’s  guess,  that  moAmdy  is  from  maimd^ 
a  basket,  is  as  false  as  it  is  readily  believed. 

recommend,  to  commend  to  another. 
(F.  -  L.)  From  Re-  and  Commend  ; 
imitated  from  F.  re^07?imander,  ‘  to  recom¬ 
mend  ;  ’  Cot. 

remand,  to  send  back.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
remander.  —  L.  re-7?ianda7'e^  to  send  back 
word. 

Mandible,  a  jaw.  (L.)  L.  i7ia7tdibiila, 
jaw.  —  L.  77ianderef  to  chew. 

mange,  scab  or  itch  in  dogs.  (F.  —  L.) 
Made  out  of  adj.  i7ia7igy,  an  older  word.  — 
F.  7nange,  eaten,  fed  on ;  pp.  of  77ia7tger,  to 
eat.  —  L.  77ianduca7'e,  to  eat.  —  L.  77ia7idticiis, 
a  glutton.  —  L.  77ia7idere,  to  chew. 

manger,  a  feeding-trough.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  77ia7igeoire.  “  P".  77ia7iger,  to  eat  (above). 

Mandrake,  a  narcotic  plant.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
Short  for  77ia7tdrag07'a,  Othello,  iii.  3.  Cf. 
Y  .771  a7id7'ag07'e,  Ital.  and  Span.  ma7id7'agora. 
—  L.  77ia7id7'agoras.  —  Gk.  /xavdpayopas,  the 
mandrake. 

Mandrel,  the  revolving  shank  in  which 
turners  fix  their  work  in  a  lathe.  (F.  —  Gk.  ?) 
From  F.  77ia7id7'i7i,  a  punch,  a  mandrel. 


Prob.  from  Gk.  jxavdpa,  an  enclosed  space, 
sheepfold,  also  used  to  mean  ‘the  bed  in 
which  the  stone  of  a  ring  is  set,’  much  like 
E.  77ia77d7'eL  See  Madrigal. 

Mane.  (Scand.)  Icel.  i7ia7i-ar,  gen.  of 
77ibn,  a  mane;  Swed.  and  Dan.  w<3!;2.-|-Du. 
77iaa7t,  O.  Du.  mane,  G.  77idhne,  O.  H.  G. 
77iana.  Cf.  W.  77iy7ige7i,  mane,  from  77iw7t, 
neck ;  Irish  77iui7ice,  collar,  from  i7iui7i, 
neck ;  Skt.  77ta7iyd,  the  tendon  forming  the 
nape  of  the  neck ;  L.  monile,  neck-lace. 
Orig.  sense  ‘  hair  on  the  neck.’ 

Manege,  the  same  as  Manage;  s.v. 

Manual. 

Manganese,  a  metal.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  Gk.  ?) 
An  old  term,  newly  applied.  ‘  Alanganese, 
so  called  from  its  likeness  in  colour  and 
weight  to  the  77iagnes  or  loadstone,  is  the 
most  universal  material  used  in  making 
glass;  ’  Blount,  ed.  1674.  —  O.  F.  manga7iese. 

—  Ital.  manganese,  ‘  a  stuffe  or  stone  to 
make  glasses  of;  also,  a  kind  of  mineral 
stone  ;  ’  Florio.  Of  uncertain  origin  ;  per¬ 
haps  allied  to  7nag7iesia ;  see  Magnet. 

Mange,  Manger  ;  see  Mandible. 
Mangle  (i),  to  mutilate.  (L. ;  ijuith  E. 
suffix In  Sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  538. 
A  weakened  form  of  ma7tkelen  *,  frequenta¬ 
tive  of  M.  E.  77ia7iken,  to  mutilate.  —  A.  S. 
mancia7i,  only  in  comp.  be-77iancian,  to 
mutilate. —  L.  7nancus,  maimed.  Allied  to 
Minish. 

Mangle  (2),  a  roller  for  smoothing  linen ; 
to  smooth  linen.  (Du.  —  Low  L.  —  Gk.) 
Borrowed  from  Du.  77iangele7i,  to  mangle, 
roll  with  a  rolling-pin  ;  7}ia7igel-stok,  a  roll¬ 
ing-pin,  cylinder  for  smoothing  linen.  The 
corresponding  Ital.  word  is  ma7iga7to,  ‘a 
kind  of  presse  to  presse  buckrom  ;  ’  Florio. 
Both  Du.  and  Ital.  words  are  from  Low  L. 
77ia7iga7iU77i,  77ia7igo7ia,  a  military  instrument 
for  throwing  stones,  worked  with  an  axis 
and  winch.  Indeed,  the  Ital.  ma7tgano  also 
means  a  mangonel.  —  Gk.  ffiyyavov,  a 
machine  for  defending  forts,  also  the  axis 
of  a  pulley.  Allied  to  Machine. 

mangonel,  a  war-engine.  (F.  —  Low  L. 

—  Gk.)  O .  F.  77ia7igo7tel  (later  ma7tg07i7ieau), 
a  mangonel.  —  Low  L.  ma7igonellus ,  dimin. 
of  77ia7ig07ia  (above). 

Mango,  a  fruit.  (Malay.)  Malay  7na7lggd, 
the  mango-fruit. 

Mangonel ;  see  Mangle  (2). 

Mania,  frenzy.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  mania.  — 
Gk.  ixavia,  frenzy,  orig.  mental  excitement ; 
cf.  piivos,  mind,  (y  MAN.)  Der.  mania-c^ 
F.  maniaque. 
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Manifest ;  see  Manual. 

Manifold ;  see  Many. 

Manikin ;  see  Man. 

Maniple,  Manipulate ;  see  Manual. 
Mankind ;  see  Man. 

Manna.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Heb.)  L.  manna. 
—  Gk.  \xavva.  -  Heb.  man,  manna.  p. 
Either  from  Heb.  man  hu,  what  is  this  ? 
Exod.  xvi.  15,  or  from  man,  (it  is)  a 
gift ;  cf.  Arab,  mann,  favour,  also  manna. 
Manner,  Manoeuvre  ;  see  Manual. 
Manor,  Manse  ;  see  Mansion. 
Mansion.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  majision,  a 
dwelling-place.  —  L.  mansionefn,  acc.  of 
ma^isio,  an  abiding,  abode.  ■■  L.  7nansus, 
pp.  of  manere,  to  remain,  dwell.  +  Gk. 
/jL€V€tv,  to  stay,  remain.  MAN.) 

manor,  (formerly)  a  residence  for  a 
nobleman.  (F. —  L.)  O.  F.  fna^ioir,  s.  man¬ 
sion.  — '  O.  F.  manoir,  ma^tcir,  to  dwell.  — 
L.  manere  (above). 

manse,  a  clergyman’s  house,  in  Scot¬ 
land.  (L.)  Low  L.  niansa,  a  farm,  dwelling. 
—  L.  mansus,  pp.  of  manere  (above). 

mastiff.  (F.  —  Low  L.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
mestif,  adj.,  mongrel ;  the  adj.^  correspond¬ 
ing  to  O.  F.  7?iastin  (F.  77iatif7^,  ‘  a  mas- 
tive  ;  ’  Cot.  The  Low  L.  form  would  be 
7?iastinus^,  doubtless  short  for  7nas7iati- 
nus^,  i.e.  house-dog;  from  Low  L.  77ias- 
a  household  ;  see  menagerie  (below), 
menagerie,  a  place  for  keeping  wild 
animals.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  mhiagerie,  orig.  a 
place  for  keeping  household  animals  (Bra¬ 
cket).  -  F.  7iienager,  to  keep  house.  -  F . 
77ie7iag2,  O.  F.  7nesnage,  a  household.  —  O.  F. 
77ies7iee,  7neisnee,  7naisnee,  a  family;  the 
same  word  as  Low  L.  7nansnada,  maisnada, 
masnata,  Ital.  7nas7iada,  a  family  (answer¬ 
ing  to  a  Lat.  type  ma7isio7tata^).’-^'L.  7nan- 
sion-,  stem  of  7iiansio,  an  abiding,  abode ; 
see  Mansion  (above). 

menial,  one  of  a  household,  servile. 
(F.  -  L.)  Properly  an  adj.  ;  M.  E.  7ney7ieal, 
as  'her  7neyneal  chirche’  =  the  church  of 
their  household,  Wyclif,  Rom.  xvi.  5.  - 
O.  F.  77iesnee.,  77ieisnee,  a  household  (as 
above),  whence  M.  E.  7nei7iee,  77iai7iee,  a 
household,  troop,  retinue,  once  a  common 
word  ;  with  suffix  -al. 

messuage,  a  dwelling  -  house  with 
offices.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  7nesuage.~0.  F. 
mesuage,  a  manor-house  ;  Low  L.  messua- 
\  giu7n,  77ta7tsagiu77i.  “•  Low  L.  masa,  77iassa, 

\  77iansa,  a  farm,  dwelling  ;  see  manse 
I  (above).  Thus  7iiessu-age  stands  for  7na7is- 
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permanent.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  per77iane7it. 

—  L.  per77ianent-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  per- 
7naite7'e,  to  endure,  lit.  abide  through. 

remain.  (F.  —  L.)  From  the  F.  impers. 
verb  il  remaint,  it  remains.  [T.he  infin. 
7'e77iaindre  is  preserved  in  E.  7'e77iainderd\ 

—  L.  7'e7na7tet,  it  remains  ;  re77ia7te7'e,  to  re¬ 
main.  —  L.  re-,  back ;  77ianere,  to  remain. 

remnant.  (F.-L.)  M.E.  re77ia7iaunt. 
O.  F.  re77ia7ient,  a  residue.  —  L.  remanefit- , 
stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  7^e77ianere,  to  remain. 
Mantel ;  see  below. 

Mantle,  a  cloak,  covering.  (F.  -  L.) 
M.  E.  77iantel.  -  O.F.  ma7ttel,  later  manteau, 

'  a  cloke,  also  the  mantle-tree  of  a  chim¬ 
ney  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  77ia7ttellum,  a  napkin,  also 
a  covering;  cf.  L.  mantile,  a  towel.  We 
also  find  Low  L.  ma7itu7n,  a  short  cloak, 
whence  Ital.  and  Span.  77ianto,  F.  77ia7itc, 
a  mantle.  Der.  ma7itle,  vb.,  to  form  a 
covering  upon,  to  gather  a  scum  on  a  sur¬ 
face. 

mantel,  a  shelf  over  a  fire-place.  (F .  — 
L.)  The  same  word  as  the  above ;  in  old 
fire-places,  it  projects  like  a  hood,  to  catch 
the  smoke.  Her.  77iantel-shelf,  -piece. 

Mantua,  a  lady’s  gown.  (Ital.)  '  Maii- 
toe  or  Mantua  gowfi,  a  loose  upper  gar¬ 
ment,’  &c. ;  Phillips  (1706).  Manto  is 
from  Ital.  maiito,  a  mantle  (see  Mantle) ; 
but  Mantua  gown  must  refer  to  Mantua  in 
Italy,  though  this  connection  may  have 
arisen  from  mere  confusion.  Der.  77iantua- 
77iaker. 

Manual,  done  by  the  hand.  (F.  —  L.) 
Formerly  77ianuel.’^F.  77ia7iualis,  adj.,  from 
maiius,  the  hand.  (V  MA.) 

amanuensis,  one  who  writes  to  dic¬ 
tation.  (L.)  L.  a77ia7iue7isis .  —  L.  77ianu, 
by  hand  ;  with  suffix  -ensis. 

maintain,  to  keep  in  a  fixed  state,  sup¬ 
port.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  77iaintenen.  —  F. 
77iainte7iir.  •*  L.  77ianu  teiiei'e,  to  hold  in 
the  hand ;  or  more  likely  (in  late  L.)  to 
hold  by  the  hand,  10  abet.  "■  L.  77ia7iu, 
abl.  of  77ianus,  hand ;  teiiere,  to  hold  ;  see 
Tenable. 

manacle,  a  handcuff.  (F.  —  L.)  M.E. 
7nanacle,  also  77ia7tycle.  “  F.  77ianicle.  —  L. 
77ia7ticula,  dimin.  of  77ia7iica,  a  long  sleeve, 
gauntlet,  handcuff. —  L.  77ianus. 

manage,  government  of  a  horse,  con¬ 
trol,  administration.  (F.  — Ital.  —  L.)  Orig. 
a  sb.,  but  now  superseded  by  77ia7iagei7ie7it. 
See  Rich.  H.  iii.  3.  i79-  —  O.F.  77ianege, 
‘  the  manage,  or  managing  of  a  horse  ;  Cot. 
-  Ital.  77ianeggio,  'a  managing,  a  hand- 
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ling ;  ’  Florio.  —  Ital.  mano,  the  hand.  —  L. 
viamis.  Der.  manage,  verb. 

manege,  control  of  horses.  (F.  —  Ital. 

—  L.)  The  same  word  as  the  above, 
manifest,  apparent.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ma7ii- 

fesfe.  —  L.  ma7iifestus,  evident.  The  lit. 
sense  is  ‘  struck  by  the  hand,’  hence  palp¬ 
able.  —  L.  ma7ii-,  for  ma^ius^  hand  ;  -festus 
(  =  fend-tus^),  pp.  of  the  obsolete  verb 
feridere,  to  strike,  occurring  in  de-fe7tde7'e, 
of-fe^idei'c ;  cf.  hifestus,  mfensus,  hostile. 
(VUHAN.) 

manifesto,  a  written  declaration. 
(Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  ma^iifesto,  sb.  —  Ital. 
manifesto,  adj.,  manifest.  —  L.  7nanifestus 
(above). 

maniple,  a  handful,  small  band  of  men, 
priest’s  scarf.  (L.)  L.  7na7iipuhis,  a  hand¬ 
ful,  a  wisp  of  straw  used  as  an  ensign,  a 
band  of  men  round  such  an  ensign.  —  L. 
77iani-,  for  7na7ius,  hand  ;  -pnlus,  lit.  filling, 
from  PAR,  to  fill. 

manipulate,  to  handle.  (L.)  A  coined 
word,  and  ill  coined.  Cf.  L.  77ia7iipiilati77i, 
adv.,  by  troops  ;  but  it  was  rather  made 
directly  out  of  the  sb.  77ia7iipnhis  (above), 
manner,  way.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  77ia7ie7'e. 

—  O.  F.  77ia7iiere,  manner,  habit.  —  O.  F. 
77ia7iie7',  adj.,  habitual;  allied  to  77ia7tie7', 
verb,  to  handle,  wield.  —  F.  77iainy  the  hand. 

—  L.  77ia7lllS. 

manoeuvre.  (F.  —  L.)  Y :  7na7iceuvre, 
properly,  handiwork.  —  Low  L.  77ia7iuope7'a, 
also  77ia7iope7'a,  a  working  with  the  hand.  — 
L.  77ia7i7t,  abl.  of  77ia7iits,  hand;  ope7‘a7'i, 
to  work,  from  ope7'a,  work ;  see  Operate. 

manufacture.  (F.  — L.)  Y.  manufac¬ 
ture,  also  77ia7iifactu7'e,  lit.  a  making  by 
the  hand.  —  L.  77ia7iu,  abl.  of  77ia7ius, 
hand;  factU7'a,  a  making,  from  facere,  to 
make. 

manumit,  to  release  a  slave.  (L.)  L. 

77ia7i7i77iittere  (pp.  77ia7iu77iis sits'),  to  release, 
lit.  to  send  away  from  one’s  hand.  —  L. 
77ianu,  abl.  of  77ianus,  hand ;  77iitte7'e,  to 
send  ;  see  Mission.  Der.  77ianu77iis- 
sion. 

manure.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly  simply 
‘  to  till,’  or  to  work  with  the  hand ; 
Othello,  i.  3.  328.  A  contracted  form  of 
77ianceuv7'e  ;  which  see  above. 

manuscript,  written  by  the  hand.  (L.) 
Properly  an  adj.,  but  also  as  a  sb.  —  Low 
L.  77ianiisc7dptu77i,  a  thing  written  by  the 
hand.  —  L.  77ianu,  abl.  of  77ianus,  hand  ; 
sc7dptu77i,  neut.  of  pp.  of  scidbere^  to  write  ; 
see  Scribe, 


1  Manufacture,  Manumit,  Manure, 
Manuscript ;  see  Manual. 

Many.  (E.)  M.  E.  many,  77ioni.  A.  S. 
7nanig,  77icE7iig,  77ionig,  many. -f  Du.  77ienig‘, 
Dan.  77iange,  Swed.  ma7ige,  Icel.  77ia7gr 
(with  change  of  7t  to  r),  Goth.  77ianags,  G. 
inanch,  O.  H.  G.  77ianac.  (Teut.  base 
MANAGA.)  Allied  to  Irish  77iinic,  Gael. 
77iinig,  W.  77iy7iych,  frequent,  Russ.  77i7iogie, 
pi.  many ;  and  prob.  to  Skt.  77ia7'ikshu, 
much,  i7iaksha,  a  multitude.  Der.  77iani- 
fold. 

Map.  (F.  —  L.)  The  oldest  maps  repre¬ 
sented  the  world,  and  were  called  7nappe- 
7nounde.  This  is  a  F.  form  of  77iappa 
mundi,  map  of  the  world.  L.  mappa 
meant  a  napkin,  hence  a  painted  cloth. 

apron.  (F.  —  L.)  YoTxss^jXy  7iap7'on.^ 
O.  F.  7tape7'on,  a  large  cloth ;  augmentative 
form  of  O.  F.  iiape,  a  cloth  (F.  nappe). 
Low  L.  napa,  corruption  of  L.  77iappa,  a 
napkin,  cloth. 

napery,  linen  for  the  table.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  7iape7'ie.  —  Low  L.  napaida,  the  office 
in  a  household  for  keeping  table-linen.— 
Low  L.  napa,  a  cloth  (above). 

napkin,  a  small  cloth.  (F.  —  L. ;  with 
E.  suffix.)  M.  E.  7iapekin,  also  iiapet,  both 
dimin.  forms  of  O.  F.  7iape,  a  cloth  (above). 

Maple,  a  tree.  (E.)  M.  E.  77iaple,  7napul. 
A.  S.  77icepel,  7napul ;  whence  77iapulder,  a 
maple- tree  (where  der  is  for  ti-eow,  tree). 

Mar,  to  injure.  (E.)  M.  E.  77ierre7t. 
A.  S.  77ie7'7'an,  in  comp.  d77ier7'an,  d77iyrran, 
to  dissipate,  waste,  lose,  hinder ;  also  mir~ 
7'a7t,  to  impede  ;  cf.  geineai'r,  an  impedi¬ 
ment.  4*  O-  Du.  77ierren,  Du.  ma7'ren,  to  re¬ 
tard  ;  O.  H.  G.  77ia7'7'jan,  to  hinder,  vex. 
(VMAR.) 

marline,  a  small  cord  used  for  binding 
ropes.  (Du.)  Du.  77iarlijn,  also  77ia7'ling, 
a  marline.  —  Du.  77iar7'en,  to  bind,  tie ;  and 
lijn  {ling),  from  Y.  ligne,  a  line.  See 
moor  (2)  below;  and  Line.  Der.  inar- 
line-spike. 

moor  (2),  to  fasten  up  a  ship.  (Du.) 
Du.  77iarre7i  (O.  Du.  77ia7'e7i),  to  tie,  bind, 
moor  a  ship ;  also  to  retard.  Cognate 
with  E.  77iar  (above). 

Maranatha,  our  Lord  cometh.  (Syriac.) 
Syriac  7ndra7i  athd,  our  Lord  cometh. 

Maraud,  to  wander  in  quest  of  plunder. 
(F.  —  O.  H.  G.  ?)  F.  mai'auder,  Go  play 
I  the  rogue,  beg  ;  ’  Cot.  —  F.  7na7'aud,  a  rogue, 
vagabond.  Etym.  disputed.  Perhaps  from 
O.  F.  7na7'-ir  (F.  mari'ii'),  of  which  one 
sense  was  to  stray,  wander,  lose  one’s  way. 


MARAVEDI. 

Cf.  Prov.  marrir,  to  lose  one’s  way.  The 
F.  inctTTiv  is  from  O.  H.  G*  ifidTTjdfiy  to 
hinder,  cognate  with  E.  IVEar.  The  suffix 
’  ^dud  =  Low  L.  -dldus  =  O.  H.  G.  -wdld,  a 
common  suffix. 

Maravedi,  a  very  small  coin.  (Span. 

—  Arab.)  Span,  mdrdvedi,  the  smallest 
Spanish  coin ;  so  called  because  first  struck 
during  the  dynasty  of  the  Almordvides  at 
i  Cordova,  a.d.  io94-ii44’  Tort.  md7'(^ 
vcdiiTij  tndTdbitiiio f  a  maravedi.  —  Arab, 
j  JMurdbitifiy  the  name  of  the  above-men- 
I  tioned  dynasty. 

Marble.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  7nd7'hel ;  also 
I  mdrbre.-O.  F.  mdrbre.^'L.  mdrmore^n, 

'•  acc.  of  mdrmor,  marble,  considered  as  a 
masc.  sb.;  but  it  is  commonly  neuter.+ 
Gk.  fjLdpfJLapos,  a  glistening  white  stone, 
from  papp-oLLp^LVf  to  sparkle ;  cf.  paipa, 
dog-star,  lit.  ‘sparkler.’  (>/MAR.)  See 
mdniioset. 

Marcescent,  withering.  (L.)  L.  mdrce- 
sccut-j  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  ^iidTCCsccvc,  in¬ 
ceptive  form  of  mdrcerCf  to  wither,  lit.  to 

grow  faint.  (y^MAR.) 

'  March,  (i),  a  border;  see  Mark  (i). 
March  (2),  to  walk  with  regular  steps. 
(F.-L.?  or  G.  ?)  F.  mdrcher,  to  march. 
Of  disputed  origin;  perhaps  from  a  Low 
L.  indrcdTC  *,  to  beat  (hence  to  tramp), 
from  ind7xus,  a  hammer  (Scheler).  (3.  Or 
from  F.  mdrchCi  a  frontier,  as  in  the  O.  F. 
phrase  dller  de  mdrche  en  7?idrche,  to  go 
from  land  to  land,  to  make  expeditions 
(Diez).  See  Mark  (i). 

March  (3),  a  month ;  see  Martial. 
Marchioness ;  see  Mark  (i). 

Mare.  (E.)  M.  E.  mere.  A.  S.  mere, 
fern,  form  of  medrhy  a  horse. +Icel.  merr^ 
fern,  of  mdrr,  a  steed ;  Dan.  mdr,  Swed. 
vidrr,  Du.  merrie ;  G.  m’dhre,  O.  H.  G. 
merihdf  fern,  of  O.  H.  G.  mdrdh,  a  battle- 
horse.  Cognate  with  (or  borrowed  from) 
Irish  and  Gael,  mdrc,  W.  and  Corn,  ntdrch, 
a  horse,  a  stallion. 

marshal,  master  of  the  horse.  (F.— 
O.  H.  G.)  Lit.  ‘  horse-servant,’  a  groom  ; 
it*  rose  to  be  a  title  of  honour.  -  O.  F. 
mdreschdl  (F.  mdrechdl\  ‘a  marshall,  a 
farrier,’  Cot.  —  O.  H.  G.  ifidrdscdlh^  lit. 
horse-servant,  a  groom.  — O.  H.  G.  mdrdh, 

,  a  horse ;  scdlh^  a  servant ;  cf.  Goth,  skdlks, 
a  servant. 

Margin.  (L.)  L.  mdrgin-,  stem  of 
mdrgo,  a  border,  brink ;  cognate  with 
Mark  (1). 

Margrave ;  see  Mark  (i). 
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Marigold,  a  plant.  (Heb.  and  ^  E.) 
Compounded  of  Mdry  (from  the  Virgin 
Mary)  and  gold  (from  its  colour). 

Marine.  (F.-L.)  Y .7ndrin.^\..mdri- 
nus,  belonging  to  the  sea.  —  L.  jndre,  sea ; 
cognate  with  Mere  (i}*  Der.  mdrin~er. 
maritime,  pertaining  to  the  sea.  (F.  — 

L. )  F.  nidritime.’-Y.  mdrithnus,  formed 
with  suffix  -timus  from  mdri-,  crude  form 
of  mdrOf  sea. 

Marish,  a  marsh;  see  Mere  (i). 

Marital ;  see  Masculine. 

Maritime  ;  see  Marine. 

Marjoram,  a  plant.  (F.-L.  —  Gk.) 

M.  E.  ffidjordn  (without  r').  —  F.  7nd7'jo- 
Idine^  of  which  an  older  form  must  have 
been  mdrjordine  *.  Cf.  Ital.  nidj07'dndy 
Span.  mdyo7'‘dndy  Port,  mdiord^idy  marjo¬ 
ram,  Low  L.  mdjo7'dCd\  variously  cor¬ 
rupted  from  L.  d??id7'dcus.^^QY.  dp.dpaKos, 

marjoram.  ^ 

Mark  (i),  a  stroke,  outline.  (E.)  M.  E. 
merke.  A.  S.  medrCy  mark,  bound,  bolder. 
+Du.  merky  Icel.  mdrky  Swed.  7ndrkey 
Dan.  mcerke,  M.  H.  G.  7ndrCy  a  mark ; 
M.  H.  G.  nidrkey  O.  H.  G.  mdrchdy  a 
march,  boundary ;  Goth,  mdrkdy  confine, 
coast ;  L.  mdrgOy  border.  (y^MARG.) 

demarcation.  (F.-L.  d7id  M.  H.  G.) 
F.  denidrcdtion.^Y.  dOy  down;  and  mcir- 
query  to  mark,  a  word  of  German  origin ; 

see  mark  (2)  below.  ^ 

march  (i),  a  border,  frontier.  (E.) 
M.  E.  mdrche.  -  A.  S.  medrCy  a  mark, 
boundary. 

marchioness.  (Low  L.  -  G.)  The 
proper  F.  form  is  ^iidrquise  ;  the  E.  mdixhio- 
ness  answers  to  Low  L.  mdrchi07iissdy  formed 
with  fern,  suffix  -issd  (Gk.  -ladd)  from  Low 
L.  mdrchionemy  acc.  of  md7'chi0y  a  prefect 
of  the  marches.  —  Low  L.  77id7'chdy  a 
boundary. —  O.  H.  G.  mdrchdy  a  boundary 
(above). 

margrave,  a  lord  of  the  marches. 
(Du.)  Du.  mdrkgrddfy  a  margrave.  —  Du. 
mdrky  a  boundary,  march ;  g7'ddfy  a  count. 
So  also  G.  mdrkg7'df.  (That  the  word  is 
Du.  appears  from  the  fern,  form  77id7g7'd- 
uhtCy  which  answers  to  Du.  i7id7'kgrdviny 

not  G.  77idrkgrdfi7i7il) 

mark  (2),  a  coin.  (E.)  M.  E.  mdrCy 
A.  S.  mdrCy  a  mark,  coin ;  a  particular  use 
of  A.  S.  med7'Cy  a  mark,  stamp,  &C.+G. 
mdrky  a  weight  of  silver,  a  coin  ;  Icel.  77idrk. 

marque,  letters  of.  (F  -G.)  A 
letter  of  77idrque  was  a  permission  by  a 
ruler  to  make  reprisals  on  the  country  of 
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another  ruler ;  it  had  particular  reference  to 
the  catching  of  a  foreigner  within  the  march 
or  limit  of  one’s  own  country.  —  O.  F. 
ma7'quej  a  boundary.  —  M.  H.  G.  77iarke,  a 
boundary;  see  Mark  (i)  above. 

marquee,  a  large  tent.  (F.  -  G.)  Put 
for  ma^'quees  ;  the  s  being  dropped  because 
it  was  thought  to  be  a  plural  form.  An  E. 
spelling  of  F.  marquise^  a  large  tent ;  orig. 
a  tent  for  a  marchioness  or  lady  of  rank.  — 
F.  mai'quise,  a  marchioness,  fern,  of  77iar- 
qtiis,  a  marquis ;  see  marquis  below. 

marquess.  (Span.  -  Low  L.  —  G.) 
Span.  77ia7'qnes^  a  marquis ;  see  above. 

marquetry,  inlaid  work.  (F.  — 
hi.  H.  G.)  F.  via7'queterie,  inlaid  work. 
—  F.  marqueter,  to  inlay,  diversify,  orig.  to 
mark  slightly  with  spots ;  iterative  form  of 
77ia7'qner^  to  mark.  —  F.  marque^  a  mark.  — 
M.  H.  G.  77ia7'k,  G.  i7ia7'ke,  a  mark. 

marquis.  (F.  -  Low  L.  -  G.)  M.  E. 
ma7'kis,  —  O.  F.  markis,  later  marqtiisy  *  a 
marquesse,  govemour  of  a  frontire  town 
Cot.  —  Low  L.  nia7'che7tsis^  a  prefect  of  the 
marches.  —  O.  H.  G.  77ia7'cha^  a  march  or 
boundary. 

remark,  to  take  notice  of.  (F.  —  L. 
a7id  Teut.)  F.  re77ia7'qiier,  to  mark,  note, 
heed.  —  L.  re-y  again ;  77iarquery  to  mark, 
from  marquCy  sb.  a  mark ;  see  Mark 
(above). 

Mark  (2),  a  coin ;  see  Mark  (i). 
Market ;  see  Merit. 

Marl,  a  rich  earth.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
marie  (F.  ma7me^.  —  Low  L.  77iargilay 
dimin.  of  Low  L.  7na7'gay  marl  (Pliny). 
Marline  ;  see  Mar  (i). 

Marmalade ;  see  Mellifluous. 
Marmoset,  a  small  American  monkey. 
(F.  —  L.)  Much  older  than  the  discovery 
of  America ;  M.  E.  77iar77iosette,  a  kind  of 
ape  (Maundeville,  p.  210). —O.  F.  wu:r- 
mosety  F.  77iar77iousety  ^the  cock  of  a  cistern 
or  fountain,  any  antick  image  from  whose 
teats  water  trilleth,  any  puppet  or  antick 
Cot.  Thus  it  m^eant  a  grotesque  creature, 
orig.  a  grotesque  ornament  on  a  fountain. 
Formed,  by  a  Parisian  change  of  r  to  Sy  as 
in  chaise  for  chah'e,  (a  chair),  from  Low  L. 
77iar77ioretu77iy  a  thing  made  in  marble,  ap¬ 
plied  to  fountains.  [Thus  the  me  des  i7iar- 
mousets  in  Paris  was  called  in  Low  Latin 
vicus  77iar77ioreto7'U77i ;  Littre.]  —  L.  77iar77iory 
marble ;  see  Marble.  ^  This  seems  to  be 
quite  correct ;  at  the  same  time,  the  trans¬ 
ference  in  sense  from  ‘  drinking-foimtain’  to 
*  ape  ’  was  certainly  helped  on  by  confusion 


with  F.  mar77toty  ‘  a  marmoset,  or  little 
monkey which  is,  again,  quite  a  different 
word  from  E.  77ia7'77iot  (see  below). 

Marmot,  a  mountain-rat.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital. 
mar77iottOy  a  marmot.  From  the  Romansch 
(Grison)  name  77i7ir77t07it ;  O.  H.  G.  77iur- 
muTitOy  77iure77iuntOy  a  marmot.  — L.  77iu7'-y 
stem  of  77ms y  mouse;  and  77io7it-y  stem  of 
77ionSy  mountain.  Thus  the  sense  is  '  moun¬ 
tain-mouse.*  (See  Diez.) 

Maroon  (i),  brownish  crimson.  (F. — 
Ital.)  F.  marro7iy  a  chestnut  (hence,  chest¬ 
nut-colour.  —  Ital.  77ia7'7'07iey  a  chestnut  (of 
unknown  origin). 

Maroon  (2),  to  put  ashore  on  a  desolate 
island.  (F.  —  Span.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  77iarrony 
adj.  fugitive,  applied  to  a  fugitive  slave 
who  takes  refuge  in  woods  and  mountains. 
[Hence  E.  maroo7iy  to  treat  as  a  fugitive, 
cause  to  be  fugitive.]  A  clipped  form  of 
Span.  ci77iarro7iy  ‘wild,  unruly,  lit.  living  in 
the  mountain-tops.  —  Span.  ci77ia,  a  moun¬ 
tain-top.  (So  also  Ital.  and  Port,  cmia,  F. 
cune,')  The  O.  Span.  chTia  also  meant  a 
sprout,  twig  (Diez).  —  L.  cy77iay  a  young 
sprout.  —  Gk.  Kvfjiay  anything  swollen,  a 
wave,  a  young  sprout.  ^  Negro  cimarroii 
or  ci77iar7'on  was  an  every-day  phrase  for  a 
fugitive  slave  hidden  in  the  mountains,  in 
Cuba,  about  a.d.  1846. 

Marque,  letters  of;  see  Mark  (i). 
Marquee,  Marquess,  Marquetry, 
Marquis  ;  see  Mark  (i). 

Marrow,  pith.  (E.)  hi.  E.  77ia7'0'Wy 
77iary.  A.  S.  mearh.  -j-  Du.  77ie7g,  Icel. 
77ie7gry  Swed.  mergy  Dan.  77ia7'Oy  G.  ma7'ky 
O.  H.  G.  77iarag\  also  W.  77iery  Com. 
i7iaru.  Further  allied  to  Russ.  mozg\ 
Zend  77iazgay  marrow  ;  Skt.  77iajja7iy  marrow 
of  bones,  pith  of  trees. 

Marry;  see  Masculine. 

Marsh  ;  see  Mere  (i). 

Ma/rshal ;  see  Mare. 

Marsupial.  (L.  — Gk.)  Applied  to  ani¬ 
mals  that  carry  their  young  in  a  sort  of 
pouch.  —  L.  77ia7'siipiu77i,  a  pouch.  —  Gk. 
{jLapovTTLOv,  a  little  pouch,  dimin.  of  ixapavrroSy 
a  bag. 

Mart,  put  for  market',  see  Merit. 
Marten,  a  kind  of  weasel.  (F.  — Low  L. 

—  Teut.)  Short  for  77iarte7'7Z  {16th.  cent.); 
where  the  final  7i  is  added,  as  in  bitter-ii. 
Older  forms  i7iartery  77iartre.^Y .  77ia7'tre. 

—  I.,ow  L.  77ia7'tu7ds.  Of  Teut.  origin ;  cf. 

Du.  77iartery  G.  i7iardery  a  marten ;  A.  S. 
77iear^y  Icel.  77idr'Sry  Swed.  Dan. 

77iaar  (for  maard^),  a  marten. 
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Martial,  brave.  (F.  — L.)  F.  martial.'^ 
L.  Martialis,  dedicated  to  Mars,  god  of 
war. 

march.  (3),  the  name  of  a  month.  (L.) 
Low  L.  Marcius,  L.  Martius,  the  month 
dedicated  to  Mars, 

Martin,  a  bird.  (F.)  F.  martin,  (i)  a 
proper  name,  Martin,  (2)  the  same  name 
applied  to  various  birds  and  animals.  Thus 
martin-pecheur  is  a  king-fisher ;  oiseau  de 
S.  Martin  is  the  ring-tail.  (Cot.)  A  nick¬ 
name,  like  our  robin,  jenny -wren,  &c.  ;  so 
that  the  bird  is  named  after  Marthi  as  a 
proper  name. 

martinet,  a  strict  disciplinarian.  (F.) 
So  called  from  a  F.  officer  named  Martmet 
(temp.  Louis  XIV) ;  dimin.  form  of  Martin. 

martinmas,  martlemas,  the  feast 
of  St.  Martin;  Nov.  ii  (F.  and  L.) 
Martleinass  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Ma7'ti7i~ 
mass',  see  Mass  (2k 

martlet,  a  kind  of  bird,  martin.  (F.) 
A  corruption  of  M.  E.  martnet,  short  for 
marthiet.  —  F.  7na7'ti7tet,  *  a  martlet  or 
martin ;  ’  Cot.  Dimin.  of  F.  Martm. 
Martinet ;  see  Martin. 

Martingale,  a  strap  fastened  to  a 
horse’s  girth  to  hold  his  head  down.  (1 .) 
Also  applied  to  a  short  spar,  in  ships, 
under  the  bowsprit ;  but  this  is  only  due  to 
a  supposed  resemblance  to  a  horse’s  mar¬ 
tingale.  -  F.  77iarti7igale,  '  a  martingale  for 
a  horse  ;  ’  Cot.  The  term  arose  (as  Littre 
says)  from  an  oddly  made  kind  of  breeches, 
called  chausses  a  la  ma7'ti7igale  (Rabelais). 
So  also  Span.  77iarti7igal,  Ital.  martingala, 
an  old  kind  of  breeches  or  hose.  — F. 
Martigal  (pi.  Martigaux),  inhabitants  of 
Martigues  in  Provence  (Menage).  For  the 
intrusive  n,  cf.  passe7tger,  77iessenger. 
Martinmas,  Martlet ;  see  Martin. 
Martyr.  (L.  — Gk.)  A.  S.  77iartyr.^\,. 
77iartyr.  —  Gk.  fxaprvp,  fxapTvs,  a  witness,  lit. 
one  who  remembers,  records,  or  declares. 
Cf.  Skt.  smri,  to  remember.  (y^SMAR.) 
Marvel ;  see  Miracle. 

Masculine.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  masculin.  — 
L.  masculinus,  lengthened  from  77iascuhis, 
male.  — L.  77ias-,  stem  of  mas,  a  male. 
Allied  to  Man. 

emasculate,  to  deprive  of  virility. 
(L.)  PTom  pp.  of  L.  e77iasculare.’^'L.  e, 
away  from ;  mascnlus,  male. 

male.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  masle  (later 
male)','¥.  77idle.  —  L.  7nasculus,m.7i\Q  (above). 

mallard,  a  wild  drake.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
malard,  —  O.  F.  77ialard',  formed,  with 


suffix  -ard  (of  G.  origin,  from  G.  hart,') 
from  O.  F.  male,  male  (above).  The 
suffix  -ard  was  particularly  applied  to  males, 
so  that  the  idea  of  "  male  ’  appears  twice, 
marital,  belonging  to  a  husband.  (F. 

—  L.)  F.  ma7dtal.  —  L.  maritalis,  adj. 
formed  from  maritus,  a  husband.  This 
is  a  masc.  sb.  made  to  accompany  L. 
77iarita,  a  woman  provided  with  a  husband. 

—  L.  mari-,  crude  form  of  mas,  a  man, 
husband ;  see  Masculine  (above). 

marry.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  marien.  —  F. 
marier.  —  L.  ma7'itare,  to  marry.  —  L.  mari¬ 
tus,  a  husband  ;  see  marital  (above). 

Mash,  to  beat  into  a  mixed  mass.  (E.  or 
Scand.)  A  7nash  is  properly  a  mixture ; 
and  to  mash  was,  formerly,  to  mix.  We 
find  A.  S.  max-wyrte,  mash- wort,  new 
beer ;  so  that  the  word  may  be  English  ; 
but  it  is  commoner  in  Scandinavian.  Cf. 
Swed.  dial.  i7iask,  Swed.  mask,  brewer’s 
grains,  whence  7ndske,  to  mix,  Dan.  and 
North  Fries.  77iask,  grains,  mash,  Dan. 
7nceske,  to  mash,  fatten  pigs  with  grains,  -f 
G.  i7ieisch,  a  mash,  77ieischen,  to  mash. 
The  sb.  form  appears  to  be  the  original. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Mix.  Cf.  also  Gael, 
and  Irish  77iasg,  to  mix,  infuse,  steep; 
Lithuan.  77iaisz-yti,^  to  stir  things  in  a  pot, 
from  misz-ti,  to  mix. 

mess  (2),  a  mixture,  disorder.  (E.  or 
Scand.)  A  corruption  of  the  older  form 
mesh,  v/hich  again  stands  for  i7iash,  sb. 
Cf.  77iash,  vb.  (above).  ‘  Mescolare,  to 
mixe,  to  77iash,  to  mesh ;  ’  Florio.  ^  Mesco- 
lanza,  a  medlie,  a  77tesh,  a  mixture ;  ’  id. 

Mask,  Masque,  a  disguise  for  the  face  ; 
masked  entertainment.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Arab.) 
The  sense  of  ‘  entertainment  ’  is  the  true 
one ;  the  sense  of  ‘  disguise  ’  is  secondary. 

‘  A  jolly  company  in  maner  of  a  77iaske ;  ’ 
F.  Q.  hi.  12.  5.  ‘Some  haue  I  sene 
daunce  in  a  maske ;  ’  Sir  T.  More,  Works, 
p.  1039.  More  uses  77iaskers  in  the  sense 
of  ‘visors’  (correctly,  according  to  the 
Spanish  use).  — F.  77iasque,  a  mask,  visor; 
a  clipped  form,  due  to  F.  vb.  77iasquer,  really 
short  for  masquerer'^  ;  the  fuller  form  comes 
out  in  O.P".  77iasqtiarize,  masked,  7)iasquerie, 
77iasquerade,  ‘a  mask  or  mummery;  Cot. 
-  Span.  77iascara,  a  masker,  a  masquerader  ; 
also  a  mask.  —  Arab.  77iaskharat,  a  buffoon, 
jester,  man  in  masquerade,  a  pleasantry, 
anything  ridiculous.  —  Arab,  root  sakhira, 
he  ridiculed.  ^  Fully  proved;  other  ety¬ 
mologies  are  worthless.  Der.  77LasquC7'ade, 
F.  masquerade,  Span.  masca7'ada. 
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Mason.  (F.  -  Low  L.  -  G.  ?)  O.  F. 
masson ;  F.  macoii.  —  Low  L.  macionein, 
acc.  of  macio^  a  mason ;  we  also  find  the 
forms  machio^  macho^  maco,  viactio,  7nattio, 
7natio.  Perhaps  from  M.  H.  G.  mezzo,  a 
mason,  whence  G.  stem77ietz,  a  stone¬ 
mason  ;  allied  to  O.  H.  G.  7Jieizan,  to 
hew,  cut  (whence  G.  meissel,  a  chisel),  -f- 
Icel.  7?ieita,  to  hew,  Goth,  maita^i,  to  hew, 
cut,  a  strong  verb.  (Base  MIT.) 

Masque ;  see  Mask. 

Mass  (i),  a  lump;  see  Macerate. 

Mass  (2),  the  celebration  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist  ;  see  Missile. 

Massacre.  (F.  —  O.  Low  G.  ?)  F. 
massaa'e,  a  massacre ;  massacrer,  to  mas¬ 
sacre.  Of  disputed  origin  ;  it  is  prob.  due 
to  Low  G.  matske7t,  to  cut,  hew,  Du. 
77iatse7i,  to  maul,  kill.  Cf.  G.  77ietzelei,  a 
massacre ;  from  uietzebi,  frequent,  of 
vietze7t,  to  cut,  kill.  And  see  Mason. 

Mast  (1),  a  pole,  to  hold  the  sails  of  a 
ship.  (E.)  hi.  E.  77iast.  A.  S.  77tcest,  stem 
of  a  tree,  bough,  mast.  -|-  Du.  77iast, 
Swed.  and  Dan.  7nast,  G.  77iast. 

Mast  (2),  fruit  of  beech-trees.  (E.)  The 
orig.  sense  is  ^edible  fruit,’ used  for  feeding 
swine.  A.  S.  77i(Est,  mast,  -p  G.  77iast, 
mast ;  77idste7i,  to  fatten.  Prob.  allied  to 
Meat. 

Master,  Mastery;  see  Magnitude. 

Mastic,  Mastich,  a  kind  of  gum  resin. 
(F.  — L.  —  Gk.)  F.  77iastic,  ^mastich,  a 
sweet  gum,’  Cot.  —  L.  77iastiche.  —  Gk. 
fjLaaTLxrj,  the  gum  of  the  tree  ax^vos,  called 
in  Latin  Ie7itisc7is,  So  called  because  used 
for  chewing  in  the  East.  —  Gk.  fxaaT-,  base 
of  ixacfTo^,  mouth,  fj-aaTi^^LV,  to  chew ;  cf. 
Gk.  fiaadoixai,  I  chew. 

masticate.  (L.  — Gk.)  From  pp.  of 
L.  77iastica7'e,  to  chew,  quite  a  late  word  ; 
properly,  to  chew  mastic.  —  L.  77iastiche, 
mastic  (above).  ^  The  true  L.  word  for 
to  chew  is  77ia7ide7'e. 

moustache,  mustache.  (F.  —  Ital.  — 
Gk.)  F.  77iottstache.  —  Ital.  77tostaccio,  '  a 
face,  a  snout,  a  mostacho  ;  ’  Florio.  —  Gk. 
fjLvo’Tafc-,  stem  of  jj-vara^,  the  upper  lip,  a 
moustache,  Doric  form  of  ixdoTa^,  the 
mouth,  upper  lip  (above). 

Masticate ;  see  Mastic. 

Mastiff;  see  Mansion. 

Mastodon,  an  extinct  elephant.  (Gk.) 
Named  from  the  nipple-like  projections  on 
its  molar  teeth. —  Gk.  iiaar-os,  the  female 
breast ;  bdov-,  short  for  odopT-,  stem  of 
odovs  a  tooth;  see  Tooth. 


Mat.  (L.)  hi.  E.  77iatte.  A.  S.  meatta. 

—  L.  77iatta  (Low  L.  ftatta),  a  mat ;  whence 
Du.  77tat,  G.  matte,  F.  natte.  See. 

Matador,  the  slayer  of  the  bull  in  a 
bull-fight.  (Span.  — L.)  S-p3.n.  77iatado7%  lit. 

slayer. —  Span.  77tatar,  to  kill.  — L.  77tacta7'e, 
to  kill,  orig.  to  honour  by  a  sacrifice.  Cf. 
Skt.  77tah,  to  honour.  (^^MAGH.) 

Match  (i),  an  equal,  a  contest;  see 
Make. 

Match  (2),  a  prepared  rope  for  firing  a 
cannon.  (F.  — L.  —  (dk.)  M.  E.  77iacche.^ 
O.  F.  77iesche,  77ieiche  (F.  77ieche'),  wick  of  a 
candle,  match  to  fire  a  gun,  ‘  match  of  a 
lamp ;  ’  Cot.  —  LowL.  77iyxa^,  not  found  (but 
=  Gk.  ;  Low  L.  7fiyxus,  the  nozzle  of  a 
lamp,  through  which  the  wick  protrudes ; 
also,  a  wick.  —  Gk.  the  nozzle  of  a 

lamp ;  the  more  original  senses  being  (i) 
mucus  (2)  nostril.  Allied  to  Mucus.  Der. 
77iatch-lock,  the  lock  of  a  gun  holding  a 
match  ;  hence,  the  gun  itself. 

Mate  (i),  a  companion  ;  see  Make. 

Mate  (2),  to  check-make,  confound.  (F. 

—  Pers.  —  Arab.)  From  the  game  of  chess. 
Check-7nate  means  ‘the  king  is  dead.’  —  O.  F. 
eschec  et  mat,  check-mate  ;  Cot.  [Here  et 
is  not  wanted.]  —  Pers.  shah  77idt,  the  king 
is  dead,  check-mate.  —  Pers.  shah,  king  (see 
Check) ;  7Jidt,  he  is  dead,  from  Arab,  root 
77idta,  he  died.  Cf.  Heb.  miith,  to  die. 
^  Hence  Turk,  and  Pers.  77idt,  astonished, 
confounded,  amazed,  receiving  check-mate  ; 
O.  F.  77iat,  ‘mated,  quelled,  subdued,’  Cot. ; 
M.  E.  mate,  confounded,  Ital.  7natto,  fond, 
mad. 

Material ;  see  Matter. 

Maternal.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  77tate7'7tal.  — 
Low  L.  77iate7'7ialis .  —  L.  77iater7ius,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  mother.  —  L.  77iater,  mother ;  cog¬ 
nate  with  Mother. 

matricide,  murderer  of  a  mother.  (F. 

—  L.)  F.  77iatricide,  adj.,  ‘mother-killing;’ 
Cot.  —  L.  77iatricida,  a  matricide.  —  L.  77iatri-, 
crude  form  of  7?iater,  mother ;  ccedere,  to 
slay ;  see  Caesura.  ^  We  also  used  mat7'i- 
cide  to  represent  L.  77iatricidiu77i,  the  slaying 
of  a  mother. 

matriculate,  to  enrol  in  a  college. 
(L.)  From  pp.  of  Low  L.  77tatricula7'e, 
to  enrol,  a  coined  word.  —  L.  77iatricula,  a 
register;  dimin.  of  77iatrix  (stem  matricA, 
meaning  (i)  a  breeding  animal,  (2)  womb, 
matrix,  (3)  a  public  register,  roll,  list,  lit. 
parent-stock.  See  matrix  (below). 

matrimony.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  77iat7d- 
1 7no7iie.  —  L.  matrwioTiiiaii,  marriage,  lit. 
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I  motherliood.  —  L.  matri-,  crude  form  of 
j  viater,  mother ;  with  suffix  -monio-  (Aryan 
'  -?nan-ya). 

matrix,  the  womb,  cavity  or  mould.  (L..) 
L.  matrix,  a  breeding  animal,  the  womb. 
-L.  matri-,  crude  form  of  mater,  mother. 

matron,  a  married  woman.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  matrone.  E.  matrofia ;  extended  from 
,  matr-,  stem  of  mater,  a  mother. 

I  Mathematic,  pertaining  to  the  science 
of  number.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  mathe- 
I  matiqtie.  —  L.  mathematicMS .  —  Gk.^  jxadrj- 
fjLaTiKos,  disposed  to  learn,  belonging  to 
the  sciences,  esp.  to  mathematics.  —  Gk. 
i  fxaOrjjjLaT-,  stem  of  {xaOrjiia,  a  lesson.  —  Gk. 
IxaB'q-aoixaL,  future  of  f^avOdveiv,  to  learn. 
(-V^MA.) 

Matins,  Mattins ;  see  Mature. 

Matter  ( I ),  substance.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
matere,  materie.  ■■  O.  F.  7natere,  matiere 
(Y .  matih'e^.’°‘^.  Tuateria,  stuff,  materials, 
useful  for  building,  &c.  MA.)  Cf. 
t  Skt.  md,  to  measure,  also  (when  used  with 
i  7iis),  to  build. 

*  material,  substantial.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F. 
materiel. ^naterialis,  adj.,  formed  from 
7nateria  (above). 

matter  (2),  pus,  a  fluid  in  abscesses. 
(F.  —  L.)  Really  the  same  word  as  matter 
(i)  ;  seeLittre,  s.v.  matiere,  §  8. 

Mattins  ;  see  Mature. 

Mattock.  (C.)  A. S.  mattuc.  -  W.  7natog, 

\  a  mattock,  hoe ;  cf.  Gael.  7nadag,  a  pick- 
'  axe.  +  Russ,  motuika,  Lithuan.  ^natikkas, 
a  mattock. 

Mattress.  (F.-Arab.)  O.  F.  materas 
(now  7natelad).  Cf.  Span.  al~77iaaraqiie,  a 
I  mattress  ;  where  al  is  the  Arab.  def.  art.  — 
Arab,  matrah,  a  situation,  place,  a  place 
where  anything  is  thrown ;  this  word  came 
to  mean  also  anything  hastily  thrown 
down,  hence,  something  to  lie  upon,  a  bed 
(Devic).  —  Arab,  root  taraha,  he  threw 
'  prostrate. 

Mature,  ripe.  (L.)  L.  maturus,^  ripe. 
Supposed  to  be  from  a  lost  sb.  allied  to 
Lithuan.  inetas,  a  period  ;  so  that  the  sense 
is  ‘completed  as  to  period,’  fully  mature; 
cf.  Lithuan.  matoti,  to  measure.  Allied  to 
Mete. 

matins,  mattins,  morning  prayers. 
(F.-L.)  F.  matins,  a  pi.  sb.  from  F. 
matm,  morning,  orig.  an  adj.  — L.  matu- 
\  tmum,  acc.  of  7natutiniis,  adj.,  belonging 
■  to  the  morning.  Cf.  Ital.  7nattino,  morning. 

'  -L.  Matuta,  the  goddess  of  dawn,  as  if 

from  a  masc.  matutus"^,  with  the  sense  of 
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‘early,’  or  ‘timely;’  allied  to  mahirus, 
mature. 

matutinal,  pertaining  to  the  morning. 
(L.)  L.  matutinus,  adj.  (as  above). 
Matutinal ;  see  Mature. 

Maudlin,  sickly  sentimental.  (F.  —  L.— 
Gk.  -  Heb.)  Orig.  ‘  shedding^  tears  of 
penitence,’  like  Mary  Magdalen.  FromM.E. 
Maudelein,  the  same  Magdelaine.^O.'¥ . 
Afagdeleine.'^^»  Magdalene.  Ma'ySa- 

Kr^vi],  i.  e.  belonging  to  Magdala ;  Luke, 
viii.  2.  —  Heb.  77iigdal,  a  tower ;  whence 
Magdala  as  a  proper  name. 

Maugre  ;  see  Malice. 

Maul,  to  disfigure  ;  see  Mall  (i). 
Maulstick,  a  stick  used  by  painters  to 
steady  the  hand.  (G.)  G.  male7'stock,  lit, 

‘  painter’s  stick.’  -  G.  7naler,  a  painter,  from 
77iale7t,  to  paint ;  stock,  a  stick.  Male7i  was 
orig.  to  mark,  from  G.  7nahl,  O.  H.  G. 
mdl,  a  mark,  mole;  see  Mole  (i)and  Stock. 
Maundy  Thursday ;  see  Mandate. 
Mausoleum,  a  magnificent  tomb.  (L. 
—  Gk.)  L.  7naiisoleti7n,  a  splendid  tomb, 
orig.  the  tomb  of  Mausolus.- Gk.  Mavaoj- 
\€Lov  ;  from  'M.avcsojkos,  Mausolus,  a  king  of 
Caria. 

Mauve,  the  name  of  a  colour ;  see 

Mallow.  .  TVT  T- 

Mavis,  the  song-thrush.  (F.  — C.)  M.E. 
mavis.  —  F.  manvis,  a  throstle;  cf.  Span. 
77ialvis,  a  thrush.  —  Bret.  7nilfid,  7nilvid,  a 
mavis,  also  milcliouid  (at  Vannes).  Cf. 
Corn,  melhues ,  O.  Corn,  melhuet,  a  lark. 

Maw,  stomach.  (E.)  M..'^.7nawe.  A.S. 
7nagu.  4"  Hu.  77iaag,  Icel.  magi,  Swed.  7nage, 
Dan.  mave,  G.  mage7i.  (Perhaps  from 

V  MAGH.) 

Mawkish ;  see  Moth. 

Maxillar,  Maxillary;  see  Macerate. 
Maxim,  Maximum ;  see  Magnitude. 
May  (i),  I  am  able,  I  am  free  to  do. 
(E.)  Pres.  t.  may,  pt.  t.  might ;  the  infin. 
(not  in  use)  should  take  the  form  mow. 
M.  E.  77iowen,  infin. ;  pres.  t.  77iay ;  pt.  t. 
mighte.  A.  S.  77iugan,  to  be  able  ;  pres.  t. 
7nceg  ;  pt.  t.  mihte.  (Here  mccg  was  once 
the  pt.  t.  of  a  strong  verb.)  +  0.  Sax.  77iuga7ty 
pres,  mag,  pt.  7nahta  ;  Icel.  7?iega,  pres.  7na, 
pt.  mdtti ;  Du.  7noge7t,  pres.  77iag,  pt.  7iiogt ; 
Dan.  pres.  7naa,  pt.  77iaatte ;  Swed.  pres. 
7Jid,  pt.  7ndtte\  G.  7ndgen,  pres.  7nag,  pt. 
77iochte ;  Goth.  7naga7i,  pres.  77iag,  pt.  mahta. 
4* Russ.  7noche,  to  be  able;  cf.  L.  77iag7i74,s, 
great  ;  Gk.  great  ;  L.  mactus, 

honoured ;  Gk.  ircfyo-vr],  means ;  Skt,  77iah, 
to  honour.  (V  MAGH.) 
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dismay,  to  discourage.  (F.  —  L.  and 
O.  H.  G.)  O.  F.  desmayer'^ ,  not  'found, 
but  exactly  the  same  as  Span,  desmayar, 
to  dismay,  terrify.  The  O.  F.  desmayer'^ 
was  early  supplanted  by  esmayer  in  the 
same  sense,  which  only  differed  in  substi¬ 
tuting  the  prefix  es-  (L.  ex)  for  des-  (L. 
dis-).  The  latter  part  {-mayer)  of  these 
words  is  from  O.  H.  G.  maga^i  (G.  nibgeii)^ 
to  have  power,  be  able.  Hence  desniayer'^ 
and  es??tayer,  at  first  in  the  intrans.  sense 
to  lack  power,  faint,  be  discouraged,  but 
afterwards,  actively,  to  discourage.  Cf. 
Ital.  s??tagare  (put  for  dis-7?iagare^),  to  lose 
courage,  also  to.  dismay  (Florio). 

maid,  maiden.  (E.)  M.  E.  mayde, 
merely  short  for  earlier  maiden,  7?ieiden. 
A.  S.  iJKBgden,  a  maiden  ;  short  for  mcege^- 
en  *,  dimin.  form  of  mcEge^,  a  maiden. 
Again,  nicEg-d^  is  allied  to  77iagti,  a  son,  a 
kinsman,  and  to  ni<kg,  7ncege,  a  maiden 
(answering  to  later  M.  E.  may).  Mcege^ 
answers  to  Goth,  magaths,  a  virgin,  maid, 
and  magu,  a  son  or  kinsman,  to  Goth. 
7iiagus,  Icel.  mbg7',  a  boy,  orig.  '  a  growing 
lad,’  one  increasing  in  strength.  From 
Teut.  base  MAG,  to  have  strength.  Der. 
maide7i-hood,  also  spelt  77iaide7i-head. 

main  (i),  sb.  strength.  (E.)  M.  E. 
main.  A.  S.  77icege7i,  strength. -f* Icel.  77iegin, 
strength.  From  Teut.  base  hi  AG  (above). 

mickle,  great.  (E.)  77iikel,77iukel, 

77iichel,  77iuchel.^  K,  S.  77iycel,  77iicel.’\~  Icel. 
mykill,  77iikill,  Goth,  mikils,  Gk.  jx^yaXT], 
great.  From  the  same  base. 

might  (1),  strength.  (E.)  M.'E.  77ii^t. 

A.  S.  77iiht,  77icBht,  mea/it.-\‘'DvL.  77iagt,  Icel. 
77idttr,  Dan.  Swed.  77iagt,  Goth.  77iahts, 
G.  77iacJit.  (Teut.  base  MAH-TA.) 

might  (2),  pt.  t.  of  77iay,  (E.)  See 
May  (i)  above. 

more.  (E.)  This  does  duty  for  two 
distinct  M.  E.  words,  viz.  (1)  mo,  more 
in  number,  (2)  77iore,  larger,  a.  The  former  is 
from  A.  S.  77id,  more  in  number,  prob.  orig. 
an  adv.  form,  like  G.  77iehr,  Goth.  77iais,  L. 
magis\  from  an  Aryan  form  MAG-YANS, 
where -YANS  is  a  comparative  suffix.  (S.  The 
latter  is  from  A.  S.  77idra,  greater,  cognate 
with  Icel.  77ieiri,  Goth.  77iaiza,  a  double 
compar.  form ;  from  Aryan  MAG-YANS- 
EA.  ^  The  notion  that  7710  is  a  positive 
form  is  quite  wrong;  the  positive  forms 
are  77iucJi,  77iickle,  77iany. 

most.  (E.)  M.  E.  77iost,  meste.  —  A.  S. 
77i(EsL^lcel.  77iestr,  G.  77ieist,  Goth,  iiiaists  \ 
fiom  an  Aryan  form  MAG-YANS-TA, 
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where  -YANS  is  a  comparative,  and  -TA  a 
superlative  suffix ;  cf.  Gk.  iiky-ia-ros. 

much.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  77ioche,  miche, 
muche,  adj.,  which  only  differs  from  hi.  E. 
77iochel,  77iichel,  77iuchel  (A.  S.  77iycel)  by 
the  final  1.  Not  in  A.  S.;  but  suggested 
by  Icel.  77ijbk,  adv.,  much ;  allied  to  A.  S. 
77iyc-,  base  of  i7iycel,  great.  ^-Cf.  A.  S. 
lyt,  used  as  well  as  lytel,  'little. 

May  (2),  the  fifth  month.  (F.  — L.)  O.F. 
Mai.  —  L.  Mains,  hi ay  ;  the  month  of 
^growth.’  (.v^hlAGH.) 

Mayor ;  see  Magnitude. 

Maze.  (Scand.)  hi.  E.  mase ;  we  also 
find  hi.  E.  77iasen,  to  confuse.  Of  Scand. 
origin;  cf.  Norweg.  77iasa-si  (where  -si  is 
reflexive),  to  lose  one’s  senses  and  begin  to 
dream,  77iasa,  to  pore  over  a  thing,  also  to 
prate,  chatter ;  Icel.  7nasa,  to  prate,  chatter ; 
Swed.  dial,  masa,  to  bask  in  the  sun,  to  be 
lazy,  lounge  about.  Cf.  E.  in  a  77iaze  =  vi\ 
a  dreamy  perplexity.  The  orig.  sense  seems 
to  have  been  ^  to  be  lost  in  thought,’  dream 
or  pore  over  a  thing,  whence  the  idea  of 
‘  perplexity  ’  for  the  sb. 

amaze,  to  astound.  (E.  and  Scand.) 
Formerly  a77iase',  we  find  hi.  E.  a77iased= 
bewildered,  perplexed.  —  A.  S.  d-,  prefix 
(  =  G.  er-,  Goth,  us-) ;  and  hi.  E.  77iase7i, 
to  be\vilder,  orig.  to  be  perplexed,  from  the 
Scand.  source  indicated  above. 

Mazer,  a  large  drinking-bowl.  (Scand.) 
hi.  E.  77iaser.  —  Icel.  77ibsurr,  a  maple-tree, 
spotted  wood  ;  whence  77ibsur  -  bolli,  a 
mazer-bowl,  so  called  because  made  of 
maple-wood.  The  maple-wood  was  called 
77ibsurr  or  '  spot-wood  ’  from  its  being 
covered  with  spots ;  but  the  word  for  spot 
is  only  preserved  in  other  languages,  as 
in  M.  H.  G.  77iase,  a  spot,  and  in  E.  77ieas- 
les,  which  is  borrowed  from  Dutch ;  see 
below. 

measles,  a  contagious  fever  accompanied 
by  small  red  spots  on  the  skin.  (Du.) 
‘  Rougeolle,  the  77ieazles ;  ’  Cot.  hi.  E. 
maseles  (14th  cent.)  —  Du.  77iasele7i,  measles; 
also  called  77iasel-sucht ,  ‘  measell-sicknesse,’ 
Hexham.  The  lit.  sense  is  ‘  small  spots  ;  ’ 
cf.  O.  Du.  maesche,  7nasclie,  77iaschel,  ‘a 
spot,  blot,’  Hexham.  The  orig.  word  occurs 
in  hi.  H.  G.  77iase,  O.  H.  G.  77idsd,  a  spot. 
^  hVholly  unconnected  with  hi.  E.  77iesel, 
a  leper,  which  merely  meant  orig.  ‘a  wretch,’ 
from  O.  F.  77iesel,  L.  77iisellus,  from  L. 
miser,  wretched. 

Me.  (E.)  A.  S.  77ie ;  also  77iec,  in  the 
accusative  only. -f* Hu.  77iij\  Icel.  77ier,  dat.. 
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miky  acc.  ;  Swed.  Dan.  mig ;  Goth,  mts, 
dat. ;  miky  acc. ;  G.  miry  dat. ;  ’ 

Corn,  and  Bret,  me ;  Irish,  Gael.  \\ .  mt , 

L.  mihiy  dat. ;  mCy  acc.  ;  Gk.  [xoi,  dat. ; 
fx€,  €jjL€y  acc.;  Skt.  mahyamy  mCy  dat.;  manZy 

mdy  acc.  (Base  MA.) 

mine  (i),  belonging  to  me.  (D.)  M.  a,. 

'  min,  pi.  mine ;  often  shortened  to  my. 

,  A.S.  miny  poss.  pron.  (declinable),  from 
min,  gen.  of  ist  pers.  pronoun.  +  Gotti. 
mems,  poss.  pron.;  from  meinay  gen.  case 
of  1st  pers.  pronoun;  so  in  other  Teut. 

I  tongues.  ,  - 

my  (E.)  M.  E.  mi,  my ;  short  for  min 

(above),  by  loss  of  final  Der.  myself, 
M.  E.  miselfy  formerly  meself 
Mead  (i),  a  drink  made  from  honey. 
(E.)  M.  E.  mede.  A.S.  medu.’^TdM.  mede, 
Icel.  mjd^r,  Dan.  midd,  Swed.  mjd^,  G. 
methy  W.  medd,  Lith.  middus,  Russ.  med\ 
Gk.  {ikOv ;  Skt.  madhu,  sweet,  also  as  sb., 
honey,  sugar.  Cf.  Lith.  medus,  honey. 

metheglin,  mead.  (W.)  W.^  medd- 

yglyn,  mead,  lit.  mead-liquor.  —  W .  medd, 
mead;  llyn,  liquor. 

Mead  (2),  Meadow,  a  grass-field;  see 

Mow  (i).  ^ 

Meagre,  thin.  (F.  —  L.)  M.E.  megre. 
»  F.  mciigre .  ■■  L.  mczcrum,  acc.  of  mcicer, 
thin*  lean  ;  whence  Icel,  magr,  Dan.  Swed. 

'  G.  mager,  thin,  were  borrowed  at  an  early 
period.  Cf.  Gk.  fj-ifcpos,  small. 

emaciate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 

emacicLre,  to  make  thin.  L.  e,  very , 

mad-,  base  of  mades,  leanness  ;  cf.  macer, 

lean.  ^  x  -m-  t? 

'  Meal  (i),  ground  grain.  (E.)  M.  E. 

mele.  A.  S.  melu,  melo.  +  Du.  meel,  Icel. 

'  ?njdl,  Dan.  meel,  Swed.  mj  'ol,  G.  mehu  All 

,  from  Teut.  base  MAL,  to  grind,  as  in  Icel. 

'  viala,  Goth,  malan,  O.  H.  G.  malan,  to  grind. 

(V  MAR.) 

Meal  (2),  a  repast.  (E.)  M.E.  mele. 

^  A.S.  mU,  (i)  a  time,  portion  of  time, 

'  stated  time,  hence  a  common  meal  at  a 
stated  time,  not  a  hastily  snatched  repast. 
Du.  maal,  (i)  time,  (2)  meal;  Icel.  mdl, 

'  measure,  time,  meal ;  Dan.  maal,  Swed. 
7nd.l,  measure,  meal  ;  Goth,  mel,  a  time ; 
G.  mahl,  a  meal,  mal,  time.  (V  MA.) 
Mean  (i),  to  have  in  the  mind,  intend. 
(E.)  M.  E.  menen.  A.  S.  mcenan,  to  in- 
!  tend,  -f  Du.  meenen,  Dan.  mene,  Swed. 
mena,  G.  meinen.  All  from  the  sb.  seen 
in  O.  H.  G.  meina,  thought,  allied  to  minni, 
memory.  Allied  to  Mind.  (■^  MAN.) 

!  Mean  (2),  sordid.  (E.)  M.E.  mene. 
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A.S.  wicked.  —  A.  S.  man,  iniquity. 

-p  Icel.  meinn,  mean,  hurtful,  from  mein,  a 
hurt,  harm  ;  M.  H.  G.  mein,  false  (cf.  G. 
7nein-eid,  perjury).  Perhaps  allied  to  Goth. 
j^amains y  common,  A.  S.  gemcEne ,  common, 
general ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  (V  MI  ?) 
Mean  (3),  Means;  see  Medium. 
Meander,  a  winding  course.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  M(Bander.~~Gk.  UaiavdpoSy  a  winding 
stream  ;  Pliny,  v.  29. 

Measles  ;  see  Mazer. 

Measure.  (F.  —  L.)  M.E.  meszire.-^ 
O.  F.  mesure.  —  L.  mensura,  measure.  —  L. 
mensus,'\^^.  of  metiri,  to  measure.  (y^MA.) 
Allied  to  Mete. 

commensurate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of 
L.  commensuraz'e'^,  to  measure  in  com¬ 
parison  with,  a  coined  word.  —  L.  com- 
(for  cum,  with) ;  mensura,  a  measure 

(above). 

dimension.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F .  dimension. 
—  L.  acc.  dimensionem,  a  measuring.  --  L. 
dimensus y  pp.  of  di-metiri,  to  measure  off. 

immense.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  immense. 
immensus,  immeasurable. —  L.  im-,  for  in-, 
not ;  7nensus,  pp.  of  metii'i,  to  measure. 

mensuration,  measuring.  (L.)  From 
L.  mensuratio,  a  measuring.  —  L.  mensii- 
ratus,^^.  of  menstirare,  to  measure. —  L. 
mensui'a,  measure;  see  Measure  (above). 
Meat.  (E.)  M.  E.  mete.  A.  S.  mete,  -f 
Du.  met,  Icel.  maJr,  Dan.  mad,  Swed. 
maty  Goth,  mats,  O.  H.  G.  maz,  food.  Cf. 
L.  7nandere,  to  chew. 

Mechanic ;  see  Machine. 

Medal ;  see  Metal. 

Meddle ;  see  Miscellaneous. 

Mediate ;  see  Medium. 

Medic,  a  kind  of  clover.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L. 
medica.^OV.  Mrjduci),  Median  grass;  fern, 
of  MrjdiKos,  belong  to  Media. 

Medicine,  a  remedy.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F. 
mededne.  -  L.  medidna.  -  L.  medicus,  a 
physician.  —  L.  medei'i,  to  heal.  (  ase 
MADH  ;  VMA.)  Cf.  Zend  madh,  to  treat 
medically.  Der.  medical.  Low  L.  medicalis, 
from  medicus  (above)  ;  medicate. 

meditate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
meditari,  to  ponder  ;  a  frequent,  verb,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  from  the  same  base  as  mederi, 

to  heal  (above). 

remedy.  (F.  —  L.)  M.E.  remedie.  -- 
Ycmedie  only  found  as  7 emede,  mod. 
F  reiiilde.  —  L.  7'e7nediu77i,  a  remedy  ;  that 
wiiich  heals  again.  -L.  re-,  again ;  mederiy 
to  heal. 

Medieval,  Mediocre ;  see  Medium. 
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Meditate ;  see  Medicine. 
Mediterranean ;  see  Medium.. 
Medium.  (L.)  L.  meduc7}i,  the  midst, 
also  a  means ;  neut.  of  inedius,  middle. 
Allied  to  Mid. 

demi-,  half.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  de77ii^  half. 

—  L.  dwiidius,  half.  —  L.  di-  (  =  dis-),apa,it ; 
medius,  middle. 

immediate,  without  intervention  or 
means.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  i77i7iiediat.  —  O.  F. 
i77i-  (for  L.  hi),  not ;  77iediatiis,  pp.  of  L. 
mediai'C,  to  be  in  the  middle.  —  L. 
medius,  middle. 

mean  (3),  intermediate.  (F. —  L.)  O.  F. 
meic7i  (F.  77ioye7i).  —  L.  77iediaiius,  extended 
form  from  77iedius,  middle.  Der.  iTieaii, 
sb.,  common  in  pi.  77iea7is. 

mediate,  adj.,  acting  by  or  as  a  means. 
(L.)  Rare.  —  L.  77iediatus,  pp.  of  77iedia7'e, 
to  be  in  the  middle. —  L.  77iedius,  middle. 
Der.  77iediat-iou,  77iediat-or. 

medieval,  relating  to  the  middle  ages. 
(L.)  Also  written  77iedicBvaL  Coined 
from  L.  7?iedhus,  middle ;  ceu-U7?i,  age ;  see 
Age. 

mediocre,  middling.  (F.  -  L.)  F. 
inedioc7'e.  —  L.  77iedioc7'e77i,  acc.  of  77iedioc7'is , 
middling ;  extended  from  inedi-us,  middle. 
{Ci.  fe7'-ox,  from  fer-us.) 

mediterranean,  inland,  said  of  a  sea. 
(L.)  L.  77iedite7'7'a7ze-us,  situate  in  the 
middle  of  the  land.  —  L.  luedi-us,  middle  ; 
te7'7'a,  land  ;  see  Terrace. 

meridiam,  pertaining  to  mid-day.  (F. 

—  L.)  O.  F.  me7'idie7i.'^\^.  77ie7'idia7ius.'^ 
L.  77ie7'idies,  mid-day  ;  corrupted  from 
medidies  *.  —  L.  77iedhus,  mid  ;  dies,  day. 

mezzotinto,  a  mode  of  engraving. 
(Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  mezzo  thito,  half  tinted. 

—  Ital.  77iezzo,  mid ;  thito,  pp.  of  thigere, 
to  tint.  —  L.  77iedius,  mid ;  thigere,  to  dip, 
dye. 

mizen,  mizzen,  a  sail  in  a  ship.  (F.- 
Ital.  —  L.)  O.  F.  77iisahie,  explained  by 
Cotgrave  as  ^  the  foresaile  of  a  ship.’  —  Ital. 
mezzaiia,  ‘  a  sail  in  a  ship  called  the  poop 
or  misen-saile ;  ’  Florio.  Cf.  Ital.  77iez- 
zaiio,  *  a  meane  man,  between  great  and 
little  ;  ’  id.  The  orig.  sense  seems  to  have 
been  ‘  of  middling  size,’  without  reference 
to  its  position.  —  Low  L.  iiiediauus,  middle, 
of  middle  size  (whence  also  F.  uioyeii,  E. 
7)iea7i).^Y..  77iedius,  middle. 

moiety,  half.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  moitie,  a 
half.  —  L.  77iedietate77i,  acc.  of  7nedietas, 
a  middle  course,  a  half.  —  L.  medius, 
middle. 


Medlar.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  The  name  of 
a  tree,  bearing  fruit  formerly  called  77iedles. 
M.  E.  medler,  the  tree,  also  called  77iedle- 
tree.  Medle  stands  for  inesle.  —  O.  F.  iiiesle, 
a  medlar ;  whence  meslier,  the  tree.  —  L. 
77iespilu7n.  —  Gk.  iika-nCKov,  a  medlar. 
Medley ;  see  Miscellaneous. 
Medullar,  belonging  to  the  marrow.  (L.) 
L.  77iedullaris ,  adj.  —  L.  medulla,  marrow. 
Prob.  allied  to  77ied-ius,  middle. 

Meed.  (E.)  M.  E.  77iede,  meed.  —  A.  S. 
77ied,  older  form  lueoi'd  (with  r  for  older  s). 
+  G.  77iiethe,  hire ;  Goth,  mizdo,  Russ. 
77izda,  Gk.  fxioQos,  pay. 

Meek.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  meke,  77ieek  ; 
spelt  77ieoc,  Ormulum,  667.  —  Icel.  mjiikr, 
soft,  agile,  meek,  mild  ;  Swed.  77ijuk,  Dan. 
77iyg,  soft ;  Du.  muik ;  Goth,  muks  *,  in 
comp.  muka-77iodei,  gentleness. 
Meerschaum;  see  Mere  (i). 

Meet  (i),  fitting;  see  Mete  (i). 

Meet  (2),  to  encounter;  see  Moot. 
Megatherium,  a  fossil  quadruped. 
(Gk.)  Lit.  ‘  great  wild  beast.’  —  Gk.  fiiya-s, 
great ;  Oijpiov,  dimin.  of  Orjp,  a  wild  beast. 
See  Deer. 

megalosaurus.  (Gk.)  Lit.  '  great 
lizard.’  — Gk.  fjL€yd\o~,  crude  form  extended 
from  /ikya-s,  great ;  aavpos,  a  lizard. 
Megrim ;  see  Hemi-. 

Melancholy,  sadness.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
Supposed  to  be  due  to  an  excess  of  *  black 
bile.’  M.  E.  77iela7icholie.'^0.  F.  77iela7i- 
cholie.  —  L.  ijielancholia.  —  Gk.  pi^Xa'^yoXia, 
melancholy.  —  Gk.  pieXdyxoXos,  jaundiced. 
—  Gk.  pkXav-,  stem  of  ptkXas,  black  ; 
bile,  gall.  Cf.  Skt.  7?iala,  dirty,  malina, 
black ;  and  see  Gall. 

Melilot  ;  see  Mellifluous. 

Meliorate,  to  make  better.  (L.)  From 
pp.  of  Low  L.  meliorai'e,  to  make  better.  — 
L.  melior,  better.  4“  Uk.  pdXXov,  rather, 
comp,  of  paXa,  adv.,  very  much. 

ameliorate.  (F.-L. ;  with  L.  suffix.) 
Formed  with  suffix  -ate  (  =  L.  -atus)  from 
F.  ameliorer,  to  better,  improve.  —  F.  a 
( =  L.  ad),  in  addition  ;  77ieliorer  (  =  Low 
L.  meliorare),  to  make  better  (above). 
Mellifluous,  sweet.  (L.)  Lit.  ‘flowing 
sweetly,’  ‘  flowing  like  honey.’  —  L.  77ielli-, 
crude  form  of  mel,  honey;  ffiuus,  flowing, 
from  fluere,  to  flow ;  see  Fluent.  Cf.  Gk. 
\xkXL,  Goth,  milith,  honey,  Irish  iriil, 
honey. 

marmalade.  (F.  —  Port.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
O.  F.  77iar7nelade,  Cot. —  Port,  luarmelada, 
orig.  a  conserve  of  quinces.  —  Port,  inarmelo, 
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a  quince.  —  L.  fuelinielum^  lit.  honey-apple ; 

I  also  a  quince.  — Gk.  fjLeXiixrjXov,  a  sweet 
i  apple,  apple  grafted  on  a  quince.  — 

I  Gk.  fJiiXi,  honey;  ixrjKov,  an  apple;  see 
I  Melon. 

melilot,  a  plant.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F. 
mclilot.  —  L.  melilotos.  —  Gk.  fieXiXcoTos, 
fA.eXiXcoTov,  a  kind  of  clover,  named  from 
the  honey  in  it.  —  Gk. /xeAt,  honey;  Xojtos, 
lotus,  clover. 

mildew.  (E.)  M.  E.  meldew.  A.  S. 
tnelededw^  mtldedw^  lit.  honey-dew. —  A.  S. 
mele,  mil,  allied  to  L.  mel,  honey;  dedw, 
dew.  So  also  Irish  milceog^  mildew ;  from 
!  mil,  honey. 

molasses,  syrup  made  from  sugar. 
(Port.  — L.)  It  should  rather  be  melasses. 
—  Port,  melago,  molasses  ;  cf.  Span,  melaza 
(same).  — L.  mellaceus,  made  with  honey.— 
L.  mel,  honey. 

Mellow,  fully  ripe.  (E.)  M.  E.  melwe, 

I  orig.  soft,  pulpy.  By  the  frequent  substi¬ 
tution  of  I  for  r,  it  stands  for  A.  S.  mearu, 

I  soft,  tender;  as  to  the  vowel,  cf.  E.  belch  = 

I  A.  S.  bealcian.  -f-  L)u.  murw,  soft,  mollig, 
malsch,  soft;  O.  H.  G.  maro,  soft.  Allied 
to  Mollify.  (v'MAR.) 

Melodrama.  (F.  —  Gk.)  Formerly 
melodrame.  —  F.  melodra7ne,  acting,  with 
songs.  —  Gk.  fj,iXo-s,  a  song ;  dpafia,  an 
^  action,  drama  ;  see  Drama. 

'  melody.  (F.  —  L.  — Gk.)  F.  melodie.’^ 

*  L.  melodia.^G\i.  pLcXqjdia,  a  singing.  — Gk. 

fjL€Xa}d6s,  adj.  musical. —  Gk.  fxiX-os,  a  song; 
i  wdrf,  a  song,  ode ;  see  Ode. 

Melon,  a  fruit.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F. 

I  melon.  —  L.  nielonem,  acc.  of  7nelo,  an  apple- 
I  shaped  melon. —  Gk.  ijlt]Xov,  an  apple,  also 
‘  applied  to  other  fruits.  Cf.  L.  malum ^  an 
[  apple,  prob.  borrowed  from  Gk. 

Melt.  (E.)  M.  E.  melten,  pt.  t.  malt, 
pp.  molten.  —  A.  S.  meltan,  pt.  t.  77iealt. 
Allied  to  Skt.  mxidu  (base  mard),  O. 

,  Slavonic  mladu,  soft.  (y'MAR.) 

malt,  grain  steeped  in  water.  (E.) 
i  M.  E.  malt.  A.  S.  mealt,  malt. —  A.  S. 
i  mealt,  pt.  t.  of  meltan,  to  melt,  hence  to 
I  steep,  soften,  -f"  feel.  Dan.  G.  7nalt ; 
O.  H.  G.  malz,  malt,  also  soft,  allied  to 
Skt.  mxidu,  soft  (above). 

'  milt  (i),  the  spleen.  (E.)  M.  E.  milte. 
^  A.  S.  milte.  7nilt,  Icel.  milti,  Dan. 

milt,  Swed.  77ijdlte,  the  spleen ;  G.  i7iilz, 
milt.  From  the  verb  to  melt  in  the  sense 
to  digest;  cf.  Icel.  77ielta,  (1)  to  malt  (2)  to 
digest. 

Member.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  me77ibrc.  —  L. 


7ne7nb}'uni,  a  member.  Cf.  Skt.  mar77ian, 
a  member,  a  joint. 

membrane.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  me77ib7'a7te.  — 
L.  77ie77ib7'ana,  a  skin  covering  a  member  of 
the  body,  a  membrane.  —  L.  7}ie77ibru7n. 
Memento ;  see  Mental. 

Memory.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  me77i07'ie.  — 
O.  F.  77ie77iorie  *,  not  recorded ;  also  77ie~ 
77ioire.^l^.  77iemoria,  memory. —  L.  77ie77i07', 
mindful,  remembering.  This  L.  7ne77ior 
appears  to  be  a  reduplicated  form  (like 
7ne-777in-i,  I  remember) ;  cf.  Gk.  fxep-fiep-os, 
anxious,  pblp-ipiya,  care,  thought.  Allied 
to  Skt.  S77iii  (base  S77iar),  to  remember. 
(VSMAR.) 

commemorate.  (L.)  Frompp.  ofL. 
co7n7ne77iorare,  to  call  to  mind.  — L.  co7n- 
(for  cu77i),  together ;  77ie77i07',  mindful. 

memoir,  a  record.  (F.  —  L.)  Commoner 
in  the  pi.  77ie77ioirs.  —  O.  F.  77ie77ioi7'es ,  notes 
for  remembrance,  records ;  pi.  of  77ie77ioi7'e, 
memory  (above). 

remember.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  7'e7ne77ib7'er. 
—  L.  reme77iorari,  to  remember.  —  L.  re-, 
again ;  7nemo7'’are,  to  make  mention  of,  from 
me77ior,  mindful. 

reminiscence.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  re77ii7iis- 
cence.  —  L.  7X71117113 centia,  remembrance.  — 
L.  renihii scent-,  crude  form  of  pres.  pt.  of 
reminisci,  to  remember.  —  L.  re-,  again  ; 
and  base  of  7ne-77iin-i^  I  remember ;  see 
Memory  (above). 

Menace.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  77ie7tace.  -  L. 
77iinacia,  a  threat.  —  L.  77iinaci-,  crude  form 
of  77iinax,  full  of  threatenings,  also,  pro¬ 
jecting  forward. —  L.  77ii7icE,  things  project¬ 
ing  forward,  hanging  over  and  ready  to 
fall,  hence  threats.  — L.  7ni7iere,  to  project, 
jut  out. 

amenable,  easy  to  lead.  (F.  —  L.) 
From  F.  a77iener,  to  lead  to,  bring  to.— 
F.  a,  to ;  mener,  to  conduct,  drive.  —  L.  ad, 
to  ;  Low  L.  77ii7ia7X,  to  conduct,  lead  about, 
also  to  drive  out,  chase  away.  —  L.  77ii7iari, 
to  threaten.  — L.  7ni7ice,  threats  (above). 

commination,  a  threatening,  de¬ 
nouncing.  (F.-L.)  F.  co77i77ii7iatio7t.^^ 
L.  acc.  com77iinatione77i,  a  threatening.— 
L.  co77i77iinatus,  pp.  of  co7n-77iinari,  to 
threaten. 

demean  (i),  to  conduct;  rejlex.,  to 
behave.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  - O.  F. 

de77ie7ier,  to  conduct,  guide,  manage.  — 
.0.  F.  de(^  =  G.  de),  down,  fully;  7ne7icr,  to 
conduct ;  see  amenable  (above). 

demean  (2),  to  debase,  lower.  (F.  —  L.) 
The  same  word  as  the  above ;  but  altered 
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in  sense  owing  to  an  obvious  (but  absurd) 
popular  etymology  which  allied  the*  word 
to  E.  7nean,  base. 

demeanour.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  de?iie7t- 
ure  (15th  cent.);  a  coined  word,  from 
M.  E.  de7ne7te7tj  to  demean,  behave ;  see 
demean  (i). 

mien,  look.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  77ii7ie, 
‘the  look;’  Cot.  —  Ital.  Tnina  (Scheler, 
Littre),  the  same  as  O.  Ital.  7Jie7ia,  ‘  be- 
hauiour,  fashion,  carriage  of  a  man ;  ’ 
Florio. -=•  Low  L.  7Jii7ia7'e,  Ital.  77ie7ta7'e,  to 
lead,  conduct.  —  L.  7Jii7iariy  to  threaten  ; 
see  amenable  (above). 

mine  (2),  to  excavate.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
7ni7ier.  —  Low  L.  7jmia7'e,  to  lead,  conduct ; 
hence  to  follow  up  a  lode,  or  vein  of  ore ; 
see  mien  (above). 

mineral.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  7ni7ie7'al^  '  a 
minerall ;’  Cot.  —  F.  77ii7iery  to  mine  (above). 
Cf.  Span.  77ii7ie7'aj  a  mine. 

promenade,  a  walk.  (F.  —  L.)  F ormed 
with  Prov.  suffix  -ade  ( =  L.  -ata)  from  O.  F. 
p7W7iemr,  to  walk. —  Low  \u.  p7'077iiiiare,  to 
drive  forwards.  —  L.  p7'0,  forwards ;  Low  L. 
77ii7iare,  to  drive,  lead  ;  see  mien  (above). 
Menagerie ;  see  Mansion. 

Mend ;  see  Emendation. 

Mendacity.  (L.)  From  L.  77ie7idacitas, 
falsehood.  —  L.  77ie7idaci-,  crude  form  of 
77ie7idax,  false,  allied  to  77ie7iti7'i,  to  lie, 
orig.  to  think  out,  devise ;  cf.  C077i77iefitu77i, 
a  device.  Allied  to  Mental. 

Mendicant,  a  beggar.  (L.)  L.  77ie7idi- 
ca7it-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  77ie7idicare,  to  beg. 

—  L.  77ie7idicus,  beggarly,  poor. 

Menial ;  see  Mansion. 

Meniver,  Miniver,  a  fur ;  see  Various. 
Menses.  (L.)  L.  77ie7tses,  monthly  dis¬ 
charges  ;  pi.  of  77ie7tsiSy  a  month.  Allied 
to  Month.  (y^MA.) 

menstruous.  (L.)  L.  i7ie7ist7'uus, 
monthly.  —  L.  77ie7isis,  a  month. 

menstruum.  (L.)  Low  L.  77te7i- 
striiu77i,  a  solvent ;  a  word  in  alchemy ; 
from  the  notion  of  some  connection  of  its 
action  with  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
Mensuration;  see  Measure. 

Mental.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  77ie7ital.  —  Low  L. 
77ie7ttalis^  mental.  —  L.  77ie7it-f  stem  of  77ie7is, 
mind.  (y'MAN.) 

comment.  (F.  — L.)  F.  co77ii7ienter.’^ 
L.  C077i77ie7ita7d,  to  consider,  make  a  note  on. 

—  L.  co77i77ie7itus,  pp.  of  C077l77lillisci,  to 
devise. —  L.  co77i-  {  =  cu77i)f  with;  ~77ii7i-y  to 
think,  as  in  77ie-77im-i,  I  remember,  and 
allied  to  me7is,  mind. 


demented,  mad.  (L.)  Pp.  of  the  old 
verb  to  de77ie7it.  —  L.  de77ie7tti7'e^  to  be  out  of 
one’s  senses. -L.  de^  from;  77ie7iti-,  crude 
form  of  77ie7is,  mind. 

memento,  a  memorial.  (L.)  L.  77ie^ 
77ie7ito  (Luke,  xxiii.  42),  remember  me  ;  imp. 
of  77ie77ii7ii,  I  remember,  from  the  base 
-77ii7i-j  to  think. 

mention,  a  notice.  (F.  — L.)  F.  777671- 
tioTi.  —  L.  acc.  77ie7itio7ie77i.  —  L.  77ie7iti~,  crude 
form  of  7716713,  mind. 

Mentor,  an  adviser.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Miv- 
TCDp,  Mentor  (Homer,  Od.  ii.)  ;  the  sense 
is  ‘adviser,’  and  it  is  equivalent  to  L. 
77io7iitor.  See  Monition. 

Mephitis,  a  pestilential  exhalation.  (L.) 
L.  77i6phitis  (Virgil). 

Mercantile,  Mercenary ;  see  Merit. 
Mercer,  Merchant ;  see  Merit. 
Mercury,  Mercy ;  see  Merit. 

Mere  (i),  a  lake.  (E.)  M.  E.  77t6r6, 
A.  S.  77i67'6,  a  lake  'fn66r\  Icel.  77tarr, 

sea ;  G.  77t66r,  lake ;  Goth.  77ia7'6i,  Russ. 
77107'i,  Lithuan.  77iares,  W.  77i6r,  Gael.  Irish 
77iui7',  L.  77iar6,  sea.  The  orig.  sense  is 
‘dead,’  hence  a  pool  of  stagnant  water, 
also  the  waste  of  ocean ;  cf.  Skt.  77ia7'u, 
desert,  from  77ixi,  to  die.  Allied  to  Mortal. 

marish,  a  marsh.  (F.  — O.  Low  G.) 
O.  F.  mar6sqs,  77iar6z,  a  marsh ;  Low  L. 
77ia7'iscus .  [We  also  find  M.  E.  77icirais,  a 
marsh ;  Low  L.  77iar67isis7\  —  Low  G.  77iarsch, 
a  marsh,  cognate  with  E.  marsh  (below). 

marsh,  a  swamp.  (E.)  M.  E.  77i6r5ch, 
x\.  S.  77167'SC,  a  marsh ;  short  for  77i6r4sc,  lit. 
mere-ish,  i.e.  full  of  meres  or  pools.  — A.  S. 
77i6r6,  a  mere,  lake. 

meerschaum,  a  substance  used  for 
making  pipes.  (G.)  G.  m66rschau77i,  lit. 
sea-foam  (because  it  is  white  and  light). 
—  G.  77i66r,  lake,  sea;  schau77i,  foam,  lit. 
scum ;  see  Scum. 

mermaid.  (E.)  M.  E.  m6r77iaid,  — 
A.  S.  77i6r6,  lake ;  77icBgd67i,  maiden. 

Mere  (2),  pure,  simple.  (L.)  ^  L.  77t6rus, 
pure,  unmixed  (as  wine).  Allied  to  Skt. 
77ia7'ichi,  a  ray  of  light.  (-^MAR,  to 
shine.) 

Meretricious ;  see  Merit. 

Merge,  to  sink,  plunge  under  water. 
(L.)  L.  77l67‘"g67'6,  tO  dip.  4“  Skt.  77iajj ,  tO 
dip,  bathe. 

emerge,  to  rise  from  the  sea,  appear. 
(L.)  L.  e-77i6rg67'6,  to  rise  out. 

immerge,  to  plunge  into.  (L.)  L.  im- 
77i67g6r6  (pp.  t77t-mersus),  to  plunge  into. 
Der.  i77l77l67'S-i07t, 
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MERIDIAN. 

submerge,  to  plunge  under  water.  (F. 

-  L.)  F.  submerger.  -  L.  submergere. 
Meridian ;  see  Medium. 

Merino ;  see  Magnitude. 

Merit,  excellence,  worth.  (F .  —  L.)  M.  E. 
vierite.  •"  O.  F.  merite.  ■■  L.  meritum^  a 
thing  deserved ;  orig.  neut.  of  meritus ^  pp. 
of  merei'e^  to  deserve,  orig.  *  to  receive  as  a 
share allied  to  Gk.  a  share,  /xetpo- 

fxai,  I  receive  a  share. 

amerce,  to  fine.  (F.  — L.)  O.Y.amer- 
cier,  to  fine.  -  O.  F.  a:  (  =  L.  ad),  to ;  7nercier, 
to  pay,  acquit,  but  usually  to  thank ;  cf. 
Low  L.  merciare,  to  fix  a  fine.  —  O.  F. 
mercit  (F.  merct),  thanks,  pardon.  —  L. 
mercedem,  acc.  of  merces,  reward,  wages, 
also  detriment,  trouble,  pains,  (passing  into 
the  sense  of  ^fine’).  — L.  mere-,  stem  of 
7nerx,  merchandise,  traffic.  — L.  merere,  to 
gain,  buy,  purchase. 

commerce,  traffic.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  com¬ 
merce. commercium,  trade. —  L.  co7n- 
{=cum),  with;  77terci-,  crude  form  of 
merx,  merchandise  (above). 

demerit,  ill  desert.  (F.  —  L.)  Also 
merit,  in  a  good  sense;  Cor.  i.  i.  276.— 
O.  F.  de7ne7'ite,  desert;  also  a  fault,  de¬ 
merit.  —  Low  L.  de7neritum,  a  fault ;  from 
pp.  of  Low  L.  de7uerere,  to  deserve  (in 
a  good  sense).  -  L.  de,  fully;  7ne7m,  to 
deserve. 

market.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  market^, 
not  recorded;  also  7iia}dziet,  7}ia7'chet',  (F. 
7narche>^  Cf.  Prov.  me7xatz,  Ital.  77iercato, 
a  market.  —  L.  77iercatus,  traffic,  also  a 
market  (whence  G.  markt,  &c.)  — L.  7ner- 
catus,  pp.  of  77iercari,  to  trade ;  see  mer¬ 
cantile  (below). 

mart,  a  shortened  form  of  market. 
(F.  — L.)  In  Flamlet  i.  i.  74.  Prob.  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Du.  77iarkt,  market  (of  Latin 
origin).  See  above. 

mercantile,  commercial.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
merca7itil,  ^  merchantly ;  ’  Cot.  —  Low  L. 
7nerca7ttilis .  —  L.  77iei'cant- ,  stem  of  pres.  pt. 
of  mercari,  to  trade.  —  L.  7iierc-,  stem  of 
merx,  merchandise.  —  L.  77ier-ere,  to  gain, 
buy,  purchase  ;  see  Merit. 

mercenary.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  mercenaire. 
—  L.  77ierce7iarius ,  older  form  7nerce7ina- 
7'ius,  a  hireling.  Put  for  7ne7'ced-narius  *  ; 
from  merced-,  crude  form  of  7nerces,  pay ; 
see  amerce  (above). 

mercer.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  77ie7'cier,  lit.  ‘  a 
trader.’  —  Low  L.  7}iercerius,  a  trader.  —  L. 
mere-,  stem  of  77ierx,  merchandise. 

merchandise.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  77tar- 


chandise.  —  F.  7narcha7idise,  merchant’s 
wares.  —  F.  ma7'chand,  a  merchant  (below). 

merchant.  (F.  — L.)  M.^.ma7'cha7it. 

—  O.  F.  marcha7tt  (F.  marchand),  —  L. 
mercant-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  7iie7'cari,  to 
trade  ;  see  mercantile  (above). 

mercury,  quicksilver.  (F.  — L.)  M.E. 
meixurie,  quicksilver,  named  after  the  planet 
Mercury.  —  O.  F.  Mercurie  (a  Norman 
form)  ;  F.  77tercure.  —  L.  Mercurium,  acc. 
oi  Mercuri^^s,,^txcz^lxg,  god  of  traffic. —  L. 
7nerc-,  stem  of  77ierx,  merchandise. 

mercy.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  merci',  O.  F. 
mercit.  —  L.  mercede7n,  acc.  of  77ierces ;  see 
amerce  (above). 

meretricious,  alluring  by  false  sljow. 
(L.)  L.  77teretricius ,  pertaining  to  a  cour¬ 
tesan.  —  L.  7ueretrici-,  crude  form  of  77ie7x- 
trix,  a  courtesan.  —  L.  7nere7'e,  to  gain,  re¬ 
ceive  hire. 

Merle,  a  blackbird.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
77ierle.  —  L.  77iemila,  a  blackbird. 

merlin,  a  kind  of  hawk.  (F.  —  L.  ?) 
M.  E.  77ierlion.  —  O.F.  es77ie7'illon,  ei7ierillo7t, 

‘  the  hawk  termed  a  marlin ;  ’  Cot.  Cf. 
Ital.  s77terlo,  a  kind  of  hawk.  Prob.  from 
L.  7ne7'ula,  a  blackbird  ;  the  initial  s  being 
unoriginal  (Diez). 

Mermaid  ;  see  Mere  (i). 

Merry.  (C.)  M.  E.  77ierie.  A.  S.  merg, 
merry.  Not  a  Teutonic  word.  —  Irish  and 
Gael,  mear,  merry,  sportive.  —  Gael.  77iir, 
to  play,  sport ;  cf.  Gael.  77ii7'eagach,  merry, 
playful. 

mirth.  (C.)  M.  E.  mh'the.  A.  S. 
77iy7g^,  mirh^,  77iiri^,  mirth.  —  A.  S.  77ie7g^ 
merry;  of  Celtic  origin  (as  above). 
Mesentery.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  77ieseuteriu7K. 
—  Gk.  fieoevrepiov,  a  membrane  in  the 
midst  of  the  intestines.  —  Gk.  p-ia-os,  middle, 
cognate  with  L.  77iedius ;  evr^pov,  entrail. 
See  Mid  and  Entrail. 

Mesh,  the  opening  between  the  threads 
of  a  net.  (E.)  yi.'Ea.  77iaske.  A.  S.  77iax 
{  =  masc^,  by  the  common  interchange  of 
and  cs^x)  ;  cf.  A.  S.  771(escix,  a  mesh, 
dimin.  form.-}- Du.  77iaas,  Icel.  77idskvi,  Dan. 
77iaske,  Swed.  77iaska,  G.  77iasche,  W.  77iasg. 
Orig.  sense  '  a  knot,’  from  the  knots  in  a 
net ;  cf.  Lithuan.  77iazgas,  a  knot,  77iagztas, 
a  knitting-needle,  allied  to  77iegsti,  verb 
(pres.  t.  77iezg-u),  to  knot,  weave  nets. 

Mesmerise,  to  operate  on  the  nervous 
system  of  a  patient.  (G.)  Named  from 
Mesmer,  a  German  physician  (about  1766). 
Mess  (i),  a  portion  of  food  ;  see  Missile. 
Mess  (2),  a  mixture  ;  see  Mash. 
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Message,  Messenger ;  see  Missile. 
Messiah,  the  anointed  one.  (*Heb.) 
Heb.  mdshiakh^  anointed.  —  Heb.  mdshakh, 
to  anoint. 

Messuage ;  see  Mansion. 

Meta-,  prefix.  (Gk.)  Gk.  \xLro.,  prep., 
among,  with,  after ;  as  a  prefix,  it  com¬ 
monly  signifies  ‘  change.’  -}“  Goth.  7Jiithj 
A.  S.  7nid,  G.  mit,  with. 

Metal.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  metal. 

O.  F.  7netal.  —  L.  77ietallum^  a  mine,  metal. 

—  Gk.  fxhaXXov^  a  cave,  mine,  mineral, 
metal.  Allied  to  fJLeTaXXdoj,  I  search  after, 
explore.  (3.  The  prefix  is  ner-d,  after  ;  the 
base  d\-  in  dx-xdco  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  base  ep-  in  ep-xomi, 

I  go,  come  ;  from  AR,  to  go.  Cf.  Skt. 
Tz  (for  ar),  to  go,  meet ;  richchha  or  arch- 
chha,  to  go.  The  orig.  sense  was  prob. 

‘  a  place  to  go  about  in,’  a  gallery  or  mine ; 
later,  a  mineral. 

medal.  (F.  —  Ttal.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F. 
7nedaille.  —  Ital.  znedaglia  ;  Low  L.  77iedalia^ 
7nedallaj  a  small  coin.  —  L.  77ietalhiinf  metal 
(above). 

metallurgy,  a  working  in  metals.  (F. 

—  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  7iietalhi7'gie.  —  Low  L. 
7netalhi7gia'^  (not  recorded,  but  it  must  have 
existed  as  a  transcription  from  the  Gk.).— 
Gk.  fX€TaXXovpy6s,  adj.,  working  in  metals. 

—  Gk.  pikTaXXo-Vj  metal ;  epyov,  work  ;  see 
Work.  ^  lu.  zz  =  Gk.  ov  =  o€. 

mettle,  spirit,  ardour.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
Another  spelling  of  ziietal ;  in  Shakespeare, 
no  distinction  is  made  between  the  two 
words  in  old  editions,  either  in  spelling  or 
in  use  (Schmidt).  With  special  allusion  to 
the  znetal  (or  znettle^  of  a  sword-blade. 
Metamorphosis ;  see  Amorphous. 
Metaphor.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  ziieta- 
phore,  ‘a  metaphor;*  Got.  77ietapho7'a. 

—  Gk.  pieTa<popd,  a  transferring  of  a  word 
from  its  literal  signification.  —  Gk.  /xera- 
(pepeLV,  to  transfer.  -  Gk.  fxerd,  signifying 
‘  change  ;  ’  cpcpeiv,  to  bear;  see  Bear  (i). 

Metaphrase ;  see  Phrase. 
Metaphysics  ;  see  Physic. 
Metathesis ;  see  Theme. 

Mete,  to  measure.  (E.)  M.  E.  77ieie7i. 
A.  S.  metan,  to  measure. 4-L)u.  metezi,  Icel. 
zneta  (to  value),  Swed.  7ndta,  Goth.  77iita7i^ 
G.  znessezz.  Cf.  L.  modtis,  measure,  zzietiri, 
to  measure,  Skt.  77id,  to  measure.  (V  M A.) 

meet  (i),  fit.  M.  E.  77iete.  A.  S.  gemety 
meet,  fit  (the  prefix  ge-  making  no  differ¬ 
ence).— A.  S.  7neia7z,  to  mete  (above). +  G. 
7udssig,  frugal ;  from  77iesse?z,  to  mete. 


Metempsychosis ;  see  Psychical. 
Meteor.  (F.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  77ieteore,  ‘  a 
meteor  ;  ’  Cot.  —  Gk.  pL€T^QjpoVj  a  meteor ; 
neut.  of  adj.  pL€T€OJpos,  raised  above  the  earth, 
soaring  in  air.  —  Gk.  pi€T-d,  among ;  hdupa, 
alujpa,  anything  suspended,  from  diipeiv, 
to  lift. 

Metheglin  ;  see  Mead  (i). 

Methinks ;  see  Think. 

Method.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  O.F.  met/iode, 

‘  a  method  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  77iethodus.  —  Gk. 
fxkOohos,  an  enquiry  into,  method,  system.  — 
Gk.  ,a€0-,  for  pL€T-df  among,  after ;  656?,  a 
way ;  the  lit.  sense  is  ^  a  way  after,  ’  a  fol¬ 
lowing  after.  SAD.) 

Metonymy;  see  Onomatopoeia. 
Metre,  Meter,  rhythm,  verse.  (F.  — L. 

—  Gk. )  M.  E.  znetz'e.  —  F.  7net7'e,  ^  meeter  ;  ’ 
Cot.  —  L.  7net7'um.  —  Gk.  phpov,  that  by 
which  anything  is  measured,  a  rule,  metre. 
Lit.  '  measure ;  ’  cf.  Skt.  7?zd,  to  measure. 
(y'MA.)  Der.  ba7'0-mete7',  chrozzo-meter^ 
ge0'met7y,  hexa-zjzeter,  hydz'o-ziietez',  hygro- 
77zeterj  penta-77ieter,  theruio-znetez'j  trigozzo^ 
77ietry,  tri-77ieter,  &c. 

diameter,  the  line  measuring  the 
breadth  across  or  thickness  through.  (F. 

—  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  diazzietre,  ‘  a  diameter  ;  * 
Cot.  —  L.  dia77zet7'os .  —  Gk.  didj^erpos.  —  Gk. 
did,  through ;  pieTpeiv,  to  measure,  from 
pL€Tpov,  a  measure. 

perimeter,  lit.  *  the  measure  all  round.’ 
(L.  —  Gk.)  L.  peri77zet7'os,  —  Gk.  7r€ pi p,€Tpos. 

—  Gk.  TT€pi,  round  ;  pierpov,  a  measure, 
symmetry.  (F.  —  L.  -  Gk.)  F.  sypz- 

77ietrie ;  Cot.  —  L.  symzzzetzda.  —  Gk.  crv^i- 
fieTpia,  due  proportion.  —  Gk.  adfipieTpos,  of 
like  measure  with.  —  Gk.  avfx-  (=  avv), 
with  ;  pL€Tpov,  a  measure. 

Metropolis,  a  mother  city.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  vzetz'opolis.  —  Gk.  piriTpoiroXis,  a  mother- 
state  ;  the  city  of  a  primate.  —  Gk.  nrjrpo-, 
for  pirjTrjp,  a  mother ;  iroXis,  a  city.  See 
Mother  and  Police. 

Mettle  ;  see  Metal. 

Mew  (i),  to  cry  as  a  cat.  (E.)  M.  E. 
pzazaezz;  a  word  of  imitative  origin. -)-Pers. 
zzzaw,  Arab,  zzzzca,  mewing  of  a  cat.  Der, 
zziewl,  from  F.  zzziaulez',  to  mew. 

mew  (2),  a  sea-gull.  (E.)  M.  E.  zzzawe. 
A.  S.  zzzoBW,  a  mew.  +Du.  meeziw,  Icel.  mdr, 
Dan.  zziaage,  Swed.  zzzdke,  G.  zziowe.  From 
the  zzzew  or  cry  of  the  bird. 

Mew  (3),  a  cage  for  hawks,  &c. ;  Mews, 
pi.  of  zzzew  \  see  Mutable. 

Mewl ;  see  Mew  (i). 

Mews ;  see  Mutable. 


MEZZOTINTO. 
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Mezzotinto ;  see  Medium. 

Miasma,  pollution,  infectious  matter. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  ixiaaixa,  a  stain.  -  Gk.  ixiaiveLV, 
to  stain. 

Mica,  a  glittering  mineral.  (L.)  ^  ^ Mica, 
a  crum,  little  quantity  of  anything  that 
breaks  off ;  also,  a  glimmer,  or  cat-silver, 
a  metallick  body  like  silver,  which  shines 
in  marble,’  &c. ;  Phillips  (i 70^)-  “  L.  mica, 
a  crumb ;  cf.  F.  and  Span,  mica,  mica. 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the 
metal  from  a  notion  that  this  sb.  is  re¬ 
lated  to  L.  micare,  to  shine,  which  is  not 
the  case. 

Mich,  to  skulk,  play  truant.  (F.)  M.  E. 
michen ;  also  moochen,  mouchen.  —  O.  F. 
miicer,  mucier,  later  musser,  to  hide,  con¬ 
ceal  (hence  to  skulk).  Origin  unknown. 
Der.  mich-er,  mich-ing  (Shak.) ;  also  cur¬ 
mudgeon,  q.  v. 

Michaelmas,  the  feast  of  St.  Michael. 
(F.—  Heb. ;  and  L.)  M.  E-  michelmesse ; 
where  Michel  =Y.  Michel,  from  Heb.  Mikh- 
del,  lit.  ‘  who  is  like  unto  God  ?  ’  The 
suffix  -mas  —  M.  E.  messe  —  A.  S.  mcesse ; 
from  L.  missa  ;  see  mass  (2),  s.  v.  Missile. 
Mickle,  great ;  see  May  (i). 
Microcosm,  a  little  world.  (F.  — L.— 
Gk.)  F.  microcosme.  —  L.  microcosmus.^^ 
Gk./Lit/f/)o«:o(r/ios,  a  little  world.  —  Gk.fiLKpo-s, 
little,  for  afxiKpus,  little;  Koorpios,  world; 
see  Cosmetic. 

microscope,  an  instrument  for  viewing 
small  objects.  (Gk.)  Gk.  ixiKpo-s,  little; 
CKOTT-eiv,  to  see ;  see  Scope. 

Mid,  middle.  (E.)  M.  E.  mid.  A.  S. 
mid,  midd,  adj.-|-Du.  Dan.  Swed.  mid-  (in 
compounds)  ;  Icel.  mi^r,  Goth,  midja, 
O.  H.  G.  mitti,  L.  medius,  Gk.  \ikaos, 
iEolic  jxkaaos,  Skt.  mddhya,  adj.,  middle. 
(Base  MADHYA,  from  MADH-.)  See 
also  Medium. 

amid,  amidst,  in  the  middle  of.  (E.) 
Amids-t  is  lengthened  from  M.  E.  amiddes. 
Again,  amidde-s  was  due  to  adding  the 
adv.  suffix  -s  to  amidde  =  A.  S.  on  middan, 
in  the  middle ;  where  middan  is  the  dat.  of 
midde,  sb.,  the  middle.  —  A.  S.  mid,  midd, 
adj.,  middle.  Amid=A.S.  on  middan  (as 
before). 

middle,  adj.,  intervening ;  also  as  sb. 
(E.)  M.E.  midd  el,  tM].',  midde  I, 'db.  A.S. 
middel,  sb.  — A. S.  midd,  adj.,  middle;  with 
suffix  -el  =  Aryan  -ra.  -|-  Du.  middel,  adj. 
adv.  and  sb.;  G.  mittel,  sb.,  means ;  O.  H.  G. 
mittil,  adj.  Cf.  Icel.  me'^al,  prep,  among. 
Der.  middl-ing\  middle-most,  an  ill-coined 


superlative,  on  the  model  of  after-most, 
foremost. 

midriff,  the  diaphragm  separating  the 
heart  from  the  stomach,  &c.  (E.)  M.  E. 
midrif  A.  S.  midrif  (for  midhrif^.  —  A.  S. 
mid,  middle  ;  hrif,  the  belly,  -f-  O.  Fries. 
midrefv  from  mid,  middle,  ref,  rif  the 
belly. 

midship,  short  for  amid-ship  \  hence 
midship-man. 

midst,  the  middle.  (E.)  In  middest, 
Spenser,  F.  Q.  vi.  3.  25  ;  formed,  with  added 
t,  from  M.  E.  in  middes,  equivalent  to 
amiddes  \  see  amid  (above). 

midwife.  (E.)  M.  E.  midwif’,  rarely 
medewif  from  a  false  etymology  which 
connected  it  with  M.  E.  mede  or  meed,  re¬ 
ward.  —  A.  S.  mid,  prep.,  together  with ; 
wif  a  woman.  Thus  the  lit.  sense  'a 
woman  who  is  with  another,’  a  helper. 
Cf.  A.  S.  mid-wyrcan,  to  work  with.  So 
also  Span,  co-madre,  lit.  ‘  co-mother,’  a 
midwife.  Cf.  Du.  medehelpen,  to  assist 
(from  mede,  with,  helpen,  to  help)  ;  G.  mit- 
helfer,  a  helper  with,  assistant. 

Middle  see  Mid. 

Midge.  (E.)  M.  E.  migge,  mygge.  A.  S. 
micge,  properly  mycge,  a  midge,  gnat,  -f- 
Du.  mug.  Low  G.  mugge,  Swed.  mygg, 
Dan.  myg,  Icel.  mf  G.  miicke.  Teut.  type 
MUG-YA,  prob.  ‘buzzer;’  cf.  L.  mug-ire, 
to  low;  Gk.  juLvC^tv,  to  mutter  ;  Skt.  muj,  to 
sound.  ^  Distinct  from  L.  musca,  a  fly. 

mugwort,  a  flower.  (E.)  A.  S.  mncg- 
wort,  i.  e.  midge-wort.  (fi.  flea-bane.') 
Midriff,  Midst,  Midwife ;  see  Mid. 
Mien ;  see  Menace. 

Might  (i),  strength;  see  May  (i). 
Might  (2),  pt.  t.  of  May  (i),  q.  v. 
Mignonette ;  see  Mind. 

Migrate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  migrare, 
to  wander ;  allied  to  meare,  to  go. 

emigrate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  e- 
migrate,  to  wander  forth. 

immigrate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  im- 
jnigrare,  to  migrate  to.  i^Im-  =  in,  in.) 

transmigration.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.ti'ans- 
migration.  —  L.  acc.  transmigrationem,  orig. 
a  removing  from  one  country  to  another. 
—  L.  trans-migrai'e,  to  migrate  across. 
Milch ;  see  Milk. 

Mild.  (E.)  M.  E.  mild,  milds.  A.  S. 
milde.  -f  Du.  mild,  Icel.  mildr,  Dan.  Swed. 
G.  mild',  Goth,  milds,  only  in  un-milds, 
without  natural  affection.  Allied  to  Lithuan. 
melas,  dear,  Russ,  miluii,  amiable,  kind, 
miloste,  kindness,  Gk.  ixdKixos,  mild,  Skt. 
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rriTiCdmi,  I  am  gracious,  miilikaftif  pity. 
(Base  MARL.) 

Mildew ;  see  Mellifluous. 

Mile.  (L.)  M.  E.  mile.  A.S. 
pi.  milia,  commonly  millia,  a  Roman  mile. 
—  L.  inille,  sing.,  a  thousand ;  whence  mille 
^assmu7i,  a  thousand  paces,  a  Roman  mile, 
billion  ;  see  million  (below), 
milfoil,  yarrow.  (F.  —  L.)  Lit.  ‘thou¬ 
sand-leaf.’  —  F.  mille,  thousand;  feuille, 
leaf.  —  Low  L.  millefoliMin,  milfoil ;  L. 
mille,  thousand  ;  foliiun,  leaf;  see  Foil  (2). 

millennium,  a  thousand  years.  (L.) 
L.  mille7inin77i.  —  L.  77iille,  thousand;  aTifius, 
year ;  see  Annual. 

million,  a  thousand  thousand.  (F.  — L.) 

F.  77iillio7i ;  Low  L.  77iillio,  lit.  ‘  great  thou¬ 
sand,’  an  augmentative  form.  —  L.  77iille, 
thousand.  Der.  Hence  b-illion,  tr-illio7i, 
quadr-illio7i  are  formed,  by  a  sort  of 
analogy,  in  order  to  express  shortly  the 
ideas  of  bi-millio7t,  t7d-77iillio7i,  &c. 

Milfoil ;  see  Mile. 

Militate,  to  contend.  (L.)  From  pp. 
of  L.  77iilita7'e,  to  serve  as  a  soldier.  —  L. 
milit-,  stem  of  miles,  a  soldier. 

militia,  troops.  (L.)  L.  militia,  (i) 
warfare,  (2)  troops.  —  L.  77iilit-,  stem  of 
miles,  a  soldier. 

Milk.  (E.)  M.  E.  milk.  A.  S.  7neolc, 
77ieoluc  (put  for  i7iilc  *).  -j-  k)u.  77ielk,  Icel. 
vijolk,  Dan.  melk,  Swed.  77ijblk,  Goth.  77iil- 
uks,  G.  7}iilch.  Teut.  type  MELKI ;  from 
the  base  MALK,  to  stroke,  preserved  in 

G.  77iolk,  pt.  t.  of  melke7t,  to  stroke  a  cow, 
milk ;  allied  to  Gk.  a^ieXy^iv,  L.  7Jiulge7'e, 
to  milk,  Skt.  miij,  to  wipe,  rub,  stroke. 
(V  MARG.) 

milch,  milk -giving.  (Scand.)  Icel. 
milkr,  77ij6lkr,  adj.,  milk -giving  ;  from 
vijolk,  milk.  So  also  G.  ijielk,  adj.,  milch. 

milksop,  an  effeminate  man.  (E.)  M.E. 
77iilksoppe,  Ch.  C.  T.  13916.  Lit.  ‘bread 
sopped  in  milk ;  ’  hence  a  soft  fellow.  — 
M.  E.  77iilk,  milk ;  soppe,  a  sop  ;  see  Sop. 

milt  (2),  soft  roe.  (Scand.)  A  corrup¬ 
tion  of  7nilk,  due  to  confusion  with  77iilt  (i). 
—  Swed.  mjolke,  milt,  from  iiijolk,  milk  ; 
Dan.  fiskemelk,  soft  roe  of  fishes,  lit.  ‘  fish- 
milk.’ 

Mill  ;  see  Molar. 

Millennium ;  see  Mile. 

Millet,  a  plant.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  77iillet.'<^ 
L.  77tiliu77i,  millet  (whence  A.S.  77iil,  millet). 
4“Gk.  fJceKivT],  millet. 

Milliner.  (Ital.?)  Formerly  also  77iil- 
laver.  Disputed ;  but  almost  certainly 


Milaner,  a  dealer  in  goods  brought  from 
MilaTi,  in  Italy. 

Million  ;  see  Mile. 

Milt  (i),  the  spleen;  see  Melt, 

Milt  (2),  soft  roe ;  see  Milk. 

Mimic.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  mmiicus,  farcical. 

—  Gk.  fjLijiLKos,  imitative.  —  Gk.  fiTfios,  an 
imitator,  actor,  mime.  MA.) 

Minaret,  a  turret  on  a  mosque.  (Span. 

—  Arab.)  Span,  mmarete,  a  high  slender 
turret.  —  Arab,  mandrat,  a  lamp,  lighthouse, 
minaret.  —  Arab.  77ia7idr,  candle-stick,  lamp, 
light-house.  Allied  to  Arab,  ndr,  fire. -f- 
Heb.  77ianordh,  a  candle-stick;  from  nur, 
to  shine. 

Mince,  to  cut  up  small.  (E.)  A.  S. 
I7ii7isia7i,  lit.  to  be  small ;  hence  to  make 
small.  —  A.  S.  iiim,  small.  +  Du.  77ii7i,  less  ; 

L.  77ii7i-or,  less.  See  Minor.  ^  We  also 
find  F.  77ii7icer,  to  mince,  from  77ii7ice,  small, 
of  Teut.  origin.  The  F.  word  no  doubt 
affected  the  E.  one ;  the  root  is  the  same 
either  way.  Der.  77imce-pie,  formerly 
i7imced-pie,  i.  e.  pie  of  minced  meat. 

minnow,  a  small  fish.  (E.)  M.  E. 
77ie7iow.  A.  S.  viyne,  a  minnow.  —  A.  S. 
miTt,  small.  ^  We  find  another  form,  viz. 

M.  E.  meTiuse,  a  small  fish;  from  O.  F. 
77ienuise,  small  fish,  due  to  L.  77imutiis, 
minute,  small.  The  root  is  the  same  either 
way. 

Mind.  (E.)  M.  E.  mind.  A.  S.  geinynd, 
memory.  —  A.  S.  munan,  to  think ;  ge77iU7t- 
an,  to  remember  (whence  ge77iy7id  by  the 
usual  change  of  u  to  y).  +  Icel.  minni  (for 
77iindi^),  memory,  Dan.  77tinde,  Goth,  ga- 
7nunds,  memory.  Allied  to  L.  mens  (stem 
i7ient-'),  mmd-,  see  Mental,  (y' MAN.) 

mignonette,  a  plant.  (F.  —  G.)  F. 
i7iignonette,  dimin.  of  mignon,  darling ;  see 
minion  (below). 

minikin,  a  little  darling.  (Du.)  Used 
by  Florio,  to  translate  Ital.  mignoiie.  Du. 
7ninnekyn,  a  cupid  (Sewel)  ;  O.  Du.  i7iinne- 
keii,  my  darling,  dimin.  of  7nin7ie,  love 
(Hexham).  -|-  O.  H.  G.  minna,  love  (see 
below). 

minion,  a  favourite.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.) 
F.  i7iigno7i,  sb.,  a  favourite.  —  F.  i7iig7i07i, 
adj.,  minion,  dainty,  also  pleasing,  kind.— 
M.  H.  G.  77ii7i7ie,  O.  H.  G.  77im7ia,  memor}% 
love  (yih.enc,Q  77iin7tesinger  =  of  love). 

Closely  allied  to  E.  77iind. 

minx,  a  pert  wanton  woman.  (Du.  ?) 
The  final  is  difficult ;  but  the  word  can 
hardly  be  other  than  a  corruption  of  77iini~ 
km  (above). 


MIOCENE. 


MINE. 

remind,  to  bring  to  mind  again.  (L. 
and  E.)  From  He-  and  Mind. 

Mine  (i),  belonging  to  me  ;  see  Me. 
Mine  (2),  to  excavate ;  see  Menace. 
Mineral ;  see  Menace. 

Minever,  Miniver  ;  see  Various. 

I  Mingle,  to  mix.  (E.)  A  frequentative 
[  form  of  niing,  to  mix  (Surrey) ;  M.  E. 
j  me7tgen,  ^nhtgen,  to  mix.  A.  S.  mengan, 

\  to  mix,  to  become  mixed ;  a  causal  verb. 

1  -  A.  S.  77iang,  a  mixture,  usually  ge7nang, 
ge77iong,  a  mixture,  crowd,  assembly.-}- Du. 

,  77ie7igelen,  to  mingle,  from  7nengen,  to  mix; 

\  Icel.  Tnenga^  G.  77ie7tgeny  to  mingle.  Prob. 

!  allied  to  Many. 

I  among,  amongst.  (E.)  The  earliest 
'  M.  E.  form  is  aTnonge^  whence  aTnonges 
with  added  s  (a  common  adverbial  suffix) ; 

^  and  hence  a77iongs-t  with  excrescent  — 
A.  S.  on7na7tg,  prep.,  among.  —  A.  S.  on^  in  ; 
mafig,  a  mixture,  crowd  (above). 

monger,  a  dealer,  trader.  (E.)  Hence 
iron-7nonger,  coster-77ionger,  M.  E.  Tnonger^ 
A.  S.  77iangere,  a  dealer,  merchant.  —  A.  S. 
7nangian,  to  traffic,  lit.  ^  to  deal  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  things ;  ’  variant  of  Tnengan,  to  mix. 
—  A.  S.  77iangy  a  mixture.  Cf.  Du.  mangeleny 
I  to  barter. 

mongrel,  an  animal  of  a  mixed  breed. 

I  (E.)  Sipelt  7nungrtl  in  'Leyins  {is 7°)-^  It 
stands  for  77tong-er-el  *,  i.  e.  a  small  animal 
of  mixed  breed;  cf.  cock-er-el,  pick-er-el 
\  (small  pike).  -  A.  S.  mang  a  mixture. 

Miniature,  a  small  painting.  (Ital.  —  L.) 

I  Ital.  miniatura,  a  miniature.  —  Ital.  muiiato, 

\  pp.  of  77iinia7'e,  to  dye,  paint,  ‘to  colour 
I  or  limne  with  vermilion  or  red  lead ;  ’ 
Florio.  —  L.  minium^  cinnabar,  red  lead ; 

!  said  to  be  of  Iberian  origin. 

;  Minikin ;  see  Mind. 

\  Minim  ;  see  Minor. 

I  Minion ;  see  Mind, 

j  Minish,  Minister ;  see  Minor, 

I  Miniver  ;  see  Various. 

Minnow ;  see  Mince, 
i  Minor,  less.  (L.)  L.  min-or,  less ;  the 
I  positive  form  occurs  in  A.  S.  77iin,  Irish  Tuin^ 

I  small.  -}-  Icel.  77iinnr,  Goth.  Trminizay  less. 

I  (y'  MI.)  See  Mince. 

I  administer.  (L.)  L.  adTninistrare,  to 
minister  to.  —  L.  ad^  to  ;  77iinist7'are,  to 
serve,  from  mmister,  a  servant ;  see  minis¬ 
ter  (below). 

comminution,  a  reduction  to  smal  . 
fragments.  (L.)  Formed  from  L.  co7n- 
viimitus^  pp.  of  C077i-7ni7tuere,  to  break 
into  small  pieces  ;  see  minute  (below). 
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diminish,  to  lessen.  (F.  —  L.)  Coined 
fromL.  dU  {  =  dis),  apart,  and  E.  77iinish\ 
in  imitation  of  L.  diTfiinuerej  to  diminish 
(below). 

diminution.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  dwihiiition. 

—  L.  acc.  di7nin7A,tio7te7n,  diminution.  —  L. 
dmihiutus ,  pp.  of  dwiinuere^  to  lessen.— 
L.  di-  {  —  dis)i  apart;  7ninMere,  to  lessen. 

minim,  a  note  in  music ;  ^^th  of  a 
drachm  (F.  — L.).  O.  F.  i7iini77ie,  lit.  very 
small.  —  L.  7nin-i7nus^  very  small ;  super!, 
allied  to  77im-07',  less  (above). 

minish,  to  lessen.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
f/ienusen.'^Y .  77ienuiser,  to  minish  (answer¬ 
ing  to  Low  L.  7ninutiare'^').^\j.  imnutus^ 
small ;  see  minute  (below). 

minister.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  ministre.^^ 
F.  77ii7iistre,  —  L.  acc.  7ninist7'U7n  \  nom. 
77iinister^  a  servant.  L.  7nin-is-ter  is  a 
double  comparative  form  (Aryan  77im-ya7is- 
tara^^  from  the  base  7nin-,  small;  see 
Minor  (above). 

minstrel.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  7ninist7'al, 
or  77ienestral.  —  O.  F.  77ienestreU  me7iestraL 

—  Low  L.  77iinist7'CLlis ^  a  servant,  retainer, 
hence  one  who  played  instruments  or  acted 
as  jester. -L.  minister,  a  servant  (above). 
Der.  mmstreUcy,  M.  E.  7ni7istralcie. 

minuet,  a  dance.  (F.  — L.)  So  called 
from  the  small  steps  taken  in  it.  —  F, 
menuet,  ‘smallish,  little,  pretty;’  Cot. 
Dimin.  of  F.  7ncnu,  small.  L.  7nz77zitus  , 

see  minute  (below). 

minus,  less.  (L.)  Neut.  of  mmor,  less. 

minute.  (L.)  M.  E.  mizinte,  sb.  —  L. 
minuta,  a  small  part ;  orig.  fern,  of 
fninutus,  small,  pp.  of  i7iinue7^e,  to  make 
small.  —  L,  min-,  small ;  base  of  77iin-orf 
less. 

mystery  (2),  mistery,  a  trade,  handi¬ 
craft.  (F.  -  L.)  The  mystery  plays  (better 
spelt  77iiste7y  plays)  were  so  called  because 
acted  by  craftsmen ;  from  M.  E.  mistere,  a 
trade,  craft,  Ch.  C.  T.  615.- O.  F.  mestier, 
a  trade,  occupation  (F.  metier). min- 
isteriu7ny  employment.  —  L.  ininister,  a 
servant ;  see  minister  (above). 

Minster ;  see  Mono-. 

Minstrel ;  see  Minor. 

Mint  (i),  a  place  where  money  is  coined  ; 

see  Monition. 

Mint  (2)p  a  plant.  (L.  —  Gk.)  A.  ^.  minte. 
—  L.  7nenta,  mentha.’^G^.  fxivOa,  mint. 

Minuet,  Minus,  Minute ;  see  Minor. 

Minx ;  see  Mind. 

Miocene,  less  recent.  (Gk.)  Gk.  ixho-, 
for  fJLUojv,  less ;  miv-os,  new,  recent. 
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Miracle.  (F.  —  I,.)  F.  miracle.  —  L.  j 
miraculum,  a  wonder.  —  L.  mirari,  to 
wonder  at.  —  L.  mirus,  wonderful,  -f- 
smaya,  wonder,  from  smiy  to  smile.  Allied 
to  Smile. 

admire.  (F.  — L.)  F.  adnib'ev.^l-,.  ad- 
mirari,  to  wonder  at.  —  L.  ady  at ;  mirariy 
to  wonder  (above). 

marvel.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  mervaile.'^ 
F.  merveille.  —  L.  mirabiliay  neut.  pi. 
wonderful  things.  —  L.  mirabihSy  wonderful. 

—  L.  mirariy  to  wonder  (above), 
mirage.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  mh'agCy  an  opti¬ 
cal  illusion.  —  F.  mirery  to  look  at.  — L. 
mirari  (above). 

mirror.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  mirotir.  — 
O.  F.  mh'cbry  later  77ih'oiry  a  looking-glass, 
mirror  (answering  to  a  Low  L.  7niratorium'). 

—  Low  L.  mira7'e,  to  behold ;  L.  7nirari, 
Mirage ;  see  Miracle. 

Mire.  (Scand.) ;  see  Moss. 

Mirror ;  see  Miracle. 

Mirth  ;  see  Merry. 

Mis-  (i),  prefix.  (E.  and  Scand.)  The 
A.  S.  77iis-  occurs  in  7nis-d<kdy  a  mis-deed, 
and  in  other  compounds.  It  answers  to 
Du.  Dan.  Icel.  77ii5-y  Swed.  G.  miss-y  Goth. 
7nissa-y  with  the  sense  of  ‘  wrong.’  Allied 
to  Miss  (i).  Der.  7nis-becomey  -behavCy 
-believCy  -deedy  -dee77iy  -do,  -givCy  -layy  -leady 
-like,  ~7ta77iey  -shapCy  -twie,  -U7tdersta7id. 
Also  prefixed  to  words  of  F.  and  L.  origin, 
as  in  77iis~applyy  -calculatCy  -carry,  -conceive, 
-co7iduct,  -co7tstrue,  -date,  -de77tea7iou7'y  -em¬ 
ploy,  •fo7'tu7ie,  -govern,  -guide,  -inform, 
-interpret,  -judge,  -place,  -prhit,  -pronounce, 
-quote,  -represent,  -rule,  ■spe7id,  -term,  -use, 
&c.  Also  to  Scand.  words,  as  in  77iis-call, 
-hap,  -take. 

Mis-  (2),  prefix.  (F.  —  L.)  The  proper 
spelling  is  M.  E.  77ies-,  as  in  77ies -chief, 
mischief.  The  same  as  O.  F.  77tes-,  Span. 
77ienos-y  from  L.  77iinus,  less ;  with  the 
sense  of  ‘  bad.’  Frequently  confused  with 
the  prefix  above  both  in  F.  and  E.  Der. 
mis-adventtire  (q.  v.),  -alliance,  -chance  (q. 
V.),  -chief  (q.  v.),  -count  (q.  v.),  -creant 
(q.  V.),  -7iomer  (q.  v.),  -prise  (q.  v.) 
Misadventure.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  7nesa- 
venture ;  see  Mis-  (2)  and  Adventure. 
Misanthrope.  (Gk.)  Gk.  fiLadvepojTros, 
adj.  hating  mankind.  —  Gk.  ixia-^Tv,  to  hate, 
from  fia-os,  hatred ;  dvOpcvnos,  a  man.  Der. 
7nisa7ithrop-ic,  -ist,  -y  (Gk.  fXKxavOpojmd). 

Miscellaneous,  various.  (L).  L.  7nis- 
cellaneus.  —  L.  7niscellus,  mixed,  —  L. 
miscere,  to  mix.  Allied  to  Mix. 
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meddle.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  77zedlen,  sim¬ 
ply  in  the  sense  ‘to  mix.’  — O.  F.  77iedler, 
77iellery  77ieslery  to  mix.  (F.  w^/^r).  — Low 

L.  7niscula7'e,  to  mix;  cf.  L.  7niscellusy 
mixed.  —  L.  miscere,  to  mix. 

medley,  confusion,  mixture.  (F.  — L.) 

M.  E.  7nedlee.’>^O.Y .  77iedley  77ielle,  mesle, 
(fern.  7nedlee,  77ielleey  77ieslee)y  pp.  of  the 
verb  77iedler  (above).  The  fern,  form 
7nedlee  —  Y.  77ielee. 

promiscuous,  mixed,  confused.  (L.) 
L.  pro77iiscuus,  mixed.  —  L.  pro-,  forw^ard 
(here  of  slight  force) ;  77iiscere,  to  mix. 
Mischance.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  and  O.  F, 
meschaiice  ;  from  Mis-  (2)  and  Chance. 
Mischief.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  7neschief.  — 
O.  F.  77ieschief,  a  bad  result.  Cf.  Span. 
77ie7ios-cabo,  diminution,  loss.  From  Mis* 
(2)  and  Chief. 

Miscount.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  7nesco7tter\ 
from  Mis-  (2)  and  Count. 

Miscreant,  a  wretch.  (F.  — L.)  Orig. 
an  unbeliever,  infidel. —  O.  F.  77iesc7'eant, 
misbelieving ;  ’  Cot.  Here  mes-  —  L. 
77iinus ;  see  Mis-  (2).  Creaiit  is  from  L. 
credent-y  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  credere,  to 
believe.  Cf.  Ital.  miscredente,  misbelieving ; 
and  E.  re-C7'eant. 

Miser,  a  niggard.  (L.)  Also  ‘  a  wretch  ;  ’ 
Spenser,  F.  Q.  ii.  i.  8.  — L.  77iiser,  wretched. 
Cf.  Ital.  and  Span.  77iise7'o  (i)  wretched,  (2) 
avaricious. 

commiseration.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  co77i77iis- 
eration.'^\^.  acc.  co77i77iiseratione77i,  part  of 
an  oration  intended  to  excite  pity.  —  L. 
C077i77iiserari,  to  excite  pity.  —  L.  com- 
{  =  cum),  with;  77iiserari,  to  pity.  —  L. 
miser. 

miserable.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  miserable.  — 
L.  7niserabilisy  pitiable.  —  L.  miserari,  to 
pity.  —  L.  77iiser,  wretched. 

Mishap ;  see  Hap. 

Misnomer,  a  misnaming.  (F.  —  L.)  It 
answers  to  an  old  Law-French  77iesno77i77iery 
to  misname ;  used  as  a  sb.  with  the  sense 
‘a  misnaming.’  — O.  F.  mes-,  badly;  no77i- 
77ier,  to  name.  See  Mis-  (2)  and  Houn. 
Misprise,  Misprize,  to  slight.  (F.— 
L.)  In  As  You  Like  It,  i.  i.  I77'—^ 
O.  F.  mespriser,  ‘to  disesteem,  contemn;* 
Cot.-O.  F.  7nes-y  badly;  Low  1..  pretiare, 
to  prize,  esteem,  from  L.  pretiu77iy  price. 
See  Mis-  (2)  and  Price. 

Misprision,  a  mistake,  neglect.  (F.  — L.) 
O.  F.  mesprison,  ‘  misprision,  error,  offence  ;  ’ 
Cot.  Cf.  F.  meprise,  a  mistake. -O.  F. 
mes-,  badly,  ill ;  Low  L.  prensionem,  acc. 
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of  prensio  (short  for  'L,  prehensid)^  a  seizing, 
taking,  apprehending,  from  L.  prehendere  ; 
to  take.  ^  Quite  distinct  from  misprise. 
Miss  (i),  to  fail  to  hit.  (E.)  M.  E. 
inissen.  A.  S.  missian  (or  missan)^  to 
escape  one’s  notice  (rare)  ;  from  an  old  sb. 
misse^,  signifying  ‘  failure  ’  or  ^  error,’  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  prefix  mis-^  wrong ; 
see  Miss  (i).  p.  Further,  misse^'  =  mid-se'^y 
from  a  base  MID,  occurring  in  A.  S. 
ml'Sany  to  conceal,  avoid,  escape  notice 
(as  well  as  in  G.  tneiden,  O.  H.  G.  midaUy 
to  avoid,  a  strong  verb).  +  L)u.  missen, 
Icel.  missa,  Dan.  miste  (  =  mid-se  ?),  Swed. 
missa  i^  =  mid-saT)y  O.  H.  G.  missaft,  to 
miss  ;  also  Du.  misy  Icel.  mis,  adv.  amiss  ; 
also  Du.  7?iis-,  Icel.  7?iis-y  Dan.  mis-,  Swed. 
G.  miss-y  wrongly;  Goth,  misso,  adv., 
interchangeably.  Albed  to  Skt.  mithas, 
interchangeably,  mithyd,  falsely,  amiss. 
(iy^MIT.)  Der.  miss,  sb.,  a  fault,  M.  E. 
misse.  Will,  of  Palerne,  532  ;  miss-ing. 

amiss,  adv.  wrongly.  (E.  or  Scand.) 
M.  E.  on  misse,  i.  e.  in  error.  —  Icel.  d  mis, 
amiss. —  Icel.  d  (  =  A.  S.  ori),  in  ;  mis,  adv., 
wrongly  (due  to  an  older  lost  sb.). 

Miss  (2),  a  young  woman ;  see  Magni¬ 
tude. 

Missal ;  see  Missile. 

Missel-thrush. ;  see  Mist. 

Missile,  a  weapon  that  may  be  thrown. 
(L.)  Properly  an  adj.,  ‘that  may  be 
thrown.’  —  L.  missihs,  that  may  be  thrown. 
—  L.  missus,  pp.  of  7nittere,  to  throw,  send, 
-p  Lithuan.  metu,  I  throw;  Russ,  metate, 
to  throw ;  cf.  Skt.  math,  to  churn,  agitate. 
(VMAT.) 

admit.  (L.)  L.  ad-mittere,  to  send  to ; 
pp.  admissus.  Der.  admiss-ion. 

commissary,  an  officer  to  whom 
something  is  entrusted.  (L.)  Low  L. 
C07nmissarius,  a  commissary.  —  L.  cojn- 
missus,  pp.  of  committere,  to  commit ;  see 
below. 

commit,  to  entrust  to.  (L.)  L.  coiit^ 
mittei'e,  to  send  out,  begin,  entrust, 
consign  ;  pp.  commissus.  —  L.  con-  (  =  cum), 
with  ;  mittere.  Der.  commiss-ion,  F.  co77i- 
viission,  L.  acc.  commissionem,  perpetration. 

compromise,  a  settlement  by  conces¬ 
sions.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  compro7nis,  ‘  a  com¬ 
promise,  mutual  promise ;  ’  Cot.  Orig.  pp. 
of  F.  cofnpromettre,  ‘  to  put  unto  compro¬ 
mise Cot.  —  L.  com-pro?nittere,  to  make  a 
mutual  promise.  —  L.  com-  {ciun),  mutually ; 
promittere,  to  promise ;  see  promise 
(below). 
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demise,  transference,  decease.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  demise,  desmise,  fern,  of  pp.  of 
desmettre,  to  displace,  dismiss.  — L.  dimit- 
tere ;  see  dismiss  (below). 

dimissory,  giving  leave  to  depart.  (L.) 
L.  dimissorius,  giving  leave  to  go  before 
another  judge.  —  L.  dmtissus,  pp.  of 
di-mittere,  to  send  away. 

dismiss,  to  send  away.  (F.  —  L.)  A 
coined  word;  suggested  by  F.  desmettre, 
pp.  desmis,  ‘  to  displace,  dismiss ;  ’  Cot. 
The  true  L.  form  is  di-niittere,  to  send  away. 

emit,  to  send  forth.  (L.)  L.  e-7nittere, 
to  send  forth;  pp.  etnissus.  Der.  e7?iiss-ion, 
emiss-ary. 

immit,  to  inject.  (L.)  In  Kersey  (1715). 
L.  im-mittere,  to  send  into  ;  pp.  hiujiissus  - 
where  ifn-  =  L.  in,  in.  Der.  tnwttss-ion. 

intermit,  to  interrupt,  cease  awhile. 
(L.)  L.  inter-mittere,  to  send  apart,  inter¬ 
rupt  ;  pp.  inter7nissus .  Der.  i7iter7niss-ton, 
F.  inter7}iission,  L.  acc.  i7iter7nissio7iem. 

mass  (2),  the  celebration  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist.  (L.)  M.  E.  messe.  A.  S.  7ncesse,  (i) 
the  mass,  (2)  a  church-festival.  —  Low  L. 
77iissa,  (i)  dismissal,  (2)  the  mass.  Usually 
said  to  be  from  the  phr.  ite  77iissa  est  (go, 
the  congregation  is  dismissed)  used  at  the 
end  of  the  service ;  in  any  case,  the  deriva¬ 
tion  is  from  L.  missus,  pp.  of  mittere,  to 
send  away.  ^  For  the  change  of  vowel 
from  i  to  ce,  cf.  Icel.  inessa,  Swed.  77iessa, 
Dan.  77iesse,  O.  H.  G.  inessa  as  well  as 
7nissa,  all  in  the  sense  of  ‘  mass ;  ’  also  Du. 
7nis,  mass.  And  see  missal  (below). 
Der.  Ca7tdle-77ias ,  Christ-,  Hallow-,  La7ti-, 
Ma7'-tin-,  Alichael-mas ,  which  see. 

mess  (i),  a  dish  of  meat,  portion  of 
food.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  77iesse.-^0.  F.  mes, 
a  dish,  course  at  table  (now  spelt  77iets, 
badly).  Cf.  Ital.  messo,  a  course  at  table. 
—  O.  F.  mes,  that  which  is  set,  pp.  of 
inettre,  to  send.  —  L.  inittere,  to  send ;  in 
late  Lat,,  to  place. 

message.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.  7nessage.’^\^ov<r 
L.  inissaticum,  a  message.  —  L.  77iiss-us,  pp. 
of  mittei'e,  to  send.  Der.  7nesse7tger,  with 
inserted  n,  put  for  M.  E.  messager,  formed 
from  message  with  suffix  -er, 

missal,  a  mass-book.  (L.)  Low  L. 
missale,  a  mass-book.  —  Low  L.  7nissa, 
mass  ;  see  mass  (2)  above. 

mission.  (L.)  [The  O.  F.  mission 
merely  means  ‘expence  ;*  Cot.].  — L.  acc. 
missionem,  acc.  of  inissio,  a  sending.  — L. 
77iiss-us,  pp.  of  77tittere,  to  send. 

missive.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  missive,  ‘  a 
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letter  sent;  ’  Cot.  Coined  from  L.  vtiss-us, 
pp.  of  niittere, 

omit,  to  neglect.  (L.)  L.  o-mittere,  (pp. 
omissus),  lit.  ‘  to  let  go.’  Put  for  om- 
mittere'^  =  ob-mitte7'e'^ .  Der.  o7niss-io7i, 
from  F.  omissio7t,  ‘  an  omission,’  from  L. 
acc.  077iissio7ie77i. 

permit.  (L.)  L.  per-77iitte7'e  (pp.  per- 
missus),  to  let  pass  through,  lit.  send 
through.  Der.  pe7'77iiss-io7z. 

premiss,  premise.  (F.  —  L.)  Better 
pre77iiss  than  p7'e77iise.^O.  Y ,  prezjiisse  (F. 
p7'e77iisse),  in  use  in  the  14th  century 
(Littre).  —  L.  p7'(E77iissa  {se7ite7ttia  being 
understood),  a  premiss,  lit.  that  which  is 
sent  before  or  stated  beforehand.  Fern,  of 
p7'(E77iissus,  pp.  of  prcB77iitte7'e,  to  send 
before.  Der.  pre77iis-es,  s.  pi.  the  adjuncts 
of  a  building,  first  stated  in  full,  in  a  lease, 
and  afterwards  referred  to  as  the  p7'emises  ; 
or  otherwise,  due  to  the  custom  of  begin¬ 
ning  leases  with  pz'cmises  setting  forth  the 
names  of  the  grantor  and  grantee  of  the 
deed.  Also  p7'e77iise,  verb,  with  accent  on  i. 

pretermit,  to  omit.  (L.)  Y.  prcBte7'-77iit- 
tere,  to  allow  to  go  past.  Der.  pzxter- 
miss-io7t. 

promise,  an  agreement  to  do  a  thing. 
(F.  —  L.)  Formerly  p7'077ies.  —  F.  p7'077iesse, 

‘  a  promise ;  ’  Cot.  —  Y.p7'077iissa,  fern,  of p7'0- 
missus,  pp.  ei  p7'o-mitte7'e,  to  send  or  put 
forth,  to  promise.  Der.  pro7Jiiss-o-7y. 

remit,  to  abate.  (L.)  L.  7'e-77iitte7'e  (pp. 
re77iissus),  to  send  back,  slacken,  abate. 
Der.  7'e7)iiss,  adj.,  from  pp.  rcznissus', 
re77iiss-io7t. 

submit.  (L.)  L.  suh-77iitte7'e,  to  let 
down,  submit,  bow  to  (pp.  subzziissus). 
Der.  sub77iiss4o7t,  sub77iiss-ive. 

surmise,  an  imagination,  guess.  (F. — 
L.)  O.  F.  sur77iise,  an  accusation,  charge  ; 
orig.  fem.  of  sur77iis,  pp.  of  sur77iettre,  to 
put  upon,  lay  to  one’s  charge. —  F.  sur, 
above ;  77iett7'e,  to  put.  —  L.  super,  above ; 
7?iitte7'e,  to  send,  put. 

transmit.  (L.)  L.  tz'azis,  across ; 
viitte7'e,  to  send.  Der.  tra7is77iiss-io7t  (from 
pp.  77iissus). 

Mission,  Missive ;  see  Missile. 

Mist.  (E.)  A.  S.  i7iist,  gloom,  darkness. 

Icel.  77iistr,  Du.  Swed.  77iist,  mist ;  G. 
mist,  dung  (the  same  word)  ;  Goth.  77iaih- 
stus,  dung.  Formed,  with  suffixed  -st,  from 
the  base  MIG  (Aiy'an  MIGH),  as  seen  in 
Lithuan.  77iigla,  Russ.  77igla,  Gk.  ofx'ix^V,  ! 
mist,  Skt.  77iih-ira,  a  cloud,  77iegh-a,  a 
cloud.  Cf.  Skt.  mihf  to  sprinkle,  to  urine ; 
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L.  mhtgere,  Du.  mijgen,  Icel.  miga,  A.  S. 
i7iiga7t,  all  with  sense  of  L.  mhigere.  The 
orig.  sense  of  77iist  is  urine  ;  hence  wetness. 

missel-tlirush,  mistle-thrush.  (E.) 
i  So  called  from  feeding  on  the  berries  of 
the  mistletoe  ;  from  A.  S.  77iistel,  mistletoe, 
-f  G.  7nisteldrossel,  mistle-thrush. 

mistletoe.  (E.)  A  final  ti  has  been 
lost.  A.  S.  77iisteltd7t.  ■■  A.  S.  77iistel,  also 
used  alone  in  the  sense  of  mistletoe ;  tdzt, 
a  twig.  Mistel  is  from  A.  S.  znist,  mist, 
which  in  O.  Du.  had  the  sense  of  '  glue  ’ 
or  bird-lime,  and  in  G.  has  the  sense  of 
dung.  Thus  the  sense  is  ‘  birdlime- twig.’ 

I  The  A.  S.  td7t,  twig,  is  the  same  as  Icel. 

!  teuiTi,  Du.  tecTi,  Goth,  tarns,  Dan.  teefi,  Swed. 

!  te7i,  twig,  spindle.  +  Icel.  misteltehizi,  mis- 
'  tletoe. 

mizzle,  to  rain  in  fine  drops.  (E.)  For¬ 
merly  put  {or  77iist-le'^,  frequentative 

form  of  77tist,  to  form  vapour  constantly. 

I  For  the  loss  of  t,  cf.  pronunciation  oi  whistle, 

\  glistezt,  listezi,  &c. 

Mistake,  to  err.  (Scand.)  Icel.  mistaka, 
to  take  by  error,  make  a  slip.  —  Icel.  77iis-, 
wrongly ;  taka,  to  take.  See  Mis-  (i)  and 
Take. 

Mister ;  see  Magnitude. 

Mistletoe ;  see  Mist. 

Mistress ;  see  Magnitude. 

Mite  (i),  an  insect.  (E.)  M.  E.  77tite. 
A.  S.  77iite,  a  mite.+Low  G.  77iite,  O.  H.  G. 
77iizd,  a  mite.  The  word  means  ^cutler,’  i.e. 
biter ;  from  Teut.  base  MIT,  to  cut,  as  in 
Goth.  77iaita7i,  Icel.  77ieita,  to  cut. 

mite  (2),  a  very  small  portion.  (Du.) 

M.  E.  7nite.  -  O.  Du.  mijt,  77iite,  a  very 
small  coin,  a  mite.  Lit.  '  cut  small from 
•  Teut.  base  MIT,  to  cut  (above). 

Mitigate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  mitU 
gaz'e,  to  make  gentle.  —  L.  77iit-is,  gentle ; 
-igare,  for  agere,  to  make. 

Mitre,  a  head-dress,  esp.  for  a  bishop. 
(F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  77iitre.  —  L.  77iit7'a,  a 
cap.  —  Gk.  ydnpa,  a  belt,  girdle,  head-band, 
fillet,  turban. 

Mitten.  (F.  -  G.  or  C.  ?)  M.  E.  77iitai7ie.^ 
—  O.  F.  77iitai7ie,  ‘  a  mittain,  winter-glove 
Cot.  Disputed ;  either  from  M.  H.  G.  77iit- 
te77io,  middle,  orig.  ‘  mid-most,’  as  if  the 
sense  were  ‘  half-glove  ;  ’  or  of  Celtic  origin. 
\Ye  find  Gael.  77iiotag,  Irish  77iiotog,  a  mit¬ 
ten  ;  Gael,  and  Irish  77iuta7i,  muff,  thick 
glove  ;  Irish  77iutog,  a  stump,  a  hand  or 
glove  without  fingers. 

Mix,  to  mingle.  (E.)  Put  for  misk,  like 
ax  for  ask,  A.  S.  miscazi,  to  mix  (not 
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borrowed  from  Latin,  but  allied  to  it).  +  | 
j  G.  mischen,  W.  mysgu,  Gael,  measg^  Russ.  | 
j  viieshatCy  Lithuan.  maiszyti^  L.  ^iiiscerCy  Gk. 

;  fjLiayeiv,  to  mix.  Cf.  Skt.  mi^ra,  mixed. 
i  Base  MIKSH,  from  MIK,  as  in  Gk.  fxiy- 
vvixi,  I  mix.  Der.  tnash,  q.  v. 

mixtur©,  (L.)  L.  mixtura^  a  mixture. 
—  L.  mixtus,  pp.  of  miscere,  to  mix  (above). 
Mizen,  Mizzen ;  see  Medium. 

Mizzle ;  see  Mist. 

Mnemonics,  the  science  of  aiding  the 
memory.  (Gk.)  Gk.  fJvrjfxoviKd^  mnemonics  ; 
neut.  pi.  of  ixvriixovLKos,  belonging  to  me¬ 
mory.  —  Gk.  fxvT]^ovL-j  crude  form  of  fxvrjuojv, 
mindful.  -  Gk.  ixvdoixm,  I  remember.  (-/ 
MAN.) 

Moan,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  mone,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  A.  S.  man,  wickedness,  of  which  the 
orig.  sense  seems  to  have  been  a  hurt  or 
sore.  Hence  was  formed  A.  S.  m^nan,  to 
moan,  lament,  M.  E.  meneUy  to  lament, 
now  obsolete,  its  place  being  supplied  by 
the  form  of  the  sb.,  used  as  a  vb.  A.  S. 
mdn  is  cognate  with  Icel.  mein,  a  hurt, 
sore,  Dan.  7nee7i,  defect,  blemish,  harm. 
(V  MI.)  Der.  henioan,  vb.,  substituted  for 
M.  E.  bimenen,  A.  S.  bi-m<knan,  to  bemoan. 
Moat.  (F. -Teut.)  M.E.  mote.  —  O.  F. 
mote,  an  embankment,  dike.  [As  in  the  case 
of  dike,  the  same  word  means  either  the 
trench  cut  out  or  the  embankment  thrown 
up,  or  both  together.]  The  same  word  as 

F.  motte,  ‘a  clod,  lump,  sodd,  turfe,  little 
hill,  butt  to  shoot  at ;  *  Cotgrave.  Cf.  also 
Ital.  motta,  a  heap  of  earth,  also  a  hollow, 
trench  (like  E.  moat),  Span,  mota,  a  mound  ; 
Romansch  muotta,  rounded  hill.  Of  Teut. 
origin ;  from  Bavarian  mott,  peat ;  cf.  Du. 
mot,  dust  of  turf.  Prob.  allied  to  Mud. 

Mob  (i),  a  disorderly  crowd.  (L.)  ;  see 
Move. 

Mob  (2),  a  kind  of  cap.  (Du.)  From 
Du.  mop7nuts,  a  woman’s  night-cap  (where 
muts  means  cap) ;  O.  Du.  mop,  a  woman’s 
coif.  Prob.  allied  to  Muff  (i). 

Mobile ;  see  Move. 

Moccassin,  Mocasin,  a  shoe  of  deer¬ 
skin.  (N.  American  Indian.)  From  the 
Algonquin  makisin  (Webster). 

Mock,  to  deride.  (F.  —  Teut.)  M.  E. 
mokken.  —  O.  F.  mocquer,  later  moqtier.  — 

G.  mucken,  to  grumble  ;  O.  Swed.  77iucka, 
O.  Du.  mocke7i,  to  mumble.  Cf.  Ital. 
mocca,  ‘  a  mowing  mouth,*  moccare,  ‘  to 
mocke,’  Florio.  Cf.  Gk.  /aw/cos,  mockery, 
L.  maccus,  a  buffoon,  Gael,  mag,  W.  mocio, 
to  mock,  deride.  (Imitative  base  MAK  or 
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MUK,  from  a/  MU,  to  mutter).  See 
Mope,  Mow  (3). 

Mode.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  mode.^L,.  modwn, 
acc.  of  modus,  measure,  manner,  way.  Al¬ 
lied  to  Mete. 

accommodate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L, 
accommodare,  to  fit,  suit,  adapt.  —  L.  ac^ 
(^=^ad),  to  ;  commodus,  fit;  see  below. 

commodious.  (L.)  Low  L.  commo- 
diosus,  useful.  —  L.  commodus,  fit,  suitable. 

—  L.  com-  (  =  cum),  with ;  modus,  measure, 
incommode.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  incommoder, 

to  hinder.  —  L.  incommodare,  to  hinder.  — 

L.  in,  not ;  co^nmodus,  fit ;  see  above, 
model.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  O.  F.  modeller 

—  Ital.  7nodello,  ‘a  model,  frame,  mould;* 
Florio.  From  dimin.  of  L.  modulus,  a 
standard,  measure,  which  is  again  a  dimin. 
of  modus,  measure.  Der.  re-model. 

moderate,  temperate.  (L.)  From  pp. 
of  L.  moderari,  to  regulate.  From  a  stem 
7noder-us^,  modes-us^,  extended  from  mo¬ 
dus,  a  measure. 

modem.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  moderne.  —  L. 
modernus,  belonging  to  the  present  mode ; 
extended  from  a  stem  moder-us^  (above), 
modest,  moderate,  chaste,  decent.  (F. 

—  L.)  F.  modeste.  —  L.  modestus,  modest, 
lit.  ‘keeping  within  measure.’  From  a 
stem  modes-^,  with  suffix  -tzis-,  see  mode¬ 
rate  (above). 

modicum,  a  small  quantity.  (L.)  Neut. 
of  L.  modicus,  moderate. —  L.  modus. 

modify.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  modifier.  —  L. 
7nodificare.'^\^.  modi-,  for  modus,  measure, 
moderation  ;  -ficare,  for  facere,  to  make. 

modulate,  to  regulate.  (L.)  From 
pp.  of  L.  modulari,  to  measure  by  a  stan¬ 
dard.  —  L.  modulus,  dimin.  of  modus,  a 
measure. 

mood  (2),  manner,  grammatical  form. 
(F.  —  L.)  Another  spelling  of  mode 
(above).  ^  Distinct  from  mood  (i). 
mould  (2),  a  model,  form.  (F.  —  L.) 

M.  E.  7?iolde,  with  excrescent  —  O.  F. 
molle  (F.  moule),  a  mould ;  earliest  spelling 
7nodle.  —  L.  modulu7n,  acc.  of  77iodtilus, 
dimin.  of  7nodus,  a  measure. 

Model,  Moderate ;  see  Mode. 
Modern,  Modest,  Modicum ;  see 
Mode. 

Modify,  Modulate  ;  see  Mode. 
Mogul,  a  Mongolian.  (Mongolia.)  Pers. 
MoghSl,  a  Mogul ;  another  form  of  Mongol. 
Mohair,  cloth  of  fine  hair.  (F.  —  Arab. ) 
A  sophisticated  spelling  (by  confusion  with 
hair)  of  O,  F.  mouhcire,  7noudire,  znoherc 
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(F.  vioire).  —  Arab.  77mkhayyar^  a  kind  of 
coarse  camlet  or  hair-cloth. 

moire,  watered  silk.  (F.  —  Arab.)  An 
altered  form  of  7nohaii%  used  in  a  changed 
sense. 

Mohammedan.  (Arab.)  A  follov/er 
of  Alohaimned.  —  Arab,  muhafnmady  praise¬ 
worthy.  —  Arab,  hamd^  praise. 

Mohur,  a  gold  coin.  (Pers.)  Pers.  77iuhr, 
mulmr,  agold  coin  worth  1 6rupees  (Wilson). 
Moidore ;  see  Monition. 

Moiety ;  see  Medium. 

Moil,  to  toil,  drudge ;  see  Mollify. 
Moire  ;  see  Mohair. 

Moist  ;  see  Must  (2). 

Molar,  used  for  grinding.  (L.)  L.  mo- 
laris,  adj.,  from  77iola,  a  mill.  Cf.  77iole7'e, 
to  grind.  (y^MAR.) 

mill.  (L.)  M.  E.  77iil7t,  77iyln,  mulne ; 
whence  i7tille,  mulle,  by  loss  of  n.  A.  S. 
77iyl7i,  77iylen.  —  L.  77ioli7ia,  a  mill,  extended 
from  77iola,  a  mill. 

mullet  (2),  a  five-pointed  star.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  77iolette,  a  rowell,  whence  it  came  to 
mean  the  ‘  mullet  ’  of  heraldry ;  also  O.  F. 
77iollette,  ‘  a  mullet,  rowell  of  a  spur  ;  ’  Cot. 
Dimin.  from  L.  77iola,  a  mill,  whence  Ital. 
molla,  a  mill-stone,  mill-wheel,  clock- wheel 
with  cogs. 

Molasses ;  see  Mellifluous. 

Mole  (i),  a  spot  or  mark  on  the  body. 
(E.)  M.  E.  i7iole.  A.  S.  mdl,  a  spot  (whence 
mole  by  the  usual  change  from  d  to  long  <?). 
+  Dan.  77iaal,  Swed.  77idl,  G.  77iaal,  Goth. 
77iail,  a  spot.  Allied  to  L.  77iacula,  a  spot. 
{a/  MAK.)  See  Maculate.  Der.  i7iaul- 
stick,  q.  V. 

mould  (3),  a  spot.  (E.)  Put  for  iTtole. 
*  One  yron  i7tole  defaceth  the  whole  peece 
of  lawne,’  Lyly,  Euphues,  p.  39.  This  is 
now  called  i7'07i-77iould  (with  added  d'). 
We  also  find  M.  E.  i7ioled,  spotted  ;  hence 
mod.  E.  77iouldy  (in  some  senses) ;  by  con¬ 
fusion  with  77iotild  (i). 

Mole  (2),  an  animal ;  see  Mould  (i). 
Mole  (3),  a  breakwater.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
77iole.  —  L.  i7iole77i,  acc.  of  77toles,  a  great  heap. 

demolish.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  demoliss-, 
inchoative  base  of  de77iolir,  to  demolish.— 
L.  de77toli7'i,  de77iolire,  to  pull  dowm.  —  L. 
de,  from  ;  77ioles,  heap. 

emolument,  gain.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  07710- 
Iu7ne7it.  —  L.  e77iohi77ie7itii77t,  what  is  gained 
by  labour.  —  L.  e77ioli7'i,  to  work  out,  ac¬ 
complish.  —  L.  e,  out,  greatly  ;  77ioli7'i,  to 
work,  from  i7ioles,  heap,  also  effort. 

molecule,  an  atom.  (L.)  Formerly  77ioU- 


cula ;  Bailey.  Coined  from  L.  i7ioles,  a  heap ; 
the  true  form  would  have  been  7nolicula. 

molest,  to  annoy.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  molester, 
—  L.  77iolestare.  —  L.  i7iolestus,  troublesome, 
formed  with  suffix  -tus,  from  a  stem  i7ioles-, 
extended  from  mol-^  stem  of  77iolis,  a  heap, 
also  labour. 

Molecule,  Molest ;  see  Mole  (3). 
Mollify,  to  soften.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  77iol~ 
lijier.  —  L.  77iolliJica7'e.  —  L.  molli-s,  soft ; 
-fica7'e,  for  facere,  to  make.  (y^MAR.) 

emollient,  softening.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
e77iollie7it.'^\^.  e77iollie7tt-,  stem  of  pres.  pt. 
of  e7nollire,  to  soften.  —  L.  e,  out,  very; 
77tollire,  to  soften,  from  molli-s,  soft. 

moil,  to  toil,  drudge.  (F.  —  L.)  For¬ 
merly  moile,  to  defile  with  dirt ;  later  77ioil, 

*  to  dawbe  with  dirt,  to  drudge ;  ’  Phillips. 
The  older  sense  was  to  dirty,  hence  to 
drudge,  from  the  dirt  consequent  on  toil. 
Spenser  has  moyle,  to  wallow.  Hymn  of 
Heav.  Love,  st.  32.  Still  earlier,  we  have 
M.E.  fTtoillen,  to  moisten,  vfet.""Y.77ioille7', 
7noiler  (Littre),  later  mouiller,  to  wet, 
moisten ;  orig.  sense,  to  soften,  which  (in 
the  case  of  clay)  is  effected  by  wetting  it. 
This  verb  answers  to  a  Low  L.  77iollia7'e  *. 
to  soften ;  not  used.  —  L.  molli-s,  soft. 
Thus  the  senses  were,  to  soften,  moisten, 
dirty,  soil  oneself,  drudge.  ^  Prob.  con¬ 
fused,  in  former  days,  with  prov.  E.  77ioil, 
a  mule,  or  with  L.  77ioliri,  to  strive ;  but 
these  words  are  really  quite  independent. 

mollusc.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  7nollusque.  —  L. 
i7iollusca,  a  soft-shelled  nut ;  which  some 
molluscs  were  supposed  to  resemble. —  L. 
77ioll-is,  soft. 

Molten,  old  pp.  of  Melt,  q.  v. 

Moly,  a  plant.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  inoly.  -• 
Gk.  \Lw\.v  ;  Homer,  Od.  x.  305. 

Moment ;  see  Move. 

Monad;  see  Mono-,  prefix. 

Monarchy  ;  see  Arch-,  prefix. 
Monastery ;  see  Mono-. 

Monday ;  see  Moon. 

Monetary,  Money ;  see  Monition. 
Monger,  Mongrel ;  see  Mingle. 
Monition,  a  warning,  notice.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  i7io7iiiion.  —  L.  acc.  77tonitiofie7n.  —  L. 
77ionitus,  pp.  of  77t07tere,  to  advise,  lit.  to 
make  to  think,  (y'  MAN.) 

admonish.  (F.  — L.)  M.E.  a77ionesten\ 
so  that  ad77tonish  is  a  corruption  of  the 
older  form  a77io7iest,  *  I  amoTteste  or  warne ;  * 
Wyclif,  I  Cor.  iv.  14.  —  O.  F.  a7no?iester 
(later  ad7no7tester),  to  advise.  —  Low  L.  ad- 
77i07iitaref  afterwards  ad77i07iistaref  frequent. 
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of  admonere,  to  advise.  —  L.  ad,  to  ;  monere, 
to  advise.  Der.  admonit-or-y  (from  pp.  ad- 
mo7iitus  of  admonere). 

demonstrate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
demonstrare,  to  shew  hilly.  —  L.  de,  down, 
fully ;  7nonstrare,  to  shew,  from  monstrwn, 
a  portent.  See  monster  (below). 

mint  (i\  a  place  where  money  is  coined. 
(L.)  M.  E.  mint,  myiit.  A.  S.  mynet, 
borrowed  from  L.  moneta,  (i)  a  mint,  (2) 
money.  Moiieta  was  a  surname  of  Juno, 
in  whose  temple  at  Rome  money  was 
coined;  the  lit.  sense  is  ‘warning  one.’  — L. 
mo7tere,  to  warn. 

moidore,  a  Portuguese  gold  coin.  (Port. 

—  L.)  See  Bailey’s  Diet.  —  Port,  nioeda 
d^ouro,  a  moidore,  f  \  ^s.\  lit.  ‘money  of 
gold.’  — L.  moneta,  money;  de,  of;  au7U777, 
gold.  See  money  (below). 

monetary,  relating  to  mon^y.  (L.) 
L.  7nonetarms,  lit.  belonging  to  a  mint. — 
L.  moneta,  (i)  a  mint,  (2)  money. 

money.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  77io7teie.  —  O.  F. 
mo7ieie  (F.  mo7inaie\'^\-i.77io7ieta,  (i)  mint, 
(2  )  money  ;  see  mint  (above). 

monster,  a  prodigy.  (F.  —  E.)  F. 
77i07ist7'e.  —  L.  77ionstrum,  a  divine  omen, 
portent,  warning.  (Put  for  77ion-es-t7'U77i  *). 

—  L.  i7t07t-ere,  to  warn. 

monument,  a  memorial.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
monu7ne7it.  —  L.  77ionui7ientu7n,  a  memorial. 

—  L.  77ionu-,  for  77i07ii-,  seen  in  7no7ii-t-us, 
pp.  of  I7t07te7'e,  to  advise,  remind ;  with 
suffix  -77ten-tu7n. 

muster.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  moustre,  a 
muster  of  men,  lit.  display.  — O.  F.  77iostre, 
another  form  of  7no7tstre,  ‘  a  pattern,  also  a 
muster,  view,  shew  ;’  Cot.  The  same  word 
as  F.  mo7tstre,  a  monster;  see  monster 
(above). 

premonish,  to  warn  beforehand.  (F. 

—  L.)  Coined  from  pi'e-,  before ;  and 
77i07iish,  a  corrupted  form  of  M.E.  mo7ieste7t, 
to  warn,  Wyclif,  2  Cor.  vi.  i .  See  admonish 
above.  Der.  pre7nonit-or-y ,  from  L.  prce~ 
mo7iitor,  one  who  warns  beforehand. 

remonstrate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  Low  L. 
remonstrare,  to  expose,  to  produce  argu¬ 
ments  against.  —  I^.  re-,  again  ;  77ionstrare, 
to  shew,  from  7nonst7'U7n,  a  portent ;  see 
monster  (above). 

summon.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  somoner 
(Roquefort),  early  altered  to  semoner  and 
%emondre  (F.  sei7iondre),  to  summon.  —  L. 
summonere ;  to  remind  privily.  —  L.  stim- 
{iox  sub),  under,  privily  ;  77ionere,  to  remind. 
^  Formerly  confused  with  A.  S.  sa77inien, 


to  gather  together;  but  this  word  soon 
went  out  of  use. 

summons,  sb.  (F.  — L.)  y[.Y..so77tou7ts, 
from  the  orig.  form  {so7no7tce  *)  of  F. 
semo7ice,  ‘a  warning,  summons,’  Cot. ;  which 
was  orig.  the  fern,  of  the  pp.  of  O.  F. 
somoner  (above).  ^  Thus  the  final  s  in 
su7nmons  has  nothing  to  do  with  L.  su7n~ 
77ioneas,  as  some  have  imagined. 

Monk ;  see  Mono-. 

Monkey ;  see  Madam. 

Mono-,  prefix,  sole.  (Gk.)  Gk.  fxSvo-s, 
single. 

minster.  (L.  —  Gk.)  A.  S.  77iynster ;  a 
shortened  form  of  L.  77i07iaste7nu77i ;  see 
monastery  (below). 

monad,  a  unit,  &c.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
monad-,  stem  of  7nonas,  a  unit.  —  Gk.  [lovas, 
a  unit.  — Gk.  /xovos,  alone. 

monarchy ;  see  Arch-,  prefix. 

monastery.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  77ionaster~ 
iu7n.  —  Gk.  fiova(TTT}pLOv,  a  minster.  —  Gk. 
pLouaarrjs,  dwelling  alone,  a  monk.  —  Gk. 
jjLovd^eLV,  to  be  alone.  —  Gk.  fxovos,  alone. 
Der.  7nonast-ic,  from  Gk.  pLovaariKos,  living 
in  solitude. 

monk.  (L.  —  Gk.)  M.E.  i7ionk.  A.S. 
munec.^\u.  77ionachtis.^Gk..  jxovax^^,  adj., 
solitary  ;  sb.  a  monk.  —  Gk.  p.6v-os,  alone. 

monochord  ;  see  chord.  So  also  7no7io- 
cotyledo7i,  mo7i-ocular,  &c. ;  see  ocular,  ode, 
logic,  syllable,  tone. 

monopoly,  exclusive  sale.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  7no7iopoliu77t.'‘^QV.  ixovottojXlov,  right  of 
monopoly  ;  ixovoircuXia,  monopoly.  —  Gk. 
fjLOvo-s,  sole ;  vooXeiv,  to  sell,  barter,  con¬ 
nected  with  TreXeiv,  to  be  busy. 

Monsoon,  a  periodical  wind.  (Ital.— 
Malay.  —  Arab.)  Ital.  7no7iso7te.  —  Malay 
77iusim,  a  season,  monsoon,  year.  — Arab. 
77ia'wsi7n,  a  time,  season.  —  Arab.  was77i 
(root  wasa77ia),  marking. 

Monster ',  see  Monition. 

Month ;  see  Moon. 

Monument ;  see  Monition. 

Mood  (1),  disposition  of  mind.  (E.) 
Prob.  sometimes  confused  with  7/iood  {2), 
but  properly  distinct.  M.  E.  77Wod,  mind, 
also  temper,  anger,  wrath.  A.  S.  mSd, 
mind,  feeling,  heart,  -h  Du.  77ioed,  courage  ; 
Icel.  mo^r,  Wrath,  moodiness ;  Dan.  Swed. 
77iod,  G.  77nith,  courage ;  Goth.  77iods,  wrath. 
Cf.  Gk.  [jieixaa,  I  strive  after.  Perhaps  allied 
to  Mind.  Der.  77iood-y,  A.  S.  77i6dig. 

Mood  (2),  manner,  grammatical  form; 
see  Mode. 

Moon.  (E.)  M.  E.  mone.  A.  S.  rnSna^ 
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a  masc.  sb.  -f-  Du.  maan,  Icel.  mdni,  Dan. 
maa7ie,  Swed.  viane^  Goth.  77ie7ia,  G.  i7i07id, 
O.  H.  G.  md7io,  Lithuan.  menUj  Gk.  ixtivt]. 
Allied  to  Skt.  77idsaj  a  month.  Lit.  the 
-'measurer’  of  time.  (y'MA.) 

monday.  (E.)  M.  E.  77io7ieiidayy  later 
77i07teday,  77i07iday.  A.  S.  77i67ta7t  dceg^  day 
of  the  moon ;  where  7?i67ia7i  is  the  gen.  of 
7no7ta,  moon. 

month.  (E.)  M.E.  77io7teth,  later  771071th. 
A.  S.  7710710^,  a  lunation  ;  from  771671a ^  moon. 
-|-Du.  77iaa7td,  Icel.  77id7ttdSr,  Dan.  maa7ied, 
Swed.  77ia7tady  G.  77io7iaty  G.  77ie7ioths^  a 
month.  Allied  to  Lithuam  77ie7tesisj  Russ. 
77iiesiats\  L.  77ie7zsis,  Irish  andW.  77iis,  Gael. 
fjiios^  Gk.  yLt^z/,  Skt.  77idsay  a  month. 
(VMA.) 

Moor  (i),  a  heath.  (E.)  M.  E.  77iore. 
A. S,  w^?V.4-Icel.  77i6r^  moor,  peat;  O.  Du. 
77ioery  moor,  mud ;  77ioerla7idt,  peaty  land ; 
Dan.  77iorj  G.  7iioor.  Prob,  allied  to  Mire 
and  Moss. 

morass,  a  bog.  (Du.)  Du.  Tnoeras, 
marsh,  fen ;  O.  Du.  77ioe7'asch^  adj.,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  moor,  from  the  sb.  77ioerf  moor, 
mud.  Cf.  G.  77iorast  (for  77i07'ask  *),  Swed. 
77ioras,  Dan.  77ioradSf  a  morass.  ^  Distinct 
from  77iarsh. 

Moor  (2),  to  fasten  up  a  ship;  see  Mar. 
Moor  (3),  a  native  of  N.  Africa.  (F.— 
L.  — Gk.)  O.  F.  More^  'a  Moor;’  Cot.— 
L.  Maurus.  —  Gk.  MaCoos,  a  Moor.  Cf. 
Gk.  jxavpos,  dfxavpos,  dark.  Der.  black-a- 
77ioor,  corruption  of  black77ioor  (Minsheu), 
i.  e.  black  Moor. 

morocco,  a  fine  kind  of  leather.  (Mo¬ 
rocco.)  Named  from  Morocco,  in  N.  Africa  ; 
which  was  named  from  the  Moors  dwelling 
there. 

morris,  morris-dance.  (Span.  -  L.  - 
Gk.)  The  dance  was  also  called  a  77iorisco, 
i.  e.  a  Moorish  dance.  —  Span.  Morisco, 
Moorish. -Span.  Moro,  a  Moor.-L.  Mau~ 
rus  (above). 

Moose,  the  American  elk.  (W.  Indian.) 
The  native  W.  Indian  name ;  '  Knisteneaux 
77ious'wah,  Algonquin  77i07ise  \77iousc^d\,  Mac¬ 
kenzie  ;  ’  cited  in  Webster. 

Moot,  to  discuss  a  point.  (E.)  Chiefiy 
used  in  phr.  '  a  77ioot  point.*  Minsheu  gives 
77ioot  as  a  verb,  to  discuss.  The  proper 
sense  of  77ioot  is  'meeting,’  as  in  77ioot-hall, 
hall  of  assembly;  hence  to  77ioot  is  to  dis¬ 
cuss  at  a  meeting,  and  'a  77ioot  point’  is 
one  reserv^ed  for  public  discussion.  M.  E. 
77iotie7i,  to  discuss,  also  to  cite.  A.  S. 
mCiian^  to  cite  to  a  meeting;  from  A.  S. 


TTLot,  a  meeting,  also  spelt  ge77i6t,  esp.  in  phr. 
wite7ia  ge77i6t  =  meeting  of  wise  men,  parlia¬ 
ment. -plcel.  77i6t,  M.  H.  G.  77i6z,  a  meeting. 

meet  (2),  to  encounter,  find,  assemble. 
(E.)  M.  E,  metc7t.  A.  S.  metan,  to  find, 
meet.  Formed,  with  the  usual  vowel- 
change  from  6  to  /,  from  A.  S.  77i6t,  a  meet¬ 
ing,  assembly  (above).  +  Icel.  77iceta,  77iocta, 
from  77i6t\  Goth.  ga77iotjany  Sv/ed.  77i6taf 
Dan.  77i6de,  to  meet. 

Mop  (i),  an  implement  for  washing  floors. 
(F.  —  L.)  In  a  late  ed.  of  Florio’s  Ital. 
Diet.,  pa7t7iato7'e\'^  explained  by  'amaulkin, 
a  77iap  of  rags  or  clouts  to  rub  withal.* 
Halliwell  gives  77iop,  a  napkin  ;  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  Origin  disputed ;  but  clearly  from 
O.  F.  7P.appe,  a  napkin  (afterwards  turned 
into  Tiappe.')  —  L.  TTiappa,  a  napkin.  See 
Map.  Some  suppose  77iop  to  be  of  Celtic 
origin ;  we  find  W.  77topa,  77iop,  a  mop ; 
Gael.  77ioibeal,  Irish  77ioipal ;  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  these  are  from  English. 

Mop  (2),  a  grimace;  to  grimace.  (Du.) 
The  same  word  as  77iope  (below). 

mope,  to  be  dispirited.  (Du.)  The  same 
word  as  77iop,  to  grimace;  cf.  'in  the  77iopsP 
i. e.  sulky  (Halliwell).  —  Du.  77ioppeiz,  to 
pout,  be  sulky.  A  variant  of  viock,  q.  v. 
And  see  77iow  (3). 

Moraine,  a  line  of  stones  at  the  edges 
of  a  glacier.  (F.  — Teut.)  F.  77i07'ai7ie cf. 
Ital.  77i07'a,  a  pile  of  rocks.  —  Bavarian  77iur, 
sand  and  broken  stones,  fallen  from  rocks 
in  a  valley ;  the  lit.  sense  being  '  crumbled 
material.’  Cf.  G.  ZTtiirbe,  soft,  O.  H.  G. 
77iuruwi,  brittle.  MAR.)  Allied  to 
Mould  (1). 

Moral.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  moral.  —  L.  77t07'aliSy 
relating  to  conduct.  —  L.  mor-^  stem  of  7710s, 
a  manner,  custom. 

demoralise,  to  corrupt  in  morals.  (F. 
—  L.)  Mod.  F.  de77ioraliser.  —  F.  de-  (  =  O.  F. 
des  =  \^.  dis-),  apart ;  moral,  moral  (above)  ; 
with  suffix  dse  ( =  F.  -iser=  Gk. 

demure.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  de  77iurs,  i.  e. 
de  bofts  77iurs,  of  good  manners.  —  L.  de,  of ; 
77tores,  manners,  pi.  of  77ios  (above). 

morose.  (L.)  L.  77iorosus,  self-willed; 
(i)  in  a  good  sense,  scrupulous;  (2)  in  a 
bad  sense,  peevish.  —  L.  77107'-,  stem  of  7710s, 
(i)  self-will,  (2)  custom,  use.  ^  Confused 
with  L.  77i07'a,  delay,  in  the  17th  cent. 
Morass ;  see  Moor  (i). 

Morbid ;  see  Mortal. 

Mordacity,  sarcasm.  (F,  —  L.)  Little 
used.  —  F.  77107'dacite.  —  L.  acc.  77tordacitate77i, 
from  mordacitas^  power  to  bite.  — L.  77ior- 
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daci’i  crude  form  of  mordax,  biting.  — L. 
7norde7'ej  to  bite,  {^a/  SMARD.)  ^ 

morsel,  a  mouthful,  small  piece.  (F. 

—  L.)  M.  E.  morsel.  O.Y .  morsel  (F. 
morceaiC).  Cf.  Ital.  morsello.  Dimin.  from 
L.  morsumy  a  bite.  —  L.  morsuSf  pp.  of 
ino7'dere  (above). 

remorse.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F.  re7nors\  Cot. 

—  Low  L.  re7norsus,  remorse.  — L.  remor- 
suSf  pp.  of  re-mordere,  to  bite  again,  to 
vex.  See  also  Muse  (i). 

More  ;  see  May  (i). 

Morganatic ;  see  Morn. 

Morion,  an  open  helmet.  (F.  —  Span.) 

F.  morion,  —  Span,  morrion  ;  cf.  Port. 
morrido,  Ital.  morione,  a  morion.  The  word 
is  Spanish,  if  we  may  accept  the  prob.  deriva¬ 
tion  from  Span,  morray  the  crown  of  the 
head.  Cf.  Span,  morro,  anything  round ; 
moron,  a  hillock.  Perhaps  from  Basque 
murua,  a  hill,  heap  (Diez). 

Mormonite.  (E.)  The  Mormonites  are 
the  followers  of  Joseph  Smith,  who  in  1827 
said  he  had  found  the  book  of  Mormo7t. 
Invented;  but  we  may  call  the  word  E., 
as  used  by  English-speaking  people. 

Morn.  (E.)  M.  E.  morn,  a  Northern 
form.  Short  for  M.  E.  morwe^t,  Ancren 
Riwle,  p.  22.  A.  S.  morgen,  whence  momven 
by  the  usual  change  of  ^to  w.+Du.  Dan. 

G.  morgen ;  Icel.  morginn,  Swed.  moigon. 
Cf.  Lithuan.  mei'kti,  to  blink,  Gk.  /^ap- 
fialp€iv,  to  glitter.  Orig.  sense  prob.  *dawn.’ 

morganatic.  (Low  L.  —  G.)  Coined 
from  G.  morgen,  here  short  for  morgengabe, 
lit.  morning-gift,  orig.  a  present  made  to  a 
wife  on  the  morning  after  marriage,  esp.  if 
the  wife  were  of  inferior  rank.  Hence  used 
to  denote  such  a  marriage. 

morning.  (E.)  Short  for  morwening, 
Cli.  C.  T.  1064;  formed  from  M.  E  .  mor- 
wen  (above)  by  adding  the  substantival  (not 
participial)  suffix  -ing  (  =  A.  S.  ~ung). 

morrow.  (E.)  M.  E.  mo7'we,  from  the 
older  form  morweit  (above),  by  loss  of 
final  n.  Thus  M.  E.  morwen  gave  rise  (i) 
to  mori'Oiv,  by  loss  of  n\  (2)  to  mor7t,  by 
loss  of  w,  and  contraction.  Der.  to-7nor- 
row  =  K.S.  tS  morgene,  i.  e.  for  the  morrow, 
where  tS  is  a  prep.  (E.  to),  and  mo7'gene  is 
dat.  case  of  morgen. 

Morocco  ;  see  Moor  (3). 

Morose ;  see  Moral. 

Morphia,  Morphine,  the  narcotic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  opium.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  Mopfplvs, 
Morpheus,  god  of  dreams ;  lit.  ‘  shaper,’  i.  e. 
creator  of  dreams.  —  Gk.  y-opcpij,  a  shape, 


form;  prob.  from  fidpiTT^iv,  to  seize,  grasp. 
Der.  i7ieta-7norph-osis,  a-77io7'ph-ous , 
Morris-dance  ;  see  Moor  (3). 

Morrow ;  see  Morn. 

Morse,  a  walrus.  (Russ.)  Russ,  morf  \ 
where  the  j  is  sounded  as  F.  j.  Perhaps 
from  Russ,  more,  the  sea ;  cf.  Russ. 
kaia  korova,  the  sea-cow,  another  name  for 
the  morse.  See  Mere  (i). 

Morsel ;  see  Mordacity. 

Mortal,  deadly.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  mortal.'^ 
L.  77iortalis,  adj. ;  from  mort-,  stem  of  77iors, 
death.  F rom  L.  7nor-i,  to  die ;  cf.  Skt.  mxi,  to 
die,  dead.  (y^MAR.)  T>ev.i7n-mo7'tal. 

morbid,  sickly.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  morbide. 

—  L.  mo7'bidus,  sickly.  — L.  morbus,  disease. 
Allied  to  mor-i,  to  die. 

mortgage,  a  kind  of  security  for  debt. 
(F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  mortgage,  lit.  a  dead 
pledge ;  because,  whatever  profit  it  might 
yield,  it  did  not  thereby  redeem  itself,  but 
became  dead  or  lost  to  the  mortgagee  on 
breach  of  the  condition.  —  F.  mo7't,  dead ; 
gage,  a  pledge. —  L.  mo7'tuus,  dead,  pp.  of 
mori,  to  die ;  gage,  a  pledge ;  see  Gage  (i). 
Der.  mo7'‘tgag-ee,  where  -ee  answers  to  the 
F.  -e  of  the  pp. 

mortify.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  mo7'‘tifLer.  — 

L.  mo7'tiJica7'e,  to  cause  death.  —  L.  i7i07'ti-, 
crude  form  of  mors,  death ;  -Jica7'e,  for  fa- 
cere,  to  make. 

mortmain.  (F.  — L.)  Property  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  church  was  said  to  pass  into 
7nort  maht,  lit.  ‘  dead  hand,^  because  it 
could  not  be  alienated.  —  L.  mori-uus, 
dead ;  7nanu77i,  acc.  of  ma}ius,  hand. 

mortuary,  belonging  to  the  burial  of 
the  dead.  (L.)  Chiefly  in  the  phr.  ‘a 
77107'tMary  fee,*  which  was  also  called 
77iortua7y  for  short. —  Low  L.  77i07'tua7'iu7n , 
neut.  of  7nortua7'ius ,  belonging  to  the  dead. 

—  L.  mo7'tu-7is,  dead ;  pp.  of  7}i07'i,  to  die. 
murrain,  cattle-disease.  (F.  — L.)  M.E. 

7noreine.  —  O.  F.  mo7'ei7te  *,  not  founo  ; 
closely  allied  to  O.  F.  77iorine,  a  carcase  of 
a  beast,  also  a  murrain.  Cf.  Span.  77iorri7la, 
Port.  77107'rinha,  murrain.  —  O.F.  7?i07'ir  (F. 
77iourir),  to  die.  —  L.  77iori,  to  die.  ^ 
Mortar  (i),  Morter,  a  vessel  in  which 
substances  are  pounded  with  a  pestle.  (L.) 

M.  E.  morter.  A.  S.  77iortere.^\^.  77i07'ta- 
riu77i,  a  mortar.  Cf.  L.  77ia7'tulus,  a  ham¬ 
mer.— V^^AR,  to  pound. 

mortar  (2),  cement.  (F.  — L.)  M.E. 
mortier.'^O.  F.  77i07'tier,  *  morter;’  Cot. — 
L.  mortariu77i,  mortar ;  lit.  stuff  pounded 
together;  a  different  use  of  the  word  above. 
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Mortgage,  Mortify ;  see  Mortal. 
Mortise,  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  timber  to 
receive  the  tenon.  (F.)  Spelt  mortesse  in 
Palsgrave.  —  F.  mortaise^  *  a  mortaise  in  a 
piece  of  timber ;  ’  Cot.  CL  ^^201.  mortaja, 
a  mortise.  Orig.  unknown ;  Devic  suggests 
Arab.  7?iurtazz,  fixed  in  the  mark  (said 
of  an  arrow),  very  tenacious  (said  of  a 
miser). 

Mortmain,  Mortuary ;  see  Mortal. 
Mosaic  ;  see  Muse  (2). 

Moslem,  a  Mussulman.  (Arab.)  Arab. 
moslim^  ‘  a  musulman,  a  true  believer  in 
the  Mohammedan  faith ;  ’  Richardson.  Cf. 
Arab,  nmsallini^  one  who  acquiesces.  A 
imissulvia7i  is  one  who  professes  isld??i, 
i.  e.  submission  to  the  will  of  God  and  to 
the  orthodox  faith.  —  Arab,  salavia^  to  sub¬ 
mit.  The  E.  words  moslem,  mussulman, 
islam,  and  salaam  are  all  from  the  same 
Arab,  root  salaiiia,  to  submit. 

mussulman,  a  true  believer  in  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  (Pers. Arab.)  Pers. 
vmsidmdn,  an  orthodox  believer.  —  Arab. 
moslim,  viuslim  (above). 

Mosque,  a  Mohammedan  temple.  (F. 
—  Span.  —  Arab.)  F.  mcsqtiee\  Cot.  — 
Span.  7Jiezquita,  a  mosque.  —  Arab,  masjad, 
masjid,  a  temple,  mosque.  —  Arab,  root 
sajada^  to  adore,  prostrate  oneself. 

Mosquito,  a  gnat.  (Span.  — L.)  Span. 
mosquito,  a  little  gnat ;  dimin.  of  mosca, 
a  fly.  —  L.  musca,  a  fly.  Cf.  Gk.  ^via, 
Lithuan.  muse,  a  fly. 

musket.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  O.  F.  mous- 
qtiet,  a  musket,  orig.  a  kind  of  hawk 
(another  sort  of  gun  was  called  a  falconet, 
another  a  sake7',  a  kind  of  hawk).  — Ital. 
mosquetto,  a  musket,  orig.  a  kind  of  hawk, 
so  called  from  its  small  size.  Dimin.  of 
Ital.  mosca,  a  fly.  —  L.  musca,  a  fly. 

Moss.  (E.)  M.  E.  mos\  cf.  A.S.  meds.-\~ 
Du.  mos;  Icel.  most,  moss,  also  a  moss  or 
moorland ;  Dan.  mos ;  Swed.  mossa ;  G. 
moos,  moss,  a  swamp,  M.  H.  G.  mos,  allied 
to  M.  H.  G.  mies,  O.  H.  G.  mios,  moss. 
Allied  to  Russ.  mokJi ,  moss,  L.  muscus, 
moss.  ^  Note  E.  7noss  in  sense  of  bog, 
moorland ;  hence  moss-trooper, 

mire,  deep  mud.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  mire, 
myre.  —  Icel.  myrr,  mod.  myi'i,  a  bog ; 
Swed.  myra,  Dan.  myre,  myr,  a  bog. + 
O.  H.  G.  mios,  M.  H.  G.  mies,  moss, 
swamp.  From  a  Teut.  type  MEUSA,  mire  ; 
derived  from  MUSA,  i.  e.  moss  (Fick). 
See  above. 

mushroom.  (F.  -  O.  H.  G.)  M.  E. 


mtischej'on.  —  O.  F.  mousche7'on,  'mousse7'on, 
a  mushroom  ;  extended  from  moss, 

—  O.  H.  C.77tos{Cx.  moos),  moss  (above). 
Most;  see  May  (i). 

Mote,  a  particle  of  dust,  speck.  (E.) 
M.  E.  77iot,  A.  S.  mot,  a  mote. 

Motett ;  see  Motto. 

Moth.  (E.)  M.  E.  7nothe.  A.  S.  mo^^e, 
77io}v6e.  +Du.  mot,  Icel.  77iotti,  G.  77iotte,  a 
moth ;  Swed.  nidtt,  a  mite.  p.  We  also 
find  A.  S.  7na^u,  a  maggot,  Du.  G.  made, 
a  maggot,  Goth.  i7iatha,  a  worm ;  this  last 
form  appears  to  be  from  the  verb  to  7710W, 
i.  e.  to  cut,  as  if  the  sense  were  ‘  cutter.* 
Cf.  O.  H.  G.  mddd7'i,  a  mower. 

mawkish,  squeamish.  (Scand. ;  with 
E.  suffix.)  The  older  sense  is  loathsome, 
lit.  ‘maggoty.*  Formed,  with  E.  suffix 
-ish,  from  M.  E.  77iawk,  77iauk,  a  maggot,  a 
contracted  form  of  M.  E.  ma^ek,  a  maggot. 

—  Icel.  ma%kr,  Dan.  maddik,  a  maggot 
(whence  Nor\v.  makk  =  E.  77iawk),  Dimin. 
of  the  form  which  appears  as  A.  S.  77ia^u, 
Du.  G.  made,  maggot  (above). 

Mother  (i),  a  female  parent.  (E.)  M.  E. 
77ioder.  A.  S.  mSder,  modor,  a  mother ;  the 
change  from  d  to  th  seems  due  to  Scand. 
influence. -f- Du.  i7ioeder,  Icel.  77id^ir,  Dan. 
Swed.  moder,  G.  mutter,  Irish  and  Gael. 
77iathair,  Russ,  mate,  Lithuan.  7note,  L. 
77iater,  Gk.  ydjTiqp,  Skt.  77idtd,  77idtTi.  p.  All 
formed  with  Aryan  suffix  -tar  (of  the  agent) 
from  y'MA,  orig.  to  measure ;  cf.  Skt.  77id, 
to  measure.  Orig.  sense  uncertain ;  prob. 
‘  manager  *  of  the  household. 

mother  (2),  hysterical  passion.  (E.) 
In  King  Lear,  ii.  4.  56.  Spelt  moder  in 
Palsgrave ;  and  the  same  word  as  the 
above. -j- Du.  moeder,  a  mother,  womb,  hys¬ 
terical  passion  ;  cf.  G.  77iutte7'beschwe7'U7ig, 
mother-fit,  hysterical  passion. 

Mother  (.:^),  lees,  sediment ;  see  Mud. 
Motion,  Motive  ;  see  Move. 

Motley,  of  different  colours.  (F.  —  G.) 
M.  E.  77iottelee,  Ch.  C.  T.  273.  —  O.  F. 
77iattele,  ‘  clotted,  curdled ;  ’  Cot.  Cf.  O.  F. 
77iatt07tne,  as  in  del  77iatton7ie,  ‘  a  skie  full 
of  small  curdled  clouds ;  ’  id.  [Thus  the 
orig.  sense  of  motley  was  merely  ‘  spotted.’] 

—  Bavarian  77iatte,  curds  (Schmeller).  Der. 
7nottl-ed,  put  for  O.  F.  77iattele  above,  by 
substituting  the  E.  pp.  suffix  -ed  for  the  F. 
pp.  suffix  -e. 

Motto.  (Ital.  -  L.)  Ital.  motto,  a  saying, 
a  motto.  —  L.  inuttian,  a  murmur,  muttered 
sound  ;  cf.  L.  mutire,  to  murmur.  (VMU.) 
Allied  to  Mutter. 
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motet,  motett,  a  short  piece  of  sacred 
music.  (F.-Ital.-L.)  F.  ‘  a  verse 

in  musick;’  Cot.  -  O.  Ital.  mottetto^  ‘a 
dittie,  a  witty  saying ;  ’  Florio.  Dimin.  of 
motto,  a  saying  (above). 

Mould  (i),  earth.  (E.)  M.  E.  molde, 
A.  S.  molde,  dust,  soil,  earth. 4“ Du.  7nul, 
Icel.  mold,  Dan.  muld,  Swed.  mull  (for 
muld^),  mould;  Goth,  mulda,  dust;  G. 
mull,  prov.  G.  molt,  mould.  The  lit. 
sense  is  ‘  crumbled.’  —  .^MAL,  to  crumbre  ; 
MAR,  to  pound.  'Dev.mould-er,  to  crumble; 
also  mould-y  (which  seems  to  have  been 
confused  with  Mole  (i),  q.  v.). 

mole  (2),  an  animal.  (E.)  Mole  is  a 
shortened  form  of  the  old  name  moldwarp, 
(Hen.  IV.  iii.  1. 149  ;)  lit.  Hhe  animal  that 
casts  up  mould.’  M.  E.  moldwerp ;  from 
mold,  mould,  werpen,  to  throw  up.  See 
Warp.  4- Du.  mol,  short  for  O.  Du.  mol- 
worp  ;  Icel.  moldvarpa,  a  mole. 

mulled,  applied  to  ale  or  wine.  (E.) 
Mulled  ale  is  a  corruption  of  7nuld-ale  or 
mold-ale,  a  funeral  ale  or  feast.  M.  E. 
molde-ale,  a  funeral  feast;  from  molde,  the 
earth  of  the  grave,  and  ale,  a  feast  (as  in 
bride-ale').  The  sense  being  lost,  mulled 
was  thought  to  be  a  pp.,  and  a  verb  to 
viull  was  evolved  from  it. 

Mould  (2)  ;  see  Mode  (2). 

Mould  (3),  in  iron-7nould',  see  Mole  (i). 
Mouldy;  see  Mole  (i).  Mould (i). 
Moult  ;  see  Mutable. 

Mound,  an  earthen  defence,  a  hillock. 
(E.)  M.E.  inound,  a  protection.  A.  S. 
7mmd,  protection,  chiefly  as  a  law-term  ; 
but  also  immd-beo7'g,  a  protecting  hill,  a 
mound.  4-  O.  Fries,  mund,  O.  H.  G.  mu7it, 
a  protector  ;  cf.  G.  vormund,  a  guardian. 
Prob.  from  V  MAN,  to  jut  out  (L.  e-mut- 
ere)  ;  and  so  allied  to  moimt. 

Mount  (i),  a  hill.  (L.)  A.  S.  7mmt.~^ 
L.  mont-,  stem  of  mo7is,  a  hill.  —  y'  MAN, 
to  jut  out  (see  word  above). 

amount,  to  mount  up  to.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  amonter,  to  amount  to.  —  O.  F.  <2  mo7tt, 
towards  a  mountain  or  large  heap.  —  L.  ad, 
to  ;  77io7ite77i,  acc.  of  771071s  (above). 

mount  (2),  to  ascend.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
vi07iter.  -  F.  77i07it,  a  hill.  [The  verb  is  due 
to  O.  F.  a  77l07lt,  up-hill.]  —  L.  77l07lte77l 
(above).  See  paramount  (below). 

mountain.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  77io7ttame 
(F.  mo7itag7te).  —  Low  L.  mo7ita77a,  a 
mountain.  —  L.  77to7tta7ta,  neut.  pi.  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  ;  from  7U07ita7iuSf  adj.  from 
vi07iSf  a  mountain. 


mountebank,  a  quack  doctor.  (Ital. 

—  L.  a7id  G.)  Lit.  one  who  mounts  a 
bench,  to  proclaim  his  nostrums.  —  Ital. 
7nonta77iba7ico,  a  mountebank  ;  O.  Ital. 
77ionta  in  banco,  the  same.  —  Ital.  monta7'e, 
to  mount ;  in,  on ;  ba7ico,  a  bench.  Here 
77i07tta7'e  is  the  same  word  as  F.  7nonter,  to 
mount ;  in  =  L.  i7i,  on  ;  and  banco  is  from 
O.  H.  G.  ba7ic,  a  bench  ;  see  Bank  (2). 

paramount,  of  the  highest  importance. 
(F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  par  a7no7tt,  at  the  top, 
above,  lit.  ‘  by  that  which  is  upwards.’  -  L. 
per,  by ;  ad  monte77i,  to  the  hill,  up¬ 
wards  ;  where  montem  is  acc.  of  mo7ts,  a 
hill. 

remount,  to  mount  again.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  re77i07iter.  —  F  re-,  again ;  77ionter,  to 
mount  (above). 

surmount.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  surmonter.  — 
F.  sur  (L.  super),  above ;  77i07tter,  to  mount ; 
see  mount  (2)  above. 

tramontane,  foreign  to  Italy.  (F.— 
Ital.  —  L.)  F.  tramontain.  —  Ital.  tra7no7i- 
tano,  living  beyond  the  mountains.  —  L. 
tra-,ioxtra7is,  beyond;  7no7it-,  stemof 
mountain. 

Mourn.  (E.)  M.  E.  mu7'ne7i.  A.  S. 

77iur7ia7i,  meo7'nan,  to  grieve. 4° Icel.  mo7'7ia, 
Goth.  77iau7'7ia7t,  O.  H.  G.  mor7ien. ^  Ex¬ 
tended  from  base  MUR,  as  seen  in  G. 
77iU7'7'en,  Icel.  mur}'a,  to  murmur,  growl ; 
see  Murmur. 

Mouse.  (E.)  M.  E.  7710US,  A.  S.  mils 
(pi.  mys).  4*  Du.  77iuis,  Icel.  77itis,  Dan. 
771UUS,  Swed.  7nus,  G.  mans,  Russ.  77iuish  , 
L.  771US,  Gk.  juuj,  Pers.  mtish,  a  mouse; 
Skt.  7juisha,  a  rat,  a  mouse.  Lit.  ‘a 
stealing  animal.’  —  a/  MUS,  to  steal ;  Skt. 
77iush,  to  steal.  See  Muscle  (i). 
Moustache,  Mustache  ;  see  Mastic. 
Mouth.  (E.)  M.  E.  7nouth.  A.  S. 
77i7i^.  4-  Du.  77i07id,  Icel.  7nu7inr  (  = 
77tU7z^r^),  Dan.  77iund,  Swed.  7}iu7i,  G. 
mtind,  Goth.  7nu7iths. 

Move.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  niouen  {u  =  v). 
77iovoir  (F.  77iouvoir).'^^.  77iouere, 
to  move,  pp.  77iotus.  4“  Skt.  77iiv,  to  push. 
W  MU.) 

commotion.  (F.  — L.)  F.  co77i77jotio77. 
—  L.  co7n77iotione7n ,  acc.  of  co7ii-77iotio  ;  see 
motion  (below). 

emotion.  (L.)  Coined  from  L.  e77iotus, 
pp.  of  e-77iouere,  to  move  away  or  much. 

mob  (i),  a  disorderly  crowd.  (L.)  A 
contraction  of  77iobile  uulgus,  i.e.  fickle 
crowd.  Both  7710b  and  77iobile  were  in  use, 
in  the  same  sense,  a.d.  1692-5. —  L. 
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neut.  of  7nohilis,  moveable,  ficlcle ;  short 
for  7?iouibilis*.^'L4.  7?iouere,  to  rnoVe. 

mobile,  easily  moved.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
mobile.  mobilis  (above). 

moment.  (F.  -  L.)  Y,  7^7716711.^1.. 
mo77ie7itiimf  a  movement ;  hence  an  instant 
of  time  ;  short  for  7noui7?ie7itu77i^.  —  L. 
TTWiiere,  to  move.  Doublets,  77i07ne7itu7n, 
move77ie7it, 

motion.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  motioTt.  -  L. 
motio7ie7?if  acc.  of  viotio,  movement.  —  L. 
motiis,  pp.  of  77ionere,  to  move. 

motive.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  motif,  'a 
moving  reason  ;  ’  Cot.  -  Low  L.  77iotiuus, 
moving.  —  L.  77iot-7/s,  pp.  of  moiie7'e,  to  move, 
motor.  (L.)  L.  77iot-or,  a  mover, 
mutiny.  (F.  —  L.)  Formed  from  the 
old  verb  to  muti7ie\  Kami.  hi.  4.  83.— 
O.  F.  77iuti7icr,  ‘to  mutine;’  Cot.  —  O.  F. 
77iutm,  tumultuous.  —  O.  F.  meiite,  a  sedi¬ 
tion  ;  Low  L.  77iota,  a  pack  of  hounds  ( = 
mod.  F.  meutY).  —  L.  77iota  (lit.  moved, 
hence,  a  movement,  bustle),  fern,  of  motus, 
pp.  of  77iouere,  to  move.  Cf.  mod.  F.  eiiieute. 

promote,  to  advance,  further.  (L.)  L. 
f7‘077iot-us,  pp.  of  pro-mouere,  to  move 
forward. 

remote,  distant.  (L.)  L.  remotus,  pp. 
of  7'e-77iouere,  to  remove  (below).  Or  from 
O.  F.  7'e77iot,  m.  reiiiote,  f.  ‘  remote,  re¬ 
moved,’  Cot. ;  from  L.  pp.  remotus. 

remove.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  re77iouvoir, 
Cot.  See  Re-  and  Move. 

Mow  (i),  to  cut  grass.  (E.)  M.  E. 
mozueTt,  pt.  t.  mew.  A.  S.  77idwan,  to 
mow. -I- Du.  77iaaije7t,  Dan.  meie,  G.  77idhe7i. 
Allied  to  Gk.  I  reap,  L.  77ie~t-ere, 

to  reap,  (y'  ^lA.) 

mead  (2),  a  meadow.  (E.)  So  called 
because  '  mowed.’  M.  E.  77iede.  A.  S. 
meed,  a  mead.  Allied  to  prov.  E.  77iath,  a 
mowing,  as  in  aftermath. K.^.  mdwaii, 
to  mow.  Cf.  G:  77iahd,  a  mowing,  !M.  H.  G. 
mdt,  a  mowing,  a  mead,  M.  H.  G.  77iatte,  a 
meadow,  Swiss  77iatt,  a  meadow  (as  in  Zer- 
viatt,  A7ide7'77iatt). 

meadow.  (E.)  This  fuller  form  is 
due  to  the  A.  S.  77icedii  (stem  77icedw-),  a 
meadow.  — A.  S.  77i<kd,  a  mead.  See  also 
moth. 

Mow  (2),  a  heap,  pile  of  hay  or  com. 
(E.)  M.  E.  7710^0,  A.  S.  77iiiga,  a  mow.  -f- 
Icel.  miiga,  a  swathe,  also  a  crowd.  Cf. 
Skt.  77iav,  77iii,  to  bind. 

Mow  (3),  a  grimace;  obsolete.  (F.  — 
O.  Du.)  F.  77ioue,  ‘  a  moe,  or  mouth ;  ’ 
Cot.  —  O.  Du.  7?iouwe,  the  protruded  under- 


lip,^  in  making  a  grimace  (Oudemans). 
Allied  to  Mock,  Mop  (2). 

Much;  see  May  (i). 

Mucilage ;  see  Mucus. 

Muck,  filth.  (Scand.)  hi.  E.  much.'^ 
Icel.  77iyki,  dung;  77ioka,  to  shovel  dung 
out  of  a  stable  ;  Dan.  77idg,  dung.  ^  Not 
allied  to  A.  S.  meox,  dung. 

Muck,  Amuck,  a  term  applied  to 
malicious  rage.  (Malay.)  Only  in  phr.  ‘  to 
run  amuck,’  where  a77iuck  is  all  one  word  ; 
yet  Dryden  actually  has  ‘  runs  ait  Iiidiait 
77iuck,'  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1188.  To 
ru7i  a77itick  =  to  run  about  in  a  rage.  — 
Malay  dmuk,  ‘  rushing  in  a  state  of  frenzy 
to  the  commission  of  indiscriminate  mur¬ 
der  ;  ’  Marsden. 

Mucus,  slimy  fluid.  (L.)  L.  mucus, 
slime.  4-  Gk.  fivKos,  discharge  from  the 
nose;  fxvKTjs,  snuff  of  a  wick.  — y^MUK,  to 
cast  away ;  Skt.  luuch,  L.  immgere,  Gk. 
d-no-ixvaaeiv,  to  cast  or  wipe  away. 

mucilage,  a  slimy  substance,  gum. 
(F.  —  L.)  F.  mucilage. mticilago 
77iucilagin-'),  mouldy  moisture  (4th  cent.) 
—  L.  771UCUS  (above). 

Mud,  wet  soft  earth,  mire.  (O  Low  G.) 
M.  E.  77iud  (not  common).  Not  in  A.  S.  — 
O.  Low  G.  77iudde,  mud  ;  O.  Swed.  modd, 
mud  (Ihre).-f- Bavarian  77iott,  peat ;  whence 
E.  77ioat,  q.  V.  Cf.  also  Icel.  m6%a,  mud ; 
Russ,  mytite,  to  disturb,  whence  inyte,  a 
muddy  place. 

mother  (3),  lees,  mouldiness.  (O.  Low 
G.)  Properly  iiiudder,  but  altered  by  con¬ 
fusion  with  M.  E.  moder,  a  mother.  — 
O.  Du.  modder,  mud  or  mire,  also  the  lees, 
dregs,  or  ‘the  mother  of  wine  and  beer,’ 
Hexham,  -f-  G.  iiioder,  mud,  mould, 
mouldering  decay ;  which  is  actually 
sometimes  called  mutter  (lit.  mother). 
Extended  from  the  word  above. 

muddle,  to  confuse.  (O.  Low  G.)  Lit. 
to  dabble  in  mud  ;  frequentative  from  mud. 
^Muddle,  to  rout  with  the  bill,  as  geese 
and  ducks  do ;  also,  to  make  tipsy  and 
unfit  for  business  ;  ’  Kersey. -|- Dan.  muddi'e, 
to  stir  up  mud,  from  mudder,  mud. 

I  Muezzin,  a  Mohammedan  crier  of  the 
hour  of  prayer.  (Arab.)  Arab.  7?iu-azzi7t, 
77iu-zi7t,  the  public  crier,  who  assembles 
people  to  prayers.  —  Arab,  azau,  the  call  to 
prayers  ;  tizit,  the  ear. 

Muff  (  i),  a  warm,  soft  cover  for  the 
hands.  (Scand.)  Formerly  mtijfe',  Min- 
sheu.  —  O.  Swed.  muff{fYx€)\  Dan.  iiiujfe, 
a  muff.  Oldest  sense  ‘  sleeve.*  -f-  Du.  iiiof 
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muff ;  O.  Du.  mouwe,  a  sleeve  ;  G.  viuff ; 
M.  H.  G.  mowCy  a  wide  hanging  sleeve. 

muffle,  to  cover  up  warmly.  (F.  — 
O.  Low.  G.)  ‘  I  muffyll ;  ’  Palsgrave.  ‘  A 
muffle  Levins  (1570).  —  O.  F.  mojie, 
moujlc,  a  kind  of  muff  or  mitten.  —  O.  Du. 
moffel,  a  muff,  mitten  j  dimin.  of  Du.  mof, 
a  muff  (above). 

Muff  (2),  a  simpleton.  (E.)  Lit.  ^a 
mumbler,’  or  indistinct  speaker ;  hence  a 
stupid  fellow.  Cf.  prov.  E.  muffy  muffle, 
to  mumble  ;  also  moffle,  maffle.  +  Du. 
muffen,  to  dote;  prov.  G.  mujffenf  to  be 
sulky.  Allied  to  Mumble. 

Muffle  ;  see  Muff  (i). 

Mufti,  a  magistrate.  (Arab.)  Arab. 
mufti,  a  magistrate.  Allied  to  Arab. 
fatwd,  a  judgment,  doom,  sentence.  ^  The 
phr.  ifi  mufti  means  in  a  civilian  costume, 

not  in  military  dress. 

Mug.  (C.)  (In  Levins,  1570.)  Prob. 
Celtic.  -  Irish  mugan,  a  mug ;  mucog,  a  cup. 

Muggy,  damp  and  close.  (^Scand.)  From 
Icel.  mugga,  soft  drizzling  mist;  whence 
mugguve^r,  muggy,  misty  weather.  Cf. 
Dan.  muggen,  musty,  mouldy,  mugne,  to 
grow  musty.  Perhaps  allied  to  Muck. 
Mugwort ;  see  Midge. 

Mulberry.  (L.  and  E.)  M.  E.  moolhery. 
Here  the  /,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  stands 
for  an  older  r,  and  M.E.  00  answers  to 
A.  S.  6,  as  usual.  Thus  the  prefix  moot-  is 
the  same  as  A.  S.  mSr-,  in  mor-bedm,  a 
mulberry  tree.  Again,  the  A.  S.  mor-  is 
borrowed  from  L.  morus,  a  mulberry-tree. 
The  word  berry  is  E.  ;  see  Berry.  Cf. 
also  Gk.  fflhpov,  fiopov,  a  mulberry,  fxopia, 
a  mulberry-tree.  ^  Similarly,  G.  maulbeere, 
a  mulberry,  is  from  L.  morus  and  G.  beere. 
Der.  syca-more,  q.  v. 

murrey,  dark  red ;  obsolete.  (F .  —  L.) 
In  Palsgrave.  -  O.  F.  moree,  ‘a  kind  of 
murrey,  or  dark  red  colour ;  Cot,  j[Cf. 
Ital.  morato,  mulberry- coloured.]  —  L. 
morus,  a  mulberry. 

Mulct,  a  fine.  (L.)  L.  mulcta,  a  fine  ; 
also  spelt  multa.  Der.  mulct,  verb._ 
Mule.  (L.)  A.  S.  mul.  —  L.  mulus,  a 
mule.+Gk.  plvkXos,  an  ass;  p.vK\a,  a  black 
stripe  on  an  ass. 

mulatto,  one  of  mixed  breed.  (Span.  — 
L.)  Span,  mulato,  the  same  as  muleto,  a 
young  mule,  a  mulatto.  —  L.  mulus,  mule. 
Mulled;  see  Mould  (i). 

Mullein,  verbascum.  (E.)  M.  E.  molly n, 
A.  S.  molegn,  mullein.  (Cf.  A.  S.  holegn, 
holly,  whence  prov.  E.  hollin,  holly.)  p. 
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Prob.  named  because  good  against  moths 
one  kind  is  Verbascu77i  blattaria,  or  moth- 
mullein)  ;  from  Goth.  7nalo,  a  moth,  Dan. 
77idl,  a  moth. 

Mullet  (i),  a  fish.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  molet, 
77zulet.  -  O.  F.  77iulet ;  Cot.  Dimin.  from  L. 
7nullus,  the  red  mullet. 

Mullet  (2),  a  five-pointed  star ;  see 
Molar. 

Mullion,  an  upright  division  between 
lights  of  windows.  (F.  —  L.)  A  corruption 
of  mu7t7tion,  which  occurs  with  the  same 
sense.  The  lit.  sense  is  ‘stump,’  because 
the  77iullion  is,  properly,  the  stump  or 
lower  part  of  the  division  below  the  tracery. 

—  F.  moignon,  a  stump.  (Cf.  E.  tru7imon 
=  F.  troignon,  dimin.  of  F.  tro7ic  =  \\.2X. 
tronco).~-O.F.  7noing,  maimed;  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  Ital.  77ionco,  also  77ianco,  maimed. 

—  L. mancus Cf.  Bret.  mou7t,  77i07t, 
maimed,  also  occurring  in  the  forms  mank, 
monk,  mo7l,s.  Also  Span,  munon,  the 
stump  of  an  arm  or  leg  ;  &c. 

Multangular,  &c. ;  see  Multitude. 
Multitude.  (F.  —  L.)  F.'  fnultitude.  —  L. 
multitudine7n,  acc.  of  7nultitudo,  a  multi¬ 
tude.  —  L.  multus,  many,  much.  Hence 
77iult-angular,  77iulti-lateral,  &c. 

multifarious.  (L.)  L.  multifarius, 
manifold;  the  orig.  sense  seems  to  be 
‘many-speaking,’  i.e.  speaking  on  many 
subjects.- L.  77iulti-,  for  77iultus,  many; 
fari,  to  speak ;  see  Pate. 

multiply.  (F.  — L.)  F .  multiplier. 
multiplicare."^Fi.  multiphc-,  from  multi^ 
plex,  many-fold ;  cf.  plic-are,  to  fold.  See 
Plait. 

Mum !  silence  !  (E.)  M.  E.  1710771, 7num, 
to  express  the  least  sound  made  with  closed 
lips.  Cf.  L.  mu,  Gk.  ixv  (the  same). 

mumble,  to  speak  indistinctly.  (E.) 
FvXioT  mum7n~le.  M.E.  77io77telen,  mamelen, 
to  speak  indistinctly  ;  frequent,  form  due  to 
M.  E.  mo7n,  mum  (above). 

mummer,  a  masker,  buffoon.  (F.  —  Du.) 
O.  F.  mo7n7neur,  ‘  a  mummer,  one  that 
goes  a-mumming;’  Cot.  — O.  Du.  mo7n7nen, 
to  go  a-mumming ;  cf.  mo77i-aensicht,  3. 
mummer’s  mask  ;  Low.  G.  77iu77i77ie,  a  mask, 
p.  The  word  is  imitative,  from  the  sound 
7nu7n  or  mom,  used  by  nurses  to  frighten 
or  amuse  children,  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
tending  to  cover  their  faces.  Cf.  G.  77iu77i^ 
mel,  a  bug-bear.  Der.  mu7n7ne7'-y,  O.  F. 
momme7'ie. 

mump,  to  mumble,  sulk,  beg.  (Du.) 
A  mumper a  cant  term  for  a  beggar.— 

^  3 
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Du.  mompen,  to  mump,  cheat  (Sewel)  ;  cf. 
mommelenf  mo77ipelen^  to  mumble  (Hex¬ 
ham).  Thus  77iii77ip  is  merely  an  emphatic 
form  of  mu77i^  O.  Du.  7710771771671,  to  say 
mum,  also  to  mask.  Cf.  Goth,  bi~ma77ipja7i, 
to  deride  ;  likewise  of  imitative  origin. 

mumps.  (Du.)  ‘To  have  the 
or  ‘  to  be  in  the  7nu77ips  ’  was  to  be  sulky 
or  sullen  ;  hence  it  was  transferred  to  the 
disease  which  gave  one  a  sullen  appearance. 
From  mu77ip  (above). 

Mumble,  Mummer ;  see  Mum. 
Mummy.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  Pers.)  O.  F. 
mu77iie,  a  mummy.  — Ital.  77tti77i77iia.  —  Vtrs. 
m7i7ndym,  a  mummy,  embalmed  body. — 
/»ers.  m67n,  wax,  much  used  in  embalming. 
Mump,  Mumps  ;  see  Mum. 

Munch,  to  chew.  (E.)  M.  E.  monchen 
(Chaucer).  Doubtless  an  imitative  word, 
like  mu7nhle,  ^  It  cannot  be  from  F. 
maTiger  ( =  L.  77ia7iducare'). 

Mundane,  worldly.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
mo7tdain.  —  F.  mo7tdai7t.  —  L.  77i7mda7ius , 
adi.  from  TTiuTtdtis,  the  world  (lit.  order).— 
L.  mu7tdus,  clean,  adorned ;  cf.  Skt.  ^2and, 
to  adorn,  (y'  MAND.) 

supramundane.  (L.)  L.  sup7-a, 
above  ;  muTidus  ;  the  "world. 

Municipal.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  municipal. 

L.  muTticipalis,  relating  to  a  towmship.  —  L. 
mu7iicipiu7n,  a  township  which  had  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  whilst  retain¬ 
ing  its  own  laws.  —  L.  mtmicip-,  stem  of 
municeps,  a  free  citizen,  one  who  under¬ 
takes  duties.  —  L.  7nu7ti-,  for  mtmus,  obliga¬ 
tion,  duty;  cape7'e,  to  take.  (y'MU.) 

munificence,  liberality.  (F.-L.)  F. 
mu7tijice7ice.  —  L.  77tu7tifice7ttia ;  foimed  from 
mu7iijicus,  bountiful.  —  L.  77i7mi-,  for  77izmus, 
a  duty,  also  a  present;  -Jic-,  for facez'c,  to 
make. 

remunerate,  to  recompence.  (L.) 
From  pp.  of  re77ni7ierare,  re77iu7te7'a7'i, 
to  reward.  —  L.  re-,  again ;  mtmerari,  to 
discharge  an  office,  from  muzter-,  stem  of 
mzmus,  an  office  (above). 

Muniment,  a  defence,  title-deed.  (F.— 
L.)  F.  muzihneTit.  —  L.  mu7iimentu7n,  a 
defence.  —  L.  munire,  to  fortify ;  put  for 
tnoeTiire  *.  —  L.  mania,  neut.  pi.  walls,  ram¬ 
parts,  defences.  MU.) 

ammunition,  store  for  defence.  (L.) 
Coined  from  L.  am-  (for  before  7n) ;  and 
munitio,  a  defence.  The  Low  L.  ad77iu7iitio 
occurs. 

munition.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  munition.  — 
L.  acc.  mzmitionem,  a  defending.  —  L. 
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A 

munitus,  pp.  of  munire  (above).  Der. 
am-munition  (above). 

Munnion,  old  form  of  Mullion,  q.  v. 

Mural.  (F.  — L.)  F.  mtiral.  —  L.  77tu7'alis, 
belonging  to  a  wall.  —  L.  mui'us,  a  wall. 
Allied  to  Muniment.  (V  MU.) 

immure.  (F.  —  L.)  Put  for  e7nmure.  — 

F.  em7nurer,  to  shut  up  in  prison,  lit.  to 
enclose  with  a  wall.  — L.  wi-  (  =  f«),  in; 
77iurus,  a  wall. 

Murder,  Murther.  (E.)  M.  E.  mordre, 
77iorthre.  A.  S.  mo7'^or.-t-Goth.  77iau7'thr. 
p.  We  also  find  A.  S.  mor'S,  Icel.  77ior'S^ 

G.  77iord,  death,  cognate  with  L.  7nors 
(stem  77707^-) ;  see  Mortal. 

Muriatic,  briny.  (L.)  L.  muidatictis, 
lying  in  brine.  —  L.  mu7'ia.  brine,  salt  liquor. 

Muricated,  prickly.  (L.)  L.  77iuricatus, 
prickly.  —  L.  77tu7dc-,  stem  of  znuz'cx,  a 
prickly  fish,  a  spike. 

Murky,  Mirky.  (E.)  The  -y  is  a 
modem  addition,  hi.  E.  mh'ke,  mei'ke, 
A.  S.  mure,  inyree,  mirce,  dark.  -}-  Icel. 
myrkr,  Dan.  Swed.  md7'k,  dark,  mirky. 

Murmur,  sub.  (F.  — L.)  F.  7?iur77iure.^ 
'L.mu7'7nur,  a  murmur;  77iU7'mtirare,  to  mur¬ 
mur.  +  Skt.  ma7'mara,  rustling  sound  of 
wind.  A  reduplicated  form ;  cf.  G.  7nur7'e7t, 
Icel.  murra,  to  murmur.  Of  imitative  origin. 

Murrain ;  see  Mortal. 

Murrey ;  see  Mulberry, 

Murrion ;  see  Morion. 

Muscadel ;  see  Musk. 

Muscle  (i),  the  fleshy  part  of  the  body. 
(F.  —  L. )  F.  77iuscle.  —  L.  77iusculu7n,  acc.  of 
musculus,  (i)  a  little  mouse,  (2)  a  muscle, 
from  its  creeping  appearance  when  moved. 
Dimin.  of  L.  77ius,  a  mouse ;  see  Mouse. 
(Cf.  F.  sotifis,  (i)  mouse,  (2)  muscle). 

muscle  (2),  mussel,  a  shell-fish.  (L.) 
In  earlier  use.  M.  E.  muscle.  A.  S.  77iuxle 
(put  for  muscle  *),  a  muscle  (fish).  —  L. 
muscuhis,  a  sea-muscle,  also  a  little  mouse 
(above). 

niche,  a  recess  in  a  wall  for  a  statue. 
(F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  niche.  —  Ital.  nicchia, 
a  niche,  a  shell-like  recess  in  a  wall.  —  Ital. 
nicchio,  a  shell,  also  a  nitch  (Florio).  —  L. 
fnitulum,  mytilu7n,  acc.  of  mitulus,  77iytilus, 
a  sea-muscle.  ‘Derived  in  the  same  way  as 
Ital.  secchia  from  situla,  a  bucket,  and  vec- 
chio  from  uetulus,  old  ;  as  to  the  change  of 
initial,  cf.  Ital.  nespola  with  L.  mespilu77i, 
a  medlar Diez.  We  also  find  L.  mu- 
tulus,  a  sea-muscle ;  double  dim.  of  mu-s, 
a  mouse. 

Muscoid,  moss-like.  (L.  with  Gk.  suffixl) 
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L.  mitscO",  crude  form  of  muscus,  moss ; 
and  Gk.  suffix  -ciS?;?,  like,  from  €ioos,  form. 
See  Moss. 

Muse  (i),  to  meditate.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
viusen.  —  F.  muser,  ‘  to  muse,  dreame 
Cot.  -  O.  F.  muse  *,  the  mouth  ;  for  which 
see  muzzle  (below).  The  image  is  that 
of  a  dog  scenting  the  air  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  scent ;  cf.  Ital.  musare,  to  muse, 
also  to  gape  about,  ‘  to  hould  ones  muzle 
or  snout  in  the  aire,*  Florio;  from  Ital. 
musOy  snout. 

amuse,  to  divert.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  amuser, 

*  to  amuse,  make  to  muse  or  think  of,  to 
gaze  at;’  Cot.  —  F.  a  (  =  L.  ad)y  to,  at; 
O.  F.  muser,  to  gaze  at,  stare  at,  muse ;  see 
above. 

muzzle,  snout.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  mosel. 

*  O.  F.  mosel  *  (not  found),  also  musel 
(Burguy),  later  museau,  ‘muzzle;’  Cot. 
Diez  shews  that  the  orig.  F.  form  was 
morsel  (still  preserved  in  Bret,  morzeel  or 
muzely  a  muzzle,  forms  borrowed  from 
O.  F.).  This  O.  F.  morsel  is  a  dimin.  from 
Low  L.  morsusy  a  morsel,  also  a  snout,  beak. 

—  L.  morsuSy  a  bite;  from  morsuSy  pp.  of 
mordere,  to  bite.  See  Mordacity.  Cf.  Ital. 
viusOy  snout,  morsOy  a  snaffle  (Florio). 

Muse  (2),  a  goddess  of  the  arts.  (F.  —  L. 

—  Gk.)  F.  muse.^L,  musa. ’~Gk.  j^ova-a, 
a  muse. 

mosaic-work,  ornamental  work  made 
with  small  pieces  of  marble,  &c.  (F.  —  L. 

—  Gk.)  O.  F.  mosalque,  ‘  mosaical  work ;’ 
Cot.  —  Low  L.  musaicus  *,  adj.,  an  extended 
form  from  L.  musceum  opus,  mosaic  work. 

Late  Gk.  fiovcreTou,  mosaic  work,  lit. 
artistic,  neut.  of  fiovaeioSy  belonging  to  the 
muses,  artistic.  —  Gk.  fjLovaay  a  muse. 

museum.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  museum.'^ 
Gk.  ixovaeiovy  temple  of  the  muses,  a  study, 
a  school.  —  Gk.  ixovaa,  a  muse. 

music.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.E.  musik. 

—  F.  musique.  —  L.  musica.  —  Gk.  fiovatKrjy 
musical  art,  fern,  of  yLovaiKoSy  belonging  to 
the  muses.  —  Gk.  fjLovaa,  a  muse. 

Museum  ;  see  Muse  (2), 

Mushroom ;  see  Moss. 

Music ;  see  Muse  (2). 

Musit,  a  small  gap  in  a  hedge.  (F.) 
O.  F.  musetie,  ‘a  little  hole  ;’  Cot.  Dimin. 
of  O.  F.  musse,  a  secret  comer.  —  F.  mussery 
to  hide.  See  Mich.  Root  unknown. 
Musk,  a  perfume.  (F.  —  L.  —  Pers.  —  Skt.) 
F.  musc.^F,  muscuniy  acc.  of  muscus.'^ 
Fers.  musky  misk.  —  Skt.  mushkay  a  testicle ; 
because  musk  was  obtained  from  a  bag  be- 
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hind  the  musk-deer’s  navel.  Lit.  ‘  thief ;’ 
from  mushy  to  steal.  See  Mouse. 

muscadel,  muscatel,  muscadine. 
(F.  —  Ital.  —  L.  —  Pers.  —  Skt.)  O.  F.  inusca- 
del.<^0.  Ital.  moscadelloy  moscatelloy  mosca- 
tinOy  names  of  wines,  from  their  perfume. 
—  O.  Ital.  moscatOy  scented  with  musk.  —  O. 
Ital.  muscOy  musk.  — L.  muscu7n  (above). 
And  see  Nutmeg. 

Musket ;  see  Mosquito. 

Muslin.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  Syriac.)  F.  mousse¬ 
line.  —  Ital.  mussolinOy  dimin.  of  mussolo, 
muslin.  —  Syriac  Mosul,  a  city  in  Kurdistan, 
whence  it  first  came.  Arab.  Mawsil  (the 
same). 

Musquito  ;  see  Mosquito. 

Mussel ;  see  Muscle^  (2). 

Mussidman ;  see  Moslem. 

Must  (i),  part  of  a  verb  implying 
‘  obligation.’  (E.)  Only  the  pt.  t.  remains, 
which  is  now  also  used  as  a  present 
M.  E.  mot,  moot,  pres,  t.,  I  am  able,  I  am 
free  to,  I  ought ;  pt.  t.  moste,  muste,  I  was 
able,  I  ought.  A.  S.  ic  ^not,  pres.  t. ;  ic 
moste,  I  must,  pt.  t. ;  as  if  from  an  infiru 
7notan'^.  -f-  O.  Sax.  mStan,  pr.  t.  ik  mot,, 
pt.  t.  ik  mosta  ;  Du.  moeten,  to  be  obliged  ; 
Swed.  fndste,  I  must,  both  as  pres,  and  pt. 
tense  (whence  the  E.  use) ;  G.  miissen,  pr. 
t.  ich  musSy  pt.  t.  ich  inusste  ',  Goth.  pr.  t. 
ik  nioty  pt.  t.  ik  7nosta. 

Must  (2),  new  wine.  (L.)  M.  E.  mtist, 
A.  S.  must.  —  L.  musttiniy  new  wine ;  neut. 
of  mustusy  fresh,  new. 

moist.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  moistOy  often 
with  the  sense  ‘  fresh ;  ’  Ch.  C.  T.  459, 
12249.  —  O.  F.  moistOy  later  moite.  —  L. 
7nusteuSy  new.  —  L.  mustumy  mustus  (above). 
Der.  moist-uroy  O.  F.  moisteur. 

mustard.  (F.  — L. ;  Teut.  suffix.) 
M.  E.  mostard.  —  O.  F.  mostarde  (F. 
moutarde).  Cf.  Ital.  mostarda.  It  took 
its  name  from  being  mixed  with  imist  or 
vinegar  (Littre).  — L.  mustiim,  must;  with 
suffix  -ard  (=  G.  ha7't). 

musty,  mouldy,  damp.  (L.)  A  doublet 
of  moistyy  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  sense  of 
‘new,’  but  by  Ascham  in  the  sense  of 
^ m.o\s\.^  ^F.  musteus  (above).  Prob.  con¬ 
fused  with  O.  F.  moisiy  ‘mouldy,  musty, 
fusty,*  Cot. ;  from  which,  however,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  derived. 

Mustachio ;  see  Moustache. 
Mustard,  Musty;  see  Must  (2). 
Muster ;  see  Monition. 

Mutable.  (L.)  M.  E.  mutable.  —  L. 
mutabiliSf  changeable.  —  L.  mutare,  to 
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change.  mottitare'^,  from  moiiere, 

to  move ;  and  so  allied  to  Move.) 

commute,  to  exchange.  (L.)  L.  com- 
mtitare,  to  exchange  with. 

mew  (3),  a  cage  for  hawks,  &c.  (F. — 
L  )  The  pi.  mews  now  means  a  range  of 
stabling,  because  the  royal  stables  were 
rebuilt  (a.  n.  1534)  in  a  place  where  the 
royal  falcons  had  been  kept  (Stow). 
M,  E.  mewe,  mue,  a  cage  where  hawks 
were  kept  when  moulting.  —  O.  F.  mue,  a 
moulting,  also  a  mew  for  hawks.  —  F. 
imie}',  to  change,  moult. —L.  mutarCy  to 
change.  Der.  mew-s,  as  above. 

moult, to  cast  feathers,  as  birds.  (L.)  The 
I  is  intrusive.  M.  E.  moiite7i.'~Y..mtitare. 

mutual.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  mtUuel. 
Extended  from  L.  mutuus,  mutual,  reci¬ 
procal,  orig.  ^  exchanged.’  —  L.  mutai'e. 

permutation.  (F.  —  L.)  Y .  pe^'inuta- 
tio^i.^L,.  acc.  pei'inutationejriy  a  changing. 

—  L.  per?jititatuSy  pp.  of  per-miitai'Cy  to 
change  thoroughly. 

transmutation.  (F.  — L.)  F.  titans- 
mutation.  —  L.  acc.  transmutatio7te77i.  —  L. 
trans77iutat7is,  pp.  of  t7'a7is-77iutarey  to 
change  over,  shift,  transmute. 

Mute  (i),  dumb.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  77iuet. 

—  F.  muet.  —  L.  77iutu77iy  acc.  of 
77iutus.,  dumb.  Cf.  Skt.  7ntikay  dumb. 
(VMU.) 

Mute  (2),  to  dung,  as  birds;  see  Smelt. 

Mutilate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  77iuti- 
la7'ey  to  maim.  —  L.  mutilus,  maimed,  -f" 
Gk.  fjLVTLkoSy  fjLiTvXoSy  curtuiled,  docked. 

Mutiny;  see  Move. 

Mutter,  to  murmur.  (E.)  M.  E.  mtit- 
t7'e7ty  77iote7'en.  A  frequentative  verb,  from 
a  base  7?iMt-y  to  express  inarticulate  mumb¬ 
ling.  So  also  L.  7nuti7'ey  to  mutter,  prov. 
G.  7nuster7ty  to  whisper. 

Mutton.  (F.  —  C.  ?)  M.  E.  motoun.^ 
O.  F.  77ioton  (F.  mouto7i^,  a  sheep ;  Low 
L.  multo,  a  sheep.  Cf.  Ital.  77ionto7te  (for 
77iolto7ie'^')y  a  sheep.  Prob.  of  Celtic  origin, 
as  shewn  by  Irish  and  Manx  7}iolty  Gael. 


Nab,  to  seize.  (Scand.)  From  Swed. 
nappa,  Dan.  7iappe,  to  catch,  snatch  at,  nab. 

Nabob,  an  Indian  prince.  (Hindi.  — 
Arab.)  Hindi  7iawdb  or  7iawwdby  orig.  a 
pi.  sb.,  but  used  in  the  sing,  as  a  title  of 
honour.  PI.  of  Arab,  naiby  a  vice-gerent, 
deputy,  vice-roy.  Cf.  Arab,  nawb,  supply¬ 
ing  the  place  of  another. 


7niilty  W.  7nollt.  a  wether  sheep,  p.  But 
Diez  cites  Prov.  7noMty  Como  moty  Grisons 
77mtty  castrated,  and  derives  all  from  L. 
77i7itilus,  maimed. 

Mutual ;  see  Mutable. 

Muzzle;  see  Muse  (i). 

My  ;  see  Me. 

Myriad.  (Gk.)  Gk.  fjLvpia^-,  stem  of 
pvpias,  the  number  of  10,000. —  Gk.  jjLvpioSy 
numberless. 

Myrmidon.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Gen.  in  pi. 
Myr7nidons .  —  L.  Myr7nidoneSy  pi.  —  Gk. 
MvppLidovfs,  pi.  a  warlike  people  of  Thessaly, 
formerly  in  yEgina  (Homer). 

Myrrh.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.- Arab.)  M.  E. 
77iirre.  —  O.  F.  mirre  (iith  cent.);  F. 
77iyrrhe.  —  L.  myrrha.  —  Gk.  pivppa.  —  Arab. 
7nurr,  (i)  bitter,  (2)  myrrh,  named  from 
its  bitterness,  -f"  Heb.  7nary  bitter. 
Myrtle.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.  -  Pers.)  O.  F. 
77iyrtily  dimin.  of  my7'tey  77ieurtey  the  myrtle- 
tree. —L.  77iti7'tuSy  my7'tus.^Q\i.  /xupros. — 
Pers.  77itirdy  the  myrtle. 

Mystery  (i),  a  secret  rite.  (L.-Gk.) 
M.  E.  myste7'ie.  —  L.  mysternmi.  —  Gk. 
pLvcTTrjpiov  (Rom.  xvi.  25).  —  Gk.  fivari^Sy 
one  who  is  initiated.  —  Gk.  fxvetv,  to  close 
the  eyes ;  pcv,  a  slight  sound  with  closed 
lips.  (y'MU,  to  bind.) 

mystic,  secret,  allegorical.  (F.  —  L.  — 
Gk.)  F.  mystique.  —  L.  77tysticus.  —  Gk. 
pLVGTiKoSy  mystic.  —  Gk.  fjLvGTTjSy  fern.  p.vaTLS, 
one  who  is  initiated  (above). 

mystify.  (F.  -  Gk.  and  L.)  F.  77iysti- 
fier,  a  modem  and  ill-coined  word ;  coined 
from  Gk.  ixvan-KoSy  mystic,  and  F,  -Jier  — 
L.  -ficare.  for  facere,  to  make. 

Mystery  (2),  Mistery,  a  trade,  handi¬ 
craft  ;  see  Minor. 

Myth,  a  fable.  (Gk.)  Gk.  pivOos,  a 
fable. —  Gk.  ^0,  a  slight  saying,  a  word, 
speech,  tale.  (y^MU.) 

mythology.  (F. -L.-Gk.)  F.  my- 
thologie.  —  L.  mythologia.  —  Gk.  pLvOoXoyiay 
legendary  lore.  —  Gk.  pLvOo-s,  a  fable ;  \4yeiv. 
to  tell. 

r. 

Nadir,  the  point  of  the  sky  opposite 
the  zenith.  (Arab.)  Arab,  nazir,  short  for 
nazirii’s  ^sa7nt,  the  nadir ;  lit.  ^  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  zenith.’—  Arab,  nazir y  alike, 
corresponding  to  ;  as'sa77ity  the  azimuth, 
also  the  zenith.  See  Azimuth,  Zenith. 
(The  2  is  here  the  17th  letter  of  the  Arab, 
alphabet.) 


NAG. 

Nag  (i),  a  little  horse ;  see  Neigh. 

Nag  (2),  to  worry,  tease ;  see  Gnaw. 
Naiad,  a  water-nymph.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
naiad-,  stem  of  naias.  —  Gk.  vaias,  a  water- 
nvmph.  —  Gk.  vaeLV,  to  flow.  (y'SNU.) 
Nail.  (E.)  M.  E.  nayl.  A.  S.  ncEgel.-^ 
Du.  nagel,  Dan.  nagle,  Swed.  nagel,  G. 

:  nagel  \  Icel.  nagl,  the  human  nail,  nagli, 
a  nail  or  spike,  p.  The  Teut.  type  is 
NAGL  A,  i.e.  gnawer,  scratch  er,  or  piercer  ; 
see  Gnaw.  Allied  to  Lithuan.  nagas,  a 
claw,  Russ,  nogote,  a  nail,  Skt.  nakha, 
(for  nagha^),  nail  of  the  finger  or  toe 
( y  NAGH).  ^  But  Gk.  ow^,  L.  unguis, 
Irish  ionga,  a  nail,  seem  to  come  from  a 
y  ANGH,  perhaps  a  variant  of  the  root 
;  above. 

Naive;  see  Natal. 

Naked.  (E.)  A.  S.  naccd.-^-ViVi,  naakt, 
G.  nackt,  Goth.  7takwaths,  Icel.  naktr’,  also 
Dan.  nogen,  Swed.  naken,  Icel.  nakinn. 
All  these  are  pp.  forms,  from  a  verb  nake, 

*  to  strip,  which  actually  occurs  in  Chaucer, 
tr.  of  Boethius,  1.  4288.  Allied  to  Skt. 

I  nag7ia,  Russ.  7iagoi,  L.  nudus,  Irish  nochd, 

1  W.  noeth,  stripped,  bare,  (y  NAG,  to 
I  strip.)  See  nude. 

Name.  (E.)  K.^.  nama. naani, 

Icel.  nafn,  ^tatmt,  Dan.  navn,  Swed.  nanm, 
Goth.  naiTio,  G.  name.  Further  allied  to 
L.  no7nen  or  g7io7nen,  a  name  ;  Gk.  ovojia, 
ovvofxa  (for  b-yvoixav  *),  Skt.  ndfnan  (for 
i  jndman  *) ;  from  y  GNA,  to  know.  See 
Know. 

'  surname.  (F.  —  L. ;  a^td  E.)  F.  sur, 
L.  super,  above,  over ;  and  E.  name. 
Nankeen,  Nankin,  a  kind  of  cotton 
cloth.  (China.)  So  called  from  Nankm, 
in  China. 

Nap  (i),  a  short  sleep.  (E.)  M.  E. 
7iappen,  verb,  to  doze.  A.  S.  h^tceppian, 
verb,  to  doze.  Allied  to  A.  S.  hnipian, 
to  bend  oneself,  droop,  Icel.  hnipna,  to 
droop. 

Nap  (2),  rough  surface  of  cloth.  (C.) 
Formerly  nop  ;  see  Knap. 

Nape;  see  Knap. 

Napery,  table-linen  ;  see  Map. 
i  Naphtha.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Arab.)  naph¬ 
tha.  —  Gk.  vd<p9a.  —  Arab,  naft,  nift,  naph¬ 
tha,  bitumen. 

Napkin;  see  Map. 

Narcissus ;  see  Narcotic. 

Narcotic,  producing  stupor.  (F.  —  Gk.) 
F.  narcotique.  —  Gk.  vapfcooriKos,  benumbing. 
—  Gk.  vapKooj,  I  benumb ;  vapfcdoo,  I  grow 
numb.  —  Gk.  yaptcr],  numbness,  orig.  con- 
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traction ;  put  for  avdpKrj,  i.  e.  contraction. 
See  Snare. 

narcissus,  a  flower.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
narcissus.  —  Gk.  vdpraaaos ;  named  from 
its  narcotic  properties. 

Nard,  an  unguent.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.  — Pers. 

—  Skt.)  F.  nard.  —  L.  nardus.  —  Gk.  vdpdos, 
Mk.  xiv.  3.  —  Pers.  na^'d.  —  Skt.  nalada,  the 
Indian  spikenard.  —  Skt.  nal,  to  smell. 
Der.  spike-nard. 

Narration.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.  7tar ration.^ 
L.  acc.  narratio7iem,  a  tale.  —  L.  narratus, 
pp.  of  nam'are,  to  relate,  lit.  to  make  known. 

—  L.  narus,  g7ia7'us,  knowing,  acquainted 
with.  —  V  GNA,  to  know;  see  Know. 

Narrow.  (E.)  M.  E.  narowe,  narewe, 
narwe.  A.  S.  nearu,  narrow,  closely  drawn. 
Allied  to  Snare,  Nerve,  Narcotic.  ^  Not 
allied  to  near. 

Narwhal,  sea-unicorn.  (Scand.)  Dan. 
Swed.  na7'whal ;  Icel.  ndhvalr,  a  narwhal. 
The  lit.  sense  is  ‘  corpse-whale ;  ’  the  fish 
being  (often)  of  a  pallid  colour.  —  Icel. 
nd-r,  corpse ;  hvalr,  whale. 

Nasal ;  see  Nose. 

Nascent;  see  Natal. 

Nasturtium ;  see  Nose. 

Nasty.  (Scand.)  ¥ ormerly  dlso  n ashy ; 
see  Mau-lave  in  Cot.  Put  for  snasky,  an 
initial  s  being  lost.  —  Swed.  dial,  naskug, 
nasty,  dirty,  also  spelt  snaskig ;  Swed. 
S7tuskig,  nasty. —  Swed.  dial,  snaska,  to  eat 
like  a  pig,  be  slovenly ;  Dan.  sfiaske,  to 
eat  like  a  pig.  +  Low  G.  nask,  nasty; 
Norw.  nask,  greedy,  naska,  to  champ.  Al¬ 
lied  to  Snatch. 

Natal,  belonging  to  one’s  birth.  (F. — 
L.)  F.  natal  (O.  F.  ndel^.^^Y.  7iatahs.-» 
L.  7tatus  (for  g7iatus),  born  (cf.  Gk.  fcaoi- 
'^v'qros,  a  blood  relation)  ;  pp.  of  7tasci,  to 
be  born.  -  y  GAN,  to  beget.  See  Kin. 

cognate.  (L.)  L.  co-gnatus,  allied  by 
birth. —  L.  co-  (for  cum),  together;  g7iaius, 
born,  old  form  of  natus. 

impregnate,  to  render  pregnant.  (L.) 
From  pp.  of  L.  i77ip7'cegna7'e,  to  impregnate. 

-  L.  i77i-  (for  m\  in;  prccg7iare'^,  for 
which  see  pregnant  (below). 

innate,  in-bom.  (L.)  L.  i7i7tatus,  in¬ 
born. -L.  m,  in  ;  natus,  born  ;  see  Natal. 

naive,  artless.  (F.  —  L.)  ¥.natve,iQm. 
of  7icLif,  native,  natural.  —  L.  77atiuus,  native. 

—  L.  flatus,  born  ;  see  Natal, 
nascent,  springing  up.  (L.)  ^  L.  na- 

sce7it-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  nasci,  to  be 
born,  arise,  spring  up,  inceptive  verb  with 
pp.  natus  (above). 
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nation.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  7iation.-^  —  L. 
7iationcm^  acc.  of  ^latio,  a  nation.  —  L. 
natus,  born. 

native.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  7iatif,  'native;* 
Cot.  —  L.  7iatiutis,  natural.  —  L.  7iatuSj 
born. 

nature.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  7iatu7'e,  ••'L.  7ia- 
tiu'a,  nature. —  L.  7iatus,  bom. 

pregnant,  fruitful,  with  child.  (F. — 
L.)  O.  F.  p7'eg7ta7it,  'pregnant,  pithy;* 
Cot.  —  L.  prceg7ia7ite7}t,  acc.  of  p7'cegnaiis, 
jDregnant.  P7'ceg7ia7is  has  the  form  of  a 
pres.  part,  of  an  obs.  verb  p7'(Eg7iare  *,  to 
be  before  a  birth,  to  be  about  to  bear. — 

L.  p7'CBj  before ;  g7iare  *,  to  bear,  of  which 
the  pp.  g7iatus  or  7iattis  is  used  as  the  pp. 
of  7tasci,  to  be  born. 

preternatural.  (L.)  From  L. 
beyond ;  and  Tiattu'al,  adj.  from  7tature. 

supernatural.  (L.)  From  L.  super, 
beyond,  and  7iatu7'al,  adj.  from  7tatU7'e. 
Nation,  Native,  Nature ;  see  Natal. 
Naught;  see  No  (i). 

Nauseous,  Nautical;  see  Nave  (2). 
Nautilus,  Naval;  see  Nave  (2). 
Nave  (i),  the  hub  of  a  wheel.  (E.) 

M.  E.  7zatie  =  A.  S.  7zafu,  ziafa.-^ 
Du.  Tiaaf,  Icel.  ndf,  Dan.  nav^  Swed.  7iaf, 
G.  iiabe\  Skt.  Ttdbhi,  the  nave  of  a  wheel, 
navel,  centre,  boss,  from  ziabh^  to  burst 
out.  (VNABH.) 

auger.  (E.)  Formerly  nauger,  a  tool 
for  boring  holes.  —  A.  S.  7iafegdr,  an  auger, 
lit.  nave-piercer,  for  boring  holes  in  the 
nave  of  a  wheel. —  A.  S.  7iafa,  a  nave;  gdr, 
a  piercer,  that  which  gores  ;  see  Gore  (3). 

navel.  (E.)  7iauel  {u  =  v)\  A.  S. 

7tafela,  navel ;  dimin.  of  7iafa,  nave  (or 
boss)  of  a  wheel  (above). + Du.  ziavel,  Icel. 
7iajli,  Dan.  Tzavle,  Swed.  7iajle,  G.  7iabel\ 
all  dimin.  forms  ;  see  above. 

Nave  (2),  the  body  of  a  church.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  7ief,  a  ship,  also  the  body  of  a  church ; 
by  the  common  similitude  which  likened 
Christ’s  church  to  a  ship.  —  L.  7iatie77ij  acc. 
of  7iauis,  a  ship.  +  Gk.  vavs,  a  ship,  Skt. 
7za2z.  (V  SNU.) 

nauseous.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  7iauseosus, 
adj.,  from  7iausea,  sea-sickness.  —  Gk.  vavaia, 
sea-sickness.  —  Gk.  vavs,  a  ship. 

nautical.  (L.  —  Gk.)  From  L.  7iauticus, 
nautical.  —  Gk.  vavTiKos,  pertaining  to  ships. 
-Gk.  vav-s,  a  ship. 

nautilus,  a  shell-fish.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L. 
7iautilus.  —  Gk.  vavTiXos,  a  sea-man  ;  also 
the  nautilus  (from  its  sailing).  — Gk.  vav-s, 
ship. 


1  naval.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  7taval.  —  L.  7iaualis^ 
belonging  to  ships.  —  L.  nauis,  a  ship. 

navigable,  that  can  be  traversed  by 
j  ships.  (F.  — L.)  ¥.  Tiavigable."^!^.  Tiauiga- 

bilis.^'L.  Tiauigare,  to  navigate.  —  L.  Tiaui-, 
crude  form  of  nauis,  a  ship;  -igare,  for 
age  re,  to  drive. 

navigation.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  navigation, 
sailing.  —  L.  acc.  7iauigatio7ie7n  \  from  pp. 
of  L.  7tauiga7'e  (above). 

navy,  a  fleet.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  7iavie. 

—  O.  F.  navie,  orig.  a  single  ship.  —  L. 
nauia,  a  vessel.  —  L.  naui-s,  a  ship. 

Nay;  see  No  (i). 

Nazarite,  a  Jew  who  made  vows  of 
abstinence,  &c.  (Heb. ;  with  Gk.  suffixi) 
Heb.  7tdzar,  to  separate  oneself,  vow, 
abstain ;  with  suffix  •‘ite  ( =  L.  -ita,  Gk. 

-ITTJS). 

Neap;  see  Nip. 

Near ;  see  Nigh. 

Neat  (i),  black  cattle,  an  ox.  (E.)  M.E. 
neet,  both  sing,  and  pi.  A.  S.  7zedt,  pi. 
nedt,  cattle,  -j*  Icel.  7zaut,  pi.  naut,  cattle ; 
M.  H.  G.  7zdz,  7Z0SS,  cattle,  p.  So  named  from 
their  usefulness  and  employment ;  from  pt. 
t.  of  A.  S.  7ze6ta7z,  zziStazz,  to  use,  employ ; 
cf.  Icel.  7zj6ta,  G.gezziessen,  Goth,  zzizitazz,  to 
enjoy,  get  benefit  from.  Cf.  Lithuan. 
nazidd,  usefulness,  Skt.  zzazzd,  to  be  pleased. 
(V  NUD.)  Der.  zzeat-hez'd. 

Neat  (2),  tidy.  (F.  — L.)  F.  net,  masc., 
7zette,  fern.,  neat,  pure.  — L.  nitidus,  shining, 
neat.  —  L.  zzitez'e,  to  shine. 

net  (2),  clear  of  all  charges.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  7zet,  pure;  hence,  free  (above). 

Neb,  beak,  bill,  nose ;  see  Snap. 
Nebula,  a  little  cloud.  (L.)  L.  zzebzda, 
+  Gk.  dimin.  of  vk<pos,  cloud,  mist ; 

Skt.  fzabhas,  sky,  ssther,  from  nabh,  to  burst 
(from  the  bursting  of  rain  -  clouds).  (^ 
NABH.)  See  Nave  (i). 

Necessary.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  zzeeessaire. 

—  L.  7zecessarius,  needful.  —  L.  necesse,  neut. 
adj.,  necessary.  Perhaps  allied  to  zzazicisci, 
to  get. 

Neck.  (E.)  yi.F,  nekke.  A.S.  hzzecca, 
neck,  orig.  nape  of  the  neck,  -f-  Du.  7zek, 
Icel.  kzzakki,  Dan.  7zakke,  Swed.  nacke,  G, 
7zacke7z,  O.  H.  G.  hzzach,  nape  of  the  neck, 
back  of  the  head.  p.  Orig.  sense  ‘  bump  ’  or 
projection  ;  allied  to  F.  7zziqzie,  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  to  E.  Knuckle.  See  Nape. 

Necromancy,  divination  by  communion 
with  the  dead.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  nigz'o^ 
77za7zcie  (since  altered).  — O.  F.  nigz'ozzzazzce, 

‘  nigromancy,  conjuring,  the  black  art ;  * 


nectar. 
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Cot.  —  Low  L.  nigroinantia,  corrupt  form 
of  L.  necromantia.  —  Gk.  i/e«po/xai/T€ta,  ne¬ 
cromancy.  —  Gk.  v€Kp6-s,  a  corpse  ;  ixavreia, 
prophetic  power,  p.  Gk.  vetcpos  is  from 
v€Kvs,  a  corpse ;  cf.  L.  necare^  to  ki  . 
f  a/  NAK.)  Gk.  fiavT^a  is  from  fiavris,  a 
s^r,  lit.  thinker.  (V  MAN  )  Necro¬ 
mancy  was  called  ‘  the  black  ait  owing 
to  a  popular  etymology  from  L.  nigCTj 
black  ;  cf.  the  Low  L.  nigromanha. 

ISTectar.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  nectar.  -  Gk. 
yefcrap,  the  drink  of  the  gods.  ^ 

NTeed.  (E.)  yi.Y..need,  K.S.  nedymed, 
nyd.  orig.  compulsion.  +  Du.  nood,  Icel. 
naU^,  Dan.  Swed.  nod^  Goth,  nauths,  y. 
7toth.  Allied  to  Russ,  nyjda,  need, 
to  force  ;  Skt.  nud,  to  drive,  (y  N  U.) 
Needle ;  see  Snare. 

Neese ;  see  Sneeze. 

Nefarious;  see  Fate. 

N egation,  denial.  (F . — L.)  F .  negation, 

—  L.  acc.  negationemy  denial. —  L.  negatus^ 
pp.  of  negare,  to  deny ;  opposed  to  aierp  to 
affirm.  Due  to  not;  and  some  form 
akin  to  aiere,  to  affirm ;  see  No  (i  j.  Aiere 
is  allied  to  Gk.  I  say,  Skt.  ah,  to 
speak,  (y  AGH.) 

abnegate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  ab- 

ne^are.  to  deny.  ^  ^  -c' 

deny.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  demen.  —  O.  F. 

denier,  earlier  form  deneier.  -  L.  de-negare, 

to  deny  fully.  j  /c  t  ^ 

renegade,  renegado.  (bpan.  — 

Span,  renegado,  an  apostate,  one  who  has 
denied  the  faith ;  orig.  pp.  of  rcnegar,  to 
forsake  the  faith.  -  L.  re,  again ;  negare, 

to  deny.  j  t  ^  t 

runagate,  a  vagabond.  (F.  —  D.) 
corruption  of  M.  E.  renegat,  an  apostate, 
villain  ;  Ch.  C.  T.  5353-  [The  corruption 
was  due  to  a  popular  etymology  from 
runne  a  gate  =  run  on  the  road,  hence,  to 
be  a  vagabond.]  —  O.  F.  renegat,  ‘arene- 
gadoe;*  Cot.  -  Low  L.  PP- 

renegare,  to  deny  again,  forsake  the  faith. 
—  L.  re,  again  ;  negare. 

Neglect,  Negligence;  see  Legend. 
Negotiate,  to  do  business.  (L.)  From 
pp,  of  L.  negotiare,  to  do  business.  —  L. 
negotium,  business;  compounded  of  nec, 
not,  and  otium,  leisure. 

Negro ;  see  Nigrescent. 

Negus.  (E.)  A  beverage  invented  by 
Colonel  Negus  (one  of  a  Norfolk  family) 

in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

Neif,  Neaf,  the  first.  (Scand.)  M.  D. 
tteuc  {u  =  dat.  case.  ■■  Icel.  hneji,  fist  3 


Swed.  ndfve,  Dan.  nceve.  Lit.  'closed  hand ; 
allied  to  Gk.  KvdfnrTeLV,  to  crook,  bend. 

Neigh.  (E.)  M.  E.  ne^en.  A.  S.  hncRgan, 
to  neigh  ;  an  imitative  vfOxd.,-\-lcQ\.gneggja, 
hneggja,  gndgga,  'Daxi.  gnegge,  O.  Du. 

neyen,  to  neigh.  tit  -o 

nag  (2),  a  horse.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E. 

nagge.  -  O.  Du.  negghe,  negge,  a  small 
horse,  lit.  'neigher.*  From  the  verb  above. 
Neighbour;  see  Nigh  and  Boor. 
Neither  ;  see  No  (1). 

Nemesis  ;  see  Nomad.  ^ 

Neology,  Neophyte,  Neoteric ;  see 

Nepenthe,  Nepenthes,  a  drug  which 
lulled  sorrow.  (Gk.)  Gk.  an 

epithet  of  a  soothing  drug  (in  Hom^) , 
neut.  of  yijTrereijs,  free  from  sorrow  -  Gk. 
vr\-,  neg.  prefix;  TrevOos,  grief,  allied  to  Trados. 

See  No  (i)  and  Pathos. 

Nephew.  (F.  -  L.)  M.E.  neueu  ( =  neveu). 

—  O.  F.  neveu,  *  a  nephew ;  Cot.  —  L. 
nepotem,  acc.  of  nepos,  a  grandson,  also  a 
nephew.  +  Skt.  napdt,  a  grandson ;  A.  b. 
nefa,  a  nephew  ;  G.  neffe,  nephew.  Der. 
nepot-ism,  favouritism  to  relations,  from 

L.  nepot-,  stem  of  nepos. 

niece.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  nece,  neyce.  •- 
O.  F.  niece  (F.  niece').  —  Low  L.  neptia,  a. 
niece. -L.  neptis,  a  grand-daughter,  niece; 
used  as  fern,  of  L.  nepos  (above). 

Nereid,  a  sea-nymph.  (L.  -  Gk.)  ^  G. 
Nereid;  stem  of  Nereis.  -  Gk.  N??pcis,  a 
daughter  oiNereus  (Gk.  N/;p€us),  an  ancient 

sea-god.  —  Gk.  vrypos,  wet.  (ySNU.) 

aneroid,  dry,  applied  to  a  barometer 
having  no  liquid  mercury  in  it.  (  •) 

Coined  from  Gk.  d-,  not;  vripo-s,  wet; 
ethos,  form,  kind. 

Nerve;  see  Snare.  x-  r 

Nesh,  tender,  soft.  (E.)  M.  E.  nesh. 

A.  S.  hncesc,  hnesc,  soft.+Goth.  hnaskwus, 

soft,  tender.  ,  o 

Ness,  a  promontory.  (E.)  Seen  m 

Sheer-ness,  &c.  A.  S.  headland.  + 

Icel.  nes,  Dan.  nces,  Swed.  tias.  Perhaps 

allied  to  Nose.  .  ■  n„ 

Nest.  (E.)  M.  E.  and  A.  S.  nest.  +  Du. 

nest,  Swed.  ndste,  G.  ny,  Bret.  ?r«rz.  Ins 
and  Gael,  nead,  L.  nidus  \ 

Lithuan.  lizdas  (for  mzdas  ),  Skt.  ntda,  a 
nest,  a  den.  p.  Orig.  ‘  a  place  to  go  to 
or  ‘  resort ;  ’  cf.  Gk.  vou-tos,  a  return  home, 
=  to  dwell,  Skt.  nas.  to 

£To  to.  (V  NAS.)  Der.  mst-te,  frequent, 
form,  orig.  ‘  to  frequent  a  nest’  or  resort; 
nest-l-ing. 
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'Net  (i),  an  implement  for  catching  fish. 
(E.)  A.  S.  net,  nett.  Du.  net,  Icel.  Dan. 
net,  Swed.  ndt,  Goth,  nati,  G.  7ietz.  Prob. 
allied  to  Skt.  7iada,  a  river. 

Net  (2),  clear  of  all  charges :  see 
Neat  (2). 

Nether,  lower.  (E.)  M.  E.  nethere. 
A.  S.  neo'Sera,7teo^ra,  nether;  a  comp.  adj. 
due  to  ndSe7',  adv.,  downward,  also  a  compar. 
form.  To  be  divided  as  neo-'6e7'a,  ni-^er, 
the  suffix  -"^er  being  comparative,  as  in 
o-ther,  nei-tJier  (cf.  Gk.  -repos,  Skt.  -taro). 
We  find  Skt.  ni-ta^'din,  adv.,  excessively, 
continually,  grammatically  a  comp,  form 
from  ni,  downward,  into.+Icel.  ^le^^d,  adj., 
7te%arr,  adv. ;  Dan.  7ieder-  (in  comp.), 
whence  7ted,  downward ;  Swed.  7iedre,  G. 
7iieder,  nether.  Der.  7tether-7nost ,  corrup¬ 
tion  of  A.  S.  7ti^e77iesta  ( =  7ii-^e-77i-est-d) ; 
here  7ti  (i.e.  down)  is  the  base,  -^e-77i  = 
Aryan  -ta-77ia  (as  in  L.  op-ti-7mid),  and  -est 
is  the  usual  A.  S.  superlative  suffix. 

beneath.  (E.)  M.  E.  be7iethe.  A.  S. 
be7ieo^a7t,  prep,  below.  —  A.  S.  be-,  by ; 
7ieo%a7i,  adv.  below,  an  unoriginal  form 
suggested  by  7teo^e7'a,  nether. 

Nettle.  (E.)  M.  E.  7ietle.  A.  S.  netele, 
7ietle,  a  dimin.  form.  +  Du.  7tetel,  Dan.  nelde 
(for  7iedle'^),  Swed.  7idssla  (for  7idtla^), 
G.  nessel.  The  simple  form  appears  in 
O.  H.  G.  7iazza,  Gk.  Kvibr],  a  nettle,  allied 
to  Kvah-aXkeiv ,  to  scratch.  Orig.  sense 
‘scratcher’  or  ‘stinger.’  (Base  HNAT  = 
Aryan  KNAD.) 

nit,  egg  of  a  louse ;  a  louse.  (E.)  M.  E. 
7iite,  a  nit,  also  a  louse  ;  A.  S.  h7iitu.  Orig. 
that  which  attacks  or  stings,  from  A.  S. 
h7iitan,  to  gore  (Icel.  h7iita,  to  strike),  -f 
Du.  7ieet,  Icel.  7iitr,  Dan.  g7iid,  Swed. 
g7iet,  G.  niss,  Russ.  g7iida,  a  nit,  Gk. 
Kovis  (stem  Kovib-)  (Base  HNIT,  from 
HNAT. ) 

Neuralgia ;  see  Snare. 

Neuter,  Never;  see  No  (i). 

New;  see  Now. 

Newel ;  see  Nucleus. 

Newfangled,  News  ;  see  Now. 

Newt,  a  kind  of  lizard.  (E.)  The  ini¬ 
tial  7t  is  unoriginal ;  a  newt  stands  for  a7z 
ewt.  M.  E.  7iewte ;  also  ezvte,  which  is  a 
contraction  of  M.  E.  evete.  —  A.  S.  efeta,  a 
lizard.  Orig.  sense  ‘  water-animal.’  The 
base  ef-  =  Skt.  ap,  water,  Lithuan.  tippis, 
a  stream ;  cf.  Lithuan.  nppitakis,  adj.,  that 
which  goes  in  the  water,  as  sb.,  a  trout. 
Next  ;  see  Nigh. 

Nib  ;  see  Snap, 


Nibble ;  see  Nip. 

Nice,  fastidious,  delicious.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  nice,  foolish,  simple,  later  fastidious, 
and  lastly  delicious.  —  O.  F.  nice,  lazy, 
simple ;  orig.  ignorant.  —  L.  nesciu77i,  acc. 
of  nescius,  ignorant.  —  L.  ne,  not ;  sci-re,  to 
know.  See  No  (i)  and  Science. 

Niche;  see  Muscle. 

Nick  (i),  a  small  notch ;  see  Notch. 
Nick  (2),  the  devil.  (E.)  A  name  taken 
from  our  old  mythology.  A.  S.  7ticor,  a 
water-sprite,  hobgoblin.  +  Icel.  7tykr,  Dan. 
ndk,  nisse,  Swed.  ndcken,  G.  nix,  a  water- 
goblin. 

Nickel,  a  grayish  white  metal.  (G.— 
Gk.  ?)  G.  7iickel,  nickel ;  kupferziickel, 
nickel  of  copper.  Kupfer-nickel  meant 
'copper  of  Nicholas  or  Nichol,’  a  name 
given  in  derision,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
base  ore  of  copper  (Webster).  If  so,  then 
nickel  is  from  Gk.  Ni/roAdos,  Nicholas 
(Acts  vi.  5). 

Nicknack;  see  Knickknack. 
Nickname ;  see  Eke. 

Nicotian,  belonging  to  tobacco.  (F.) 
O.  F.  Nicotiane,  'Nicotian,  tobacco,  first 
sent  into  France  by  Nicot  in  1560;’  Cot. 
Nicot  is  a  personal  name. 

Niece;  see  Nephew. 

Niggard,  a  miser.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
7iigard;  where  the  suffix  -a7'd  is  of  F. 
origin  (  =  0.  H.  G.  kart,  hard).  We  also 
find  M.  E.  nigun,  a  niggard,  and  niggish, 
adj.,  stingy.  —  Icel.  Jmdggr,  niggardly,  Swed. 
njugg.  niggardly,  scanty. 

Nigh.  (E.)  M.E.  7teh,  neiJi,  7tey.  A.  S. 
nedh,  nek,  nigh;  adj.,  adv.,  and  prep.-|- 
Du.  7ta,  adv.,  Icel.  7id-  (as  in  7id-btii,  a 
neighbour),  (ioth.  nehw,  nehwa,  adv.,  G. 
7iahe,  adj.,  7iach,  prep.,  nigh.  Closely  allied  to 
QiO\di.ga7iohs,  sufficient,  and  to  E.  Enough. 
The  sense  is  'that  which  reaches  to,’  or 
'that  which  suffices.’  (>y^NAK.) 

near,  nigh.  (E.)  Now  used  as  a  posi¬ 
tive,  but  orig.  the  comparative  of  7iigh. 
[The  form  nearer  is  a  double  comparative.] 
M.  E.  7ierre,  adj.,  7ier,  adv.,  nigher ;  A.  S. 
7iedr,  comparative  adv.  from  nedh,  nigh. 
-|-Icel.  7icer,  adv.,  both  positive  and  com¬ 
parative,  orig.  the  latter. 

neighbour.  (E.)  M.  E.  neigkebour\ 
A.  S.  7iedhgebiir  or  nedhbur.^  K.  S.  7iedh, 
nigh ;  bur,  or  gebiir,  a  husbandman,  the 
same  word  as  Du.  boer,  a  boor.  See  Boor. 
+G.  7iachbar,  M.  H.  G.  7idchbur\  from 
ndch,  nigh,  btir,  a  husbandman, 
next,  nighest.  (E.)  M.  E.  next  or 
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nehest,  superl.  of  neh,^  nigh ;  A.  S.  nehstf 
superl.  of  neh,  nedh,  nigh. 

I^'ight.  (E.)  M.  E.  night,  nilit.  A.  S. 
niht,  ncht,  ncciht.’^^'^-  G.  ndcht,  Icel.  ncitt, 
Dan.  nat,  Swed.  7iatt,  Goth,  nahts.-^'^. 
nos,  Irish  nochd,  Lithuan.  nciktis,  Russ. 
noche,  L.  nox  (stem  noct-),  Gk.  vv^  (stem 
VVKT-  ),  Skt.  7takta.  Lit.  Mead’  time;  cf. 
Skt.  nashtd,  lost,  invisible,  dead ;  L.  nccare, 
to  kill.  (-^NAK.) 

benighted.  (E.)  Pp.  of  rare  verb  be- 
night,  to  obscure. 

nightingale.  (E.)  VI.  Y..  nightingale, 
earlier  nightegale  (the  n  having  been  in¬ 
serted)  ;  A.  S.  nihtegale,  —  A.  S.  nihte,  gen. 
of  7iiht,  night ;  gale,  a  singer,  from  galan, 
to  sing.  Lit.  '  singer  by  night.’  So  also 
Du.  nachtegaal,  Dan.  nattergal,  Swed. 
naktengal,  G.  nachtigall,  O.  H.  G.  nahta- 
gala.  See  Y ell. 

nightmare,  an  incubus.  (E.)  M.  E. 
nightemaTe.  From  A.  S.  7iiht,  night ;  7nara, 
a  nightmare,  incubus,  lit.  '  a  crusher,’  from 
y'MAR,  to  crush.  See  Mar.  \Mara  is 
quite  distinct  from  A.  S.  niei'e,  a  mare,  but 
the  two  have  been  confused  in  Du,  nachu- 
meTnie,  a  nightmare.3^“Icel.  maTa,  Swed. 
mara,  Dan.  mare.  Low  G.  moor,  O.  H.  G. 
7Jia7'a,  mar',  all  with  the  sense  of  incubus 
or  crushing  weight  on  the  breast. 

nightshade,  a  plant.  (E.)  A.  S.  mht- 
scadu.^  h..  S.  niht,  night;  scadu,  shade; 
prob.  because  thought  to  be  evil,  and 
loving  night. 

nocturn,  a  service  of  the  church.  (F.— 
L.)  F.  nocturne,  a  nocturn;  orig.  noc¬ 
turnal.  “Low  L.  noctur7ia,  a  nocturn;  fern. 
ofL.  noctu7'nus,  nocturnal.  Put  for  noci- 
tur-nus  * ;  from  noct-,  crude  form  of  nox, 

.  T  \  T7 

Nigrescent,  growing  black.  (L.)  From 
stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  nigrescere,  tc  grow 
black,  inceptive  of  nigrere,  to  be  black.  - 
L.  nigr-,  for  itiger,  black.  Lit.  ‘  night¬ 
like  ;  ’  cf.  Skt.  7tif,  night,  allied  to  nakta, 

night;  see  Night. 

negro.  (Span.  —  L.)  Span,  negro. 
nigrum,  acc.  of  niger,  black. 

Nimble,  active.  (E.)  M.  E.  iiimel ;  the 
b  is  excrescent.  Lit.  ‘ready  to  catch;’ 
from  A.  S.  nim-a7t,  to  catch,  take,  seize ; 
with  suffix  -ol,  as  in  sproec-ol,  talkative. 
We  actually  find  A.  S.  nufiiol  or  7tumul, 
taking,  seizing,  or  quick  at  taking.  Cf. 
Icel.  ne7na,  Goth,  nlman,  G.  itelunen,  to 
take.  (VNAM.) 

benumb.  (E.)  M.  E.  he7i07ne,  orig.  a 


pp,  with  the  sense  of  ‘benumbed’  or  ‘de¬ 
prived  of.’  —  A.  S.  be-,  prefix,  lit.  ‘  by ;  ’ 
nu7nen,  pp.  of  nmian,  to  take ;  see  below. 

numb.  (E.)  M.  E.  nome,  no7nen,  pp. 
seized,  taken,  caught  with,  overpowered, 
deprived  of  sensation.  Pp.  of  M.  E.  nimen 
(A.  S.  ni77ian^,  to  take ;  see  3Srimble.+ 
Icel.  7iuminn,  bereft,  pp.  of  nema^  to  take. 
Nine.  (E.)  M.  E.  77ine,  where  the  final 
-e  is  a  pi.  suffix,  and  7iin-  is  for  nne7t,  nine 
(Layamon).  A.  S.  nig07t,  7tigen,  nine.-f 
Du.  negen,  Icel.  niu,  Dan.  ni,  Sw.  mo,  G. 
neufi,  Goth,  niun,  W.  naw,  Ir.  7iaoi,  L. 
noue77i,  Gk.  kwia  (^  =  €-yef-d),  Skt.  7ia'i)an, 
nine. 

nones,  the  9th  day  before  the  ides.  (L.) 
From  L.  7io7ia,  ninth  (i.  e.  ninth  day),  fern, 
of  nonus,  ninth.  Put  for  nouwi-tis  * ;  from 
7ioue7n,  nine. 

noon,  mid-day.  (L.)  Orig.  the  9th 
hour  or  3  p.m.,  but  afterwards  the  time  of 
the  church-service  called  no7ies  was  shifted 
to  mid-day.  We  find  A.  S.  7i6n-tid  (lit. 
noon-tide),  the  ninth  hour,  Mk.  xv.  33'  “ 

I  L.  nona,  i.  e.  ninth  hour,  fern,  of  7idnus, 
ninth  (above). 

November.  (L.)  L.  Nouemher,  the 
ninth  month  of  the  Roman  year.  —  L.  7i07iem, 
nine. 

nunebion,  a  luncheon.  (Plybrid;  L. 
and  E.)  The  ending  is  confused  with  that 
of  luncheon.  M.  E.  7ioneche7iche  (for  no7ie- 
sche7tche),  Riley,  Memorials  of  London, 
p.  265;  lit.  a  ‘noon-drink,’  to  accompany 
the  no7ie77iete  or  ‘noon-meat.’ —  M.  E.  7io7ie, 
noon ;  schenche,  a  pouring  out  of  drink.  — 
A.  S.  non,  noon  (of  L.  origin,  as  above)  ; 
sce7ica7t,  to  pour  out  drink,  p.  The  A.  S. 
scencan  is  lit.  ‘  to  pour  out  through  a  pipe  ; 
derived  from  A.  S.  scanc,  a  shank,  hollow 
bone,  pipe ;  see  Shank. 

Ninny,  a  simpleton.  (Ital.)  Ital.  7tmno, 
a  child  (Diez).  Cf.  Span.  7imo,  a  child, 
one  of  little  experience.  —  Ital.  7tt7t7ia,  a 
lullaby,  nurse’s  song  to  lull  children  to 
sleep,  also  written  naiJiia.  Of  imitative 
origin. 

Nip.  (E.)  M.  E.  nippen,  put  for 
knippe7t ;  see  G.  Douglas,  Prol.  to  JYn. 
xii.  1.  94.  Not  in  A.  S.  Du.  hiijpen,  Xo 
pinch,  Jz7iippe7i,  to  snap  ;  Dan.  hiibe,  Sw. 
k7tipa,  G.  k7teifen,  k7ieipen,  to  pinch.  Also 
Lithuan.  Z77yhti,  Z7iypti,  to  nip.  (Base 
KNIB  or  KNIP.) 

knife.  (E.)  M.  E.  knif,  pi.  kniues 
(with  u  =  V).  A.  S.  cnif,  a  knife,  lit.  an 
instrument  for  nipping  or  cutting  off ;  see 
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above.  Du.  hiijf,  Icel.  knifr,  Dan.  k7iiv, 
Swed.  hiif,  prov.  G.  kneif,  (Cf.  F.  ca7iif, 
Irom  G. ) 

neap,  scanty,  very  low ;  said  of  a  tide. 
(E.)  M.  E.  7zeej;>;  A.  S.  7ie/.  A.  S.  7i//> 
stands  for  A77/p,  as  shewn  by  Icel.  hneppr 
or  7teppr,  scanty.  Cf.  also  Dan.  k7iap, 
scanty,  strait,  narrow,  kTtap  or  neppe,  adv., 
scarcely.  Grig,  sense 'pinched.*  Allied  to 
Nip. 

nibble.  (E.)  Lit.  '  to  nip  often  ;  *  the 
frequent,  of  7iip,  to  pinch  off  the  end  of 
grass,  &c.  +  Low  G.  TtibbelTt,  kriibbebt,  to 
nibble,  to  gnaw  slightly.  (Cf.  dibble  from 
dip.) 

Nipple ;  see  Snap. 

Nit ;  see  Nettle. 

Nitre.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.  -  Arab.)  F.  Ttitre. 
■■  L.  7iit7'UPi.  — ■  Gk.  vLTpov.  ■-  Arab.  7iitTU7ty 
iiatT'im,  natron,  native  alkaline  salt. 
{Nitre  and  7iatro7i  are  doublets,  but  applied 
to  different  substances.)  Der.  7iit7'o-ge7i^ 
that^which  produces  nitre,  from  76?'-,  base 
of  yi'yveLv,  to  produce. 

No  (i),  a  word  of  refusal  or  denial.  (E.) 
M.  E.  7to]  A.  S.  7^d,  710,  adv.,  never,  no.  — 
A.  S.  ne,  not ;  d,  ever  (a  word  superseded 
by^  aye,  which  is  of  Scand.  origin),  p. 

ith  A.  S.  Tze,  not,  cf.  Goth.  Tzi,  Russ,  ne, 
Irish,  Gael.  W.  7ii,  L.  ne  (in  7i07z-7ze),  Skt. 
7za,  not ;  all  from  a  base  NA,  not. 

naught,  nought.  (E.)  M.  E.  naught. 
A.  S.  ndwiht,  also  ndht.^A.S.  nd,  not 
(above)  ;  wiht,  a  whit ;  see  Whit.  Der. 
nazight-y  (lit.  naught-like,  worthless). 
Doublet,  not. 

nay.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  nay.^\z^\  nei, 
Dan.  nei,  Swed.  nej,  nay.  Negative  of 
Aye,  q.  v. 

neither.  (E.)  M.  E.  nether,  nother, 
nowther,  zzawther.  -  A.  S.  ndw'^er,  contr. 
form  of  ndhwce^er,  neither. —  A.  S.  nd,  not 
(above) ;  hwee'^er,  whether.  Thus  neither 
=^7zo -whether.  See  Either  (which  also 
contains  whether).  ^  It  should  rather  be 
7zother,  but  has  been  influenced  by  either. 
Doublet,  nor. 

neuter.  (L.)  L.  neuter,  neither  ,*  hence, 
sex-less.  —  L.  7ze,  not ;  uter,  whether ;  see 
Whether.  Der.  7zeutr-al,  &c. 

never.  (E.)  M.  E.  nezier  {zi  =  v). 
A.  S.  7zcefre,  -»  A.  S.  7ze,  not ;  cb/t^,  ever ; 
see  Ever. 

no  (2),  none.  (E.)  Short  for  7zo7ze 
(below).  Der.  no-body,  i.e.  none  body; 
it  took  the  place  of  M.  E.  zzo  mazz.  So  also 
no-thizzg. 
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non-,  prefix,  not.  (L.)  L.  zzon,  not ; 
orig.  not  one.  —  L.  ne,  not ;  U7tu77z,  one. 

nonage.  (l^.andY.^'L,.)  \.q.  nozz-age, 
minority.  So  also  zzon-cozzforzzzizzg,  non^ 
descript,  non-ezztity,  nozz-juror,  non-sense, 

7Z07Z-Suit. 

none.  (E.)  M.  E.  noon,  non.  A.  S. 
ndzu  —  A.  S.  ne,  not ;  dzz,  one.  Hence  zzo, 
as  in  no-thing,  zzo-body,  by  loss  of  final  n. 

nonpareil,  matchless.  (F.-L.)  F. 
7107Z,  not  ;  parezl,  equal.  —  L.  non,  not  ; 
Low  L.  pariculus,  equal,  double  dimin. 
from  par,  equal. 

nonplus.  (L.)  ‘To  be  at  a  nozzplus^ 
to  be  in  perplexity,  not  to  be  able  to 
proceed.  —  L.  non,  not ;  plzis,  more,  further. 

nor.  (E.)  M.  E.  nor,  short  for  nother ^ 
neither  ;  see  neither  (above). 

not  (i),  a  word  expressing  denial.  (E.) 
M.  E.  not,  short  form  of  nozight  ;  see 
naught  (above). 

not  (2),  I  know  not,  or  he  knows  not. 
(E.)  Obsolete.  M.  E.  zzot,  noot.  A.  S.  ndt. 
—  A.  S.  ne,  not ;  wdt,  I  know,  or  he  knows : 
see  Wit. 

nothing.  (E.)  Short  for  see 

none  (above). 

notwithstanding.  (E.)  M.  E. 
nozight  wzthstonding,  Gower,  C.  A.  ii.  18 1. 
From  zzaught  and  withstazzd. 
nought,  the  same  as  naught  (above), 
noway,  noways.  (E.)  The  older  form 
is  zzoways .  —  A.  S.  zzdzzes  weges,  by  no  way, 
the  gen.  case  used  adverbially.  See  none 
(above)  and  Way. 

nowhere.  (E.)  A.S.  ndhwcer.  -  A.  S.  nd, 
not ;  hwipr,  where.  See  No  (i)  and  Where. 

nowise.  (E.)  Short  for  in  no  wise, 
M.  E.  on  nozze  wise ;  where  none  is  d^t.  of 
M.  E.  noon,  none,  and  wise  is  dat  of  wise, 
a  way,  from  A.  S.  wise,  a  way.  See  none 
(above)  and  Wise,  sb. 

null,  invalid.  (L.)  L.  nullus,  none.  •— 
L.  zze,  not ;  ullus,  any,  short  for  uzzulus*, 
dimin.  of  zmzis,  one. 

No  (2),  none ;  see  No  (i). 

Noble.  (F.-L.)  Y.  7zoble.^\..nobilem, 
acc.  of  nobzlis,  well-known.  Put  for  gzzo- 
bzlzs*.^Y,  g7zo~,  base  of  noscere  (i.e.  gzzos^ 
cere),  to  know ;  allied  to  E.  Know.  Der. 
7zobil-i-ty ,  O.  F.  zzobzlztet,  L.  acc.  nobilita- 
tezzz.  Also  i-gzzoble  (below). 

acquaint.  (F.  —  L  )  M.  E.  acqzieynten, 
earlier  acozzitezz.  —  O.  F.  acointer,  acointier, 
to  acquaint  with.  •—  Low  L.  adcognitaz'e 
(Brachet).  —  L.  ad,  to ;  cogzzitus,  pp.  of  co- 
gzioscere,  to  know. 
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annotate,  to  make  notes  on.  (L.) 
From  pp.  of  L.  annotare,  to  make  notes  on. 

—  L.  an-  (for  ad),  to,  on ;  noiare,  to  mark, 
from  nota  ;  see  note  (below). 

binomial,  consisting  of  two  terms. 
(L.)  Badly  coined  from  L.  bi-,  double ; 
nom~en,  a  name ;  see  noun  (below). 

cognisance,  knowledge,  a  badge.  (F. 

—  L.)  Formerly  conisaunce.  —  O.  F.  con- 
7ioissance,  knowledge  ;  later  cognoissance.  — 
O.  F.  connoissant,  pres.  pt.  of  O.  F.  conostre, 
to  know.  —  L.  cognascere,  to  know.  —  L, 
CO-  (=  cum),  together,  fully;  gnoscere,  to 
know. 

cognition,  perception.  (L.)  From 
L.  cognitio.  —  L.  cogniius,  pp.  of  cognos¬ 
ce  re  (above). 

cognomen,  a  surname.  (L.)  L.  co¬ 
gnomen,  a  surname.  —  L.  co-  {cum),  with  ; 
gno77ien  =  no7nen,  a  name ;  see  noun 
(^below). 

connoisseur,  a  critical  judge.  (F.— 
L.)  F.  connaisseur,  formerly  connoisseur, 
a  knowing  one.  — G.  F.  con7ioiss-ant,  pres, 
pt.  of  O.  F.  co7iostre ;  see  cognisance 
above. 

denominate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
deno77dnare,  to  name.  —  L.  de,  down ; 
nominare,  to  name,  from  nomin-,  stem  of 
ti07nen,  a  name ;  see  noun  (below). 

denote.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.  denoter.^^'L,.  de- 
notare,  to  mark  out.  —  L.  de,  down ; 
7iotare,  to  mark,  from  nota,  a  mark.  See 
note  (below). 

incognito,  lit.  unknown.  (Ital.  —  L.) 
Ital.  incog7iito,  unknown. —  L.  hi-cognitus, 
not  known  ;  see  cognition  (above). 

ignoble.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ignoble,  not 
noble.  —  L.  i-gnobilis,  where  i-  =  m,  not ; 
see  I^oble  (above). 

ignominy,  disgrace.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
ig7i077iinie.  —  L.  igno7ninia.  —  L.  i-  (for 
in),  not ;  gno77ii7i-,  stem  of  g7i077ien,  old 
form  of  no77ien,  name,  fame;  see  noun 
(below). 

ignore,  to  disregard.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
ignorer.  —  L.  ignorare,  not  to  know.  —  L. 

(for  in),  not ;  and  base  gno-,  as  in  gno- 
scere  —  noscere,  to  know.  Der.  ignor-a7it, 
~ance  ;  also  ignora77ius,  lit.  we  are  ignorant 
of  that,  an  old  law-term. 

nomenclator,  one  who  names  things. 
CL.)  L.  nomenclator,  lit.  ‘  name-caller.’ 
—  L.  no7nen,  name  ;  calare,  to  call ;  see 
Calends. 

nominal.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  nominal.  — \u. 
nominaliSf  nominal ;  belonging  to  a  name. 


—  L.  no7ni7i-,  crude  form  of  nomen,  a  name ; 
see  noun  (below). 

nominate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
7t077iinare,  to  name.  —  L.  nomht-,  crude 
form  of  nomen  ;  see  noun  (below). 

notable.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  notable.  —  L. 
notabilis,  remarkable.  —  L.  notare,  to  mark. 

—  L.  nota,  a  mark;  see  note  (below), 
notary.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  notaire.  —  L. 

acc.  notarium  (from  notarius),  one  who 
makes  notes,  a  scrivener,  —  L.  nota,  a  note ; 
see  note  (below). 

note,  a  mark.  (F.  — L.)  F.  note.  —  \^. 
nota,  a  mark,  lit.  that  which  a  thing  is 
known.  Put  for  gnota^,  and  allied  to 
fiotus,  known,  pp.  of  noscere.  (For  the  short 
0,  cf.  L.  cog7iitus  =  cog7ibtus)  Der.  not-at- 
ion,  from  L.  notatio,  from  pp.  notatus ; 
and  see  not-able,  not-ary  above. 

notice.  (F.  — L.)  F.  notice.  — notitia, 
a  being  known,  knowledge.  —  L.  notus,  pp. 
of  noscere,  to  know. 

notify.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  notifier.  —  L. 
notijicare,  to  make  known.  —  L.  noti-,  for 
notus,  known ;  -Jicare,  for  facere,  to  make. 

notion.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  notion.  —  L.  acc. 
notione7n,  an  investigation,  a  notion. —  L. 
notus,  pp.  of  noscere,  to  know. 

notorious.  (L.)  From  L.  notorius, 
manifest.  —  L.  notor,  a  voucher,  witness.  — 
L.  pp.  notus,  known.  Der.  notori-e-ty, 
O.  F.  notoriete  (Cot.). 

noun,  the  name  of  a  thing.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  noun,  no7t,  nun  (F.  no7n),  a  name.  — 
L.  nomen,  a  name  ( —  gno-77ien  *)  ;  from 
{^noscere,  to  know. 

pronoun.  (F.  —  L.)  Coined  from  L. 
pro,  for ;  and  E.  noun.  Suggested  by  L. 
pro7i07nen,  a  pronoun. 

quaint,  neat,  odd.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
quemt,  also  quomt,  cohit,  commonly  with 
the  sense  of  ‘famous.’  —  O.  F.  coint, 
‘  quaint,  compt,  neat,  fine ;  ’  Cot.  —  L, 
cognitus,  well-known,  pp.  of  cognoscere,  to 
know  ;  see  cognisance  (above).  Confused 
with  L.  co7nptus,  neat,  pp.  of  cbmere,  to 
adorn  {  =  co-hnere  —  co7i-e77ie7'e) ',  esp.  in  h., 
but  the  M.  E.  word  keeps  to  the  L. 
cognitus.  Der.  ac-quaint  (above). 

recognise.  (F.  —  L.)  h  ormed  from  the 
sb.  recogiiisance  (Chaucer,  C.  T.  13260).— 
O.  F.  recoignisa7ice,  an  acknowledgment.— 
O.  F.  recognis-ant,  pres.  part,  of  recognoistre 
{¥.  reconnaU7'e).  —  L.  re-co-gnoscere,  to 
know  again.  See  cognisance  (above). 
Der.  recognit-ion  (from  L.  '^^.recognit-us). 
reconnoitre,  to  survey.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F. 
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recognoistre,  ‘  to  recognise,  to  take  a  precise 
view  of ;  Cot.  See  above. 

renown,  fame.  (F.  -  L.)  Put  for 
renowm.  M.  E.  renoun,  also  retwmee, 
renommee  (3  syllables).  -  F.  renom,  also 
re7i07nmey  renown;  we  also  find  O.  F. 
re7io7t  (i2th  cent.).  Cf.  Port.  re7to7}ie,  Span. 
7'e7i07nbre,  renown.  —  F .  re-,  again  ;  710771,  a 
name  (also  7io7?i77ie,  pp.  of  7to7?t77ier,  to 
name). —L.  re-,  again;  7i07?ie7i,  a  name; 
see  noun  (above). 

Nobody;  see  FTo  (i). 

Nock,  old  form  of  Notch. 

Noe  turn;  see  Night. 

Nod.  (E.)  M.  E.  Ttodden.  Not  in  A.  S. ; 
but  the  orig.  form  began  with  hn.  The 
orig.  sense  was  to  push,  beat,  shake.  Cf. 
Icel.  h7iy^ja,  a  rammer  for  beating  turf ; 
O.  H.  G.  h7i6to7i,  to  shake.  (Base  HNUD  ) 
Allied  to  Knock,  Nudge. 

ISloddle,  the  head;  see  Knot. 

Node,  a^  knot.  (L.)  L.  Ttodus,  a  knot. 
Put  for  ^7iodzis^;  cognate  with  Knot. 

denouement,  the  undoing  of  a  knot, 
(h .  L. )  F.  de7iozie77ie7it ,  sb.,  from  deziotier, 
to  undo  a  knot.  —  L.  dis-,  apart;  7todus,  a 
knot. 

Noggin,  a  wooden  cup;  see  Knack. 
Noise.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.  ?)  M.  E.  7toise,  •- 
r .  ^  7iozse,  O.  F.  7zose,  a  debate,  quarrel, 
noise.  Cf.  Prov.  rzozsa,  rzazisa,  tzzieiza. 

Eiez  holds  that  it  can  only  be  derived 
from  L.  izazisea,  sea-sickness,  disgust,  hence 
annoyance,  &c. ;  the  L.  word  being  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Gk.  See  Nausea.  7.  Some 
attempt  to  derive  it  from  L.  zzoxzci,  harm, 
put  for  Tzoxa,  harm  ;  see  Noxious  (Dis¬ 
puted  ;  see  Diez,  Scheler,  Littre.)  Der. 
7zozs-y, 

Noisome ;  see  Odium. 

Nomad,  wandering.  (Gk.)  Gk.  vofiab-, 
stem  of  vofias,  roaming  in  search  of  pasture. 

-  Gk  vo}x6s,  a  pasture,  allotted  abode.  - 
Gk.  i/eVaz/,  to  assign.  (yNAM.) 

nemesis.  (L. —Gk.)  L.  zzezzzesis.^G'k, 
V€f7€ais,  allotment,  retribution,  vengeance. 

-  Gk.  P€ix€Lv,  to  distribute, 
numismatic,  relating  to  coins.  (L.— 

Gk. )  Coined  from  L.  7zzi77zis77zat- ,  stem 
of  7zu77zis77za,  current  coin.-Gk.  voynayia, 
a  custom,  also  current  coin.  —  Gk.  vofii^eiv, 
to  adopt,  use  as  coin.  —  Gk.  voijlos,  usage. 

-  Gk.  ve^ieiv,  to  distribute.  Here  belongs 
the  suffix  -7zo77zy,  as  in  astro-7zo77zy ,  &c. 

Nomenelator,  Nominal;  see  Noble. 
"Non-,  /)7rjix,  not ;  see  No  (i). 

Nonce ;  see  One. 
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Nones ;  see  Nine. 

Nonpareil,  Nonplus;  see  No  (i). 
Nook.  (C.)  M.  E.  rzok',  Lowl.  Sc. 
7zeMk.  —  Irish  and  Gael,  tzizic,  a  comer,  nook. 
Noon ;  see  Nine. 

Noose,  a  slip-knot.  (F.  —  L.  ?)  In 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Orig.  doubtful; 
perhaps  from  O.  F.  tzozis,  pi.  of  tzou  (mod. 
F.  noezid),  a  knot.  —  L.  Tzodus,  a  knot. 
Wedgwood  cites  Languedoc  nozis-courezz, 
a  running  knot,  ziouzelut,  knotty.  It  can 
hardly  be  from  W.  nais,  Gael,  zzasg,  Irish 
zzasc,  Bret,  zzask,  a  band,  tie. 

Nor;  see  No  (i). 

Norrual,  according  to  rule.  (L.)  L. 
7zor77zalzs,  adj.  —  L.  zzorzzzcz,  a  carpenter’s 
square,  rule,  pattern.  For  gzzorzTzza^' i 
allied  to  Gnomon.  (y'GNA.) 

enormous,  great  beyond  measure.  (F. 
—  L.)  Formed  from  eno7'77z  (obsolete).— 
F.  ezzorzTze,  huge.  —  L.  ezzorzzzis,  out  of  rule, 
huge.  —  L.  e,  out ;  zzozyzza,  rule. 

Norman,  Norse;  see  North. 

North.  (E.)  A.  S.  zzor^.  Du.  zzoord, 
Icel.  zzor'Sr,  Dan.  Swed.  G.  itoz'd.  (Root 
unknown.) 

norse.  (Scand.)  Short  for  Norsk,  the 
Norw.  and  Dan.  spelling  of  Norse.  Icel. 
zzorskr,  Short  ioi  North-isk,  i.  e. 

North-ish. 

northern.  (E.)  A.  S.  noz'^ez'ii ;  cog¬ 
nate  with  O.  H.  G.  zzoz'dai'ozzz,  lit.  ^north- 
running,’  i.  e.  coming  from  the  north. 
Thus  the  suffix  -erzz  is  allied  to  Run.  Der. 
7zorth-er-ly,  put  for  north- erzz-ly. 

norman.  (F.  -  Scand.)  O.  F.  Nor- 
77za7zd,  ^Vi2C£i.  Nor77za7zd',  Icel.  Noz'^Szzza^r 
(=  Nor^77za7Z7zr),  pi.  Nor^zzzezzzz,  Lit. 

^  North-man.’ 

Nose.  (E.)  M.  E.  zzose.  A.  S.  izSszt.  -f- 
Du.  zzezis,  Icel.  zzos,  Dan.  zzcese,  Swed.  ndsa, 
G.  zzase,  Russ.  7zos\  Lithuan.  zzosis,  L. 
nasus,  Skt.  zzdsd.  Root  uncertain.  Der. 
7zose-gay ;  cf.  prov.  Y^.gay,  a  painted  picture 
in  a  book,  from  gay,  adj. 

nasal.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  nasal.  —  Low  L. 
zzasalzs,  belonging  to  the  nose.  —  L.  naszis, 
nose. 

nasturtium,  a  flower.  (L.)  Lit.  ^  nose- 
wring ;  ’  from  the  sharp  smell.  —  L.  zzastzir- 
tzzi77z,  cress ;  better  spelt  nastuzxizizzz.  —  L. 
7zas-zis,  nose;  torqziez'e,  to  twist,  torment; 
see  Torment. 

nostril.  (E.)  Nostril  =  nose-thzdll  or 
zzose-thzrl.  E.  zzosethzrl  A.  S.  zzds^yrl. 

-  A.  S.  nds-zi,  nose ;  fSyrel,  a  perforation, 
orifice ;  see  Thrill. 
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NOSOLOGY. 

nozzle,  a  snout.  (E.)  Formerly  nozh\ 
dimin.  of  7iose. 

nuzzle,  to  thrust  the  nose  in.  (E.) 
F ormerly  7iotislei  nosyll ;  a  frequent,  verb ; 
from  7tose,  sb. 

Nosology,  science  of  disease.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  voao-s,  disease ;  -\oyia,  from  Koyos, 
discourse,  from  Xeyeiv,  to  speak. 

Nostril;  see  Nose. 

Nostrum,  a  quack  medicine.  (L.)  L. 
nostru77iy  lit.  '  our  own,’  i.  e.  a  special  drug 
peculiar  to  the  seller.  Neut.  of  7iostcrf 
ours.  —  L.  Ttos,  we.  Cf.  Skt.  fias,  us. 

Not  (i).  Not  (2);  see  No  (i). 
Notable,  Notary;  see  Noble. 

Notch,  Nock,  an  indentation.  (O.  Low 
G.)  M.  E.  nokke.  -  O.  Du.  nock,  a  notch 
in  the  head  of  an  arrow ;  O.  Swed.  nocka, 
a  notch ;  Swed.  dial,  nokke,  nokk,  ^  The 
O.  Ital.  nocca,  a  nock,  is  of  Teut.  origin. 

nick  (i),  a  small  notch.  (O.  Low  G.) 
Nick  is  an  attenuated  form  of  nock,  the  old 
form  of  notch  (above).  So  also  tip  from 
top. 

Note,  Notice;  see  Noble. 

Nothing;  see  No  (i). 

Notify,  Notion,  Notorious;  see 
Noble. 

Notwithstanding;  see  No  (i). 
Nouch;  see  Ouch. 

Nought;  see  No  (i). 

Noun;  see  Noble. 

Nourish ;  see  Nutriment. 

Novel,  Novice  ;  see  Now. 
November ;  see  Nine. 

Now.  (E.)  M.  E.  710W,  710U,  nu ;  A.  S. 
mi.  +  L)an.  Swed. 

O.  H.  G.  Goth,  nu,  Skt.  nu^  nu.  Cf.  Gk. 
yv-v,  L.  nu-7ic. 

innovate,  to  introduce  something  new. 
(E.)  From  pp.  of  L.  innouare,  to  renew, 
make  new.  —  L.  in^  in;  nouus,  new;  see 
novel  (below). 

neology,  the  introduction  of  new 
phrases.  (Gk.)  Gk.  vko-s,  new;  -\oyia, 
from  Xoyos,  discourse,  from  Xiyeiv,  to 
speak  ;  see  new  (below). 

neophyte,  •  a  novice.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
neophytus.’^Qtk.  v€6(pvTos,  lit.  new  planted, 
hence,  a  novice.  —  Gk.  vio-s,  new ;  (pvr-ov, 
a  plant,  cpvT-os,  grown,  from  cpveiv,  to  grow, 
cause  to  grow,  allied  to  Be. 

neoteric,  novel.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  neote- 
ricus.  —  Gk.  v€(vt€pik6s,  novel.  —  Gk. 
vi(juT€pos,  comparative  of  vios,  new;  see 
new  (below). 

new.  (E.)  M.  E.  newe;  A.  S.  niwe, 
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7teowe.  +  Du.  nieuzu,  I  cel.  nyi',  Dan. 
Swed.  ny,  Goth,  niujis,  G.  neti,  L.  7ioicus, 
W.  newydd,  Irish  and  Gael.  7iuadh,  Lithuan. 
7taujas,  Russ,  novuii,  Gk.  vkos^  Skt.  nava, 
new.  Cf.  Skt.  7iiita7ia,  new.  All  from 
base  NU,  i.  e.  now ;  new  means  ‘  that  which 
is  now,’  recent. 

newfangled,  fond  of  novelty.  (E.) 
The  d  has  been  added.  M.  E.  newefa7igel, 
i.  e.  fond  of  what  is  new.  Compounded  of 
77ewe,  new,  and  fa7igel,  ready  to  catch,  from 
A.  S.  fangen,  pp.  of  fSn,  to  catch.  The 
suffix  -el  is  the  same  as  in  A.  S.  sp7'ec-ol, 
fond  of  speaking,  talkative,  &c.  See 
Fang. 

news,  tidings.  (E.)  Formerly  newes,  s. 
pi.,  lit.  new  things,  first  used  about  a.  d. 
1500.  It  is  a  translation  of  F.  nouvelleSj 
news,  pi.  of  O.  F.  novel,  new. 

novel.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  novel  (F. 
nouveau').  —  L.  nouelluSy  new,  dimin.  of 
7touus,ntvf.  See  new  (above).  'De'v.novel-ty, 
from  O.  F.  noveliteity  from  L.  acc.  nouelli- 
tate7n,  newness. 

novice,  a  beginner.  (F.  — L.)  Y.7iovice. 
—  L.  nouiciuSy  nouitiuSy  new,  fresh,  a 
novice. —  L.  nouus y  new.  Der.  noviti-atey 
from  F.  novitiaty  '  the  estate  of  a  novice,’ 
Cot.,  from  Low  L.  7iouitiatuSy  sb. 

renew.  (L.  a7id  E.)  From  L.  re-, 
again  ;  and  E.  new. 

renovate.  (L.)  From  L.  re7iouatus, 
pp.  of  renouarey  to  renew.  —  L.  re-y  again  ; 
7iouuSy  new.  _ 

Noway,  Noways,  Nowhere,  No¬ 
wise;  see  No  (i). 

Noxious.  (L.)  L.  noxius,  hurtful.  — 
L.  noxa,  hurt.  ~  L.  nocerey  to  hurt ;  cf.  7ieXy 
destruction.  (y'NAK.) 

innocent.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  innoce7tt.^l^. 
innoce7it-,  stem  of  innocenSy  harmless.  — 
L.  iny  not ;  nocens,  pres.  pt.  of  nocere,  to 
hurt. 

innocuous.  (L.)  L.  i7t7iocuuSy  harm¬ 
less.  —  L.  hiy  not ;  nocerey  to  hurt. 

nuisance.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  nuisa7icey  a 
hurt.  ■-  F.  nuisa7ity  hurtful ;  pres.  pt.  of 
nuire,  to  hurt.  —  L.  nocere,  to  hurt. 

obnoxious,  offensive.  (L.)  Formerly 
in  the  sense  of  ‘liable  to.’  — L.  ob7ioxiuSy 
liable  to  ;  also,  hurtful.  —  L.  oby  against ; 
7ioxius,  hurtful. 

Nozzle ;  see  Nose. 

Nucleus,  core.  (L.)  L.  nucleus,  small 
nut,  kernel.  -  L.  nuc-,  stem  of  nuXy  a  nut. 
®[[  Not  allied  to  E.  nut. 

newel,  the  upright  column  round  which 
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a,  circular  staircase  winds.  (F.  •  L,.}  Former¬ 
ly  nuell.^~0.  F.  nual  (12th  cent.),  later 
noyaUf  ‘  the  stone  of  a  plumme,  the  nuell 
or  spindle  of  a  winding  staire ;  ’  Cot.— L. 
7iucaley  neut.  of  7iucalis,  lit.  belonging  to 
a  nut ;  hence  a  kernel  or  stone  of  a  plum. 
—  L.  nuc-^  stem  of  nux^  a  nut.  Named 
from  its  cenh'al  position, 
iN’udge ;  see  Knack. 
iN’ude,  naked.  (L.)  L.  nildiis,  bare;  put 
for  fiugdm^.  Allied  to  Kaked. 

denude,  to  lay  bare.  (L.)  L.  de-nuda7'e, 
to  make  fully  bare.  -  L.  de,  fully ;  nudare, 
vb.,  from  7itidtis^  adj. 

Nugatory,  trifling,  vain.  (L.)  L.  miga- 
torius,  adj.  from  nugator,  a  trifler.  -  L. 
nugatus,^  pp.  of  migari,  to  trifle.  -  L.  pi. 
migce,  trifles. 

Nugget,  a  lump  of  metal.  (E.)  Formerly 
7iiggot\  sec  Trench,  Eng.  Past  and  Present. 
Prob.  a  corruption  of  7imgot,  put  for  ingot ; 
see  Ingot. 

Nuisance;  see  Noxious, 

Null ;  see  No  (i). 

Numb;  see  Nimble. 

Number.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  nornh'S.  -  L. 

7tume7'um,  acc.  of  7tu77ie7'us,  a  number. 
Allied  to  Nomad.  (V  NAM.)  Der.  out-  j 
nu77iber, 

enumerate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
eitU7nera7'e,  to  reckon  up.  —  L.  e,  out,  fully ; 
numerare^  vb.,  from  7iu77ierus,  number. 

numeraL  (L.)  From  L.  numeralisj 
belonging  to  number.  —  L.  mwierus. 

numeration.  (F.  —  L.)  ¥.7iume7'at{on. 
•-L.  acc.  nu77ie7'atio7ie7n,  a  numbering.— 
L.  nu7nerattis,  pp.  of  7tu77ieraref  to  number. 
—  L.  7tU7ne7'uSj  a  number. 

numerous.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  nu77te7'etix 
(Cot.).  -  L.  7iU77icrosus^  adj.,  from  nu- 
merus,  sb.,  a  number. 

supernumerary.  (F.-L)  ¥.  super- 
7tti7neraire  (Cot.).  —  L.  supe7'-nu77ie7'arius^ 
excessive  in  number. 

Numismatic ;  see  Nomad. 

Nun.  (L.)  M.  E.  and  A.  S.  7tu7tne.  — 
Low  L.  7iu7ina,  no7i7ia,  a  nun ;  orig.  a  title 
of  respect ;  oldest  sense,  '  mother.’  It  an¬ 
swers  to  L.  no7i7iuSy  father,  also  a  monk. 

Gk.  vdvj/Tj,  aunt ;  Skt.  7iand,  mother,  a 
familiar  word  used  by  children.  Formed 
like  ma-77ia,  da-da  {daddy),  and  the  like. 
Der.  7iu7t7i-er-y y  from  O.  F.  no7t7teriey  which 
from  O.  F.  no7t7ie —  L.  no7tna, 
Nuncheon;  see  Nine. 

Nuncio,  a  messenger.  (Ital.  — L.)  Ital. 
nuncio*  —  L.  nu7itiu7ny  acc.  of  nuntiusj  a 


NUTATION, 

bringer  of  tidings.  Prob.  for  noueniius 
a  bringer  of  news,  from  7touuSy  new. 

announce.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  a7i7ionce7'. 

L.  annuntiare,  to  announce.  —  L.  a7t-  (  =  ad), 
to ;  nu7itiarey  to  bring  tidings,  from  7iuntius 
(above). 

annunciation.  (L.)  Directly  from 
L.  annunciatioy  announcement.  —  L.  ait- 
nunciatus,  pp,  oi  a7inuntiare  (above), 
denounce.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  de7io7tcer. 

—  L.  denuiiticu'Cy  to  declare.  —  L.  dcy  down, 
fully;  nuntia7'ey  to  tell  (above).  Der. 
de7iunciat-io7ty  from  L.  pp.  denuitciatus. 

enunciate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  e- 
nunciarcy  to  utter,  declare  fully, 
pronounce.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  pro7to7tcer. 

—  L.  pro-7iuntia7'ey  to  pronounce,  lit.  tell 
forth.  Der.  pronu7iciat-io7iy  from  L.  pp. 

I  pronuntiatus. 

renounce.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  renoitcer.^'Lj. 
7'e-7tu7ttiarey  to  bring  back  a  report,  also  to 
disclaim,  renounce.  Der.  reiiunciat-ioiiy 
from  L.  pp.  7'e7iuntiatus, 

Nuncupative,  declared  by  word  of 
mouth,  (F.-L.)  ¥.nu7tcupatif  {Cot.). ^ 
Low  L.  nuncupatiuusy  nominal.  —  L.  mmeu- 
patusy  pp.  of  nuncupa7'ey  to  call  by  name. 
Perhaps  from  L.  7t07neny  name;  caperCy  to 
take. 

Nuptial.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  nuptial.  -  L. 
nuptiahSy  belonging  to  a  marriage.  —  L. 
nupticz,  s.  pi.  a  wedding.  —  L.  7iupta,  a 
bride;  fern,  of  pp.  of  nube7'e,  to  marry,  lit. 

‘  to  veil.’  Allied  to  Nebula. 

connubial.  (L.)  L.  co7t7tubialis,  re¬ 
lating  to  marriage.  —  L.  con-  {cu77i)y  with ; 
nuberCy  to  marry. 

nymph.  (F.-L. -Gk.)  F.  ny772plie. 

—  L.  ny77ipha.^CV..  vvucprjy  a  bride,  lit.  ‘a 
veiled  one ;  ’  allied  to  L.  7tupta  (above). 

Nurse,  Nurture;  see  Nutriment. 
Nut.  (E.)  M.  E.  note,  nute  ;  A.  S. 
hnutu.  -f-  Du.  noot,  Icel.  h7ioty  Swed.  not, 
Dan.  nbdy  G.  nuss.  Cf.  Lithuan.  kandulas, 
a  kernel,  from  kaitdu,  I  bite.  Not 
allied  to  L.  mix.  Der.  7iut-hatchy  i.  e.  nut- 
hacker  ;  see  Hatch  (3). 

nutmeg,  the  musk-nut.  (E. ;  and  F.  - 
L.  —  Pers.  —  Skt.)  M.  E.  note77iugey  later 
7iutmegge.  Here  -77iuge  is  from  O.F.  77iugey 
musk,  from  L.  77iuscu7ny  acc.  of  tuuscus, 
musk ;  see  Musk.  Cf.  O.  F.  muguette,  a 
nutmeg,  also  called  7toix  niuscaiUy  Span. 
7iuez  77ioscaday  Ital.  7ioce  Tnoscaday  Low  L. 
77iuscatay  nutmeg. 

Nutation,  a  nodding.  (L.)  From  L. 
fiutatiOy  a  nodding.  —  L.  nutare,  to  nod. 


OBOLUS. 


NUTRIMENT. 

frequent,  of  miere^  to  nod.  +  Gk.  vevciv,  to 
nod.  (Base  NU.) 

innuendo,  an  indirect  hint.  (L.)  Not 
to  be  spelt  inuendo.  From  L.  innuendo, 
by  intimating ;  gerund  of  innuere,  to  nod 
towards,  intimate.  -•  L.  in^  in,  at ;  nuere, 
to  nod. 

Nutriment,  food.  (L.)  L.  nutrimen- 
turn,  food.  —  L.  nutrire,  to  nourish,  suckle, 
feed. 

nourish.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  norisen.  — 
O.  F.  noris-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  norir  (F. 
nourrir),  to  nourish. —  L.  nutrire  (above). 

nurse.  (F.  —  L.)  Contracted  from  M.  E. 
norice,  nurice.  —  O.  F.  norHce  (F.  nourrice). 
—  L.  nutricem,  acc.  of  nutrix^  a  nurse.  — 
L.  nutrire,  to  nourish. 


O  (i),  Oh,  interjection.  (E.)  M.E. 
not  in  A.  S.+Eu.  Dan,  Swed.  G.  Goth.  E. 
e  ;  Gk.  a),  w.  There  is  no  reason  for  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  o  and  oh. 

O  (2),  a  circle.  (E.)  So  called  because 
the  letter  0  is  of  a  circular  shape. 

Oaf ;  see  Elf. 

Oak.  (E.)  M.  E.  ook ;  A.  S.  dc.  -f-  Eu. 
Icel.  eik ;  Dan.  eeg,  eg,  Swed.  eh,  G.  eiche ; 
Lithuan.  auzolas.  ^  Not  allied  to  acorn. 
Oakum,  tow ;  see  Comb. 

Oar.  (E.)  M.E.  07'e\  A.  S.  <fr.-f-Tcel. 
dr,  Dan.  aare,  Swed  dra.  Furthur  allied 
to  Gk.  €p-€Tris,  oarsman,  lp-6Tja6s  =  L.  re- 
mus,  oar;  Lithuan.  ir-klas,  an  oar,  ir-ti, 
to  row,  Skt.  ar~itra,  a  paddle,  rudder. 
(VAR.)  See  Row. 

Oasis.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Egypt.)  L.  oasis.  ^ 
Gk.  oacris,  avaais,  a  fertile  islet  in  the 
Libyan  desert.  Of  Egypt,  origin ;  cf. 
Coptic  ouahe,  an  oasis,  a  dwelling-place, 
ouih,  to  dwell  (Peyron). 

Oast,  Oast-house,  a  kiln  for  drying 
hops.  (E.)  M.  E.  oost,  ost.  A.  S.  dst,  a 
kiln,  drying-house. +Du.  eest,  O.  Du.  ast 
(the  same).  Allied  to  Gk.  ai0os,  a  burning 
heat.  (VIEH.) 

Oath.  (E.)  M.  E.  00th,  oth.  A.  S. 
+Du.  eed,  Icel.  ei^r,  Ean.  Swed.  ed,  Goth. 
aiths,  G.  eid,  O.  H.  G.  eit. 

Oats.  (E.)  M.  E.  otes,  pi.  A.  S.  dta, 
sing. ;  pi.  dtan.  Allied  to  Icel.  eitill,  a 
nodule  in  stone,  Norw.  eitel,  a  gland,  knot, 
nodule,  Russ,  iadro,  a  kernel,  ball,  Gk. 
oISoj,  a  swelling.  From  the  swollen  shape. 
(VID.)  . 
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nurture.  (F.  — L.)  M.E.  noritire.'-- 
O.  F.  norittire  (F.  notirriture).^\^.  nutri- 
tura,  nourishment;  from  7iutritus,  pp.  of 
nutrire,  to  nourish. 

nutritious.  (L.)  L.  nutidtius,  better 
nutricius,  adj.,  nourishing.  —  L.  nti- 
trici-,  crude  form  of  nutrix,  a  nurse 
(above). 

nutritive.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  nutritif. 
Formed  with  F.  suffix  -if  (L.  -iuus),  from 
nutritus,  pp.  of  nutrire. 

Nuzzle ;  see  Nose. 

Nylghau,  a  kind  of  antelope.  (Pers.) 
Pers.  fdlgdw,  a  nylghau,  lit.  ‘  blue  cow.’  — 
Pers.  nil,  blue;  gdzu,  a  cow,  allied  to  E. 
cow. 

Nymph  \  see  NuptiaL 


O'b-,  prefix.  (L.)  It  changes  \.o  oc-  before 
c,  of  before  f,  op-  before  p.  L.  oh,  with 
very  variable  senses,  as  towards,  at,  before, 
upon,  over,  about,  near,  Cf.  Lithuan. 
ape,  near. 

Obdurate ;  see  Dure. 

Obedient,  Obeisance ;  see  Audience. 
Obelisk ;  see  Obolus. 

Obese,  fat ;  see  Edible. 

Obey ;  see  Audience. 

Obfuscate ;  see  Fuscous. 

Obit ;  see  Itinerant. 

Object ;  see  Jet  (i). 

Objurgation ;  see  Jury. 

Oblate,  Oblation  ;  see  Tolerate. 
Oblige ;  see  Ligament. 

Oblique,  slanting,  perverse.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  oblique. obliquus,  cblicus,  slanting, 
sideways,  awry. ob\  liquis,  oblique  (a 
rare  word).  The  orig.  sense  of  liquis  is 
*  bent cf.  Russ,  luka,  a  bend,  Lithuan, 
lenkti,^  to  bend.  (V  LAK.) 

Obliterate ;  see  Liniment. 

Oblivion.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  oblimon.  —  L. 
acc.  obliuionem,  forgetfulness.  —  L.  obliu- 
isciy  to  forget.  Perhaps  from  ob,  over; 
liuescere^,  to  grow  livid  or  dark,  from 
base  of  liu-idus,  livid  ;  see  Livid. 
Oblong;  see  Long  (i). 

Obloquy ;  see  Loquacious. 
Obnoxious ;  see  Noxious. 

Oboe  ;  see  hautboy,  under  Altitude. 
Obolus,  a  small  Gk.  coin.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  obolus.  ^G\i.  dPo\6s,  a  small  coin,  per¬ 
haps  orig.  in  the  shape  of  a  spike  or  nail ; 
allied  to  Gk,  a  spit. 
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OBSCENE. 


ODE. 


obelisk.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  ohelisque. 
—  L.  oheliscum,  acc.  of  obeliscus.  —  Gk.  o^Se- 
Xi(7Kos,  a  pointed  spit;  hence  a  thin  pointed 
pillar;  dimin.  of  a  spit. 

Obscene.  (L.)  L.  obsceizus,  obscoenus, 
obsccEfius,  repulsive,  foul.  Etym.  doubtful. 

Obscure,  dimin.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  obscur.  - 
'L.  obsczirzis,  dark,  lit.  'covered  over.’  — L. 
ob ;  and  -scurus,  i.  e.  covered ;  cf.  Skt.  sku,  to 
cover.  (y'SKU.) 

Obsequies,  Obsequious ;  see  Se¬ 
quence. 

Observe;  see  Serve. 

Obsolescent,  going  out  of  use.  (L.) 
From  pres.  pt.  of  L.  obsolescere^  to  grow 
old,  inceptive  form  of  obsolere,  to  decay. 
Doubtful ;  perhaps  from  L.  ob^  against ; 
solere,  to  be  wont. 

obsolete.  (L.)  L.  obsoletus,  pp.  of  ob- 
solere  (above). 

Obstacle,  Obstetric,  Obstinate ;  see 
State. 

Obstreperous,  clamorous.  (L.)  l..ob- 
streperns,  clamorous.  —  L.  ob,  against,  near  ; 
strepere,  to  rattle. 

Obstriction ;  see  Stringent. 

Obstruct ;  see  Structure. 

Obtain ;  see  Tenable. 

Obtrude ;  see  Intrude. 

Obtuse;  see  Contuse. 

Obverse ;  see  Verse. 

Obviate,  Obvious  ;  see  Viaduct. 
Occasion,  Occident;  see  Cadence. 
Occiput ;  see  Capital. 

Occult ;  see  Cell. 

Occupy ;  see  Capacious. 

Occur ;  see  Current. 

Ocean.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  oceazi.'^ 
L.  oceamwi,  acc.  of  oceamis.  —  Gk.  w/ceavos,  | 
the  great  stream  supposed  to  encompass  the 
earth. 

Ocelot,  a  quadruped.  (Mexican.)  Mex¬ 
ican  ocelotl,  a  tiger ;  applied  by  Buffon  to 
the  ocelot. 

Ochre,  a  fine  clay,  commonly  yellow. 
(F.  — L.— Gk.)  O.  F.  ocre,  'oker;’  Cot. 

—  L.  ochra.  —  Gk.  wxpoc?  yellow  ochre ; 
from  its  pale  colour.  —  Gk.  obxpos,  pale,  wan. 

Octagon,  Octangular,  &c. ;  see 
Octave. 

Octave.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Lit.  'eighth;’ 
hence,  eight  days  after  a  festival,  eight 
notes  in  music.  —  F.  octave,  an  octave  (Cot.). 

—  L.  octaua,  fern,  of  octauus,  eighth.  —  L. 
octo,  eight. -f-Gk.  o/crct,  eight ;  cognate  with 
E.  iSight. 

octagon,  a  plane  8-sided  figure.  (Gk.) 


From  Gk.  oktol,  for  oktuj,  eight ;  yojv-id,  an 
angle,  der.  from  yovv,  knee ;  see  Knee." 

octahedron,  a  solid  8 -sided  figure. 
(Gk.)  From  oktA,  for  oktoj,  eight;  Upa, 
a  base,  from  the  base  kcd-,  to  sit ;  see  Sit. 

octangular,  having  eight  angles.  (L.) 
From  L.  oct-o,  eight ;  azigulus,  angle. 

^  octant,  the  aspect  of  two  planets  when 
distant  by  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle.  (L.) 
L.  octant,  stem  octans,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  eighth  of  a  circle.  -  L.  oct-o, 
eight. 

October.  (L.)  L.  October,  the  eighth 
month  of  the  Roman  year.  —  L.  octo,  eight. 

octogenarian,  one  who  is  eighty  years 
old.  (L.)  From  L.  octogenarizis,  belonging 
to  eighty.  — L.  octogezzi,  eighty  each,  dis¬ 
tributive  form  of  octoginta,  eighty. -L.  octo, 
^ight ;  -ginta,  short  for  decmta  *,  a  deriv¬ 
ative  of  decezn,  ten. 

octosyllabic.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  octosyl- 
labiciis,  having  eight  syllables.  -  Gk.  oktoj, 
eight ;  (xvXXaJSri,  a  syllable ;  see  Syllable. 

Ocular.  (L.)  L.  ocularis,  belonging  to 
the  eye.  —  L.  oculus,  eye ;  cognate  with  E. 
Eye. 

binocular,  having  two  eyes.  (L.)  From 
L.  bin-i,  double ;  oculus,  eye. 

inoculate.  (L.)  In  old  authors  it 
means  ‘  to  engraft.’  -  L.  inoculatus,  pp.  of 
inoculare,  to  engraft,  insert  a  graft.  —  L.  in, 
in ;  oculus,  an  eye,  also  a  bud  of  a  plant. 

monocular,  one-eyed.  (Gk.  and  L.) 
From  Gk.  ^(5v-os,  sole  ;  1^,  oculus,  eyQ,  See 
Mono-,  prefix. 

Odd,  not  even,  strange.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
odde.  —  Icel.  oddi,  a  triangle,  a  point  of 
land  ;  metaphorically  (from  the  triangle), 
an  odd  number  (orig.  three)  ;  hence  also  the 
phr.  standask  {  odda,  to  stand  (or  be)  at 
odds,  to  quarrel ;  oddaznal^r,  the  odd  man, 
third  man  who  gives  a  casting  vote,  odda- 
tala,  an  odd  number.  Allied  to  oddr,  a 
point  of  a  weapon  (put  for  ordr  *).-f-A.  S. 
oz'd,  point  of  a  sword,  point ;  Dan.  od,  a 
point,  Swed.  udda,  odd,  udde,  a  point ;  G. 
ort,  a  place,  M.  H.  G.  ort,  extreme  point, 
(-y^  WAS,  to  cut.) 

Ode,  a  song.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  F.  ode.^ 
L.  oda,  ode.  —  Gk.  dZi],  a  song  ;  for  doidrj,  a 
song.  —  Gk.  dcidciv,  to  sing.  Allied  to  Skt. 
vad,  to  speak.  (^  WAD.) 

epode.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  O.  F.  epode.  - 
L.  epodos.  —  Gk  kirwhos,  an  epode,  some¬ 
thing  sung  after.  —  Gk.  exr-i,  upon,  after  ; 
deideiv,  to  sing. 

monody.  (Gk.)  Gk.  pLovtpUa,  a  solo, 


ODIUM. 

a  lament.  —  Gk.  pl6v~os,  alone ;  a 

song. 

palinode,  a  recantation,  in  song.  (F. 

—  L.  —  Gk. )  F.  palinodie  (Cot. ).  —  L.  pali~ 
nodia.  —  Gk.  TraXivcvdia,  a  recantation,  esp. 
of  an  ode.  —  Gk.  iraXiv,  back,  again ;  whri, 
an  ode. 

parody.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  parodia.  —  Gk. 
•rapcvdia,  also  Trapcphrf,  a  song  sung  beside 
(i.e.  in  imitation  of)  another.  —  Gk.  Trap-d, 
beside  ;  wdr},  an  ode. 

prosody.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  F.  prosodic. 
prosodia.^^Gk.  TTpoacpdia,  a  song  sung 
to  an  instrument,  a  tone,  accent,  prosody 
(or  laws  of  verse).  — Gk.  Trpos,  to,  accom¬ 
panying  ;  oIStJ,  an  ode.  And  see  comedy ^ 
melody^  psalmody^  rhapsody,  tragedy. 

Odium,  hatred.  (L.)  L.  odium,  sb.— 
L.  odi,  I  hate ;  an  old  pt.  tense  used  as 
present.  Allied  to  Gk.  ojOeiv,  to  push 
away,  Skt.  vadh,  to  strike.  WADH.) 

annoy,  to  vex.  (F.  —  L.)  a^toien, 

anuien.  —  O.  F.  anoier,  anuier,  to  annoy.  — 
O.  Y.anoi,  anui  (F.  eitnui),  vexation.  Cf. 
Span,  enojo^  O.  Venetian  inodio,  vexation. 

—  L.  in  odio,  lit.  in  hatred,  common  in  the 
Low.  L.  phr.  in  odio  habui,  lit.  I  had  in 
hatred,  I  was  annoyed  with  ;  cf.  L.  in  odio 
esse,  in  odio  uenire,  to  incur  hatred.  —  L.  hi, 
in  ;  odio,  abl.  of  odium,  hatred  (above). 

ennui.  (F.  — L.)  Mod.  F.  en7iui,  an¬ 
noyance  ;  O.  F.  a7ioi  (as  above). 

noisome,  annoying,  troublesome.  (F.  — 

L.  ;  'unth  'E.  suffix.)  Formed  from  M.  E. 
noy,  annoyance  ;  with  E.  suffix  -some.  This 

M.  E.  noy  is  short  for  M.  E.  anoy,  anoi.  — 
O.  F.  anoi,  vexation  (above). 

Odour.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  odour.  —  F. 
odeur.  —  L.  odorem,  acc.  of  odor,  scent.  Cf. 
Gk.  d^^iv  {  =  6d-y€Lv),  to  smell.  AD.) 
Ler.  odorous,  from  L.  oddi'us,  by  throwing 
back  the  accent. 

olfactory,  relating  to  smell.  (L.)  L. 
olfactorius,  adj.,  from  L.  olfactor,  one  who 
smells,  olfactus,  a  smelling.  —  L.  olfactus, 
pp.  of  olfacei'e,  olefacere,  to  scent.  —  L. 
ole-re,  to  smell ;  facere,  to  make,  cause. 
This  L.  olere  is  put  for  odere^,  whence  od-or, 
scent ;  cf.  L.  lacrmna  for  dacrtima. 

osmium,  a  metal.  (Gk.)  The  oxide 
has  a  disagreeable  smell.  — Gk.  oapd],  odpL-rj, 
a  smell.  — Gk.  d^eiv,  to  smell  (above). 

ozone,  a  substance  perceived  by  its  smell 
in  the  air  after  electric  discharges.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  o^cov,  smelling  ;  pres.  pt.  of 
(above). 

redolent,  fragrant.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  redo- 
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lent.  —  E.  redole^it-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  7'ed- 
olere,  to  emit  odour.  —  L.  red-,  again ; 
olere,  for  odere  *,  to  be  odorous  (above). 

Of,  from,  &c.  (E.)  M.  E.  of',  A.  S.  of.Jf^ 
Du.  Icel.  Swed.  Dan.  Goth,  af',  G.  cib, 
O.  H.  G.  aba  ;  L.  ab,  Gk.  d7ro,  Skt.  apa, 
away.  (Base  AP.) 

a-,  (6),  prefix.  (F.  —  L. ;  or  E.)  In 
a-bate,  the  prefix  is  F.  a,  for  L.  ab,  from. 
In  a-vert,  the  prefix  is  L.  a  (for  ab). 

ab-  (i),  prefix.  (L.)  L.  ab',  also  a,  abs. 
^  Distinct  from  ab-  (for  ad)  in  ab-breviate. 

apo-,  prefix.  (Gk.)  Gk.dTro,  from  (above). 

off,  away  from.  (E.)  Another  spelling 
oi  of .  M.  E.  of',  as  in  ‘  Smiteth  of  my 
hed’  =  smite  off  my  head ;  Ch.  C.  T.  784. 

offing*,  the  part  of  the  visible  sea  remote 
from  the  shore.  (E.)  Merely  formed  from 
off  (above)  with  the  noun-suffix  -ing. 

Off ;  see  Of. 

Offal,  waste  meat.  (E.)  M.  E.  offal,  fall¬ 
ing  remnants,  chips  of  wood,  &c.  From  off 
and fall.-\-Em  afval,  windfall,  offal;  Dan. 
affald,  a  fall  off,  offal ;  G.  abfall ;  all  simi¬ 
larly  compounded. 

Offend  ;  see  Defend. 

Offer ;  see  Fertile. 

Office ;  see  Optative. 

Offing ;  see  Off. 

Offscouring.  (E.)  From  off  scour. 
So  also  off-set,  offshoot,  off-sprUisr, 

Oft,  Often  ;  see  Over. 

Ogee,  Ogive,  a  double  curve.  (F.  — 
Span.  —  Arab.)  ‘  An  ogiue  or  ogee,  a  wreath, 
circlet,  or  round  band  in  architecture,* 
Minsheu.  An  ogee  arch  is  a  pointed  arch, 
with  doubly-curved  sides.  —  O.  F.  augive, 
ogive,  an  ogive  or  ogee  (Cot.).  —  Span,  auge, 
highest  point ;  from  the  pointed  top  of 
Moorish  arches,  which  have  doubly-curved 
sides.  —  Arab.  dwj\  summit.  Der.  ogiv-al, 
adj.  (also  ogee  fallal). 

Ogle,  to  glance  at.  (Du.)  A  frequent, 
form  of  Du.  oogen,  ^to  cast  sheeps  eyes 
upon  one,’  Hexham.  (Cf.  Low  G.  oegebt, 
to  ogle,  from  oegen,  to  look  at.)  —  Du.  ooge, 
eye  ;  cognate  with  E.  Eye. 

Ogre,  a  monster.  (F.  —  Span.  —  L.)  F. 
ogre.  ""Span,  ogro,  O.  Span,  huergo,  huerco, 
uerco,  cognate  with  Ital.  orco,  a  hobgoblin, 
demon  (Diez).  —  L.  orctwi,  acc.  of  orcus, 
(i)  the  abode  of  the  dead,  (2)  the  god  of 
the  infernal  regions,  Orcus,  Pluto.  Minsheu 
gives  O.  Span,  huerco,  hell.  Der.  ogr-ess, 
F.  ogresse. 

Oh ;  see  O  (i). 

Oil ;  see  Olive, 
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Ointment ;  see  Unguent. 

Old.  (E.)  M.  E.  old,  A.  S.  eald.  +  Du. 
oud  (for  old^),  G.  alt,  Goth,  altheis.  Allied 
to  -ultus,  in  L.  ad-ultus,  grown  up.  (aJ 
AL.) 

alderman.  (E.)  A.  S.  ealdor77ian,  lit. 
elder-7na7t ;  see  elder  (below.) 

eld,  old  age.  (E.)  M.  E.  elde,  old 
age  ;  A.  S.  yldu,  antiquity,  from  eald,  old. 

elder,  older.  (E.)  Both  as  adj.  and  sb. 
A.  S,yldra,  elder,  adj. ;  comparative  of  eald, 
old.  Also  A.  S.  ealdor,  an  elder,  sb. ;  from 
eald,  old,  with  suffix  -or. 

eldest.  (E.)  A.  S.  yldesta,  superb  of 
eald,  old. 

Oleaginous ;  see  Olive. 

Oleander,  the  rose-bay-tree.  (F.  -  Low 
L.)  O.  F.  olea7idre,  rose-bay-tree  (Cot.). 
The  same  as  Ital.  olea7idro.  Span.  eloe7id7'o 
(Minsheu),  Port.  eloe7idro,  loe7id7'o  ;  all  va¬ 
riously  corrupted  from  Low  L.  lo7'a7idruni 
(Isidore).  It  seems  to  have  been  confused 
with  oleaster.  Perhaps  Low  L.  lora7td7'ii77i 
stands  for  lau7'o-de7id7'U77i  *,  from  L.  Iaii7'iis, 
laurel,  and  Gk.  devcpov,  a  tree ;  but  this 
wants  confirmation. 

Oleaster ;  see  Olive. 

Olfactory ;  see  Odour. 

Oligarchy;  see  Arch-  (i). 

Olio,  a  mixture,  medley.  (Span.  —  L.) 
A  mistaken  form  for  olia,  intended  to  re¬ 
present  Span,  olla  (pronounced  olya>),  a  round 
earthen  pot,  also  an  olio,  esp.  in  phrase  olla 
podrida,  a  hodge-podge.  —  L.  olla,  O.  Lat. 
aula,  a  pot. 

Olive.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  olive.  —  L. 
olhia.  —  Gk.  kXaia,  an  olive-tree,  (y'  RI.) 

oil.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk. )  M.  E.  oile.  -  O.  F. 
ozle  (F.  huile).  —  L.  oletwt.  -■  Gk.  eKaiov, 
oil ;  cf.  kKala,  an  olive-tree. 

oleaginous.  (L.-Gk.)  L.  oleagmus, 
oily;  adj.,  from  oleu77i,  oil  (above). 

oleaster,  wild  olive.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
oleaster,  Rom.  xi.  17;  formed  from  olea,  an 
olive-tree.  —  Gk.  kXaia,  an  olive-tree. 
Ombre,  a  game  at  cards  ;  see  Human. 
Omega,  the  end.  (Gk.)  Gk.  d;,  called 
d>  /x€ya,  i.  e.  great  0,  long  0 ;  which  is  the 
last  letter  of  the  Gk.  alphabet,  as  opposed 
to  alpha,  the  fiz'st  letter.  Miya  is  neut.  of 
fxiyas,  great,  allied  to  E.  Mickle. 

Omelet,  a  pan  -  cake,  chiefly  of  eggs. 
(E.  —  L.)  F.  077telette,  azwielette  (Cot.). 
These  are  from  O.  F.  a77ielette,  but  this 
again  was  preceded  by  the  forms  alezTzette, 
ale77ielle  (Scheler).  The  sense  of  ale77ielle 
was  ‘  a  thin  plate,*  stilb  preserved  in  F. 


altwielle,  sheathing  of  a  ship.  Roquefort 
gives  O.  F.  ale77iele,  blade  of  a  knife  ;  thus 
the  077ielet  was  named  from  its  shape,  that 
of  a  ‘  thin  plate  ’  of  metal,  p.  Lastly 
rale77ielle  is  a  corruption  of  la  le77telle,  the 
correct  form.  —  L.  Ia77iella,  a  thin  plate, 
properly  of  metal ;  dimin.  of  la77ima,  a  thin 
plate;  see  Lamina.  ^  See  this  clearly 
traced  by  Scheler  and  Littre. 

Omen,  a  sign  of  a  future  event.  (L.) 
L.  OTneTt ;  O.  Lat.  os77ie7i, 

abominate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
abo77ii7tari,  lit.  to  turn  away  from  that 
which  is  of  ill  omen.  —  L.  ab,  away ;  07?ie7Z, 
an  omen. 

Omit ;  see  Missile. 

Omni-,  prefix.  (L.)  L.  077i7tis,  all.  Der. 
077i7iipote7it,  all-powerful;  oTiizii - p7'esent, 
everywhere  present ;  077i7ii-scient,  all-know¬ 
ing  ;  077i7ti-vorous ,  all-devouring ;  see  Po¬ 
tent,  Present,  Science,  Voracious. 

omnibus,  a  public  vehicle.  (L.)  So 
called  because  inten4ed  for  the  use  of  all. 
—  L.  077i7iibus,  for  all ;  dat.  pi.  of  077inis. 
^  Commonly  shortened  to  bus. 

On.  (E.)  M.  E.  on ;  A.  S.  07i.  4-  Du.  aazt, 
Icel.  a,  Dan.  an,  Swed.  a,  G.  an,  Goth. 
ana,  Gk.  ava,  Russ.  7ia.  (Aiyan  form 
ANA.)  Allied  to  In. 

ana-,  prefix.  (Gk.)  Gk.  ava,  on,  up,  &c. 
Shortened  to  an-  in  a7i-ezi7‘‘is7n. 

Once  ;  see  One. 

Once,  sometimes  for  Ounce  (2). 

One  (i),  single,  sole.  (E.)  M.  E.  oon. 
A.  S.  0.71,  one.  -f-  Du.  ee7t,  Icel.  ei7i7t,  Dan. 
een,  Swed.  e7t,  G.  em,  Goth,  ams,  W.  un, 
Irish  and  Gael.  ao7z,  L.  unus,  O.  L.  oinos, 
Gk.  olvos,  one.  (Aiy^an  AINA,  one.) 
a,  short  for  an ;  see  an  (below), 
a-  (12),  prefix.  (E.)  In  the  word  a-pace, 
put  for  07ie  pace,  the  prefix  a  is  short  for 
an,  the  indef.  article,  the  same  word  as  07ie. 

alone.  (E.)  M.  E.  al  one,  al  oon, 
written  apart ;  here  al,  adv.,  means  ‘  en¬ 
tirely,’  and  0071  is  the  M.  E.  form  of  07ie, 
{filo7te  =  all  07ie.) 

an,  a.  (E.)  Used  as  indef.  article  ;  from 
A.  S.  dzz,  one,  similarly  used.  (Thus  a7i 
is  the  same  word  as  07te.)  ^  is  a  shortened 
form  of  an,  first  used  about  a.d.  1200. 

anon,  immediately.  (E.)  M.  E.  azton, 
anoon ;  also  onan.  A.  S.  on  d7t,  lit.  ‘  in 
one  moment.’  —  A.  S.  07i,  on,  in  ;  dn,  one. 

any.  (E.)  M.  E.  ani,  07ii,  (E7ii,  &c. ; 
A.S.  a7tig,  any  ;  formed  with  A.S.  suffix  -ig 
(E.  -y')  from  dn,  one.  +  Du.  eenig,  any, 
from  een,  one ;  G.  emiger,  from  ein,  one. 
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atone,  to  set  at  one,  to  reconcile.  (E.) 
Made  up  from  the  words  at  and  one,  and 
due  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  at 
0071,  at  one  (i.  e.  reconciled)  in  Middle 
English.  Al  at  on  =  all  agreed;  Rob.  of 
Glouc.  p.  1 1 3.  Tyndall  has  ato7te77iaker , 
i.  e.  reconciler.  Works,  p.  158.  Der.  ato7ie- 
ment,  i.  e.  at-one-nient ;  we  actually  find 
the  word  one7nent,  reconciliation,  in  old 
authors. 

aught,  the  same  as  ought  (below).  ^ 
lone.  (E.)  Short  for  alone,  the  initial 
a  being  dropped,  as  in  mend,  vanguard, 
&c.  See  alone  (above).  Der.  lone-ly. 

nonce.  (E.)  In  phr.  for  the  no7tce, 
M.  E.  for  then  anes.  Here  then  is  for 
A.  S.  "^dm,  dat.  of  the  def.  article ;  anes, 
once,  here  treated  as  a  sb.,  is  properly  an 
adverb ;  see  once  (below).  The  sense  is 
‘  for  the  once,’  i.  e.  for  the  occasion. 

once.  (E.)  M.  E.  ones ;  A.  S.  d7tes, 
adv.,  once.  Orig.  gen.  case  (masc.  and 
neut.)  of  d7t,  one ;  the  gen.  case  was  used 
adverbially,  as  in  needs,  twi-ce,  th7'i-ce. 

one  (2),  a  person,  spoken  of  indefin¬ 
itely.  (E.)  In  the  phrase  ^  one  says,’  07te 
means  ‘a  single  person.’  It  is  merely  a 
peculiar  use  of  the  ordinary  word  07tet  ^ 
Not  F.  07t^ 

only.  (E.)  M.  E.  oonli,  adj.  and  adv. ; 
A.  S.  diilic,  adj.,  unique,  lit.  ‘  one-like.’ - 
A.  S.  dn,  one ;  lie,  like. 

ought,  anything.  (E.)  M.  E.  ou'^t, 
ought,  also  spelt  aught,  awiht,  &c.  (mod.  E. 
aught).  —  A.  S.  dwiht,  aught.  —  A.  S.  a, 
short  for  d7t,  one  ;  wiht,  a  whit ;  see  "Whit. 
(Thus  ought  =  one  whiti) 

Onerous,  burdensome.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
07iereux.^i^.  onerosus,  adj.  — L.  ofier-,  stem 
of  onus,  a  burden. 

exonerate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  ex- 
07ierare,  to  free  from  a  burden ;  onerare  is 
from  oner-,  stem  of  onus* 

Onion ;  see  Unit. 

Only  ;  see  One. 

Onomatopoeia,  name-making,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  word  with  a  resemblance  in 
sound  to  the  thing  signified.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
ovofxaroTToda,  the  making  of  a  name.  —  Gk. 
ovofjLaro-,  crude  form  of  ovofxa,  a  name ; 
and  TTOLuv,  to  make  ;  see  Name  and 
Poem. 

anonymous,  nameless.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
dvujvvfxos,  nameless. —  Gk.  dva,  neg.  prefix; 
and  ovoixa,  name  (the  long  oj  =  a  +  6). 

homonymous,  like  in  sound,  but  differ¬ 
ing  in  sense.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  homony7nus. 


—  Gk.  ofjidjvvixos,  having  the  same  name.— 
Gk.  6fji6-s,  same;  ovoixa,  name.  See  Same. 
Der.  ho77iony77t,  F.  ho77ionyme,  from  L. 
ho7no7iy7nus . 

metonymy,  the  putting  of  one  word 
for  another.  (L.  — Gk.)  L.  metony7nia.^ 
Gk.  fxeTojvvfxia,  change  of  name.  —  Gk.  ixerd, 
implying  ‘  change  ;  *  ovoixa,  name. 

paronymous,  allied  in  origin  ;  alike 
in  sound.  (Gk.)  Gk.  irapojwfxos,  formed 
from  another  word  by  a  slight  change.— 
Gk.  TTapd,  beside ;  ovvixa,  a  name.  Der. 
paronom-as-ia,  a  slight  change  in  a  word’s 
meaning,  from  Gk.  irapojvvixaaia,  better 
TTapovvixaaia, 

synonym.  (F.  -  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  synonune. 

—  L.  (pi.)  synony77ia,  lit.  synonyms  ;  from 
the  adj.  synony77ius,  synonymous,  having 
the  same  sense  as  another  word.  —  Gk. 
(Tvvcuvvixos,  of  like  meaning.  —  Gk.  avv,  to¬ 
gether  ;  owpa,  a  name.  Der.  synony7nous, 
from  L.  syno7iy77ius ;  synony777y,  from  L. 
synonymia,  Gk.  Gvvojwixia,  likeness  of 
name. 

Onset,  an  assault.  (E.)  Due  to  the  phr. 
set  071 1  i.  e.  attack !  From  07i  and  set. 

Onslaught,  an  attack.  (E.)  From  07t 
and  M.E.  slaht,  A.  S.  sleaht,  a  stroke, 
blow,  formed  from  sledn,to  strike ;  see  Slay. 
Onward,  Onwards.  (E.)  From  oit 
and  -ward,  -wards',  see  Toward. 

Onyx,  a  kind  of  agate.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
07tyx.  -  Gk.  dvv^,  a  nail ;  a  veined  gem, 
onyx,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  finger¬ 
nail.  See  Nail. 

Oolite ;  see  Oval. 

Ooze,  moisture,  soft  mud.  (E.)  Formerly 
wose ;  M.  E.  wose.  A.  S.  wdse,  wds,  mois¬ 
ture,  juice.  +  Icel.  vds,  wetness ;  O.  H.  G. 
waso,  sod,  turf.  Der.  ooze,  verb. 

Opacity ;  see  Opaque. 

Opal,  a  gem.  (F.  — L.)  F.  opale.^^l^. 
opalas,  an  opal.  Cf.  Gk.  oTidWios,  an  opal ; 
Skt.  tipala,  a  stone,  gem. 

Opaque.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  opaque.  —  L.  opa- 
cti7n,  acc.  of  opacus,  dark,  obscure.  Der. 
opac-i-ty^  from  F.  opacite,  L,  acc.  opaci- 
tate77t. 

Open,  unclosed ;  see  Up. 

Opera ;  see  below. 

Operate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
to  work.  —  L.  ope7'a,  work ;  allied  to  L.  opus 
(stem  oper-),  work,  toil.^Skt.  apas,  work. 
(VAP.) 

co-operate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  co- 
operari,  to  work  with. 

inure,  to  habituate.  (F .  -  L.)  Also 
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spelt  eimre,  but  inure  is  better,  since  tbe 
word  arose  from  the  phrase  in  tire,  i.  e.  in 
operation,  in  work,  in  employment,  for¬ 
merly  common.  Here  in  is  the  E.  prep. 
tn ;  ure  is  from  O.  F.  eure,  also  spelt  uevre, 
ovre,  work,  action ;  from  L.  opet'a,  work. 
(Cf.  man-ure  =  man-ceuvrei)  See  also 
7nantire,  maticeuvre. 

Ophidiaii,  relating  to  serpents.  (Gk.) 
From  Gk.  6(pidi-  *,  an  imaginary  form 
wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  crude  form  of 
c^is,  a  serpent. 

ophicleide,  a  musical  instrument.  (F.  — 
Gk.)  luit.  a  '  key-serpent ;  ’  because  made 
by  adding  ^ejys  to  an  old  musical  instru¬ 
ment  called  a  set'pent  (from  its  twisted 
shape).  — Gk.  o(pL~s,  a  serpent;  /^AetS-,  stem 
of  K\^is,  a  key. 

Ophthalmia ;  see  Optio. 

Opinion.  (F.-L.)  F.  -  L. 

cpinionem,  acc.  of  opinio,  a  supposition.— 
l^.  opinari,  to  suppose,  opine. —  L.  opinus, 
thinking,  expecting ;  only  in  tiec-opitius, 
in-opinus,  unexpected.  Allied  to  ap-isci, 
to  obtain,  comprehend;  see  Apt,  Opta¬ 
tive.  (>y^AP.)  Der.  opine,  F.  opiner,  L. 
opinari  (above). 

^Opium.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  opium.  -  Gk. 
cmov,  poppy-juice.  -  Gk.  ottos,  sap. 
Opossum,  a  quadruped.  (\V.  Indian.) 
—  W.  Indian  opassom;  in  the  language  of 
the  Indians  of  Virginia. 

Oppidan.  (L.)  L.  oppidanus,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  town.  —  L.  oppidum,  a  town ;  O. 
Lat.  oppedum. 

Opponent;  see  Position. 

Opportune  ;  see  Port  (2). 

Oppose ;  see  Pose. 

Opposite ;  see  Position. 

Oppress ;  see  Press. 

Opprobrious.  (L.)  From  L.  oppro- 
briosus,  full  of  reproach.  -  L.  opprobrium, 
reproach. —  L.  op-  (for  ob^,  on,  upon;  pro- 
brum,  disgrace. 

Oppugn ;  see  Pugilism. 

Optative,  wishing.  (F.  —  L.)  Chiefly  as 
the  name  of  a  mood.  -  F.  optatif.  -  L.  opta- 
tiuus,  expressive  of  a  wish.  —  L.  optatus, 
pp.  of  optare,  to  wish.  Allied  to  ap-isci, 
to  obtain ;  cf.  Skt.  dp,  ap,  to  obtain,  get. 
(VAP.) 

adopt.  (L.)  L.  adoptare,  to  adopt, 
choose.  —  L.  ad,  to,  for ;  optare,  to  wish, 
copious,  ample.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  copieux. 
copiosus,  plentiful.  —  L.  plenty; 

put  for  co-opia.^'L,.  co-  (for  cum),  together; 
op-,  base  of  op-es,  wealth.  Cf.  in-opia,  want. 


copy*  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  copy,  abund¬ 
ance;  the  mod.  sense  is  due  to  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  an  original  by  means  of  copies. 
—  O.  F.  copie,  abundance;  also  a  copy.— 
L.  copia,  plenty  (above). 

Office,  duty.  (F.-L.)  F.  office.  ^1.. 
officium,  duty ;  lit.  ^  doing  of  a  service ;  ’ 
contr.  from  opijicium.^^\..  opi-,  crude  form 
of  opes,  wealth  ;  facere,  to  do  ;  see  below.  • 
offic-er,  F.  officier.  Low  L.  officiarius\ 
offic-i-ous,  F.  officieux,  L.  officiosus. 

optimism,  the  doctrine  that  all  is  for 
the  best.  (L.)  From  L.  optim-us,  choicest, 
best;  with  suffix  -ism  (Gk.  -kthos).  L. 
offiti-mus^  is  a  super!,  form  from  a  base  op- 
(i.  e.  choice)  ;  cf.  optare,  to  wish. 

option,  choice.  (F.-L.)  ¥.  option.^ 
L.  optionem,  acc.  of  optio,  choice.  Allied 
to  L.  optare,  to  wish  (above). 

opulent,  wealthy.  (F.-L.)  F.  opu¬ 
lent.  opulentus,  wealthy. —  L.  op-,  base 
of  opes,  wealth.  Cf.  Skt.  cipnas,  wealth. 
Optic,  relating  to  the  sight.  (F.-Gk.) 
F.  optique.'^Gk.  otttlkos,  belonging  to  the 
sight;  cf.  oTTTTjp,  a  spy.  From  the  base 
ott-  (for  OK-)  seen  in  Ionic  oV-cyv-a,  I  have 
seen,  op-o^xai,  I  shall  see;  cf.  L.  oc-ulus, 
the  eye.  See  Eye.  (^AK.) 

autopsy,  personal  inspection.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  avToip'ia,  a  seeing  with  one’s  own  eyes. 
Gk.  avT-os,  self ;  and  opts,  sight, 
catoptric,  relating  to  optical  reflection. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  KaTOTTTpiKos,  reflexive.  —  Gk. 
KdroTTTpov,  a  mirror. —  Gk.  Kar-d,  down, 
inward;  oTTr-ofiai,  I  see. 

dioptrics,  the  science  of  the  refraction 
of  light.  (Gk.)  Gk.  TCL  dionTpifcd,  diop¬ 
trics.  —  Gk.  dioTTTpiKos,  relating  to  the  dlon- 
Tpa,  an  optical  instrument  for  taking  heights, 
&c.  —  Gk.  bi-d,  through  ;  orrT-ofxai,  I  see. 

ophthalmia,  inflammation  of  the  eye. 
Gk.  0(p9a\p,ia.  —  Gk.  ocpOaXfjLos,  the  eye,  put 
for  oTTraXpos  *  ;  cf.  Doric  otttlXos,  the  eye. 
Gk.  oTTT-ofxai,  I  see. 

synopsis,  a  general  view.  (L.  —  Gk.) 

L.  synopsis.  —  Gk.  uvvopis,  a  seeing  all 
together.  —  Gk.  avv,  together;  opts,  sight. 
Der.  synoptic-al,  from  Gk.  adj.  (tvvotttikos. 

Or  (i),  conjunction,  offering  an  alterna¬ 
tive  ;  see  Either. 

Or  (2),  ere;  see  Ere. 

(3)>  gold  ;  see  Aureate. 

Oracle ;  see  Oral. 

Oral,  spoken.  (L.)  Coined  from  L.  or-, 
stem  of  os,  the  mouth. -j-Skt.  dsya,  mouth, 
dnana,  mouth.  (y'AN.) 

adore.  (L.)  L.  adorare,  to  pray  to.  — 


ORANG-OUTANG. 


ORE. 


L.  ad,  to ;  orare,  to  pray,  from  or-,  stem  of 
os,  the  mouth. 

inexorable.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  inexorable, 

—  L.  inexorabilis ,  that  cannot  be  moved  by 
intreaty.  —  L.  in-,  not ;  ex-orare,  to  gain  by 
intreaty. 

oracle.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  oracle.  —  L.  oracu- 
him,  a  divine  announcement ;  double 
dimin.  formed  from  ora-re,  to  pray  (above). 

oration.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  07'ation,  —  L.  acc. 
Oi'ationem.  —  L.  oratus,  pp.  of  orare,  to  pray ; 
see  adore  (above). 

orator.  (F.  —  L.)  F ormerly  oratour.  — 
F.  orateur.^'L.  oratdre77i,  acc.  of  orator,  a 
speaker.  —  L.  oratus,  pp.  of  orare,  to  pray, 
to  speak  (above). 

orifice.  (F.  — L.)  F.  orifice,  a  small 
opening.  —  L.  orificium,  an  opening,  lit. 
‘  making  of  a  mouth.’  —  L.  ori-,  crude  form 
of  os,  mouth ;  facere,  to  make. 

orison,  a  prayer.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
07'ison,  oreison  (F.  O7'aison).^l^.  oratio7ie7n, 
acc.  of  oratio,  a  prayer;  see  oration 
(above), 

osculate,  to  kiss.  (L.)  From  pp.  of 
L.  osculari,  to  kiss.  —  L.  oscttlum,  a  little 
mouth,  pretty  mouth ;  double  dimin.  of  os, 
the  mouth. 

peroration.  (F.  —  L.)  Y,  feroration. 

—  L.  peroratione77i,  acc.  of  peroratio,  the 
close  of  a  speech. —  L.  peroratus,  pp.  of 
perora7'e,  to  complete  a  speech.  — L.  per, 
through  ;  orare,  to  speak  (above). 

Orang-outang,  a  large  ape.  (Malay.) 
Malay  oraitg  titan,  lit.  *  wiid  man.’  —  Malay 
Srang,  a  man  ;  titan,  hutan,  woods,  wilds  of 
a  country,  wild. 

Orange.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  Pers.)  O.  F. 
orettge  (F.  orange').  Put  for  narettge'^,  but 
the  initial  n  was  lost  (in  Italian),  and  then 
arenge  became  orenge  by  a  popular  ety¬ 
mology  from  or,  gold.  Cf.  Span,  naranja, 
an  orange.  —  Ital.  arancio,  an  orange.  — 
Pers.  ndranj,  ttdrinj,  ndrang,  an  orange. 
Allied  to  Pers.  7idr,  a  pomegranate. 

Oration,  Orator ;  see  Oral. 

Orb.  (F.  —  L.)  P".  orbe.'^'L,  orbetn,  acc. 
©f  orbis,  a  circle,  sphere. 

exorbitant,  extravagant.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
exorbitatit.  —  L.  exorbitattt-,  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  exorbitare,  to  fly  out  of  a  track.  —  L. 
ix,  out ;  07'bita,  a  track  (below). 

orbit.  (L.)  L.  orbita,  a  track,  circuit ; 
formed  with  suffix  -ta  from  orbi-,  crude 
form  of  orbis,  an  orb,  circle. 

Orchard;  see  Wort. 

Orchestra.  (L.-Gk.)  L.  orchestra.-^ 
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Gk.  bpxqarpa,  an  orchestra ;  which,  in  the 
Attic  theatre,  was  a  space  on  which  the 
chorus  danced.  — Gk.  dpxiopai,  I  dance. 

Orchis,  a  plant.  (L.  —  Gk.)  !>.  otxhis.  — 
Gk.  bpxLS,  a  testicle,  a  plant  with  roots  of 
testicular  shape.  Der.  orchid,  a  false 
form,  since  the  gen.  case  of  opx^^  is 

opx^ojs. 

Ordain ;  see  Order. 

Ordeal;  see  Deal. 

Order.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ordre,  O.  F.  ordine, 

—  L.  ordinetn,  acc.  of  ordo,  order.  Per¬ 
haps  allied  to  Origin.  Der.  dis-order. 

co-ordinate.  (L.)  L.  co-  (for  cutri), 
together ;  07'dinatus,  arranged,  pp.  of 
ordittare',  see  ordain  (below). 

extraordinary  (L.)  L.  extra-07'di- 
narius,  beyond  what  is  ordinary,  rare. 

inordinate.  (L.)  L.  itt-,  not ;  ordh 
natus,  ordered,  controlled,  pp.  of  ordhtare ; 
see  ordain  (below). 

ordain,  to  set  in  order.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
ordeinen.'^O.  F.  ot'dener  (later  ordottttet'). 

—  L.  ordinare,  to  set  in  order.  —  L.  ordin-, 
crude  form  of  ordo,  order.  Der.  p7'e- 
ordain. 

ordinal,  shewing  the  order.  (L.)  L. 
ordmalis,  adj.,  in  order.  — L.  ordin-,  crude 
form  of  ordo,  order. 

ordinance.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ordinance.^ 
Low  L.  ordinantia,  a  command.  —  L. 
ordmattU,  pres.  pt.  of  ordinare  (above). 

ordinary.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ordinaire. ••'L. 
ordhtarius,  regular  (as  sb.,  an  overseer).— 
L.  ordin-,  crude  form  of  ordo,  order.  Der, 
ordinary,  sb. 

ordination.  (L.)  From  L.  ordittatio, 
an  ordinance,  also  ordination.  —  L.  ordin- 
atus,  pp.  of  ordinare,  to  ordain. 

ordnance,  artillery.  (F.  —  L.)  For¬ 
merly  ordinattce ;  it  had  reference  to  the 
bore  or  size  of  the  cannon,  and  was  thence 
transferred  to  the  cannon  itself;  see  ordi¬ 
nance. 

primordial,  original.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 

primordial.  —  L.  primordialis ,  original.  — 
L.  pri7nordiu77t,  origin.  —  L.  pritii-us,  first ; 
ordiri,  to  begin,  allied  to  ordo,  order. 
See  Prime. 

subordinate,  of  lower  rank.  (L.) 
Coined,  with  suffix  -ate  (L.  -atus),  from  L. 
sub  ordittetti,  under  the  rank.  —  Lr.  sub,VindQr ; 
ordine77i,  acc.  of  ordo,  order. 

Ordure ;  see  Horrid. 

Ore.  (E.)  M.  E.  or',  A.  S.  Sr,  ore.  It 
seems  to  be  another  form  of  A.  S.  dr, 
brass,  bronze.  +  Icel,  cir,  O.  II.  G.  er. 


3i8  organ. 

Goth,  aiz^  brass ;  L.  ces^  ore,  bronze.  Cf. 
Skt.  ay  as,  iron. 

Organ.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.)  F.  organe.'^'L. 
organuniy  an  implement.  —  Gk.  opyavov,  an 
implement;  allied  to  epyov,  work;  see 
Work. 

orgies,  sacred  rites,  revelry.  (F.  —  L.  — 
Gk.)  F.  orgies.  —  L.  07gia,  sb.  pi.  a  festival 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  orgies.  —  Gk.  opyia, 
sb.  pi.,  orgies,  rites,  from  sing,  opyiov,  a 
sacred  act;  allied  to  '^pyov,  work. 

Oriel ;  see  Aureate. 

Orient,  eastern.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  orient.  — 
L.  orient-,  stem  of  oi'iens,  rising,  the  east ; 
orig.  pres.  pt.  of  oriri,  to  rise,  begin,  -f" 
Skt.  xi,  to  rise.  (-/AR.) 

abortion.  (L.)  From  L.  abortio,  an 
untimely  birth.  —  L.  abortus,  pp.  of  aboriri, 
to  fail.  —  L.  ab,  away;  oriri,  to  arise,  grow. 

origin.  (F. -L.)  F.  origine.^l^.  07'i- 
gine^n,  acc.  of  origo,  a  beginning.  —  L. 
oriri,  to  rise. 

Orifice ;  see  Oral. 

Oriflamme ;  see  Aureate. 

Origan,  wild  marjoram.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
F.  origan.  —  L.  origanum.  —  Gk.  bpiyavov, 
lit.  *  mountain-pride.  ’  —  Gk.  dpi  =  bpei-,  crude 
form  of  opos,  a  mountain ;  yavos,  beauty, 
ornament. 

Origin ;  see  Orient. 

Oriole ;  see  Aureate. 

Orison ;  see  Oral. 

Orlop ;  see  Leap. 

Ormolu ;  see  Aureate. 

Ornament.  (F. —L.)  M.  E.  07'nainent. 

—  F.  ornemejit.  —  L.  ornamentum,  an 
adornment.  —  L.  of'nare,  to  adorn.  Allied 
to  Skt.  vama,  colour,  beauty,  from  vxi,  to 
cover.  (-y^WAR.) 

adorn.  (L.)  L.  adornare,  to  deck.  — 
L.  ad,  to,  on ;  ornare,  to  adorn. 

ornate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  omare, 
to  adorn. 

suborn,  to  procure  secretly,  bribe.  (F. 

—  L. )  F.  suborner.  —  L.  subor^iare.  —  L. 
sub,  secretly;  orna^'e,  to  furnish,  properly 
to  adorn. 

Ornithology,  the  science  of  birds. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  opviOo-,  crude  form  of  opvis,  a 
bird ;  -Xoyia,  from  \6yos,  a  discourse, 
\eyeiv,  to  speak.  Allied  to  A.S.  earn,  an 
eagle,  named  from  its  soaring;  cf.  Gk. 
opvvpLi,  I  stir  up,  rouse.  (VAR.) 

ornithorhyncus,  an  Australian  ani¬ 
mal.  (Gk.)  Named  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  snout  to  a  duck’s  bill.  —  Gk.  6pvi9o-, 
for  opvis,  bird ;  pvyxos,  a  snout. 


OSSEOUS. 

Orphan.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  orphanus.  - 
Gk.  bppavos,  destitute;  John,  xiv.  i8. 
Allied  to  L.  orbus,  destitute. 

Orpiment,  Orpine  ;  see  Aureate. 
Orrery,  an  apparatus  for  illustrating  the 
motion  of  the  planets.  (Ireland.)  Con¬ 
structed  at  the  expense  of  Charles  Boyle, 
earl  of  Orrery,  about  1715.  Orrery  is  a 
barony  in  co.  Cork,  Ireland, 

Orris ;  see  Iris. 

Ort  ;  see  Eat. 

Orthodox,  of  the  right  faith.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
Late  L.  orthodoxus.  —  Gk.  bpBobo^os,  of  the 
right  opinion.  —  Gk.  bpOo-s,  upright,  right ; 
5(i£a,  an  opinion,  from  boKHv,  to  seem. 

orthoepy,  correct  pronunciation.  (Gk.) 
From  Gk.  bpOoineia,  orthoepy.  —  Gk.  6/)06-s, 
right ;  eV-o?,  a  word  ;  see  Epic. 
Orthography,  correct  writing.  (F.  — L. 

—  Gk.)  M.  E.  ortog7'aphie.  —  F.  07'tographie. 

—  L.  orthographia.  —  Gk.  bpOoypacpia.  —  Gk. 
bpBo-s,  right ;  ypdcpeiv,  to  write. 

Orthopterous,  lit.  straight  -  winged. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  dp96-s,  straight ;  irrepov,  a  wing. 
Ortolan,  a  bird.  (F.  — Ital.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
hortolan.~-0.  Ital.  hortolano,  a  gardener, 
also  an  oi'tolan,  lit.  ^  haunter  of  gardens.’  — 
L.  hortulanus,  a  gardener.  — L.  ho7'tulus, 
dimin.  of  ho7dus,  a  garden;  allied  to  Yard. 
Orts  ;  see  Eat. 

Oscillate,  to  swing.  (L.)  From  pp.  of 
L.  oscilla7'e,  to  swing.  —  L.  oscilhwi,  a 
swing. 

Osculate ;  see  Oral. 

Osier.  (F.  —  Low  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  osier,  *  the 
ozier,  red  withy,  water-willow  tree ;  ’  Cot. 
Allied  to  Low  L.  osariez,  ausarice,  osier- 
beds  (9th  cent.).  —  Gk.  diaos,  an  osier. 
(VWi.) 

Osmium;  see  Odour. 

Osprey;  see  Osseous. 

Osseous,  bony.  (L.)  L,.  osseus,hony.^" 
L.  OSS-,  stem  of  os,  a  bone.  Cf.  Gk.  bariov, 
Skt.  asthi,  a  bone. 

osprey,  the  fish-hawk.  (L.)  A  corrup¬ 
tion  of  ossifrage,  the  older  name  for  the 
bird.  —  L.  ossifragus,  ossifraga,  an  osprey.  — 
L.  ossifragus,  bone-breaking ;  (from  its 
strength).  —  L.  ossi-,  crude  form  of  os,  bone  ; 
frag-,  base  of fra7tgere,  to  break. 

ossifrage.  (L.)  In  Levit.  xi.  13;  see 
above. 

ossify,  to  turn  to  bone.  (F.  —  L.)  From 
"L,.  ossi-,  crude  form  of  os,  bone;  F.  -fier, 
for  L.  -ficare,  to  make,  from  facere,  to 
make.  Der.  ossific-at-ion. 

osteology,  science  of  the  bones.  (Gk.) 


OSTENSIBLE. 


OVAL. 
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Gk.  6(TT€6-v,  a  bone  (above) ;  -Koyia^  from 
A0709,  a  discourse,  Xeyeiv,  to  speak. 
Ostensible,  Ostentation;  see  Tend 

(O. 

Osteology;  see  Osseous. 

Ostler ;  see  hostler,  under  Host  (i). 
Ostracise ;  see  Oyster. 

Ostrich ;  see  Aviary. 

Other,  second,  different.  (E.)  M.  E. 
other;  A.  S.  o^er,  other,-  second.  +  Du. 
andeVf  Icel.  annarr  (for  antharr'^'),  Dan. 
andeUf  Swed.  andra,  G.  ander,  Goth. 
anthar^  Lithuan.  anU'as,  L.  alter  (for 
anter^),  Skt.  antara,  other.  In  S_kt. 
an-tara,  the  suffix  is  the  usual  comparative 
suffix  (as  in  Gk.  ao^poj-T^poSy  wiser).  All 
from  Aryan  ANA,  this,  he.  Thus  the 
orig.  sense  is  ‘  beyond  this,’  i.  e.  second. 
Otter;  see  Water. 

Otto,  the  same  as  Attar. 

Ottoman,  a  low  stuffed  seat.  (F.  —  Turk.) 
F.  ottomane^  an  ottoman,  sofa.  — F.  Otto¬ 
man,  Turkish.  So  named  from  Othnian 
or  Osman,  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Ouch,  Nouch,  the  socket  of  a  precious 
stone,  ornament.  (F.  — O.  H.  G.)  Usually 
ouch,  yet  nouch  is  the  true  form.  M.  E. 
nouche.^O.  F.  nouche,  nosche,  nusche,  a 
buckle,  clasp,  bracelet  (Burguy) ;  Low  L. 
nusca.  —  M.  H.  G.  nuske,  O.  H.  G.  nusca, 
a  buckle,  clasp,  brooch. 

Ought  (i),  pt.  t.  of  Owe,  q.  v. 

Ought  (2),  anything;  see  One. 

Ounce  (i),  twelfth  part  of  a  pound.  (F. 

—  L.)  M.  E.  unce.-^O.  F.  mice  (F.  once). 

—  L.  uncia,  (i)  an  ounce,  (2)  an  inch. 
Allied  to  Gk.  oyKos,  mass,  weight. 

inch.  (L.)  M.  E.  inche  ;  A.  S.  ynce.^ 
L.  uncia,  an  inch.  See  Inch. 

Ounce  (2),  Once,  a  kind  of  lynx.  (F. 

—  Pers.  ?)  F.  once,  an  ounce.  Cf.  Port. 
on^a.  Span,  onza,  Ital.  lonza,  an  ounce. 
Prob.  Ital.  lonza  stands  for  Vonza,^vs\z^  we 
also  find  Ital.  onza,  an  ounce  (Florio,  1598). 
Perhaps  a  nasalised  form  from  Pers.  yiiz,  a 
panther,  pard,  lynx,  esp.  those  used  (like 
the  ounce)  in  hunting  deer. 

Our ;  see  Us. 

Ourang-outang ;  see  Orang-outang. 
Ousel,  a  kind  of  thrush.  (E.)  M.E. 
osel.  A.  S.  Ssle.  (Put  for  ansle  *  or  amsle  *, 
like  A.  S.  S'^er=Goth..  anthar.)-\-‘G.  amsel, 
O.  H.  G.  amsala,  an  ousel. 

Oust,  to  eject.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  oster, 
*  to  remove  Cot.  (F.  dter).  Of  disputed 
origin ;  some  derive  it  from  ohstare,  which 
does  not  suit  the  sense;  Diez  suggests  L. 


haustare^,  a  derivative  of  haurire  (pp. 
haustus),  to  draw  water.  Cf.  E.  ex-haust ; 
and  L.  exhatirire,  used  in  the  sense  ‘  to 
remove.’ 

Out,  without,  abroad.  (E.)  M.E.  oute, 
tite,  adv.  A.  S.  ute,  utan,  adv.,  out,  with¬ 
out;  formed  (with  adv.  suffix  -e  or  -a;/) 
from  A.S.  tit,  adv.  out,  from.-j-Du.  uit, 
Icel.  lit,  Dan.  ud,  Swed.  ut,  G.  aus,  Goth. 
ut  (  =  A.S.  tit),  uta  (  =  A.S.  tile),  titana 
(  =  A.  S.  titan)  ;  Skt.  ud,  up,  out.  (Aryan 
UD.)  fl[f  Hence  numerous  compounds,  such 
as  out-halance,  out-bid,  out-break,  present¬ 
ing  no  difficulty. 

about.  (E.)  M.E.  ahuten;  A.  S. 
dbtitan,  for  onbutan  (also  found).  —  A.  S.  on, 
on,  at  ;  butan,  outside,  without,  contr. 
from  be-utan,  which  is  compounded  of  be, 
by,  and  titan,  adv.,  without.  {About  on- 
by-out,  i.e.  on  the  outside.) 

but  (i),  prep,  and  conj.,  except.  (E.) 
M.  E.  bute,  buten.  A.  S.  biitan,  conj.,  ex¬ 
cept  ;  prep.,  besides,  without ;  orig.  an  adv. 
meaning  ‘  outside.’  See  about  (above). -p 
Du.  buiten,  except. 

outer,  comp,  form  ;  see  utter  (below). 

outmost ;  see  utmost  (below). 

outward.  (E.)  A.  S.  titeweard,  out¬ 
ward. -A.S.  tite,  out;  weard,  -ward;  see 
Toward. 

utmost.  (E.)  A  popular  corruption 
of  M.  E.  outetnest  (Rich.  Coer  de  Lion, 
2931),  by  confusion  with  most.  A.S. 
litetnest,  formed  with  double  super!,  suffix 
-m-est  Lorn  A.  S.  tite,  out. 

utter,  outer.  (E.)  M.  E.  utter.  A.  S. 
tittor,  which  occurs  as  well  as  titor;  both 
are  comparative  forms  of  tit,  out.  Der. 
utter,  verb. 

Outlaw.  (Scand.)  M.E.  outlawe.  — 
Icel.  tiildgi,  an  outlaw,  lit.  out  of  (beyond) 
the  law.  —  Icel.  tit,  out ;  log,  law  ;  see  Out 
and  Law. 

Outlet.  (E.)  M.  E.  utlete,  lit.  '  a  letting 
out.’  —  A.  S.  tit,  out ;  Ideian,  to  let. 

Outrage ;  see  Ultra-. 

Outrigger.  (E.  and  Scand.)  A  pro¬ 
jecting  spar  for  extending  sails,  a  projecting 
rowlock  for  an  oar,  a  boat  with  projecting 
rowlocks.  From  Out  and  Hig. 

Outward;  see  Out. 

Oval,  egg-shaped.  (F.  —  L.)^  F.  oval. 
Formed  with  suffix  -al  (  =  L.  -alis)  from  L. 
outim,  an  egg.  +  Gk.  wov,  an  egg.  p.  L. 
ouum  and  G.  Cobv  are  from  a  common  base 
AWI,  appearing  in  L.  auis,  a  bird ;  see 
Aviary.  And  see  Egg.  Der.  ov-ar-y. 
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Low  L.  oitaria^  the  part  of  the  body  in 
which  eggs  are  formed  in  birds ;  ovi-for7n^ 
egg-shaped  ;  ovi-parous,  from  L.  oui-paruSy 
egg-producing  (see  Parent). 

Ovation,  a  lesser  Roman  triumph.  (F. — 
L.)  F.  ouation.  —  L.  acc.  ouatione7?i,  from 
ouatioy  a  shouting,  exultation.  —  L.  ouatus, 
pp.  of  ouarCy  to  shout.  +  Gk.  aveiVy  to 
shout. 

Oven.  (E.)  M.  E.  ouen  {  =  oven).  A.S. 
o/efi,  o/71.^T)u.  oveUy  Icel.  oftiy  oinn  (also 
opi)y  Swed.  ug7t,  G.  of 671  y  Goth.  auh7ts, 
(The  common  base  is  UHNA.) 

Over,  above,  across.  (E.)  M.  E.  ouer 
{  =  over),  A.S.  -|-Du.  over,  1cq\.  yfr, 
ofr,  Dan.  over,  Swed.  ofver,  G.  ilber,  Goth. 
ufar,  Gk.  xj-nkp,  L.  s-uper\  Skt.  upari, 
above.  The  Aryan  form  is  UPARI,  loca¬ 
tive  case  of  UPARA,  upper  (Skt.  upara, 
\u.s-uperttSy  A.  S.  yfera).  This  is  a  compa¬ 
rative  form  from  Aryan  UPA  (Skt.  upa, 
near,  on,  under ;  Gk.  vtto,  L.  s-tib,  Goth,  uf 
under;  E.  -ove  in  ab-ove).  Closely  allied 
to  Up.  (The  senses  ‘over’  and  ‘under’ 
are  curiously  mixed.)  ^  Hence  a  large 
number  of  compounds  beginning  with  over, 
which  present  no  difficulty. 

oft,  often,  frequently.  (E.)  A.S.  oft\ 
whence  M.  E.  ofte,  with  added and  lastly 
ofte-7t  with  added  -7z.~^lcel.  ofty  Dan.  ofte, 
Swed.  oftay  G.  oft,  Goth,  tifta ;  answering  in 
form  to  Gk.  uVaros,  highest ;  a  superlative 
form  allied  to  the  comp,  form  over.  From 
the  notion  of  what  is  over  or  excessive,  we 
pass  to  that  of  frequency. 

Overt,  open,  public.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F. 
overt  (later  ouvert),  pp.  of  ov7'ir  (later 
oiivri,r')y  to  open.  The  etymology  is  dis¬ 
puted  ;  Diez  suggests  that  ovrir  is  a 
shortened  form  of  O.  F.  a-ovrir,  a-uvrir 
(Livre  des  Rois),  answering  to  Prov.  adubrir, 
to  open.  The  latter  can  be  resolved  into 
L.  ad,  de,  ope7'i7'e,  where  ad  is  a  mere 
prefix,  and  de~operire  is  to  uncover.  Littre 
considers  ovTdr  as  put  for  avrir,  i.e.  L. 
aperire,  to  open.  p.  We  may  consider 
overt  as  due  to  confusion  between  operire 
and  aperh'ey  both  difficult  words,  and  prob. 
related.  Perhaps  a-peri7'e=^ab-perire'^y  to 
tmcover,  and  operire  =  ob-perire^y  to  cover 
up,  where  -perire  is  allied  to  L.  parare,  to 
prepare,  get  ready. 

overture,  a  proposal,  beginning.  (F.— 
L.)  O.  F.  overture,  latter  ouve7'tU7'ey  an 
opening,  from  O.  F.  overt,  open  (above). 
Oviform,  Oviparous  ;  see  Oval. 

Owe,  to  possess;  hence,  to  possess 


OXLIP. 

another's  propertv,  be  in  debt,  be  obliged. 
(E.)  M.  E.  a^eTiy  aweTt,  owe7i,  orig.  ‘to 
possess  ’ ;  hence  to  be  obliged  to  do,  to  be 
in  debt.  A.  S.  dga7i,  to  have,  possess 
(whence  long  o  from  A.  S.  a,  and  w  for  g'), 
+Icel.  eiga,  to  possess,  have,  be  bound, 
own ;  Dan.  eie,  Swed.  dga,  O.  H.  G.  eigaTt, 
Goth,  aiga7^y  to  possess.  Allied  to  Skt. 
to  possess  (^IK.) 

ought.  (E.)  The  pres,  tense  of  A.  S. 
dgaTi  is  ic  dh,  really  an  old  pt.  tense  ;  hence 
was  formed  the  pt.  t.  dhte,  M.  E.  ahte^ 
aughte,  oughte,  mod.  E.  ought. 

owing,  in  phr.  owing  /^  =  due  to,  be¬ 
cause  of.  (E.)  Orig.  pres.  pt.  of  owe,  verb. 

own  (i),  possessed  by  any  one,  peculiar 
to  oneself.  (E.)  M.  E.  aien,  awen,  owen, 
contracted  to  own  by  loss  of  e.  A.  S.  dgen, 
own,  orig.  pp.  of  dgan,  to  possess ;  see 
Owe  (above).  +  Icel.  eight,  Dan.  Swed. 
egen. 

own  (2),  to  possess.  (E.)  M.  E.  ainien, 
ahnien,  ahnen,  ohnen.  A.  S.  dgnian,  to 
appropriate,  claim  as  my  own’s  own  ;  causal 
verb,  from  A.  S.  dgen,  ovm  (above). + Icel. 
eigna,  to  claim  as  one’s  own  ;  from  eigin, 
own.  Der.  ow7t~er. 

Owl,  a  bird.  (E.)  M.  E.  oule.  A.  S. 
tile.  +Du.  uily  Icel.  ugla,  Dan.  ugle,  Swed. 
ugla,  G.  eule,  O.  H.  G.  hiuweld,  tiwela. 
Allied  to  L.  ulula,  Skt.  ulukd,  an  owl. 
The  sense  is  ‘howler,’  from  the  imitative 
V  UL,  to  howl;  cf.  L.  ululare,  to  howl. 
See  Howl. 

Own  (i).  Own  (2) ;  see  Owe. 

Own  (3),  to  grant,  allow.  (E.)  Much 
confused  with  ow7t  (2),  yet  of  different 
origin.  M.  E.  unneft,  to  grant ;  A.  S. 
untian,  to  grant.  The  pres.  t.  is  A.  S.  ic 
atiy  M.  E.  ich  ati  or  ich  on,  I  own,  grant. -f- 
Icel.  untta,  to  grant,  pres.  t.  ek  antt ;  O.  Sax. 
gi-untiatty  G.gdnneny  O.  H.  G.  gi-unnatt,  to 
grant. 

Ox.  (E.)  M.  E.  ox,  oxe,  pi.  oxen  ;  A.  S. 
oxa,  pi.  oxan.’\‘T>M.  os,  Icel.  uxi,  oxi,  Dan, 
Swed.  oxe,  G.  ochse,  ochs,  Goth,  auhsa, 
auhsus,  W.  yeh  ;  Skt.  ukshan,  an  ox,  bull 
(lit.  impregnater).  The  Skt.  ukshatt  is 
derived  from  Skt.  uksh,  to  sprinkle. 
(V  WAG.) 

oxlip,  a  flower.  (E.)  A.  S.  oxanslyppe, 
orig.  an  ox-slop,  piece  of  ox-dung  (a  coarse 
name,  like  some  other  plant-names).  — A.  S. 
oxan,  gen.  case  of  oxa,  ox ;  slyppe,  a  slop ; 
see  Slop.  (So  also  cowslip  =  cow-slop)^ 
Oxalis,  Oxide  ;  see  Oxygen, 

Oxlip  ;  see  Ox. 


OXYGEN. 


PACT. 


Oxygen,  a  gas  often  found  in  acid  com¬ 
pounds.  (Gk.)  Lit.  ‘  acid-generator.’  - 
Gk.  sharp,  acid;  yev-,  to  produce, 

base  of  yiyvoixai,  I  am  born,  AK  and 
i  V  GAN.)  Allied  to  Acid. 

oxalis,  wood-sorrel.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 

I  cxalzs.  -  Gk.  o^aXis,  (i)  sour  wine,^  (2) 
sorrel  ;  from  its  sourness.  —  Gk,  o^vs, 
acid  (above). 

I  oxide,  a  compound  of  oxygen  with  a 
1  non-acid  base.  (Gk.)  Coined  from  ox- 
(for  oxy-,  as  in  oxy-geti)^  and  -idey  Gk. 
‘Cl^Sy  like.  See  Oxygen. 

oxymel,  a  mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar. 
(L.  —  Gk.)  L.  oxymeli.  •^Gk.  o^u/xeAt.— 
Gk.  6^v-s,  sharp,  acid ;  ixiXi,  honey ;  see 
Mellifluous. 

f  oxytone,  having  an  acute  accent  on 
the  last  syllable.  (Gk.)  Gk.  o^vrovos, 
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shrill  toned.  —  Gk.  sharp ;  rovosj  a 

tone ;  see  Tone. 

paroxysm.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk. )  F.  parox- 
isme.  —  L.  paroxy sinus,  —  Gk.  irapo^va^ios, 
irritation,  the  fit  of  a  disease.  —  Gk.  irapo^v- 
v€LVy  to  irritate.  —  Gk.  irap-d,  beside ;  o^vvhv, 
to  sharpen,  from  o£uy,  sharp. 

Oyer,  Oyez ;  see  Audience. 

Oyster.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  oistre.  — 
O.  F,  oistre  (F.  huitre'),  —  L.  ostrea ;  also 
ostreum.  —  Gk.  oarpeov,  an  oyster ;  named 
from  its  hard  shell.  —  Gk.  oariov,  a  bone, 
shell ;  see  Osseous. 

ostracise,  to  banish  by  a  vote  written 
on  a  potsherd.  (Gk.)  Gk.  barpaKL^uv,  to 
ostracise.  —  Gk.  oaTpaKov,  a  potsherd,  tile, 
voting-tablet,  orig.  a  shell.  — Gk.  oarpeov, 
an  oyster,  orig.  a  shell. 

Ozone ;  see  Odour. 


PA-PE. 


Pabulum ;  see  Pastor. 

Pace ;  see  Patent. 

Pacha ;  see  Pasha. 

!  Pachydermatous ;  see  Derm. 

Pacify ;  see  Pact. 

’  Pack,  a  bundle.  (C.)  Of  Celtic  origin  ; 
cf.  Gael,  pac,  a  pack,  also  a  mob  (whence 

E.  pack  of  rascals),  pac,  verb,  to~  pack ; 
Irish  pac,  a  pack,  pacaigini,  I  pack  up ; 
Brel,  pak,  a  pack.  (Hence  also  Icel.  pakki, 
"DdXi.pakke,  packa,  Gu.pak,  G.  pack.) 
Allied  to  Skt.  paf,  to  fasten,  L.  pangere  ; 
see  Pact.  (^^PAK.)  "Dev.  pack- age, 'wiik 

F.  suffix  -age  (as  in  bagg-age) ;  pack-et,  from 
O.  F.  paquet,  a  packet,  bundle,  dimin.  form 
from  Low  G.  pakk,  O.  Du.  pack,  or  from 
Bret,  pak,  a  pack  (above). 

Pact,  a  contract.  (L.)  L.  pactum,  an 
agreement.  —  L.  pactus,  pp.  of  pacisci,  to 
agree,  inceptive  form  of  pacere,  to  agree. 
Allied  to  pangere,  to  fasten,  fix ;  Skt.  pai^, 
to  bind,  Gk.  rr-qyvvpLi,  I  fasten.  And  see 
Padge.  (V  PAK.) 

appease.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  apaisen.  — 
O.  F.  apaisier  (F.  apaiser),  to  pacify,  bring 
to  a  peace. —  O.  F.  a  pais,  to  a  peace.  — L. 
ad pacem,  to  a  peace;  see  peace  (below). 

compact  (i),  adj.,  fastened  together, 
fitted,  close,  firm.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  com- 
pacte.  —  L.  compactus,  fitted  together,  pp.  of 
compingere.'^G.  com-  {  =  cum),  together; 
pangere,  to  fasten. 

compact  (2),  sb.,  a  bargain,  agreement. 
(L.)  L.  compactum,  sb.  —  L.  compactus,  pp.  of 


compacisci,  to  agree  with.  —  L.  com-  (cum), 
with  ;  pacisci,  to  make  a  bargain  (above). 

impact,  a  striking  against.  (L.)  L.  im- 
pactus,  pp.  of  impingere,  to  impinge  (below). 

impinge,  to  strike  against.  (L.)  L. 
impingere,  to  strike  against.  —  L.  im-  (in), 
on,  upon ;  pangere,  to  fasten,  also  to  strike. 

pacify.  (F.  —  L. )  Y. pacifier.  —  L.  paci- 
ficare,  to  make  peace.  —  L.  pad-,  crude 
form  of  pax,  peace  ;  ficare,  for  facere,  to 
make  ;  see  peace  (below). 

page  (2),  one  side  of  the  leaf  of  a  book. 
(F.  -  L.)  F.  page.  -  L.  pdgina,  a  page, 
leaf.  Orig.  a  leaf;  and  named  from  the 
fastening  together  of  strips  of  papyrus  to 
form  a  leaf.  —  L.  pag-,  base  of  pangere,  to 
fasten  (Y)p.  pac-tus=pag-tus). 

pageant,  an  exhibition,  spectacle.  (Low 

L.  —  L.)  Orig.  the  moveable  scaffold  on 
which  the  old  *  mysteries  ’  were  acted. 

M.  Y.pagent  (Prompt.  Parv.)  ;  formed,  with 
excrescent  t  after  n,  from  Low  L.  pagina, 
a  scaffold,  stage  for  shews,  made  of  wooden 
planks.  —  L.  pagina,  a  page  of  a  book,  also 
a  plank  of  wood.  Named  from  being  fas¬ 
tened  together ;  see  page  (2).  Dev,  page- 
ant-r-y. 

pale  (i),  a  stake,  limit.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
paat.  —  F.  pal,  *  a  pale,  stake  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L. 
pdlus,  a  stake.  Put  for  pag-lus*  ;  from  pag-, 
base  ei pangere,  to  fasten,  lix.  The  heral¬ 
dic is  the  same  word  ;  so  is  pole  (i). 

palette,  a  small  slab  on  which  painters 
mix  colours.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  palette, 

M 
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PAD. 


P^AN. 


orig.  a  flat  blade,  spatula,  a  flat  saucer,  and 
lastly,  a  palette.  — Ital./^/^//^,  aflat  blade, 
spatula ;  dimin.  of  pala,  a  spade.  —  L.  pdla, 
a  spade,  shovel,  flat-bladed  ^peel’  for  put¬ 
ting  bread  into  an  oven.  Orig.  a  spade 
for  planting.  —  L.  pag-^  base  of  pangere,  to 
fasten,  also  to  plant. 

palisade.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  palzssade,  a 
row  of  pales.  —  F.  paliss-er^  to  enclose  with 
pales.  —  F. a  pale,  extended  ixompal, 
a  pale  ;  see  pale  (i)  above. 

pallet  (2),  an  instrument  used  by  pot¬ 
ters,  also  by  gilders  ;  also  a  palette.  (F.  — 
Ital.  —  L.)  It  is  a  flat-bladed  instrument 
for  spreading  plasters,  gilding,  &c. ;  and  is 
only  another  spelling  of  palette  (above). 

pay  (i),  to  discharge  a  debt.  (F.  — L.) 
T^I.  E.  paien.  —  O.  F.  paier,  paer  (F. payer), 
to  pay,  to  content.  —  L.  pacare,  to  pacify ; 
in  late  Lat.,  to  pay  a  debt.  —  L. stem 
of  pax,  peace ;  see  peace  (below). 

peace.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  pais,  -  O.  F. 
pais  (F.  paix).  —  L.  pacem,  acc.  of  pax, 
peace,  orig.  a  compact.  —  L.  pac-,  as  in 
pacisci,  to  make  a  bargain ;  see  Pact. 

peculate,  to  pilfer.  (L.)  From  pp.  of 
L.  peculari,  to  appropriate  to  one's  own 
use.  Formed  as  if  horn peculum^,  put  for 
peculiu7?i,  private  property ;  see  below. 

peculiar,  one’s  own,  particular.  (F. — 
L.)  F.  peailier.^'L.  peculiaz'is,  one’s  own. 
—  L.  peciilium,  private  property ;  closely 
allied  to  peciinia,  money ;  see  below. 

pecuniary.  (F.-L.)  F .  pecuniaire,^ 
L.  pecuniaruis,  relating  to  money  or  pro¬ 
perty.  —  L.  pccimia,  property.  —  L.  pecti-a, 
neut.  pi.,  cattle  of  all  kinds,  property;  pi. 
of  pecus,  cattle.  Cf.  pagu,  cattle,  lit. 
that  which  is  fastened  up,  i.e.  domestic 
cattle  ;  from  pa^,  to  fasten.  (^  PAK.) 

peel  (3),  a  fire-shovel.  (F.  —  L.)  Once 
a  common  word.  —  F.  pelle,  older  form 
pale,  a  fire-shovel.  —  L.  pala ;  see  palette 
(above). 

pell-mell,  confusedly.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
pesle-znesle,  ‘  pell-mell,  confusedly  ;  ’  Cot. 
Spelt  pellemelle  in  the  Xlllth  cent.  (mod. 
F,  pele-mele).  Lit  ^stirred  up  with  a  fire- 
shovel.’ —  F./^//^,  a  fire-shovel;  O.  F.  zzzes- 
ler,  to  mix  up ;  see  peel  (3)  above,  and 
Medley. 

pole  (i),  a  large  stake.  (L.)  M.  E. 
pole,  formed  (by  usual  change  of^to  long^?) 
from  A.  S.pdl,  a  pale,  pole.  —  F.pdlus,  a 
stake;  see  pale  (i)  above. 

propagate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  F.pro- 
pagare,  to  peg  down,  propagate  by  layers, 


produce ;  allied  to  pz'opages,  propago,  a 
layer,  and  from  the  same  source  as  cozzi- 
pages,  a  joining  together.  —  F,. pro,  forth; 
pag-,  base  of pazzgez'e,  to  fasten,  set  (hence 
to  peg  down  a  layer).  Der.  propag-azzd- 
ist,  a  coined  word  from  the  name  of  the 
society  entitled  Cozzgregatio  de  pz'opagandd 
fide,  constituted  at  Rome,  a.d.  1622.  And 
see  Prune  (i). 

repay,  (F.  —  L. )  O.  F.  repayer.  —  O.  F. 
re-  (L.  re~),  back ;  payer,  to  pay ;  see  pay. 

Pad  (i),  a  soft  cushion.  (Scand.  —  C.?^r 
C.?)  Also  in  the  sense  of  '  saddle  ’  (Levins, 
1570);  also  in  the  sense  of  'bundle’ 
(Halliwell).  The  same  word  2,^ pod,  orig. 
a  bag  ;  see  below.  Der.  pad,  verb. 

pod,  a  husk.  (Scand.  —  C.  ?  or  C.  ?) 
Orig.  a  leather  bottle,  a  bag ;  a  pad  is  a 
stuffed  bag,  a  cushion.  —  Swed.  ^\2X.  pude, 
a  cushion ;  Dan.  pude,  a  cushion.  —  Gael. 
put,  a  large  buoy,  inflated  sheep-skin.  (Or 
from  the  Celtic  directly.) 

pudding,  an  intestine  filled  with  meat, 
a  sausage ;  hence,  a  sort  kind  of  meat,  made 
of  flour,  eggs,  &c.  (C.)  Of  Celtic  origin  ; 
cf.  Irish  putog,  a  pudding,  Gael.  putag\ 
W.  poien,  a  paunch,  a  pudding  ;  Com.  pot, 
a  bag,  pudding.  (3.  Further  allied  to  W. 
pwtyzz,  a  short  round  body,  Gael,  pzit,  a 
large  buoy,  inflated  skin ;  all  (apparently) 
from  a  base  PUT,  to  swell  out,  as  in  Swed. 
dial,  pzita,  to  be  inflated.  Cf.  E.  pozit. 

Pad  (2),  a  thief  on  the  high  road ;  see 
Path, 

Paddle  (i),  to  finger,  dabble ;  see 
Pat  (i). 

Paddle  (2),  a  little  spade  ;  see  Spade. 

Paddock  (i),  a  toad.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
paddok,  dimin.  of  M.  E.  padde,  a  toad.  — 
Icel.  padda,  Swed.  padda,  F>2x\.  padde,  a 
toad,  frog,  -p  Du.  padde,  pad.  Lit.  'jerker,’ 
i.e.  'jumper;’  cf.  Gk.  acpodpos,  active,  Skt. 
spand,  to  \dbrate,  whence  spar(^a-spa7zda,  a 
frog.  (v^SPAD.) 

Paddock  (2),  a  small  enclosure;  see 
Park. 

Padlock,  a  loose-hanging  lock.  (E.  ?) 
A  lock  for  hampers,  &c. ;  prob.  coined  by 
adding  lock  to  prov.  E.  pad,  a  pannier 
(Norfolk).  This  word  is  also  written ped\ 
see  Pedlar. 

Paean,  a  hymn  to  Apollo.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
pceazz.’^Qx^i.  Ilaidv,  Haiwv,  (i)  Paean,  Paeon, 
physician  of  the  gods,  (2)  Apollo,  (3)  a 
hymn  to  Apollo. 

peony,  paeony,  a  flower.  (F.  —  L.  - 
Gk.)  Altered  to  suit  the  Lat.  spelling. 
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M.  E.  pione.  —  O.  F.  pione  (F.  pivoine).  — 
L.  pcEonia,  medicinal,  from  its  supposed 
virtues ;  fern,  of  Pceonius,  belonging  to 
P(2on  (as  above). 

Paedobaptism ;  see  Pedagogue. 

Pagan,  a  countryman ;  hence,  a  heathen. 
(L.)  L.  paganus,  (i)  a  villager,  (2)  a 
pagan,  because  the  rustic  people  remained 
longest  unconverted.  —  L.  paganus,  adj., 
r\x%iic.. ^'L.pagus,  a  village,  district,  canton. 
Supposed  to  be  from  pag-,  base  oi pangere, 
to  fasten ;  as  being  marked  out  by  fixed 
limits ;  see  Pact. 

paynim,  painim,  a  pagan.  (F.-L.) 
‘  paynim  bold ;  ’  F.  Q.  i.  4.  41.  M.  E. 
paynim,  a  pagan ;  but  this  sense  is  due  to 
a  singular  mistake.  A  pay7tim  is  properly 
not  a  77ian,  but  a  country  or  district,  and  is 
identical  with  paga7iism,  formerly  used  to 
mean  heathendom,  or  the  country  of  pagans. 
Rightly  used  in  King  Horn,  803,  to  mean 
'heathen  lands.’  —  O.  F.  paie7iis77te,  lit. 
paganism;  'L.  paganis77iMs.  Formed 

with  suffix  -is7?ius,  from  L.  paga7i-us,  a 
pagan. 

peasant.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  paisa7tt,  an¬ 
other  form  of  O.  F.  paisan,  a  peasant ;  (cf. 

paisano,  Span.paesano,  a  corn-patriot). 
Formed  with  suffix  -an  (L.  -anus'),  from 
O.  F.  pais  (F.  pays),  a  country  (cf.  Ital. 
paese,  Span,  pais.  Port,  pais,  a  countryk  — 
Low  'L.  pagense,  neut.  of  page7tsis,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  village.  —  L.  pagus,  a  village, 
district. 

Page  (i),  a  boy  attending  a  person  of 
rank.  (F.  —  Low  L.  —  L.  ?)  M.  E.  page.  — 
F.page.  —  Low  L,.  pagiu7n,  acc.  of pagius, 
a  servant.  Cf.  Span,  page,  Port.  page7?i, 
Ital.  paggio,  a  page.  Etym.  disputed ;  but 
pxo\>.  pagius  a  mere  variant  of pagensis, 
belonging  to  a  village ;  from  L.  pagus,  a 
village,  district  ;  see  Pagan,  p.  Diez 
thinks  that  lta\.  paggio  was  formed  from 
Gk.  naidLov,  a  little  boy,  dimin.  of  irais,  a 
boy.  This  does  not  account  for  Port. 
pagem,  which  certainly  points  to  F,  pa¬ 
gensis.  (See  Diez,  Littre,  Scheler.) 

Page  (2),  one  side  of  a  leaf ;  see  Pact. 
Pageant ;  see  Pact. 

Pagoda,  an  Indian  idol’s  temple.  (Port. 
—  Pers.)  From  Port,  pagoda,  pagode,  a  pa¬ 
goda. —Pers.  but-kadah,  an  idol-temple.— 
Pers.  but,  idol,  image  ;  kadah,  habitation. 
(The  initial  Pers.  letter  is  sometimes  ren¬ 
dered  by  p,  as  in  Devic’s  Supp.  to  Littre.) 
Pail  ;  see  Patent. 

Pain.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  peine.  —  F.  peme, 
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a  pain,  a  penalty.  —  L.  poena,  punishment, 
penalty,  pain.+Gk.  ttoivt),  penalty. 

impunity.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  hnpunite.^ 

L.  acc.  i7npunitate7?i,  acc.  of  impunitas, 
impunity.  —  L.  hnpuni-s,  without  punish¬ 
ment.  —  L.  i77i-  (  =  in-),  not ;  poena,  punish¬ 
ment. 

penal.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  penal,  ‘  penall ;  ’ 
Cot.  —  L.  poe7ialis,  belonging  to  punish¬ 
ment.  poena,  punishment. 

penance.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  pena7tce, 

;  older  form  pen  'ea7ice.  —  L.  poenite7itia,  peni¬ 
tence.  —  L.  poe7iite7tt- ;  see  below. 

penitent.  (F.-L.)  O.F. penitent.  ^L,. 
poe7tite7it-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of poe7tite7'e,  to 
cause  to  repent,  frequent,  form  of px7iire  — 
ptmhx,  to  punish.  —  L. penalty. 

pine  (2),  to  suffer  pain,  waste  away. 
(L.)  M.  E.  phien,  to  suffer,  more  fre¬ 
quently,  to  torment ;  a  verb  formed  from 

M.  E.  phie,  torment.  —  A.  S.  pin,  pain ; 
borrowed  from  L.  poena,  pain. 

punch  (2),  to  beat,  bruise.  (F.  —  L.) 
Short  for pu7iish ;  M.  F.  pu7ichen,  pu77ische7t, 
are  equivalent  words  (Prompt.  Parv.).  See 
below. 

punish.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  ptmischen.  — 
Y.pU7tiss-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  pimir,  to 
punish.  —  L. to  punish.  —  F.  pce7ia, 
penalty. 

repent,  to  rue.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  repentir, 
to  repent.  —  L.  re-,  again  ;  poenitere,  to 
cause  to  repent ;  see  penitent  (above). 

repine.  (L.)  Compounded  of  L.  re-, 
again  ;  and  phte,  to  fret ;  see  pine  (above). 

subpoena,  a  writ  commanding  attend¬ 
ance  under  a  penalty.  (L.)  L.  siib,  under  ; 
poena,  abl.  of  pce7ta,  a  penalty. 

Paint  ;  see  Picture. 

Painter,  a  rope  for  mooring  a  boat. 
(F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Assimilated  to  painter, 
one  who  paints ;  orig.  M.  F.panter,  a  noose, 
esp.  for  catching  birds. —  O.  Y .  pa7itiere,  a 
snare  for  birds,  a  large  net  for  catching 
many  at  once.  —  L.  pa7ither,  a  hunting-net 
for  catching  wild  beasts.  —  Gk.  TravO'qpos, 
adj.,  catching  all  sorts.  — Gk.  ttolv,  neut.  of 
Tray,  every ;  6'qp,  a  wild  beast.  See  Pan-, 
and  Deer.  (And  see  panther.) 

Pair ;  see  Par. 

Palace.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  palais.  —  F. 
palais.  —  F.  palatium,  orig.  a  building  on 
the  Palathie  hill  at  Rome ;  esp.  a  palace 
of  Nero  on  this  hill.  The  Palatine  hill  is 
supposed  to  have  been  named  from  Pales., 
a  pastoral  divinity,  the  goddess  who  pro¬ 
tected  flocks  ;  her  name  means  ^protector.* 
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Cf.  Skt.  pdla,  a  guardian,  from  id,  to  pro¬ 
tect.  (VPA.) 

paladin.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  L.)  F.  paladin, 
a  knight  of  the  round  table.  -  Ital. 
dinOy  a  warrior ;  orig.  a  knight  of  the 
palace  or  royal  household.  —  L.  ialatinus 
(below). 

palatine.  (F.  —  L.)  In  phr.  ‘count 
palatine ;  ’  the  proper  sense  is  ‘  pertaining 
to  the  palace  or  royal  household.’ 
tinus,  (i)  the  name  of  a  hill  at  Rome, 
(2)  belonging  to  a  palace;  see  Palace 
(above). 

^  Palankeen,  a  light  litter 

in  which  travellers  are  borne  on  men’s 
shoulders.  (Hind.  —  Skt.)  Cf.  Y , palanquht, 
Port.  pala7iq2ii7n,  a  palankeen.  All  from 
Hindustani  pala7tg,  a  bed,  bedstead 
(Forbes) ;  also  spelt  pdlki,  and  (in  the 
pallakki  (Wilson)  ;  Pali pala7iki,  a 
palankeen  paryanka  (Prakrit 

pallahka'),  a  couch-bed,  bed.  Apparently 
named  from  being  wrapped  about  one.  — 
Skt.  pari  ( =  Gk.  Tr^pC),  round,  about ;  ahka, 
a  hookj  also  the  dank. 

Palate.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  palat.  -  L. 
palattim,  the  palate,  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Palatine ;  see  Palace. 

Palaver ;  see  Parable. 

Pale  (i),  a  stake;  see  Pact. 

Pale  (2),  wan.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  palle, 
pale,  later  pasle  (F.  pdle).  -  L.  pallidus, 
pale.  Allied  to  Fallow. 

pallid.  (L.)  L.  pallidus,  pale  (above). 

pallor.  (L.)  L.  pallor,  paleness.  —  L. 
pallere,  to  be  pale. 

Palaeography,  the  study  of  ancient 
modes  of  writing.  (Gk.)-Gk.  iraXaio-s, 
old,  from  iraXai,  adv.,  long  ago ;  ypdcp-CLV, 
to  write. 

palaeology,  archaeology.  (Gk.)  From 
Gk.  TTaXaio-s,  old ;  -koyia,  discourse,  from 
X6yos,  a  word,  Keyciv,  to  speak. 

palaeontology,  the  science  of  fossils, 
&c.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  iraXaLo-s,  old  ;  oVro-, 
crude  form  of  ojr,  existing;  -Koyia,  dis¬ 
course,  from  \6yos,  a  word,  X^y^Lv,  to  speak. 
Palestra,  a  wrestling-school.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  pal(Bstra."^Qd^.  TraXaiaTpa,  a  wrestling- 
school.  —  Gk.  TTaXaUiv,  to  wrestle.  —  Gk. 
■ndXrj,  wrestling.  Allied  to  TrdXXeiv,  cnraipeLV, 
to  quiver.  (.^SPAR.) 

Paletot,  a  loose  garment.  (F.  —  Du.) 
hlod.  F .  paletot,  formerly  spelt  palletoc,  a 
sort  of  coat.  —  O.  T)u..  palt7'oc,  also  pals7'ock, 
a  coat,  jacket  (Oudemans).  We  find  M.  E. 
paletoke  (also  from  Dutch),  used  of  a  dress 
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worn  by  soldiers,  knights,  and  kings,  and 
usually  made  of  silk  or  velvet.  I  have  \ 
little  doubt  that  the  orig.  sense  is  ‘palace- 
coat,*  i.  e.  court- dress.  —  O.  Du.  pals,  a 
palace;  O.  Du.  roc  (  =  G.  rock,  O.  H.  G. 
hroch),  a  coat.  Cf.  O.  Du.  palsg7'ave,  G.  : 
Pfcihg7'af,  E.  palgrave  (lit.  count  of  the  j 
palace).  See  Palace. 

Palette ;  see  Pact.  '  * 

Palfrey.  (F.  -  Low  L.)  M.  E.  palef7'ai, 
palfrei.  -  O.  F.  palef7'ei  (F.  palef7'oi).  - 
Low  L.  pa7'ave7'edus,  lit.  ‘an  extra  post- 
horse  ’  (White).  —  Low  L./zzra-  (Gk.  TTapdl), 
beside,  hence,  extra ;  ue7'edus,  a  post-horse, 
courier’s  horse.  |3.  Perhaps  ue7'edus  stands 
ioi  uehe-redus^,  i.  e.  carriage-drawer,  from 
L.  uehe7'e,  to  carry,  draw,  and  L.  rheda,  a 
four-wheeled  carriage  (said  to  be  a  Gaulish 
word;  cf.  W.  rhedu,  to  run,  rhe,  swift). 

^  Cf.  Du.  paard,  G.  pfe7'd,  a  horse,  both 
derived  from  parave7'edus . 

Palimpsest,  a  MS.  which  has  been 
twice  written  on,  the  first  writing  being 
partly  erased.  (Gk.)  Gk.  TTaXipL"iprj(TTov,  a 
palimpsest,  neut.  of  ‘naXipprjaTos,  scraped 
again  (to  renew  the  surface).  —  Gk.  irdXi/j,-, 
for  irdXir,  again ;  ip-qaTos,  scraped,  from 
\pd€LV,  to  rub. 

Palindrome,  a  word  or  sentence  that 
is  the  same  whether  read  forwards  or 
backwards.  (Gk.)  Such  a  word  is  77iada7)i. 
-Gk.  iraXivdpopLos,  running  back  again.— 

Gk.  irdXiv,  again ;  dpopos,  a  running,  from 
dpapeTv,  to  run  ;  see  Dromedary. 

Palinode ;  see  Ode. 

Palisade ;  see  Pact. 

Pall  (i),  a  cloak,  mantle,  shroud.  (L.) 

A.  S.pcell.  —  L. palla,  a  mantle;  oi. palliiun, 
a  coverlet. 

palliate,  to  cloak,  excuse.  (L.)  From 
L.  palhattis,  covered  as  with  a  cloak. —  L. 
pallhi77i,  a  coverlet,  cloak. 

Pall  (2),  to  become  vapid.  (C.)  The 
word  has  been  confused  with  pale  and 
pallid,  but  is  of  Celtic  origin.  —  W.  pallu, 
to  fail,  cease,  neglect;  pall,  sb.,  loss  of 
energy,  failure.  Cf.  Corn,  palch,  weak, 
sickly;  Irish  spailleadh,  a  fall;  Gk.  cr^aA- 
X^oOai,  to  stumble,  fail ;  Skt.  phalgu, 
sapless,  pithless,  weak,  from  sphal,  to 
tremble.  (>/SPAL.) 

appal.  (L.  and  C.)  M.  E.  appalle7i, 
properly  ‘to  enfeeble.’  Made  by  prefixing 
L.  ap-  (for  ad  before/)  to  E.  pall,  a  word 
of  Celtic  origin,  from  W.  pall,  loss  of  J 
energy  (as  above).  ^  Doubtless  confused  j 
with  O,  F.  apalir,  to  become  pale ;  see  Pale,  \ 
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Palladium,  a  safeguard  of  liberty,  (L. 
—  Gk.)  L.  Palladiiun\  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  166, 
183. -Gk.  UaWddLOv,  the  statue  of  Pallas 
on  which  the  safety  of  Troy  depended.  — 
Gk.  HaWds  (stem  naAAa5-),  Pallas,  an 
i  epithet  of  Athene. 

Pallet  (i),  a  kind  of  mattress,  properly 
I  one  of  straw.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 

I  F.  pailUt,  a  heap  of  straw,  given  by  Littre 
i  as  a  provincial  word. —F.  straw. — 

L.  palea,  straw,  chaff.  +  Gk.  TrdA?;,  fine 
I  meal ;  Skt.  palada^  straw. 

palliasse,  a  straw  mattress.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  paillasse  (with  ll  mouilles),  a  straw- 
j  bed;  spelt  paillace  in  Cotgrave.  —  F. 
paille,  straw;  with  suffix  -ace  (^^l^.-acezis). 
—  L.  palea  (above). 

Pallet  (  2) ;  see  Pact. 

Palliasse ;  see  Pallet  (i). 

Palliate  ;  see  Pall  (i). 

Pallid,  Pallor;  see  Pale  (2). 
Pall-mall ;  see  Mall  (2). 

Palm  (i),  inner  part  of  the  hand.  (F.  — 
L.);  also  (2)  a  tree  (L.).  The  sense  of 
‘fiat  hand’  is  the  older,  the  tree  being 
named  from  its  fiat  spreading  leaves,  which 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  hand  spread 
out.  But  the  sense  of  '  tree  ’  is  the  older 
in  English,  occurring  already  as  A.  S. 
palm^  borrowed  from  L.  pabna^  a  palm- 
tree.  p.  To  this  spelling  the  M.  ^.paume, 
palm  of  the  hand,  has  been  accommodated, 
though  it  was  orig.  borrowed  from  F. 
paume^  also  from  L.  palma,  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  +  Gk.  nakdjjLr],  the  palm  of  the 
hand  ;  A.  S.  folm^  the  same.  Der.  pah?i- 
;  ate^  palm-ist-r-y\  also  palm-er^  M.E.  palni- 
ere^  one  who  bore  a  palm-branch  in 
memory  of  having  been  to  the  Holy  Land  ; 
hence  a  palmer  or  palmer-worfji,  a  sort  of 
caterpillar,  supposed  to  be  so  named  from 
its  wandering  about. 

Palpable,  that  can  be  felt.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
palpable  (Littre,  V2\sgT3NQ).^'L,.palpabiliSj 
that  may  be  felt.  —  L.  palpare,  to  feel, 
palpari,  to  handle.  The  orig.  sense  was 
‘  to  quiver ;  ’  cf.  palp-ebra,  the  eye-lid,  and 
i  palpitare  (below).  Allied  to  Skt.  sphal^  to 
quiver.  (^SPAR.) 

!  palpitate,  to  throb.  (L.)  From  pp. 
of  L.  palpitare,  to  throb ;  frequent,  of 
palpare,  orig.  to  quiver  (as  above). 

Palsy;  see  Paralysis. 

Palter,  to  dodge,  shuffle,  equivocate. 
(Scand.)  Spelt  p)aulter  in  Cotgrave,  s.  v. 
harceler.  The  orig.  sense  is  to  haggle,  to 
haggle  over  such  worthless  stuff  as  is  called 


paltrie  in  Lowland  Scotch.  More  literally, 
it  is  '  to  deal  in  rags ;  ’  see  further  below. 

paltry,  worthless.  (Scand.)  Lowland 
Sc.  paltrie  is  a  sb.,  meaning  trash ;  so 
also  Norfolk  paltry,  ‘rubbise,  refuse,’ 
Forby.  But  both  sb.  and  adj.  are  from  an 
old  sb.  palter,  rags,  which  is  still  preserved 
in  Danish  and  Swedish.  —  Swed.  paltor, 
rags,  pi.  of  palta,  a  rag,  tatter;  Dan. 
pialter,  rags,  pi.  of  pialt,  a  rag.  [This 
plural  in  -er  (or  -or)  is  seen  in  English  in 
M.  E.  child-er,  children,  breth-er,  brothers.] 
p.  We  find  the  adj.  itself  in  Low  G.  paltrig, 
ragged,  from  palte,  a  rag,  piece  torn  off  a 
cloth ;  and  in  prov.  G.  palterig,  paltry, 
from  palter  (pi.  palterfi),  a  rag  (Fliigel). 
We  find  also  O.  T>\x.palt,  a  fragment,  Friesic 
palt,  a  rag.  Cf.  G.  spalten,  to  split. 
Pampas,  plains  in  S.  America.  (Peru¬ 
vian).  The  final  s  is  the  Span.  pi.  suffix.  — 
Peruvian a  plain. 

Pamper;  see  Pap  (i). 

Pamphlet,  a  small  book.  (F.?  — L.?  — 
Gk. ?)  Spelt/iz/z^/^^^Test.  ofLove,  pt.  iii,  near 
the  end.  Etym.  quite  uncertain.  We  find 
F.  pamphile,  the  knave  of  clubs,  from  the 
Gk.  name  Paniphilus ;  similarly,  I  should 
suppose  that  there  was  a  F.  form  pani- 
filet'^,  or  Low  L.  pa77iphiletus'^,  coined 
from  L.  Pa7nphila  (of  Gk.  origin),  the 
name  of  a  female  historian  of  the  first 
century,  who  wrote  numerous  epito77ies  of 
history. 

Pan.  (L.)  M.  E.  pa7t7ie.  A.  S.  pa7tiie, 
a  pan,  broad  shallow  vessel.  Borrowed 
from  British ;  cf.  Irish  pa7t7ta,  W.  paTt,  a 
pan ;  Low  L.  panita,  a  pan.  These  are 
clearly  corrupted  forms  of  L.  pati7ia,  a 
shallow  bowl,  pan,  bason.  See  pail,  under 
Patent.  Der.  pan-cake. 

Pan-,  prefix,  all.  (Gk.)  Gk.  -n-ar,  neut, 
of  Tras,  all. 

Panacea,  a  universal  remedy.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  panacea.  TTavaKeia,  fern,  of  iravd- 

fc€ios,  the  same  as  TravaK-fjs,  all-healing.— 
Gk.  irdv,  all  (above) ;  aKiofxai,  I  heal,  d/cos-, 
a  remedy. 

Pancreas,  a  fleshy  gland,  commonly 
called  sweet-bread.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  pa7tc7'eas.^ 
—  Gk.  TrdyfcpccL^,  sweet- bread  ;  lit.  ‘  all  flesh, 
from  its  softness.  —  Gk,  irdi',  all;  Kpeas, 
flesh.  See  Pan-  and  Carnal. 

Pandect,  a  digest.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
Usually  in  pi.  pa7idects.  —  O.  F.  pandectes, 
pi.  (Cot.)-L.  pandectce,  the  title  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  laws  made  by  order  of  Justinian  ; 
also  (in  sing.)  paridectes.  —  Gk.  jiavdifCTai, 
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pandects ;  from  Gk.  wavdiKTr]^,  all-receiving, 
comprehensive.  —  Gk.  Trav,  all;  Se'xoyLiaf,  I 
receive.  See  Pan  and  Digit. 
Pandemonium.  (Gk.)  The  home  of  all 
the  demons.  —  Gk.  irdv,  all ;  datfiovL-,  for 
daifjLuv,  a  demon ;  see  Pan-  and  Demon. 
Pander,  Pandar,  a  pimp.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  Pa^idarus.  —  Gk.  ndi/5apos,  a  personal 
name  ;  the  name  of  the  man  who  procured 
for  Troilus  the  favour  of  Chryseis.  The 
name  is  from  Homer ;  but  the  story  belongs 
to  medieval  romance. 

Pane,  a  patch  of  cloth,  plate  of  glass. 
(F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  pane,  a  portion.  —  F.  pan, 
‘a  pane,  piece,  or  panned Cot.  —  L. 
pa7inumf  acc.  of  pannuSy  a  cloth,  rag, 
patch.  Allied  to  Vane. 

counterpane  (2),  counterpart  of  a 
deed.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  contrepa^t,  contrepa^it ; 
Cot. eontre  (L.  contra'),  over  against; 
pan,  a  pledge;  see  pawn  (below). 

panel,  pannel,  a  board  with  a  sur¬ 
rounding  frame,  &c.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
panel,  (i)  a  piece  of  cloth,  sort  of  saddle, 
(2)  a  schedule  containing  jurors*  names ; 
the  general  sense  being  ‘little  piece.’  — 
O.  F.  panel  (later  paneaiC),  ‘a  pannel  ot 
wainscot,  of  a  saddle,’  &c.  ;  Cot.  —  Low  L. 
panellus,  dimin.  of  pa7t7ius,  a  cloth ;  see 
Pane.  Der.  em-pa77el,  i77i-panel,  to  put 
upon  a  panel,  enroll  jurors’  names. 

panicle,  a  form  of  inflorescence.  (L.) 
L.  pa7ticula,  a  tuft;  double  dimin.  of 
pamis,  the  thread  wound  round  the  bobbin 
of  a  shuttle.  (Gk.  tttjvos.)  Allied  to  L. 
pa7i7ius,  cloth;  see  Pane  (above). 

pawn  (i),  a  pledge.  (F.-L.)  F.  pa7t, 

*  a  pane,  piece,  panel,  also  a  pawn,  gage, 
skirt  of  a  gown,  pane  of  a  hose,’  &c. ; 
Cot.  pa7tmim,  acc.  oi  pa7i7ius,  a  cloth; 
see  Pane  above,  which  is  the  same  word, 
p.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  readiest 
pledge  to  leave  was  a  piece  of  clothing ; 
cf.  Span,  paiios,  clothes.  The  Du.  pa7id, 
G.  pfa7id,  O.  H.  G.  pliant,  a  pledge,  are 
early  borrowings  from  L.  pa7i7tus,  with 
excrescent  d  ox  t  after  n.  Der.  mipawn, 
to  put  in  pledge,  to  pledge ;  paw7t,  verb. 

penny.  (L. ;  with  *E.  suffix.)  M.  E. 
pe7ii ;  pi.  penies,  contracted  form  pens 
(whence  mod.  E.  pe7ice).  A.  S.  pe7ti7ig,  a 
penny;  later  form  pe7iig,  whence  M.  E. 
pe7ii.  The  oldest  form  is (Thorpe, 
Diplomatarium,  p.  471)  ;  formed  with  E. 
suffix  -mg  from  the  pa7id'^ .  p.  This 

base  is  the  same  word  as  Du.  pa7id,  a 
pawn,  pledge,  G.  pfa7id,  O.  H.  G.  pja7it. 


not  Teutonic,  but  borrowed  from  lu.pannus*, 
see  pawn  (i)  above.  The  lit.  sense  is 
‘little  pledge,’  i. e.  a  token,  coin.  +  Du. 
pe7ming,  Icel.  penningr,  Dan.  Swed.  pen¬ 
ning',  G.pfen7iig,  O.  H.  G.  phantmc,  dimin, 
of  pfant ;  all  similarly  formed. 
Panegyric.  (L.  —  Gk.)  F.panegyricus, 
a  eulogy;  from  C.  pa7iegyricus,  adj.  — Gk. 
TrapTjyvpiKos,  fit  for  a  full  assembly,  festive, 
solemn ;  hence  applied  to  a  festival  oration. 
-Gk.  ndv,  all ;  dyvpi-s,  .^olic  form  of 
dyopd,  a  gathering,  a  crowd. 

Panel ;  see  Pane. 

Pang,  a  violent  pain,  throe ;  see  Prong. 
Panic,  extreme  fright.  (Gk.)  Gk.  to 
vaviKoy,  Panic  fear,  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
spired  by  the  god  Pan.  — Gk.  iraviKos,  adj., 
from  lidvy  Pan,  a  rural  god  of  Arcadia. 
Cf.  Russ.  pan\  Lithuan.  poiias,  a  lord. 
(VPA.) 

Panicle,  Pannel ;  see  Pane. 

Pannier ;  see  Pantry. 

Panoply,  complete  armour.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
TTavoTTkia,  full  armour.  —  Gk.  -irdv,  all; 
oirk-a,  arms,  armour,  pi.  of  ottXov,  an  im¬ 
plement.  —  Gk.  (ETTQj,  I  am  busy  about ; 
allied  to  SecLuence.  And  see  Pan-. 
Panorama,  a  kind  of  large  picture. 
(Gk.)  Lit.  ‘a  view  all  round.’  — Gk.  irdv, 
all ;  dpafjLa,  a  view,  from  opdoj,  I  see.  See 
Pan-  and  Wary. 

Pansy ;  see  Pendant. 

Pant,  to  breathe  hard.  (E.  ?)  M.  E. 
panten,  to  pant  (15th  cent.) ;  apparently  an 
E.  word.  The  O.  F.  pantais  (Sherwood, 
index  to  Cotgrave)  meant  ‘shortness  of 
breath,  in  hawks,*  and  was  a  term  in 
hawking ;  but  it  may  have  been  of  E. 
origin.  So  also  O.  F.  pantois,  short- 
winded,  F.  panteler,  to  pant.  The  De¬ 
vonshire  word  is  pa7ik,  prob.  of  imitative 
origin ;  cf.  Low  G.  pi7ikepa7iken,  to  hammer, 
pinkepa7ik,  clang  of  hammers.  ^  Hardly 
from  W.  pantu,  which  does  not  mean  to 
press  (Diez),  but  to  sink  in,  indent. 
Pantaloon  (i),  a  ridiculous  character, 
buffoon.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  Gk.)  F.  pa7italon.  — 
Ital.  pa7italone,  a  buffoon;  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  name  Pa7italeone,  common  in  Venice, 
St.  Pa7italeone  being  the  patron-saint  of 
Venice.  Prob.  from  Gk.  Travrakiouv,  lit. 

‘  all-lion,’  a  Gk.  personal  name.  —  Gk. 
■navTa-,  all ;  \koiv,  lion. 

pantaloons,  a  kind  of  trousers.  (F.— 
Ital.  —  Gk.)  F.  pantalo7i,  so  called  because 
worn  by  Venetians.  —  Ital.  pantalone,  a 
Venetian;  see  above. 
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Pantheism,  the  doctrine  that  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  God.  (Gk.)  From  Pan-  and 
Theism ;  see  below. 

pantheon.  (L.  —  Gk.)  "L. pantheon.'--' 
Gk.  Trdv^fioj/,  a  temple  consecrated  to  all 
the  gods.  —  Gk. Tra»',  all;  BhoSj  divine,  from 
Oeos,  god. 

Panther,  a  quadruped.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.) 
M.  E.  pantere.^O.  F.  panthere^—'Li.  pan- 
thera,  panther. irdvQrjp,  a  panther; 
of  unknown  origin.  ^  A  supposed  deri¬ 
vation  from  TTciv,  all,  6rjp,  a  beast,  gave 
rise  to  numerous  fables. 

Pantomine,  a  dumb  actor;  later,  a 
dumb  show.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  panto¬ 
mime,  an  actor  of  many  parts  in  one  play. 
L.  pantomimus,  —  Gk.  •navropLip.os,  all- 
imitating,  a  pantomimic  actor.  —  Gk.  iravTo-, 
crude  form  of  Tray,  all ;  pTpos,  a  mime, 
imitator ;  see  Pan-  and  Mimic. 

Pantry.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  pantrie.— 
O.  F.  paneterie.  — Low  L.  pa7ietaria,  pani- 
taria,  a  place  where  bread  is  made  or  kept. 
—  Low  L.  paneta,  one  who  makes  bread.  — 

L. pan-is,  bread,  food.  (^^PA.) 
appanage,  provision  for  a  dependent,  &c. 

(F.-L.)  A  law  term.  —  O.  F.  appanage 
(F.  apanage'),  properly  a  provision  for 
maintenance ;  see  Cotgrave  and  Bracket.  — 
O.  F.  apaner,  to  nourish,  lit.  to  supply 
with  bread ;  Low  L.  apaitare.  —  O.  F.  a 
(for  L.  a(£),  to,  for;  pain,  bread,  from  L. 
panem,  acc.  oi panis,  bread. 

pannier,  a  bread-basket.  (F.  —  L.) 

M.  E.  panier.-^F .  panier.—L,  pana7iu7n, 
a  bread-basket.  —  L.  pa7iis,  bread.  See  also 
Company. 

Pap  (i),  food  for  infants.  (E.)  ^Pap- 
mete  for  chylder ;  ’  Prompt.  Parv.  (a.d. 
1440).  Cf.  M.  E.  pappe,  only  in  the  sense 
of  ‘breast.*  Of  infantine  origin,  due  to 
the  repetition  of  pa,  pa,  in  calling  for  food  ; 
cf.  L.  papa,  pappa,  the  word  by  which 
infants  call  for  food.  So  also  Du.  pap, 
G.  pappe,  pap ;  Dan.  pap,  Swed.  papp, 
paste-board.  Cf.  Pap  (2),  Papa. 

pamper,  to  glut.  (O.  Low  G.)  Fre¬ 
quent.  from  Low  G.  pa77ipe7i,  to  cram. — 
Low  G.  pa77ipe,  broth,  pap,  nasalised  form 
oi  pappe,  pap. 

pap  (2),  a  teat,  breast.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
pappe.  —  O.  Swed. /a//,  the  breast ;  changed, 
in  mod.  Swedish,  to  patt.  So  also  Swed. 
dial,  pappe,  N.  Fries,  pap,  pape,  Lithuan. 
papas,  the  breast.  The  same  as  Pap  (i) ; 
and  due  to  the  infant’s  call  for  food. 

Papa,  father.  (F,  —  L.)  Not  found  in 
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old  books  ;  rather,  borrowed  from  F.  papa, 

—  L.  papa,  found  as  a  Roman  cognomen. 
Cf.  L.  pappas,  a  tutor,  borrowed  from  Gk. 
TrdTTTray,  papa;  Homer,  Qd.vi.  57.  Due  to 
the  repetition  oi  pa,  pa ;  see  Pap  (i). 

papal,  belonging  o  the  pope.  (F.  —  L. 

—  Gk.)  F.  papal. '^Low  L.  papalis,  adj., 
from  L.  papa,  a  bishop,  spiritual  father. — 
Gk.  iraTra,  Tramra,  vocative  of  Tratray,  Trair- 
iras,  papa,  father  (above). 

pope,  the  father  of  a  church,  bishop  of 
Rome.  (L.  -  Gk.)  M.  E.  pope ;  formed 
from  A.  S.  papa,  pope,  by  the  usual  change 
from  d  to  long  0.  —  L.  papa,  pope,  father ; 
see  papal  (above). 

Paper ;  see  Papyrus. 

Papilionaceous ;  see  Pavilion. 
Papillary,  belonging  to  or  resembling 
nipples  or  teats,  warty.  (L.)  From  L. 
papilla,  a  small  pustule,  nipple,  teat ; 
dimin.  of  papula,  a  pustule.  Lithuan. 
papas,  a  teat,  pa77ipti,  to  swell  out ;  Gk. 
TTO}jL<p6s,  bubble,  blister.  (^PAP,  to  swell 
out.)  See  Pimple. 

Papyrus.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Egyptian  ?)  L. 
papy7'us.  —  Gk.  Trairypos,  an  Egyptian  rush 
or  flag,  of  which  a  writing  material  was 
made.  Prob.  of  Egyptian  origin. 

paper.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Egyptian  ?)  M.  E. 
paper',  directly  from  L.  papyrus  (above). 

papier-mache,  paper  made  into  pulp, 
moulded,  dried,  and  japanned.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  papier,  paper,  from  L.  acc.  papyru7n  ;  F. 
77iache,  lit.  chewed,  pp.  of  7nacher,  L.  inasti- 
care,  to  chew.  See  Masticate. 

Par,  equal  value.  (L.)  L.  par,  equal. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Pare. 

apparel,  to  clothe.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
aparailen,  —  O.  F.  aparailler,  to  dress, 
apparel.  —  O.  F.  a,  to  ;  pa7'eiller,  pm'ailler, 
to  assort,  to  put  like  things  with  like, 
arrange,  from  pareil,  like,  similar.  —  L.  ad, 
to ;  Low  L.  pa.riculus,  similar,  formed 
from  L.  par,  equal. 

compeer,  an  associate.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
coniper.—‘F.  com-,  together;  O.  F.  per,  a 
peer,  equal.  —  L.  co77i-  {cu77i),  together  ;  par, 
equal ;  see  peer  (below). 

disparage,  to  offer  indignity,  lower  in 
rank  or  esteem.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  despara- 
ge7t.  —  O.  F.  despa7'Uge7\  —  O.  F.  des-,  apart ; 
parage,  rank.  —  L.  dis-,  apart ;  Low  L. 
paraticu7n,  society,  rank,  equality  of  rank, 
from  L.  par,  equal. 

disparity.  (L.)  From  L.  f/A-,  apart; 
and  E.  pa7'ity,  equality,  from  L.  par,  equal. 
Suggested  by  L.  dispar,  unequal. 
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pair,  two  equal  or  like  things.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  peire.  —  F.  paire^  *  a  pair ;  ’  Cot.  —  F. 
pair,  ‘  like,  equal ;  ’  id.  -  L.  pare?n,  acc.  of 
par,  equal. 

parity,  equality.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  pariti. 
«-  L.  paritate7n,  acc.  of paritas,  equality.  — 
"L.  par,  equal. 

peer  (i),  an  equal.  (F.  —  L.)  The 
twelve  pee7's  of  France  were  of  equal  T2a\\i. 
hi.  E.  pere,  per.  —  O.  F.  per, peer,  la.teT pair, 
a  peer  ;  or  as  adj.  equal.  —  L.  pa7'e77i,  acc. 
of  par,  equal.  Der.  peer-less, 

prial,  three  of  a  sort,  at  cards.  (F.  —  L.) 
A  corruption  oi pair-7'oyal\  (see  Nares). 

umpire,  an  arbitrator.  (F.-L.)  For¬ 
merly  7iu77ipi7'e ;  hi.  E.  7i077ipere.  The  lit. 
sense  is  the  unequal,  or  odd  (third)  man, 
who  decides  between  two  others.  —  O.  F. 
no77ipair,  ‘  odde,’  Cot.  ;  oldti  iorm7to77iper. 

^  —  L.  71071,  not ;  par,  equal. 

'  Para-,  prefix.  (Gk.)  Gk.  ira^a,  beside. 
Allied  to  Skt.  pa7'd,  away,  from,  L.  per, 
through,  2.n^\oY..for-mfor-give.  (^PAR.) 
Parable.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  hi.  E.  para- 
bole.'^  O.  F.  pa7'abole.  —  L.  pa7'abola,  hlark, 
iv.  2.  —  Gk.  TTapa^oXr},  a  comparison,  a 
parable.  —  Gk.  vapa^dWciv,  to  cast  or  put 
beside,  to  compare.  —  Gk.  vapd,  beside  j 
^dX\€LV,  to  cast;  see  Balustrade. 

palaver.  (Port.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  A  parley. 

—  Port,  palavra,  a  word,  parole.  —  L.  pa7'a- 
bola  (above). 

parabola,  a  certain  plane  curve.  (L. 

—  Gk.)  1^.  pa7'abola.^G]<..  TrapaPokr],  the 
conic  section  made  by  a  plane  pa7'a,llel  to 
the  surface  of  the  cone  ;  see  Parable. 

parley.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Y .  parler, 
speech,  talk,  a  parley.  —  F.  pa7'ler,  verb,  to 
speak.  —  Low  L.  pa7'abola7'e,  to  talk.  —  L. 
pa7'abola  ;  see  Parable  (above). 

parliament.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk. ;  with  F. 
suffix.)  Isl.Y.  parle77ie7it.  [We  also  find 
Low  L.  parha77ie7itti77i,  corresponding  to 
our  spelling  pa7'lia77ie7ttl\~Y ,  parle77ie7it , 

*  a  speaking,  parleying,  a  supreme  court ;  * 
parler,  to  speak  (as  above)  ;  with 
F.  suffix  -77ie7lt  ( =  L.  -77ie7ltU77l), 

parlour.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  parlour, 
parlur.  —  O.  F.  pa7'leor,  later  parloir,  a 
parlour,  lit.  a  room  for  conversation.  —  F. 
pa7'l-er,  to  speak ;  with  suffix  -eor  =  L. 
-ato7'iu77i ;  so  that  parlour  answers  to  a 
Low  L.  form  pa7'abolatori2i77i  *  (not  found), 
a  place  to  talk  in.  (Cf.  F.  do7'toir  =  L. 
dor77iitoriu77il)  See  above. 

parole.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk. )  F.  parole,  '  a 
word,  esp.  a  promise ;  the  same  word  as 


PARAGRAPH. 

"PTOv.paraula,  S^2en..  palabra  {  =  parabla  *), 
Port,  palavra.  —  Low  L.  parabola,  a  dis¬ 
course  ;  L.  pa7'abola,  a  parable.  See  Para¬ 
ble  above. 

Parachute ;  see  Pare. 

Paraclete,  the  Comforter.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  pa7'acletus."^G\.  TrapdKkrjTos,  called  to 
one’s  aid,  the  Comforter  (John,  xiv.  16.)  — 
Gk.  TrapafcaXeiv,  to  call  to  one’s  aid.  —  Gk. 
Trapd,  beside ;  KaXeiv,  to  call. 

Parade;  see  Pare. 

Paradigm,  an  example,  model.  (F.-L. 
-Gk.)  ^  F. paradig7ne.^Y.  paradig77ia.  - 
Gk.  napddHyfxa,  a  pattern,  model,  example 
of  declension.  —  Gk.  Trapd,  beside  ;  bdtKvvpi, 
I  point  out,  show.  See  Diction. 
Paradise.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.  -  Pers.)  F. 
pa7'adis.  —  L.  pa7'adiszis.  —  Gk.  Ttapdh^ioos,  a 
park,  pleasure-ground  ;  an  oriental  word, 
and  supposed  to  be  old  Persian.  We  still 
find  Pers.  ji7'daus,  a  garden,  paradise;  also 
the  cognate  Skt.  paradega,  lit.  Horeign 
country,’  from  para,  distant,  excellent,  dega, 
a  country,  allied  to  dig,  a  region.  The 
sense  is  ‘  new  country,’  lit.  ^  far  country.’ 

parvis,  a  porch,  room  over  a  porch. 
(F .  —  L.  —  Gk.  —  Pers.)  O.  F.  pa7'vis,  a 
porch,  outer  court  before  a  house  or  church. 

—  Low  L.  pa7'avisus,  corruption  of  paradi- 
sus,  a  church-porch,  outer  court,  paradise. 

Paradox.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  Y.pa7'adoxe. 
-L.  paradoxu77i,  neut.  of  paradoxus,  adj. 

—  Gk.  Trapddo^os,  contrary  to  received 
opinion.  —  Gk.  Trapd,  beside  ;  5o£a,  opinion, 
from  doKHv,  to  seem ;  see  Dogma. 

Paraffine.  (F.-L.)  Named  from  its 
having  but  small  affinity  with  an  alkali. - 
F.  paraff,7ie.  —  L.  par-u77t,  little;  affi7tis, 
having  affinity  ;  see  Affinity. 

Paragoge,  the  addition  of  a  letter  at  the 
end  of  a  word.  (L.  —  Gk.)  [Thus,  in 
tyra7i-t,  the  final  letter  is  pa7'agogicl\  —  L. 
paragoge.  —  Gk.  Trapayojyq,  a  leading  by  or 
past,  alteration.  —  Gk.  Trapdyeiv,  to  lead 
past.  —  Gk.  Trap-d,  beyond  ;  dyeiv,  to  lead  ; 
see  Agent. 

Paragon.  (F.  — Span.  —  L.)  Y.pa7'ago7t. 

—  Span.  pa7'agon,  a  model  of  excellence. 
This  singular  word  owes  its  origin  to  tw^o 
prepositions,  united  in  one  phrase.  —  Span. 
para  co7t,  in  comparison  with,  as  in  pa7'a 
co7t  el,  in  comparison  with  him.  —  Span. 
para,  itself  a  compound  prep.,  answ^ering  to 
O.  Span,  pora,  from  L.  pro  ad  (Diez)  ; 
co7t,  from  L.  cu77i,  with.  Thus  it  really 
results  from  three  L.  preps.,  \\z.p7'o,  ad,  awi. 

Paragraph,  a  short  passage  of  a  book. 


PARALLAX. 

(F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  Actually  corrupted,  in  the 
15th  century,  into  pargrafte^  pylc7'afte,  and 
pilcrow  /  —  F.  pai'agraphe.  —  Low  L.  para- 
graphum,  acc.  oi parag7'aphus .  -napa- 

ypacpos,  a  line  or  stroke  in  the  margin,  a 
paragraph-mark ;  hence  the  paragraph  it¬ 
self.  —  Gk.  TTopa,  beside  ;  ypdcpeiv,  to  write  ; 
see  Graphic.  (N.  B.  The  pilcrow  or 
paragraph  mark  is  now  printed  ^.) 

Parallax,  the  difference  between  the 
real  and  apparent  places  of  a  star.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  TTapdWa^iSf  alternation,  change ;  also 
parallax  (in  modern  science).  —  Gk.  ircpaX- 
Xdcrareiv,  to  make  things  alternate.  —  Gk. 
Trapd,  beside ;  oAXdcrcreii/,  to  change,  alter, 
from  dWos,  other ;  see  Alien. 

Parallel,  side  by  side,  similar.  (F.  —  L. 
—  Gk.)  O.  F.  pa7'allelef  Cot.  —  L.  paral- 
lelus,  —  Gk,  TrapdX\T]\os,  parallel,  beside 
each  other. —  Gk.  7rap-a,  beside;  aAAr/Aos*, 
one  another,  only  in  the  gen.  dat.  and  acc. 
plural,  p.  The  crude  form  dWrjXo-  stands 
for  aAA*  d'AAo-,  a  reduplicated  form,  lit.  Hhe 
other  the  other  ’  or  ‘  one  another ;  ’  from 
Gk.  dAAo?,  other ;  see  Alien. 

parallelogram.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F. 
paralelogra7nef  Cot.  —  L.  parallelogra7?i‘ 
7)ium,  —  Gk.  TrapaWrjXoypafjifiov,  a  figure 
contained  by  two  pairs  of  parallel  lines.  — 
Gk.  TrapdXXTjXo-s,  parallel  (above) ;  ypdfijxa, 
a  line,  from  ypdcpeiv,  to  write. 

parallelepiped.  (L.  — Gk.)  So  written  ; 
a  mistake  for  parallelepiped.  —  L.  parallele- 
pipedu77i.  —  Gk.  7rapaXXr]XemTr€dov,  a  body 
formed  by  parallel  surfaces.  —  Gk.  napdXXr)- 
Xo-s,  parallel ;  kmiredov,  a  plane  surface, 
neut.  of  kTrinedoSf  on  the  ground,  from  kni, 
upon,  and  ttcSov,  the  ground. 

Paralogism,  a  conclusion  unwarranted 
by  the  premises.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  para- 
logisme.  —  L.  paralogis7?ius.  —  Gk.  TrapaXoyi- 
apLos,  a  false  reckoning  or  conclusion.  —  Gk. 
TTapaXoyi^ofjLaiy  I  misreckon.  —  Gk.  wapd, 
beside,  amiss ;  Xoyi^ofxai,  I  reckon,  from 
Xoyos,  reason  ;  see  Logic. 

Paralysis.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  paralysis.'^ 
Gk.  TTapdXvaLS,  a  loosening  aside,  disabling 
of  nerves,  paralysis  or  palsy.  —  Gk.  irapa- 
Xveiv,  to  loosen  aside.  —  Gk.  Trapd,  beside  ; 
Xveiv,  to  loosen,  allied  to  Lose.  Der. 
paralyse^  from  F.  paralyser^  verb  formed 
from  sb.  paralysUy  paralysis.  Also 
paralytic,  from  Gk.  TrapaXvTiKos,  afflicted 
with  palsy. 

palsy.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  palesy, 
fuller  form  parlesy.  —  F.  paralysie.  —  L. 
pa7-alysin,  acc.  of  paralysis  (above). 
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Paramatta,  a  fabric  like  merino.  (New 
S.  Wales.)  So  named  from  Pa7'a77iatta,  a 
town  near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales© 

Paramount ;  see  Mount. 

Paramour ;  see  Amatory. 

Parapet ;  see  Pare. 

Paraphernalia,  ornaments.  (L.  — Gk.) 
Properly  the  property  which  a  bride 
possesses  beyond  her  dowry.  Formed  by 
adding  L.  neut.  pi.  suffix  -alia  to  Low  L. 
paraphem-a,  the  property  of  a  bride  over 
and  above  her  dower.  —  Gk.  irapdcpepva, 
that  which  a  bride  brings  beyond  her 
dower.  —  Gk.  irapd,  beside ;  (p^pvrj,  that 
which  is  brought,  from  (pipeiv,  to  bring, 
allied  to  E.  Bear  (i). 

Paraphrase.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F. 
paraphrase.  —  L.  pa7'aphrasi7t,  acc.  of  para¬ 
phrasis.  —  Gk.  7rapd(ppa(ns,  a  paraphrase, 
free  translation.  —  Gk.  irapd,  beside ;  (ppdais, 
a  phrase,  from  (ppd^eiv,  to  speak ;  sec 
Phrase. 

Paraquito,  Parakeet,  a  little  parrot. 
(Span.)  Span,  periquito,  a  little  parrot, 
dimin.  of  perico,  a  parrot.  Diez  supposes 
perico  to  be  a  nickname,  mec-ning  ‘  little 
Peter,’  dimin,  of  Pedro,  Peter.  See 
Parrot. 

Parasite.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  parasite. 
—  L.  pa7'asitus.  —  Gk.  irapdaiTOs,  eating 
beside  another  at  his  table,  a  flatterer,  toad- 
eater.  —•  Gk.  Trapd,  beside ;  olros,  wheat, 
food. 

Parasol ;  see  Pare. 

Parboil ;  see  Bull  (2). . 

PaTcel ;  see  Part. 

Parch,  to  scorch.  (F. ?— L.?)  Very 
difficult.  M.  E.  pa7'che7t,  to  parch.  Prob. 
the  same  as  M.  E.  percheit,  to  pierce, 
an  occasional  form  of  perce7t,  to  pierce. 
This  is  the  most  likely  solution  ;  and,  if 
right,  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  per- 
satmt,  piercing,  was  used  as  an  epithet 
of  sunbeams ;  see  persauTit  in  Halliwell. 
We  still  use  the  opposite  expression 
‘  piercing  cold.*  See  Pierce.  ^  Hardly 
from  Irish  and  O.  Gael.  ba7g,  red  hot, 
burning. 

Parchment.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E./^r- 
che77ii7t.  —  F.  parche77ii7i.  —  L.  pe7ga7Jii7ia, 
perga7ne7ia,  parchment ;  fern,  of  L.  Perga- 
7ne7tus,  belonging  to  Pergamos  (where 
parchment  was  first  invented).  —  Gk. 
Tr€pyaiJLr)vr],  parchment,  from  Uipyafios,  Hep- 
yapov,  Pergamus,  in  Mysia  of  Asia  Minor. 

Pard,  a  panther,  leopard.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
\^,pa7'diis.  —  Gk.  Trdpdos.  An  Eastern  vVord ; 
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PARENT. 


cf.  Pers.  pars,  pdrsh,  a  pard,  pars,  a 
panther.  Der.  leopard,  cai7ielopard. 
Pa^rdon;  see  Date  (i). 

Pare,  to  shave  off.  (F;  -  L.)  INI.  E. 
paren.^Y .  pa7'er,  to  deck,  trim,  pare.  — L. 
parare,  to  get  ready,  prepare.  (V"  PAR.) 

apparatus,  gear.  (L.)  L.  appa7'atus 
preparation.  —  L.  appa7'atus,  pp.  of  ap- 
pa7'a7'e,  to  prepare  for.-L.  ap-  (for  ad) 
for ;  pa7'are,  to  get  ready. 

compare,  to  set  together,  so  as  to 
examine  likeness  or  difference.  (F.  -  L.) 
F.  co77ipa7'er.^'L.  C077ipa7'a7'e ,  to  adjust,  set 
together.  —  L.  co77i-  (ctwi),  together ;  pa7'are, 
to  get  ready. 

emperor,  a  ruler.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F. 
e77ipereor.  —  L.  i77iperato7’e77i,  acc.  of  i77i 
perator,  a  ruler. -L.  i77ipe7'a7'e,  to  rule.- 
E.  i77i-  (for  171),  upon,  over ;  para7'e,  to 
make  ready,  order.  Der.  e77ipr-ess. 

empire.  (F.-L.)  Y .  e77ipire.^'L.  {771- 
pe7'iu77i,  command.  —  L.  {771-  (J7t),  upon, 
over ;  pa7'a7'e,  to  make  ready. 

imperative.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  i77ipe7'aiif, 
imperious.  —  L.  i77ipe7'athius,  due  to  a  com¬ 
mand.  —  L.  t77iperatu77t,  a  command ;  neut. 
of  i77ipe7'atiis,  pp.  of  i77iperare ;  see  empe 
ror  (above). 

imperial.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  e7nperial, 
later  t77ipe7'ial,  —  L.  i77iperialis ,  belonging 
to  an  empire.  —  L.  i77iperiu77t,  an  empire ; 
see  empire  (above). 

parachute,  an  apparatus  for  breaking 
a  fall  from  a  balloon.  (F.-L.)  F.  para¬ 
chute,  put  for  par  a  chute,  lit.  that  which 
parries  or  guards  against  a  fall.  -  F.  pa7'er, 
to  deck,  also  to  guard  against ;  d,  prep., 
to,  against ;  chute,  a  fall.  Here  pa7'er  = 
L.  pa7'are  \  d  =  Y.  ad ;  and  chute  is  allied 
to  Ital.  cadtito,  fallen,  from  L.  cade7'e,  to 
fall. 

parade,  display.  (F.-Span. -L.)  F. 
pa7'ade,  a  show,  also  ‘  a  stop  on  horseback,’ 
Cot.  The  latter  sense  was  the  earliest  in 
French.  —  Span.  pa7'ada,  a  stop,  halt,  from 
pa7'ar,  verb,  to  halt,  also  to  get  ready.  - 
L.  pa7U7'e,  to  get  ready.  The  sense  ‘dis¬ 
play’  was  due  to  the  F.  verb  parer,  to 
deck,  trim,  from  the  same  L.  pa7'a7'e. 

parapet,  a  rampart,  breast-high.  (F. 

—  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  pa7'apet.  —  Ital.  parapetto, 
a  wall  breast  -  high  ;  lit.  ‘  guarding  the 
breast.’  —  Ital.  para7'e,  to  adorn,  also  to 
guard,  parry ;  petto,  breast.  —  L.  parare ; 
pectus,  the  breast. 

parasol,  a  sun-shade.  (F.  —  Port.  — L.) 
F.  parasolf  ‘an  umbrello;’  Cot.  —  Port. 


pa7‘asoI,  an  umbrella  to  keep  off  the  sun’s 
heat.  —  Port.  pa7'a-r,  to  ward  off ;  sol,  sun. 
See  parry  (below)  and  Solar. 

parry,  to  ward  off.  (F.-L.)  F.  parS, 
sb.,  used  as  equivalent  to  Ital.  parata,  a 
defence,  guard. —  F.  parer,  to  prepare,  also 
to  guard,  ward  off.  L.  parare. 

prepare.  (F.-L.)  Y .  p7'epa7'er ',  Cot. 

L.  pr(z-parare,  to  make  ready  before¬ 
hand. 

rampart.  (F.  -  L.)  Also  spelt 
pire,  7'a77ipier,  7'a77ipar.  -  O.  F.  7'e77ipa7't, 
7'e77ipar,  a  rampart  of  a  fort.  -  O.  F.  re77i- 
parer,  to  put  again  into  a  state  of  defence. 

L.  7'e-,  again ;  wi-  {m),  in  ;  pa7'a7'e,  to 
get  ready. 

repair  (i),  to  restore,  amend.  (F.-L.) 
Y.  repah'er.  —  L.  repara7'e,  to  recover,  re¬ 
pair,  make  ready  anew.  Der.  7'epar-able, 
F.  7'eparable,  L.  7'epa7'abihs repar-at-io7i, 
F.  7'eparation. 

separate,  to  keep  apart.  (L.)  L. 
separatus,  pp.  of  sepa7'a7'e,  to  sever.  —  L. 
se-,  apart;  parare,  to  get  ready,  set.  Der. 
sepa7'ate,  adj.,  kept  apart  (not  so  old  as  the 
verb). 

sever,  to  separate.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
sevre7'.  —  L.  separare,  to  separate  (above). 
Der.  dissever. 

several,  adj.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  several. 
Low  L.  sepa7'ale,  a  thing  set  apart. —  L. 
separa7'e,  to  separate  (above). 

Paregoric,  assuaging  pain.  (L.  -  Gk.) 
Y.^pa7'eg07'icus,  assuaging.  —  Gk.  irapTjyopL- 
Kos,  addressing,  encouraging,  soothing.  — 
Gk.  naprjyopuv,  to  address.  -  Gk.  Trapd, 
beside^,  ayopd,  an  assembly ;  whence  also 
ayopeveiv,  to  address  an  assembly. 

Parent.  (F.-L.)  F.  pa7'e7it,  a  kins- 
rnan.  —  L.  pa7'e7it-,  stem  of pare7is,  a  parent, 
lit.  one  who  produces.  -  L.  parere,  to  pro¬ 
duce.  (y'  PAR.) 

appear,  to  become  visible.  (F.  -  L.) 
M.  E.  appe7'e7i.  —  O.  F.  appa7'oir,  apa7'oi7\ 
-L.  apparh'e,  to  appear. -L.  ap-  {ad),  to, 
forth  ;  pare7'e,  to  come  in  sight,  a  secondary 
verb  from  parere,  to  produce,  put  forth. 
Der.  appar-it-io7t,  appar-e7tt,  &c.,  from  L. 
apparere. 

parturient,  about  to  produce  young. 
(L.)  L.  pa7'tti7'ie7it-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of 
pa7'turire,  to  be  ready  to  produce  young. 

pa7'tur-7is ,  fut.  part,  oi  pare7'e,  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Der.  partu7'-it-io7i,  F.  parttiritio7i, 

L.  acc.  pa7'tu7'itione77t,  from  pariuritus,  pp. 
of  pa7durire. 

repertory,  a  treasury.  (F.  -  L.)  F. 
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PARENTHESIS. 

repeTt07'iu77i,  an  inventory. 

—  L.  7'epe7'tor^  a  finder,  discoverer.  —  L. 
TCperire,  to  find  out.  —  L.  again  ;  pa7'ire 
(Ennius),  usually  to  produce ;  see 

Parent  (above). 

transparent.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  traTis- 
paT'cnt,  ‘clear-shining;’  Cot.  —  L.  t7'a77S, 
through ;  parcTtt-.,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of 
parere,  to  appear;  see  appear  (above). 
Parenthesis ;  see  Theme. 

Parget,  to  plaister  a  wall.  (L.  ?)  Per¬ 
haps  obsolete  ;  once  common.  M.  E.  par- 
getcTi^  fuller  form  spargetteTi^  also  spa7'chen\ 
Prompt.  Parv.  (1440).  Perhaps  from  L. 
spargitare,  frequent,  oi  sparger e,X.Q>  sprinkle ; 
see  Sparse,  p.  Or  from  L.  paries,  a  wall 
(some  say).  If  so,  the  s  of  spargetten  — 
O.  F.  es-,  L.  ex. 

Parhelion,  a  mock  sun.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
parhelion.  —  Gk.  TraprjKiov,  neut.  of  TraprjXios, 
beside  the  sun.  -  Gk.  -rrap-d,  beside ;  ijXLOs, 
sun  ;  see  Heliacal. 

Parian,  belonging  to  Paros.  (Gk.)  Pa7'0s 
is  an  island  in  the  .-Egean  sea. 

Parietal,  forming  the  walls,  applied  to 
two  bones  in  the  front  of  the  skull.  (L.) 
L.  parietalis,  belonging  to  a  w^all.  —  L. 
pariet-,  stem  of  paries,  a  wall.  Supposed 
to  mean  ‘that  which  goes  round;’  from 
par-,  equivalent  to  Gk.  Trepi,  Skt.  pari, 
round  about,  and  i-7'e,  to  go. 

pellitory  (i),  paritory,  a  wild  flower 
that  grows  on  walls.  (F.  —  L.)  Pellit07'y 
is  for  paritory.  M.  E.  pa7'ii07'ie.^O.  F. 
paritoire,  ‘pellitory;’  Cot.  — L.  pa7detaria, 
pellitory ;  fern,  of  parietarius,  belonging  to 
walls.  — stem  of pa7des  (above). 
Parish.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  yi.Y..  pa7'ische. 

—  F.  pa7'oisse.  —  L.  pa7'cecia.  —  Gk.  napoLKia, 
a  neighbourhood ;  hence,  an  ecclesiastical 
district.  —  Gk.  irdpoiKos,  neighbouring.  —  Gk. 
TTap-d,  near ;  olkos,  house,  abode,  allied  to 
Vicinage.  Der.  parishion-er,  formed  by 
adding  -er  (needlessly)  to  M.  E.  parisshen 
5=  O.  F.  paroissien,  a  parishioner. 

parochial.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  pa7'ocliialis . 

—  L.  pa7'ocliia,  same  as  paroecia  (above). 
Parity ;  see  Par. 

Park,  an  enclosed  ground.  (E.)  Park  — 
O.  F.  pa7'c,  is  a  F.  spelling ;  but  the  word 
is  really  E.,  being  a  contraction  of  M.  E. 
i)arrok,  an  enclosure,  K.S.  pea7'ruc,  pearroc 
"(the  same).  The  A.  S.  pearroc  is  formed, 
with  dimin.  suffix  -oc  (as  in  hull-ock)  from 
A.  S.  sparra7t,  to  enclose,  lock,  fasten. 
This  loss  of  initial  s  is  seen  in  the  use  of 
M.  E.  sparren  and  parren  as  equivalent 
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forms,  in  the  same  sense.  (Cf.  G.  spe7^ren, 
to  shut.)  The  verb,  meaning  ‘  to  fasten 
with  a  spar  or  bar,’  is  formed  from  the  sb. 
Spar  (1),  q.  V.  p.  The  word  is  common 
to  Teutonic  tongues  ;  as  in  Du.  perk,  Swed. 
Dan.  pa7'k,  Q^.pferch,  whence  not  only  F. 
pa7'c,  Ital.  parco,  Span,  parque,  but  also 
Irish  and  Gael,  pairc,  W.  park  and  parwg 
(  =  E.  par7^ok),  Bret.  park. 

paddock  (2),  a  small  enclosure.  (E.) 
Not  an  old  w^ord ;  used  by  Evelyn  ;  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  M.  E.  parrok,  spelt  par7'ocke  in 
Palsgrave.  (So  also  poddish  for  porridge.') 

Parley^  Parliament,  Parlour;  see 
Parable. 

Parlous ;  see  Peril. 

Parochial ;  see  Parish. 

Parody ;  see  Ode. 

Parole ;  see  Parable. 

Paronymous ;  see  Onomatopoeia. 
Paroxysm ;  see  Oxygen. 

Parricide  ;  see  Paternal. 

Parrot.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  pe7'7'ot,  of 
which  the  lit.  sense  is  '  little  Peter,’  given 
to  the  bird  as  a  nickname  ;  see  Cotgrave. 
Also  written  Pie7^rot,  both  forms  being  from 
Pie7'7'e,  Peter. —  L.  Pet7'U7}i,  acc.  of  Petrus, 
Peter.  —  Gk.  ireTpos,  a  stone,  rock ;  also  Peter. 
Der.  F.  per7'oquet,  borrowed  from  Span. 
pe7'ichito  or  periquito,  dimin.  of  Pe7dco, 
Peter;  see  Paraquito.  ^  The  F.  word 
is  prob.  imitated  or  borrowed  from  Span, 
or  Portuguese. 

Parry ;  see  Pare. 

Parse  ;  see  Part. 

Parsee,  an  adherent  of  the  old  Persian 
religion,  in  India.  (Pers.)  Pers.  pdrsi,  a 
Persian.  —  Pers.  Pars,  Persia. 

peach  (i),  a  fruit.  (F.  —  L.  —  Pers.) 
M.  E.  peche.  -  O.  F.  pesche,  a  peach.  -  L. 
persicu7n,  a  peach ;  so  called  from  growing 
on  the  Persica  a7'bor,  Persian  tree. —  Pers. 
Pars,  Persia. 

Parsimony,  frugality.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
parsi77i07tie  (Minsheu).  —  L.  parsi77i07iia, 
parci77ionia.  —  L.  parci-,  for  pa7'cus, 
sparing ;  wdth  suffix  -77ionia  (Aryan  -77ia7i- 
ya).  Allied  to  pa7xe7X,  to  spare.  1..  pa7'cus 
is  allied  to  Gk.  OTia^vos,  scarce,  rare,  and 
to  E.  spa7'e. 

Parsley.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  Formerly 
persely.  —  F.  persil ;  older  form  peresil.  — 
L.  petroseli7tU77i.  —  Gk.  'ireTpoo'eXivov,  rock 
parsley.  -  Gk.  irlrpo-s,  rock,  stone  ;  aiXivov, 
a  kind  of  parsley  ;  see  Celery. 

Parsnep,  Parsnip.  (F. -L.)  Formerly 
parsnep,  and  still  better  pasneppe,  as  in 
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Palsgrave ;  the  r  being  intrusive.  —  O.  F. 
pastenaqtie^  a  parsnip  (by  dropping  and 
change  of  qu  to  p,  as  in  Gk.  7T€fnre  =  L. 
qtii7ique).mm\_,,  pastiuaca,  a  parsnep ;  orig. 
a  root  dug  up.  —  L.  pastinare,  to  dig  up.  — 
L.  pastuiiwi,  a  two-pronged  dibble.  ^  The 
suffix  -nep  was  assimilated  to  that  of  tur7iep. 
Parson;  see  Sound  (3). 

Part.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  paj't.  —  L.  partevi^ 
acc.  oipa^'s,  a  part.  Orig.  ^a  share/  that 
which  is  provided ;  from  the  same  base  as 
re-per-ire  and  par-are  \  see  Pare.  Per. 
pa-rt,  verb. 

apart,  aside.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  h  paH, 
apart,  alone,  singly ;  Cot.  —  L.  ad  partejn^ 
lit.  to  the  one  part  or  side,  apart.  —  L.  ad^ 
to ;  partem,  acc.  of  pars,  a  part. 

apartment,  a  separate  room.  (F.  - 
Ital.  —  L.)  F .  appartemetit.  —  Ital.  appa7da- 
ineiito,  lit.  separation.  -  Ital.  appartare,  to 
withdraw.  -  Ital.  a  pa7de,  apart.  -  L.  ad 
pa7'te??i ;  see  above. 

apportion.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  appo7'tione7', 
to  portion  out  to.  —  F.  ap-  (put  for  a  before 
p,  in  imitation  of  L.  ap-  =  ad),  to  ;  p07'tio7i, 
a  portion  ;  see  portion  (below). 

compartment.  (F.-L.)  Y.  co77tparti- 
me7it,  a  partition;  Cot.  — F.  co77ipa7'tir,  to 
divide  into  equal  parts ;  Low  L.  co7?ipartire. 
—  L.  C0771-  {ciwi),  together ;  partb-e,  to 
part,  from  parti- ^  crude  form  of  pars,  a 
part. 

^  depart.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  departir,  to 
divide,  to  part  from.  —  L.  de,  from ;  pa7'tire 
(above). 

^  impart.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  - L. 

i77ipa7'ti7'e,  hiipertire,  to  give  a  share  to.- 
L.  i7?i-  (^  =  i7i),  to,  upon;  parth'e  (above). 

parcel.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  pa7'ceL  -  F. 
pa7'celle,  a  small  piece  or  part.  -  Low  L. 
particella,  only  preserved  in  Ital.  particella, 
a  small  part.  Dimin.  of  L.  pa7dictila ;  see 
particle  (below). 

parse,  to  tell  the  parts  of  speech.  (L.) 
To  parse  is  to  tell  ‘  pars  orationis,’  i.e. 
what  part  of  speech  a  word  is.  -  L.  pa7's,  a 
part. 

partake.  (F.  —  L. ;  a7td  Scand.)  Put 
for  part-take,  i.  e.  take  part.  Wyclif  has 
pa7't-taky7ige,  i  Cor.  x.  16  (earlier  Version). 
See  Part  and  Take. 

partial.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  pa7'tial.  —  Low  L. 
pa7'tialis,  referring  to  a  part  only.  —  L. 
•pa7ii-,  crude  form  of  pars,  a  part. 

participate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
pa7'ticipare ,  to  take  a  part.  —  L.  particip-, 
stem  of  pa7'ticeps,  sharing  in.  —  L.  pa7'ti-^ 
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crude  form  of  pa7'Sf  a  part;  capere,  to 
take.  i 

participle.  (F.  -  L.)  The  I  is  an  E.  j 
insertion,  as  in  syllable.  —  F.  pa7'ticipe.  —  L.  ! 
pa7'ticipiu7}i,  a  participle  ;  supposed  to  par-  j 
take  of  the  nature  both  of  an  adjectival  sb.  j 
and  a  verb.  —  L.  participi-,  crude  form  of 
particeps,  sharing  in  ;  see  above. 

particle.  (F.-L.)  F.  particzile  (16th. 
cent.)  —  L.  paTdicula,  double  dimin.  from 
parti-,  crude  form  of  pars,  a  part. 

partisan  (i),  an  adherent  of  a  party. 

(F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  pa7'tisa7i.  —  Ital.  parti- 
gia7io,  a  partner ;  answering  to  a  Low  L. 
form  partitia7ius  *.  —  L.  partitus,  pp.  of 
partiTd,  to  part,  divide.  —  F.pa7'ti-,  crude 
form  of pa7's,  a  part. 

partition.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  partitio7t.  -  L. 
acc.  partitio7te7n,  a  sharing,  partition.  —  L. 
pa7'titus ;  see  above. 

partner.  (F.  —  L.)  A  curious  corrup¬ 
tion  of  M.  E.  pa7'ce7ier,  frequently  misread 
and  misprinted  as  parte7ter,  by  the  common 
confusion  between  c  and  t  in  MSS.  —  O.  F. 
po.rso7i7iier,  ‘  a  partener,  or  co-parcener ;  ’ 

Cot.  —  Low  L.  partitionaTdus  *,  not  found, 
though  the  shorter  ioim. parlio7ta7'iiis  occurs. 

—  L.  pa7'titio7i-e7?i,  acc.  of  pa7'titio,  a  .shar¬ 
ing,  share ;  see  partition  (above).  i 

party.  (F.-L.)  M.F.  pa7'tie,  usually 
‘a  part.’  —  O.  F.  paHie,  a  part,  a  party;  : 
Cot.  —  L.  partita,  fern,  of  partitus,  pp.  of 
pa7'ti7'i,  to  divide.  ! 

portion.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  portio7i.  -  L. 
2iQ.c,.p07'tio7ie77i,2is\i3.TQ,{Tomportio;  closely  ? 

allied  to  paTdi-,  crude  form  of  pars,  a  part.  j 
proportion.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  p7'opo7'tio7t.  ’ 

—  L.  acc.  p7'op07dio7ie7n,  from  p7'op07'tio,  ? 

comparative  relation.  —  L.  p7'0,  before,  in 
relation  to  ;  poriio,  a  portion  ;  see  above. 

repartee,  a  witty  reply.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
repa7'tie,  ‘  a  reply ;  ’  Cot.  Orig.  fern,  of 
7'epa7'ti,  pp.  of  7'epartir,  to  re-divide,  to 
answer  thrust  with  thrust,  to  reply.  —  F. 

7'e-,  again ;  pa7'tir,  to  part,  also  to  rush, 
dart  off,  burst  out  laughing.  —  L.  re-, 
again  ;  parth^e,  to  share,  from  crude  form 
of  pa7's,  a  part. 

Partake ;  see  Part. 

Parterre ;  see  Terrace, 

Partial,  Participate ;  see  Part. 
Participle,  Particle  ;  see  I^art,  I 

Partisan  (i),  an  adherent  of  a  party; 
see  Part. 

Partisan  (2),  Partizan,  a  halberd. 
(F.-O.  H.G  .)  F .  pe7'tuisane,  ^2L^2es\\szxi,  I 
or  leading-staffe ;  *  Cot,  O.  F.  pourtisainc 
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(i5tli  cent.)  ;  Ital.  partegiana^  'a  partesan, 
iauelin  ;  ’  Florio.  [The  Y.pertuisane  is  an 
accommodated  spelling,  to  make  it  look  like 
F.  pertuiser,  to  pierce  through  (due  to  L. 
per-tundere^^  p.  Apparently  from  O.  H.  G. 
pa7'td,  M.  H.  G.  barte,  a  battle-axe ;  see 
Halberd  ;  but  the  suffix  seems  due  to  some 
confusion  with  Low  L.  partizare^  to  divide, 
or  with  Ital.  partigimio,  a  partner. 
Partition,  Partner ;  see  Part. 
Partridge,  a  bird.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E. 
pertriche.  —  F.  petrdrix^  where  the  second  r 
is  intrusive.  —  L.  perdicein^  acc.  of  pcrdix, 
—  Gk.  a  partridge. 

Parturient ;  see  Parent. 

Party ;  see  Part. 

Parvenu;  see  Venture. 

Parvis  ;  see  Paradise. 

Pasch,  the  Passover.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Heb.) 
A.  S.  pascha.  —  L.  pascha,  —  Gk.  Tracr^a.  — 
Heb.  pesach^  a  passing  over ;  the  passover ; 
Exod,  xii.  1 1.  —  pasachpn^  passed  over. 

Pash,  to  dash.  (Scand.)  Swed.  dial. 
paska^  to  dabble  in  water,  Norweg.  baska^ 
to  dabble  in  water,  tumble,  work  hard  ; 
the  same  as  Dan.  baske,  to  slap,  baxes,  to 
box,  "Norw.  baksa,  to  box;  see  Box  (3), 
of  which  it  is  a  mere  variant.  And  see 
Plash. 

Pasha,  Pacha  (Pers.)  Also  bashaw. 
Pers.  bdshd,  bddshdh,  a  governor  of  a  pro¬ 
vince,  great  lord  ;  the  same  as  pddshdh,  a 
prince,  great  lord  ;  lit.  ^protecting  the  king.’ 
•^Vtis.pdd,  protecting;  shdh^  king.  See 
Bezoar  and  Shah. 

Pasquin,  Pasquinade,  a  lampoon. 
(F.  —  Ital.)  (Formerly  also  pasquil=¥. 
iasquille.)  —  Y .  pasquin  (whence  pasquin¬ 
ade)^  a  pasquin,  lampoon.  — Ital.  Fasquino^ 
‘  a  statue  in  Rome  on  whom  all  libels  are 
fathered;’  Florio.  From  the  name  of  a 
cobbler  at  Rome,  whose  stall  was  frequented 
by  gossips ;  his  name  was  transferred  to  a 
statue  found  near  his  stall  at  his  death,  on 
which  the  wits  of  the  time  secretly  affixed 
lampoons;  see  Haydn. 

Pass,  Passage  ;  see  Patent. 

Passion,  Passive  ;  see  Patient. 
Passport ;  see  Patent. 

Paste.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  paste  (F. 
— Late  Y.  pasta,  paste.  —  Gk.  Traari], 
a  mess  of  food ;  orig.  fern,  of  irauTos,  be¬ 
sprinkled,  salted  ;  from  TTa(xa€Lv,  to  sprinkle. 
The  orig.  sense  was  ‘  a  salted  mess  of  food.’ 
Ber.  past-y,  M.  E.  pastee,  O.  F.  paste  (F. 
pdte),  a  pasty ;  past-r-y,  orig.  a  room  in 
which  pasties  were  kept  {od. pantry,  buttery). 
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patty,  a  little  pie.  (F.  —  L.  —  fek.) 
Mod.  F.  pdte\  O.  Y.  paste,  a  pasty  (see 
above). 

Pastel ;  see  Pastor. 

Pastern,  Pastille  ;  see  Pastor. 
Pastime ;  see  Patent. 

Pastor,  a  shepherd.  (L.)  Y.  pastor,  a 
shepherd,  lit.  ^  ^Y.  pastuni,  supine 

oi pascere,  to  feed,  an  inceptive  verb;  pp. 
pa-ui,  w  PA.)  Der.  pastor-al,  F.  pas¬ 
toral. 

pabulum.  (L.)  L.  pabulum,  food  ; 
formed  with  suffix  -bulmn,  from  pa-ui,  pt. 
oi  pascere,  to  feed  (above). 

pastel,  a  coloured  crayon.  (F.  —  Ital.  — 
L.)  An  artist’s  term.  —  F.  pastel,  ‘  a  pastel, 
crayon  ;  ’  Hamilton.  —  Ital.  pastello,  a  pas¬ 
tel.  —  L.  pastillum,  a  little  loaf  or  roll ;  the 
pastel  being  named  from  being  shaped  like 
a  roll.  Dimin.  of  pas  tus,  food.  •~-Y.  pastus, 
pp.  of  pascere,  to  feed.  ^  Not  allied  to 
paste ;  see  pastille  below. 

pastern.  (F.  —  L.)  Yoxmoxfq  pastron\ 
Palsgrave.  —  O.  F.  pasturoit,  Hhe  pastern 
of  a  horse;’  Cot.  {Y.pdturon.)  So  called 
because  a  horse  at  pasture  was  tethered  by 
the  pastern',  the  tether  itself  was  called 
pasture  in  O.  French.  —  O.  Y.  pasture,  pas¬ 
ture  ;  see  pasture  below. 

pastille,  a  small  cone  of  aromatic  sub¬ 
stances,  to  be  burnt  in  a  room.  (F.  —  L.) 
Y .  pastille,  a  little  lump  or  loaf;  see  Cot- 
grave.  —  L.  pastillum,  a  little  loaf ;  dimm. 
of pastus,  food;  see  pastel  (above). 

pasture.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  pasture,  a 
feeding.  —  L.  pastura,  a  feeding.  —  L.  pastus, 
pp.  of  pascere,  to  feed. 

pester.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly  to  encum¬ 
ber,  clog  ;  and  short  for  h7ipester.  —  O.  F. 
ejnpest7'er,  ‘  to  pester,  intangle,  incumber  ;  ’ 
Cot.  {Y .  e7npetrer.)  Orig.  Ho  hobble  a 
horse  at  pasture.’  —  Low  L.  i77i-  (in),  on, 
upon  ;  pasto7'iu7n,  a  clog,  for  a  horse  at 
pasture.  —  L.  pastus,  pp.  of  pascere,  to 
feed. 

repast,  a  meal.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  repast, 
later  repas.  —  L.  I'e-,  again  ;  pasHwi,  acc.  of 
pastus,  food,  from  pascere,  to  feed. 

Pat  (1),  to  strike  lightly.  (E.)  In  Bacon, 
Nat.  Hist.  §  62.  Most  likely  the  same 
word  as  A.  S.  plcettan,  to  strike  ;  by  loss  of 
I  as  in  patch  (i).  Cf.  Swed.  dial,  pjdtta, 
to  pat,  pldtta,  to  tap  (Rietz)  ;  Bavarian 
patzefi,  to  pat. 

paddle  (i),  to  finger,  dabble  in  water. 
(E.)  Formerly  to  finger,  handle;  Haml. 
iii.  4.  185;  Oth.  ii.  i.  259.  It  stands  for 
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patth,  frequent,  of  pat  \  see  below.  Cf. 
Low  G.  pladdenty  to  paddle. 

patter,  to  strike  frequently,- as  bail.  (E.) 
A  frequentative  of  pat\  see  above.  Cf. 
prov.  E.  (Lonsdale)  pattle,  to  pat  gently. 
Pat  (2),  a  small  lump  of  butter.  (C.) 
Irish  pait,  a  hump,  lump,  paiteog,  a  small 
lump  of  butter ;  Gael,  pait^  paitcag  (the 
same). 

Pat  (3),  quite  to  the  purpose.  (E.)  Due 
to  a  peculiar  use  of  pat,  to  strike,  tap  :  see 
Pat(i).  ^  It  will  fall  [happen] Mid. 

X.  Dr.  V.  188.  The  sense  is  due  to  a  curious 
confusion  with  Du.  pas,  pat,  fit,  G.  pass, 
pat,  fit ;  not  true  Teut.  words,  but  borrowed 
trom  F.  se  passe}',  to  be  contented,  make 
shift ;  cf.  E.  pass. 

Patch,  (i),  a  piece  sewn  on  a  garment, 
a  plot  of  ground.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E. 
pacche.  But  patch  stands  for  platch,  by 
loss  of /;  ^Platch,  a  large  spot,  a  patch, 
a  piece  of  cloth  sewn  on  to  a  garment  to 
repair  it;’  Dial,  of  Banffshire,  by  W.  Gregor. 
—  Low  Q[.  plakke,  plakk,  (i)  a  spot,  (2)  a 
patch,  (3)  a  patch  or  plot  of  ground  ;  cf. 
Du.  plek,  a  patch  of  ground.  Allied  to 
Goth,  plats,  a  patch,  hlark,  ii.  21,  where 
Wycliffe  has  pacche ;  also  to  A.  ^.plceca,  prov. 

Y. .  plek,  a  patch  of  ground.  (y'PLAG.) 
patch  (2),  a  paltry  fellow.  (O.  Low  G.) 

Temp.  iii.  2.  71.  Patch  meant  a  fool  or 
jester,  from  the  parti-coloured  or  patch¬ 
like  dress ;  Wolsey  had  two  fools  so  named 
(Nares).  The  same  w’ord  as  patch  (i). 
Der.  patch-ock,  a  clown,  a  dimin.  form, 
Spenser,  View  of  Ireland,  Globe  ed.,  p.  636, 
col.  2  ;  spelt  pajock,  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

Pate,  the  head  ;  see  Plate. 

Paten ;  see  Patent. 

Patent,  open,  public;  as  sb.,  an  official 
document  conferring  a  privilege.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  pate7ite,  a  patent  ;  so  called  because 
open  to  general  inspection.  —  O.  F.  patent 
(fern.  pate7ite),  patent,  wide  open.  —  L. 
pate7tt-,  stem  of  pr.  pt.  of  patere,  to  lie 
open.  Cf.  Gk.  Trerapw/xi,  I  spread  out. 

(V  pat.) 

compass.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  co77ipas,  a  cir¬ 
cuit,  circle,  limit ;  also,  a  pair  of  com¬ 
passes.  —  Low  L.  co77ipassus,  a  circuit.  —  L. 
C0771-  {cu77i),  with ;  passns,  a  pace,  step, 
passage,  route  ;  so  that  co77tpassns  =  a  route 
that  joins  together,  circuit.  See  pace 
(below).  Der.  co77ipass,  verb ;  co77ipasses, 
s.  pL,  an  instrument  for  drawing  circles. 

expand.  (L.)  L.  expa7ide7'e  (pp.  ex- 
pa7isus),  to  spread  out.  —  L.  ex,  out ;  pa7id- 


e7'e,  to  spread  out ;  causal  from  patere,  to 
lie  open.  Der.  expa7ise. 

pace,  a  step.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. —  F. 
pas.  —  Y.  passu 771,  acc.  of  passus,  a  step, 
pace,  lit.  a  stretch,  distance  between  the 
feet  in  w^alking.  —  L. pp.  of pa7ide7'e, 
to  stretch;  see  above. 

pail.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  paile.  -  O.  F. 
paele,  a  kind  of  pan  (i  3th  cent.).  -  Y. patella, 
a  small  pan,  dish  for  cooking  ;  dimin.  of 
pate7'a,  fiat  dish,  saucer.  Allied  to  Gk. 
TTaTavT],  a  fiat  dish  ;  see  paten  (below). 
(3.  The  E.  word  seems  to  have  taken  up 
I  the  meaning  of  Irish  padlial,  a  pail,  ewer, 
Gael,  padhal,  a  ewer  ;  but  these  are  merely 
borrowed  from  the  same  L.  patella. 

pass,  to  move  onward.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
passe7t.  —  Y.  passer.  —  Low  Y.  passa7'e,  to 
pass.  —  L.  passus,  a  step  ;  see  pace  (above), 
p.  Diez  takes  Low  L.  passa7'e  to  be  the, 
frequent,  form  of  pa7ide7'e,  to  stretch ;  it 
comes  to  much  the  same  thing. 

passage.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  passage.  -  Low 
Y.  passaticu77i,  a  right  of  passage.  —  Low 
L.  passare  ;  see  above. 

passport.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  passepo}^, 
written  permission  to  pass  through  a  gate, 
&c.  -  F. passer,  to  pass;  p07'te,  gate,  from 
L.  po7'ta  ;  see  Port  (3). 

pastime.  (F.  -  L. ;  a7id  E.)  From 
pass  and  ti77ie. 

paten.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  O.  F.  pate7i& 
(Cot.).  —  Y.pati7ia,pate7ia,  a  fiat  dish.  —  Gk. 
TTaravT],  a  fiat  (open)  dish.  See  Pan. 

surpass.  (I .  —  L.)  F.  suipasser,  to 
excel. —  F.  sur  (L.  super'),  beyond  ;  passer, 
to  pass  ;  see  pass  (above). 

trespass.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  t7'espasser,  to 
exceed,  pass  beyond  (hence,  in  E.,  to  sin). 
—  F.  tres-,  L.  t7'a7is,  beyond;  passer,  to 
pass;  see  pass  (above). 

Paternal.  (F.-L.)  Y.  pater 7iel.-^Yo^v 
Y.  pater7ialis,  fatherly.  -  L.  pate7‘7i7is, 
fatherly.  —  L.  pater,  father.  Lit.  ‘  guardian  ;  ’ 
formed  wdth  suffix  -ter  of  the  agent  from 
V  PA,  to  feed,  guard.  See  Father. 

expatriate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  Low 
L.  expat7'ia7'e,  to  banish.  — L.  ex,  out  of; 
pat7'ia,  native  counti*y,  from  pat7'i-,  crude 
form  of  pater,  father. 

parricide,  (i)  the  murderer  of  a  father; 
(2)  murder  of  a  father.  (F.-L;  or  y}) 
The  former  is  the  orig.  sense,  and  answers 
to  F.  pa7'7dcide,  Y.  pa7'ricida,  a  murderer 
of  a  father. —  L.  pa7'7'i-,  fox  pat7'i-,  crude 
form  of  pater ;  ccede7'e,  to  kill  (whence 
-cida,  a  slayer).  2.  The  second  sense  is 
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directly  from  L.  parricidiujit,  the  murder  of 
a  lather,  from  the  same  sb.  and  verb. 

patois,  a  vulgar  dialect  of  French.  (F. 

—  L.)  F.  patois,  country  talk ;  which 
stands  for  an  older  form  patrois  (Diez, 
Littre),  —  Low  L.  patriensis,  a  native; 
hence,  belonging  to  the  natives.  —  L. 
patria,  native  country. —  L.  patri-.,  crude 
form  of  pater,  a  father. 

patriarch.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  O.F.patri- 
arche.  —  L.  patriarcha.  —  Gk.  TraTpidpxn^j 
chief  of  a  race  or  tribe.  —  Gk.  varpi-d,  a 
race;  dpx^i^,  to  rule.  See  Arch-  {prefix), 
patrician,  a  Roman  nobleman.  (L.) 
Formed,  with  suffix  -an,  from  F.  patricuis, 
noble ;  a  descendant  of  the  patres,  i.  e. 
senators  or  fathers  of  the  state. 

patrimony.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  patri- 
monie.  —  F.  patrimoine.  —  L.  patrimonium, 
an  inheritance.  ^  L.  patri-,  crude  form  of 
pater,  father ;  with  suffix  -monium  (Aryan 
-inan-ycL). 

patriot.  (F.  —  Low  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F. 
patriote.  —  Low  L.  patriota.  —  Gli.iTaTpidjTrjs, 
properly,  a  fellow-countryman.  —  Gk.  Trarpid, 
a  race,  from  rraTpi-,  for  Trarrjp,  a  father.  ^ 
The  mod.  sense  oi patriot  arose  in  French. 

patristic,  pertaining  to  the  fathers  of 
the  church.  (F.  — L.)  F . patristique  (Littre). 
Coined  from  L.  patri-,  crude  form  of  pater, 
a  father.  (Ill  coined  ;  -ist-  being  Greek.) 

patron.  (P".  —  L.)  F.  patron. pa- 
tro7ium,  acc.  of  pah'onus,  a  protector ; 
extended  irom.  patr-,  stem  of  pater,  father. 

patronymic.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F. 
patronyniique.  —  L.  patronymicus.  ■■  Gk. 
TTaTpojvvpLiKos,  belonging  to  the  father  s 
name.  —  Gk.  TraTpcowpLia,  a  name  taken 
from  the  father.  —  Gk.  irarpo-,  for  iraTTjp,  a 
father  ;  owpLa,  a  name  ;  see  I^ame. 

pattern,  an  example,  model  to  work 
by.  (F.-L.)  M.  F. patron-,  (the  old  spell¬ 
ing).  —  F. patron,  ^a  patron  . .  also  a  pattern, 
sample  ;  ’  Cot.  See  patron  (above). 

repair  (2),  to  resort  to.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
repairer,  to  haunt ;  Cot.  Older  form  re- 
pairier  (Burguy).  — L.  repatriare,  to  repair 
to  one’s  own  country.  —  L.  re-,  back ;  patria, 
native  country,  from  patri-,  crude  form  of 
pater,  a  father. 

Path,  a  way,  track.  (E.)  A.  S.  pcB^, 
pai^,  a  path.+Du.  pad,  G.  pfad;  L.  pons 
(crude  form  pofiti-),  a  path,  way,  also  a 
bridge  ;  Gk.  ndros,  Skt.  patha. 

pad  (2),  a  thief  on  the  high  road.  (Du.) 
We  now  say  foot-pad.  P'ormerly  a  padder, 
one  who  goes  on  the  pad^  i.  e.  foot-path.  — 


Du.  pad,  a  path  ;  see  above.  (Many  cant 
words  are  Dutch.)  Der.pad,  a  nag,  orig. 
pad-nag,  a  road-nag. 

Pathos.  (Gk.)  Gk.  irdQos,  suffering, 
emotion. —>  Gk.  iraOeiv,  used  as  2  aor.  infin. 
of  io  suffer.  Allied  to  tto-Oos, 

a  yearning,  iriv-Oos,  grief,  ttov-os,  work. 
(y'SPA.)  Allied  to  Patient.  Fev.  path- 
et-ic,  from  O.  F.  pathetique,  L.  patheticus 
=  Gk.  TTae'qriKos,  extended  from  TraS^Tos, 
subject  to  suffering. 

antipathy.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  dvTnrd- 
e^ia,  antipathy,  lit.  'a  suffering  (feeling 
strongly)  against.’  —  Gk.  dvri,  against; 
TTaOelv,  to  suffer. 

apathy.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  dirdOHa, 
want  of  feeling. -Gk.  d-,  not;  TiaSeiv,  to 
suffer. 

sympathy.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  avixird- 
Beta,  fellow-feeling.  —  Gk.  avjx-,  for  avv, 
with  ;  iraOeii',  to  suffer. 

Patient.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  patient.  —  L. 
patient-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  pati,  to  suffer. 
Allied  to  Pathos.  (V  SPA.)  'Dqv. pati¬ 
ence,  F.  patience,  L.  patientia. 

compassion.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  co^npassion, 
—  L.  conipassionem,  acc.  oi  compassio,  sym¬ 
pathy.  —  L.  com-  (cum),  with  ;  passio,  suf¬ 
fering;  see  passion  (below). 

compatible.  (F.  — L.)  F.  co7npatible, 

*  compatible,  concurrable ;  ’  Cot.  —  Low  L. 
coMpatibilis ,  adj.,  used  of  a  benefice  which 
could  be  held  together  with  another. —  L. 
compati,  to  endure  together  with.  —  L.  com- 
(cum),  with  ;  pati,  to  endure. 

passion.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  passion.  —  L. 
passionem,  acc.  of  passio,  (properly)  suffer¬ 
ing.  —  L.  passus,  pp.  of  pati,  to  suffer. 

passive.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  passif.  —  L.  pas- 
siuus,  suffering.  —  L. (above). 
Patois,  Patriarch ;  see  Paternal. 
Patrician,  Patrimony ;  see  Paternal. 
Patriot,  Patristic ;  see  Paternal. 
Patrol,  a  going  of  the  rounds  in  a  gar¬ 
rison.  (F.  —  Teut.)  O.F.  patrouille,  ‘a 
still  night-watch  in  warre  ;’  Cot.  Lit.  a 
tramping  about ;  from  O.F.  patr  outlier,  to 
paddle  in  water,  the  same  word  (but  with 
inserted  ^)  as  patouillet'’,  to  paddle  or 
dabble  in  with  the  feet.  Formed  from 
O.  F.  pate  {F.  patte),  the  paw  or  foot  of  a 
beast.  From  a  Teut.  source  ;  cf.  G.  patsche, 
an  instrument  for  striking  the  hand,  patsch- 
fuss,  web  foot  of  a  bird ;  patschen,  to 
strike,  dabble,  walk  awkwardly ;  Bavarian 
patzen,  to  pat;  see  Pat  (i).  ^  Hence 

also  Span,  pata^  paw,  patullar^  to  run 
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through  mud,  patrullar,  to  patrol,  Ital. 
pattuglia,  a  patrol  (without  the  inserted  r). 

pattsn,  a  clog.  (F. —  Teut.*)  Formerly 
paten. patin,  a  patten,  "also  a  foot- 
stall  of  a  pillar;’  Cot.  -  O.  F.  pate  (F. 
patte\  a  paw  or  foot  of  a  beast,  "also  a 
foot-stall  of  a  pillar;’  Cot.  Of  Teut. 
origin ;  see  above. 

Patron,  Patronymic ;  see  Paternal. 
Patten ;  see  Patrol, 

Patter;  see  Pat  (i). 

Pattern ;  see  Paternal. 

Patty ;  see  Paste. 

Paucity,  fewness.  (F.-L.)  Y.paucite. 
L.  paticitateTn^  acc.  of  paucitas ^  fewness. 
patictis,  few  ;  allied  to  Pew. 
Paunch..  ( h .  —  L. )  O.  F.  panche^ pance. 
■-L.  panticeiUj  acc,  of  pantex^  belly, 
paunch. 

^  Pauper.  (L.)  L.  patiper^  poor.  Pau- 
is  allied  to paticus,  few;  -per,  to  Y.parare, 
to  provide.  Lit.  ‘  providing  little,  ’  i.  e. 
haying  little. 

impoverish.  (F.  —  L.)  Corrupted 
from  O.  F.  appovris-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of 
appovrir,  to  impoverish.  -  F.  ap-  (  =  L.  ad), 
towards;  O.Y . povre,  poor  (below). 

poor.  (F.  -  L.)  From  M.  E.  potire 
(really  povre),  poor.  —  O.  F.  povre,  poor.  — 

Y.  pauperej?i,  acc.  of  pauper  \  see  Pauper 
above. 

poverty.  (F.  -  L.)  M.E.  pouertee 
i=-povertee).^O.Y.  poverte,  later  povrete, 
poverty  (F.  pauvrete).  -  L.  patipe7'tate7n, 
acc.  of  pdupertas,  poverty.  —  L.  pauper, 
poor. 

Pause,  a  stop.  (F.  —  L.  ■■  Gk.)  F.  pause. 

—  Late  L.  pausa.^Qi]si.  navcris,  a  pause, 
ceasing.  —  Gk.  iraveLv,  to  make  to  cease  ; 
Tav€o9ai,  to  cease,  Poublet,  pose,  q.  v. 

Pave.  (F. —  L.)  ^"^.Y.paueii  (^=pave7t). 

—  F.  paver ,  to  pave.  —  L.  pauare  *,  corrupt 
form  of  L.  pauire,  to  beat,  strike,  ram, 
tread  down.-|-Gk.  Traieiv,  to  strike;  cf.  Skt. 
pavz,  thunder-bolt.  (^  PU.)  Der.  pave- 
meiit,  F.  pavemeiit,  Y. pauimentu7n,  a  hard 
floor,  from  pauU'e,  to  ram  ;  also  pav-i-or 
(cf.  law-y-er),  from  O.  Y .paveur,  "  a  paver,* 
Cot. 

Pavilion.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  pavilon.  — 

F.  pavilion,  a  tent  ;  so  called  because 
spread  out  like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly.— 

Y. papilioneni,  acc.  of papilio,  (i)  a  butterfly, 
(2)  a  tent.  Name  from  fluttering;  allied 
to  Palpitate. 

papilionaceous,  having  a  winged 
corolla  resembling  a  butterfly.  (L.)  Coined, 
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with  suffix  -aceus,  from  Y.  papilion-,  crude 
form  of  papilio,  a  butterfly  (above). 
Pavise,  a  large  shield.  (F.)  Also  spelt 
pavese,  pavish,  pauice,  pauys,  paues.^Y, 
pavois,  "a  great  shield;’  Low  Y.  pave7isis. 
(Span. ;  lidi.  pavese, pavesce,  Florio.) 
Of  uncertain  origin  ;  perhaps  from  the  city 
of  Pavia,  in  Italy. 

Paw.  (C.  ?  F.  —  Teut.  ?)  "^.Y.pawe, 
powe,  a  paw.  Perhaps  Celtic;  cf.  W. 
pawen,  paw,  claw,  hoof ;  Com.  paw,  foot ; 
Yitt.  pad,  pav,  paw,  or  (jocularly)  a  large 
hand.  Or  else  from  O.  F.  poe,  a  p^v 
(Burguy),  from  Low  G.  pote,  Du.  pool,  G. 
pfote,  a  paw. 

Pav\rl,  a  short  bar,  as  a  catch  to  a  wind¬ 
lass.  (W.)  ^  W.  pawl,  a  pole,  stake,  bar; 
cognate  with  L.  palus,  a  stake.  See 
pale  (i),  under  Pact. 

Pawn  (i),  a  pledge;  see  Pane. 

Pawn  (2),  a  piece  at  chess  ;  see  Pedal. 
Paxwax,  strong  tendon  in  the  neck  of 
animals.  (E.  )  paxwax,  2X^0  f exwax, 

the  latter  being  the  right  form.  —  A.  S.  feax, 
fex,  hair  ;  weaxa7i,  to  grow.  Thus  the  lit. 
sense  is  'hair-growth,’  because  it  is  where 
the  growth  of  hair  ends ;  for  the  same 
reason,  it  is  called  haarwachs  in  German 
I"ay  (i),  to  discharge  a  debt ;  see  Pact. 
Eay  (2),  to  pitch  a  ship’s  seam;  see 
Pitch  (i). 

Paynim ;  see  Pagan. 

Pea,  a  vegetable.  (L.)  Formerly  pease, 
pese\  \YY.  pese,  -pi.  pesen  or  peses.  A.S. 
pisa,  pi.  pisan.^Y.  pisum,  a  pea.  4-  Gk. 
TTiVoy,  a  pea.  (yPIS.) 

Peace ;  see  Pact. 

Peach  (i),  a  fruit;  see  Parse©. 

^  Peach  (2) ;  short  for  M.  E.  apecJie7t,  to 
impeach  ;  see  Pedal. 

Peacock.  (L.  -  Gk.  -  Pers.  -  Tamil  ; 
a7id  E. )  M.  E.  pecok,  pocok ;  where  cok  — 
E.  cock.  We  also  find  M.  E.  po,  A.  S. 
pawe,  borrowed  from  L.  pauo  (whence  Du.' 
paauw,  G.  pfau,  F.  paon).  Borrowed 
from  Gk.  raws,  for  rafibs,  a  peacock;  the 
change  from  r  to  /  being  due  to  the  word 
being  ill  understood,  as  it  was  foreign  both 
to  L.  and  Gk.  —  Pers.  tdwus,  tdus,  a 
peacock.  —  O.  Tamil  tokei,  togei,  a  pea¬ 
cock;  see  M.  Muller,  Lect.  on  Lang.  i. 
233  (8th  ed.).  ^  Better  pocock,  which  is 

still  a  surname. 

Pea-jacket,  a  coarse  thick  jacket.  (Du. 
a7id  F .)  The  prefix  pea-  is  borrow^ed  from 
Du.  pij,  pije,  a  coat  of  a  coarse  woollen 
stuff;  Hexham  has  O.  Du.  pije,  "a  pie- 
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gowne,  rough  gownc,  such  as  seamen 
weare.’  The  same  as  Low  G.  pije.  Cf. 
Swed.  dial,  pade,  a  coat,  also  sp^lt  paje, 
paja,  pait ;  Goth,  paida^  a  coat,  M.  H.  G. 
pfeit,  a  shirt. 

Peak.  (C.)  M.  E.  -  Irish  any 
sharp-pointed  thing ;  cf.  Gael,  beic^  a  point, 
nib,  beak  of  a  bird.  Allied  to  pike,  peck, pick. 

beak,  a  bill.  (F.  — C.)  M.  E.  beke.^-‘ 
F.  bee ;  Low  L.  beccus,  —  Bret,  bek^  a  beak ; 
Gael,  beic  ;  W.  pig. 

bicker,  to  skirmish.  (C.)  Frequenta¬ 
tive  of  M.  E.  biken,  to  skirmish,  beken,  to 
peck.  —  W.  bicra,  to  bicker,  properly  to  keep 
pecking.  —  W.  pig,  a  pike,  beak  of  a  bird. 

peek  (i),  to  strike  with  the  beak,  to 
pick  up.  (C.)  M.  E.  pekken,  used  as 
equivalent  to  pikken,  to  pick  or  peck  up. 
A  mere  variant  of  pick  ;  see  below. 

peg,  a  wooden  pin.  (Scand.  — C.  ;  orC.) 
M.  E.  pegge.  "-Da-n.  pig,  spike,  from  pik,  a 
pike ;  Swed.  pigg,  spike,  from  pik,  a  pike. 
Of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  ^ -pig,  a  peak,  point ; 
and  see  Peak.  Perhaps  directly  from 
Celtic  ;  cf.  Corn,  peg,  a  prick. 

piclc,  to  peck,  pierce,  also  to  pluck,  &c. 
(C.)  The  sense  'to  cull  flowers’  goes 
back  to  the  notion  of  picking  them  out  as 
a  bird  would  with  its  beak;  pick  and  peck 
are  mere  variants ;  cf.  M.  E.  pikkett,  pek¬ 
ken,  used  as  equivalent  words,  Ch,  C.  T. 
Group  B.  4157.  Of  Celtic  origin.  -  Irish 
pioc,  Gael,  pioc,  to  pick,  nibble,  pluck, 
peck ;  W.  pig^i  pick,  peck,  prick, 
choose  ;  Com.  piga,  to  prick. 

pickadill,  piccadill,  a  piece  set  round 
the  edge  of  a  garment,  a  collar.  (F.  —  Span. 
—  C.)  Obsolete;  but  preserved  in  Picca- 
diliy,  a  street  in  London,  named  from  a 
certain  house,  which  was  '  a  famous  ordi¬ 
nary  near  St.  James’s;’  see  Blount  and 
Nares.  —  F.  piccadille ;  pi.  piccadilles,  ‘  the 
several  peeces  fastened  together  about  the 
t^riixmie  of  the  collar  of  a  doublet ,  Cot. 
Formed,  with  Span,  dimin.  suffix  -illo,  from 
Span,  picado,  pp.  of  picar ,  to  puncture ; 
cf.  Span,  picadura,  a  puncture,  an  orna¬ 
mental  gusset  in  clothes.  ■■  Span,  picci,  a 
pike  (hence  a  pricking  instrument) ;  a  word 
of  Celtic  origin  ;  see  pike  (below). 

pickaxe.  (F.  -C.)  Not  an  axe  at  all, 
but  a  corruption  of  IVl.  E.  pikois ,  ptkezs ,  a 
mattock. -O.  E.  picois,  \aX^x  picquois,  a 
mattock.  *  O.  F.  piquev,  to  pierce,  thrust 
into.  ^E.  pic,  a  'pick/  or  kind  of  mattock. 
—  Bret,  pic,  a  pick ;  cf.  W.pig,  a  point,  pike, 
Irish piocaid,  a  mattock;  see  pike  (below). 
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picket,  a  peg  for  fastening  horses,  a 
small  outpost.  (F.  — C.)  E .piquet,  pnequet, 
a  little  pickaxe,  a  peg  thrust  in  the  ground. 
Dimin.  of  F.  pic  (above). 

pike,  a  sharp-pointed  weapon,  a  fish. 
(C.)  M.  E.  pike,  a  peaked  staff,  pic,  a 
spike;  also  M.  E.  pike,  a  fish,  named  from 
its  sharply  pointed  jaws.  —  Irish  ptce,  a 
pike,  fork,  Gael,  pic,  W.  pig,  Bret,  pik, 
pike,  point,  pickaxe.  The  same  word  as 
pick,  sb.  a  mattock,  and  peak.  Prob.  allied 
to  Spike.  Der.  pik-er-el,  a  young  pike 
(fish)  ;  pike-staff,  corruption  of  piked-staff, 
i.  e.  staff  armed  with  a  pike  or  spike. 

pip  (3),  a  spot  on  cards.  (F.  —  C.)  A 
corruption  of  pick,  formerly  a  spade  at 
cards.  — F.  pique,  a  spade  at  cards;  the 
same  as  pique  (above). 

pique,  wounded  pride.  (F.  —  C.)  O.  F. 
picque,  pique,  ‘a  pike,  pike-man;  also  a 
pike  [pique],  debate,  quarrel,’  Cot._  The 
same  word  2^^  pike  (above);  lit.  ‘a  piercer,’ 
that  which  pierces.  Der.  pique,  verb. 
piqu-ant,  pres.  part,  of  F.  piquer,  verb. 

piquet,  a  game  at  cards.  (F.  —  C.)  F. 
piquet,  lit.  ‘a  little  contest;’  dimin.  of 
F.  pique,  a  debate,  contest;  see  above. 
^  Littre  says  piquet  was  named  from 
its  inventor ;  even  if  so,  the  ultimate 
etymology  remains  the  same. 

pitch  (2),  to  throw,  fall  headlong,  fix  a 
camp.  (C.)  A  weakened  form  of  pick,  to 
throw,  Cor.  i.  i.  204,  esp.  to  throw  a  pike 
or  dart ;  also  to  plunge  a  sharp  peg  .ox  spike 
into  the  ground  for  fixing  tents.  M.  E. 
picchen,  pt.  t.  pihte  (later pight).  -  W .  pigo, 
to  prick ;  see  pick  and  pike  (above). 
Peal,  short  for  appeal',  see  Pulsate. 
Pean ;  see  Paean. 

Pear,  a  fruit.  (L.)  K.^.  pera, pere,^E. 

pirum,  a  pear  (whence  also  Ital.  pera).  ^ 
perry.  (F.  — L.)  E, poire,  'perry,  drink 
made  of  pears;’  Cot.  Formed  with  suffix 
-/  (  =  L.  -atus,  made  of)  from  E.  poire,  a 
^tz-X.^E. pirum,  a  pear. 

Pearl.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  perle.  -  F .  perk, 
^a  pearl,  a  berrie;’  Cot.  Of  disputed 
origin ;  we  find  also  Ital.,  Span.,  Prov. 
perla,  Port,  perola,  perla  ;  Low  L.  periila 
(7th  cent.).  Prob.  put  for  E.pirula^,  i.  e. 
a  little  pear,  from  L.  pirum,  a  pear ;  cf. 
Span,  periila,  (i)  a  little  pear,  (2)  a  pear- 
shaped  ornament,  O.  Ital.  perolo,  a  little 
button  on  a  cap.  Perhaps  suggested  by 
the  various  senses  of  L.  bacca,  (i)  a  berry, 
(2)  olive-berry,  (3)  round  fruit,  (4)  a  pearl 
(Horace).  See  Purl  (2). 
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Pearl-barley.  (F.  -  L.;  and  E.)  F. 
oj'ge  perle,  pearl-barley  (Hamilton) ;  but 
this  seems  to  be  a  corruption  *of  G7ge pele, 
"pilled  barley/  Cot.  See  Peel  (i). 
Peasant;  see  Pagan. 

Peat,  a  kind  of  turf  for  fuel.  (E.)  The 
true  form  is  beat.  [The  change  from  b  to 
p  is  very  rare,  but  occurs  again  in  parse.'] 
^  Beat,  the  roots  and  soil  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  buj'fimg  beat,  i.  e.  sod-burn¬ 
ing;’  E.  Dial.  Soc.  Glossary,  B.  6.  So 
called  because  used  as  fuel,  for  beeting,  i.  e. 
mending  the  fire;  from  U.  E.  beten,  to 
replenish  a  fire,  Chaucer,  C.  T.  2255.- 
A.  S.  beta7i,  to  amend.  -  A.  S.  bot,  a  remedy, 
advantage  ;  see  Boot  (2). 

Pebble.  (E.)  A.  S.  papol-std^i,  a  peb¬ 
ble-stone. 

Peccable,  Peccadillo  ;  see  Peccant. 
Peccant,  sinning.  (F.  —  L.)  First  used 
in  phr.  ^ pecca7it  humours.’  —  F.  pecca7tt, 
sinning;  V hn77ieur pecca7ite,  corrupt  humour; 
Cot.  —  L.  pecca7it-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of 
peccare,  to  sin. 

peccable,  liable  to  sin.  (L.)  Coined 
as  if  from  L.  peccabilis'^,  isovsi  pecca7'e. 

peccadillo.  (Span.  — L.)  Span,  pecca¬ 
dillo,  a  slight  fault;  dimin.  of  pecado,  a 
sin.  -  L.  peccatzwi,  a  sin.  -  L.  peccatiis,  pp. 
of pecca7'e,  to  sin. 

P eccary,  a  quadruped.  (F.  -  S.  American.) 
Y.pecari,  a  peccary  (Buffon).  Prob.  from 
pachU'a,  the  name  given  to  the  peccary  in 
Oronoko  (Clavigero,  Hist.  Mexico). 

Peck  (i),  to  pick,  snap  up ;  see  Peak. 
Peck  (2),  a  dry  measure,  2  gallons. 
(C.  ?)  M.  E.  pekke,  a  peck.  An  obscure 
word ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  other  than  a 
sb.  derived  from  the  verb  pekke7t,  to  peck 
or  snap  up.  Peck  merely  means  "  a  quan¬ 
tity;’  cf.  ‘a  peck  of  troubles;’  also  prov. 
E.  peck,  meat,  victuals.  So  also  F.  picothi, 
a  peck  (measure),  from  picoter,  to  peck  as  a 
bird ;  see  therefore  peck  (i) ;  s.  v.  Peak. 
Pectinal,  lit.  comb-like.  (L.)  From  L. 
pecti7t-,  stem  of pecten,  a  comb.  —  'L.pectere, 
to^  comb.  +  Gk.  TrcKreiv,  to  comb,  from 
Trefceiv,  to  comb.  (>y^PAK.) 

Pectoral,  belonging  to  the  chest.  (F. — 
L.)  F.  pecto7'aL’^\_,.  pectoralis,  adj.,  from 
pector-,  stem  of  pectus,  the  breast. 

expectorate.  (L.)  PTom  pp.  of  L. 
expect07'are,  to  expel  from  the  breast. —  L. 
ex,  out  of ;  pector-,  stem  of  pectus. 

poitrel,  peitrel,  armour  for  a  horse’s 
breast.  (F.-L.)  O.Y.ppitraP.  Cot.-L. 
pectoz'alCf  neut.  of pectoralis  (above). 
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Peculate,  Peculiar,  Pecuniary ;  see 

Pact. 

Pedagogue,  a  teacher.  (F.-L.-Gk.) 

F.  pedagogue.  —  L.  pcedagogus.  —  Gk.  7rai5a- 
yojyos,  a  slave  who  led  a  boy  to  school ; 
hence,  a  tutor.  —  Gk.  iraib-,  stem  of  Trais,  a 
boy;  dycoyos,  leading,  from  dyeiv,  to  lead.  | 

The  Gk.  jraTs  =  Tracis  (pauis),  allied  to  L.  1 

ptier,  a  boy.  (y^PU.)  ] 

pedobaptism,  infant  baptism.  (Gk.)  i 
From  Gk.  vaido-,  crude  form  of  iraTs,  a  ' 
boy;  2.Tid  baptiszn. 

Pedal,  belonging  to  the  foot.  (L.)  The 
pedal  keys  in  an  organ  are  acted  on  by  the 
feet.  —  L.  pedalis,  belonging  to  the  foot. — 

L.  ped-,  stem  of  pes,  foot.  +  A.  S.  fot, 
foot.  See  Foot. 

biped.  (L.)  L.  biped-,  stem  of  bipes, 
two-footed.  —  L.  bi-,  double ;  pes,  a  foot ; 
see  Bi-. 

despatch,  dispatch.  (F.-L.)  The 
orig.  sense  was  "  to  remove  a  hindrance.* 
Better^  spelling,  despatch.  ^O.  F.  despecher 
(F.  depecher\  to  hasten,  despatch. —  O.  F. 
des-  (L.  dis-\  apart,  away;  -pescher,  to 
hinder.  This  O.  F.  -pescher  occurs  only  in 
despescher  (oldest  form  despeecher^  and 
wipescher,  answering  to  Low  L.  dispedi- 
care^  and  i77ipedicare,  of  which  the  latter  ' 
occurs  with  the  sense  ‘  to  put  hindrances  in 
the  way;*  both  from  L.  pedica,  a  fetter,  ^ 

clog,  which  is  from  Y.  ped-,  stem  oi pes,  a  \ 

foot.  See  impeach  (below). 

expedite.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  exped- 
Be,  to  extricate  the  foot,  release,  get 
ready. —  L.  ex,  out;  ped-,  stem  of  pes,  foot. 

impeach,  to  charge  with  a  crime.  (F. 

—  L.)  The  original  sense  was  ‘  to  hinder  ;  * 
as,  Ho  i77ipeach  and  stop  their  breath,’ 
Holland,  tr.  of  Pliny,  b.  xi.  c.  3.  — O.  F. 
e77ipescher,  ‘  to  hinder,  stop,  bar,  impeach ;  ’  • 

Cot.  Older  spelling  e77ipe’esche7',  where  the 
s  is  adventitious.  Littre  and  Scheler  connect 
it  with  Prov.  e77ipedegar,  and  derive  all  the 
forms  from  Low  L.  i77ipedicare,  to  fetter.  — 

L.  i77t-  (for  in),  on,  upon ;  pedica,  a  fetter, 
from  pedi-,  crude  form  of  pes,  a  foot.  p. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Span.  e77ipachar, 

I  tab  i77ipaccia7'e,  to  delay,  are  from  a  Low 
L.  frequent,  form  of  L.  i77ipi7tgere  (pp. 
ii7ipactus),  to  bind,  fasten ;  see  Pact. 

These  two  sets  of  words  may  have  been 
confused.  See  despatch  (above). 

impede,  to  obstruct.  (L.)  From  L.  f 
i77ipedire,  to  entangle  the  feet,  obstruct.— 

L.  7771-  {  =  177),  in;  pedi-,  crude  form  of  pes,  r  . 
foot.  Der.  iznpedi-zfient,  ^ 
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pawn  (2),  a  piece  at  chess.  (F.  — L.) 
M.  E.  panne,  poune,  poun.^O.  F.  paon,  a 
pawn  (Roquefort),  also  poon  (Littre)  ,  but 
the  proper  form  is  peon  (Burguy),  agreeing 
with  Span,  peon,  a  foot-soldier,  pawn,  Ital. 
pedone,  a  foot-soldier,  pedona,  a  pawn 
(Florio).-Low  pedonem,  acc.  oi pedo,  a 
foot-soldier.  —  L.  ped-,  stem  of  pes,  foot. 
^  The  O.  F.  paon  is  the  same  word ;  cf. 
F.  faon  (E.fawn),  from  Low  \..feto7tem, 
shewing  the  same  substitution  of  a  for  e , 
there  is  no  need  to  connect  it  with  F .  paon, 
a  peacock,  as  Littre  does,  ignoring  the  Ital. 
and  Span,  words. 

peach.  (2),  to  inform  against.  (F.  —  L.) 
Short  for  M.  E.  apechen,^  to  impeach,  a 
variant  of  impechen,  to  impeach,  by  the 
substitution  of  prefix  a-  (L.  ad)  for  ini-  (L. 
in).  See  impeach  (above). 

pedestal.  (Span.  —  Ital.  —  L.  and  G.) 
Span,  pedestal,  ‘the  base  of  a  pillar,’ 
Minsheu.  Not  a  Span,  word,  but  wholly 
borrowed  from  Ital.  piedestallo,  ‘  a  footstall 
or  treshall  {^threshold]  of  a  door ;  Florio. 
Clumsily  compounded  from  L.  pedem,  acc. 
of  pos,  a  foot  j  and  G»  stall,  a  stall ,  see 

Stall. 

pedestrian.  (L.)  Properly  an  adj. ; 
from  L.  pedestri-,  crude  form  of  pedester, 
one  who  goes  on  foot.  Put  for  pedit-ter'^ , 
from  pedit-,  stem  of  pedes,  one  who  goes  on 
foot ;  with  suffix  -ter  (Aryan  -tar).  Ped-it- 
is  iioTCi.  ped-  stem  of  pes,  foot;  and  it-utn, 
supine  of  ii'e,  to  go. 

pedicel,  pedicle,  the  foot-stalk  of 
fruit.  (F.-L.)  Pedicel  is  from  mod.  F. 
pedicelle\  but  pedicle  (olden  and  better) 
from  O.  Y.pedicule,  a  leaf-stalk;  Cot.-L. 
pediculus ,  little  foot,  foot-stalk,  pedicle ; 
double  dimin.  of  pedi-,  crude  form  of  pes, 
foot. 

pediment,  an  ornament  finishing  the 
front  of  a  building.  (L.)  Better  pedament, 
as  the  only  L.  word  like  it  is  pedamentum, 
a  stake  or  prop,  with  which  vines  are 
supported.  The  sense  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  allied  word  pedatura,  a  prop,  also  (in 
LowL.)  a  space,  site;  since  a  pediment 
does,  in  fact,  enclose  a  space  which  was 
often  ornamented  with  sculpture.  History 
obscure.  Form  of  the  word  from  Y.pedare, 
to  prop ;  from  ped-,  stem  of  pes,  a  foot. 

piepowder  court,  a  summary  court 
of  justice  formerly  held  at  court.  (F.  -  L.) 
The  Y.  piepowder  is  a  corruption  of  O.  F. 
pied  pouldre,  i.  e.  dusty  foot.  The  court 
was  called,  in  Latin,  Curia  pedis  pulver- 
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azati,  the  court  of  the  dusty  foot,  from  the 
dusty  feet  of  the  suitors.  — F.  pied,  foot, 
from  L.  pedem,  acc.  of  pes ;  O.  F.  pouldre, 
pp.  of  pouldrer,  to  cover  with  dust,  from 
pouldre,  dust;  see  powder,  under  Pul¬ 
verise. 

pioneer,  a  soldier  who  clears  the  way 
before  an  army.  (F.  -  L.)  Formerly 
pioner.  —  F.  pionnier,  O.  F.  peonier,^  a 
pioneer;  a  mere  extension  of  F.  pion, 
O.  F.  peon,  a  foot-soldier,  but  esp.  applied 
to  sappers  and  miners.  See  further  under 
pawn  (2). 

quadruped.  (L.)  L.  quadnipedtis, 
four-footed ;  quadruped-,  stem  of  quadrupes, 
quadripes,  four-footed.  —  L.  quadru-s,  four 
times ;  pes,  a  foot ;  see  Quadrant. 

Pedant.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  Gk.  ?)  Y.  pedant. 
-Ital.  pedante,  ‘a  pedante,  or  a  school¬ 
master,  the  same  as  pedagogo ;  ’  Florio. 
The  suffix  -ante  is  a  pres,  participial  form; 
the  stem  ped-  is  prob.  the  same  as  in  Ital. 
pedagogo,  and  therefore  due  to  Gk.  Traideveiv, 
to  instruct ;  see  Pedagogue.  Prob.  con¬ 
fused  with  Ital.  pedare,  to  tramp  about, 
from  L.  ped-,  stem  of  pes,  foot. 

Peddle ;  see  Pedlar. 

Pedestal,  Pedestrian,  Pedicel;  see 
Pedal. 

Pedigree.  (F.  ?)  Old  spellings  pede- 
gree  (1627);  pedigrew  (1570);  petygrewe 
(1530).  Also,  in  Prompt.  Parv.^  (144°) 
pedegru,  petygru,  with  slight  variations,  ex¬ 
plained  by  ‘  lyne  of  kynrede  and  awncetrye, 
Stemma,  in  Scalis"  Etym.  unknown ; 
prob.  F. ;  guesses  wild,  and  unsatisfactory. 
Pediment ;  see  Pedal. 

Pedlar,  Pedler,  Peddler,  a  dealer  in 
small  wares.  (Scand.  ?  or  C.  ?)  The  old 
word  was  usually  peddare,  pedder,  a  man 
who  hawked  about  fish  in  baskets  called 
peds,  or  occasionally  pads.  See  Pedde  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  ;  Norfolk  ped  (Forby) ; 
Lowl.  Sc.  peddir,  a  pedlar  (Jamieson). 
The  orig.  sense  was  prob.  ‘bag,  and  the 
word  is  to  be  identified  with  pad  and  pod  ; 
see  Pad  (i). 

peddle,  to  deal  in  small  wares.  (Scand. . 
or  C.  ?)  Coined  from  the  sb.  pedlar,  later 
form  oi peddar,  as  explained  above. 

piddling,  trifling.  (Scand.?  or  C.?) 
From  the  verb  piddle,  to  trifle  (Aschaml ; 
another  spelling  of  peddle,  to  deal  in  small 
wares  (above). 

Pedobaptism ;  see  Pedagogue. 

Peel  (i),  to  strip  off  skin  ;  see  Pell. 
Peel  (2),  to  pillage ;  see  Pill  (2). 
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Peel  (3),  a  fire-shovel;  see  Pact. 

Peep  (i),  to  chirp;  see  Pipe. 

Peep  (2),  to  look  through  a  narrow 
aperture.  (F.-L.)  Palsgrave  has:  ‘I 
peke  or  prie,  le  pipe  hors ;  ’  i.  e.  I  peep 
out.  Thus  peep  is  directly  from  F.  piper^ 
lit.  to  pipe,  but  also  used  in  the  sense  to 
peep.  The  explanation  is,  probably,  that 
the  fowler,  engaged  in  catching  birds,  hid 
himselt  in  a  bush,  and  peeped  out,  as  re¬ 
presented  in  a  MS.  Cot.  gives  F.  piper,  ^  to 
whistle,  chirp  like  a  bird,  cousen,  deceive, 
cheat,  beguile;’  pipee,  ‘the  peeping  or 
chirping  of  small  birds,  counterfeited  by  a 
bird-catcher,  also  a  counterfeit  shew ;  ’  pipe, 
‘a  bird-call.’  The  Y, piper  Vs^  from  Y.  pi- 
pare,  pipire,  to  chirp ;  see  Pipe. 

Peer  (i),  an  equal;  see  Par. 

Peer  (2),  to  look  naiTowly,  pry.  (O. 
Low  G.)  M.  E.  piren.  —  Low  G.  piren,  to 
look  closely,  in  which  /  is  lost  after  the 
full  form  is  phren,  to  peer,  orig.  to  draw 
the  eye-lids  together,  so  as  to  look  closely. 
+s  wed.  plira,  Dan.  plire,  to  blink.  See 
Plear-eyed. 

pry,  to  peer.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E. 
pnen ;  put  for  piren,  by  the  shifting  of  r 
so  common  in  E.,  as  in  bird=yL.  E.  brid, 
bride  =  ^1.  E.  burd.  See  above. 

Peer  (3),  to  appear.  (F.-L.)  Short  for 
appear,  just  as  M.  E.  peren  is  short  for 
appei'en ;  see  appear,  s.  v.  Parent. 
Peevish,  fretful,  whimpering.  (E.)  M.  E. 
peuisch,  peyuesshe',  also  pevych,  pevage, 
uncouth,  per^’erse  (G.  Douglas).  Orig. 

‘  making  a  plaintive  cry ;  ’  from  Lowl.  Sc. 
peu,  to  make  a  plaintive  noise,  E»  pew-  in 
pewet,  a  bird.  See  Pewet.  So  also  F. 
piauler,  to  chirp,  pule,  whence  E.  pule^  to 
whimper.  For  the  suffix,  cf.  thicv-ish, 
7nop-ish. 

Peewit ;  see  Pewet. 

Peg ;  see  Peak. 

Pelf,  lucre,  booty.  (F.-L.?)  M.  E, 
pelfyr,  pelfrey,  Spolium  ;  Prompt.  Parv.  — 
O.  F .  pelfre,  booty,  spoil ;  allied  to  pelfi'er, 
to  pilfer  (Roquefort).  Prob.  allied  to  O.  F. 
piller,  to  rob,  L.  pilare,  to  plunder ;  see 
Pill  (2).  ^  But  the  whole  word  has  not 

been  explained.  Cf.  O.  Y .  pilfeier,  to  rob 
(Roquefort). 

pilfer.  (F.-L.?)  O.  F.  pelfrer,  to 
rob,  pilfer.  —  O.  F,  pelfre,  plunder;  see 
above. 

PeHean.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F.  pelican. . 

L.  pehcanus,  pelecanus.  —  Gk.  ireX^Kav, 
TTtXiKas,  wood-pecker,  also  a  water-bird. 
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Named  from  its  large  bill,  as  the  wood¬ 
pecker  was  named  from  its  pecking.  — Gk. 
nekeKaco,  1  hew  with  an  axe,  peck.-Gk. 
7rek€/cvs,  an  axe. -^Skt.  para fu,  an  axe. 
Pelisse ;  see  Pell. 

Pell,  a  skin.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  pell,  pel  - 
O.  F.  pel  (F.  peaii).^Y.  pelleni,  acc.  of 
pellis,  a  skin.  See  Fell  (2). 

peel  (i),  to  strip  off  skin.  (F.-L.) 
YxomY.peler,  ‘to  unskin;’  Cot.  (Cf.  O. 

pellare,  ‘to  unskin;’  Florio).  — O.  F. 
pel,  skin  (above).  ^  But  this  verb  was 
confused  with  Yt piller',  see  Pill  (2).  And 
even  of  F.  peler  some  senses  are  due  to  L. 
pilare,  to  deprive  of  hair,  from  pilus,  hair. 

pelisse,  a  silk  habit.  (F.-L.)  For¬ 
merly  a  furred  robe.  -  F.  pelisse,  pelice,  ‘  a 
skin  of  fur;’  Cot.  —  L.  pellicea,  fern,  of 
pelliceus,  made  of  skins.  -  L.  pellis,  a  skin. 

pellicle,  a  thin  film.  (F.-L.)  F. 
pellicule.  —  L.  pellicula,  a  small  skin ; 
dimin.  oi pellis,  a  skin. 

pelt  (2),  a  skin,  esp.  of  a  sheep.  (F.  -  L.) 
M.  E.  pelt,  a  shortened  form  of  peltry, 
skins,  peltry -wai'e,  dealing  in  skins.  —  O.  F. 
pelleterie,  the  trade  of  a  skinner. —  O.  F. 
Pelletier,  a  skinner.  Formed  (like  bijou- 
tier,  with  suffix  -tier=Y.  -tai'ius')  Irom 
O.  F.  pel,  a  skin.  —  L.  pellis. 

pilch.  (L.)  Orig.  a  warm  fur  garment. 
M.  E.  pilche.  A.  S.  pylce.^^Y.  pellicea', 
see  pelisse  (above). 

pillion.  (C.)  Irish  pilliun,  pillin,  a 
pack-saddle;  GaeX. pillean,  pillin,  a  pack- 
saddle,  cloth  put  under  a  rustic  saddle.  — 
Irish////,  a  covering,  peall,  a  skin;  Gael. 
peall,  a  skin,  coverlet,  -f-  L.  pellis,  a  skin. 

plaid.  (Gael.)  Gael,  (and  Irish) //cz/^/?, 
a  blanket,  plaid.  Short  for  pecillaid,  a 
sheep-skin.  —  Gael,  (and  Irish)  peall,  a 
skin  ;  co^ate  with  L.  pellis,  a  skin. 

surplice.  (F.-L.)  F.  surplis;  Cot. 
Low  L.  supeipelliceuni,  a  surplice.  — 
L.  super,  over ;  pelliceus,  made  of  skins ; 
see  pelisse  (above). 

Pellet;  see  Pile  (i). 

Pellitory  (i),  Paritory,  a  wild  flower; 
see  Parietal. 

Pellitory  (2),  Pelleter,  the  plant 
pyrethrum ;  see  Pyre. 

Pell-mell ;  see  Pact. 

Pellucid;  see  Lucid. 

Pelt  (1),  to  throw ;  see  Pulsate. 

Pelt  (2),  a  skin  ;  see  Pell. 

Pelvis,  the  bony  ca\dty  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  (L.)  L.  peluis,  a  base, 
hence  the  pelvis. 


PEN. 


PENDANT. 


Pen  (i),  to  enclose;  see  Pen  (2). 

Pen  (2),  an  instrument  for  writing. 
(F.-L.)  O.  F.  penne.--^^.  penna,  a  fea¬ 
ther;  O.  L.  pesna  (for  petna^').  From 
VP  AT,  to  fly.  See  Feather. 

pen  (i),  to  shut  up.  (L.)  M.  IPj. pennen. 
A.  S.  pemian,  only  in  the  comp,  on-pemiari, 
to  un-pen,  unfasten.  Pennan  is  properly 
to  fasten  with  a  pin  or  peg ;  cf.  Low  G. 
pennen,  to  bolt  a  door,  from  penn,  a  pin  or 
peg ;  see  pin  (below). 

pennon,  pennant.  (F.-L.)  M.E. 
penoUj  penoun.  —  O.  F.  pennon,  '  a  flag, 
streamer ;  also  the  feather  of  an  arrow ; 
Cot.  —  L.  penna,  wing,  feather  (hence  a 
plume,  standard). 

'  pin;  a  peg,  &c.  (L.)  M.  E.  phine,  a 
peg.  Perhaps  A.  S.  pinn,  a  pen,  style  for 
writing  (unauthorised).  We  And  also  Irish 
phine,  Gael,  pinne,  a  pin,  peg,  spigot ; 
V^\pin,  pin,  style,  pen;  Du. /m,  pin,  peg, 
Swed.  pinne,  a  peg,  Dan.  pind,  a  (pointed) 
stick,  Icel.  pinni,  a  pin,  G.  penn,  a  peg. 
All  from  L.  pinna,  variant  of  penna,  a 
feather,  pen,  fin,  pinnacle ;  Late  L.  penna, 
a  probe. 

pinion,  joint  of  a  wing.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
pignon,  a  gable-end;  Cot.  But  the  sense 
of  pinion  was  no  doubt  sometimes  given  to 
F.  pignon,  since  we  find  Span,  pinon  with 
the  sense  of  ‘pinion,’  and  O. F.  pignon,  a 
pennon  on  a  lance.  [Again,  the  mod.  F. 
pignon  has  the  sense  of  E.  pinion,  a  small 
wheel  working  with  teeth  into  another ;  in 
which  case  the  derivation  is  from  L.  pinna, 
the  float  of  a  water-wheel.]  —  L.  pinna, 
valiant  oi penna,  a  feather ;  Low  L.  pinna, 
a  peak.  See  Pen  above. 

pinnacle.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  pmacle,^  Cot. 

—  L.  pinnaculuni,  a  pinnacle  (Mat.  iv.  5). 
Double  dimin.  of  Low  L.  pinna,  a  peak, 
L.  pinna,  a  feather,  &c.  See  above. 

pinnate,  feather-like.  (L.)  L.  pin- 
natus,  feathered.  -  L.  pinna,  for  penna,  a 
feather. 

Penal,  Penance ;  see  Pain. 

Pencil.  (F.-L.)  The  old  sense  was  a 
small  hair-brush  for  painting.  —  O.  F.  pincel, 
\2XtT pinceau,  ‘a  pensill,  brush;’  Cot.  — L. 
penecillus,  a  small  tail,  painter’s  brush; 
dimin.  oi peniculus,  which  is  a  double  dimin. 
of  penis,  a  tail. 

Pendant,  anything  hanging,  a  hanging 
ornament.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  pendant,  a  pendant. 

—  F.  pendant,  pres.  pt.  of  pendre,  to  hang. 

—  L.  pendere,  to  hang;  allied  to  pendere, 
to  weigh.  (VSPAND,  SPAD.)  Der. 
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\pend-ent,  hanging.  Latinised  form  of  F. 
pendant ;  pend-ing,  Anglicised  form  of  F. 
pendant,  during. 

append,  to  add  afterwards.  (F.  —  L.) 
Formerly  intransitive.  M.E.  apenden,  to 
depend  on,  belong  to.  —  O.  F.  apendre,  to 
depend  on.  -  F.  a,  to ;  pendre,  to  hang.  — 
L.  ad,  to  ;  pendere.  Der.  append-ix. 

compendious,  brief.  (L.)  L.  com- 
pendiosus,2.^y,iTOXSi  compendium,  an  abridg¬ 
ment,  lit.  a  saving,  sparing  of  expense. - 
L.  com-  {cum),  with;  pendh'e,  to  weigh, 
esteem  of  value. 

compensate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
compensare,  to  weigh  one  thing  against 
another.  -  L.  com-  {cum),  together ;  pensare, 
to  weigh,  frequent,  of  pendere,  to  weigh 
(pp.  pensus), 

counterpoise.  (F.  —  L.)  ¥rom  counter 
^Tid  poise  ;  see  poise  (below). 

depend.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  dependre,  to 
depend,  hang  on;  Cot.-L.  dependere,  to 
hang  down  or  from.  —  L.  down,  from; 
pendere,  to  hang. 

dispense.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  dispenser, 
to  dispense  with.— L.  dispensare,  to  weigh 
out,  frequent,  form  of  dispendere,  to  weigh 
out.  -  L.  dis-,  apart ;  pendere,  to  weigh.  ^ 
expend,  to  spend.  (L.)  L.  expendere, 
to  weigh  out,  lay  out.  —  L.  ex,  out ;  pendere, 
to  w’eigh.  Der.  expense,  from  L.  expensa, 
money  spent,  fern,  of  pp.  expensus ;  ex¬ 
penditure,  from  Low  L.  expenditus ,  a  false 
form  of  the  pp.  expensus. 

impend,  to  hang  over.^  (L.)  L.  im- 
pendere,  to  hang  over.  —  L,  im-  (for  hh),  on, 
over  ;  pendere,  to  hang. 

pansy,  heart’s  -  ease.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
pensee,  ‘  a  thought ;  also,  the  flower  paun- 
sie ;  ’  Cot.  (It  is  the  flower  of  thought  or 
7'emembranced)  Prop.  fern,  of  pp.  of  . 
penser,  to  think.  -  L.  pensare,  to  weigh, 
ponder,  frequent,  of  pendere,  to  weigh. 

pendulous.  (L.)  L.  pendulus,  hang¬ 
ing.  —  L.  pendere,  to  hang. 

pendulum.  (L.)  L.  pendulum,  neut. 
of  adj.  pendulus  (above). 

pensile,  suspended.  (F.-L.)  F.pen- 
sil;  Cot.-L.  pensilis,  pendent;  from  pen¬ 
dere,  to  hang. 

pension.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  pension.  —  L. 
pensionem,  acc.  of  pensio,  a  payment.  —  L. 
pensus,  pp.  of  pendax,  to  weigh,  weigh 

out  money,  pay.  ^ 

pensive.  (F.-L.)  yd.F.  pensif.^F. 
pensif,  thoughtful.  -  F.  penser,  to  think ; 
see  pansy  (above). 
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PENDULOUS. 


PENTAGON. 


p6ntli0US8,  a  shed  projecting'  from 
a  building.^  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly  poitice^ 
whence  it  is  corrupted.  —  O.  F.  ape7itis, 
appentis,  penthouse;’  Cot.  —  L.  ap- 
pendiciiim,  an  appendage,  allied  to  appendix 
(the  same).«-L.  ap-  {ad),  to;  pendere,  to 
hang. 

pentroof,  a  roof  with  a  slope  on  one 
side  only.  (F.  -  L. ;  and  E.)  This  has 
affected  the  sense  of  penthouse,  though  they 
mean  quite  different  things.  Here  pe7it  is 
from  F.  pente,  a  slope,  formed  from  F. 
pendre,  to  hang.  -  L.  pendh'e. 

^  perpendicular.  (F. -L.)  Y.perpen- 
diculaire.  —  L.  perpe7idicula)'is,  according 
to  the  plumb-line.  —  L.  pe7pendicului7i,  a 
plummet,  for  careful  measurement.  —  L. 
pe7pe7ide7'e,  to  weigh  or  measure  carefully. 
—  L.  per,  thoroughly ;  pe7tde7'e,  to  w^eigh. 

poise,  to  balance,  weigh.  (F.  —  L.) 
hi.  E.poise7i,  peise7i.^O.  F.  peiser,  poiser\ 
later  peser,  to  weigh.  Allied  to  O.  F.  pois, 
peis,  a  weight  (now  misspelt  poids,  from  a 
notion  of  its  being  derived  from  L.  p07idus, 
which  is  7tot  the  case).  — Low  L.  pens7i7?i, 
pe7isa,  a  portion,  weight ;  L.  pe7isu7n,  a 
portion  weighed  out  to  spinners,  a  task.  — 
L.  pe7isus,  pp.  of pe7idh'e,  to  weigh. 

^  ponder,  to  weigh  in  the  mind,  con¬ 
sider.  (L.)  L.  po7tde7'a7'e,  to  weigh.  —  L. 
p07ider-,  stem  of  po7idus,  a  weight.  —  L. 
pe7ida'e,  to  weigh. 

pound  (i),  a  weight,  a  sovereign.  (L.) 
Grig,  a  weight,  hi.  E.  ptmd.  A.  S.  pund, 
pi.  pund.  —  L.  pondo,  a  weight,  used  as  an 
indeclinable  sb.,  though  orig.  meaning 
*  by  weight ;  ’  allied  to  po7idus,  a  weight 
(above). 

prepense,  premeditated.  (F.-L.)  F. 
pre-,  beforehand;  penser,  to  think.  -  L. 
free,  beforehand  ;  pe7isa7'e,  to  weigh,  ponder, 
intens.  form  oi pe7tdB'e,  to  weigh. 

preponderate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
prcBpo7ide7'are,  to  outweigh.  —  L.  p7'ce,  be¬ 
fore  ;  po7ide7'a7'e,  to  weigh ;  see  ponder 
(above). 

propensity,  an  inclination.  (L.)  Coined 
from  L.  p7'ope7isus,  hanging  forward,  in¬ 
clining  towards ;  pp.  of  pro-pe7ide7'e,  to 
hang  forwards. 

recompense,  to  reward.  (F.-L.)  F. 
reco77ipe7iser,  ‘  to  recompence  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L. 
re~,  again,  co77ipe7tsare ,  to  compensate;  see 
compensate  (above). 

spencer,  a  short  over-jacket.  (F.  —  L.) 
Named  after  Earl  Spencer,  died  1845.  The 
name  is  from  M.  E,  spe7tserf  also  despenser. 


—  O.  F.  despe7tcier,  a  spender,  a  caterer, 
clerk  of  a  kitchen ;  Cot.  -  O.  F.  despe7iser, 
to  spend;  frequent,  of  despe7zd7'e.~l^.  dis~ 
pezidere,  to  weigh  out,  pay.-L.  dis-,  apart; 
pe7idh'e,  to  weigh. 

spend.  (L.)  A.  S.  spe7idan,  to  spend. 
Shortened  from  L.  dispe7idere,  to  spend, 
waste,  consume.  We  find  Low  L.  spe7idiu77i 
for  dispmdiu77i,  spensa  for  dispe7isa ;  also 
spendibilis  mo7ieta,  money  for  expenses  (a.d. 
922).  So  also  Ital.  spendez'e,  to  spend, 
spaidio  (  =  L.  dispendiu77i),  expense.  —  L. 
dis-,  away,  apart ;  penda'e,  to  weigh  out,  pay. 

suspend.  (F.-L.)  F.  suspe7idre.^-'L, 
suspe7idere  (pp.  suspensus),  to  hang  up.— 
L.  sus-  (for  subs-),  extension  of  sub,  under ; 
pe7ide7'e,  to  hang.  Der.  suspezise,  suspe7is- 

2071. 

Pendulous,  Pendulum ;  see  Pen¬ 
dant. 

Penetrate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of'L.  pezie- 
t7'a7'e,  to  pierce  into.  Compounded  of 
pe7ie-,  base  of  penes,  with,  pe7ii-tus,  within, 
w'ith  which  cf.  penus,  the  inner  part  of  a 
sanctuary;  and  -traz'e  (as  in  i7i-t7'a7'e),  to 
pass  over,  allied  to  Skt.  tri,  to  cross. 
Penguin,  Pinguin,  a  bird.  (C.?)  In 
a  tract  printed  in  1588,  we  read  that  Sir  F. 
Drake  gave  a  certain  island  the  name  of 
Pe7tgui7i  Isla7id  in  1587,  from  the  penguins 
found  there.  The  word  appears  to  be  W. 
pe72  gwe72,  i.  e.  white  head.  If  so,  it  must 
first  have  been  given  to  another  bird,  such  as 
the  auk  (the  puffin  is  common  in  Anglesey), 
since  the  penguin’s  head  is  black. 
Peninsula.  (L.)  L.  peztuisula,  a  piece 
of  land  nearly  an  island.  —  L.  pe7ie,  pcB72e, 
almost ;  hisula,  an  island.  So  also  pezi- 
ulti77iate,  almost  the  last,  last  but  one ; 
pen-7i77ib7'a,  partial  shadow. 

Penitent ;  see  Pain. 

Pennon,  Pennant;  see  Pen  (2). 
Penny ;  see  Pane. 

Penny-royal,  a  herb.  (F.  -  L.)  A 
singular  corruption  of  the  old  name  pulial 
7'oyal.  Cotgrave  translates  F.  pulege  by 
^  penny  royall,  puliall  royall.’  Again,  the 
old  name  is  due  to  L.  puleiiwi  regiu77i^  a 
name  given  to  the  plant  from  its  supposed 
efficacy  against  fleas  (cf.  E.  Jiea-ba7ie). 
From  'L,.  pulex,  a  flea;  regius,  royal. 
Pensile,  Pension,  Pensive ;  see  Pen¬ 
dent. 

Pent,  for  pezined,  pp.  of  Pen  (i),  q.v. 
Pentagon,  a  plane  five-sided  figure. 
(F.-L.  —  Gk.)  F.  pe7itago72e.  —  L.  penia- 
gonuSf  adj.,  pentagonal.  -  Gk.  Treyrdyouvos, 


PENTHOUSE. 


pentagonal ;  neut.  nevTdyojvov,  a  pentagon. 

—  Gk.  TrevTo,,  old  form  of  Trevre,  five ; 
yciuvia,  an  angle,  from  yovv,  a  knee ;  see 
Knee.  And  see  Five. 

pentameter,  a  verse  of  five  metres. 
(L.  —  Gk.)  L.  pentameter.  —  Gk.  TrevTa- 
/jL€Tpos.  —  Gk.  TrevTCL,  old  form  of  irei/Te,  five ; 
fxerpov,  a  metre. 

pentateuch,  the  five  books  of  Moses. 
(L.  —  Gk.)  L.  pentateuchus.  —  Gk.  irevra, 
five  (above) ;  revxos,  a  tool,  also  a  book. 

pentecost,  Whitsuntide;  orig.  a  Jewish 
festival  on  the  50th  day  after  the  Passover. 
(L.  —  Gk.)  L. pentecoste.  —  Gk.  TrevTrjKoaTrj, 
Pentecost,  Acts,  ii.  i  ■;  fern,  of  TrevTrjKouTos, 
fiftieth. —  Gk.  nevT-QKovTa,  fifty. 
Penthouse,  Pentroof ;  see  Pendant. 
Penultimate,  Penumbra;  see  Pen¬ 
insula. 

Penury,  want.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  pe^iurie. 

—  L.  pe7iuriay  want,  need,  -p  Gk.  Trevia, 
CTTavia,  need. 

Peony ;  see  Paean. 

People ;  see  Popular. 

Pepper.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Skt.)  A.S.  pipor. 

—  L.  piper.  —  Gk.  TriirepL.  —  Skt.  pippala, 
(1)  holy  fig-tree,  (2)  long  pepper;  pippali, 
the  fruit  oi pippala. 

Pepsine,  one  of  the  constituents  of 
gastric  juice.  (F.  —  Gk.)  Mod.  F.  pepsine. 

—  Gk.  776^-,  fut.  of  TreirT€LVf  to  cook. 
(V  PAK.) 

Per-,  prefix,  through.  (L. ;  orY.  ^  L.) 
L.  per,  through ;  whence  F.  per-,  par-, 
prefix.  Allied  to  Gk.  napd,  beside ;  Skt. 
para,  away,  param,  beyond;  Y.frofn. 

(V  par.) 

Perambulate ;  see  Amble. 

Perceive ;  see  Capacious. 

Perch  (i),  a  rod  for  a  bird  to  sit  on ;  a 
measure.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  perche.  —  L.  pertica, 
a  rod,  bar. 

Perch  (2),  a  fish.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F. 
perche.  —  L.  perca.  —  Gk.  TrepKr],  a  perch ; 
from  the  dark  marks.  —  Gk.  iriptcos,  nipfcvos, 
spotted,  blackish  ;  cf.  Skt.  piipni,  spotted, 
pied,  from  spiip,  to  sprinkle. 

Percolate ;  see  Colander. 

Percussion ;  see  Quash. 

Perdition  ;  see  Date  (i). 
Peregrination ;  see  Agriculture. 
Peremptory ;  see  Exempt. 
Perennial ;  see  Annals. 

Perfect  ;  see  Fact. 

Perfidious ;  see  Faith. 

Perfoliate  ;  see  Foliage. 

Perforate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  'L.per- 
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forare,  to  bore  through  ;  where  foj'are  is 
cognate  with  E.  Bore,  q.  v. 

Perform ;  see  Furnish. 

Perfume ;  see  Fume. 

Perfunctory ;  see  Function. 

Perhaps ;  see  Hap. 

Peri,  a  fairy.  (Pers.)  Pers.  pari,  a  fairy. 
Lit.  ^  winged  ;  ’  from  Pers.  par,  a  wing, 
feather,  (y'  PAT.) 

Peri-,  prefix,  round.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Trepi, 
around,  about.  +  Skt.  pa^'i,  round  about. 
Allied  to  per-,  prefix.  (>y^PAR.) 

Pericardium,  the  sac  surrounding  the 
heart.  (L.  —  Gk.)  \j.  pericardium.  —  Gk. 
rrepiKaphLOV.-^Gk.  Trepi,  around;  Ka pdia,  iho 
heart ;  see  Heart. 

Pericarp,  a  seed-vessel.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
Tiepifcdpinov,  shell  of  fruit.  —  Gk.  irepi,  around ; 
KapTTos,  fruit ;  see  Harvest. 

Pericranium ;  see  Cranium. 

Perigee ;  see  Geography. 

Perihelion ;  see  Heliacal. 

Peril,  danger.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  peril.  —  L.’, 
perichtm,  pericuhmi,  danger,  lit.  ‘  a  trial.’ 
—  L.  pe7'iri,  to  try ;  an  obsolete  verb,  of 
which  the  pp.  peritns  is  common.  Allied 
to  Gk.  ireipdco,  I  try,  irepdoo,  I  pass  through, 
and  to  E.  /a7^e  ;  see  Fare.  (y^  PAR.) 
Der.  pe^dl-ous. 

experience,  knowledge  due  to  trial. 

I  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  expeidence.  —  L.  experientia, 
a  proof,  trial.  —  L.  experie^it-,  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  ex-pe7'iri,  to  make  a  thorough  trial 
of  (above).  Der.  experi-7ne7tt,  F.  expcri- 
77ie7it,  L.  expe7'i77ientu7n,  a  trial. 

expert,  experienced.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
expe7't.  —  L.  expertus,  pp.  of  ex-perh'i,  to 
experience  (above). 

parlous.  (F.  — L.)  Short  for 
Perimeter ;  see  Metre. 

Period,  time  of  a  circuit,  epoch,  perfect 
sentence.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  ¥ .  periode,  a 
perfect  sentence.  —  L.  periodus.  —  Gk.  rrepi- 
odos,  a  going  round,  circuit,  complete  sen¬ 
tence.  —  Gk.  irepi,  round  ;  o5os,  a  way ;  see 
Exodus.  ^  The  sense  of  ‘circuit’  is  di- 
7'ectly  from  Gk. 

Peripatetic,  a  walking  about.  (L.  — 
Gk.)  L.  peripateticus .  —  Gk.  TTepnraTr]TiK6s, 
given  to  walking  about,  esp.  while  dis¬ 
puting  ;  a  name  given  to  followers  of  Aris¬ 
totle.  —  Gk.  TrepLTTaTeoj,  I  walk  about.  —  Gk. 
Trep'i,  about ;  Trarloj,  I  walk,  from  irdros,  a 
path,  cognate  with  E.  Path,  q.  v. 

Periphery,  circumference.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  periferia,  pe7'ipheria.  —  Gk.  vepicpip^ia, 
the  circumference  of  a  circle.  —  Gk.  irepi, 
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around ;  cpipeiv,  to  carry,  cognate  with  E. 
Bear,  verb. 

Periphrasis;  see  Phrase, 

Perish. ;  see  Itinerant, 

Periwig;  see  Pile  (3). 

Periwinkle  ( I ),  a  plant.  (L.)  Formed, 
with  suffixed  -le  and  inserted  z,  from  M.  E. 
pervenke,  a  periwinkle ;  A.  S.  peruincce.  — 
L.  peruinca,  a  periwinkle ;  also  called  uinca 
pe7'umca,  a  name  doubtless  orig.  given  to 
some  twining  plant.  —  L.  per,  through, 
thoroughly ;  uincire,  to  bind ;  allied  to 
Withy.  (V  WI.) 

Periwinkle  (2),  a  small  univalve  mol¬ 
lusc.  (E.)  A  corrupt  form,  due  to  confu¬ 
sion  with  the  word  above.  The  best  name 
is  simply  winkle  ;  see  Winkle.  However, 
periwmkle  represents  A.  S.  pinewincla,  a 
periwinkle,  or  sea-snail.  ^  The  sense  of 
A.  S.  pine-  is  obscure. 

Perjure ;  see  Jury. 

Perk,  to  make  smart  or  trim.  (W.)  W. 
perc,  compact,  trim ;  percu,  to  smarten, 
trim  ;  percus,  smart. 

pert,  saucy.  (C.)  M.  E.  pert,  another 
form  of  perk,  adj.,  smart,  proud,  Spenser, 
Shep.  Kal.  Feb.  1.  8.  See  above.  ^  But 
in  some  cases  pert  is  short  for  apert\  for 
which  see  Malapert.  The  two  sources 
were  confused. 

Permanent ;  see  Mansion. 

Permeate,  to  pervade,  pass  through 
small  openings.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  per- 
i7ieare,  to  pass  through.  —  L.  per,  through  ; 
meaz'e,  to  pass,  go,  allied  to  migi'are,  to 
migrate. 

conge,  congee,  leave  to  depart.  (F.  - 
L.)  F.  conge,  ‘  leave,  dismission ;  ’  Cot. 
O.  F.  congze,  cunge,  cozigiet  (Burguy)  ;  the 
same  as  Prov.  cozjijat,  —  Low  L.  comiatus, 
leave,  permission  (8th  cent.) ;  the  same  as 
L.  cozmzieatus,  a  travelling  together,  also 
leave  of  absence.  —  L.  com-  {cum),  together ; 
meatus,  a  course,  from  pp.  of  meare,  to  go. 
Permit ;  see  Missile. 

Permutation ;  see  Mutable. 
Pernicious,  hurtful.  (F.  -  L.)  Y.per- 
nzczeux.  —  L.  perniciosus,  destructive.  —  L. 
pernicies,  destruction,  ^l^.per,  thoroughly; 
nici“,  put  for  neci-,  crude  form  of  nex, 
slaughter ;  see  Internecine. 

Peroration ;  see  Oral. 

Perpendicular ;  see  Pendant. 
Perpetrate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  'L.per- 
petrare,  to  perform  thoroughly.  —  L.  per, 
thoroughly  ;  patrare,  to  accomplish ;  allied 
to  potezis,  powerful ;  see  Potent. 


Perpetual.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  perpetuel 
—  F.  perpetuel.  —  perpetualis,  universal^ 
in  later  use,  permanent.  —  L.  perpetuus, 
continuous,  constant,  perpetual.  — 
stem  of  perpes,  lasting  throughout,  con¬ 
tinuous.  —  L.  per,  through  ;  pet-.,  weakened 
form  of  V  PAT,  bo  go,  appearing  in  Gk. 
Traros,  a  path,  TTareiv,  to  tread.  Thus  the 
orig.  sense  is  '  going  through,’  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  continuous  path.  See  Path. 
Perplex ;  see  Ply. 

Perquisite  ;  see  Query. 

Perry ;  see  Pear. 

Persecute ;  see  Sequence. 

Persevere ;  see  Severe. 

Persist ;  see  State. 

Person ;  see  Sound  (3). 

Perspective  ;  see  Species. 
Perspicacity,  Perspicuous ;  see 
Species. 

Perspiration ;  see  Spirit. 

Persua,de ;  see  Suasion. 

Pert,  forward,  saucy ;  see  Perk. 
Pertain,  Pertinacity ;  see  Tenable. 
Perturb  ;  see  Turbid. 

Peruke ;  see  Pile  (3). 

Peruse ;  see  Use. 

Pervade ;  see  Evade. 

Pervert ;  see  Verse. 

Pervicacious,  wilful.  (L.)  Coined 
from  L.  peruicaci-,  crude  form  of  peruicax, 
wilful ;  allied  to  peruicus,  stubborn.  Per¬ 
haps  ixomper,  through ;  and  ui-s,  strength ; 
see  Violate. 

Pervious ;  see  Viaduct. 

Pessimist,  one  who  complains  that  all 
is  for  the  worst.  (L.)  Coined  from  L. 
pessim-us,  worst ;  superl.  connected  with 
peior,  worse ;  see  Impair. 

Pest.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.peste.  —  lu.pestezn, 
acc.  of pestis,  a  plague. 

pestiferous.  (L.)  L.  pestiferus,  or  pes^ 
tifer,  plague-bringing.  —  plague; 

ferre,  to  bring. 

pestilent.  (F.  —  L.)  Y .  pestilent. 
pestilezzt-,  stem  of  pestilens,  hurtful ;  forrned 
as  if  from  a  verb  pestilere'^,  from  pestilis, 
pestilential.  —  L. crude  form  of pestzs. 
Pester ;  see  Pastor. 

Pestilent ;  see  Pest. 

Pestle  ;  see  Pistil. 

Pet  (i),  a  tame  animal,  a  child  treated 
fondly.  (C.)  Formerly  peat.  —  Irish  peat, 
sb.,  a  pet ;  adj.,  petted;  Gael. peata,  a  pet, 
a  tame  animal. 

pet  (2),  a  fit  of  peevishness.  (C.)  We 
alsp  find  pettish,  capricious,  i.  e.  like  a  pet 


PETAL, 


PEW. 


or  spoilt  child ;  see  above.  Hence  the  phr. 

*  to  take  pcty  or  ^  to  take  the  pcty  i.e.  to 
act  like  a  spoilt  child ;  and  finally  pet,  sb., 
a  fit  of  wilfulness. 

Petal.  (Gk.)  Gk.  TreraXov,  a  leaf  (hence 
petal  of  a  flower)  ;  neut.  of  iriraXos,  spread 
out,  flat.  +  L.  patulusy  spreading ;  from 
to  spread.  (^PAT.) 

Petard,  an  explosive  war-engine.  (F. — 
L.)  F.  petard,  peta7't,  ‘  a  petard  or  pe- 
tarre;’  Cot.  Lit.  ^explosive.’  Formed 
with  suffix  -art  (  =  G.  hart,  hard,  common 
as  a  suffix)  from  F.  peter,  to  break  wind.  — 
F.  pet,  a  breaking  wind,  slight  explosion.  — 
L.  peditum,  neut.  of  peditus,  pp.  of  pedere 
(for perdere'*^'),  to  break  wind.  +  Gk.  Trep- 
deiv,  Skt.  pard,  Icel.  /7'eta,  G.  furzen. 
(V  PARD.) 

Petiole,  footstalk  of  a  leaf.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  petiole.  —  L.  petiohwi,  acc.  of  petiohis, 
little  stalk,  p.  Perhaps  for pediolus^ ',  the 
usual  derivation  is  from  pedi-,  crude  form 
ofpes,  a  foot ;  see  Pedal. 

Petition.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  petition  ;  Cot. 

—  L.  acc.  petitionem,  from  petitio,  a 
suit.  —  L.  petitns,  pp.  of  petere,  to  at¬ 
tack,  to  beseech,  ask;  orig.  to  fall  on. 
(VPAT.) 

appetite.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  appetit,  ap¬ 
petite.  —  L.  appetitus,  an  appetite,  lit.  ‘  an 
assault  upon.’ —  L.  to  attack. —L. 

ap-  {ad),  to  ;  petere,  to  attack. 

competent.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  co^npetent ; 
orig.  pres.  part,  of  competer,  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for.  —  L.  competere,  to  be  sufficient  for. 

—  L.  com-  {cum\  with ;  petere,  to  seek, 
competitor.  (L.)  L.  cojnpetitor,  a 

rival  candidate.  —  L.  co?n-  {cwn),  with  ; 
petitor,  a  seeker,  from  petitus,  pp.  of  petere, 
to  seek.  Der.  co^npete,  verb,  from  L. 
C07?ipetere. 

impetus.  (L.)  L.  impetus,  lit.  '  a  fall¬ 
ing  on  ;  ’  a  rush,  attack.  —  L.  hn-  {in),  on ; 
petere,  to  fall,  fly,  seek. 

petulant.  (L.)  L.  petulant-,  stem  of 
petulans,  forward,  pert,  ready  to  attack.  — 
L.  petere,  to  attack. 

repeat.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly  I'epete.  — 
F.  repeter.  Cot.  —  L.  re-petere,  to  attack 
again,  reseek,  repeat.  Der.  repet-it-ion. 
Petrel,  a  bird.  (F.  —  G.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
F pete7'el.  —  Y .petrel,  peterel’,  formed 
as  a  dimin.  of  PHre,  i.e.  Peter,  and  the 
allusion  is  to  the  action  of  the  bird, 
which  seems,  like  St.  Peter,  to  walk  on  the 
sea.  The  F.  form  of  Peter  is  Pierre  ; 
PHre  is  borrowed  from  G.  Peter,  Peter ; 
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the  G.  name  for  the  bird  being  Peters- 
vogel  (=  Peter’s-fowl,  Peter’s-bird).  —  L. 
Petrus.  —  Gk.  Trerpos,  a  stone,  Peter 
(John,  i.  42). 

petrify,  to  turn  into  stone.  (F.  —  Gk. 
and  L.)  F.  petrijier ;  as  if  from  a  L. 
petrificare'^,  not  used.  —  L. for  pet7'a, 
a  rock ;  facere,  to  make.  The  L.  petra  is 
borrowed  from  Gk.  irirpa,  a  rock ;  cf. 
irerpos,  a  stone. 

petroleum,  rock-oil.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Coined 
from  L.  petr-a,  rock;  oleu77t,  oil.  — Gk. 
Trirpa,  rock  ;  ’iXoLiov,  oil ;  see  Oil. 

pier,  a  mass  of  stone-work.  (F.  —  L.  — 
Gk.)  M.  E.  pere.  —  O.  F.  piere  (F.  pier7^e), 
a  stone.  —  L.  petra.  —  Gk.  irerpa,  a  rock, 
stone. 

samphire,  a  herb.  (F.  —  L.  and  Gk.) 
Spelt  sa77ipier  in  Baret  (1580). -F.  saint 
Pierre,  St.  Peter ;  whence  herbe  de  saint 
Pie7're,  samphire.  —  L.  sanctum,  acc.  of 
sanctus,  holy ;  Pet7'um,  acc.  of  Pet7'us, 
Peter;  see  petrel  (above). 

Petronel,  a  horse-pistol.  (F.  — Span.— 
L.)  Y .  pet7'i7ial,  'apetronell,  or  horseman’s 
piece  ;  ’  Cot.  Said  to  have  been  invented 
in  the  Pyrenees ;  and  almost  certainly 
derived  from  Span.  pet7'i7ta,  a  belt,  a  girdle 
(hence  a  horseman’s  belt  for  attaching  a 
petronel).  Allied  to  Span,  petral,  a  poitrel ; 
and  named  from  going  round  the  breast.  — 
L.  pector-,  stem  of  pectus,  the  breast.  See 
Pectoral. 

Petty,  small.  (F.  —  C.)  yi.Y.  petit.  ^ 
Y.  petit,  small.  Diez  derives  this  from  a 
Celtic  base  pit,  finely  pointed,  which  he 
finds  represented  by  W.  pid,  a  tapering 
point.  Cf.  Ital.  piccolo,  small,  from  a 
Celtic  base  pic,  seen  in  W.  pig,  a  point, 
peak.  Der.  petti-fogger,  where  fogger  is 
from  O.  Du.  focker,  ‘  a  inonopole,  or  an 
engrosser  of  wares  and  commodities ;  ’ 
Hexham. 

Petulant ;  see  Petition. 

Pew.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  pui,  an 
elevated  space ;  puye,  an  open  gallery  with 
rails  (hence  applied  to  an  enclosed  space 
or  to  a  raised  desk  to  kneel  at).  — L. 
podiiwt,  a  balcony,  esp.  near  the  arena, 
where  distinguished  persons  sat.  (So  E. 
pew  meant  a  place  for  distinguished  persons 
in  church.)  —  Gk.  ttu^iov,  a  little  foot 
(whence  the  senses  of  foot-stool,  gallery  to 
sit  in,  &c.,  must  have  been  evolved,  since 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  L.  and  Gk.  words).  — Gk.  ttoBl-,  crude 
form  of  TTovs,  foot.  See  Foot,  ^  Cf. 
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Du.  pitye,  'a  pue,’  Hexham;  borrowed 
from  Y.ptiye. 

Pewet,  Peewit,  the  lapwing.  (E.) 
Also  puet  (Phillips).  Named  from  its 
plaintive  cry ;  see  Peevish. 

Pewter.  (F.  -  E.  ?)  M.  E.  pewtir,  - 
O.Y.  peutre,  peatUi'Cy  piauh'c,  a  kind  of 
metal  (Roquefort).  It  stands  for  peltre^j 


Ph.  Initial  ph  is  distinct  from  p,  and 
has  the  sound  of f\  it  represents  the  Cfk.  <p, 
almost  every  word  beginning  with  pk  being 
of  Gk.  origin.  The  only  exceptions  are 
philibeg,  better  fillibeg,  which  is  Gaelic, 
and  Pharisee,  really  of  Hebrew  origin, 
but  coming  to  us  through  Greek. 
Phaeton,  a  kind  of  carriage.  (F.  —  L.— 
Gk.)  F.  phaeton\  occurring  a.d.  1792.— 
L.  PJmethon.  —  Gk.  ^aeOojv,  son  of  Helios, 
and  driver  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun ;  lit! 
‘shining,’  being  pres.  part,  of  (paiOeiu,  to 
shine.  -  Gk.  (pauv,  to  shine.  See  Phantom. 
(V^BHA.) 

Phalanx.  (L.-Gk.)  L.  phalanx.^  Gk. 
<p6.\ay^,  a  battalion. 

Phantasm  ;  see  below. 

Phantom.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  M.  E.  fan- 
tome.  --  O.  F.  fantosine.  —  L.  phantasma.  — 
Gk.  (pavraaixa,  a  vision,  spectre,  lit.  appari¬ 
tion.  —  Gk.  (pavTd(€ii/,  to  display.  —  Gk. 

base  cpaiveiv  (  =  (pdv-j/€Lv),  to  shew,  lit. 
to  cause  to  shine  ;  whence  cpdvTrjs^,  one  who 
shews  (as  in  hpo-cpdvTrjs).^^  Gk.  (pd-€iv,  to 
shine,  -f  Skt.  bhd,  to  shine.  (^  BHA.) 

diaphanous,  transparent.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
5ia(pav-r]s,  transparent.  -  Gk.  did,  through  ; 
(par-,  for  (palreir,  to  shew,  appear. 

epiphany.  Twelfth  Day.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.) 
F.  epiphanie.  -  L.  epiphania.  —  Gk. 
kTTKpdvia,  manifestation;  orig.  neut.  pi.  of 
kTTKpdvLos,  manifest,  but  used  as  equivalent 
to  kiTLcpdreia,  sb.  —  Gk.  kmcpaii'civ,  to  shew 
forth.  —  Gk.  km,  to  ;  (paivnr,  to  shew. 

fancy.  (F.- L.-Gk.)  Short  for  M.  E. 
fantasie.  —  O.  F.  fantasie.  —  Low  L. 
phantasia.  —  Gk.  (pavraaia,  a  making 
visible  (hence,  imagination).  —  Gk.  (pavrd- 
Ceiv,  to  display ;  see  Phantom  (above). 

fantastic.  (Gk.)  Gk.  (pavTaariKos, 
able  to  represent  or  shew.-Gk.  (pavTd^eiv, 
to  display  (above). 

fantasy  ;  longer  form  of  fancy  (above), 
phenomenon,  a  remarkable  appear¬ 
ance.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  phcenomenon.  —  Gk. 
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and  is  akin  to  Span  peltre,  Ital.  peltro, 
pewter.  Diez  remarks  that  the  Ital. 
peltro  is  believed  to  be  derived  from 
English,  which  he  rejects,  but  only  on  the 
ground  that/^w/^r  could  not  become  peltro. 
However,  peltro  is  probably  (like  F. 
peutre),  an  adaptation  of  E.  spelter',  see 
Spelter* 


<paiv6\i^vov,  pi.  (paiv6fi€va,  an  appearance, 
neut.  of  pass.  part,  of  (paiveiv,  to  shew 
(pass,  (paivoixai,  I  appear).  And  see 
Hierophant,  Sycophant. 

Pharisee,  one  of  a  religious  school 
among  the  Jews.  (L.  -  Gk.  -  Heb.)  L. 
phariseus,pharisceus.  -  Gk.  cpapicraios.  Matt, 
ix.  IT,  lit.  ‘one  who  separates  himself  from 
men.’  —  Heb.  pdrash,  to  separate. 
Pharmacy.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  M.  E. 
fermacy.^0.  Y .  farmacie,  \2X0T phar made. 
—  L.  pharinacia.  —  Gk.  cpappiaKeia,  know¬ 
ledge  of  drugs.  —  Gk.  (pdppia/cor,  a  drug, 
p.  Perhaps  named  from  bringing  help ; 
from  (papeiv,  Doric  for  cpkpeiv,  to  bring. 
Pharynx.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  pharynx.  — 
Gk.  (pdpvy^,  the  joint  opening  of  the  gullet 
and  wind-pipe,  a  cleft,  a  bore;  allied  to 
(pdpay^,  a  chasm.  From  the  root  (pap-,  to 
bore  ;  see  Bore  (i).  (y'BHAR.) 

Phase,  Phasis,  an  appearance.  (L.- 
Gk.)  Late  L.  phasis,  pi.  phases.  —  Gk. 
(pdais,  an  appearance  ;  from  base  (pa-,  to 
shine ;  cf.  ^d-os,  light,  BHA.)  p. 
The  Gk.  (pdais  also  means  ‘  a  saying,  de¬ 
claration,’  in  which  sense  it  is  connected 
with  (pTjfxi,  I  speak,  declare,  from  ^  BHA, 
to  speak.  This  root  is  perhaps  ultimately 
identical  with  V  BHA,  to  shine. 

emphasis,  stress  of  voice.  (L.-Gk.) 
L.  emphasis .  ^  Gk.  kfiipacris,  a  declaration, 
emphasis.  —  Gk.  kfx-  {er),  in ;  (pdais,  an 
appearance,  also  a  declaration,  as  explained 
above. 

Pheasant,  a  bird.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.) 
Formed  with  excrescent  ^ (after ;^)  fromM.E, 
fesaun,  a  pheasant.  —  O.  F.  faisan.  —  L. 
phasiana,  a  pheasant;  put  for  Phasiana 
aziis,  Phasian  bird.  —  Gk.  (paaiavos,  a 
pheasant,  lit.  Phasian,  i.  e.  coming  from 
the  river  Phasis  in  Colchis. 

Phenix,  Phoenix.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L. 
phoenix.  —  Gk.  (poivi^,  a  phoenix  (Herod,  ii. 
73).  Perhaps  named  from  its  bright  colour, 
like  that  produced  by  the  Phoenician  dye. 
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Phenomenon ;  see  Phantom. 

Phial,  Vial.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  Formerly 
vial,  viall,  viol,  altered  to  phial  in  modern 
editions  of  Shakespeare. —  O.  F.  phiole,  ‘a 
violl,'  Cot.  (Mod.  F.  fiole).-^\^.  phiala. 

—  Gk.  (^Lokr],  a  broad,  flat,  shallow  cup  or 
bowl  (now  applied  to  a  small  bottle). 

Philanthropy,  love  of  mankind.  (L.  — 
Gk.)  L.  philanthropia.  -  Gk.  (piXavOpcoma, 
benevolence.  —  Gk.  (piXavOpouTTos,  loving 
mankind.  —  Gk.  cpiX-,  for  (piXos,  friendly, 
kind  ;  dvOpcoiros,  a  man. 

philharmonic,  loving  music.  (Gk.) 
From  Gk.  (pi\-os,  friendly,  fond  of ;  and  L. 
harmoni-a  =  Gk.  appLoviaf  harmony ;  see 
Harmony. 

philippic,  a  discourse  full  of  invective. 
(L.  — Gk.)  \u.  Philippicum,  ^\.  Fhilippica, 
used  to  denote  the  celebrated  orations  of 
Demosthenes  against  Philip.  —  Gk.^tMTTTros, 
Philip ;  lit.  ‘  a  lover  of  horses.’  —  Gk.  (pik-os, 
fond  of ;  lttjtos,  a  horse. 

philology,  study  of  languages.  (L.  — 
Gk.)  Lj.  philologia.’^Gk.  (piKoXoyia,  love 
of  discourse,  love  of  literature  and  language. 

—  Gk.  (piXoXoyos,  fond  of  discourse ;  also, 
a  student  of  literature  and  language.  -  Gk. 
(piko-s,  fond  of ;  \6yos,  discourse,  from 
\iyeiv,  to  speak. 

philosophy,  love  of  wisdom.  (F.  — L. 

—  Gk. )  M.  E.  philosophic.  —  F.  philosophic. 

philosophia.^G]si.  (piXoaocpia,  love  of 
wisdom.  -  Gk.  (pi\6ao(pos,  loving  know¬ 
ledge.  —  Gk.  (pLko-s,  fond  of ;  aocpos,  skilful, 
(Tocpia,  skill;  see  Sophist.  Der.  philo- 
soph-cr,  by  adding  r  to  M.  E.  philosophc, 
which  represents  F,  philosophc,  L.  philoso- 
phus,  Gk.  cpikoaocpos. 

philtre,  a  love  potion.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.) 
F.  phitrc.  -  L.  philtruni.  -  Gk.  (pikTpov,  a 
love  charm,  love  potion,  drink  to  make  one 
love.  -  Gk.  (pik-os,  dear ;  -rpov  (Aryan 
-lar),  denoting  the  agent. 

Philibeg,  a  kilt ;  see  Pillibeg. 

Phlebotomy,  blood-letting.  (F.-L.- 
Gk.)  F.  phlcbotomic.^^F,.  phlcbotomia.^^ 
Gk.  (pke(3oTopLLa,  blood-fetting,  lit.  cutting 
of  a  vein.  —  Gk.  (pke(3o-,  crude  form  of  cpkeip, 
a  vein;  to/xoj,  cutting,  from  ripyeiv,  to 
cut ;  see  Tome. 

fleam,  a  kind  of  lancet.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
F.  Jlammc,  a  fleam  ;  Hamilton.  —  Low  L. 
Jicvotomuin,  phlcbotomum,  a  lancet. —  Gk. 
(pkefBoTopov,  a  lancet.  — Gk.  (pki^o-,  crude 
form  of  (pki\p,  a  vein  ;  rop.-,  for  rap-,  base 
of  Tlpv€iv,  to  cut.  Plence  also  M.  II.  G. 
jlicdcmc,  Du.  vlijm,  a  fleam ;  the  F.  form 


is  due  to  loss  of  the  syllable  -vo-  in  Low  L. 
Jlc'tomum,  and  subsequent  abbreviation  (as 
in  E.  pla7ic  for  F.  platanujti). 

Phlegm,  slimy  matter  in  the  throat, 
sluggishness.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  The  use  of 
the  term  was  due  to  the  supposed  influence 
of  the  ‘  four  humours  ;  ’  phlegm  causing  a 
sluggish  or  ‘  phlegmatic  ’  temperament.  — 

F,  phlcgffie.  —  L.  phlcg77ia.  —  Gk.  cpkeypa 
(base  (pkeypar-),  (i)  a  flame,  (2)  inflam¬ 
mation,  (3)  viscous  humour,  phlegm.  —  Gk. 
(pkiyeiv,  to  burn.+L.  flag-rare,  to  burn  ; 
see  Flame.  Der.  phlcgmat-ic,  from  base 
(pkeypar-. 

phlox,  a  flower.  (Gk.)  It  means  'flame,* 
from  its  colour.  —  Gk.  <pk6^,  flame.  —  Gk. 
(pkey-eiv,  to  burn  (above). 

Phocine,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
seals.  (L.  —  Gk.)  From  h.  phoca,  a  seal. 

—  Gk.  (pwKTj,  a  seal. 

Phoenix ;  see  Phenix. 

Phonetic,  representing  sounds.  (Gk.) 
From  Gk.  (ptxfvrjTiKos,  belonging  to  speak¬ 
ing.  —  Gk.  (pojvloj,  I  produce  a  sound.  —  Gk. 
cpctjj/Tj,  a  sound ;  cf.  (pr]pL,  I  speak.  (y'BHA.) 
phono-graph,  -logy,  &c. 
anthem.  (L.  —  Gk.)  FoTYc\e.x\y  antem. 
A.  S.  antefn.  —  Late  L.  antiphona,  an 
anthem.  —  Gk.  dvriepoova,  considered  as  fern, 
sing.,  but  really  neut.  pi.  of  dvriepoovos, 
sounding  in  response  to ;  from  the  alternate 
singing  of  the  half-choirs.  —  Gk.  dvri,  over 
against ;  cpojvTj,  voice,  sound. 

antiphon.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Low  L.  anli- 
phona,  an  anthem  or  antiphon ;  see  above. 

symphony.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  F.  sy7n- 
phonic,  Cot.  —  L.  symphonia.  —  Gk.  avp- 
(pojvia,  music  (Luke  xv.  25).  —  Gk.  cvpcpojvos, 
harmonious.  —  Gk.  ovp-,  for  avv,  together  ; 
(pojvrj,  sound. 

Phosphorus.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.phosphorns.  — 

G.  (pojaepopos,  light-bringing,  i.e.  producing 
light.  -  Gk.  (pius,  light  (  =  <^dos,  light),  from 
base  <pa-,  to  shine ;  -epopos,  bringing,  from 
cpepCLv,  to  bring.  (^BHA  and  y^BHAR.) 

photography.  (Gk.)  From  G.  (pojTo-, 
crude  form  of  (pm,  light  (above)  ;  and  ypdcp- 
€iv,  to  write. 

Phrase.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  phrase. 

L.  phrasc7n,  acc.  of phrasis.  —  Gk.  (ppdens,  a 
speaking,  a  speech,  phrase. -Gk.  (ppd^eiv 
{  =  <ppdb-y€iv),  to  speak;  cf.cppadrjs,  shrewd. 
Der.  anti-phrasis,  7ncta-phrasc,  periplu'asis, 
para-phrasc  \  with  prefixes  a7iti-,  meta-, 
peri-,  para-. 

Phrenology,  science  of  the  functions  of 
the  mind.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  (ppev6-,  crude 
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form  of  (ppTjv,  mind  ;  -Xoy'ia,  from  \6yos, 
a  discourse,  from  Xiyeiv,  to  speak. 
Phthisis,  consumption  of  the  lungs. 

L.  —  Gk.  (pO'icris,  con¬ 

sumption,  decay.  —  Gk.  (pOiv^iv,  to  decay, 
wane.  Cf.  Skt.  kshi,  to  destroy,  kshitis, 
decay.  Der.  phthisic,  properly  an  adj., 
iiom'L.  phthisiczis,  adj.,  consumptive;  but 
used  as  a  sb.  (  =  L.  phthisica),  with  the 
same  sense  as  phthisis',  often  called  and 
spelt  tisic. 

Phylactery,  an  amulet,  amongst  the 
Jews.^  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  Jilaterie, 
Wyclif.  —  O.  F.  filatei'c,  filatiere  (Littre)  ; 
mod.  F.  phylactere,^\..  phylacterhuzi.— 
Gk.  (pvXaKTTjpLov,  a  preservative ;  Matt, 
xxiik  5.  —  Gk.  (pvXaKT-fjp,  a  guardian. 

—  Gk.  ipvXdacreiv,  to  guard  ;  ^vXa^,  a 
guard. 

_  Physic.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  Grig,  the  heal- 
ing  art hence,  medicine.  -  O.  F.  phisiqiie, 
science  of  medicine ;  also,  natural  philo¬ 
sophy.  —  L. natural  science. —  Gk. 
(pvGLKT],  fern,  of  (pvaiKos,  natural,  physical. 

—  Gk.  cpvai-s,  nature,  being. —  Gk.  ^v-eiv, 
to  produce. -f Skt.  bhu,  to  be;  L.  forc', 


PI 

Piacular ;  see  Pious. 

Pianoforte ;  see  Plain. 

Piastre,  a  coin  ;  see  Plate. 

Piazza  ;  see  Plate. 

Pibroch ;  see  Pipe. 

Pica  ;  see  Pie  (1). 

Piccadill,  Pickadill;  see  Peak. 
Pick,  Pickaxe,  Picket ;  see  Peak. 
Pickle,  a  liquid  in  which  substances  are 
preserved.  (E.  ?)  M.  E.  pikil,  pykyl ; 
Prompt.  Farv.  Probably  from  pickle,  fre¬ 
quent.  of  pick,  in  the  sense  to  pick  out  or 
^  cleanse ;  ’  with  reference  to  the  gutting 
or  cleansing  of  the  fish  with  which  the 
operation  of  pickling  is  begun.  We  find 
hi.  Y..  pykelyzige,  ^purgulacio,’  derived  from 
* pykyzt,  or  clensyn,  or  cullyn  owte  the 
onclene,  purge,  puzgulo,  segrego  ;  ’  Prompt. 
Parv.  See  Pick,  orig.  of  Celtic  origin, 
p.  M  e  also  find  Du.  pekel,  pickle  ;  which 
some  have  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
supposed  inventor  of  pickling,  whose  name 
is  variously  given  as  Beukeler,  Bdckel,  and 
Pbkel ;  a  story  in  which  it  is  hard  to 
believe. 

Picnic.  (E.)  Found  in  F.  as  early  as 


PICTURE. 

E.  be.  (-^BHU.)  Der.  physics',  physic- 
i-an',  &c. 

metaphysics,  the  science  of  mind. 

(L.  —  Gk.)  Formerly  also  metaphysic.  —  L. 
metaphysica,  neut.  pi.  metaphysics.  —  Gk. 
^€Td  rd  (pvGLKa,  after  physics ;  because  the 
study  was  supposed  to  follow  that  of 
physics  or  natural  science. 

physiognomy,  visage,  expression  of 
features.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  M.  E.  fisnomie,  '■ 
visno7?iie.  —  O.  F.  phisono77iie,  later  phy~  ’ 
siog7io77iie,  a  knowledge  of  a  man’s  cha¬ 
racter  by  his  features ;  hence  features,  | 
expression.  Formed  as  if  from  L.  phy-  J 
siog7io77iia  *,  but  really  from  the  longer 
form  physiog7i077i07iia.  —  Gk.  (pvGioyvojpLovia, 
the  art  of  reading  the  features ;  sometimes 
(pvGLoyvojfxia.  —  Gk.  (pvGioyvujpLOJV,  adj.,  judg-  ^ 
ing  character.  —  Gk.  (pvGio-,  for  (pvGLs,  nature ;  ^ 

yvujfiQjv,  an  interpreter;  see  Gnomon. 

physiology,  the  science  of  nature. 

(F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Y .  physiologic',  Cot.  —  L.  r 
physiologia.  —  Gk.  (pvGioXoyia,  an  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  things.  —  Gk.  (pvGio-,  for  ' 
(pvGLS,  nature;  -Xoy'ia,  from  Xoyos,  a  dis¬ 
course,  from  Xiyeiv,  to  speak. 


PY. 

1740,  and  in  Swedish  before  1788;  but 
borrowed  in  those  languages  from  English. 
Origin  obscure.  Pic  is  prob.  from  pick, 
in  the  sense  to  nibble ;  cf.  slang  E.  peck,  ' 
food,  peckish,  hungry.  Nic,  if  not  a  mere  ' 
rimed  ending,  may  stand  for  kziick,  a  trifle, 
knick-knack,  or  nick-nack.  ? 

Picture.  (L.)  Y.  pictura,  properly  the 
art  of  painting.  —  L.  pictus,  pp.  of pi7igere,  f 
to  paint.  Allied  to  Skt.  pihj,  to  dye,  (j 
colour.^  (^FIG  or  PIK.)  ' 

depict.  (L.)  Formerly  used  as  a  pp. — 

L.  depictus,  pp.  of  de-pmgez'e,  to  depict,  . 
lit.  paint  down  or  fully. 

paint.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  pei7ite7i,  verb.  J 

—  F.  pernt,  pp.  of  pemdi'e,  to  paint. —  L. 
pmgere,  to  paint. 

pigment.  (L.)  Y.  pig77ie7itu77i,  colour¬ 
ing  matter.  —  L.  pig-,  base  of phigere. 

pimento,  all-spice.  (Port.  —  L.)  Also 
pi77ie7ita.  —  Port.  pi77ie7ita,  pimento.  The 
same  as  O.  F.  pi77ie7it,  a  spiced  drink.  —  L. 
pig77ie7itu77i,  (i)  a  pigment,  (2)  the  juice  of 
plants ;  see  pigment.  - 

pint,  a  measure  for  liquids.  (F.  —  Span. 

—  L.)  Y.pmte.  —  Span. pizita,  a  spot,  mark,  ^ 
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pint.  Named  from  being  a  marked  part 
of  a  larger  vessel.  —  L.  picta,  fern,  of 
i  picttiSj  painted,  marked,  pp.  of pingere,  to 
paint.  So  also  Span. =  a  picture. 
Piddle,  to  trifle ;  see  Pedlar. 

Pie  (i),  a  magpie ;  unsorted  printer’s 
type.  (F.  —  L.)  The  unsorted  type  is  called 
I  pie,  ox  pi,  short  iox  pica,  from  the  common 
j  use  of  pica-type  ;  see  below.  The  magpie 
I  is  M.  E. /zV.  —  F. /eV.  —  L.  pica,  a  magpie. 
Cf.  L.  picus,  wood-pecker,  Skt.  pika,  Indian 
cuckoo,  Gk.  am^a,  a  finch.  Orig.  sense 
probably  ‘  chirper ;  ’  cf.  L.  pipire,  to  chirp, 
Gk.  arri^iLv, 

pie  (2),  a  book  which  ordered  the 
manner  of  performing  divine  service.  (F.  — 
L.)  Yioxo  pie  is  (as  above)  a  F.  form  of  L. 
pica,  which  was  an  old  name  for  the 
Ordinale;  so  called  from  the  confused  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  black-letter  type  on  white 
paper,  resembling  a  magpie.  Certain  sizes 
of  type  are  still  called 

piebald,  of  various  colours,  in  patches. 
(F.  -  L.  ;  and  C.)  Compounded  of  pie,  a 
magpie,  and  bcLld\  see  Bald.  The  old 
sense  of  bald,  or  bail'd,  is  streaked,  from 
’  W.  bal,  having  a  white  streak  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  said  of  a  horse.  Cf.  skew-bald. 

Pie  (3),  a  pasty.  (C.)  M.  E. 

Irish  pighe,  Gael,  pighe,  a  pie ;  Gael. 
pigheann,  a  pie. 

Piece.  (F.  — L.?)  M.  E.  pece,  piece.  ^ 

!  O.  F.  piece ;  F.  piece.  Cf.  Ital.  pezza. 
Span,  pieza,  Prov.  pessa,  pesa.  Port,  pe^a, 
a  piece ;  Low  L.  petiu7n,  a  piece  of  land 
(a.  d.  730).  Origin  uncertain ;  Scheler 
draws  attention  to  the  use  of  Low  L. 
pedica  in  the  sense  of  '  piece  of  land ;  ’ 
which  suggests  a  derivation  from  L.  pedi-, 
crude  form  of pes,  a  foot.  Cf.  Petiole. 

apiece,  in  a  separate  share.  (E.  ;  and 
F.  —  L.  ?)  Put  for  on  piece,  i.  e.  in  a  piece ; 
cf.  a-sleep  =  on  sleep,  i.  e.  in  sleep. 

piece-meal.  (F.  —  L.  ? ;  and  E.)  M.  E. 
pece-mele,  by  pieces  at  a  time.  The  M.  E. 

I  suffix  -mele,  lit.  'by  bits,’  occurs  in  other 
compounds,  and  is  also  spelt  -melum ; 
from  A.  S.  moelnm,  dat.  pi.  of  7ndel,  a  por- 
(  tion  ;  see  Meal  (2). 

I  Piepowder  Court ;  see  Pedal. 

Pier,  a  mass  of  stone-work  ;  see  Petrel. 
Pierce.  (F.  —  L.  ?)  M.  E.  perce7i.  —  F. 
pe7xer\  generally  thought  to  be  contracted 
from  O.  F.  pertuisier,  to  pierce,  lit.  to 
make  a  hole.  — O.  F.  pertuis,  a  hole  (Ital. 
pertugio').  The  O.  Y.pertnis  (like  Ital.  pe7'- 
tugio),  answers  to  a  Low  L.  pe7'tusiii77i  *, 


extended  from  L.  pertnsus,  pp.  of  pe7'tun~ 
deT^e,  to  thrust  through,  pierce.  (Ennius  has 
latzl  peT'tudit  hasta  =  fho  spear  pierced  his 
side ;  White.)  -  L.  per,  through ;  tu7idere, 
to  beat ;  see  Contuse. 

Piety ;  see  Pious. 

Pig.  (E.  ?)  M.  E.  pigge.  A.  S.  pecg ^  (in 
a  charter  of  Swinford,  copied  into  the  Liber 
Albus  at  Wells;  Earle).  +  Du.  bigge\  Low 
G.  bigge,  a  pig,  a  little  child ;  cf.  Dan. 
pige,  Swed.  pige,  Icel.  pika,  a  girl.  ^  Cer¬ 
tain  masses  of  molten  metal  are  called  sows 
and  pigs  ;  hence  pig-hxn. 

Pigeon ;  see  Pipe. 

Piggin,  a  small  wooden  vessel.  (C.) 
Gael,  pigean,  a  pitcher,  jar ;  dimin.  of  pige, 
pigeadh,  an  earthen  jar;  Irish  pigm,  small 
pail,  pighead,  earthen  jar;  W.  picyn,  a 
piggin. 

Pight,  old  form  of  pitched',  see  Peak, 
Pigment ;  see  Picture. 

Pigmy ;  see  Pygmy. 

Pike  ;  see  Peak. 

Pilaster ;  see  Pile  (2). 

Pilch ;  see  Pell. 

Pilchard,  a  fish.  (C.)  Formerly  pilcher. 
—  Irish  pilseir,  a  pilchard.  Cf.  W.  pilcod, 
minnows. 

Pilcrow,  a  curious  corruption  of  Para¬ 
graph,  q.  V. 

Pile  (i),  a  round  mass,  heap.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  pile.  —  L.  pila,  a  ball. 

pellet,  a  little  ball.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
pelet.  —  O.  F.  pelote,  a  tennis-ball.  Dimin. 
from  1^.  pila,  a  ball. 

piles.  (L.)  Small  tumours ;  directly 
from  L.  pila,  a  ball. 

pill  (i),  a  little  ball  of  medicine.  (E.- 
L.)  Short  for  pilule.  —  F.  pihde,  '  a  pill ;  ’ 
Cot.  -  L.  pilula,  a  little  ball,  globule; 
dimin.  of  pila,  a  ball. 

platoon,  a  company  of  men.  (F.  — L.) 
F.  peloton,  a  tennis-ball,  also  a  group  of 
men,  a  platoon.  Dimin.  of  O.  h .  pelote, 
a  tennis-ball ;  see  pellet  (above). 

Pile  (2),  a  pillar,  large  stake.  (L.)  M.  E. 
pile',  K.^.piL-l^.ptla,  a  pillar,  a  pier  of 
stone.  The  sense  of  stake  is  due  to  L. 
pllu77i,  a  javelin.  ^  The  heraldic  pile  is 
a  sharp  stake.  In  the  phrase  cross  and  pile 
(of  money),  answering  to  the  modern  ‘  head 
and  tail’  (rather,  tail  and  head),  Xho  piie 
took  its  name  from  the  pile  or  short  pillar 
on  which  the  coin  rested  when  struck ;  see 
Cotgrave,  s,.\.pile. 

pilaster,  a  square  pillar.  (F.  — Ital. — 
L.)  F.  pilastre.  —  Ital.  pilastiv,  ‘  a  pilaster. 
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small  piller;’  Florio.-Ital.  pila,  flat¬ 
sided  pillar;’  id.-L./^7^^,  a  pillar. 

pillar.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  Y...piler.  -  O.  F. 
piler,  \2XQr  pilier.  (Span,  pilar.)  -  Low  L. 
pilare^  a  pillar.  —  L.  pillar,  pier. 

(3)>  a  hair,  fibre  of  wool.  (L.)  L. 
pilus,  a  hair.  Der.  three-piled,  L.  L.  L. 
V.  2.  407. 

depilatory,  removing  hair.  (L.)  Form¬ 
ed,  in  imitation  of  O.  F.  depilatoire  (Cot.), 
from  a  Low  L.  adj.  depilaioritis  *,  not  found. 
—  L.  de,  away;  pila7'e,  to  pluck  away  hair, 
from  pihis,  hair. 

periwig,  a  peruke.  (Du.  -  F.  -  Ital.  - 
•>D.)  Formerly  pe7'wigge,  pe7'wicke  (Min- 
sheu).  This  is  a  Du.  form,  from  O.  Du. 
peruyk,  ‘  a  perwig ;  ’  Sewel.  -  F.  perruque  ; 
see  below. 

perruque.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  L.)  In  use  in 
the  17  th  cent. ;  perhvig  being  earlier  (in 
English).  -  F.  perruque.  -  Ital.  parruca, 
O.  Ital.  pa7'ucca,  ‘a.  periwig,’  Florio;  also 
spelt  pe7'ucca,  id.  The  same  as  Port,  pe- 
ruca.  Span,  peluca,  Sardinian  pilucca,  orig. 
a  mass  of  hair,  and  allied  to  O.  Ital. 
piluccare,  'to  pick  or  pull  out  haires  or 
feathers  one  by  one  ;  ’  Florio.  From  Ital. 
pelo,  hair.  -  L.  pilu77t,  acc.  of pilus,  a  hair. 

plush.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  peluche^  ‘shag, 
plush ;  ’  Cot.  The  same  as  Span,  pelusa, 
nap,  Ital.  pehizzo,  soft  down.  All  from  a 
Low  L.  form pilucius'^,  hairy,  not  found.— 
Li.pilus,  hair. 

Wig.  (Du.  -  F.  -  Ital.  -  L.)  Short  for 
periwig,  which  see  (above). 

Piles ;  see  Pile  (i).  I 

Pilfer  ;  see  Pelf. 

Pilgrim ;  see  Agriculture. 

Pill  (i),  a  globule;  see  Pile  (i). 

Pill  (2),  to  plunder.  (F.-L.)  Also  spelt 
peel\  and,  conversely,  peel,  to  strip,  is  spelt 
pill',  the  words  have  been  confused,  but 
are  really  different;  see  peel  (2)  below. 
M.  E.  pilleTi,  to  plunder.  — F.  piller. 
pila7'e,  to  plunder,  pillage,  not  common. 
Prob.  distinct  from  pila7'e,  to  deprive  of 
hair.  pill-age,  pillage. 

compile.  (F.-L.)  O.Y.  compiler.-^ 

L.  cpTTipilare,  to  plunder,  pillage,  rob ;  so 
that  the  word  had,  at  first,  a  sinister  mean¬ 
ing.  —  L.  com-  {cu77i),  with ;  pilare,  to  rob. 

peel  (2),  to  pillage.  (F.  -  L.)  In  Milton, 

P.  L.  iv.  136.  Distinct  {toui peel,  to  strip; 
another  spelling  of  pill  (above). 

Pillage  ;  see  Pill  (2), 

PiUp  ;  see  Pile  (2), 

Pillion  ;  see  Pell. 
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Pillory,  (F.)  V.  filori,  ‘a  pillory;- 
Cot.  Of  unknown  origin ;  other  remark¬ 
able  variants  ^  occur,  viz.  Port,  pelourinho, 
espitlori,  Low  L.  pilloricu77i,  spiliori- 
tim.  There  has  clearly  been  a  loss  of 
initial  s. 

Pillow.  (L.)  M.  E.  pilwe ;  A.  S.  pyle  ; 
both  from  L.  puhimus,  a  cushion,  pil¬ 
low,  bolster ;  whence  also  Du.  peuluw,  G. 
pfiihl. 

Pilot,  one  who  conducts  ships  in  and  out 
of  harbour.  (F.-Du.)  O.F.  pilot  (Cot); 
Y .  pilot e cf.  O.  F.  piloter,  to  take  sound¬ 
ings  (Palsgrave).  -  Du.  piloot,  a  pilot; 
O.  Y)\x.  pij loot.  13.  The  G.  peil-loth  means 
a  lead,  plummet;  and  the  orig.  sense  of 
O.  Du.  pijloot  (put  for pijl-loot)  must  have 
been  the  same ;  the  name  of  the  sounding- 
lead  was  transferred  to  the  man  who  used 
it,  so  that  pilot  is,  in  fact,  a  short  form  for 
pilot  -  77ia7t,  i.  e.  plummet-man.  y  The 
derivation  of  Du.  pijloot  is  from  pijlen,  to 
take  soundings,  and  loot,  lead,  cognate 
with  E.  lead,  q.  v.  8.  Lastly,  Du.  pijleu, 
verb,  is  from  pijl,  a  great  stake,  long  pole 
(the  orig.  sounding  implement);  and  Du. 
pijl  is  borrow^ed  from  L.  pilu77i,  a  javelin ; 
see  Pile  (2). 

Pimento ;  see  Picture, 

Pimp ;  see  Pipe. 

Pimpernel,  a  flower.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F, 
pimper7^elle  (F.  pwipi^eTielle).  Cf.  Span. 
pwipinela,  Ital.  pimpiuella.  Diez  con¬ 
siders  these  words  to  be  borrowed  from  L. 
bipinella  =  bipe7inula,  a  dimin.  of  bipeiiiiis, 
i.  e.  double-winged.  The  pimpernel  was 
confused  with  burnet  (Prior),  and  the  latter 
has  from  two  to  four  scale-like  bracts  at 
the  base  of  the  calyx  (Johns).  If  this  be 
right,  we  refer  the  word  to  L.  bi-,  double  ; 
penna,  a  wing. 

Pimple.  (L.)  A  nasalised  form  of  A.S. 
pipel  (Cockayne).  [The  alleged  A.  S. 
piupel  is  Lye’s  misprint  for  wi7ipel\]  Prob. 
not  an  E.  word,  but  borrowed  from  L. 
papula,  a  pimple.  Cf.  Gk.  rrofxcpos,  bubble, 
blister,  Lithuan.  paiiipti,  to  swell.  Orig. 
sense  ‘swelling.’  Note  also  Skt.  piplu,  a 
mole  or  freckle;  F.  pompette,  'a  pumple 
or  pimple  on  the  nose  or  chin,’  Cot. ;  and 
perhaps  W.  pw77ip,  a  bump,  (y^  PAP.) 

Pin ;  see  Pen  (2). 

(F.  —  C.?)  Y.pincer,  A  nasal¬ 
ised  form  of  O.  \ta\.  pizzare,  S’pan.  pizcar, 
to  nip;  cf.  lta\.  pmzo,  a  sting,  goad.  The 
orig.  sense  seems  to  have  been  a  slight 
prick  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  from 
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a  Celtic  base  pit,  a  point,  seen  in  W.  pid, 
a  tapering  point.  Hence  also  Du.  pitsen, 
to  pinch  (Hexham).  See  Petty.  Der. 
pinch-ers  or  pinc-ers ;  cf.  F.  pinces,  ^  a  pair 
of  pinchers;*  Cot. 

Pinchbeck,  a  metal.  (Pers.  name.)  From 
the  inventor,  Mr.  Chr.  Pinchbeck^  in  the 
1 8th  century. 

Pindar,  Pinner;  see  Pound  (2). 

Pine  (i),  a  tree;  see  Pitch  (i). 

Pine  (2),  to  waste  away ;  see  Pain. 
Pinfold  ;  see  Pound  (2). 

Pinion;  see  Pen  (2). 

Pink  (I),  to  pierce,  prick,  stab.  (C.) 
M.  E.  phiken,  to  prick.  Ahiasalised  form 
of  pick,  in  the  sense  *to  peck,’  from  a 
Celtic  source  ;  cf.  Gael,  and  Irish  pioc,  W. 
pigo,  Corn,  piga,  to  prick,  sting ;  see  pick, 
s.  V.  Peak.  We  may  note  E.  pink,  to  cut 
round  holes  or  eyes  in  silk  cloth  (Bailey), 
as  equivalent  to  O.  F.  piquer,  the  same 
(Cotgrave).  ^  Not  from  A.  S.  pyngan, 
piitge^t,  to  prick,  which  is  borrowed 
from  L.  pungere ;  but  the  root  is  the  same. 
Pink  (2),  half-shut,  applied  to  the  eyes. 
(Du.  —  C.)  Obsolete ;  cf.  ^ pink  eyne,’ 
Antony,  ii.  7.  121.  — O.  Yxi.  pmcken  (also 
pinck-oogen),  to  shut  the  eyes  (Hexham). 
The  notion  is  that  of  narrowing,  bringing 
to  a  point  or  peak,  making  small ;  from  a 
Celtic  source ;  see  Peak.  Cf.  prov.  E. 
pink,  a  very  small  fish,  minnow. 

Pink  (3),  the  name  of  a  flower,  and  of 
a  colour.  (C.)  As  in  violet,  mauve,  the 
name  of  the  colour  is  due  to  that  of  the 
flower.  The  flower  is  named  from  the 
delicately  cut  or  peaked  edges  of  the  petals  ; 
see  Pink  (i).  p.  vSimilarly,  F.  phice,  a 
pink,  is  from  F.  pincer,  to  pinch,  nip ;  but 
F.  pince  and  E.  pink  are  not  the  same 
word ;  their  ultimate  source  is,  however, 
much  the  same ;  see  Pinch. 

Pink  (4),  a  kind  of  boat.  (Du.)  See 
Nares.  Short  for  O.  Du.  espincke,  also 
phicke,  ‘  a  pinke,  or  a  small  fisher’s 
boat,’  Hexham.  The  same  word  as  Icel. 
espingr,  Swed.  esping,  a  long  boat ;  named 
from  Icel.  espi,  aspen-wood,  O.  Du.  espe, 
an  aspen-tree.  See  Aspen. 

Pink  -  eyed,  having  small  eyes ;  see 
Pink  (2). 

Pinnace  ;  see  Pitch  (i). 

Pinnacle,  Pinnate ;  see  Pen  (2). 
Pint;  see  Picture. 

Pioneer ;  see  Pedal. 

Piony,  the  same  as  Peony. 

Pious.  (F.  — L.)  F,  pieux;  O.F.  pius, 
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taken  directly  from  L.  pius,  holy,  devout 
(not  from  a  ioxra  piosus^'). 

expiate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  expiare, 
to  atone  for  fully. —  L.  ex,  fully;  piare,  to 
propitiate,  ixom  pius,  devout. 

piacular,  expiatory.  (L.)  Y.piacularis, 
adj.,  from  piaculum,  an  expiation.  —  L. 
piare,  to  propitiate  (above). 

piety.  (F.  —  L.)  E.  piete.  —  L.  pieta- 
tem,  acc.  of  pietas,  devoutness.  —  L.  pitis, 
devout. 

pity.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  pitee,  —  O.  F. 
pite,pitet  (12th  cent.).  —  Y.pietatem  (above). 
Doublet,  piety.  Der.  pite-ous,  put  for 
M.  E.  pitous,  from  O.  F.  piteus  —  Low  L. 
pietosus,  merciful. 

Pip  (i),  a  disease  of  fowls.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  pippe.  —  O.  F.  pepie,  ^pip;"  Cot. 
(Span,  pepita,  Port,  pevide,  Ital.  pipitai)  — 
L.  pituita,  phlegm,  rheum,  also  the  pip 
(whence  first  pivita,  and  afterwards  pipita'). 
Hence  also  Du.  pip ;  Swed.  pipp,  &c.  (3.  L. 
pituita  is  from  a  verbal  sitxxi  pitu- —  sputu- , 
from  sputus,  pp.  of  spuere,  to  spit  out. 
Allied  to  Spew. 

Pip  (2),  the  seed  of  fruit.  (F.  — L.-»Gk.) 
Short  iox  pippin  ox  pepin,  the  old  name. — 

F.  pepin,  a  pip.  Allied  to  Span,  pepita,  a 
pip  [quite  distinct  from  pepita,  pip  in 
fowls]  ;  and  prob.  to  Span,  pepino,  a  cu¬ 
cumber.  j3.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  pepin  was  first  applied  to  the  remark¬ 
able  seeds  of  the  cucumber  and  melon  ;  and 
is  derived  from  Y.  pepo,  a  melon,  borrowed 
from  Gk.  •nkxio^v,  a  melon,  y.  This  Gk. 
TreTTcov  was  orig.  an  adj.,  signifying  ^  ripened  ’ 
or  ‘  ripe ;  from  Tre-miiv,  to  cook,  to  ripen, 
allied  to  Skt.  pack,  L.  coquere,  to  cook. 
See  Cook. 

pippin,  a  kind  of  tart  apple.  (F.  —  L. 
—  Gk.)  Named  from  its  pips ;  the  old 
sense  of  pippin  was  a  pip  ;  see  above. 
‘  Perhaps  an  apple  raised  from  the  pip  or 
seed ;  *  Wedgwood. 

Pip  (3),  a  spot  on  cards  ;  see  Peak. 
Pipe,  a  musical  instrument  formed  of  a 
long  tube  ;  hence  a  tube.  (E.)  M.  E.  pipe  ; 
A.  S.  pipe.  An  imitative  word.  So  also 
Irish  and  Gael,  piob,  Irish  pib,  W.  pib  ; 
Du.  pijp,  Icel.  pipa,  Swed.  pipa,  Dan.  pibe, 

G.  pfeife.  Also  L.  pipire,  Gk.  to 

chirp.  From  the  zx^^  pi-pi  of  a  young  bird. 

peep  (i),  to  chirp,  cry  like  a  chicken. 
(F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  pipen.  —  O.  F.  piper,  also 
pepier,  to  chirp  as  a  bird.  —  L.  pipare, 
pipire,  to  chirp  (above).  See  also  Peep  (2). 
pibrocli,  a  martial  tune.  (Gael.)  Gael. 
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piobah'eachd,  a  pipe-tune,  tune  on  the  bag¬ 
pipe.  —  Gael,  piobair,  a  piper.  —  Gael,  piob, 
a  pipe  (above). 

pigeon,  a  bird.  (F.-L.)*  Y,  pigeo7i,  a 
pigeon,  a  dove.  —  L.  pipionein^  acc.  of 
pipiOy  lit.  ‘  chirper.’  —  L.  pipire,  to  chirp 
(above). 

pimp,  a  pandar.  (F.  —  L.)  Orig.  a 
smartly  dressed  fellow.  —  F.  pimper,  to 
dress  up  smartly.  A  nasalised  form  of  F. 
pipe7'^  to  pipe,  also  to  beguile,  cheat ;  cf. 
also  Prov.  pi77ipar,  to  render  elegant,  from 
pi77ipa,  sb.  (equivalent  to  F.  pipeau)  mean¬ 
ing  (i)  a  pipe,  (2)  a  bird-call,  (3)  a  snare; 
besides  which,  F.  piper  meant  to  excel  in  a 
thing.  Note  also  F.  pi77ipa7it^  smart, 
spruce;  and  see  Littre.  —  L.  pipare,  to 
chirp  (hence  to  pipe). 

pipkin,  a  small  earthen  pot.  (E.)  A 
dimin.  (with  sufhx  -km)  of  E.  pipe,  in  the 
sense  of  cask.  This  particular  sense  of  pipe 
may  have  been  imported  ;  it  occurs  both  in 
F.  and  Du. ;  see  pipe  in  Cotgrave,  piipe  in 
Hexham. 

pivot,  a  pin  on  which  a  "wheel,  &c. 
turns.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  Low  L.)  F.  pivot. 
Formed,  with  dimin.  suffix  -ot,  from  Ital. 
piva,  a  pipe,  weakened  form  of  pipa^  a 
pipe.  The  Itsl.piva  meant  (i)  a  pipe,  (2) 
a  tube  with  fine  bore,  (3)  a  solid  peg. — 
Low  L.  pipa,  a  pipe  ;  allied  to  L.  pipare, 
to  chirp  ;  see  Pipe  (above). 

Pipkin;  see  Pipe. 

Pippin  ;  see  Pip  (2). 

Pique,  Piquet ;  see  Peak. 

Pirate.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F.  pirate.  -  L. 
pmata.  —  Gk.  TTeLparrjs,  one  who  attempts, 
one  who  attacks,  a  pirate.  -  Gk.  Treipdoj,  1 
attempt.  —  Gk.  Treipa,  an  attempt.  (\/ 
PAR.) 

Pirogue,  a  sort  of  canoe.  (F.  -  \V. 
Indian.)  F.  pirogue  (Span,  pmagua). 
From  the  native  W.  Indian  name  ;  said  to 
be  Caribbean. 

Pirouette,  a  whirling  round,  quick  turn. 
(F.)  F.  ph'ouette,  ‘  a  whirling  about,  also 
a  whirligig  ;  ’  Cot.  Dimin.  of  the  Guernsey 
word  piroue,  a  little  wheel  or  whirligig 
(Metivier).  Confused  in  spelling  with  F. 
roue  (L.  7’otcL)  a  wheel ;  but  clearly  allied 
to  M.  Y.pirie,  a  whirlwind  or  great  storm, 
pirle,  p7'ille,  a  child’s  whirligig;  cf.  also 
F.  bhn'asque,  a  tempest  at  sea,  caused  by 
whirlwinds  (Cot.).  All  from  the  imitative 
word  pirr  or  birr,  as  in  Scotch  ph'r,  a 
gentle  wind,  Icel.  by7'r,  wind,  E.  bmr,  buzz, 
pu7'r.  From  the  whirring  sound. 
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Pisces,  the  Fish.  (L.)  Y.pisces,  pi.  of  I 
piscis,  a  fish  ;  cognate  with  E.  Fish,  q.  v.  ! 

Pish  !  (E.)  Of  imitative  origin  ;  begin-  J 
ning  with  expulsion  of  breath,  and  ending  | 
in  a  hiss.  -] 

Pismire;  see  Piss.  J 

Piss.  (F.)  F.  pisser;  supposed  to  be  a 
Romance  word,  and  of  imitative  origin. 

pismire,  an  ant.  (F.  and  Scand.)  The  \ 
old  name  of  the  ant ;  from  the  strong  ; 
urinous  smell  of  an  anthill.  The  first  J 
syllable  is  from  Y.  pisser  (above).  (3.  The  - 
second  is  M.  E.  77ii7'e,  an  ant ;  from  Swed.  \ 
77iyra,  Dan.  77iyre,  Icel.  77iaurr,  an  ant.  \ 
This  word  for  ^  ant  ’  is  widely  spread  ;  cf.  J 
Irish  moirbh,  W.  7nor-grugyn,  Russ.  1 
77iu7'avei,  Gk.  pvpprj^,  an  ant ;  Com.  J 
77iurria7i,  ants.  | 

Pistachio,  Pistacho,  the  nut  of  a  ] 
certain  tree.  (Span.  -  L.  -  Gk.  -  Pers.)  J 
Span,  pistacho.  -  L.  pistaciu7n.  -  Gk.  1 
TnaraKiov,  a  nut  of  the  tree  called  maTanTj,  J 
—  Pers. the  pistachio  nut.  I 

Pistil,  in  a  flower.  (L.)  Named  from  I 
the  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  pestle  of  a  J 
rnortar.  —  L.  pistilhmi,  a  small  pestle,  j 
dimin.  of  an  obsolete  form  pistru7n^,  a  1 
pestle.  —  L.  pistM77i,  supine  of  pinsere,  to  j 
pound. +Gk.  irTiaaeiv,  Skt.  pish,  to  pound.  I 
(V  PIS.)  ^  j 

pestle.  (F.-L.)  U.Y.  pestei.-~O.Y,  I 
pestel,  later  pesteil  (Cot.).-L.  pistillu77i  1 
(above).  J 

piston.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  piston,  *  a  i 
pesteil,’  Cot. ;  also  a  piston.  —  Ital.  pist07te,  J 
a  piston ;  pesto7ie,  a  large  pestle.  —  Ital.  J 
pestare,  Late  L.  pista7'e,  to  pound.  —  L.  1 
pistus,  pp.  of  phisere,  to  pound.  I 

Pistol,  a  small  hand-gun.  (F.  —  Ital.)  j 
F .  pistole.  —  Ital.  pistola,  ^  a  dag  or  pistoll ;  *  I 
Florio.  We  also  find  6.  Ital.  pistolese,  ‘  a  I 
great  dagger,’  in  Florio ;  and  it  is  agreed  1 
that  the  name  was  first  applied  to  a  1 
dagger,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  pistol,  4 
which  even  in  E.  was  at  first  called  a  dag  j 
(F.  dague,  a  dagger).  A  pistol  is  to  a  gun  J 
what  a  dagger  is  to  a  sword,  p.  The  Ital.  1 
pistolese  ( =  Low  L.  pistoleiisis)  means  ‘  be-  1 
longing  to  Pistola  ;  *  so  also  Ital.  pistola  is  1 
from  Pistola,  now  called  Pistoja,  a  town  I 
in  Tuscany,  near  Florence.  The  Old  Lat.  I 
name  of  the  town  was  Pist07'ia.  | 

pistole,  a  gold  coin  of  Spain.  (F.  —  i 
Ital.)  The  name,  however,  is  not  Spanish,  j 
but  French,  and  the  coins  were  at  first  | 
called  pistolets.  The  name  is  of  jocular  I 
origin.  —  F.  pistolet,  a  little  pistol,  also  a  J 
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pistolet ;  Cot.  Diez  explains  that  the 
crowns  of  Spain,  being  reduced  to  a  smaller 
size  than  the  French  crowns,  were  called 
spistolets,  and  the  smallest  pistolets  were 
!  called  bidets  ;  cf.  F.  bidet ^  ‘  a  small  pistoll  \ 
Cot.  -  F.  pistole,  a  pistol ;  see  above. 

■  Piston ;  see  Pistil. 

Pit.  (L.)  M.  E.  pit,  put ;  A.  S.  pyt.  - 
l^.puteus,  a  well,  pit  (Luke,  xiv.  5).  Per¬ 
haps  a  spring  of  pure  water,  from  L. putus, 
pure,  allied  to  purus',  see  Pure.  Der. 
pit,  verb,  to  set  in  competition,  from  the 
setting  of  cocks  to  fight  in  a  pit. 

Pitapat.  (E.)  A  reduplication  of  pat, 
weakened  to  pit  in  the  first  instance. 

Pitch,  (i),  a  black  sticky  substance.  (L.) 
M.  E.  pick  ;  older  form  pik  ;  A.  S.  pic.  —  L. 
pic-,  stem  of  pix,  pitch.  +  (for 

•niK-ya),  Lithuan.  pikkis,  pitch. 

pay  (2),  to  pitch  the  seam  of  a  ship. 
(Span.  -  L.)  Span,  pega,  a  varnish  of 
'  pitch  ;  empegar,  to  pitch.  Here  empegar 
is  from  L.  picare,  to  pitch  (with  prefix  e^n- 
=  L.  w).-L.  pic-,  stem  of  pix,  pitch. 

The  M.E.  word  for  *  pitch’  is  peis, 
peys,  from  O.  F.  pois,  pitch,  from  L.  acc. 

I  picem. 

pine  (i),  a  tree.  (L.)  A.  S.  pin.  —  L. 

\  ptnus,  a  pine;  put  for  pic-nus^.’^'L. pic-, 
stem  oipix,  pitch.  Thus  =  pitch-tree. 

pinnace.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L. )  F.  ptnasse, 

\  Uhe  pitch-tree;  also  a  pinnace;’^  Cot.- 
'  O.  Ital.  pinaccia,  a  pinnace  (Florio).  So 
named  because  made  of  pine.  ■—  L.  pinus,  a 
;  pine. 

Pitch  (2),  to  throw;  see  Peak. 

Pitcher ;  see  Beaker. 

Pith.  (E.)  M.E.  pithe.  A.  S.  pi^a, 
pith.+Du.  pit,  O.  Du.  pitte,  'LovjG.peddik. 

Pittance,  a  dole.  (F.)  M.  E.  pitaunce. 
—  F.  pitance,  ‘  meat,  food,  victuall  of  all 
sorts,  bread  and  drinke  excepted;’  Cot. 
Cf.  Span,  pitanza  ;  Ital.  pietanza  (which  is 
prob.  corrupted  by  a  supposed  connection 
'  with pity);  also  Span,  pitav,  to  dis¬ 
tribute  or  dole  out  allowances,  p.  Ducange 
explains  Low  L.  pictantia  as  a  pittance, 
orig.  a  dole  of  the  value  of  a  picta,  which 
i  was  a  very  small  coin  issued  by  the  counts 
'  of  Poitiers  (Pictava).  If  this  be  right,  the 
etymology  is  from  Pictava,  Poitiers. 

Pity  ;  see  Pious. 

Pivot  ;  see  Pipe. 

Placable ;  see  Please. 

Placard.  (F.  -  Du.)  F.  placard, 
plaquard,  'a  placard,  inscription  set  upj 
also  rough-cast  on  walls;’  Cot.  —  F. 
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plaquer,  to  rough-cast;  also  to  stick  or 
paste  on ;  Cot.  -  F.  plaque,  a  flat  ingot  or 
bar,  flat  plate.  -  Du.  plak,  a  ferula,  a  slice 
(hence,  a  thin  plate)  ;  whence  plakken,  to 
glue  or  fasten  up,  formerly  Ho  plaister,* 
Hexham. 

Place ;  see  Plate. 

Placenta  ;  see  Plain. 

Placid ;  see  Please. 

Plagiary.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  plagiaire,  one 
who  kidnaps;  also  ‘a  book-theef ;  ’  Cot, 

—  \i.plagiarius,  a  kidnapper.  —  L.  plagium, 
kidnapping ;  plagiare,  to  ensnare.  —  L. 
plaga,  a  net.  Plaga  is  for  placa^,  from 
V  PLAK,  to  w^eave ;  see  Plait. 

Plague.  (L.)  M.  E.  plage.  -  L.  plaga, 
a  stroke,  blow,  injury,  disaster. +Gk.  TrXrjyrj, 
a  blow,  plague,  Rev.  xvi.  21 ;  from  TrXrja- 
(xeiv  (  =  wXrjK-yeiv),  to  strike  ;  cf.  L.  plang- 
ere,  to  strike.  (V  PLAK.) 

apoplexy.  (Low  L.  —  Gk.)  Low  L. 
apoplexia.  —  Gk.  dTronXrj^ia,  stupor,  apo¬ 
plexy.  —  Gk.  aTTorrX'qcraeiv,  to  cripple  by  a 
stroke.  —  Gk.  cltto,  off;  TrKrjaaeLV,  to  strike 
(above). 

complain.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  complaindre, 

—  Low  L.  co7nplangere,  to  bewail.  —  L. 
com-  {cum),  with ;  plangere,  to  bewail,  lit. 
to  strike,  beat  the  breast. 

plaint,  a  lament.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
pleinte.  O.  F.  pleinte.  ■■  Low  L.  plancta, 
allied  to  L.  planctus,  lamentation.  —  L. 
planctus,  pp.  of  plangere  (above). 

plaintiff.  (F.  —  L.)  M..^.  plaintif,^ 

F.  plaintif,  plaintiff;’  Cot.  Formed 
with  suffix  -if  -iuus),  ixQXsi  planctus,  pp. 
oi plangere  (above). 

plaintive.  (F.  —  L.)  F . plaintive,  fern, 
of  F.  plaintif  {B.hoYQ). 

Plaice ;  see  Plate. 

Plaid  ;  see  Pell. 

Plain,  flat,  evident.  (F.  — L.)  F.  plain. 
•‘Ij.  planus,  flat.  Planus  stands  iox  plac- 
nus^  ;  cf.  Gk.  irXd^  (stem  nXaK-),  a  flat 
place.  (Base  PLAK,  flat.) 

esplanade,  a  level  space.  (F.  —  Ital, 
-L.)  O.F.  esplanade,  ‘a  planing,  level¬ 
ling,  evenning  of  ways;’  Cot.  Formed 
from  O.  F.  esplaner,  to  level;  the  suffix 
being  due  to  an  imitation  of  Ital.  spianata, 
an  esplanade,  a  levelled  way,  from  spianare, 
to  level.  —  L.  explanare,  to  level.  —  L.  ex, 
out ;  planare,  to  level,  from  planus,  flat. 

explain.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  explaner. 
Cot.  -  L.  explanare,  to  make  plain.  -  L. 
ex,  thoroughly;  planare,  to  make  plain, 
lit.  to  flatten,  from  planus,  flat. 
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pianoforte,  piano.  (Ital.  -  L.)  So 
called  from  producing  soft  and  loud  effects. 

—  Ital.  piano,  soft ;  forte,  strong,  loud.  — 
L.  planus,  level  (hence  smooth,  soft) ; 
fortis,  strong  ;  see  Force. 

placenta,  a  substance  in  the  womb. 
(L.)  placenta,  lit.  a  flat  cake.  -|-  Gk. 
TTXaKovs,  a  flat  cake,  from  a  flat  sur¬ 

face  ;  see  Plain. 

plan.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  plan,  *  the  ground- 
plat  of  a  building ;  ’  Cot.  -  F.  plan,  flat  ; 
later  form  of  O.  Y .  plain.  planum,  acc. 
of  planus,  flat.  Properly,  a  drawing  (for 
a  building)  on  a  flat  surface. 

plane  (i),  a  level  surface.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  plane,  fern,  of  plan,  flat  (above).  —  L. 
plana,  fern,  oi planus,  flat. 

plane  (2),  a  tool ;  also  to  render  a  sur¬ 
face  level.  (F.  —  L.)  ISi.'E.  plane,  a  tool. 

—  F.  plane.  —  Late  L.  plana,  a  tool  for 
planing.  2.  We  find  also  M.  E.  planen, 
to  plane.  —  F.  planer.  —  planare,  to  plane 
(White).  —  L.  planus,  flat. 

planisphere,  a  sphere  projected  on  a 
plane.  (L.  and  Gk.)  From  L.  planus, 
flat ;  E.  sphere,  of  Gk.  origin ;  see  Sphere. 

plank,  a  board.  (L.)  M.  E.  planke.  —  L. 
planca,  a  flat  board.  Nasalised  from  the 
base  plac-,  flat ;  see  Plain,  Placenta 
(above). 

Plaint,  Plaintiff,  Plaintive ;  see 
Plague. 

Plait ;  see  Ply. 

Plan,  Plane ;  see  Plain. 

Plane  (3),  a  tree ;  see  Plate. 

Planet.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  planete. 
■■  O.  F.  planete.  —  L.  planeta.  -■  Gk.  nXaPTj- 
rr]s,  a  wanderer ;  also  TrXavrjs,  a  wanderer  ; 
the  pi.  7r\dvrjT€s  means  the  wandering  stars 
or  planets.  —  Gk.  "nKavdoyLat,  I  wander.  — 
Gk.  TTXdvT],  wandering.  Perhaps  for  irdXvrj ; 
cf.  Y,,  palari,  to  wander. 

Plane-tree ;  see  Plate. 

Planisphere,  Plank ;  see  Plain. 
Plant,  Plantain,  Plantigrade;  see 
Plate. 

Plash  (i),  a  puddle,  shallow  pool. 
(O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  plasche.  —  O.  Du. 
plasch,  a  plash,  pool ;  plasschen  in  H  water, 
to  plash  or  plunge  in  the  water ;  Hexham. 
Cf.  also  G.  platschen,  Dan.  pladske  (for 
platske^),  Swed.  plaska  (for  platska'^'),  to 
dabble;  from  the  base  PLAT,  to  strike, 
seen  in  A.  S.  plcsttan  or  plcettian,  to  strike ; 
see  Pat.  Compare 
Plash  (2),  to  pleach;  see  Ply. 

Plaster,  Plastic ;  see  Plate. 


Plat  (i),'Plot,  a  patch  of  ground;  see 
Plot. 

Plat  (2),  to  plait ;  see  Ply. 

Platane,  a  plane-tree  ;  see  Plate. 

Plate,  a  thin  piece  of  metal,  flat  dish. 
(F.  —  Gk.)  M.  Y..  plate.  —  O.  F.  plate  ;  pro¬ 
perly  the  fern,  of  plat,  flat.  Cf.  Low  L. 
Plata,  a  lamina,  plate  of  metal  ;  Span. 
Plata,  plate,  silver ;  but  the  Span,  word 
was  borrowed  from  French.  —  Gk.  TrAarus, 
flat,  broad ;  whence  also  Du.  Dan.  plat,  G. 
Swed.  platt,  flat,  -j-  Lithuan.  platus,  broad  ; 
S'kt.  piithus,  large.  (y^PRAT.) 

pate,  the  head.  (F.  -  G.  -  Gk.)  M.  E. 
pate ;  the  etymology  is  disguised  by  loss  of 
/;  pate  stands  ior  plate,  i.  e.  the  crown  of 
the  head.  —  O.  F.  pate,  not  recorded  in  the 
special  sense  of  ‘head,*  but  explained  by 
‘  plate  ’  in  Cotgrave.  —  G.  platte,  a  plate, 
a  bald  pate,  in  vulgar  language,  the  head 
(Fliigel) ;  M.  H.  G.  plate,  a  plate,  shaven 
pate;  Yovf  Y. platta,  the  clerical  tonsure. 
All  from  Gk.  TrXarvs,  flat,  broad  (above). 

piastre.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F. 
piastre.  —  Ital.  piastra,  plate  of  metal,  also 
a  piastre  or  coin  ;  allied  to  Ital.  piastre,  a 
plaster.  Low  L.  plastreus,  made  of  plaster. 

—  L.  emplastrtun,  a  plaster ;  see  plaster 
(below). 

piazza.  (Ital.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Ital.  piazza, 
a  market-place,  chief  street.  —  L.  platea ; 
see  place  (below). 

place.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  place.  —  L. 
platea,  a  broad  way,  a  courtyard.  —  Gk. 
TTkareia,  a  broad  way ;  fern,  of  irkaTvs, 
broad.  ^  A  place  was  orig.  a  courtyard  or 
square,  a  piazza. 

plaice,  a  fish.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  pla'is.  — 
L.  platessa,  a  plaice  ;  so  called  from  its 
flatness.  From  the  base  plat-,  as  seen  in 
Gk.  irkaTvs,  flat,  broad. 

plane  (3),  a  tree.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  M.E. 
plane.  —  F.  plane.  —  L.  plata^itwi,  acc.  of 
platamis,  a  plane.  —  Gk.  -nXdravos,  a  plane  ; 
named  from  its  spreading  form.  —  Gk. 
TrXarvs,  wide. 

plant.  (L.)  yi.Y.  plante.  A.S.plante. 

—  L.  planta,  a  plant ;  properly,  a  spreading 
sucker  or  shoot.  From  the  base ;  see 
plaice  (above). 

plantain.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  plantain.  -  L. 
plantaginem,  acc.  of  plantago,  a  plantain. 
Named  from  its  spreading  leaf ;  allied  to 
plant  (above). 

plantigrade,  walking  on  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  (L.)  From  pla^iti-,  for  pla7tta, 
the  sole  or  flat  part  of  the  foot ;  grad-i^^ 
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to  walk.  Planta  is  from  the  base  plat-^ 
I  flat ;  see  plant,  plaice. 

plaster.  (L,  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  piastre  ; 
A.  S,  plaster.  [Also  spelt  plaister=O.Y. 
plaijtrel]  —  L.  emplastrum^  a  plaster  for 
!  wounds,  tile  first  syllable  being  dropped.— 

'  Gk.  €fx7TXa(STpov,  a  plaster,  a  form  used  by 
Galen  instead  of  epLirXaaTov^  a  plaster,  neut. 
of  epnrXaaros,  daubed  on  or  over.  —  Gk. 
efjLTrXda'aeiv^  to  daub  on.  —  Gk.  kfi-  (for  ev), 
i  on ;  TrXd(r(Teiv,  to  mould,  form  in  clay  or 
!  wax.  Here  irXdaaeiv  =  rrXaT-yeiu  *,  orig.  to 
I  spread  flat,  from  irXarvs,  flat. 

!  plastic.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  plasticus.  —  Gk. 
'  irXaaTLKos,  fit  for  moulding.  —  Gk.  TrXdaauv, 

\  to  mould  (above). 

plateau,  a  flat  space.  (F.  —  Gk.)  F. 

!  plateau,  for  O.  F.  platel,  a  small  plate ; 

I  dimin.  oi plat,  a  plate.  —  F. flat.  —  Gk. 

!  TrXaTvs,  broad ;  see  Plate  (above). 

platform,  a  flat  surface,  level  scaffold- 
I  ing ;  formerly,  a  ground-plan,  plan.  (F.  — 

I  Gk.  and  L.)  F.  platefor^ne,  ‘  a  platform, 
I  modell ;  ’  Cot.  —  F.  plate,  fern,  of  plat,  flat ; 

■  for7ne,  form.  See  above  ;  and  see  Form. 

platina,,  a  metal.  (Span.  —  F.  —  Gk.) 
j  Span,  platma  ;  named  from  its  silvery  ap- 
I  pearance.  —  plata,  silver.  —  O.  Y. plate, 

I  hammered  plate,  also  silver  plate ;  see 
i  Plate  (above). 

I  platitude.  (F.  —  Gk.)  F.  platitude, 

\  flatness,  insipidity.  Coined  from  F.  plat, 
flat ;  see  Plate  (above). 

platter,  a  flat  plate.  (F.  — Gk.)  M.  E. 
•  plater.-~O.Y.  platel,  a  plate  (with  change 
,  from  I  to  r)  ;  dimin.  of  plat,  a  plate ;  see 
I  plateau  (above). 

replace.  (F.  — L.  and  Gk.)  From  re- 
I  (F.  7'e-,  L.  re-'),  again,  and  place  (above). 

supplant.  (F.  — L.)  F.  suppla7tter.'^ 
i  L.  supplantare,  to  trip  up.  —  L.  sup-  {pub), 

\  under  ;  planta,  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

transplant.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  transplanter. 
I  —  L.  trans-plantare,  to  plant  in  a  new 
place;  see  plant  (above). 

Plateau,  Platform ;  see  Plate. 

1  Platina,  Platitude ;  see  Plate. 

^  Platoon;  see  Pile  (i). 

’  Platter  ;  see  Plate, 
i  Plaudit,  applause.  (L.)  Due  to  mis-read- 
;  ing  Y.plaudite  as  if  it  were  an  E.  word,  with 
i  silent  (?.  Y ormtily plaudite  or plaudity.'^Y. 
platidite,  clap  your  hands ;  2  pers.  pi.  imp. 
i  oi plaudere  (also  plodere),  to  applaud. 

S  applaud.  (L.)  L.  applaudere,  to  ap¬ 
plaud,  pp.  applausus  (whence  E.  applause). 
—  L.  ap-  (for  ad),  to,  aCt;  plaudere  (above). 
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explode,  to  drive  away  noisily,  burst. 
(F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  exploder,  Ho  explode, 
publicly  to  disgrace  or  drive  out ;  ’  Cot.  — 
L.  explodere,  pp.  explosus,  to  drive  off  the 
stage  by  noise  (the  old  sense  in  E.).  — L. 
ex,  away ;  plodere,  plaudere,  to  clap  hands. 
Der.  explos-ive,  -io7t. 

plausible.  (L.)  L.  plausibilis,  praise¬ 
worthy. —L.  plausi-,  for  platisus,  pp.  of 
plaudere,  to  clap ;  with  suffix  -bills. 

Play,  a  game.  (E. ;  perhaps  L.)  M.  E. 
play.  A.  S.  plega,  a  game,  sport:  also 
(commonly),  a  fight,  battle.  Cf.  A.  S. 
plegian,  to  strike,”  clap ;  plegia^i  mid 
handum,  to  clap  hands,  p.  I  suspect  this  to 
be  merely  a  borrowed  word,  from  Y.plaga, 
a  stroke ;  see  Plague.  ^  Some  connect 
it  with  plight ;  which  is  doubtful. 

Plea ;  see  Please. 

Pleach,  Plash ;  see  Ply. 

Plead ;  see  Please. 

Please.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  plesen.^O.  F. 
plesir,  plaisir,  to  please  (F.  plaire).-^Y. 
placere,  to  please.  Allied  to  placare,  to. 
appease.  Perhaps  allied  to  Pray.  Der. 
pleas-ant,  from  O.  F.  plesomt,  pleasing, 
pres.  pt.  of  plesir',  also  dis-please. 

complacent.  (L.)  From  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  com-placere,  to  please. 

complaisant.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  complaisant, 
obsequious,  pres.  part,  of  complaire,  to 
please.  —  L.  com-place^'e,  to  please. 

placable.  (L.)  L.  placabilis,  easy  to 
be  appeased.  —  L.  placa^'e,  to  appease. 

placid.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  placide,  ‘calm;’ 
Cot.  —  L.  placidus,  pleasing,  gentle.  —  L. 
placere,  to  please. 

plea,  an  excuse.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  plee, 
play.  —  O.  F.  pie,  plai,  occasional  forms  of 
O.  Y. plait, plaid,  a  plea.  —  Low  Y. placittwi, 
a  decree,  sentence,  &c.  (with  numerous 
meanings),  orig.  a  decision,  that  which  has 
seemed  good.  —  L.  placiUim,  neut.  of 
placitus,  pjT.  oi  placere,  to  please. 

plead.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  pleden.  —  O.  F. 
plaider,  to  plead,  argue.  —  O.  F.  plaid,  a 
plea ;  see  plea  above. 

pleasure.  (F.  —  L.)  An  E.  spelling  of 
Y .  plaisir,  pleasure  (like  E.  leisure  for 
loisir).  This  F.  sb.  is  merely  the  infin. 
mood  used  substantively.  —  L.  placei'e ;  see 
Please. 

Pleat,  Plait ;  see  Ply. 

Plebeian,  vulgar.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
plebeien  (F.  plebcien) ;  formed,  with  suffkx 
-en  (L.  -anus)  from  Y.plebeius,  adj.,  frem 
plebes,  more  commonly  plebs,  the  people. 
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Orig.  ‘  a  crowd ;  ’  allied  to  pIeH.que,  many, 
and  to  Plenary.  (VI^-AR.) 

Pledge,  a  security,  surety.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  pleggCf  a  hostage,  security. —  O.  F. 

a  surety  (F.  pleige).  Allied  to 
O.  F,  plevir^  later  pleuvir^  to  warrant. 
The  O.  F.  plevir  answers  to  'L.  prcebere,  to 
afford;  and  O.  F.  plege  to  a  Lat.  form 
pra:biu7?i^  (Diez).  So  also  Prov.  plevizo 
=  L.  prcEbitio,  a  provision.  See  further 
under  Prebend.  ^  This  etymology  has 
much  in  its  favour;  we  cannot  derive  O.F. 
plege  from  Y..  prcediu7n  or  p7'ces,  a  pledge. 

replevy,  to  return  detained  goods  on  a 
pkdge  to  try  the  right  in  a  suit.  (F.-L.) 

F.  re-  (L.  re-),  again ;  ple27i7',  to  be  surety 
(above). 

Pleiocene,  Pleistocene;  see  Pleo¬ 
nasm. 

Plenary,  full.  (Low  L.-L.)  Low  L. 
ple7iarms,  entire.  -  L.  pletius,  full.  +  Gk. 
7r\4~m,  full.  (./PAR.) 

accomplish.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  aeco77t- 
—  O.  F.  aco77iplis-,  stem  of  pres.  pt. 
of  aco77iplir,  to  complete.  —  L.  ad,  to; 
complere,  to  fulfil;  see  complete  (below). 

complement.  (L.)  L.  co77iplc77ie7itu77i, 
that  which  completes.  —  L.  co77iplere 
(below). 

complete,  perfect.  (L.)  L.  co77ipleHis, 
pp.  of  co77iplere,  to  fulfil.  — L.  co7ti-  {cu7n), 
together ;  plere,  to  fill.  Allied  to  ple-tius, 
full.  ^ 

compliance,  compliant ;  formed 
with  suffixes  -a7ice,  -a7it,  from  the  verb  to 
co77iply,  which,  however,  is  not  of  F.  origin ; 
see  comply  (below). 

compline.  (F.  -  L.)  U.  E.  co77ipim, 
the  last  church-ser\dce  of  the  day;  it  is 
orig.  an  adj.  (like  gold-en  from  gold),  and 
stands  for  co77ipli7i  so7ig',  the  sb.  is  co77iplie 
(Ancren  Riwle).-0.  F.  co77iplie,  (mod.  F. 
co77iplies,  which  is  pL),  compline.  -  Low  L. 
co77ipleta,  fern,  of  co77iplettis,  complete ; 
because  it  completed  the  day’s  service ;  see 
complete  (above). 

compliment.  (F.  -  Ttal.  -  L.)  F. 

€07nph77ie7it .  —  Ital.  co77ipli77ie7ito,  compli¬ 
ment,  ^  civility.  -  Ital.  co77iplire,  to  fill  up, 
to  suit.  —  L.  co77i-ple7'e,  to  fill  up ;  see 
complete  (above). 

comply,  to  yield,  agree,  accord.  (Ital. 

—  L.)  ^  It  has  no  doubt  been  supposed  to 
be  allied  to  ply  (whence  co77iplia7it,  by 
analogy  with  pliapit),  but  is  quite  distinct, 
and  of  Ital.  origin.  —  Ital.  C077ipli7'e,  to  fill 
up,  fulfil,  to  suit,  also  ^  to  use  compliments, 
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ceremonies,  or  kind  offices  and  offers;’ 
Florio.  Cf.  Span.  co77iplir,  to  fulfil,  satisfy. 
—  L.  co77iple7'e,  to  fill  up ;  see  complete 
(above).  Cf.  supply  (below.) 

depletion.  (L. )  ^  Depletion,  an  empty- 
ing;’  Blount.  Formed,  in  imitation  of 
repletion,  from  L.  depletus,  pp.  of  deple7'e, 
to  empty.  —  L.  de,  away ;  plere,  to  fill. 

expletive.  (L.)  L.  expletums,  filling 
up. -L.  expletus,  pp.  of  ex-plere^  to  fill 
up. 

implement,  a  tool.  (Low  L.  -  L.) 
Low  L.  I7nple77ie7itu77i,  an  accomplishing ; 
hence,  means  for  accomplishing.  —  L. 
implere,  to  fill  in,  execute.  -  L.  i77i-  (for  in), 
in ;  ple7'e,  to  fill. 

plenipotentiary,  having  full  powers. 
(L.)  Coined  from  L.  ple7ti-,  for  ple7io-, 
crude  form  of  ple7tus,  full;  and  potenti-, 
crude  form  of  pote7is,  powerful ;  see 
Potent. 

plenitude,  fulness.  (F.-L.)  Y.  pleni¬ 
tude.  —  L.  plenitudo,  fulness.  —  L.  pleni-,  for 
ple7ius,  full ;  with  suffix  -tudo. 

plenty,  abundance.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E. 
ple7ttee.^O.  F.  ple7tte,  plentet.^Y.  ple7ti- 
tate77i,  acc.  of  plenitas,  fulness.  -  L. 
for  plenus,  full.  Der.  plenteous,  M.  E. 
plenteus,  often  spelt  plentivous,  from  O.  F. 
ple7itivose  (Burguy)  ;  from  O.  F.  plejitif, 
answering  to  Low  L.  form  pkfiitiuus. 

replenish.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  repleniss-, 
stern  of  pres.  pt.  of  reple7tir,  to  fill  up 
again ;  now  obsolete.  —  L.  re-,  again ;  Low 
L.  plenire^,  from  Y. plenus,  full. 

replete,  full.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  replet,  masc. ; 
replete,  fern.,  full.-L.  repletus,  filled  up; 
pp.  of  re-plere,  to  fill  again. 

supplement.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  stipple77ie7it ; 
Cot.  —  L.  supple77ientu7n,  a  filling  up.  —  L. 
supple7'e,  to  fill  up.-L.  sup-  {sub),  up; 
plere,  to  fill. 

supply.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly  supploy 
(Levins). -F.  supplier,  to  supply;  Cot.- 
L.  supplere,  to  fill  up  (above). 

Plenitude,  Plenty;  see  Plenary. 
Pleonasm.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  pleonas77ius, 

-  Gk.  TT\€ovaa^6s,  abundance.  —  Gk. 
7r\€ovd^€LV,  to  abound,  lit.  to  be  more. — 
Gk.  TrXeou,  neut.  of  ttKIojv,  7r\€ia!v,  more, 
comparative  of  ttK^cus,  full.  L.  ple7ius, 
full.  See  Plenary. 

pleiocene,  more  recent,  pleistocene, 
most  recent.  (^Gk.)  From  Gk.  TrAaW, 
more,  or  -nXiiaro-s,  most ;  and  Kaivbs, 
recent,  new.  IlX€iajv,  nXeiaros  are  comp, 
and  superb  of  irXiojs,  -full. 
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Plethora,  excessive  fulness,  esp.  of 
blood.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  plethora.  -  Gk. 
TrXrjOujpT],  fulness. -Gk.  TrXrje-os,  a  throng, 
crowd  ;  allied  to  TrXrjprj^,  full. 

Pleurisy,  inflammation  of  the  pleura^  or 
membrane  which  covers  the  lungs.  (F.  — L. 

-  Gk.)  F.  pleuresie.  -  L.  pleurlsis ;  also 
pletiritis.  —  Gk.  irX^vpLTLSf  pleurisy.  —  Gk. 
irXevpd,  a  rib,  side,  pleura.  Der.  pleurit-ic, 
from  ir\€vpLT-is  ;  pleuT0-pfieu7ii0'>iiaf  inflam¬ 
mation  of  pleura  and  lungs,  from  iryevfiwv, 
a  lung ;  see  Pneumatic. 

Pliable,  Pliant ;  see  Ply. 

Plight  (i),  dangerous  condition,  en¬ 
gagement.  (E.)  M.  E.  pliht,  danger,  also 
engagement,  condition.  A.  S.  pliht^  risk, 
danger.  Formed,  with  suffix  -t  (Aryan  -to), 
from  the  A.  S.  strong  verb  plion,  pt.  t. 
pleah,  to  risk ;  cf.  A.  S.  plio,  danger.  + 
O.  Du.  plicht,  duty,  debt,  use ;  plege^i,  to 
be  accustomed ;  G.  pjiicht^  duty,  from 
O.  H.  G.  plegan,  to  promise  or  engage  to 
do.  Der.  plight,  verb,  A.  S.  plihtan,  weak 
verb,  ixoTis.  pliht,  sb. 

Plight  (2),  to  fold;  as  sb.,  a  fold;  see 
Fly- 

Plinth,  the  lowest  part  of  the  base  of  a 
column.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk. ;  L.  —  Gk.)  F. 
plinthe.  -  L.  plinthus.  -  Gk.  irkiyOos,  a 
brick,  tile,  plinth.  Allied  to  Flint. 

Plod.  (C.)  Grig,  to  splash  through 
water  or  mud ;  hence,  to  trudge  on 
laboriously,  toil  onward.  From  M.  E. 
plod,  a  puddle.  -  Irish  plod,  plodan,  a  pool ; 
plodach,  a  puddle,  whence  plodanachd, 
paddling  in  water ;  Gael,  plod,  plodan,  a 
pool.  Perhaps  allied  to  Plash  (i). 

Plot  (i),  a  conspiracy;  see  Ply. 

Plot  (2),  Plat,  a  small  piece  of  ground. 
(E.)  A.  S.  plot,  a  plot  of  ground; 
Cockayne’s  Leechdoms,  iii.  286.  Allied 
to  Goth,  plats,  a  patch,  and  a  mere  variant 
of  Patch,  q.  v.  Cf.  prov.  E.  pleck,  a 
place,  plock,  a  small  meadow. 

Plough.  (Scand.-C.  ?)  M.  E.  plouh, 
plow ;  also  A.  ^.ploh,  rare,  and  borrowed.  - 
Icel.  plogr,  a  plough  (also  prob.  a  borrowed 
word)  ;  Swed.  plog,  Dan.  plov.  So  also  O. 
Fries,  ploch,  G.  pflug ;  (Lithuan.  phigas, 
Russ.//?^^^  are  borrowed  from  Teutonic), 
p.  But  Grimm  has  grave  doubts  as  to  its 
being  a  true  Teut.  word ;  I  suspect  it  to  be 
Celtic,  from  Gael,  ploc,  a  block  of  wood, 
stump  of  a  tree  (hence,  a  primitive  plough) ; 
see  Block. 

Plover ;  see  Pluvial. 

Pluck,  to  snatch.  (E.)  M.  E.  phMen. 


K.S.  phiccian.  Matt.  xii.  pltikke^i, 

Icel.  plokka,  plukka  (perhaps  borrowed), 
Dan.  plukke,  Swed.  plocka,  G.  pfiiicke^i. 
(Base  PLUK.)  ^  A  Teut.  word  ;  obvi¬ 
ously,  A.  S.  phiccian  cannot  be  borrowed 
from  Ital.  piluccare  (!),  as  some  think. 
Der.  pluck,  sb.,  a  butcher’s  term  for  the 
heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal,  whence 
mod.  Y..  pluck,  courage,  plucky,  adj. 

Plug  ;  see  Block. 

Plum  ;  see  Prune  (2). 

Plumage ;  see  Plume. 

Plumb,  a  lead  on  a  string,  as  a  plummet. 
(F.  —  L.)  Formerly  plo7nb\  M.  E.  ploTn, 
^Y.plo7nb,  Head,  a  plummet;’  Cot.-L. 
pluTnbuTn,  lead.  Cf.  Gk.  p.6Xv^os,  poXv^Bos, 
lead.  'DeT.plu77ib,  verb,  to  sound  a  depth  ; 
plu7nb-er,  sb.,  F.  plo7nbier. 

plumbago,  blacklead.  (L.)  L.  phi7n- 
bago,  a  kind  of  leaden  ore.  —  L.  plu77tbu77i. 

plummet.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  plo7ji77iet. 
—  F.  plo77ibet ;  dimin.  of  plo7nb,  lead ; 
see  Plumb  (above). 

plump  (2),  straight  downward.  (F.— 
L.)  Yoxva^iYy  plu77i,  pluTnb  ;  Milton,  P.  L. 
ii.  ^33.  —  F.  plo7nb,  downright  (cf.  Ital. 
cade7'e  a  pio77ibo,  to  fall  plump,  lit.  like 
lead).  —  F.  plo7nb,  lead  (above).  Der. 
phi7np,  verb,  to  fall  heavily  down ;  so  also 
G.  plu7npen,  Swed.  pluTnpa,  8cc.,  to  fall 
plump,  are  all  due  to  L.  plu77ibu7n,  lead. 

plunge.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  plo7iger,  ^to 
plunge,  dive;’  Cot.  Formed  from  a  Low 
L.  plumbicare  *,  not  found,  but  verified  by 
Picard  plo7iquer,  to  plunge ;  see  Diez,  s.  v. 
piombare.  A  frequentative  form  from  L. 
plumbu77t,  lead  ;  cf.  Ital.  pio77ibare,  to 
throw,  hurl,  fall  heavily  like  lead,  from 
pioTubo,  lead. 

Plumbago ;  see  Plumb. 

Plume.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.plu77ie.  —  Y.phwia, 
a  small  feather,  down,  (y'  PLU,  to  float.) 

plumage.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  phwiage, 

*  feathers  ;  ’  Cot.  —  F.  plu77ie  (above). 
Plummet ;  see  Plumb. 

Plump  (1),  full,  round,  fleshy.  (E.  or 
O.  Low  G.)  M.  Y.plomp,  rude,  clownish; 
also  plu7np,  sb.,  a  cluster  or  clump.  The 
word  seems  to  be  E.,  as  the  prov.  Y.  pliTn, 
to  swell  out,  is  the  radical  verb;  hence 
plu7np,  i.  e.  swollen  out.  Cf.  phwip,  to 
swell  (Nares).+0.  Du.  plo77ip,  clownish, 
dull  (a  metaphorical  use,  from  the  notion 
of  thickness)  ;  Swed.  Dan.  G.  plu7np, 
clumsy,  blunt,  coarse.  Der.  plu77ip-er,  a 
kind  of  vote  (to  swell  out  a  candidate’s 
chances  against  all  the  rest). 
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Plump  (2),  straight  downward  ;  see  I  apply.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  aplier  (Roque- 
Plumb.  fort).— L.  applicare,  to  join  to,  turn  or 

Plunder,  to  pillage.  (G.)  O.  plilndem,  apply  to.  —  L.  ap-  (ad),  to  \plicare,  to  fold, 
to  steal  trash,  to  pillage ;  from  plunder^  twine.  Der.  applic-at-io7iy  from  pp.  ap- 
sb.,  trumpery,  trash,  baggage,  lumber.-f-O.  \plicatMs\  also  inis-apply. 

Du.  plu7ideren^  plondere7t^  to  pillage  ;  con-  complexion.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  complexioTt, 
nected  with  Low  G.  pluTiTieTi,  pluTidcTt,  appearance.  —  L.  complexioTiem,  acc.  of 
rags,  worthless  household  stuff.  Hence  to  co7fiplexio,  a  comprehending,  compass,  habit 
plu7ider  is  to  strip  a  house  even  of  its  least  of  body,  complexion,  —  L.  complexus,  pp. 
valuable  contents.  of  co77tplectiy  to  surround,  entwine.  —  L. 

Plunge  ;  see  Plumb.  co77i-  {cu77i),  together; plecterCy  to  plait;  see 

Pluperfect ;  see  Plural.  pleach  (below). 

Plural.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  —  O.  F.  complex.  (L.)  L.  interwoven, 

phirel  (F.  p/uriel).^!^.  pluraliSy  plural,  intricate.  —  L.  corti-  {cu77i\  together;  and 
expressive  of  7nore  than  one.  —  h.plur-,  stem  -pkx  (stem  -plic-'),  woven,  as  in  du-pleXy 
of  pluSy  more.  Allied  to  Gk.  TrXdojv,  more,  allied  to  plic-arCy  to  twine. 

•jrAeoJs,  full ;  and  to  Plenary,  {a/  PAR.)  complicate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 

pluperfect.  (L.)  Englished  from  L.  to  render  complex.  —  L. 

plusqtia7nperfectu7?iy  by  giving  to  plus  the  (stem  co77iplic-')y  complex  (above). 

F.  pronunciation,  and  dropping  qua77t.  The  complicity.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  co7nplicite, 
lit.  sense  is  ‘more  than  perfect,’  applied  ‘  a  bad  confederacy;’  Cot. co77iplicej  a 
to  a  tense.  —  L.  plusy  more ;  qua77iy  than ;  confederate  ;  see  accomplice  (above). 
perfectu7}ty  ^Qiioot.  deploy,  to  open  out,  extend.  (F.  — L.) 

plurisy,  superabundance.  (L.  ;  77t{s-  F.  deployexy  to  unroll,  unfold ;  O.  F.  des~ 
for?}iedl)  Shak.  uses  plurisy  to  express  ploier,  to  unfold.  —  L.  dis-,  apart ;  plicarcy 
plethora ;  so  also  Massinger  and  Ford,  to  fold. 

Formed  from  F.  pluri-y  crude  form  oi plus y  display.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  despleieVy 
more,  by  an  extraordinary  (prob.  a  jocular)  desploievy  to  unfold,  shew.  —  L.  dis-y  apart ; 
confusion  with  pleurisy.  plica7'ey  to  fold. 

surplus.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  surplus y  ‘an  employ.  (F.-L).  O. F.  employ ery  to 
over-plus  ;’  Cot.  —  L.  super y  above;  plusy  employ. —  L.  i77iplica7'ey  to  implicate  (hence 
more.  employ) ;  see  implicate  below. 

Plush. ;  see  Pile  (3).  explicate,  to  explain.  (L.)  From  pp. 

Pluvial,  rainy.  (F.  —  L.)  F .  pluvial.^  of  L.  explicarOy  to  unfold,  explain. —  L.  eXy 
L.  pluuialisy  rainy.  —  L.  pluuiuy  rain.  —  L.  out ;  plicarey  to  fold. 

plu-ity  it  rains.  (^  PLU.)  explicit.  (L.)  L.  explicitusy  old  pp. 

plover,  a  bird.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  plover,  of  ex-plica7'ey  to  unfold,  make  plain. 

—  O.  F.  plovier,  \2X0x  pluvier.  Formed  exploit.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  esploit,  suc- 
from  Low  L.  pluuiarius^y  equivalent  to  cess,  Gower,  C.  A.  ii.  258.  — O.F.  esploity 
L.  pluuialisy  rainy  (above).  These  birds  revenue,  profit;  later,  an  exploit,  act.  — L. 
were  said  to  be  most  seen  and  caught  in  a  explicittwiy  a  thing  settled,  ended,  or  dis- 
rainy  season ;  whence  also  the  G.  name  played ;  neut.  of  explicitus  (above).  Cf. 
regeTtpfeifer  (rain-piper).  Low  L.  explictay  revenue. 

Ply.  (F.  —  L.)  yt.F.  plie7ty  to  bend,  to  implicate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  im~ 
mould  as  wax  (hence,  to  toil  at).  —  F.  plier,  plicarey  to  involve.  —  L.  hn-  {m)y  in ;  plicarCy 
‘  to  fold,  plait,  ply,  bend  Cot.  •^F. plicarey  to  fold. 

to  fold.  4“  Gk.  TTX^KHVy  Russ.  plestCy  G.  |  implicit.  (L.)  L.  i77iplicituSy  old  pp. 
pjlechte7iy  to  weave,  plait.  (^  PLAK.)  of  i77iplica7'e  (above). 

Der.  pli-anty  bending,  from  F.  plianty  imply.  (F.  — L.)  Coined  from  L.  im~ 
pres.  pt.  of  plier ;  pli-ers  or  ply-erSy  pincers  (f«),  and  ply  ;  as  if  from  a  F.  i77iplier  *  ; 
for  bending  wire.  but  the  F.  form  was  i77ipliquery  still  earlier 

accomplice.  (F.  —  L.)  An  extension,  e77iploier  (whence  E.  employ).  See  Ply 
by  prefixing  F .a(^  =  F.ad)y  of  the  older  form  (above). 

complice.  —  F.  co77iplicey  ‘  a  complice,  con-  perplex.  (F.  —  L.)  Perplexedy  pp.,  was 
federate;’  Cot.  — L.  acc.  co77iplice7ny  from  first  in  use.  —  F.  peT'pleXy  ‘perplexed,  in- 
compleXy  an  accomplice  ;  lit.  ‘  interwoven  ;’  tangled;’  Cot. •-F. perplexuSy  entangled,  in- 
see  complex  (below).  1  tei*woven.  —  L.  pery  thoroughly ;  plexus y 
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entangled,  pp.  of  plcctere,  to  weave ;  see 
plait  (below). 

plait.  (F.  -  L.)  From  M.  E.  plait  sk, 
a  fold.-O.  F.  pUit,  ploit,  plet^,  a  fold  (F. 
pli).^lL,.  plicatuin,  neut.  oiplicatus^  pp.  oi 
plicare,  to  fold  ;  see  Ply  (above). 

plash  (2),  the  same  as  pleach  (below), 
pleach,  plash,  to  intertwine  boughs  in 
a  hedge.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  flechen.  -  O.  F. 
plessier,  later  f  lesser,  ‘  to  plash,  plait  young 
branches,’  &c. ;  Cot. -Low  L.  ^ 

thicket  of  woven  boughs  ;  put  for  plectia  . 
-L.  plectere,  to  weave;  extended  from 
base  PEAK,  to  weave,  whence  also  phcare, 

to  fold.  .  /  V  \ 

pleat,  another  form  of  plait  (above). 

pliant.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  pliant,  pres.  pt.  of 
plier,  to  bend  ;  see  Ply  (above). 

plight  (2),  a  fold,  to  fold.  (F.-E.) 
Orio-.  a  sb.  ‘  With  many  a  folded  plight, 

F  O  ii  26.  Misspelt  for  plite ;  Chaucer 
hasV^i,  to  fold,  ii,  697.  Plite 

is  a  variant  of  pleat  or  plait,  from  O.  r . 
pleit,plet,  a  fold;  see  plait  (above). 

plot  (i),  a  conspiracy.  (F.-E.)  bhort 
for  complot',  for  the  loss  of  com-,  oX.  fence 
for  defence,  sport  for  disport,  &c.  -  F.  cmi- 
plot,  ‘a  complot,  conspiracy;’  Cot._  Uiez 
nghtly  derives  this  from  E.  complicitiim, 
neut.  of  complicitus,  pp.  of  compheare,  to 
complicate,  involve,  entangle  ;  see  com¬ 
plicate  (above). 

reply.  (F.  -  E.)  M.E.  replien.  - 
O.F.  replier,  the  old  form  afterwards  re¬ 
placed  by  the  ‘  learned  ’  form  repliquer,  to 
reply.  *  E.  re-plicare,  lit  to  fold  back ;  as  a 
law  term,  to  reply.  Per.  replica,  a  repeti¬ 
tion,  from  Ital.  replica,  a  sb.  due  to  repii- 

care,  to  repeat,  reply. 

spl£ty»  to  slope,  in  architecture ;  to  dis¬ 
locate  a  bone.  (F.  —  E.)  In  both  senses, 
it  can  be  proved  to  be  a  contraction  tor 
display  (above).  Per.  splayfooted. 

supple.  (F.  —  E.)  M.  E.  souple.  -•  F. 
souple,  soupple,  pliant.  —  E.  suppheem,  acc. 
of  supplex,  with  the  old  sense  of  ‘  bending 
under.’  -  E.  sup-  {sub),  under ;  plic-,  as 

seen  in to  fold. 

suppliant.  (F.  —  E.)  F.  suppliant, 
pres.  pt.  of  supplier,  to  pray  humbly.  — E. 

supplicare  ;  see  below. 

supplicate.  (E.)  From  pp.  of  E.  sup- 
plicare,  to  beseech.  —  E.  supplic-,  stern  of 
supplex,  bending  under  or  down,  beseeching ; 
see  supple  (above). 

C  From  the  same  root  we  also  have 
sim-ple,  siin-plic’ity ,  dou-ble,  du-plic-ate, 


tre-ble,  tri-ple,  ^  tri-plic-ity ,  quadru-ple, 

multi-ple,  &c.  ^ 

Pneumatic.  (Gk.)  Gk.  TrvevfiaTiKos, 

relating  to  wind  or  air.  -  Gk.  irv^vim  (stem 
TTV€VfjLaT-),  wind,  air.  —  Gk.  twUiv,  to  blow. 

Allied  to  Neese.  ^ 

pneumonia.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Trvevfxovia, 

disease  of  the  lungs. -Gk.  nvwixov-,  s^m 
of  TTvevfxccv  (also  TrX^vfiOJv),  a  lung.-Uk. 

TTvicLV,  to  blow,  breathe.  /t  \ 

pulmonary,  affecting  the  lungs.  (E.) 

E.  pulmonarius,  affecting  the  lungs. —  E. 
pulmon-,  stem  of  pulmo,  a  lung.  Pidmo  — 
Gk.  TTXevfiOJV,  variant  of  Trvev f^cov  (above). 
Poach  (i),  to  dress  eggs.  (F.-O.  Low 
G.  ?)  Formerly  poch.  —  Y.pocher',  Got. 
gives  ‘  ceuf  pochS,  a  potched  (poached)^ 

The  orig.  sense  was  prob.  ‘  a  pouched  egg, 
i.  e.  an  egg  so  dressed  as  to  preserve  it  in 
the  form  of  a  pouch.  -  F. a  pouch  ; 
see  pouch,  s.  v.  Poke  (i).  See  Scheler  & 

explanation. 

Poach  (2),  to  intrude  into  preserves. 
(F  -O.  Low  G.)  Y. packer-.  Cot.  explains 
pocher  le  labeur  d’autruy  by  ‘  to  poch  into, 
or  incroach  upon,  another  man’s  imploi- 
ment,  practise,  or  trade.’  The  old  sense  was 
to  put  into  a  pouch,  poke,  or  bag  (Eittre) ; 
cf.  mod.  E.  to  bag,  to  pocket.  poche,  a 
bag;  see  pouch,  s.v.  Poke  (i). 

Pock  (1),  a  pustule.  (E. ;  perhaps  C.) 
Small  pox  =  small  pocks,  where  pocks  is 
pi.  of  pock.  M.  E.  pokke,  a  pock,  pi. 
pokkes.  A.S.  poc,  a  pustule.  +  Du.  pock, 
G. pocke,  3.  P.  Prob.  of  Celtic  ongm, 

and  allied  to  poke  (i),  a  bag;  cf.  Gae  . 
pucaid,  a  pimple,  Irish  pucoid,  a  pustule, 
pucadh,  a  swelling  up,  Gael,  poc,  to  become 

like  a  bag. 

Pocket ;  see  Poke  (i). 

Pod  ;  see  Pad  (i). 

Poem.  (F.  —  E.  —  Gk.)  F .poeme, Cot.  —  E. 
poema.  —  Gk.  -noiiqixa,  a  work,  composition, 
poem.  — Gk.  ttol^lv,  to  make. 

poesy.  (F.  — E.  — Gk.)  VL.Y.poesie.^" 
F.  poesie.  -  E.  poesin,  acc.  of  poesis,  poetry. 
-  Gk.  TToirjais,  a  composition,  poem.  -  Gk. 
TTOL€LV,  to  make. 

poet.  (F.  —  E.  —  Gk.)  F.  ppete.  —  E. 
poeta.  -  Gk.  TTOirirl^s,  a  maker.  -  Gk.  ttoui-v, 
to  make  ;  with  suffix  -ttjs  of  the  agent. 

posy.  (F.  —  E.  —  Gk.)  In  all  its  senses, 
it  is  short  for  poesy.  It  meant  a  short 
poem.  esp.  a  short  motto  in  verse  on  knives 
Ld  rings,  Hamlet,  iii.  2.162;  hence  it  meant 
a  nosegay,  because  the  flowers  chosen  for  it 
enigmatically  represented  a  posy  or  motto. 


36o  poignant. 

It  even  meant  a  collection  of  precious 
stones,  forming  a  motto ;  Chambers,  Book 
of  Days,  i.  221, 

Poignant,  Point  ,*  see  Pungent. 
Poise ;  see  Pendant. 

Poison ;  see  Potable. 

Poitrel,  Peitrel ;  see  Pectoral. 

Poke  (i),  a  bag,  pouch.  (C.)  M.  E. 
— Irish  poc,  Gael,  poca,  a  bag.  Cf. 
Icel.  pokif  O.  Du.  pokCf  a  bag,  prob.  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Celtic ;  also  Icel.  pungr,  A.  S. 
pung,  a  pouch. 

pocket,  a  small  pouch.  (F.  — C.)  M.E. 
poket.  Dimin.  of  O.  Norman  poque  (Nor- 
•man  dial,  poiique^  Metivier),  the  same  as 
F.  poche,  a  pocket,  pouch.  —  O.  Du.  poke,  a 
bag  (Hexham) ;  prob.  borrowed  from  Celtic. 

pouch.  (F.-C.)  yi.Y.,  pouche.^O.Y. 
pouche,  variant  of  poche  ;  see  above. 

pucker,  to  gather  into  folds.  (C.) 
Particularly  used  of  the  folds  in  the  top  of 
a  poke  or  bag,  when  gathered  together  by 
drawing  the  string  tight.  So  also  Ital. 
saccolare^  to  pucker,  from  sacco,  a  sack ; 
and  E.  purse,  as  ‘  to  purse  up  the  brows.’ 
From  Poke  (i)  above. 

Poke  (2),  to  thrust,  push.  (C.)  M.E. 
poken,  pukken.  —  Irish  poc,  a  blow,  kick  ; 
Com.  poc,  a  shove,  Gael,  puc,  to  push.  (Cf. 
\J.pwtio,  to  push,  whence  North  Y^.pote,  to 
kick.)  —  .y^PUK,  to  thrust ;  see  Pungent. 

.  Pole  (i),  a  stake.  (L.)  See  Pact. 

’  Pole  (2),  a  pivot,  end  of  earth’s  axis. 
(F.-L.  —  Gk.)  F.  pol.  —  L.  polum,  acc.  of 
polus.  —  Gk.  ttoAo?,  a  pivot,  hinge.  —  Gk. 
7r€\€iv,  to  be  in  motion ;  allied  to  Kiko^xaiy 
'/ceWcu,  I  urge  on.  (y^KAR.) 

^  Pole-axe,  a  kind  of  axe ;  see  Poll. 

'  Polecat,  a  kind  of  weasel.  (Unknown.) 
M.  E.  polcat\  where  cat  is  the  ordinary 
word;  but  the  origin  of  pol-  is  unknown, 
p.  Guesses  are:  (1)  a  Polish  cat  (xmlikely, 
as  it  is  in  Chaucer);  (2)  from  F.poule,  a 
hen  (impossible ;  wrong  vowel) ;  (3)  from 
O.  F.  pulent,  stinking  =  L.  purulentus,  the 
same  (unlikely ;  wrong  vowel) ;  (4)  a  pool- 
cat,  which  I  think  is  right,  because  Irish 
poll,  Gael,  poll,  Corn,  pol  mean  ‘  a  hole  ’  as 
well  as  a  pool.  See  Pool  (i). 

Polemical,  warlike.  (Gk.)  From  Gk. 
•noX^lJLLKos,  warlike.  —  Gk.  iroXefios,  war.  Cf. 
Zend  par,  to  fight,  Lith.  perti,  to  strike, 
Russ. to  resist.  (y^PAR.) 

Police.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  police,  orig. 
civil  government.  —  L.  politia.  —  Gk. 
^okiTiia,  polity,  government.  —  Gk.  tto- 
kiTTjs,  a  citizen.  — Gk.  irokis,  a  state,  city. 


POLTROON. 

Orig.  a  crowd  ;  cf.  Skt.  purl,  a  town. 
( V  PAR.)  Der.  polic-y,  O .  F.  policie  =  L. 
politia  ;  polit-ic,  from  Gk.  ttoKltikos,  adj, 
Der.  ac7'o-polis,  metro-polis,  cosmo-polite. 
Policy,  a  writing  or  contract  of  in¬ 
surance  ;  see  Poly-. 

Polish,  to  make  smooth.  (F.  — L.)  F. 
poliss-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  polir,  —  L. 
polux,  to  make  smooth.  Prob.  allied  to 
Liniment,  po-  being  an  old  prefix. 

interpolate.  (L. )  From  pp.  of  L.  in- 
terpolare,  to  furbish  up,  patch,  interpolate. 

—  L.  interpolus,  interpolis,  polished  up. — 

—  L.  htter,  in  between  ;  polire,  to  polish, 
polite.  (L.)  L.  politus,  polished ;  pp. 

of  polire,  to  make  smooth  (above). 

Polka,  a  dance.  (Bohemian?)  Said  to 
have  been  first  danced  by  a  Bohemian 
peasant-girl  in  1831,  and  to  have  been 
named  polka  at  Prague  in  1835.  —  Bohemian 
pulka,  half;  from  the  half-step  prevalent 
in  it  (Webster).  Cf.  Pol.  pol,  half;  Russ. 
polovina,  sb.  a  half. 

Poll,  the  head,  esp.  the  back  part.  (O. 
Low  G.  —  C.)  Hence  it  means  also  a 
register  of  heads  or  persons,  a  voting-place, 
&c.  M.  E.  pol,  a  poll ;  pol  bi  pol,  head  by 
head,  separately.  —  O.  Du.  polle,  pol,  bol, 
‘head  or  pate,’  Hexham;  Low  G.  polle'; 
Swed.  ^veX.  pull,  T)2a\.  puld  {ior  pull).  As 
initial  p  and  k  are  occasionally  interchange¬ 
able,  it  is  the  same  as  O.  Swed.  kull,  ktdle, 
crown  of  the  head,  whence  kulla,  to  poll  or 
shave  off  the  hair ;  Icel.  kollr,  top,  shaven 
crown.  Of  Celtic  origin.  —  Irish  coll,  head, 
neck ;  W.  col,  peak,  top ;  cf.  L.  corona,  a 
crown,  Gk.  Kopv<pr},  summit,  Kapa,  head, 
KOLp,  hair  of  the  head.  Der.  poll,  to  cut  off 
the  hair  of  the  head.  Also  pole-axe,  for¬ 
merly  poll-ax  (Ch.),  O.  Low  G.pollexe,  i.e. 
head-axe.  Also  poll-ard,  a  tree  that  is 
polled.  And  see  Kill. 

Pollock,  Pollack,  a  fish.  (C.)  Irish 
pullog,  a  pollock  ;  Gael,  pollag,  a  whiting. 
Pollen.  (L.)  L,.  pollen, pollis,  fine  {{out. 

Cf.  Gk.  irakr],  fine  sifted  meal,  irdWeiv,  to 
shake. 

Pollute.  (L.)  L.  pollutus,  pp.  of 
polluere,  to  defile.  Orig.  to  wash  over,  as  a 
flooded  river.  —  F.pol-,  allied  to  O.  Fdit.por-, 
towards  ;  luere,  to  wash  ;  see  Lave. 

Polony,  a  Bologna  sausage.  (Ital.)  Ital. 
Bologna,  where  they  were  made  (Evelyn). 
Poltroon,  a  dastard,  lazy  fellow.  (F.  — 
Ital.  —  G.)  F.  poltron,  a  sluggard;  Cot. 

—  Ital.  poltro,  a  varlet,  coward,  sluggard ; 
cf.  poltrare,  to  lie  in  bed.  —  Ital.  poltro,  a 


POOL. 


POLY-. 

bed,  couch.  ^G.^polsfer,  a  bolster,  cushion, 
cjuilt ;  the  same  as  E.  Bolster,  q.  v.  A 
poltroon  is  a  bolster-7nan^  a  lie-a-bed. 

Poly-,  many.  (L.  — Gk.)  ^  \a.  poly-.'^Gh. 
TToXu-,  crude  form  of  ttoAv?,  much.-|-Skt. 
pnru,  much.  Allied  to  Pull. 

policy,  a  warrant  for  money  in  the 
funds,  a  contract  of  insurance.  (F.-Low 
L.  —  Gk.)  Confused  with  policy,  from 
police,  with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do.  - 
Y .  police  (Hamilton).  — Late  L.  politicMin, 
polecticuin,  corruptions  of  polyptychum,  a 
register  (a  common  word  ;  Ducange).  —  Gk. 
voKvT^Toyov ,  a  piece  of  writing  in  many 
folds,  hence  a  long  register  ;  orig.  neut.  of 
TTOXUTTTVXO?,  having  many  folds.  —  Gk.TroAv-, 
much ;  irTvyo-,  crude  form  of  a  fold, 

leaf,  layer,  connected  with  irTvaaeiv,  to 
fold  up. 

polyanthus,  a  flower.  (L. -Gk.)  L. 
polyanthus.  —  Gk.  iroXvavOos,  many-flowered. 
—  Gk.  ttoAi;-,  many  ;  avOos,  flower. 

polygamy.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  poly- 
ga77iie.  —  L.  polygaTiita.  —  Gk.  iroXvyciixLa,  a 
marrying  of  many  wives.  —  Gk.  ttoAu-,  much  ; 
-yafXLa,  from  ydfios,  marriage. 

polyglot,  speaking  many  languages. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  ttoAu-,  much,  many;  yXd)TTa  = 
yXwaaa,  tongue,  language ;  see  Gloss. 

polygon,  a  many-sided  plane  figure. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  TToXv-,  many  ;  yojyia,  an  angle, 
from  yovv,  a  knee. 

polyhedron,  a  many-sided  solid  figure. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  TToXv;  many ;  -edpov,  for  edpa,  a 
base,  from  edeiv,  to  sit ;  see  Sit. 

polynomial.  (Gk.  and  L.)  Coined  to 
go  with  bi~no7nial.  —  Gk.  ttoAu-,  many ;  L. 

no7ne7t,  a  name,  term. 

polypus,  an  animal  with  many  feet. 
(L.  —  Gk.)  L.  polypus.  —  Gk.  ttoAuttouj, 
many-footed.  -  Gk.  ttoAu-,  many ;  ttous,  foot. 

polysyllable.  (Gk.)  From  poly-  and 
syllable. 

polytheism.  (Gk.)  From  poly-  and 
theism. 

Pomade,  Pommade.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  L.) 
F.  pommade,  pomatum  ;  so  called  because 
orig.  made  of  apples.  —  ItaX. p077iada,p077iata, 
‘  a  pomado  to  supple  one’s  lips,  lip-salve,* 
Florio.—  ItuX.  porno,  an  apple.  -  \^.  p077ium, 
an  apple,  fruit. 

pomegranate.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  pome 
gi'enate  (also  turned  into  p07ne  de  gi'cnate 
by  confusion  of  the  sense)  ;  the  same  as 
Ital.  porno  g7'anato.  —  L.  pomum,  an  apple ; 
granatum,  full  of  seeds,  from  granu7n,  a 
grain,  seed ;  see  Grain, 
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pommel,  a'  knob.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
p07nel,  a  boss.  -  O.  F.  po77iel  (later  pom- 
meau),  a  pommel;  lit.  ‘small  apple.’ 
Dimin.  from  L.  pomum,  an  apple. 

Pomp.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  F.  po7npe.~\.. 
po7npa.  •~Gk.  ttoixttt],  a  sending,  escorting, 
solemn  procession.  —  Gk.  Tre/^Trety,  to  send, 
pump  (2),  a  thin-soled  shoe.  (F.  — L. 

-  Gk. )  So  called  because  used  for  pomp 
or  ornament ;  cf.  F.  a  pied  de  plo7nb  et  de 
p07npe,  with  a  slow  and  stately  gait ;  Cot. 

Pond  ;  see  Pound  (2). 

Ponder ;  see  Pendant. 

Ponent ;  see  Position. 

Poniard ;  see  Pugilism. 

Pontiff.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  po7itif.  —  L.  po7iti- 
fice77t,  acc.  oipontifex,  a  Roman  high-priest ; 
lit.  ‘a  path-maker’  or  ‘road-maker,’  but 
the  reason  for  the  name  is  not  knovra. 

-  L.  ponti-,  crude  form  of  pons,  a  path, 
a  bridge ;  facere,  to  make ;  see  Path. 
(V  PAT.) 

pontoon.  (F. -Ital.-L.)  F.  ponton. 

-  Ital.  p07tt07ie,  a  large  bridge ;  augmenta¬ 
tive  of  ponte,  a  bridge.  —  L.  pontem,  acc. 
of  p07is,  a  path,  a  bridge. 

punt  (i),  a  flat-bottomed  boat.  (L.) 
A.  S.  pu7tt.  -  L.  ponto,  a  punt,  also  a 
pontoon ;  see  above. 

Pony.  (C.)  Gael.  po7iiadh,  a  little 
horse,  a  pony.  Cf.  Gk.  nioXos,  a  foal ;  see 
Foal,  (v^  PU.) 

Poodle,  a  dog.  (G.)  G.  pudel,  a  poodle ; 
Low  G.  pudel,  pudel-hu7td,  allied  to  Low  G. 
pudeln,  to  waddle,  used  of  fat  persons  and 
short-legged  animals.  Cf.  Low  G.  pudel- 
dikk,  unsteady  on  the  feet,  puddig,  thick. 
Allied  to  Pudding. 

Pooh.  (Scand.)  \c^.  pti,  pooh.  Allied 
to  Puff. 

Pool  (i),  a  small  body  of  water.  (C.) 
M.  E.  pol,  pool.  A.  S.  pol.  -  Irish  poll, 
pull,  a  hole,  pit ;  Gael,  poll,  a  hole,  pit, 
bog,  pool ;  XM.pwll,  Com.  pol,  Manx  poyl, 
Bret,  poull,  a  pool.-|-L.  palus,  a  marsh; 
Gk.  TTTjXos,  mud.  Per.  polecat  (?). 

Pool  (2),  receptacle  for  the  stakes  at 
cards.  (F.-L.)  F.  poule,  (i)  a  hen,  (2)  a 
pool,  at  various  games ;  the  stakes  being 
the  eggs  to  be  got  from  the  hen.  —  Low  L. 
pulla,  a  hen  ;  fern,  of  pullus,  a  young 
animal;  see  Poal.  (^  PU.) 

poult,  a  chicken.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
pulte.^Y.  poulet,  a  chicken;  dimin.  of 
poule,  a  hen  (above).  Der.  poult-ei',  after¬ 
wards  extended  to poult-er-er\ poult-r-y  (for 
poult-er-y), 
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pullet.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  polete.  -  O.  F. 
polete,  later  poulettCf  fern,  of  F.  poulet^ 
a  chicken  (above). 

Poop.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  poupe,  pouppe.^'L,, 
puppun^  acc.  of  puppisy  hinder  part  of  a 
ship. 

Poor ;  see  Pauper. 

Pop.  (E.)  ‘To  poppey  coniectare;’ 
Levins.  Of  imitative  origin ;  allied  to 
M.  E.  poupe7ty  to  blow  a  horn;  also  to  Puff. 
Pope  ;  see  Papa. 

Popinjay,  orig.  a  parrot.  (F.  — Bavarian 
and  L.  ;  with  modified  suffix i)  M.  E. 
pophigay,  also  papeiay  (^  =  papejay^. 
The  71  is  inserted  as  in  passe -7i-ger,  messe-7t- 
ger.  —  O.  F.papegai,  ‘  a  parrot  or  popinjay  ;  ’ 
Cot.  Cf.  Span.  papagayOy  Port,  papagaio, 
a  parrot.  fS.  But  there  is  also  O.  F.  pape~ 
gaUy  a  parrot  (13th  cent.),  Ital.  papagallo,  a 
parrot,  lit.  ‘  a  talking  cock  ;  ’  and  this  is 
the  older  form.  [The  change  was  due  to  the 
substitution  of  jay  (F.  gai,  geai)  for  ‘  cock,’ 
because  the  jay  seemed  to  come  nearer 
than  a  cock  to  the  nature  of  a  parrot.]  — 
Bavarian  pappel,  a  parrot,  {rom  pappe In,  to 
chatter  (  =  E.  babble') ;  and  'L.gallus,  a  cock. 
Cf.  Lowl.  Sc.  btibblyjock  (i.e.  babble-jack), 
a  turkey-cock. 

Poplar,  a  tree.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F.poplier\ 
F .  peuplier.  Fonned  with  suffix  -ier  (=  L. 
-arius)  from  O.  F.  pople'^,  later  petiple,  a 
poplar.  —  L.  popuhi7?i,  acc.  of  pdpulus,  a 
poplar.  Named  from  its  trembling  leaves ; 
pdpulus  =  palpulus^  ;  cf.  palpitarOy  to 
tremble ;  see  Palpitate. 

Poplin.  (F.)  F.  popelme,  a  fabric;  at 
first  called  papelhie,  a.  d.  1667  (Littre). 
Perhaps  allied  to  O.  F.  popelht,  spruce, 
popm,  spruce,  Ital.  puphia,  a  doll ;  and  to 
E.  puppet.  (Doubtful.) 

I^oppy.  (L.)  A.  S.  popig ;  borrowed 
from  L.  papatier,  a  poppy  (with  loss  of  -er). 
Populace ;  see  below. 

Popular.  (F. -L.)  F.  populaire.-^F. 
popularis,  adj.,  from  populus,  the  people. 
(V  PAR.) 

depopulate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  de- 
populare,  to  lay  waste,  lit.  deprive  of 
people  or  inhabitants. 

people.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  people,  poeple. 
—  O.  F.  pueple',  F.  peuple.^F.  populu77i, 
acc.  of populus,  people. 

populace.  (F. -Ital.-L.)  F.  popu¬ 
lace.  —  Ital.  popolazzo,  popolaccio,  ‘  the 
grosse,  vile,  common  people  ;  ’  Florio.  — 
Ital.  popolo,  people.  —  L.  acc.  pop7du77i. 
^  The  suffix  -accio  is  depreciatory. 
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public.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  public,  masc., 
publiqtie,  fern. ;  Cot.  —  L.  publicus,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  people;  short  forpopulicus*. 
populus,  the  people. 

publican.  (L.)  M.  E.  ptiblican.  —  L. 
publica7ius,  a  tax-gatherer,  Luke,  hi.  12; 
orig.  an  adj.,  belonging  to  the  public 
iQvtnnQ.  publicus  (above). 

publication.  (F. -L.)  F .  publication. 

—  L.  acc.  publicatio7ie7n."^F.  publicatus, 
pp.  of  publicare,  to  make  public.  —  L. 
publicus,  public. 

publish.  (F.-L.)  Isl.F.  publishen. 
An  irregular  formation ;  founded  on  F. 
publier,  to  publicare  (above). 

Porcelain ;  see  Pork. 

Porch;  see  Port  (2). 

Porcine,  Porcupine  ;  see  Pork. 

Pore  (i),  a  minute  hole  in  the  skin.  (F. 

—  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  pore.  —  L.  portwi,  acc.  of 
porus.  —  Gk.  TTopos,  a  passage,  pore.  Allied 
to  Fare,  (y'  PAR.) 

Pore  (2),  to  look  steadily,  gaze  long. 
(Scand.  —  C.)  M.  E.  —  Swed.  dial. 

pora,  pU7'a,  para,  to  work  slowly  and 
gradually,  to  do  anything  slowly  (Rietz). 
Cf.  Low  G.  purre7t,  to  poke  about,  clean 
out  a  hole,  Du.  por7'e7i,  to  poke.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  that  of  poking  about  slowly, 
hence  to  pore  over  a  thing,  be  slow  about 
it.  p.  Prob.  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Gael,  purr, 
to  push,  thrust,  drive,  urge  ;  Irish  purraUn, 
I  thrust,  push. 

Pork.  (F.  —  L.)  F.po7'c.  —  L.  porctim, 
acc.  of  porcus,  a  pig.  +  Lithuan.  parszas, 
W.  p07'ch,  Irish  ore  (with  usual  loss  of  /), 
A.  ^.fearh,  a  pig  (whence  F.  farrow). 

porcelain.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  L.)  Named 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  polished  surface 
to  that  of  the  univalve  shell  with  the  same 
name.  —  F.  porcelaine,  pou7'celai7ie,  ‘  the 
purple-fish,  the  Venus-shell  ;*  Cot. —  Ital. 
porcella7ta,  ‘the  purple-fish,  a  kind  of  fine 
earth,  whereof  they  make  .  .  porcella7i 
dishes ;  ’  Florio.  p.  The  shell  is  named 
from  the  curved  shape  of  its  upper  surface, 
like  a  pig’s  back.  —  Ital.  porcella,  a  pig, 
dimin.  of  porco,  a  hog,  pig.  —  L.  porcu7n, 
acc.  of  porcus,  a  pig. 

porcupine.  (^F.-L.)  porkepyn 

(3  syllables).  —  O.  F.  pore  espin,  Palsgrave  ; 
(now  called  porcepic).  So  also  Span. 
puerco  espm,  Ital.  porco  spinoso.  —  O.  F. 
pore,  a  pig ;  espin,  by-form  of  esphie,  a 
spine,  prickle.  —  L.  porc-u77i,  acc.  of  porcus  ; 
spma,  a  thorn  ;  see  Spine.  ^  But  mod. 
F.  porcepic  was  formerly  pore  espi,  derived 
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from  spica,  spike,  not  spina ^  a  thorn.  We 
also  find  E.  porpin,  short  for  porkephi ; 
whence  porpint^  altered  to  porpoint,  pork- 
point  ;  whence  porpent-ine ;  all  these  forms 
occur. 

porpoise,  porpess.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
porpeys.^O.  ^ .  porpeis,  a  porpoise;  now 
obsolete,  and  replaced  by  marsouin^  bor¬ 
rowed  from  G.  meer-schwein  (mere-swine). 
Put  for  porc-peis —  L.  porc-um,  acc.  of 
porous j  a  pig ;  piscem,  acc.  of  piscis,  a  fish. 
Porphyry ;  see  Purple. 

Porridge.  (F.  — L.)  The  M.  E.  name 
was  porree^  or  poree,  pU7‘'ee  ;  the  suffix  •tdge 
{-age)  is  clearly  due  to  confusion  with 
M.  Y..  potage,  pottage.  — O.  Y .  poree, pon'ce, 
pot-herbs,  pottage.  —  Low  L.  porrata,  broth 
made  with  leeks.  —  L.  pori'um,  a  leek.  Put 
for  porsum  *  ;  cf.  Gk.  irpaaov,  a  leek. 

porringer.  (F.  —  L. ;  with  E.  stiffix^ 
Formed  from  porrige  (=  porridge)  by  in¬ 
serted  n,  as  in  messenger ;  with  E.  suffix 
-er.  It  means  a  small  dish  for  porridge. 

Port  (i),  demeanour.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
port.  —  F.  port,  ^  the  carriage,  or  demeanor 
of  a  man ;  ’  Cot.  A  sb.  due  to  the  verb 
porter,  to  carry.  —  L.  portare,  to  carry. 
Allied  to  Fare.  (y'PAR.)  Der./^7r/,  verb, 
as  ‘  to  port  arms  ;  *  port-ed,  P.  L.  iv.  980. 
Also  port-er,  a  bearer  of  a  burden,  sub¬ 
stituted  for  M.  E.  portour,  from  F.  porteur. 
YIqiizq  porter,  the  name  of  a  strong  malt- 
liquor,  so  called  from  being  the  favourite 
drink  of  London  porters.  Also  port-folio, 
a  case  large  enough  to  carry  folio  paper 
in  (cf.  F.  porte-feuille),  port-manteau,  F. 
portmanteau ;  see  Mantle,  Mantua  ;  port¬ 
ly,  port-li-ness, 

comport,  to  suit,  behave.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
se  comporter,  to  behave.  — L.  com-  {cum), 
together ;  portare,  to  carry. 

deport.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  deporier,  to 
bear,  endure  ;  se  deporter,  to  forbear,  quiet 
oneself.  —  L.  de-portare,  to  carry  down,  re¬ 
move  ;  with  extended  senses  in  Low  Latin. 
Der.  deportment,  O.  F.  deporUnent,  be¬ 
haviour.  ^  Prob.  confused  with  disport, 
at  any  rate  in  French. 

disport.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  disporten,  to 
amuse.  — O.  F.  se  desporter,  to  amuse  one¬ 
self,  orig.  to  cease  from  labour ;  later  de¬ 
porter,  and  confused  with  the  word  above. 
—  L.  dis-,  away  ;  portare,  to  carry  (hence, 
to  remove  oneself  from  or  cease  from 
labour). 

export.  (L.)  L.  ex-portare,  to  carry 
away. 
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import.  (F.'—  L. ;  or  L.)  In  two  senses : 
(i)  to  signify. —  F.  importer,  to  signify.— 
L.  hnportare,  to  import,  bring  in,  intro¬ 
duce,  cause ;  (2)  to  bring  in  from  abroad  ; 
directly  from  the  same  L.  hnportare. 
h?i-  {in),  in ;  portare,  to  bring.  Der.  ini- 
port-a7it,  i.  e.  importing  much. 

importable,  intolerable ;  obsolete.  (F. 

—  L.)  F.  importable.  —  L.  impo^dabilis , 
that  cannot  be  borne.  —  L.  im-  {in),  not ; 
p07'tare,  to  bear. 

porter  (i),  a  carrier  ;  (3)  a  liquor ;  see 
Port  (i)  above. 

portesse,  portous,  a  breviary.  (F.  — 

L. )  M.  E.  p07'tous,  porthors.  —  O.  F.  p07'te- 
hors,  a  translation  of  the  Latin  name  porti- 
foriu7n.^^¥.  porter,  to  carry;  ho7's,  forth 
{O.Y.  fors).^!^.  portare,  to  cdiXiy ',  f oris, 
abroad. 

purport,  to  imply.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
purporter,  pourporter,  to  declare,  inform 
(hence,  imply)  ;  we  also  YnA  purport,  sb., 
tenour  (Roquefort).  —  O.  F.  pur,  Y .  pour, 
from  L.  pro,  according  to  ;  p07der,  to  carry, 
bring,  from  L.  portare.  For  the  sense,  cf. 
hnport. 

report.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  7'eporten.  —  F. 
rep07'ter,  to  carry  back,  tell.  —  L.  re-portare, 
to  carry  back. 

sport,  mirth.  (F.  —  L.)  Short  for  dis- 
port,  desport ;  (so  also  splay  for  display). 
The  verb  is  M.  E.  disporten,  to  amuse ;  see 
disport  (above). 

support.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  supporte7t. 

—  F.  supporter.  —  L.  supportare,  to  carry  to 
a  place ;  in  Late  L.,  to  endure.  —  L.  sup- 
{sub),  near  ;  portare,  to  carry. 

transport.  (F.  — L.)  F.  tra7isporter, 

^  to  carry  or  convey  over ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  tra}is- 
porta7'e,  to  carry  across. 

Port  (2),  a  harbour.  (L.)  M.  E.  p07't, 
Ai  S.  port.  —  L.  porHis,  a  harbour.  Closely 
allied  to  port  (3)  below. 

importune,  to  molest.  (F.  —  L.)  From 

M.  E.  importu7ie,  adj.,  troublesome.  —  F. 
hnportun,  importunate;’  Cot.  —  L.  1771- 
portunus,  unfit,  unsuitable,  troublesome. 
Orig.  '  hard  of  access  ;  ’  from.  L.  i77i-  {in), 
not ;  portus,  access,  a  harbour.  Der.  hn- 
portu7t-ate. 

opportune,  timely.  (F.  — L.)  F.  op- 
portun.  —  L.  opportunus,  convenient,  sea¬ 
sonable,  lit.  ‘  near  the  harbour,’  or  ‘  easy  of 
access.’  — L.  op-  {ob),  near;  portus,  access, 
harbour. 

porch.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  porche.^Y.  por- 

ticum^  acc.  of  porticus,  a  gallery,  porch; 
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formed,  with  suffix  -icus^  from  \u.  porta,  a 
door ;  see  port  (3). 

port  (3),  a  gate,  entrance.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
porte.  —  L.  porta,  a  gate.  Allied  to  Gk. 
770 pos,  a  ford,  way,  and  to  E.  Fare.  Der. 
p07't-er,  F.  portier,  L.  p07'ta7'ius\  port-al, 
O.  F.  p07'tal,  Low  L.  poj'tale. 

port  (4.),  a  dark  wine.  (Port.  —  L.)  Short 
for  Oporto  wme.  —  Port.  0  p07'to,  i.  e.  the 
harbour ;  where  0  is  the  def.  art.  (  =  Span. 
lo  =  l^.  ilhwi),  porto  is  from  portum, 
acc.  oi portus,  a  harbour. 

portcullis.  (F.  — L.)  Vi.Y..  portcoUse. 

—  O.  F.  porte  coleice  (13th  cent.),  later 
coulisse,  or  coulisse,  a  portcullis,  lit.  sliding 
door.  —  \^.p07'ta,  a  door ;  Low  L.  colaticius *, 
not  found,  from  colaUis,  pp.  of  cola7'e,  to 
flow,  glide,  slide ;  see  Colander. 

porte,  the  Turkish  government.  (F.  —  L.) 
The  Sublii7te  Po7'te  is  a  F.  translation  of 
Babi  AH,  the  chief  office  of  the  Ottoman 
government,  lit.  '  high  gate ;  *  (Arab,  bdb, 
gate,  '"ally,  high).  — F.  porte,  a  gate.  — L. 
po7'ta,  gate;  see  port  (3)  above. 

porter  (2),  a  gate-keeper ;  see  port 
(3)  above. 

portico.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  poi'tico,  —  L. 
p07'ticu77i,  acc.  of  porticus ;  see  porch, 
(above). 

Port  (3),  a  gate ;  (4)  wine ;  see  Port  (2). 
Portcullis,  Porte  ;  see  Port  (2). 
Portend ;  see  Tend  (i). 

Porter  (i),  a  carrier;  see  Port  (i). 
Porter  (2),  a  gate-keeper;  see  Port  (2). 
Porter  (3),  a  kind  of  beer  ;  see  Port  (i). 
Portesse,  a  breviaiy^;  see  Port  (i). 
Portico  ;  see  Port  (2). 

Portion ;  see  Part. 

Portly  ;  see  Port  (i). 

Portrait,  Portray;  see  Trace  (i). 
Pose  (i),  a  position,  attitude.  (F.  —  L. 

—  Gk.)  Modern ;  but  important.  —  F.  pose, 

attitude.  —  F. to  place,  set.  — Low  L. 
pausa7'e,  to  cease ;  also  to  cause  to  rest 
(and  so  put  for  L.  po7ie7'e,  the  sense  of 
which  it  took  pausa,  a  pause.— 

Gk.  TravcTLS,  a  pause.  —  Gk.  -naveiv,  to  make 
to  cease;  iraveaBai,  to  cease.  ^  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  facts  in  F.  etymology 
is  the  extraordinary  substitution  whereby 
Low  L.  pausare,  coming  to  mean  ^to 
cause  to  rest,’  usurped  the  place  of  L. 
ponere,  to  place,  with  which  it  has  no  ety¬ 
mological  connectio7t.  This  it  did  so  ef¬ 
fectually  as  to  restrict  F.  p07td7'e  (  =  L. 
ponere)  to  the  sole  sense  ‘  to  lay  eggs,’ 
whilst  in  all  compoimds  it  thrust  it  aside, 


so  that  compausare  (F.  co77ipose7^  usurped  the 
place  of  L.  co77ip07tere,  and  so  on  through¬ 
out.  But  note  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sb.  position  (with  all  derivatives)  is 
veritably  derived  from  L.  ponere ;  see  Posi¬ 
tion  ;  see  repose  (below), 
appose  ;  see  pose  (2)  below, 
compose.  (F.  — L.  and  Gk.)  F.  co7n- 
poser,  to  compound,  make ;  Cot.  —  F.  co7n‘ 
(L.  cum),  together ;  and  F.  poser,  to  put, 
of  Gk.  origin,  as  shewn  above. 

decompose ;  from  de-,  prefix,  and  co77i~ 
pose  above. 

depose.  (F.  — L.  and  Gk.)  O.  F.  de¬ 
poser,  to  displace.  —  O.  F.  de-  (L.  de),  from  ; 
and  F.  poser,  to  place,  of  Gk.  origin,  as 
above. 

dispose.  (F. -L.  and  Gk.)  O.  F.  dis¬ 
poser,  to  arrange.  —  O.  F.  dis-  (L.  dis-), 
apart ;  F.  poser,  to  place  (above). 

expose.  (F.  —  L.  and  Gk.)  O.  F.  ex¬ 
poser,  to  lay  out.  —  O.  F.  ex-  (L.  ex),  out ; 
F.  poser,  to  place,  lay  (above). 

impose.  (F.  —  L.  and  Gk.)  F.  i77t- 
poser,  to  lay  upon.  — F.  hn-  (L.  hi),  upon; 
F.  poser,  to  lay  (above). 

interpose.  (F.  —  L.  and  Gk.)  F.  hi- 
terposer,  to  put  between.  —  L.  inter,  be¬ 
tween  ;  F.  poser,  to  put  (above). 

oppose.  (F.  —  L.  and  Gk.)  F.  opposer, 
to  withstand.  —  L.  op-  (for  ob)  against ;  F. 
poser,  to  place  (above). 

pose  (2),  to  puzzle  by  questions.  (F. — 

L.  and  Gk.)  M.  E.  apposeii,  to  question  ; 
not  really  =  F.  apposer,  but  a  corruption  of 

M.  E.  opposen,  to  oppose,  hence,  to  cross¬ 
question;  see  oppose  above.  ^  Confused 
with  appose,  because  of  apposite,  for  which 
see  position. 

propose.  (F.  —  L.  aiid  Gk.)  F.  p7'o- 
poser,  lit.  to  place  before.  —  L. before; 
F.  pose7',  to  place  (above). 

purpose  (i),  to  intend.  (F.  —  L.  a7id 
Gk.)  O.  Y .  pU7poser,  a  variant  oi proposer, 
to  propose,  intend ;  see  above.  (F.  pur-  — 
L.  pro.) 

puzzle,  a  difficult  question.  (F.  —  L. 
aiid  Gk.)  Grig,  a  sb.,  and  short  for  op- 
posal,  spelt  both  opposayle  and  apposayle  in 
Lydgate,  with  the  sense  of  question.  These 
are  coined  words,  from  the  verb  oppose,  like 
de7ii-al  from  deny,  &c.  See  pose  (2)  above. 

repose.  (F.  —  L.  and  Gk.)  F.  reposer, 
to  rest,  pause ;  Low  L.  repausa7'e,  to  pause, 
rest.  —  L.  re-,  again ;  pausare,  to  pause, 
from  pausa,  sb.,  due  to  Gk.  iravcns,  a 
pause.  ^  Important ;  this  is  the  verb 
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wliicli  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  poser 
and  its  compounds. 

suppose.  (F.  — L.  and  Gk.)  F.  sup- 
poser^  to  imagine. —  L.  sup-  {su5),  under, 
near ;  F.  poser ^  to  place,  put  (above). 

transpose.  (F.  —  L.  and  Gk.)  F. 
trajtsposer,  to  transpose,  remove.  —  L.  trans, 
across  ;  F.  poser,  to  put  (above). 

Position.  (F.  -  ^  F.  position.  -  L. 

positionem,  acc.  of  posiHo,  a  placing.  —  L. 
positus,  pp.  of ponere,  to  place,  p.  Ponere 
is  for  po-sinere,  where  po-  stands  for  an  old 
prep,  (port),  and  sinere  is  to  allow ;  see 
Site.  ^  Quite  distinct  from  pose  (i)  ;  all 
the  compounds  of  ponere  belong  here,  as 
below. 

apposite.  (L.)  Chiefly  in  the  phrase 
‘  apposite  answers,’  i.  e.  suitable  answers, 
made  to  a  poser  or  opposer,  i.  e.  an  ex¬ 
aminer.  (Hence  the  verb  to  oppose,  to 
question,  was  frequently  corrupted  to  ap¬ 
pose.^  -  L.  appositus,  suitable ;  pp.  of  appo- 
nere,  to  put  near.  —  L.  ap-  (ad),  to  ;  ponere, 

to  put.  ^  V 

component,  composing.  (L.)  L.  com¬ 
ponent-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  componere,  to 
compose.  —  L.  com-  (cum),  together ;  ponere, 
to  put. 

composition.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  composi¬ 
tion. acc.  compositionem,  acc.  of  com- 
positio,  a  putting  together. —  L.  compositus, 
pp.  of  L.  com-ponere  (above). 

compost,  a  mixture.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  composte.'^fti^-  composta,  a  mixture. 

—  L.  composita,  fern,  of  compositus,  pp.  of 
com-ponere  (above). 

compound.  (L.)  The  d  is  excrescent ; 
M.  E.  compounen.  —  L.  com-ponere,  to  com¬ 
pound,  put  together  (above). ^ 

deponent,  one  who  testifies.  (L.)  L. 
deponent-,  stem  of  deponere,  to  lay  down, 
also  (in  late  L.)  to  testify.  -  L.  de,  down ; 
ponere,  to  lay. 

deposit,  verb.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  depositer, 
to  entrust.  —  L.  depositum,  a  thing  laid 
down,  neut.  of  pp.  of  deponere  (above), 
deposition.  (F.-L.)  O.Y .  deposition. 

—  L.  acc.  depositionem,  a  depositing.  —  L. 
depositus,^)]).  of ^^/^7;?^r^,tolay  down  (above). 

depot,  a  store.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  depdt  \ 
O.  F.  depost.  —  L.  depositum,  a  thing  laid 
down  (hence,  stored)  ;  neut.  of  depositus 

(above).  .  . 

disposition.  (F.-L.)  F.  disposition. 

—  L.  acc.  dispositionem,  a  setting  in  order. 
-L.  dispositus,  pp.  of  dis-ponere,  to  set  in 
various  places,  to  arrange. 


exponent.  '(L.)  L.  exponent-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  ex-ponere,  to  expound,  indicate, 
exposition.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  exposition. 

—  L.  acc.  expositionem.  —  L.  expositus,  pp. 
of  ex-ponere,  to  set  forth,  expound. 

expound.  (L.)  The  d  is  excrescent. 
M.E.  expounen.  -  O.F.  espondre,  to  ex¬ 
plain.  —  L.  ex-i)onere,  to  set  forth,  explain, 
imposition.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  imposition. 

—  L.  acc.  impositionem,  a  laying  on.  —  L. 
impositus,  pp.  of  imponere,  to  lay  on.  — L. 
im-  (in),  on  ;  ponere,  to  lay. 

impost.  (F.-L.)  Y.  impost,  a  tax. — 
L.  pp.  impositus  (above). 

impostor.  (L.)  L.  impostor,  a  de¬ 
ceiver  ;  from  L.  imponere  (above). 

interposition.  (F.-L.)  Y.  interposi¬ 
tion.  —  L.  acc.  interpositionem,  a  putting 
between.  —  L.  interpositus,  pp.  of  interpo- 
nere,  to  put  between.  —  L.  inter,  between , 


ponere,  to  put. 

juxtaposition.  (L.  and  F.  —  L.) 
Coined  from  L.  iuxta,  near;  Tmd. position. 
See  J oust. 

opponent.  (L.)  L.  opponent-,  stem  of 
pres.  part,  of  opponere  (below). 

opposite.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  opposite. ^  —  L. 
oppositus,  pp.  of  opponere,  to  set  against.  — 

L.  op-  (ob),  against;  ponere,  to  set. 
ponent,  western.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.ponent, 

‘  the  west ;  ’  Cot.  —  Y.  ponent-,  stem  of  pi  es. 
pt.  of  ponere,  to  lay,  hence  to  set  (as  the 

sun).  .  ' 

positive.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  positif.  —  L, 

positiuus ,  settled.  —  L.  posit-us,  pp.  of  ponere. 

to  set,  settle. 

post  (i)j  a  stake  set  in  the  ground.  (L.) 

M.  E.  post ;  A.  S.  post.  -  L.  postis,  a  post ; 
i.e.  something  firmly  fixed.  —  Y.postus,  short 
fox  positus,  pp.  of  ponere,  to  set. 

post  (2),  a  military  station,  a  public 

letter-carrier,  stage  on  a  road.  (F.  —  L.) 
Grig,  a  military  post ;  then  a  fixed  place 
on  a  line  of  road,  a  station  ;  then  a  stage, 
also  a  traveller  who  used  relays  of  horses. 


&co.-~Y .  poste,  masc.,  a  carrier,  messenger  ; 
fern,  posting,  a  riding  post.  —  Low  L.  postus, 
fern,  posta,  a  post,  station.  —  L.  positus,  pp. 
of  ponere,  to  place. 

postillion.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  pos¬ 
tilion.  ^\f2X.  postiglione,  a  post-boy.  -  Ital. 
posta,  a  post ;  with  suffix  -ighone  =  L. 
dlionem.  See  post  (2)  above. 

postpone,  to  put  off.  (L.)  L.  post- 
ponere,  to  put  after,  delay. —  L. after; 
ponere,  to  put. 

posture.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  posture.  —  L. 
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positura,  arrangement.  —  L.  positus,  pp.  of 
p072ere,  to  put. 

preposition.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  preposi- 
tioii,  —  L.  acc.  p7'(Eposiiio7icm,  a  setting 
before ;  a  preposition  (in  grammar).  —  L. 
pr(E-posit7is ,  pp.  of  p7'ce-p07iere,  to  set  before, 
proposition.  (F.  —  L.)  ¥.  p7'oposition. 

—  L.  acc.  propositio7te77i,  a  statement.  —  L. 
propositus,  pp.  of  propo7iere,  to  put  forth. 

—  L.  pro,  forth  ;  pOTiere,  to  put. 
propound.  (L.)  The  d  is  excrescent ; 

formerly  p7'opou7te,  propo7ie.  —  L.  propOTtere 
(above). 

provost,  a  prefect.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F. 
p7'ovost,  variant  of  prevost,  ‘  the  provost  or 
president  of  a  college ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  p7'cepo- 
situ77i,  acc.  of  p7'CBpositus,  a  prefect,  one 
set  over.  —  L.  prcBpo7iere,  to  set  over.  —  L. 
pr<2,  before  ;  p07iere,  to  put. 

purpose  (2),  intention.  (F.-L.)  M.E. 
pU7pos.  —  O.  F.  pourpos,  a  variant  of  propos, 
a  purpose.  —  L.  p7'opositu7?i,  a  thing  pro¬ 
posed,  neut.  of  pp.  of  pro-p07iere, 

repository,  a  storehouse.  (F.  -  L.) 
F.  repositoire,  a  store-house.  —  L.  reposi- 
repositus,  pp.  of  re-poiiere,  to 

lay  up,  store. 

supposition.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  suppositio7i. 

—  L.  acc.  suppositio7ie77i,  —  L.  suppositus, 
pp.  of  suppo7ie7'e,  to  suppose.  —  L.  sup-  {sub), 
near ;  po7iere,  to  place. 

transposition.  (F.-L.)  F.  transpo- 
sitio7i.  —  L.  acc.  tra7ispositio7te77i.  —  L.  tra7is- 
positus,  pp.  of  t7'ansponere,  to  transpose.  — 
L.  tra7is,  across ;  pOTiere,  to  put. 

Positive ;  see  Position. 

Posse ;  see  Potent. 

Possess;  see  Sedentary. 

Posset,  a  warm  curdled  drink.  (C.) 
E.  possyt.  —  Irish  pusoid,  a  posset ;  W. 
posel,  curdled  milk,  posset. 

Possible ;  see  Potent. 

Post  (i)  and  (2)  ;  see  Position. 

Post-,  prefix.  (L.)  L.  post,  after,  behind. 
Cf.  Skt.  pagchdt,  behind;  abl.  sing,  of 
Vedic  2,^].  pagcha,  behind. 

post-date  ;  from  post  and  date. 
posterior,  hinder.  (L.)  1..  posterior, 

comp,  of posterus,  coming  after.  —  L.  post, 
after.  Der.  posterior-s,  i.e.  posterior  parts. 

posterity.  (F.-L.)  ¥.  posterite.^l.. 

posteritate77i,  acc.  of  posteritas,  futurity, 
posterity. —  for  posterus,  coming 

after. 

postern.  (F.-L.)  O.  Y. posterle,  also 
spelt  poster7ie  (by  change  of  I  to  n)  ;  later 
poter7ie,  ‘  a  back-door  to  a  fort ;  ’  Cot.  — 


L.  posterula,  a  small  back-door.  —  IL.  pos¬ 
terus,  behind. 

posthumous,  postumous.  (L.)  L. 
postu77ius,  the  latest-bom  ;  hence,  as  sb., 
a  posthumous  child.  Written  posthu77ius 
from  an  absurd  popular  etymology  from 
post  hti77iu77i,  forced  into  the  impossible 
sense  of  ‘  after  the  father  is  in  the  ground 
or  buried  ;  ’  hence  F.  posthu77ie.  Port,  post- 
hu77io  ;  but  Span,  and  lial. postu77io  are  right. 
(3.  Y.  postu77ius  =  post-Ui-77ius,  a  superl.  form 
of  post,  behind  ;  cf.  op-tu-77ius,  best. 

postil,  an  explanatory  note  or  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Bible.  (F.-L.)  Y. postille.— 
Low  L.  postilla,  a  marginal  note  in  a  Bible. 
Derived  by  Ducange  from  Y.post  ilia  uerba, 
i.e.  after  those  words,  because  the  glosses 
were  added  afterwards. 

post-meridian,  pomeridian,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  afternoon.  (L.)  L.  pOTTie- 
ridia7ius,  also  post77ieridianus ,  the  same. — 
Y. post,  after;  77ieridianus ,  adj.,  from  ??ieri- 
dies,  noon  ;  see  Meridian. 

post-mortem.  (L.)  L.  post,  after; 
mo7^e77t,  acc.  of  iTtors,  death. 

post-obit.  (L.)  L.  post,  after ;  obituin, 
acc.  of  obitus,  death. 

preposterous.  (L.)  L.  prceposterus, 
inverted,  hind  side  before.  ^Y.prce,  before ; 
posterus,  later,  coming  after. 

puisne,  puny.  (F.  -  L.)  Pu7ty  is  for 
puis7ie,  a  law-term,  implying  inferior  in 
rank.  —  O.  F.  puis7ii,  ‘  puny,  younger,  born 
after  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  post  natus,  bom  after ; 
see  Natal. 

Posterior,  &c. ;  see  Post-. 

Postillion  ;  see  Position, 

Postpone ;  see  Position. 

Postscript ;  see  Scribe. 

Postulate,  a  self-evident  proposition. 
(L.)  L.  postulatuTTi,  a  thing  demanded 
(and  granted)  ;  neut.  of  pp.  of  postulare, 
to  demand.  Allied  to  poscere,  to  ask. 

expostulate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
ex-postulare,  to  demand  earnestly. 

Posture ;  see  Position. 

Posy ;  see  Poem. 

Pot.  (C.)  M.  Y.  pot.  —  Irish pota,  Gael. 
poit,  W.  pot,  Bret,  pod ;  whence  also  F. 
pot,  Du.  pot,  &c.  A  drinking-vessel ;  cf. 
Irish  pot-aini,  I  drink,  L.  potare,  to  drink ; 
see  Potable.  (VPA.) 

potash.  (C.  aTtd  E.)  From  pot  and 
ash ;  ash  obtained  by  burning  vegetable 
substances  in  a  pot.  Latinised  as  potassa  ; 
whence  potass-iu7?i, 

pottage,  (F.  -  C.)  M.  E.  potage.  -  F. 
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potage  ;  formed  with  F.  sufhx  -age  (L. 
-aticufn),  from  F.  pot^  of  Celtic  origin. 

pottle.  (F.  -  C.)  M.  Y..poteL  -  O.  F. 
potel^  a  small  pot,  small  measure ;  dimin. 
of  F.pot,  a  pot  (above). 

potwalloper.  (C.  and  E.)  Lit.  ‘  one 
who  boils  a  pot hence  a  voter  who  has 
a  vote  because  he  can  boil  a  pot  on  his 
own  fire.  Wallops  to  boil,  is  the  same 
word  as  Gallop,  q.  v. 

putty.  (F.  —  C.)  O.  F.  potee,  calcined 
tin,  also  putty ;  orig.  a  pot-ful  (of  broken 
bits  of  metal)  ;  cf.  O.  F.  pottein,  broken 
bits  of  metal, solder.  All  from  F. 
potj  a  pot ;  of  Celtic  origin. 

Potable,  drinkable.  (F.  —  L.)  Y. potable, 
—  L.  potabilis^  drinkable.  —  L.  potare^  to 
drink  ;  potus^  drunken.  +  Skt.  pd^  to  drink, 
Yxvdsx  pot-aim,  I  drink,  (y' PA.) 

poison.  (F.  — L.)  Y.  poison,  poison.— 
Y.  potione7n,  acc.  of  potio,  a  draught,  esp. 
a  poisonous  draught;  see  below. 

potation.  (L.)  From  L.  potatio,  a 
drinking.  —  L.  potatus,  pp.  of  potare,  to 
drink. 

potion.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  potion.  —  L. 
potioncm,  acc.  of  potio,  a  draught. —  L. 
potare,  to  drink ;  see  Potable. 

Potash ;  see  Pot. 

Potation ;  see  Potable. 

Potato.  (Span.  —  Hayti.)  Span,  patata, 
a  potato.  —  Hayti  batata,  the  same. 

Potch,  to  thrust ;  see  Poke  (2). 

Potent.  (L.)  Y.  potent-,  stem  oipofens, 
powerful,  pres.  part,  of  posse,  to  be  able, 
possum,  I  am  able.  Possum  is  short  for 
poti-sum*,  from  potis,  powerful,  orig.  *a 
lord;’  allied  to  Skt.  pati,  a  master,  lord, 
Lithuan.  patis,  Russ,  -pode  in  gos-pode,  lord. 

pati  is  lit.  ‘feeder,’  from  pa,  to  feed. 
(VPA.)  Allied  to  Pastor.  Der.  omni¬ 
potent. 

posse.  (L.)  L.  posse,  infin.  to  be  able  ; 
used  as  sb. ,  meaning  ‘  power.’ 

possible.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  possible.  —  L. 
possibilis.  Put  iov  potibilis'^;  see  Potent 
(above). 

power.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  pder',  later 
po-w-er,  the  w  being  inserted.  —  O.  F. 
poer  (mod.  F.  pouvoir),  to  be  able ;  hence, 
as  sb.,  power.  —  Low  L.  potere,  to  be  able ; 
the  same  as  L.  posse,  to  be  able. 

puissant,  mighty.  (F.  — L.)  F.  puis¬ 
sant,  powerful.  Cf.  Ital.  possente,  powerful. 
From  possent-,  stem  of  a  barbarous  L. 
possens^,  substituted  for  Y.potens,  powerful. 

Pother ;  see  Put. 


Potion ;  see  Potable, 

Pottage ;  see  Pot. 

Potter ;  see  Put. 

Pottle,  Potwalloper ;  see  Pot. 
Pouch;  see  Poke  (i). 

Poult,  Poultry;  see  Pool  (2). 
Poultice.  (L.)  Gascoigne  has  the  pi. 
pultesses  (Steel  Glas,  997)  ;  this  is  really  a 
double  plural,  as  pultes  is  a  pi.  form.  —  L. 
pultes,  pi.  oipuls,  a  thick  pap,  or  pap-like 
substance,  -f"  Glk.  ttoAtoj,  porridge. 
Pounce  (i),  to  dart  on;  see  Pungent. 
Pounce  (2),  fine  powder ;  see  Spume. 
Pound  (i),  a  weight;  see  Pendant. 
Pound  (2),  an  enclosure  for  strayed 
cattle.  (E.)  M.  E.  pond.  A.  S.  pund,  an 
enclosure. 

pindar,  pinner,  an  impounder.  (E.) 
Formed  with  suffix  -er  of  the  agent  from 
A.  S.  pyndan,  to  pen  up.  —  A.  S.  pund,  an 
enclosure.  ^  Not  allied  to  pen  (i). 

pinfold,  a  pound.  (E.)  Put  for  pind^ 
fold',  (also  pond-fold).  —  A.  S.  pyndan, 
to  pen  up ;  (or  pund,  an  enclosure ;)  and 
fold. 

pond.  (E.)  M.  E.  pond,  variant  of 
pound,  an  enclosure ;  it  means  a  pool 
formed  by  damming  up  water.  See 
Pound  (2)  above.  Cf.  Irish  pont,  (i)  a 
pound,  (2)  a  pond. 

Pound  (3),  to  bruise  in  a  mortar.  (E.) 
The  d  is  excrescent.  M.  E.  pomte^i.  — 
A.  S.  punia7i,  to  pound. 

pun.  (E.)  Orig.  to  pound;  hence  to 
pound  words,  beat  them  into  new  senses, 
hammer  at  forced  similes.  Shak.  has  pun 
=  to  pound,  Troil.  ii.  i.  42.  — A.  ptmian 
(above). 

Pour.  (C.)  M.  E.  potiren,  esp.  used 
with  out.  The  orig.  sense  was  prob.  to 
‘  jerk  ’  or  ‘  throw  ’  water  out  of  a  vessel. 
Of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  W.  bwi'w,  to  cast, 
throw,  rain ;  bwrw  gwlaw,  to  rain,  lit.  ‘  to 
cast  rain  ;  ’  Gael,  and  Irish  purr,  to  push, 
thrust,  drive,  urge. 

Pourtray;  see  Portray,  s.  v.  Trace  (i). 
Pout  (i),  to  sulk.  (C.)  W.  pwdu,  to 
pout,  to  be  sullen;  (whence  perhaps  F. 
bouder,  to  pout,  and  E.  boud-oir). 

pout  (2),  a  fish.  (C.)  A.  S.  oele-piitan, 
pi.  eel-pouts.  The  fish  has  the  power  of 
inflating  a  membrane  above  the  eyes ; 
pout —pout-er',  see  above. 

Poverty;  see  Pauper. 

Powder ;  see  Pulverise. 

Power ;  see  Potent. 

Pox ;  see  Pock. 
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Practice.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  From  M.  E. 
praktike^  of  which  it  is  a  weakened  form.  — 
F.  practique^  practice.  —  L.  practica,  fern, 
of  praciicMS.  —  Gk.  vpatcTiKos,  fit  for  busi¬ 
ness  ;  whence  17  irpaKTifcr]^  practical  science, 
experience.  —  Gk.  TTpdcrffeiv  (  =  irpaK-y^iv,  to 
do,  accomplish.  (y'PAR.)  'D&v.  practise, 
verb ;  practition-er,  formed  by  needlessly 
adding  -er  to  the  older  term  practician^ 
from  O.  F.  practicien,  ‘  a  practicer  in  law ;  ’ 
Cot. 

pragmatic.  (F.  —  L.  — Gk.)  Y.  prag- 
matique,  belonging  to  business.  —  L. 
pragmaticus.  —  Gk.  TTpaypLaTifcos,  skilled  in 
business.  —  Gk.  irpaypLar-,  stem  of  TTpayfia 
(^  —  TTpaK-pLo),  a  deed,  thing  done. 

Praetor,  Pretor ;  see  Itinerant. 

Pragmatic ;  see  Practice. 

Prairie,  an  extensive  meadow.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  p7'airie,  a  meadow.  —  Low  L.  prataria, 
meadow-land.  —  L.  pratum,  a  meadow,  flat 
land.  (^PRAT.) 

Praise ;  see  Precious. 

Prance;  see  Prank  (i). 

Prank  (i),  to  deck,  adorn.  (E.)  M.  E. 
pra7ike7i,  to  trim;  allied  to  obs.  Y. prink, 
to  trim  (Nares).  Prhik  is  a  nasalised 
form  of  prick ;  cf.  Lowl.  Sc.  preek,  to  be 
spruce,  prick  -  me  -  dainty,  finical,  prink, 
pri?7ip,  to  deck,  to  prick.  Prank  is  an 
allied  form  to  these ;  see  further  under 
Prick.  So  also  O.  Du.  proncken,  to  dis¬ 
play  one’s  dress,  pronckephiken,  pro7tcke- 
pri7tke7t,  to  glitter  in  a  fine  dress ;  G. 
Dan.  Swed.  prunk,  show,  parade ;  O.  Du. 
pryke7t,  to  make  a  shew. 

prance.  (E.)  yi.Y.prancen,praiincen, 
used  of  a  horse ;  it  means  to  make  a  shew, 
shew  off;  closely  allied  to  M.  E.  pranken, 
to  trim.  So  also  O.  Du.  pronken,  to  make 
a  show,  to  strut  about. 

prank  (2),  a  trick.  (E.)  An  act  done 
to  shew  off,  a  trick  to  make  people  stare ; 
allied  to  Prank  (i). 

Prate.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  praten,  —  O. 
Swed.  prata,  Dan.  prate,  to  prate,  talk ; 
cf.  Swed.  Dan.  prat,  talk.  +  O-  D^- 
praten,  to  prate,  Du.  praat,  talk.  Der. 
pratt-le,  the  frequentative  form. 

Prawn.  (Origin  unknown.)  Y.  prane. 
Prompt.  Parv.  Perhaps  (through  a  lost 
F.  form)  from  L.  perna,  a  sea-mussel ;  cf. 
O.  Ital.  parnocchie,  ‘  a  fish  called  shrimps 
or  praunes  ;  ’  Florio. 

Pray;  see  Precarious. 

Pre-,  beforehand.  (L. ;  or  Y L.)  F. 
pre-y  L.  pre-,  prce-,  from  L.  prce,  prep., 


before.  Put  for  prai^,  a  locative  case; 
closely  allied  to  Pro-.  ^  Hence  numerous 
compounds,  many  of  which,  like  pre- 
caution,  are  of  obvious  origin. 

Preach ;  see  Diction. 

Prebend ;  see  Habit. 

Precarious.  (L.)  L.  precarius,  ob¬ 
tained  by  prayer  or  as  a  favour,  doubtful, 
precarious.  —  L.  precari,  to  pray.  —  L.  prec-, 
stem  ofp7'ex,  a  prayer.  +  Ski.  pracch,  G. 
frage7i,  to  ask.  (y^PARK.) 

deprecate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
deprecari,  to  pray  against,  pray  to  remove. 
—  L.  de,  away;  precari  (above). 

imprecate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
imprecari,  to  call  down  upon  by  prayer.  — 

L.  im-  {in),  upon ;  p7'ecari  (above), 
pray.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  preyen.  —  O.  F. 

preier  (F.  prier').  —  L.  precari  (above). 
Der.  pray-er,  M.  E.  preiere,  O.  F.  preiere, 
from  L.  precaria,  fern,  of  precarius,  adj. ; 
see  Precarious  (above). 

Precaution ;  see  Caveat. 

Precede ;  see  Cede. 

Precentor;  see  Cant  (1). 

Precept ;  see  Capacious. 

Precinct;  see  Cincture. 

Precious.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  precieus  (F. 
pretieuoc).  —  I.-,  pretiosus,  valuable.  —  L. 
pretium,  price,  value.  Allied  to  Skt. 
pana  (i.  e.  parna  ^),  wages,  price ;  Gk. 
TT€p-vT]iJii,  I  sell.  (y'PAR,  to  buy.) 

appraise.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  apreisen,  to 
value.  — O.  F.  apreiser  (spelt  apretier  in 
Roquefort).  — O.  F.  a-,  prefix;  preissr,  to 
value,  from  preis,  value,  price.  —  L.  ad,  at ; 
pretium,  a  price. 

appreciate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
appretiare,  to  value  at  a  price. —  L.  ap- 
{ad)  at ;  pretiu7n,  a  price. 

depreciate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
depretiare,  to  lower  the  price  of.  —  L.  de, 
down ;  pretium,  price. 

praise.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  preis,  price, 
value,  merit  (hence,  tribute  to  merit).  —  L. 
pretiu77i,  price,  value.  Der.  dis-praise. 

price.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  pris.  -  O.  F. 
pris,  by-form  of  O.  Y .  preis  (above). 

prize  (2),  to  value  highly.  (F.  —  L.) 

M.  Y.prisen.  —  Y.priser,  to  esteem  ;  Cot.  — 
O.Y.pris,  a  price,  value;  see  price  (above) 

Precipice  ;  see  Capital  (i). 

Precise ;  see  Caesura. 

Preclude  ;  see  Clause. 

Precocious ;  see  Cook. 

Precursor ;  see  Current. 

Predatory,  given  to  plundering.  (L.) 
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L.  prcedatorius^  plundering.  —  L.  prcedator^ 
a  plunderer.  —  L.  prcBdarij  to  plunder. —  L. 
prceda^  booty,  p.  Prceda  probably 
hed-a^,  that  which  is  seized  beforehand; 
from  prcB,  before,  and  hed-^  base  of  hendere^ 
to  seize,  get ;  see  Get.  (So  also  prendere 
—pre-hendere^  y.  Otherwise,  L.  prceda  = 
Irish  spreidh^  cattle,  W.  praiddj  flock, 
herd,  booty,  prey. 

depredate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
deprcEdari^  to  plunder.  —  L.  de^  fully ; 
prcedari^  to  rob  (above). 

prey,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  preie  (F. 
proie).'^'L,. pr<2da  (above).  Der.  prey,  vb. 
Predecessor ;  see  Cede. 

Predicate,  Predict ;  see  Diction. 
Predilection ;  see  Legend. 

Preface ;  see  Fate. 

Prefect ;  see  Pact. 

Prefer  ;  see  Fertile. 

Prefigure;  see  Figure. 

Pregnant ;  see  Watal. 

Prehensile,  adapted  for  grasping.  (L.) 
Coined  with  suffix  die  (L.  -ills)  from  L. 
prehens-us^  pp.  of  prehe7iderei  prendere^  to 
lay  hold  of.  —  L.  prce,  before ;  obsolete  hen- 
dere,  to  grasp,  cognate  with  E.  Get,  q.  v. 

apprehend.  (L.)  L.  apprehenderCy 
orig.  to  lay  hold  of.  —  L.  ap-  (ad),  to,  at ; 
prehendere,  to  grasp  (above). 

apprentice.  (F.  — L.)  From  a  dia¬ 
lectal  F.  form,  such  as  the  Walloon  ap- 
prentiche^  imported  hither  from  the  Low 
Countries;  the  proper  O.  F.  form  being 
aprentif.  The  Walloon  apprentiche  (Prov. 
apprendiz,  Span,  aprendi^  is  from  Low  L. 
apprenticius ^  a  learner  of  a  trade,  a  novice. 

—  Low  L.  apprendere,  to  learn;  short  for 
L.  apprehendere^  to  lay  hold  of  (above). 

apprise,  to  inform.  (F.  — L.)  From 
the  M.  E.  sb.  apprise,  information,  teach¬ 
ing.  -  O.  F.  apprise,  instruction.  —  O.  F. 
appris,  apris,  pp.  of  aprendre,  to  learn.  — 
Low  L.  apprendere  (above). 

comprehend.  (L.)  \^.com-prehendere, 
to  grasp ;  where  com-  =  cum,  together. 

comprise.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  compris, 
later  comprins,  pp.  comprised,  compre¬ 
hended.  —  F.  coinprendre,  to  comprehend. 

—  L.  comprehendere  (above), 
enterprise.  (F.  -  L. )  O.  F.  entreprise, 

later  enterprinse,  an  enterprise.  —  O.  F. 
enterpris,  pp.  of  enterprendre,  to  under¬ 
take.  —  Low  L.  inter pre7tdere.^\j.  inter, 
among ;  prendere,  short  for  prehendere,  to 
lay  hold  of. 

impregnable.  (F.  -  L.)  The  g  is 
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inserted.  —  O.  F.  imprenable,  ‘  impregnable 
Cot.  —  0.‘  F.  im-  (  =  L.  in'),  not ;  Y .prendre, 
from  L.  prehendere,  to  take,  seize. 

imprison.  (F.  — L.)  YvXiox  ejjiprison. 
—  O.  F.  emprisonner,  to  imprison.  —  O.  F. 
cm-  (  =  L.  in'),  in  ;  prison,  a  prison  (below), 
prentice,  short  for  apprentice  (above), 
prise,  prize,  a  lever.  (F.  —  L.)  ‘  Prise, 
a  lever ;  ’  Halliwell.  Hence  ‘  to  prise  open 
a  box,’  or  corruptly,  Ho  pry  open.’  — F. 
prise,  a  grasp,  tight  hold  (hence,  leverage). 
Orig.  fern,  of  pris,  pp.  of  pre7idre,  to  grasp. 
prehendere,  to  grasp, 
prison.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  prisun,  F. 
prison ;  cf.  Ital.  prigione,  a  prison.  —  L. 
2,0,0.  p7'ensio7tem,  acc.  of  pre7tsio,  a  seizing, 
seizure.  —  L. for  prehensus,  pp.  of 
p7'ehendere,  to  seize. 

prize  (i),  a  thing  captured  from  the 
enemy  or  won  in  a  lottery.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
prise,  a  seizure,  also,  a  prize ;  see  prise 
(above). 

prize  (3),  the  same  as  prise  (above), 
reprehend,  to  reprove.  (L.)  L.  re- 
prehendere,  to  hold  back,  check,  blame.— 
L.  re-,  back ;  prehendere,  to  seize,  to  hold. 

reprisal.  (F.  — Ital.  —  L.)  O.  F.  re- 
presaille,  a  taking  or  seizing  on,  a  reprisal. 
[The  change  of  vowel  is  due  to  obs.  verb 
reprise,  to  seize  in  return,  from  F.  repris, 
pp.  of  reprendre  =  Y.  reprehendere,  (here) 
to  seize  again.]  —  Ital.  ripresaglia,  booty.  — 
Ital.  ripresa,  a  taking  again ;  fern,  of  ri- 
preso,  pp.  of  riprendere,  to  reprehend,  also 
to  retake. —  L.  re-prehende7X  (above). 

surprise,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  sorprise, 
suri)rise,  a  taking  unawares.  Fern,  of 
soTpris,  pp.  of  sorpreTidre,  su7prendre,  to 
surprise.  — L.  super,  upon;  prehendere,  to 
seize. 

Prejudge,  Prejudice;  see  Judge. 

Prelate ;  see  Tolerate. 

Preliminary ;  see  Limit. 

Prelude ;  see  Ludicrous. 

Premature ;  see  Pre-  and  Mature. 

Premier;  see  Prime  (i). 

Premise,  Premiss  ;  see  Missile, 

Premium  ;  see  Exempt. 

Premonish ;  see  Monition. 

Prentice ;  see  Prehensile. 

Prepare ;  see  Pare. 

Prepense,  Preponderate ;  see  Pen¬ 
dant. 

Preposition ;  see  Position. 

Preposterous ;  see  Post-. 

Prerogative ;  see  Rogation, 

Presage;  see  Sagacious. 
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Presbyter.  (L.  -  Gk. )  L.  preshy te7\  - 
Gk.  Trp€a6vT€pos,  an  elder ;  orig.  elder, 
comparative  of  Tpiapvs,  old. 

priest.  (L.-Gk.)  M.E.preesf;  A.S. 
preSst.  Contracted  (like  O.  F.  prestre^ 
from  L.  presbyter  (above).  Cf.  ^  Prester 
John.’ 

Prescience ;  see  Science. 

Prescribe ;  see  Scribe. 

Presence,  Present ;  see  Sooth. 
Presentiment ;  see  Sense. 

Preserve ;  see  Serve. 

Preside ;  see  Sedentary. 

Press  (t),  to  squeeze.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
presse7t.  —  F.  presser.  —  L.  pressare,  frequent, 
of  p7’e77ie7'e  (pp.  pressus),  to  press.  Der. 
press,  sb. ;  press-U7'e. 

compress.  (L.)  L.  co77ip7'essare,  to 
oppress. —  L.  co77i-  (ciwi),  together;  pres- 
sare  (above). 

depress.  (L.)  From  L.  depressus,  pp. 
of  de-pri77iere,  to  press  down. 

express,  adj.,  exactly  stated.  (F,  — L.) 
O.  F.  expres.  —  L.  exp7'essus,  distinct ;  pp.  of 
ex-prwiere,  to  press  out.  Der.  exp7'ess, 
verb. 

impress.  (L.)  L.  uTipressay^e,  frequent, 
of  i77ipri77iere,  to  press  upon.  — L.  i77i~  {m), 
on  ;  pre77iere,  to  press. 

imprint.  (F.  — L.)  The  verb,  in  Sir 
T.  INIore,  is  formed  as  if  from  {771-  and 
prmt ;  but  p7‘-i7tt  itself  is  short  for  e77ip7'i7it. 

F.  e77ipreinte,  *a.  stamp,  print;’  Cot. 
Orig.  fern,  of  pp.  of  e77ip7'ei7idre,  ‘  to  print, 
stamp ;  ’  id.  —  L.  i77ipri77iere,  to  impress, 
press  upon  (above).  See  print  (below). 

oppress.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  oppi'esser.  - 
Low  L.  opp7‘essare,  frequent,  of  L.  opp7'i77iere, 
to  oppress.  —  L.  op-  {oh)j  near ;  p7'e77iere,  to 
press. 

print,  sb.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  p7'i7tte, 

p7'e7ite,  p7'ei7ite ;  short  for  e77iprei7tte,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  O.  F.  e77iprei7ite,  'a  stamp, 
print ;  ’  Cot.  See  imprint  (above).  Der. 
prmt,  verb ;  re-p7'i7it. 

repress.  (F.  — L.)  From  F.  again, 
and  presser,  to  press ;  but  used  with  sense 
of  L.  re-pri77iere,  to  press  back,  check. 

reprimand.  (F.  — L.)  F.  7'epri77tande, 
formerly  repri77ie7ide,  ‘  a  reproof ;  ’  Cot.  — 
L.  7'epri77ie7ida,  a  thing  that  ought  to  be 
repressed;  hence,  a  check.  Fern,  of  fut. 
part.  pass,  of  reprmiere,  to  repress  (above). 

sprain,  vb.  (F.  —  L.)  Formed  from 
O.  F.  espremdre,  *to  press,  wring,’  Cot.  ; 
(just  as  stram  is  from  O.  F.  estremdre. 
Mod.  F.  ep7'cindre).^F.  exprwiere,  to  press 


out  (whence  espreindre,  put  for  espreimre, 
by  change  of  771  to  7t,  with  excrescent  d), 
—  L.  ex,  out;  pre77iere,  to  press.  Der. 
spram,  sb. 

suppress.  (L.)  From  L.  suppressus, 
pp.  of  supp7'-i77iere,  to  suppress. —  L.  sup- 
{stib),  under ;  p7'e77iere,  to  press. 

Press  (2),  to  hire  men  for  service,  make 
men  serve  as  sailors,  &c. ;  see  State.  Der. 
p7'ess-gang. 

Prestige ;  see  Distinguish. 

Presume ;  see  Exempt. 

Pretend  ;  see  Tend  (i). 

Preter-,  prefix.  (L.)  L.  p7'CBter,  beyond ; 
comp,  form  of prce,  before ;  see  Pre-, 
Preterite ;  see  Itinerant. 

Pretermit ;  see  Missile. 
Preternatural;  see  Natal. 

Pretext ;  see  Text. 

Pretty.  (C.)  M.  E.  preti,  prati ;  A.  S. 
p7'cetig,  p7'(Ettig,  orig.  deceitful,  tricky ; 
hence  clever,  cunning,  the  usual  M.  E. 
sense.  Formed  with  suffix  -ig  from  A.  S. 
p7'cet,  deceit,  trickery.  Cf.  Lowl.  Sc.  pratty, 
pretty,  tricky,  from  prat,  a  trick  (G. 
Douglas),  Icel.  p7'ettugr,  tricky,  from 
prettr,  a  trick ;  .p7'etta,  a  trick,  p.  But 

the  word  is  prob.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  O. 
Com.  prat,  an  act,  deed,  cunning  trick, 
.  praith,  an  act,  deed. 

Prevail;  see  Valid. 

Prevaricate ;  see  Varicose. 

Prevent ;  see  Venture. 

Previous ;  see  Viaduct. 

Prey ;  see  Predatory. 

Prial  ;  see  Par. 

Price ;  see  Precious. 

Prick.  (E.)  M.  E.  prikhe,  prike,  sb. 
A.  S.  pricu,  pTdca,  a  point,  prick,  dot.-f- 
O.  Du.  prick,  a  prickle,  Dan.  prik,  Swed. 
prick,  a  dot,  mark.  p.  Allied  to  Irish 
sprichar,  a  sting,  Skt.  pxish,  to  sprinkle, 
piishata,  speckled,  also  a  dot ;  and  to 
E.  Sprinkle.  Orig.  sense  ‘  a  small  spot,’ 
as  caused  by  sprinkling ;  hence  a  tiny 
wound.  Der.  prick,  verb ;  prickde^  sb. 
Pride ;  see  Proud. 

Priest ;  see  Presbyter. 

Prim ;  see  Prime. 

Prime  (i),  first,  chief.  (F.  -  L.)  F. 
pri77ie,  properly  ‘prime,’  the  first  canonical 
hour.  —  L.  pri77ia,  fern,  of  prmius,  first. 
Prrnius  is  for  p7'o-i77ius  *,  superl.  from  pro, 
forth,  forward.  So  also  A.  S.for-iTia,  first, 
from  fore\  see  Former,  Pro-.  So  also 
Gk.  TTpaj-Tos,  first,  from  vpo ;  Skt.  pra-ta- 
ma,  first.  Der.  prmi-ary,  prun-ate,  O.  F. 
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p'imat,  L.  acc.  priinate7nj  from  primas^  a 
chief  man. 

premier.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  pre7nier,  first. 

—  L.  pri77iariu77i,  acc.  of  prwiariuSy  chief. 

prwius,  first. 

prim,  neat.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  priTTt,  masc., 
pri77ie^  fern.,  prime,  forward,  also  prhne, 
masc.  and  fern.,  thin,  slender,  small,  as  che- 
veux  pri77ieSj  ‘  smooth  or  delicate  hair ;  * 
Cot.  The  sense  is  first-grown,  small,  delicate. 
^  The  word  was  perhaps  confused  with 
prink,  to  deck ;  see  Prank. 

prime  (2),  to  make  a  gun  quite  ready. 
(F.  —  L.)  Cf.  priTue,  to  trim  trees  ;  priTne, 
first  position  in  fencing ;  and  esp.  the  phr. 

‘  to  put  into  prime  order.’  A  peculiar  use 
oi prime  (i). 

primero,  an  old  game  at  cards.  (Span. 

—  L.)  Span,  prhnero,  lit.  ‘  first,’  —  L.  pri- 
marius ;  see  premier  (above). 

primeval.  (L.)  Coined  from  L. 
us,  first ;  ceuumy  age ;  cf.  L.  prUnceuus, 
primeval. 

primitive.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  prhnitif.  — 

L.  primitiuus,  earliest  of  its  kind.  —  L. 
primus,  first. 

primogeniture.  (F.  —  L.)  O.Y. primo¬ 
geniture,  ‘  the  being  eldest ;  ’  Cot.  —  L. 
primogenitus ,  first-born.  — L. crude 
form  of  primus,  first  ;  ge7titus,  pp.  of 
gignere  (base  gan),  to  beget,  produce ;  see 
Genus. 

primrose.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  prune  rose, 
first  rose ;  L.  prima  rosa ;  such  is  the 
obvious  and  popular  etymology ;  but,  his¬ 
torically,  primrose  is  a  substitution  for 

M.  E.  primerole,  a  primrose.  Dimin.  of 
Low  L.  primula,  a  primrose  (still  preserved 
in  Span,  primula,  the  same).  Again, 
pi'imula  is  a  derivative  of  pTdmus,  first. 
^  The  word  rose  has,  accordingly,  nothing 
to  do  with  prhnrose,  except  by  popular 
blunder. 

prince.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  prince.  —  L.  prin- 
cipem,  acc.  of  princeps,  a  chief,  lit.  ‘  taking 
the  first  place.’  —  L.  prin-,  for  prim-us, 
first ;  capere,  to  take ;  see  Capital. 

principal.  (F.  —  L.)  Y ,  principal.  — 
L.  principalis,  chief.  —  L.  princip-,  stem  of 
princeps,  a  chief  (above). 

principle.  (F.  —  L.)  The  I  is  an  E. 
addition,  as  in  syllable.  —  F.  prmcipe,  a 
principle,  maxim ;  orig.  beginning.  —  L. 
principium,  a  beginning.  —  L.  principi-, 
crude  form  of  pri7iceps,  taking  the  first 
place ;  see  prince  (above). 

prior  ( I ),  former.  (L.)  L./nVr,  former. 
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Put  ior p7’o-ior*,  comp,  of  pro',  see  prime 
(above). 

prior  (2),  head  of  a  priory.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  priour.  —  F.  prieur.  —  L.  priorem, 
acc.  of  prior,  former,  hence,  a  superior ;  see 
above. 

pristine,  ancient.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
pristine.  —  L.  pristinus,  ancient ;  allied  to 
pris-cus,  iormQv,  ^vidiio prior, prifne.  ^  See 
also  privet. 

Primero,  Primeval,  &c. ;  see  Prime. 
Primordial ;  see  Order. 

Primrose,  Prince  ;  see  Prime. 
Principal,  Principle ;  see  Prime. 
Print ;  see  Press. 

Prior  (i)  and  (2) ;  see  Prime. 

Prise,  a  lever ;  see  Prehensile. 

Prism.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  pris77ia.  —  Gk, 
TTpiafjLa  (stem  irpiCixaT-),  a  prism ;  lit.  a 
piece  sawn  off.  —  Gk.  TTpi^eiv,  to  saw ;  cf. 
TTpietv,  to  saw.  Per.  pris77iat-ic. 

Prison ;  see  Prehensile. 

Pristine ;  see  Prime. 

Private.  (L.)  L.  priuatus,  apart ;  pp. 
of  priuare,  to  bereave.  —  L.  p7'iuus,  single ; 
lit.  put  forward,  sundered  from  the  rest. 
It  stands  for  prai-uus  *,  from  prai,  old  form 
of  prce,  before ;  see  Pre-. 

deprive.  (L.)  Low  L.  dep7duare,  to 
deprive  of  office,  degrade.  —  L.  de,  fully ; 
p7'iuare,  to  deprive  (above). 

privilege.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  privilege. 
—  L.  priuilegium,  (i)  a  bill  against  a  person, 
(2)  an  ordinance  in  favour  of  one,  a  privi¬ 
lege. —L.  priui-,  for  priuus,  single;  legi-, 
crude  form  of  lex,  law. 

privy,  private.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  prive 
prive),  priuatus  (above). 

Privet,  a  shrub.  (F.  ?  —  L.  ?)  Privet 
seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  primet,  which 
also  means  a  primrose  ;  confusion  between 
the  plants  arose  from  the  L.  ligustriwi  being 
applied  to  both.  We  also  find,  for  privet, 
the  names  prim,  prhnprint,  prunprivet', 
where  print  is  short  for  prhnet  (prun^t), 
and  primprint  stands  for  pri7n-prim-et. 
Prob.  named  from  being  formally  cut  and 
trimmed ;  cf.  prime,  to  cut  trees  (H  alii  well). 
See  prim,  under  Prime  (i).  Primet,  a 
primrose,  is  likewise  from  prune. 
Privilege,  Privy  ;  see  Private. 

Prize  (i),  a  thing  won;  see  Prehensile. 
Prize  (2),  to  value ;  see  Precious. 
Prize  (3),  to  open  a  box ;  see  Pre¬ 
hensile. 

Pro-,  p7'efix.  (L.  or  Gk. ;  orY.^  L.)  L. 
pro-,  prefix,  before;  whence  pro  {=prod), 
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an  abl.  fonn,  used  as  a  prep.  Also  Gk. 
7r/)o-,  prefix ;  irpo,  prep.,  before ;  cf.  Skt. 
^ra,  before,  away.  Der.  pre-,^  prefix  ;  J)ri~ 
or,  pri-?7ie,  pH-vate,  prow,  p7'o~z>ost,  &c. 

Proa,  a  small  ship.  (Malay.)  Malay 
pj’aii,  prdu,  a  general  term  for  small  ships. 

Probable.  (F.  —  L.)  Y .  probable.  —  L. 
probabilis,  that  may  be  proved.  —  L.  probare, 
to  test,  prove,  orig.  to  try  the  goodness.  — 
L.  p7'obus,  good,  excellent. 

approbation.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  approba¬ 
tion.  —  L.  acc.  app7'obatio7iein,  approval.  — 
L.  app7'obatus,  pp.  of  app7'oba7'e,  to  approve 
(below). 

approve.  (F.  — L.)  O.F.  approver.'^ 
L.  approbare,  to  approve.  —  L.  ap-  {ad),  to ; 
p7vba7'e,  to  test,  try,  esteem  as  good.  Der. 
approv-al.  Der.  dis-approve. 

drsjDro V e.  P**)  O.  F*.  des-  (L. 

dis-'),  apart,  away ;  prover,  to  prove ;  see 
prove  tbelow). 

improve.  (F.  —  L.)  A  coined  word, 
formerly  used  as  equivalent,  or  nearly  so, 
to  approve.  From  L.  i77i-  {hi),  in ;  and 
O.F.  p7'over,  from  L.  probaix \  see  prove 
(below). 

probation.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  probation.  — 
L.  acc.  p7'obatio7ie77i,  a  trial,  proof.  —  L. 
probatiis,  pp.  of  probare,  to  test;  see  Pro¬ 
bable  (above). 

probe.  (L.)  A  coined  word  ;  cf.  Late  L. 
proba,  a  proof.  —  L.  probare,  to  test ;  see 
above. 

probity.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  probite,  honesty. 
L.  probitate77i,  acc.  of  pi'obitas,  honesty.  — 
'L.p7'obus,  honest,  excellent. 

proof,  a  test,  evidence.  (F.  —  L.)  For¬ 
merly  profe  (1551).  M.  E.  preef,  preove.  — 
F.  p7'euve,  a  trial ;  Cot.  —  Late  L.  proba,  a 
probare,  to  test  (above). 

prove,  to  test,  demonstrate.  (F.  —  L.) 
The  usual  old  sense  is  to  test,  as  in  ‘  the 
exception (tests)  the  rule,’  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  L.  exceptio  probat  regula7n.  —  O.  F. 
prover,  later  proiiver,  ‘  to  prove,  try,  essay, 
verifie ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  p7'oba7'e,  to  test,  try  the 
goodness  oi.^Y.  probus,  excellent. 

reprieve.  (F.  —  L.)  Really  the  same 
word  as  reprove,  but  nearer  to  M.  E.  re- 
preven,  to  reject,  put  aside,  disallow ;  ‘  to 
7'eprieve  a  sentence  ’  is  to  disallow  it ;  see 
reprove  (below). 

reprobate.  (L.)  L.  reprobatus,  re¬ 
proved,  rejected ;  pp.  of  re-p7'obare,  to  re¬ 
ject  upon  trial.  —  L.  re-,  back ;  probare,  to 
test. 

reprove.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  reproveii. 


also  repreven.  —  O.  F.  reprover  (F.  reprou- 
ver),  to  reprove,  condemn.  —  L.  repivbare  • 
(above). 

Probation,  Probe,  Probity ;  see  Pro¬ 
bable. 

Problem.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  prob- 
leTne',  F.  problhne.  —  L.  proble77ia.  —  Gk. 
7rp6^\7]fjLa,  a  thing  throvm  forward,  or  put 
forward  as  a  question  for  discussion.  —  Gk. 
TTpo,  forward ;  pkijpLa,  a  casting,  from  jSoA.- 
\€iv,  to  cast. 

Proboscis.  (L.  —  Gk.)  "L.  proboscis.  — 
Gk.  TTpo^oaKLS,  an  elephant’s  trunk  or 
‘  feeder.’  —  Gk.  irpo,  in  front ;  ^ockhv,  to 
feed ;  see  Botany. 

Proceed ;  see  Cede. 

Proclaim ;  see  Claim. 

Proclivity ;  see  Acclivity. 

Procrastinate,  to  postpone.  (L.)  From 
pp.  of  L.  procrastinare,  to  delay,  put  off 
till  the  morrow.  —  L.  pro,  forward,  off; 
crastinus,  belonging  to  the  morrow,  from 
eras,  morrow. 

Procreate ;  see  Create. 

Proctor;  see  Cure. 

Procumbent ;  see  Covey, 

Procure ;  see  Cure. 

Prodigal ;  see  Agent. 

Prodigy.  (F.  —  L.)  Englished  from  F. 
prodige,  a  prodigy,  wonder.  —  Y.prodigiuin,  a 
token,  portent,  p.  prod-agiurn'^, 

i.  e.  a  saying  beforehand,  from  prod  {pro), 
before,  and  a  saying,  as  mad-agiu77i ; 

see  Adage. 

Produce ;  see  Duke. 

Proem.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  proeme, 

‘  a  proem,  preface  ;’  Cot.  —  L.  proce77iium.  — 
Gk.  TTpooLfiLov,  an  introduction.  —  Gk.  vpo, 
before  ;  oIpLos,  a  way,  path,  from  ^  I,  to  go. 

Profane ;  see  Pane. 

Profess ;  see  Fame. 

Proffer ;  see  Fertile. 

Proficient ;  see  Fact. 

Profile;  see  Pile  (i). 

Profit  ;  see  Pact. 

Proffigate.  (L.)  L.  projligatus,  cast 
dovm,  abandoned,  dissolute ;  pp.  of  pi'ojih 
gare,  to  dash  down.  —  L.  pro,  forward ; 
Jligei'e,  to  strike,  dash.  See  Afflict.  ( ^ 
BHLAGH.) 

Profound ;  see  Fund. 

Profuse  ;  see  Fuse  (i). 

Prog ;  see  Prowl. 

Progenitor,  Progeny;  see  Genus. 

Prognostic  ;  see  Gnome. 

Programme ;  see  Graphic. 

Progress ;  see  Grade. 
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Prohibit ;  see  Habit, 

Project;  see  Jet  (i). 

Prolate ;  see  Tolerate. 

Prolepsis,  anticipation.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
prolepsis.  —  Gk.  TrpoXTjipis,  lit.  a  taking  be¬ 
forehand.  —  Gk.  TTpo,  before ;  Xrjipis,  a  seiz¬ 
ing,  from  \T]ip~ofiai,  flit,  of  \ap.^dv€LVf  to 
seize.  See  Catalepsy. 

Prolific.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  prolijique,  fruit¬ 
ful.  —  L.  proli-,  crude  form  of  p7'dles,  off¬ 
spring;  -^cus,  from  facere^  to  make.  L. 
prdles  —  pro-oles,  from  pro^  before,  and 
olere  *,  to  grow,  whence  ad-olescere^  to  grow 
up.  See  Adult. 

Prolix.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  prolixe.  —  L.  pro- 
lixtcs,  extended.  Lit.  ‘  that  which  has  flowed 
forth’  or  beyond  bounds;  from  pro,  forth, 
liquere,  liqui,  to  flow.  See  Liquid. 
Prolocutor ;  see  Loquacious. 
Prologue ;  see  Logic. 

Prolong;  see  Long  (i). 

Promenade ;  see  Menace. 

Prominent ;  see  Eminent. 
Promiscuous ;  see  Miscellaneous. 
Promise ;  see  Missile. 

Promontory,  a  headland.  (L.)  L. 
p7'077io7itoriu77i,  a  ridge,  headland.  Prob. 
ixovci  pro7ni7te7'e,  to  jut  out;  see  prominent, 
s.  V.  Eminent ;  and  cf.  Mount. 

Promote  ;  see  Move. 

Prompt ;  see  Exempt. 

Promulgate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  pro- 
7nulga7'e,  to  publish.  (Of  unknown  origin.) 

Prone.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  pro7te.  —  L.  p7'onu77i, 
acc.  of  pro7tus^  inclined  towards.  Pronus 
prob.  stands  ior  p7'ouo7tus^,  hom  pro,  for¬ 
ward;  cf.  Gk.  TTpTjV'qs  {  =  Trpafav6s),  head¬ 
long,  Skt.  p7'avana,  inclined  to,  prone. 

Prong,  spike  of  a  fork.  (C.)  Spelt 
p7'ongue  in  Levins  (1570).  A  nasalised 
form  of  the  root  seen  in  W.  procio,  to 
thrust,  stab,  poke,  Gael,  brog,  to  stimulate, 
stir,  goad ;  cf.  prov.  E.  prog,  to  prick,  thrust. 

pang,  a  sharp  pain.  (C.)  Spelt  ^ prange 
oflove;’  Court  of  Love,  1.  1150  (ed.  1561)  ; 
M.  E.  pronge,  a  throe,  a  wom.an’s  pang 
(Prompt. Parv.).  The  sense  is  ‘  a  sharp  stab,’ 
a  prick  ;  see  above.  ^  The  loss  of  r  may 
have  been  suggested  by  prov.  F.  poig7ie,  a 
grip;  cf.  O.F.  e77ipoigner,  to  grip  (^Cot.), 
allied  to  F.  poing,  the  fist,  L.  pugnus.  Cf. 
speak  for  spreak. 

Pronoun ;  see  Hoble. 

Pronounce;  see  Nuncio. 

Proof;  see  Probable. 

Prop.  (C.)  M.  E. —Irish  pi'Opa, 
Gael./r^/,  a  prop,  support. 


PROPINQUITY. 

Propagate  ;  see  Pact. 

Propel ;  see  Pulsate. 

Propensity ;  see  Pendant. 

Proper,  one’s  own,  peculiar,  suitable. 
(F.-L.)  M.E.  propre.  —  F.  p7'opre.  —  L. 
propriu7n,  acc.  of  prop7'ius,  one’s  own. 
Prob.  akin  to  p7'0pe,  near. 

appropriate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
app7'opriare,  to  make  one’s  own.  — L.  ap~ 
{ad),  to ;  p7'oprius,  one’s  own. 

impropriate,  to  appropriate  to  private 
use.  (L.)  Coined  from  L.  i77t-  {in),  in ; 
p7'0priare,  to  appropriate,  from  p7'oprius, 
one’s  own. 

property.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  p7'opertee, 

—  O.F.  properte,  property  (Littre),  also 
propriety,  fitness.  —  L.  p7'oprietate7n,  acc.  of 
p7'0prietas,  property,  ownership;  also  pro¬ 
priety  of  terms.  —  L.  p7'oprius,  one’s  own. 

propriety.  (F.  — L.)  F.  propriete,  a 
property,  also  ‘  a  comely  assortment,’  Cot. 

—  L.  p7'Oprietate77i  (above). 

Prophet.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.)  O.F.  p7'o- 

phete,-^\^.  p7'opheta.’-^Gk.  npccpTjTTjs,  one 
who  declares,  an  expounder,  a  prophet.  — 
Gk.  TTpo,  publicly,  lit.  before ;  <pr]-pLi,  I 
speak  ;  with  suffix  -ttjs  of  the  agent.  (^ 
BHA.)  Allied  to  Fame. 

prophecy.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  p7‘o- 
phecie,  sb.  —  O.  F.  prophecie,  variant  of  p7'o- 
phetie,  a  prophecy.  —  L.  prophetla.  —  Gk. 
Trpo(p7]Te'ia,  a  prediction.  —  Gk.  7rpo(pTjT7]s,  a 
prophet  (above).  Der.  prophesy,  vb. 
Propinquity,  nearness.  (L.)  Englished 
from  L.  p7'0pinqtdtas,  nearness.  —  L.  propm- 
quus,  near.  —  L.  p7'ope,  adv.,  near. 

approach.  (F.  —  L.)  yi.Y,.  app7'ocJien, 
aproche7i.  —  O.  F.  aprochier,  to  approach.  — 
L.  appropia7'e,  to  draw  near  to.  —  L.  ap- 
{ad),  to  ;  p7'ope,  near. 

approximate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
app7'0xi77ia7'e,  to  draw  near  to.  —  L.  ap~ 
{ad),  to ;  proxhmis,  very  near,  super!. 
fiom  p7'ope,  near. 

proximity.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  proxmiite.  — 
L.  i)roxi77iitate77i,  acc.  of  p7'Oxi77iitas,  near¬ 
ness. —L.  p7'Oxi77ius,  very  near;  a  superl. 
form  ixovci  p7'0pe,  near. 

reproach.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  rep7'ocher,  to 
reproach.  Cf.  Span.  rep7'0char,  Prov.  7'e- 
p7'opchar,  to  reproach  ;  answering  to  a  Low 
L.  rep7Vpiare'^ ,  not  found,  to  bring  near 
to,  impute  to,  reproach.  —  L.  re-,  again ; 
propi-us,  nearer,  comp,  of  p7'0pe,  near.  (A 
translation  of  L.  obicere  {objice7'e),  to 
bring  near  or  cast  before  one,  to  re¬ 
proach.) 
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Propitious,  favourable.  (L.)  L.  pro- 
pitius^  favourable.  Prob.  a  term  in  augury, 
with  the  sense  ‘flying  forwards.’ —  L,,  pro, 
forward  ;  pctere,  to  seek,  orig.'  to  fly.  See 
Petition.  Der.  propitiate,  from  pp.  of  L. 
propitiare,  to  render  propitious. 
Proportion ;  see  Part. 

Propose  ;  see  Pose  (i). 

Proposition,  Propound;  see  Posi¬ 
tion. 

Propriety ;  see  Proper. 

Prorogue  ;  see  Rogation. 

Pros-,  towards.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Trpo?,  to¬ 
wards;  fuller  form  irpoTi,  extended  from 
77/30,  before.  +  Skt.  prati,  towards,  from 
pra,  before.  See  Pro-. 

Proscenium ;  see  Scene. 

Proscribe ;  see  Scribe. 

Prose ;  see  Verse. 

Prosecute ;  see  Sequence. 

Proselyte,  a  convert.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.) 
O.  F.  pros  elite.  —  L.  proselytum,  acc.  of 
prose lytus.’^Gk.  Trpoar^kvTos,  one  who  has 
come  to  a  place,  a  stranger,  a  convert 
to  Judaism ;  Acts,  ii.  lo.  —  Gk.  irpoaep- 
Xopai^  I  approach,  2  aor.  TTpoorjXOov 
{  =  7rpoarj\vOov).^Gk.  npos,  to;  €pxopLai,  I 
come. 

Prosody ;  see  Ode. 

Prosopopoeia,  personification.  (L.  — 
Gk.)  L.  prosopop(Bia.  •^Gk.  irpocwTroTroiia 
personification.  —  Gk.  TTpoaoJiroTroteLv,  to  per¬ 
sonify.  —  Gk.  TTpoaoj-ao-v,  a  face,  a  person  ; 
-jToieiv,  to  make.  Upoaconov  is  from  irpos, 
towards,  and  wtt-,  stem  of  wips,  face,  appear¬ 
ance.  See  Pros-,  Optic,  and  Poem, 
Prospect ;  see  Species. 

Prosperous ;  see  Desperate. 
Prostitute ;  see  State. 

Prostrate ;  see  Stratum. 

Protean.  (L.  —  Gk.)  From  1^.  Prote-us, 
a  sea-god  who  often  changed  his  form. — 
Gk.  npouT€vs,  a  sea-god. 

Protect ;  see  Tegument. 

Protest ;  see  Testament. 
Prothalamium.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Late  L. 
prothalamiiun  *.  —  Gk.  irpodaXapnov  *,  a 
song  written  before  a  marriage  ;  a  coined 
word.  —  Gk.  Trpo,  before  ;  OdXapLos,  a  bed¬ 
room,  bride-chamber.  Coined  to  accom¬ 
pany  Epithalamitim,  q.  v. 

Protocol,  the  first  draught  of  a  docu¬ 
ment.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  protocole,  ‘  the 
first  draught  or  copy  of  a  deed.  —  Low  L. 
protocollui7i.  —  Late  Gk.  TrpajTOKoWov,  ex¬ 
plained  by  Scheler  to  mean  orig.  a  first 
leaf,  glued  on  to  MSS.,  in  order  to  register 


by  whom  the  MS.  was  written,  &c.  By  a 
decree  of  Justinian,  certain  MSS.  were"  to 
be  thus  accompanied  by  a  fly-leaf.  It 
means  ‘  first  glued  on,’  i.  e.  fastened  on  at 
the  beginning.  -  Gk.  npuTo-s,  first ;  KoXXav, 
to  glue,  from  KoXXa,  glue.  HpcDroj  is  a 
super!,  form  from  Trpo,  before ;  see  Pro-. 

protomartyr.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  F.pro- 
tomaj'tyre.  —  Late  F.protoinartyr.  —  Gk.  npcu- 
r6p.apTvp,  lit.  '  first  martyr.’  —  Gk.  npatTos, 
first  (above) ;  fiapTvp,  a  martyr ;  see 
Martyr. 

prototype.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  F.  proto¬ 
type,  acc.  prototypum.  •^Gk.  ttputotv- 
TTov,  a  prototype,  neut.  of  irpcuroTviros,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  first  form.-Gk.  irpwTo-s, 
first  (above)  ;  tvttos,  a  type  ;  see  Type, 
Protract ;  see  Trace  (i). 

Protrude  ;  see  Intrude. 

Protuberant ;  see  Tuber. 

Proud.  (E.)  M.  E.  prud,  later  proud  \ 
older  form  prut.  A.  S.  prut,  proud ; 
whence  the  loti. prtifSr,  proud,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  borrowed.  Cf.  Dan.  prud, 
stately. 

pride.  (E.)  M.  E.  pride,  prude.  A.  S. 
p7yte,  pride  ;  regularly  formed  (by  the 
usual  change  from  u  to  y)  from  A.S.  priit, 
proud. 

Prove  ;  see  Probable. 

Provender ;  see  Habit. 

Proverb ;  see  Verb. 

Provide ;  see  Vision. 

Province.  (F.-L.)  F.  province. 
prouincia,  a  territory,  conquest.  (Of  doubt¬ 
ful  origin.) 

Provision;  see  Vision. 

Provoke ;  see  Vocal. 

Provost ;  see  Position. 

Prow,  front  part  of  a  ship.  (F.-L.- 
Gk.)  G.F.  proue  (F.  proue),  prow.  Cf. 
Ital.  prua,  proda.  —  L.  prd^'a,  a  prow  ;  the 
2nd  r  disappearing  to  avoid  the  double 
trill. —  Gk.  TTpcvpa  (for  npcui-pa),  the  prow.— 
Gk.  TTpcui,  in  front  (usually  early),  an  old 
locative  form  allied  to  Trpo-,  before.  See 
Pro-. 

Prowess,  bravery.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E. 
prowes,  prtiesse.  —  O.  F.  prouesse,  prowess  ; 
formed  with  suffix  -esse  ( =  L.  -itia)  from 
O.  F.  prou  (F.  preux),  valiant,  p.  Etym. 
disputed  ;  we  also  find  O.  F. prod, prud,  ftm. 
prode,  prude  ;  Prov.  proz,  Fial.prode.  Also 
O.  F.  prou,  sb.,  advantage,  whence  M.  E. 
prow,  advantage.  Although  O.  F.  prod 
was  used  to  translate  L.  probus,  the  spell¬ 
ing  with  d  shews  there  is  no  connection. 


PROWL. 

y.  Scheler  explains  it  from  L.  prod-^  as 
occurring  in  prod-esse,  to  benefit ;  so  that 
prod  was  taken  to  mean  ‘for  the  benefit 
of ;  ’  and  w’e  even  find  F.  prou  used  as  an 
adverb,  as  in  prou,  ‘  much,  greatly,  enough;  ’ 
Cot.  Prod  is  an  ablative  form  of  pro, 
before  ;  and  is  the  same  as  L.  p7'd,  for. 

prude,  a  woman  of  affected  modesty. 
(F.  —  L.)  F.  prude,  preude,  orig.  in  a 
good  sense,  chaste ;  fern,  of  F.  preux,  O.  F. 
prou,  excellent  (above). 

Prowl.  (C.  ?)  M.  E.  prollen,  to  search 
after  continually.  ‘  I  prolle,  I  go  here  and 
there  to  seke  a  thyng ;  *  Palsgrave.  I  take 
it  to  stand  for  prokle  *  or  proggle  *,  a  fre¬ 
quentative  form  from  proke,  to  thrust  or 
poke,  progue,  to  go  a-begging.  See  proke, 
prolle  in  Halliwell ;  prog,  progue,  prowl  in 
Todd’s  Johnson  and  Nares.  Prob.  from 
W.  procio,  to  thrust,  stab,  poke,  confused 
with  L.  procare,  to  ask  ;  we  also  find  M.  E. 
prokken,  to  demand,  Swed.  pracka,  to  go 
begging,  G.  prachern,  to  beg  ;  also  vulgar 
E.  prog,  provisions,  i.e.  that  which  is  got 
hy  progging  or  searching  or  begging  about. 
All  these  words  are  somewhat  obscure. 
^  Certainly  not  allied  to  L.  prceda,  F. 
proie,  which  became  prey  in  English, 

Proximity ;  see  Propinquity. 

Proxy;  see  Cure. 

Prude  ;  see  Prowess. 

Prudent ;  see  Vision. 

Prune  (i),  to  trim  trees.  (F.  ?  — L.  ?) 
Very  difficult.  M.  E.  proinen,  prunen,  to 
dress  oneself  up  smartly,  trim  ;  Gascoigne 
has  proyne,  to  prune  off  shoots.  Prob. 
from  a  provincial  form  of  F.  provigner 
(also  spelt  preugner,  progner,  Littre),  ‘to 
plant  or  set  a  stocke,  staulke,  slip,  or 
sucker,’  Cot. ;  hence  the  sense  to  clear  off 
or  to  trim  off  suckers,  stalks,  &c.  This 
verb  is  from  F.  provin,  O.  F.  pj'ovain,  a 
sucker. —  L.  propagineni,  acc.  of  propago, 
a  layer,  a  sucker.  See  propagate,  s.  v. 
Pact. 

Prune  (2),  a  plum.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  F. 
prune. prunum.’^QtV..  irpovvov,  shorter 
form  of  npovfjivov,  a  plum. 

plum.  (L.  —  Gk.)  A.  S.  pldme,  a  plum ; 
formed  (by  change  of  r  to  1)  from  L. 
prunum  (above). 

prunella,  prunello,  a  strong  woollen 
stuff,  orig.  of  a  dark  zoiovx .  (F.  —  L.  — Gk.) 
Y .prunelle,  a  sloe  ;  (with  ref.  to  the  colour); 
yNhence prunella  is  a  Latinised  form.  Dimin. 
of  F.  prune  (above). 

Prurient.  (L.)  L.  prurient-^  stem  of 
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pres.  pt.  of  prurire,  to  itch,  orig.  to  bum. 
Allied  to  E.  Freeze. 

Pry ;  see  Peer  (2). 

Psalm.  (L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  psalm,  for¬ 
merly  sahn.  A.  S.  sealm.  —  L.  psalmus.  — 
Gk.  iJ/aXjJLos,  a  touching,  twitching  the 
strings  of  a  harp  ;  also  a  song,  psalm.  — 
Gk.  i/^d\Xeiv,  to  touch,  twitch,  twang  a  harp. 
Cf.  dcfTraipHV,  to  pant,  Skt.  sphur,  to 
tremble,  throb.  w  SPAR.)  Der.  psalm¬ 
ody,  Y .  psalmodie,  Y.  psahnodia,  G^.ipaXp- 
cpbia,  a  singing  to  the  harp,  from  ddrj,  a 
song;  see  Ode. 

psaltery,  a  stringed  instrument.  (F. — 
L.  —  Gk.)  O.Y .  psalterie  (12th  cent.)  — L. 
psalte7'iu7n.  —  Gk.  ipaXTrjpLov,  a  kind  of  harp. 

—  Gk.  xpaXrrjp,  a  harper.  —  Gk.  xpdX-X^iv,  to 
twang  a  harp  ;  with  suffix  -rrjp  of  the  agent. 
Der.  psalter,  O.  F.  psaltier,  a  book  of 
psalms,  L.  psalteriuin,  (i)  a  psaltery,  (2) 
a  psalter. 

Pseudonym.  (F.  —  Gk.)  F.  psetido- 
ny7fie  (1772).  —  Gk.^€u5a;i/u;uo?,  adj.,  called 
by  a  false  name.  —  Gk.  i//€vdo-s,  falsehood 
(ip€vbr]s,  false)  ;  ovvpa,  a  name  ;  (cu  =  oo). 

Pshaw,  interjection.  (E.)  An  imitative 
word  ;  cf.  pish,  pooh. 

Psychical,  pertaining  to  the  soul.  (L. 

—  Gk.)  From  L.  psychicus.  —  Gk.  ipvxif^os, 
belonging  to  the  soul  or  life.  — Gk.  ipvxv, 
soul,  life,  orig.  breath. —  Gk.  ipvx^LV,  to 
blow.  Cf.  Skt.  phut,  the  sound  of  blowing. 
(V  SPU.) 

metempsychosis,  transmigration  of 
souls.  (Gk.)  Gk.  peT^pLpvxdxTis.^  Gli.  p,€- 
Tfpipvxooj,  I  make  the  soul  pass  from  one 
body  to  another.  —  Gk.  per-d,  denoting 
‘change’;  kp-,  for  kv,  in,  into;  ipox-v^  the 
soul. 

psychology.  (Gk.)  Gk.  pvxo-,  for 
pvxv,  soul,  life ;  -Xoy'ia,  from  Xoyos,  a  dis¬ 
course,  from  Xky€iv,  to  speak. 
Ptarmigan,  a  bird.  (Gael.)  Gael. 
tarmachan ;  Irish  tar77iocha7t. 

Puberty.  (F.  — L.)  F.  puherte,  youth. 

—  L.  pubertate77i,  acc.  of  pube7'tas,  age  of 

maturity.  —  L.  the  signs  of  manhood, 

hair.  Allied  to  pu-pus,  pu-er,  a  boy. 
(.y^  PU.)  Der.  pubesce7ice,  sb.  due  to 
pubesce7it-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  pubescere,  to 
arrive  at  puberty. 

Public,  Publican  ;  see  Popular. 
Publication,  Publish ;  see  Popular. 
Puce,  the  name  of  a  colour.  (F.  — L.) 
Lit.  ‘  flea-colour.’  —  F.  puce,  a  flea  ;  couleur 
puce,  puce  ;  O.  F.  pulce.  —  L.  pulice77i,  acc. 
of  pulex,  a  flea.  ^  Not  the  same  as  puke. 
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which  (as  meaning  a  colour)  remains  un¬ 
explained. 

Puck.  (C.)  M.  E.  potike.'^\TV^  puca, 
an  elf,  sprite  ;  W.  pwca,  pwci. pilki, 
an  imp  ;  G.  sptik,  a  hobgoblin. 

pug,  a  monkey,  a  kind  of  dog.  (C.) 
Orig.  an  imp,  or  little  demon  (Ben  Jonson). 
Weakened  form  of  puck  above,  ‘  A  pug- 
dog\%  a  dog  with  a  short  monkey-like  face 
Wedgwood.  And  see  Bug. 

Pucker  ;  see  Poke  (i). 

Pudding ;  see  Pad. 

Puddle  (i),  a  small  dirty  pool.  (C.) 
M.  E.  podel.  Prob.  for  plodel  *,  like  E. 
bubble  for  blubble.  —  Irish  plodach,  puddle, 
mire,  plodan,  a  small  pool,  Gael,  plodan,  a 
small  pool.  All  from  Irish  and  Gdidl.plod, 
a  pool,  standing  water,  orig.  ‘  flooded  water.’ 
Cf.  Flood,  Plod. 

puddle  (2),  to  make  thick  or  muddy.  (C.) 
From  the  sb.  above.  Cf.  Irish  and  Gael. 
ploda7iachd,  paddling  in  water,  from  plodan, 
a  small  pool. 

Puerile.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  pueril  (i6th  cent.). 

—  L.  ptm'ilis,  boyish.  —  L.  puer,  a  boy. 
(v^PU.) 

puerperal,  relating  to  child-birth.  (L.) 
P'rom  L.  puopera,  fern,  adj.,  bearing  a 
child.  —  L.  puer,  child  ;  parere,  to  bear ; 
see  Parent. 

Puff,  to  blow.  (E.)  M.  E.  puffejt ;  of 
imitative  origin. -f-G. to  puff,  pop, 
Dan.  puffe,  to  pop,  Swed.  puffa,  to  crack, 
push ;  \\^.p'wff,  a  puff.  Allied  to  Pop,  Pooh. 

puffin,  a  bird.  (E.)  From  its  puffed 
out  appearance,  or  from  its  swelling  beak. 
Pug ;  see  Puck. 

Pugilism.  (L.)  From  L.  pugiU  a  boxer. 
Allied  to  L.  pugfius,  Gk.  irvy-^rj,  the  fist ; 
and  to  E.  Fist. 

impugn.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  impugner.  —  L. 
impug7iare,  to  fight  against.  — L.  im-  (ff?r 
hi),  against ;  pugnai'e,  to  fight,  from  pug- 
nus,  a  fist. 

Oppugn,  to  resist.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  op- 
pugner.  —  L.  oppugnare.  —  L.  op~  {pb), 
against ;  puguare,  to  fight  (above). 

poniard.  (F.  —  L.  ;  with  G.  suffx.)  F. 
poignard,  a  dagger.  —  Y.poing  (O.  Y.poign), 
the  fist ;  with  suffix -ard  =  G.  hart  (lit.  hard). 
(So  also  Ital.  pugnale,  a  poniard,  from 
pugno,  fist ;  Span,  puhal,  a  poniard,  from 
puho,  fist,  handful,  hilt.)  —  L.  pugnus,  fist. 

pugnacious.  (L.)  Coined  from  L. 
pugnaci-,  crude  form  of  pugnax,  combative. 

—  L.  pugnare,  to  fight.  —  L.  pugnus,  the 
fist. 
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repugnant.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  repugnant, 
pres.  pt.  of  repugner,  ^  to  repugne,  thwart ;  * 
Cot.  — L.  re-pugnare,  to  fight  against. 

Puisne  ;  see  Post. 

Puissant ;  see  Potent. 

Puke,  to  vomit.  (E.  ?)  Prob.  for  spuke  *, 
or  spewk  *,  an  extended  form  of  spew.  Cf. 
G.  spucken,  to  spit. 

Pule,  to  chirp,  to  whimper.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
piauler,  ‘  to  cheep  as  a  young  bird,  to  pule 
or  howle  Cot.  Cf.  Itul. pigolare,  to  chirp, 
moan.  Imitative  words ;  allied  to  L.  pipi~ 
lare,  pipai'e,  to  chirp  ;  see  Pipe. 

Pull.  (E.)  pullen\  A.S.pullian, 

to  pull,  pluck. -f- Low  G.  pulen,  to  pick, 
pinch,  pull,  pluck,  tear.  Perhaps  allied 
(with  loss  of  initial  s'),  to  Y.  pellere.  See 
Pulsate. 

Pullet  ;  see  Pool  (2). 

Pulley.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  poUue  (== 
polivl,  riming  with  drive),  Ch.  ;  also 
poleyne,  Prompt.  Parv.  The  latter  form  is 
from  Y .poulain,  *  a  foie,  a  colt,  also  the  rope 
wherewith  wine  is  let  down  into  a  seller 
[cellar],  a  pulley-rope;’  Cot. —  Low  Y.puU 
lanus,  a  colt.  ^  Y.  pullus,  a  young  animal; 
see  pullet,  s.  v.  Pool  (2).  So  also  Y. pulley 
answers  to  mod.  F.  poulie.  (3.  The  trans¬ 
ference  of  sense  causes  no  difficulty  ;  thus  F. 
poutre,  a  filly,  also  means  a  beam,  and  F. 
chevre,  a  goat,  also  means  a  kind  of  crane ; 
the  names  of  animals  are  applied  to  contriv¬ 
ances  for  exerting  force.  Cf.  also  Low  L. 
polanus,  a  pulley  or  pulley-rope,  also  a 
kind  of  sledge.  ^  Diez  derives  E.  pulley 
from  F.  poulie,  and  then,  conversely,  F. 
poulie.  from  E.  pull.  This  is  very  unlikely ; 
there  is  nothing  to  connect  pulley  with  pull ; 
and  indeed,  the  old  spellings  {poleyn,  a 
pulley,  pullen,  to  pull)  separate  the  words 
from  each  other. 

Pulmonary ;  see  Pneumatic. 

Pulp.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  pulpe.  —  L.  pulpa, 
pulp  of  fruit,  pith. 

Pulpit.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  pulpite.  —  L. 
pulpitum,  a  scaffold,  stage  for  actors. 

Pulsate,  to  throb.  (L.)  From  pp.  of 
L.  pulsare,  to  throb,  beat ;  frequent,  form 
of  pellere  (pp.  pulsus),  to  drive.  Cf.  Skt. 
sphar,  sphur,  to  throb,  {y/  SPAR.) 

appeal.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  appelen, 
apelen.  —  O.  F.  ' apeler.^Y.  appellare,  to 
address,  call  upon ;  intensive  form  of  ap- 
pellere,  to  drive  to,  incline  towards.  — L. 
ap-  {ad),  to  ;  pellei'e,  to  drive. 

appellant.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  appellant, 
pres.  pt.  of  appeller,  to  call  upon,  ap- 
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peal ;  also  spelt  appeler.  —  L.  appellare 
(above). 

compel.  (L.)  L.  co7n-pellere,  to  compel, 
lit.  to  drive  together.  Der.  compuls-io^i^ 
from  pp.  compuls-us, 

dispel.  (L.)  L.  dis-pellere,  to  drive 
away,  disperse. 

expel.  (L.)  L.  ex~pellere,  to  drive  out. 
Der.  expulsion,  O.  F.  expulsion,  L.  acc.  ex- 
pulsionem,  from  pp.  expuls-us. 

impel.  (L.)  L.  im-pellere,  to  urge  on. 
Der.  impulse,  from  pp.  hnpulsus. 

interpellation.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  inter¬ 
pellation.  —  L.  acc.  hiterpellationem.  —  L. 
interpellatus ,  pp.  of  interpellare,  to  drive 
between,  to  hinder,  interrupt.  —  L.  inter, 
between  ;  pellere,  to  drive. 

peal,  a  loud  sound,  chime  of  bells,  noise 
of  a  trumpet.  (F.  —  L.)  A  shortened  form 
of  appeal,  O.  F.  apel,  appel ;  Cot.  gives 
appel,  pi.  appeaux,  'chimes.’  Note  also 
M.  E.  apel,  an  old  term  in  hunting  music 
(H  alii  well)  ;  this  we  now  call  a  peal.  The 
prefix  a-  was  prob.  mistaken  for  the  E. 
indef.  article.  The  O.  F.  apel  is  from  O.  F. 
apeler,  verb  ;  see  appeal  (above). 

pelt  (i),  to  throw,  cast.  (L.)  M.  E. 
pelten,  also  pilten,  pulten,  to  thrust,  cast. 
The  forms  pilten,  pulten,  answer  to  an 
A.  S.  form  pyltan  *,  not  found,  but  it  must 
have  been  in  use.  —  L.  pultare,  to  beat, 
strike,  knock  ;  the  L.  u  being  represented 
by  A.  S.  y,  precisely  as  in  A.  S.  pyt  for  L. 
puteus  (E.  pit).  Pultare  (like  pulsare)  is 
an  iterative  form  of  pellere,  to  drive. 

propel,  to  urge  forward.  (L.)  L.  pro- 
pellere,  to  drive  forward.  ’Dev. propuls-ioft, 
from  proptdsus. 

pulse  (i),  a  throb.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.pouls, 
'the  pulse ;  ’  Cot.  —  Y.pulsum,  acc.  of  pulsus, 
the  beating  of  the  pulse.  —  L.  pulsus,  pp.  of 
pellere. 

pursy,  short-winded.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
purcy,  also  purcyf  (Palsgrave).  —  O.  ¥. 
pourcif  (Palsgrave),  variant  of  poulsif, 
'pursie,  short-winded,’  Cot.  — O.  ¥ . poulser, 
F.  pousser,  to  push,  also  to  gasp  for  breath  ; 
see  push  (below). 

push.  (Pk  — L.)  yi.Y.  possen,  pussen.~^ 
O.  F.  pousser,  poulser,  to  push,  thrust.  —  L. 
pulsare,  to  beat,  thrust,  frequent,  of  pellere, 
to  drive. 

repeal.  (F.  —  L.)  Altered  from  O.  F. 
rapeler,  F.  rappeler,  to  repeal.  —  O.  F.  re- 
(L.  re-)  ;  apeler,  later  appeler,  to  ap¬ 
peal.  See  appeal  (above).  Repeal  =  re~ 
appeaU 
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repel.  (L.)  L.  re-pellere,  to  drive  back. 
Der.  repulse,  from  pp.  repulsus. 

Pulse  (i),  a  '  throb,  vibration  ;  see 
Pulsate. 

Pulse  (2),  grain  or  seed  of  beans,  pease, 
&c.  (L.)  M.  E.  puls.  Y.puls,  a  thick  pap 
or  pottage  made  of  meal,  pulse,  &c.  (hence 
applied  to  the  pulse  itself).  Der.  poultice, 
q.  v. 

Pulverise.  (F.  — L.)  ¥  .pulverizer  \  Cot. 
—  Late  ¥,.  puluerizare,  to  reduce  to  dust, 
L.  puluerare,  the  ^2xnQ.^¥,.  puluer-  stem 
of  puluis,  dust.  (Prob.  allied  to  pul-sus, 
pp.  oi pellere,  to  drive  about.) 

powder.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  poudre.  —  F. 
poudre,  O.  F.  poldre,  puldre.  Pbrmed  with 
excrescent  d  from  L.  puluerem,  acc.  of 
puluis,  dust. 

Puma,  a  quadruped.  (Peruvian.)  Peruv. 
puma. 

Pumice  ;  see  Spume. 

Pummel,  the  same  as  pom7nel ;  see 
Pomade. 

Pump  (i),  a  machine  for  raising  water. 
(F.  —  Teut.  —  L.)  M.  E.  pumpe.  —  ¥.po7npe. 
^Qx.  pumpe,  also  spelt  plumpe,  which  is 
the  older  and  fuller  form.  Cf.  prov.  G. 
plumpen,  to  pump.  p.  The  G.  plu7}ipen  also 
means  to  plump,  fall  plump,  move  suddenly 
and  violently,  from  the  plunging  action  of 
the  piston.  It  is  therefore  allied  to  E. 
Plump  (2),  and  to  Plumb,  and  is  ulti¬ 
mately  of  Latin  origin.  *y.  We  even  find 
prov.  ¥. plump,  to  pump.  Com.  plumpy,  to 
pump  ;  cf.  F.  plo77iber,  to  sound  with  a 
plummet ;  and  cf.  Plunge.  We  also  find 
Du.  po7np,  Swed.  pu7np,  Dan.  po77ipe,  Russ. 
po77ipa,  a  pump,  all  borrowed  words ;  and 
(the  weakened  forms)  Span,  and  Port. 
bomba,  a  pump. 

Pump  (2),  a  thin-soled  shoe  ;  see  Pomp. 

Pumpion,  Pumpkin,  a  kind  of  gourd. 
(F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  The  old  forms  are  pum¬ 
pion  and  po77ipon.  —  F.  po77ipon,  '  a  pumpion 
or  melon  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  pep07te77i,  acc.  of  pepo, 
a  large  melon.  —  Gk.  Trerrcvy,  a  kind  of  melon, 
eaten  quite  ripe.  —  Gk.  tt€tt6jv,  mellow,  from 
TT€Tr-T€iv,  to  ripen ;  see  Cook.  ^  The  in¬ 
sertion  of  7n  before  p  causes  no  difficulty. 

Pun;  see  Pound  (3). 

Punch  (i),  to  perforate;  see  Pungent. 

Punch  (2),  to  beat;  see  punish,  s.  v. 
Pain. 

Punch  (3),  a  beverage.  (Hindi. —  Skt.) 
So  called  from  consisting  of  five  ingredients, 
spirit,  water,  lemon-juice,  sugar,  spice  ;  in¬ 
troduced  from  India,  by  way  of  Goa ;  men- 
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tioned  a.d.  1669.  — Hindi five.  —  Skt. 
paficha^i,  five.  See  Five.  ^  The  Hindi 
and  Skt.  short  a  is  pronounced  like  E.  u 
in  mud ;  it  occurs  again  in  pundit. 

Punch.  (4),  a  short,  hump-backed  fellow 
in  a  puppet-show.  (Ital.  —  L.)  A  contraction 
for  Punchinello^  which  occurs  a.d.  1666 
(Nares).  This  is  a  corruption  of  Ital. 
cinello  (by  the  change  of  /  to  the  Ital. 
ci  being  sounded  as  E.  chi),  Pulcinello  is 
the  droll  clown  in  Neapolitan  comedy;  we 
also  find  Ital.  pulchtella^  ‘  punch,  buffoon,’ 
Meadows.  A  dimin.  form  of  Ital.  pulcino, 
a  young  chicken ;  cf.  pulcella^  a  young 
girl ;  from  L.  pullus^  the  young  of  any 
animal,  allied  to  puer^  a  boy.  See  Pullet. 
The  lit.  sense  of  pulcinello  is  little  chicken  ; 
thence,  a  little  boy,  a  puppet.  ^  Confused 
with  prov.  E.  punchy  short,  fat,  which  is 
allied  to  Bunch.  Judy  is  for  Judith ^  once 
a  common  name. 

Puncheon  (i),  a  punch,  for  perforating ; 
see  Pungent. 

Puncheon  (2),  a  cask.  (F.  — L.  ?)  From 
O.  F.  poinson,  ‘  a  bodkin,  also  a  puncheon 
[steel  tool],  also  a  stamp,  mark,  print,  or 
seale  ;  also,  a  wine-vessell ;  ’  Cot.  This  is 
a  difficult  word  ;  but  I  conclude  that  the 
O.  Y.  poinson  {¥ .  poingon')  remains  the  same 
word  in  all  its  senses,  and  that  the  cask 
was  named  from  the  ‘  mark,  print,  or  seale  ’ 
upon  it,  which  was  made  with  a  puncheon 
or  stamp.  See  puncheon  (i),  s.  v.  Pun¬ 
gent.  ^  So  also  hogshead  =  oxhead,  a 
stamped  mark.  Ital.  punzo7ie  means  both 
puncheon  or  bodkin,  and  puncheon  or  wine- 
vessel. 

Punchinello  ;  see  Punch  (4). 
Punctate,  Puntilio  ;  see  Pungent. 
Punctual,  Punctuate,  Puncture ; 
see  Pungent. 

Pundit,  a  learned  man.  (Skt.)  Skt. 
pandita  (with  cerebral  nd),  adj.,  learned, 
sb.,  a  wise  man,  scholar.  —  Skt. /and,  to 
heap  up  or  together.  See  Punch  (3). 

Pungent.  (L.)  L.  pmtgent-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  puiigere,  to  prick,  pt.  t.  pu~ 
pug-i,  pujicttis.  (Base  PUG,  PUK.) 

appoint.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  apomten.  — 
O.  F.  apointer,  to  prepare,  arrange,  settle. 
—  Low  L.  appunctare,  to  repair,  appoint, 
settle  a  dispute  ;  Ducange.  —  L.  ap-  {ad)  ; 
I.ow  L.  pu7tctare,  to  mark  by  a  point,  from 
Low  L.  puncta,  a  prick,  fern,  of  ptmctus^ 
pp. ;  see  point  (below).  Der.  disappoint, 
counterpoint,  the  composing  of  music 
in  parts.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  co7it7'epoinct,  ‘  a 


ground  or  plain  song,  in  music ;  ’  Cot. 
The  lit.  sense  is  point  agamst  pomt,  from 
the  points  or  dots  which  represented  musical 
notes,  and  were  placed  on  staves  over  or 
against  each  other  in  compositions  in  two 
or  more  parts.  —  F.  contre,  against ;  pomty 
a  point ;  see  point  (below). 

compunction,  remorse.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
co7npunction.  —  Low  L.  acc.  co77ipunctio7ie77i. 

—  L.  co7npU7tctus^  pp.  of  co77ipungi^  to  feel 
remorse,  pass,  of  co7npungere,  to  prick.— 
L.  C0771-  {cu7n) ;  pungere^  to  prick. 

expunge.  (L.)  L.  ex-pungere,  to  prick 
out,  blot  out.  In  MSS.,  expunction  of  a 
word  is  denoted  by  dots  U7ider  it.  Der. 
expunct-ion. 

poignant.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  poignant, 
stinging,  pres.  part,  of poindre^  to  prick.  — 
Y.  pungere,  to  prick. 

point.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  point.  —  F. 
point,  pomct,  a  point,  prick.  —  L.  pu7ictu7n  ; 
orig.  neut.  of  pu7ictus,  pp.  of  pungere,  to 
prick. 

pounce  (i),  to  seize  with  the  claws. 
(F.  —  L.)  Orig.  a  term  in  hawking;  a 
hawk’s  claws  were  termed  pounces.  A 
pounce  is  also  a  punch  or  stamp  (Nares)  ; 
z.  pou7tson  ox  pU7tsoun  was  a  dagger  (Bar¬ 
bour).  Formed  as  if  from  an  O.  F.  verb 
poncer"^,  to  pierce,  not  recorded,  though 
we  find  puncha7%  to  pierce,  and  the 

sb.  puncha,  a  prickle  (the  exact  equivalent 
of  Y.  pounce,  a  hawk’s  talon).  The  Span. 
punchar  answers  to  a  Low  L.  punctiare 
not  found,  but  regularly  formed  from  L. 
pu7ictus,  pp.  of  pungere. 

punch  (i),  to  perforate.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
pimchen,  to  prick ;  which  seems  to  have 
been  coined  from  the  'do. punchion,  pu7tcho7t, 
punsoun,  a  dagger,  awl.  See  below. 

puncheon  (i),  a  punch  or  awl.  (F.— 
L.)  M.  E.  punchon,  punsoun.  —  O.  F. 
poinson,  ‘a  bodkin,  also  a  puncheon,  a 
stamp,’  &c. ;  Cot.  Cf.  Span,  punzon,  a 
punch,  ItzX.  punzone,  a  punch,  bodkin,  also 
a  wine-barrel.  —  L.  punctio7ieni,  acc.  of 
punctio,  a  pricking,  puncture.  The  gender 
of  this  word  was  changed  from  fern,  to 
masc.,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  sense 
was  changed  from  ^pricking’  to  ‘  pricker.’ 

—  L.  pu7ictus,  pp.  of  punge7'e,  to  prick  See 
also  Puncheon  (2). 

punctate,  punctured.  (L.)  Coined 
from  L.  punct-U7n,  a  print ;  with  suffix  -aU 
(L.  -atus). 

punctilio.  (Span.  —  L.)  Span,  pun^ 
tillo,  a  nice  point  of  honour ;  dimin.  of 
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punfOj  a  point.  —  L.  punctum^  a  point ;  see 
point  (above). 

punctual.  (F.  —  L.)  Y .  ponctuel,  ‘  punc¬ 
tual!  ;  ’  Cot.  <—  Low  L.  punctualis.  —  L. 
pimctu-m,  a  point ;  see  point  (above). 

punctuate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  Low  L. 
punctuare^  to  determine,  define.  —  L. 
tu-m,  a  point  (above). 

puncture.  (L.)  Y.  punctura,  a  prick. 

—  L.  punctus,  pp.  of  pungere^  to  prick, 
punt  (2),  to  play  at  a  game  at  cards 

called  basset.  (F.  —  Span.  —  L.)  Y.ponte, 
a  punt,  a  punter,  pouter,  to  punt.  —  Span. 
punto,  a  point,  also  a  pip  at  cards.  —  L. 
punctum,  a  point. 

Punish ;  see  Pain. 

Punkah,  a  large  fan.  (Hindi.  —  Skt.) 
Hind,  pankhd,  a  fan  ;  allied  to  pankha,  a 
wing,  feather,  paksha,  a  wing.  Allied  to 
Skt.  paksha,  a  wing.  Cf.  Pers.  pankan^  a 
sieve,  a  fan. 

Punt  (i),  a  flat-bottomed  boat;  see 
Pontiff. 

Punt  (2),  to  play  at  basset ;  see  Pungent. 
Puny ;  see  Post-. 

Pupa,  a  chrysalis.  (L.)  L.  pupa,  a  girl, 
doll,  puppet  (hence,  undeveloped  insect). 
P'em.  of  pupus,  a  boy ;  allied  to  putus^ 
puer,  a  boy.  (y'  PU.) 

pupil  (i),  a  scholar,  ward.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  pupile,  F.  pupille  (masc.).  —  L. 
pupillum,  acc.  of  pupillus,  an  orphan-boy, 
ward  ;  dimin.  oi pupus,  a  boy  (above). 

pupil  (2),  the  central  spot  of  the  eye. 
(F.  —  L.)  F.  ptipille  (fern.).  — 1>.  pupilla,  a 
little  girl,  also  pupil  (name  due  to  the 
small  images  seen  in  the  pupil).  Fern,  of 
pupillus  (above). 

puppet.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  popet.  —  O.  F. 
poupette,  ‘  a  little  baby,  puppet ;  ’  Cot. 
Dimin.  of  L.  pupa  ;  see  Pupa  (above), 
puppy,  (i)  a  whelp;  (2)  a  dandy.  (F. 

—  L.)  1.  F.  poupee,  ‘  a  baby,  a  puppet ;  ’ 

Cot.  Here  ‘baby’  really  means  ‘doll,’ 
but  it  is  clear  that,  in  E.,  the  term  was 
applied  to  the  young  of  an  animal,  esp.  of 
a  dog.  The  F.  poupee  (as  ii=L..  pupata^) 
is  a  derivative  of  L.  pupa  ;  see  Pupa 
(above).  2.  In  the  sense  of  ‘dandy,’ 
puppy  represents  O.  F.  poupin,  popiu, 
spruce,  trim  (as  if  =L..pupinus^) ;  from  the 
same  source.  'Dev.pup,  short  for  puppy. 

Pur-,  prefix.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  pur-,  F. 
pour-,  Y .  pour,  for;  a  curious  variation  of 
L.  pro,  for.  Thus  pur-  and  pro-  are 
equivalent ;  and  pur  -  vey,  p7'0  -  vide  are 
doublets. 
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Purblind.  (F.  —  L.  and  E.)  Orig.  pure- 
blind,  i.  e.  wholly  blind,  M.  E.  pur  blmd, 
Rob.  of  Glouc.  p.  376.  See  Pure  and 
Blind.  It  afterwards  came  to  mean 
partly  blind,  prob.  through  confusion  with 
the  verb  to  pore,  as  Sir  T.  Elyot  writes 
pore  -  blind.  (Similarly  parboil,  to  boil 
thoroughly,  came  to  mean  to  boil  partially.) 
Fure  =  vf]io\\y,  Tw.  Nt.,  v.  86. 

Purchase ;  see  Capacious. 

Pure.  (F.  — L.)  F.  pur,  masc.,  pure, 
fern,,  -puro.^lj.  purus,  pure.  Cf.  Skt.//f, 
to  purify.  (y'PU.) 

expurgate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
expurgare,  to  purify  thoroughly.  —  L.  ex, 
thoroughly ;  pujgare,  to  purge,  purify ; 
see  purge  (below). 

purge.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  purger.  —  L. 
purgare,  to  purify.  Y.  puigare=pur-iga7'e 
(Plautus).  —  Y.pur-us,  pure  ;  agere,  to  make. 

purify.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  purifier.  —  L. 
purificare,  to  make  pure.  —  L.  puri-,  for 
purus,  pure;  facere,  to  make.  Der. 
purific-at-ion. 

puritan.  (L.)  A  barbarous  word,  to 
designate  one  who  aimed  at  great  purity 
of  life ;  see  below. 

purity.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  puretee.^Y. 
purete,  ‘  purity ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  acc.  puritatem, 
pureness.  —  L.  purus,  pure. 

spurge,  a  plant.  (F.  —  L.)  Named 
from  its  corroding  (and  so  cleansing  away) 
warts.  —  O.  F.  spurge,  espmge.  —  O.  F. 
espurger,  to  purge  away.  —  L.  ex-purgare, 
to  cleanse  away ;  see  purge  (above). 

Purl  (i),  to  flow  with  a  murmuring 
sound.  (Scand.)  Swed.  porla,  to  purl, 
bubble  as  a  stream  ;  a  frequent,  form  from 
a  base  pur-,  imitative  of  the  sound.  See 
Purr,  Pirouette. 

Purl  (2),  spiced  beer.  (F.  —  L.)  In 
Phillips,  ed.  1 706.  But  it  should  be  pearl. 
It  was  a  term  in  cookery ;  thus  sucre  perle 
is  sugar  boiled  twice,  bouillon  perle,  jelly- 
broth.  Cf.  Yx.pe7de7i,  to  pearl,  rise  in  small 
bubbles  like  pearls.  See  Pearl. 

Purl  (3),  to  form  an  edging  on  lace,  &c. ; 
see  Pile  (i). 

Purl  (4),  to  upset.  (E.)  Better  pirl-, 
from  M.  E.  pirle,  a  whirligig,  formed  by 
the  frequent,  suffix  -/  from  the  imitative 
word  pirr,  to  whirl.  See  Purr,  Pirouette. 
So  also  Ital.  pirlare,  ‘  to  twirle  round ;  * 
Florio.  See  Purl  (i). 

Purlieu,  the  border  of  a  forest,  &c. 
(F.  —  L.)  Formerly  pourallee,  altered  to 
purlieu  by  confusion  with  F.  lieu,  a  place ; 
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also  spelt The  Y .  pouralUe  (O.  F. 
puralee)  is  a  sort  of  translation  of  Low  L. 
perauibulatio ,  which  meant  ^  all  that  ground 
near  any  forest,  which,  being*made  forest 
by  Henry  II.,  Rich.  I.,  or  king  John,  were 
{sic)  pera77ibnlations  granted  by  Henry 
III.,  severed  again  from  the  same ;  ’ 
Manwood’s  Forest  Laws.  The  etymology 
is  from  O.  F.  pur  (F.  pour)  —  L.  p7'0,  and 
O.  F.  alee,  a  going,  for  which  see  Alley. 
Purloin;  see  Long  (i). 

Purple.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  purpre 
(with  r  for  /).  —  O.  F.  porp7'e,  later  pourpre, 
purple.  —  L.  pu7pU7'a,  the  purple-fish.  — 
Gk.  TTopcpvpa,  the  purple-fish ;  cf.  Gk. 
Trop(pvp€oSf  purple,  orig.  an  epithet  of  the 
surging  sea.  —  Gk.  iropcpypeiv,  reduplicated 
form  of  (pvpuv,  to  mix  up,  stir  violently, 
allied  to  Y.furere,  whence  E.Fury. 

porphyry.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E. 
porphu7'ie,  answering  to  an  O.  F.  form 
porphyrie'^,  which  Cotgrave  gives  only  in 
the  form  porphyre.  —  L.  p07phy7‘ites.  —  Gk. 
TTopcpvp'iTTjs,  porphyry,  a  hard  rock  named 
from  its  purple  colour. —  Gk.  TTOpcpvpa,  the 
purple-fish  (above). 

Purport;  see  Port  (i). 

Purpose  (i),  to  intend;  see  Pose. 
Purpose  (2),  intention ;  see  Position. 
Purr,  Pur.  (E.)  An  imitative  word  for 
various  sounds,  chiefly  of  the  murmuring  of 
a  cat.  Cf.  Scotch  pirr,  a  gentle  wind ;  E. 
buzz  ;  Irish  bu7'buruSi  a  gurgling  sound.  See 
Purl  (i),  Purl  (4),  and  Pirouette. 

Purse.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  purs\ 
also  pors ;  also  burs.  —  O.  F.  bo7'se,  later 
bourse,  a  purse.  —  Low  L.  bursa,  a  purse.  — 
Gk.  ^vparj,  a  hide,  skin ;  of  which  purses 
were  made.  ^  For  the  unusual  change 
from  b  to  p,  cf.  gossip,  peat.  Der.  pU7'se, 
verb,  to  wrinkle  up,  like  a  purse  drawn 
together. 

bursar.  (LowL.  —  Gk.)  Yovi  Y.  bu7'sa- 
rius.  a  purse-bearer.  —  Low  L.  btirsa  (above). 

disburse.  (F.  —  L.  a7id Gk.)  O.  F.  des- 
hou7'ser,  to  take  out  of  a  purse.  —  O.  F.  des- 
(  =  L.  dis^,  away;  F.  bou7'se  (above). 

reimburse,  to  refund.  (F.  —  L.  a7id  Gk.) 
Adapted  from  F.  7'e77ibourser  by  substituting 

L.  re-un-  for  F.  (with  the  same  force). 
—  L.  7'e-,  again ;  hfi-,  for  hi,  in ;  F.  bourse, 
a  purse  (above). 

Purslain,  Purslane,  a  herb.  (F.  — L.) 

M.  E.  pu7'sla7ie.  —  0.  Y.  porcelaine,  pou7'- 
celahie,  purslane;  Cot.  Formed  from  L. 
porcilaca,  purslain  (Pliny) ;  usually  spelt 
poi'tulaca. 


Pursue ;  see  Sequence. 

Pursy;  see  Pulsate. 

Purtenance ;  see  Tenable. 

Purulent ;  see  Pus. 

Purvey ;  see  Vision. 

Pus,  white  matter  from  a  sore.  (L.)  L. 
pus  puris),  pus.  -f"  Gk.  ttvov,  matter; 
Skt.  piiya,  pus,  from  piiy,  to  stink.  (y'PU.) 

purulent.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  pu7'ulent.  —  L. 
purulentus,  full  of  matter.  —  L.  pur-,  stem 
of  pus. 

suppurate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
suppurare,  to  gather  pus  underneath.  —  L. 
sup-  {sub),  under ;  pur-,  stem  of  pus. 

Push ;  see  Pulsate. 

Pusillanimous.  (L.)  Y.  pusillaiihnus, 
mean  -  spirited ;  also  pusilla7ii77iis,  —  L. 
pusill-us,  mean,  small ;  aTihnus,  courage. 
Pusillus  is  dimin.  of  pusus,  small,  allied  to 
puer,  a  boy ;  see  Puerile  and  Animate. 
(VPU;  VAN.) 

Puss,  a  cat,  hare.  (E.)  Prob.  an  imita¬ 
tive  word,  from  the  spitting  of  the  cat. 
We  find  also  Du.  poes.  Low  G.  puus, 
puus-katte,  Swed.  dial,  pus,  Irish  and  Gael. 
pus.  And  even  S.  Tamil  pusei,  a  cat ; 
pusha  in  the  Cashgar  dialect  of  Affghan. 
Lith.  puz,  a  word  to  call  a  cat. 
Pustule.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  pustule.  —  L. 
pustula,  longer  form  of  pusula,  a  blister, 
pimple.  Allied  to  Gk.  (pvaaXis,  a  bladder, 
(pvadoj,  I  blow.  (V^FU,  to  blow.) 

Put.  (C.)  M.  E.  putten ;  A.  S.  potian. 

—  Gael,  put,  to  push,  thrust;  W.  pwtio. 
Corn,  poot,  to  push,  kick. 

pother,  a  bustle,  confusion.  (C.)  Also 
pudder.  The  same  as  potter  (below). 

potter.  (C.)  To  potter  is  to  poke 
about,  hence  to  stir,  confuse,  disorder,  also 
to  do  a  thing  inefficiently  ;  so  also  pother,  to 
poke,  disorder  (Bailey,  Halliwell).  These 
are  frequentative  forms  of  put,  to  thrust ; 
see  above.  Cf.  Du.  potei'en,  ‘  to  search 
one  thoroughly,’  Hexham ;  peutereii,  to 
fumble,  poke  about ;  words  of  C.  origin. 
Putative,  reputed.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.putatif. 

—  L.  putatiuus,  presumptive.  —  L.  putatus, 
pp.  of  puta7'e,  to  think,  suppose.  The 
orig.  sense  was  to  make  clean,  then  to  make 
clear,  to  come  to  a  clear  result.  —  L.  putus, 
clean.  (VPU.) 

account.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  acco7npten, 
accou7ite7i.  —  O.  F.  acompter,  aco7iter,  to 
account.  —  O.  F.  a',  co77ipter,  couter,  to 
count ;  see  count  (below). 

amputate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
ainputare,  to  cut  off  round  about.  —  L.  ani-^ 
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short  for  amb-^  amhi-^  round  about; 
putare^  to  cleanse,  also  to  lop  or  prune  trees. 

compute.  (L.)  L.  co^nputare,  to 
reckon. -L.  com-  {cum),  together;  putare, 
to  think. 

count  (2),  to  reckon.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
coriter,  formerly  also  compter.  —  L,  compu- 
tare,  to  compute  ;  see  above. 

depute.  (F.  — L.)  F.  deputer;  Coi.^ 
L.  deputarCy  to  cut  off,  also  to  impute, 
destine.  —  L.  de,  down ;  putare,  to  cut  off, 
orig.  to  cleanse.  Der.  deput-yy  O.  F. 
depute,  one  deputed,  pp.  of  deputer, 

discount,  verb.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly 
discompt.  —  O.  F.  descofjipter,  to  reckon 
back  or  off.  -  O.  F.  des-  (,L.  dis-),  away ; 
compter,  to  count ;  see  count  (above). 

dispute.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  disputer.  —  L. 
disputare,  to  argue.  —  L.  dis-,  apart; 
putare,  to  think. 

impute.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  imputer,  —  L. 
imputare,  to  ascribe.  —  L.  im-  {in),  towards ; 
putare,  to  reckon. 

recount.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  raconter,  to  tell, 
relate.  — F.  re~  (L.  re-),  again;  aconter,  to 
account;  see  account  (above).  Fecount  = 
re-account. 

repute.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  reputer.  —  L. 
reputare,  to  repute  (lit.  reconsider).  —  L. 
re-,  again ;  putare,  to  think. 

Putrid.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  putride.  —  L. 
putridus,  stinking. —  L.  putri-,  crude  form 
of  puter,  putris,  rotten ;  putrere,  to  be 
rotten.  —  L.  putere,  to  stink.  See  Pus. 
(i/PU.) 

putrefy.  (F.  —  L.)  Y .  putrefier',  formed 
as  if  from  Y.  putrificare*  \  but  the  true  L. 
forms  are  putrefacere,  to  make  putrid, 
putrefieri,  to  become  putrid.  — L.  putri-s, 
putrid  ;  facere,  to  make. 

Puttock,  a  kite,  hawk.  (F.  —  L. ;  and 
E.)  From  poot ;  cf.  sparrow -hazvk.  Prov. 
E.  poot,  a  chicken,  pout,  young  of  game ; 
the  same  2i?,  poult,  which  is  short  ior  pullet. 
See  under  pool  (2).  The  suffix  -ock  is  a 


Quack  (i),  to  make  a  noise  as  a  duck. 
(E.)  M.  E.  queke,  as  a  duck’s  cry ;  an 
imitative  word,  -p  Du.  kwaken,  G.  quaken, 
\Q,d!i.kvaka,Y)2iXi.  qvcekke,  to  croak,  quack.  Cf. 
L.  coaxa^'e,  to  croak,  Gk.  /coaf,  a  croaking. 

quack  (2),  to  cry  up  a  nostrum.  (E.) 
Merely  a  particular  use  of  the  word  above  ; 
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diminutive ;  or,  more  probably,  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  hawk. 

Putty ;  see  Pot. 

Puzzle;  see  Pose  (i). 

Pygmy.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk. )  F.  pygme,  adj., 
dwarflike;  Cot.  — L.  pygmceus,  adj.,  dwarf¬ 
like  ;  from  pi.  Pygmcei,  the  race  of 
Pygmies.  —  Gk.  Uvyfxaioi,  pygmies,  fabulous 
dwarfs  of  the  length  of  a  TrvyjjLrj,  i.e.  about 
13I  in.,  from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckles  or 
fist.  —  Gk.  TTvyixrf,  a  fist ;  see  Pugilist. 

Pylorus.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  pylorus.  —  Gk. 
irvKojpos,  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
entrance  to  the  intestines;  orig.  a  gate¬ 
keeper.  —  Gk.  7rv\-rj,  a  gate ;  ovpos,  a 
keeper,  watcher. 

Pyramid.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Yormerlj pyramis, 
—  L.  pyramis  (stem  pyramid-^.  —  Gk. 
TTvpafjls  (stem  Trvpapub-),  a  pyramid.  Prob. 
of  Egyptian  origin. 

Pyre.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  pyra.  —  Gk.  irvpa, 
a  funeral  pile.  —  Gk.  Trvp,  fire ;  allied  to  E. 
Fire. 

pellitory  (2),  pelleter,  the  plant 
pyrethrum.  (Span.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Span. 
pelitre.^^Y.  pyrethrum.'^  GY.  TrvpeOpov,  a 
hot  spicy  plant.  —  Gk.  nvp,  fire. 

pyrites.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  pyrites.  —  Gk. 
tTvpLTr]s,  a  flint,  pyrites;  orig.  an  adj., 
belonging  to  fire.  —  Gk.  Trvp,  fire. 

pyrotechnic,  belonging  to  fireworks. 
(Gk.)  Coined  from  Gk.  Trvpo-,  crude  form 
of  TTvp,  fire ;  r^xviubs,  artistic,  from 
an  art ;  see  Technical. 

Pyx.  (L.  .  Gk.)  Shortened  from  L. 
pyxis,  a  box.  —  Gk.  ttv^ls,  a  box.  —  Gk. 
TTv^os,  box- wood;  named  from  its  close 
grain.  —  Gk.  ttvkvos,  dense.  PAK.) 
Allied  to  Box  (i).  Box  (2). 

bushel,  a  measure.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
M.  E.  bushel,  —  O.  F.  boissel.  —  Low  L, 
buscellus,  bussellus,  a  bushel.  —  Low  L. 
bussulus,  a  small  box.  —  Low  L.  bussida,  a 
form  of  buxida,  acc.  of  buxis,  a  box.  —  Gk, 
7rv^4S,  a  box  (above), 

V 

to  cackle,  prate,  sing  the  praises  of  a 
nostrum,  to  pretend  to  medical  skill.  Der. 
quacksalver,  i.  e.  a  quack  who  cries  up  his 
salves  or  ointments,  from  Du.  kwaksalver, 
a  quacksalver,  from  kwaksalven,  verb,  to 
puff  up  salves. 

quail  (2),  a  bird.  (F.  -  LowL.  —  Low  G.) 
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M.  E.  quaille.  ^O.Y .  quaille,  F.  caille.'^ 
Low  L.  quaquila^  a  quail.  — O.  Du.  quackeU 
a  quail.  — O.  Du.  quacken^  Du.  kwaken^  to 
quack  (above).  From  the  noise  which  the 
bird  makes. 

Quadragesima,  Quadrangle,  Quad¬ 
rant  ;  see  Quadrate. 

Quadrate.  (L.)  L.  quadratus,  pp.  of 
quadrare,  to  make  square.  —  L.  qucidrus, 
square.  Put  for  quate^us'^^  from  quatiwrj 
four ;  see  Four. 

quadragesima,  forty  days  of  Lent. 
(L.)  L.  quadragesima^  lit.  fortieth ;  fern, 
of  quadrageshmis  ;  older  form  quadra- 
gensUiius,  fortieth  =  quadragenthnus  —  L. 
quadraghita,  forty.  —  L.  quadi'-us,  square, 
fourfold ;  -gmta,  short  for  deginta  *  =  de- 
cinta  *,  tenth,  from  dece7?i,  ten. 

quadrangle.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  quadrangle. 

—  L.  quadrangulum^  sb.,  neut.  of  quad- 
rangulus,  four-cornered.  —  L.  quadr-us^ 
square;  angulus,  angle.  See  Angle  (i). 

quadrant.  (L.)  M.  E.  quadrayit.  —  L. 
quadra7it-^  stem  of  quadrans,  sb.,  a  fourth 
part.  Extended  from  L.  quadrus.,  belong¬ 
ing  to  four. 

quadrennial.  (L.)  Put  for  quad- 
He7t7iial,  adj.  —  L.  quadrie7iniu7n,  a  space 
of  four  years.  —  L.  quad7'i-^  for  quad7'us^ 
belonging  to  four ;  a7t7ius^  a  year ;  see 
Annals. 

quadrilateral.  (L.)  L.  qtiadrilate7'- 
us,  four-sided.  —  L.  quadrus  (above)  j  later-, 
stem  of  latus^  a  side.  See  Lateral. 

quadrille.  (F.  —  Span.  — L.)  Formerly 
a  game  at  cards  for  four.  —  F.  qiiadrille, 
(i)  fern.,  a  troop  of  horses;  (2)  masc.,  a 
game  at  cards.  The  former  answers  to 
Ital.  quad7'iglia^  O.  Ital.  squadTdglia,  a 
troop ;  but  the  latter  to  Span,  cuadrillo,  a 
small  square,  allied  to  cuad7'illa,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  four  persons.  —  Span,  cuadra^  a 
square.  —  L,  quadra,  fern,  of  quad7'us 
(above). 

quadrillion,  a  million  raised  to  the 
fourth  power.  (L.)  Coined  by  prefixing 
quadr-  (for  L.  quadrus)  to  -illio7i,  which 
is  m-illion  without  the  m. 

quadroon.  (Span.  —  L.)  For  quartroon. 

—  Span.  cua'rte7'07i,  the  child  of  a  creole 
and  a  Spaniard;  one  who  is,  in  a  fourth 
part,  a  white ;  also  a  fourth  part.  —  Span. 
cuarto,  a  fourth  part.  —  L.  quartzi77t,  acc.  of 
quartus^  fourth  ;  see  quartern  (below). 

quadruped;  see  Pedal. 

quadruple.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  quadrtiple. 
■-L.  quadrtipluTn^  acc.  of  quadruplus,  four- 
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fold.  —  L.  quad'Tu-s,  four  times;  -plus, 
signifying  ‘fold;’  see  Double. 

quarantine.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  quaran¬ 
tine,  usually  quarantahie,  a  space  of  forty 
days.  —  F.  quarante,  forty.  —  L.  quadra- 
giztta,  forty  ;  see  quadr  age  sima  (above). 

quarrel  (2),  a  square-headed  cross-bow 
bolt.  (F.  — L.)  quar el. —^O.F .quarrel, 

later  quar7'eau,  a  diamond,  square  tile, 
cross-bow  bolt.  —  Low  L.  quadrellus,  a 
quarrel. —  L.  quadrus,  square  (above). 

quarry  (i),  a  place  where  stones  are 
dug.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly  quarrer\  M.  E. 
quarrere,  a  place  where  stones  are  squared. 

—  O.  F.  quarriere,  a  quarry  ;  F.  carriere.'^ 
Low  L.  quad7'a7'ia,  a  quarry  for  squaz'ed 
stones.  — L.  quadrare,\.o  square. —  L.  quad¬ 
rus,  square.  ^  The  sense  was  suggested 
by  L.  quadratarius,  a  stone-squarer,  also  a 
stone-cutter  (merely). 

quart,  the  fourth  of  a  gallon.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  quarte.'^F .  qua^rte.^F.  quaz'ta  (i.e, 
paz's),  a  fourth  part ;  fern,  of  quartus,  fourth. 
Apparently  short  for  quatur-tus^,  —  L. 
quatuor,  four. 

quairtan.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  quartahie,  re¬ 
curring  on  the  fourth  day  (said  of  a  fever). 

—  L.  quartazia  {febris),  a  quartan  fever ; 
fern,  of  quaz'tazius,  belonging  to  the  fourth. 

—  L.  quartizs,  fourth  (above), 
quarter.  (F.  —  L.)  hi.  E.  quarter.  — 

O.  F.  qua7i:er,  quartier.  —  L.  quaz'tarius, 
fourth  part.  —  L.  quaz'tus,  fourth. 

quartern,  fourth  of  a  pint.  (F.  —  L.) 
Short  for  qua7'teron.  M.  E.  quarteroun.  — 
O.  F.  qziarteron,  a  quartern.  —  Low  L. 
quartero7ie77i,  acc.  of  quartero,  a  fourth 
part.  —  Low  L.  quartez'us,  from  L.  quartus, 
fourth. 

quartet,  quartette.  (Ital.  — L.)  Ital. 
qzzartetto  {guartette  is  a  F.  spelling) ;  dimin. 
of  quarto,  fourth.  — L.  quartus. 

quarto,  having  the  sheet  folded  into 
four  leaves.  (L.)  From  L.  phr.  in  quarto, 
in  a  fourth  part;  where  quazio  is  abl.  of 
quartus,  fourth. 

quaternary,  consisting  of  fours.  (F. 

—  L.)  F.  quaternaire.  —  L.  quaterziarius. 
L.  quatemi,  pi.  four  at  a  time.  —  L.  quatuor, 
four. 

quaternion.  (L.)  L.  quaternion-, 
stem  of  quaterziio,  a  band  of  four  men ; 
Acts,  xii.  4.  —  L.  quaterni,  pi. ;  see  above. 

quatrain.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  quatrain,  a 
stanza  of  four  lines.  — F.  quatre,  four.  —  L. 
quatuor,  four. 

quire  (i),  a  collection  of  sheets  of 
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paper.  (F.  —  L.)  Spelt  cwaer  in  the  Ancren 
Riwle.  —  O,  F.  quaier  (13th  cent.),  later 
quayer^  cayer\  mod.  F.  cahier.  —  Low  L. 
quaternum^  a  collection  of  four  leaves  (we 
find  Low  L.  qtiaternus  also,  glossed  by 
O.F.  quaerm  Wright’s  Voc.i.116)  ;  whence 
also  Ital.  quade7'no,  a  quire.  [The  suffix 
-num  is  lost  as  in  F.  enfer  from  L.  in- 
femum?\»\-i.  quaUior,  four.  ^  Not  from 
L.  quaternio,  which  could  not  thus  suffer 
loss  of  the  acc.  termination  -tiionem. 

squad,  a  small  troop.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  esquadre,  escadre.  —  Ital.  s quadra ^  a 
squadron;  see  square  (below). 

squadron.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
esquadron.  —  Ital.  squadrone ;  augmentative 
of  s quadra  (above). 

square.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  square,  — 
O.F.  esquarre,  squared;  esquarre,  a  square, 
squareness.  Cf.  Ital.  squadrare^  to  square ; 
squadra,  a  square,  also  a  squadron  of  men 
(orig.  a  square).  All  from  Low  L.  ex- 
quadrare'^^  not  found,  but  a  mere  intensive 
(with  prefix  ex)  of  L.  quadrare,  to  square. 
—  L.  quadrus^  four-cornered ;  see  Quad¬ 
rate  (above). 

squire  (2),  a  square,  carpenter’s  rule. 
(F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  squire.  —  O.  F.  esquierre ; 
mod.  F.  equerre.  A  variant  of  O.  F. 
esquarre  \  see  square  (above). 
Quadrennial,  Quadrilateral,  Quad¬ 
rille,  Quadrillion,  Quadroon,  Quad¬ 
ruped,  Quadruple ;  see  above. 

Quaff,  to  drink  in  large  draughts.  (C.) 
Here  stands  for  guttural  ch^  as  in  quach, 
i.  e.  to  drink  out  of  a  quach  or  cup,  usually 
called  quaichj  quech,  queff  in  Lowland 
Scotch.  —  Irish  and  Gael,  cuach,  a  cup,  bowl. 

Quagga,  a  quadruped.  (Hottentot.)  Said 
to  be  a  Hottentot  imitative  word,  from  the 
barking  noise  made  by  the  animal. 

Quagmire ;  see  Quake. 

Quail  (1),  to  cower.  (E.)  M.  E.  quelen, 
to  die.  A.  S.  cwelan  (pt.  t.  c^vcel),  to  die  ; 
whence  dcwelen,  to  die  utterly.  +  Du. 
qtiele7t,  O.  H.  G.  quelan^  to  pine.  (Base 
KWAL.)  Cf.  A.  S.  cwaluj  destruction, 
Icel.  kvdl,  Dan.  Swed.  qvaly  G.  qual,  agony. 
^  Distinct  from  prov.  E.  quails  to  coagu¬ 
late,  from  O.  F.  coailler  (F.  cailler)^  from 
L.  coagulare. 

qualm.  (E.)  M.  E.  quahn,  usually 
pestilence.*  A.  S.  cwealniy  pestilence.  — 
A.  S.  cwcely  pt.  t.  of  cwelan  (above).  +  Du. 
kwalm,  F>2xv.qvalmy  Swed.qvalm,  O.  quahn y 
suffocating  vapour;  Dan.  qvalme^  nausea 
(whence  the  mod.  E.  sense). 
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quell,  to  subdue.  (E.)  M.  E.  quelle^t, 
to  kill.  A.  S.  cwellan,  to  kill ;  causal  of 
cwelan  (above).  +  Du.  Yzdd.kveljay 

Swed.  qvdljay  Dan.  qvcekj  to  torment, 
choke ;  all  causal  forms. 

Quail  (2)  ;  see  Quack. 

Quaint;  see  Noble. 

Quake.  (E.)  M.  E.  quaken^  cwakien. 
A.  S.  cwacian,  to  quake ;  cf.  cwecca7t,  to 
wag.  Orig.  ‘to  give  life  to,’  set  in  motion  ; 
allied  to  Quick.  (Base  KWAK.)  Der. 
Quak-er  (a.d.  1650)  ;  see  Haydn. 

quagmire.  (E.)  Spelt  quake-mire  in 
Stanihurst ;  i.  e.  quaking  bog. 

Quality.  (F. —  L.)  M.  E.  qualitee.'^F . 
qualite.  —  L.  qualitatemy  acc.  of  qualitas, 
sort,  kind.  —  L.  qtcali-s,  of  what  sort.  Allied 
to  E.  Which. 

qualify.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  qualifier.  —  Low  L. 
qualificarey  to  endue  with  a  quality.  —  L. 
quali'S,  of  what  sort ;  facerey  to  make. 
Qualm  ;  see  Quail  (i). 

Quandary,  an  evil  plight.  (Scand.)  Cor¬ 
ruption  of  M.  E.  wa7tdrethy  evil  plight, 
peril,  adversity;  (cf.  Scottish  quhar  for 
whary  where ;  prov.  M.  E.  squete  for  swetey 
sweet.)  —  Icel.  vand7'ce%iy  difficulty,  trouble. 

—  Icel.  va7id-r,  difficult;  with  suffix  -rce^i 
(  =  E.  -red  in  hat-red).  —  Icel.  vanny  pt.  t. 
of  m7i7iay  to  toil  ;  see  Win.  So  also 
O.  Swed.  wand7'ddey  difficulty,  from  wa7idy 
difficult. 

Quantity.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  qtia7ititce. 

—  F.  quantile.  —  L.  quantitate7ny  acc.  of 
quantitas,  quantity.  —  L.  quanti-y  for  qua7i- 
tuSy  how  much.  Allied  to  Gk.  itoaos  (Ion. 
K6aos)y  how  much  ;  and  to  E.  Who. 

Quarantine ;  see  Quadrate. 

Quarrel  (i),  a  dispute;  see  Querulous. 
Quarrel  (2),  cross-bow  bolt ;  see  Quad¬ 
rate. 

Quarry  (i),  a  place  for  digging  stones ; 
see  Quadrate. 

Quarry  (2),  heap  of  game  ;  see  Cordial. 
Quart,  Quartan,  &c. ;  see  Quadrate. 
Quartz,  a  mineral.  (G.)  G.  quarzy  rock- 
crystal. 

Quash.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  quaschen.  - 
O.  F.  quassery  later  cassery  to  break,  quash. 

—  L.  quassarey  to  shatter;  frequent,  of 
quatere  (supine  quassu7n)y  to  shake. 

concussion.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  co7tcussto7i. 

—  L.  conctissio7ie77iy  acc.  of  concussio,  a 
violent  shaking.  —  L.  concussuSy  acc.  of 
concuterey  to  shake  together.  -  L.  con-y  for 
cti7ny  together ;  quaterey  to  shake. 

discuss.  (L.)  M.  E.  disctissedy  pp. 
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driven  away.  —  L.  discussus,  pp.  of  discutere, 
to  shake  asunder  ;  in  late  L.,  to  discuss.  — 

L.  dis-,  apart ;  quatere,  to  shake, 
percussion.  (L.)  Y xom.'l.,  percussio, 

a  striking.  —  L.  percussus,  pp.  of  percutere, 
to  strike.  —  L.  per,  through;  quate7'e,  to 
strike.  Der.  re-percussion. 

rescue.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  rescouen.  — 
O.  F.  rescourre,  to  rescue,  save.  (The 
same  word  as  Ital.  riscuotere^  —  Low  L. 
rescutere  (a.d.  1308) ;  which  stands  for  7'e- 
excut  ere,  to  drive  away  again.  —  L.  re-, 
again ;  ex,  away ;  qtiatere,  to  shake. 

Quassia,  a  South-American  tree.  (Per¬ 
sonal  name.)  Named  by  Linnaeus  (like 
dahl-ia  from  Dahl)  from  Quassi,  a  negro, 
who  pointed  out  the  use  of  the  bark  as  a 
tonic.  Quassi  is  a  common  negro  name. 

Quaternary,  Quaternion,  Qua¬ 
train  ;  see  Quadrate. 

Quaver.  (E.)  Frequent,  of  quave, 

M.  E.  quauen  {u  —  v),  to  quake.  Allied 
to  M.  E.  quappen,  to  throb,  palpitate. 
(Base  KWAP,  allied  to  KWAK.)  See 
Quake.  Der.  quaver,  sb.,  a  note  in 
music,  orig.  a  trill,  shake.  And  see 
quiver  (i). 

Quay,  a  wharf.  (F.  —  C.)  Formerly  hay, 
key\  M.  E.  key,  keye.  —  O.  F.  quay  (F. 
quai),  *  the  key  of  a  haven  ;  *  Cot.  —  Bret. 
kae,  an  enclosure,  \V.  cae,  an  enclosure, 
hedge,  field. 

Quean;  see  Queen. 

Queasy.  (Scand.)  hi.  E.  quaysy,  queysy, 
causing  or  feeling  nausea.  —  Norweg.  kveis, 
sickness  after  a  debauch ;  Icel.  i^ra-kveisa, 
colic;  Swed.  dial,  kvesa,  soreness,  blister, 
pimple.  Cf.  Swed.  kvdsa,  to  bruise  ;  A.  S. 
to-cwisan,  to  crush;  Goth.  kwistja7t,  to 
destroy. 

Queen.  (E.)  Also  spelt  quean,  which 
spelling  is  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  word 
in  a  bad  sense;  but  the  words  are  one. 
M.  E.  queen,  in  both  senses.  A.  S.  cwm, 
a  woman.  +Du.  kwee7i,  a  barren  woman  or 
cow  ;  Icel.  kvd7t,  wife,  ko7ta,  woman  ;  Dan. 
qvinde,  woman,  kone,  wife ;  Swed.  qvi7i7ia, 
a  female,  ko7ia,  a  quean;  Goth.  kwe7is, 
kwems,  kwifio,  woman,  O.  H.  G.  quend', 
Gk.  yvvT},  Skt.  jani,  a  wife.  (y^GAN.) 
Doublet,  quea7i. 

Queer.  (Low  G.)  A  cant  word.  —  Low 
G.  queer,  across,  quere,  obliquity.  In 
Awdelay’s  Fraternity  of  Vagabonds,  p.  4, 
‘  a  qtih'e  fellow  ’  is  one  who  has  just  come 
out  of  prison ;  cf.  Low  G.  i7i  der  quere 
ligge7i,  to  lie  across,  lie  queerly.  So  also 
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G.  quer,  transverse ;  querkopf,  a  queer 
fellow. 

Quell  ;  see  Quail  (i). 

Quench.  (E.)  M.  E.  que7tclien.  A.  S. 
cwencan,  to  extinguish ;  causal  of  A.  S. 
cwincan  (pt.  t.  cwanc),  to  go  out,  be  ex¬ 
tinguished.  Lengthened  from  A.  S.  cwinafi 
(pt.  t.  cwa7i),  to  go  out,  be  extin^ished. 
Cf.  O.  Fries,  kwif^a,  to  be  extinguished. 
Querimonious ;  see  Querulous. 
Quern,  Kern,  a  handmill  for  grinding 
grain.  (E.)  M.  E.  quer7ie.  A.  S.  cweorn, 
cwyrn ;  orig.  '  that  which  grinds.’  -|-  Du. 
kweer7t,  Icel.  kvern,  Dan.  qucB7'n,  Swed. 
qvam,  Goth,  kwairyius,  Cf.  Gk.  yvpis,  fine 
meal.  (y^GAR,  to  grind.) 

Querulous,  fretful.  (L.)  L.  que7'ulus, 
full  of  complaints.  — L.  queri,  to  complain. 

(  VKWAS.)  See  Wheeze.  ^ 
cry.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  crien.^Y.  crier, 
(Fuller  forms  occur  in  Ital.  gridare.  Span. 
gridar.  Port.  gTdtari)  —  L.  quiritare,  to 
shriek,  cry,  lament  (Bracket).  Frequent, 
of  L.  queri,  to  lament. 

decry,  to  condemn.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F. 
descrier,  to  cry  down,  disparage.  —  O.  F. 
des-  =  Y.  dis-,  implying  the  reversal  of  an 
act,  and  here  opposed  to  ‘cry  up ; ’  crier, 
to  cry  (above). 

quarrel  (i),  a  dispute.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
que7'ele.-~0.  F.  querele,  later  qtierelle.’^ 
L.  querela,  a  complaint.  —  L.  queri,  to 
complain. 

querimonious,  fretful.  (L.)  From 
L.  que7i7no7iia,  a  complaint.  —  L.  queri,  to 
complain ;  with  Aiy^an  suffixes  -ma7i-ya. 

Query,  an  enquiry.  (L.)  Put  for  qticere, 
i.  e.  enquire  thou.  —  L.  qucere,  imp.  sing.  2. 
pers.  of  qucerere,  to  seek  (put  for  qu(BS-ere  *, 
as  in  L.  quceso,  I  beg).  Cf.  Skt.  chi,  to 
search. 

acquire.  (L.)  L.  acquirere,  to  get, 
obtain.  — L.  ac-,  for  ad,  to;  qtm7'e7'e,  to 
seek.  Der.  acquisit-ion  \  from  pp.  ac- 
quisitus. 

conquer.  (F.-L.)  Vl.Y.  conqueren, 
—  O.  F.  conquer7'e.  —  Y.  conquirere,  to  seek 
after,  go  in  quest  of;  in  late  L.,  to  con¬ 
quer.— L.  C07Z-  {cu77i),  with;  quce7'e7'e,  to 
seek.  Der.  conquest,  M.  E.  co7iqueste, 
from  Low  L.  co7iquisitu77i,  neut.  of  C07iqui- 
situs,  pp.  of  co7iquirere. 

disquisition,  an  investigation.  (L.) 
From  L.  disquisitio,  a  search  into.  —  L. 
I  disquisitus,  pp.  of  disquu'ere,  to  examine. 
L.  dis-,  apart ;  quce7'ere,  to  seek. 

enquire.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  efiquerefi; 
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altered  from  enquere  to  enquire  to  make  it 
look  more  like  Latin;  and  afterwards  to 
hiquirej  to  make  it  look  still  more  so.  — 
O.  F.  e7tquerrey  enquerir.  —  l^.  inquirere, 
to  search  into.  — L.  in,  in;  qucerere,  to 
seek.  Der.  enquir-y,  often  turned  into 
inquhy ;  enquest  (now  inquesf),  from  O.  F. 
eyiqueste,  L.  inquisita  (res),  a  thing  en¬ 
quired  into. 

exquisite,  sought  out,  excellent.  (L.) 
L.  exquisitus,  pp.  of  exquirere,  to  seek 
out.  —  L.  ex,  out ;  queer  ere,  to  seek. 

inquest,  later  spelling  of  M.  E.  en~ 
queste ;  see  enquire. 

inquire,  late  spelling  of  enquire ;  see 
above. 

inquisition.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  inquisition. 
—  L.  acc.  htquisitionem,  a  search  into.— 
L.  inquisitus,  pp.  of  inquirere',  see  en¬ 
quire  (above). 

perquisite,  a  small  gain.  (L.)  Low 
perqtiisitum,  an  extra  profit  above  the 
yearly  rent,  arising  from  fines,  waifs,  &c. ; 
neut.  of  perquisitus,  pp.  of  perquh'ere,  to 
seek  after  thoroughly.  —  L.  per,  thoroughly ; 
qticerere,  to  seek. 

quest,  a  search.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
queste  ;  F.  quite.  —  L.  qucEsita  (res),  a  thing 
sought ;  fern,  of  pp.  of  queerere. 

question.  (F.  — L.)  F.  question. ■^'L. 
acc.  queestionem,  an  enquiry.  —  L.  queesere, 
old  form  of  queerere,  to  seek. 

request.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  requeste.'^ 
L.  requisita,  a  thing  asked,  fern,  of  pp. 
of  requirere,  to  ask  back.  —  L.  re- ;  and 
qucE7'ere,  to  seek. 

require.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  requeren, 
altered  to  requiren.^0.  F.  requerir.^^Y^. 
7'equh'ere  (above).  Der.  requis-ite,  from 
pp.  requisitus. 

Quest,  Question  ;  see  Query. 

Queue ;  see  Caudal. 

Quibble  ;  see  Quip. 

Quick,  living,  lively.  (E.)  M.  E.  quik. 
A.  S.  cwic.-^T)\i.  kwik,  Icel.  kvikr,  Dan. 
qvik,  Swed.  qvick ;  extension  from  the 
older  form  in  Goth,  kwius,  living;  cf.  L. 
uiuus,  Lith.  gywas,  Russ,  jivoi,  alive ; 
Skt.  jiv,  to  live.  (^GIW.) 

quicken.  (E.)  M.  E.  quiknen,  orig. 
to  become  alive.  —  A.  S.  civic,  alive. 

Quid  ;  see  Cud. 

Quiddity,  a  nicety,  cavil.  (L.)  Low  L. 
quidditas,  the  nature  of  a  thing.  —  L.  quid, 
what ;  i.  e.  what  is  it  ?  Neut.  of  quis,  who ; 
see  Who. 

quillet,  a  sly  trick  in  argument.  (L.) 
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Short  for  L.  quidlibet,  anything  you  choose. 
-  L.  quid,  anything  ;  libet,  it  pleases  (you). 

Quiet,  adj.  (L.)  quietus ,  orig. 

pp.  of  quiere"^,  only  used  in  the  inceptive 
form  quiescere,  to  be  still.  Cf.  quies,  rest. 
Allied  to  Gk.  KeTfxai,  I  rest ;  Skt.  fi,  to  lie 
still.  (-v^KI.)  Der.  quiet,  sb.  and  vb. ; 
quietus,  sb. ;  quiescent,  from  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  quiescere, 

acquiesce.  (L.)  L.  acquiescere,  to 
rest  in.  -  L.  ac-,  for  ad,  to ;  quiescere,  to  rest 
acquit.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  aquiten.  — 
O.  F.  aquiter,  to  settle  a  claim ;  Low  L. 
acquietare.’^^u.  ac-  (for  ad'),  to;  quietare, 
vb.,  formed  from  quietus,  discharged,  free, 
orig.  at  rest.  See  quit  (below). 

coy.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  coi,  oldest  form 
coit,  quiet,  still;  spelt  coy,  quoy,  in  Cot- 
grave.  —  L.  quietus,  still. 

decoy,  to  allure.  (L. ;  emd  F.  —  L.) 
Coined  by  prefixing  L.  de,  down,  to  O.  F. 
coi,  quiet,  E.  coy  (above).  ^  No  doubt  the 
verb  to  coy  (older  than  de-coy)  took  a  new 
sense  by  confusion  with  Du.  kooi,  a  cage, 
called  a  coy  in  Norfolk,  with  the  sense 
^ decoy’  for  birds;  but  M.  E.  coyen,  to 
blandish,  occurs  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.,  and 
Spenser  uses  accoy,  F.  Q.  iv.  8.  59.  Besides, 
the  Du.  kooi,  O.  Du.  koye  (Hexham),  may 
be  borrowed  from  F.  coy,  quiet.  I  suspect 
it  makes  no  real  difference. 

quit,  freed,  free.  (F.  —  L.)  Orig.  an 
adj.,  as  in  ^  quit  claim.’  M.  E.  quyt,  quit, 
also  quyte,  free;  adj.  — O.  F.  q^uite,  dis¬ 
charged,  released,  freed.  —  L.  qtiietum,  acc. 
of  quietus,  at  rest,  hence,  free.  Thus  quit 
is  short  for  quiet.  Der.  quit,  verb,  F. 
quitter,  O,  F.  quiter,  from  the  adj. ;  hence 
quitt-ance,  O.  F.  quitance.  Low.  L.  quietan- 
tia ;  ac-quit  (above). 

quite.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  quite',  an  ad¬ 
verbial  use  of  the  M.  E.  adj.  quite,  free, 
now  spelt  quit',  see  above. 

requiem.  (L.)  The  Mass  for  the  Dead 
was  called  requiein,  because  it  began  ‘Re¬ 
quiem  setemam  dona  eis.’  —  L.  requiem,  acc. 
of  requies,  repose.  —  L.  re-  ;  quies,  rest. 

requite.  (F.-L.)  Also  spelt  requif. 
Temp.  iii.  3.  71.  From  re-  and  quit',  see 
quit  (above). 

Quill  (i),  a  feather,  pen.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.) 
M.  E.  quille.  ‘  Quylle,  a  stalk,  Calamus;* 
Prompt.  Parv.  Quill  also  means  the  faucet 
of  a  barrel,  or  a  reed  to  wind  yam  on. 
This  is  a  difficult  and  doubtful  word  ;  it 
would  seem  that  the  bird’s  quill  was  named 
from  its  tapenng  shape,  like  that  of  the 
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conical  pin  used  in  the  game  of  kails  or 
kayles  (see  Kails).  —  O.  F.  quille^  ‘  a  keyle,  a 
big  peg  or  pin  of  wood ;  ’  Cot..  [A  distinct 
word  from  F.  quille^  a  keel.]  —  O.  H.  G.^ 
kegiU  G.  kegel,  a  nine-pin,  skittle,  cone, 
bobbin.  (The  sense  of  ‘bobbin’  accounts 
for  the  E.  quill,  a  reed  to  wind  yam  on.) 

Quill  (2),  to  pleat  a  ruff.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G. ; 
or  L.)  Et>Tn.  doubtful ;  either  (i)  so 
called  from  being  folded  over  quills  or 
reeds ;  see  Quill  (i).  Or  (2)  allied  to 
the  Guernsey  word  e7iqtiiller,  to  pleat 
(Metivier) ;  derived  by  Metivier  from  O.F. 
cuillir,  to  gather,  collect  (L.  colligere). 
This  latter  derivation  is  far  from  being 
convincing  ;  the  difference  between  quiller 
and  cuillir  is  considerable,  the  conjugation 
being  different.  Surely  e}iquiller  must  be 
related  to  F.  qtdlle  (above). 

Quillet  ;  see  Quiddity. 

Quilt,  a  bed-cover,  &c.  (F.  — L.)  M.E. 
quilte.  -  O.F.  cuilte,  a  quilt  (12th  cent.), 
also  spelt  cotre,  cotih'C.’^'L.  culcita,  ciilcitra, 
a  cushion,  mattress,  pillow,  quilt  \  the  latter 
form  gave  O.  F.  cotre. 

counterpane  (i),  a  coverlet  for  a  bed. 
(F.  —  L.)  A  corrupted  form  ;  it  stands  for 
countcrpomt,  as  in  Shak.  —  O.  F.  coutre- 
pohict,  the  back  stitch  or  quilting  stitch, 
also  a  quilt ;  Cot.  p.  Thus  named,  by  a 
popular  etymology,  from  a  fancied  connec¬ 
tion  with  O.  F.  co7it7'epoincter,  to  work  the 
back-stitch  (from  conU'e  =  \^.  coiitrd).  But 
really  connected  with  O.  F.  coutrepomcter, 
to  quilt  (also  in  Cotgrave).  In  fact,  contre- 
pouict  is  a  corruption  of  coutrepohict,  coute- 
point,  a  counterpane.  —  L.  culcita  puncta,  a 
counterpane,  a  stitched  quilt  (see  Ducange). 
—  L.  culcita,  a  quilt ;  pU7icta,  fern,  of  pimc- 
tus,  pp.  oi pungere,  to  prick. 

cushion.  (F.  —  L.)  Isi.Y..  quisshen.^ 
O.  F.  coisshi,  cousshi,  a  cushion.  —  Low  L. 
culcitmwn^,  not  found,  but  regularly  formed 
from  culcita,  a  cushion  (above). 

Quinary ;  see  Quinquagesima. 

Quince.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  Formerly 
que7ice.  Prob.  from  O.  F.  coignasse,  ‘  the 
greatest  kind  of  quince,’  Cot ;  certainly  an 
extension  from  M.  E.  quyue,  coine,  or  cohi, 
a  quince.  —  O.  F.  cohi,  F.  coiug,  a  quince. 
(The  same  as  Prov.  codoing,  Ital.  cotogna, 
a  quince.)  — L.  cydo7tiu7n,  a  quince;  (tke 
Ital.  cotog7ia  being  from  L.  cydo7iial')  —  Gk. 
Kvbujviov  fjLrjXov,  a  quince,  lit,  a  Cydonian 
apple.  —  Gk.  KvBotjvia,  Kvbojvis,  Cydonia, 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Crete. 

Quincunx ;  see  Quinquagesima. 
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Quinine,  extract  of  Peruvian  bark.  (F. 
—  Peruv.)  F.  qumine,  formed  with  sufhx 
-ine  (L.  ~ina),  from  F.  quina,  Pemvian 
bark.  —  Peruvian  kina,  or  kma-kina,  said 
to  mean  ‘  bark,’  esp.  .that  which  we  call 
Peru\'ian  bark. 

Quinquagesima.  (L.)  L.  quinqua- 
gesi77ia  {dies),  fiftieth  (day)  ;  fern,  of  quin- 
quagesi77ius ,  fiftieth.  —  L.  quinqua-,iox  quin- 
que,  five,  allied  to  E.  Five ;  -gesimus,  put  for 
-genshnus  *,  -ce7isiinus  *,  ^centi77ius  *,  short 
for  decentiTnus'^ ,  tenth,  from  decern,  ten. 

quinary,  consisting  of  fives.  (L.)  L. 
quinardus,  arranged  by  fives.  —  L.  quini, 
five  at  a  time.  Put  for  quinc-ni'^,  from 
quinque,  five. 

quincunx,  an  arrangement  by  fives. 
(L.)  Applied  to  trees  arranged  like  the 
spots  on  the  side  of  a  die  marked  5  ;  L. 
quhtctmx.  —  L.  quinque,  five ;  uncia,  an 
ounce,  small  mark,  spot  on  a  die ',  see 
uncial,  under  Inch.  IF  So  also  quinqu’ 
a7tg2ilar,hi3.Ymg  five  angles;  quinqui-ennial, 
lasting  5  years. 

quintuple,  five-fold.  (F.  —  L.)  ^  F. 
qumtuple.  —  L.  qumtuplus  * ,  a  coined 
word.  —  L.  quintu-s,  fifth,  from  quinque ; 
-plus,  i.  e.  -fold  ;  see  Double. 

Quinsy ;  see  Cynic. 

Quintain.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  qumtaine,  a 
post  with  arms,  for  beginners  to  tilt  at. 
The  form  of  the  word  is  such  that  it  must 
be  allied  to  L.  quintana,  a  street  in  the 
camp,  which  separated  the  fifth  maniple 
from  the  sixth ;  where  was  the  market  and 
business-place  of  the  camp.  Doubtless 
this  public  place  was  also  the  scene  of 
martial-  exercises  and  trials  of  skill ;  the 
Low  L.  quintana  means  (i)  a  quintain, 
also  (2)  a  part  of  a  street  (space)  where 
carriages  could  pass.  —  L.  quintanus,  from 
quintus,  fifth.  Put  for  quinc-tus"^,  horn 
quinque,  five. 

Quintal ;  see  Cent. 

Quintessence  ;  see  Essence. 
Quintuple  ;  see  Quinquagesima. 
Quip,  a  taunt,  cavil.  (C.)  W.  chwip, 
a  quick  turn  or  flirt ;  chwipio,  to  whip, 
move  briskly.  See  Whip. 

quibble.  (C.)  Dimin.  of  quib,  a  quip 
(Coles)  ;  which  is  a  weakened  form  of  quip. 
Quire  (i),  of  paper  ;  see  Quadrate. 
Quire  (2),  a  band  of  singers ;  see  Chorus. 
Quirk,  a  cavil.  (C.)  Prob.  for  quirt.  ^ 
W.  chwired,  a  quirk,  piece  of  craft,  from 
chwiori,  to  turn  briskly ;  cf.  chwyr-nu,  to 
whir,  buzz,  Cf.  Gael,  cuireid,  a  turn, 
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wile,  trick,  which  (however)  Macleod  refers 
to  car^  to  turn.  Prob.  allied  to  Whir. 

Quit,  Quite  ;  see  Quiet. 

Quiver  (i),  to  shiver.  (E.)  Allied  to 
obsolete  adj.  quiver ,  full  of  motion,  brisk ; 
A.  S.  cwifer^  in  the  comp.  adv.  cwifer-Uce, 
eagerly.  Cf.  O.  Du.  kuiveuy  kuiveren,  to 
quiver  (Kilian). 

Quiver  (2),  a  case  for  arrows.  (F. — 
O.  H.  G.)  O.  F.  ctiivre,  cuevre,  couire,  a 
quiver.  —  O.  H.  G.  kohhar  (G.  kbcher')^  a 
quiver.  +A.  S.  cocer,  a  quiver. 

Quixotic.  (Span.)  Named  from  Don 
Quixote  or  Quijote,  a  novel  by  Cervantes. 

Quoif ;  the  same  as  Coif. 

Quoin ;  see  Coin. 

Quoit,  Coit,  a  ring  of  iron  for  throwing 
at  a  mark.  (F.  —  L.  ?)  M.  E.  coite,  coyte ; 
cf.  Lowl.  Sc.  coitj  to  push  about,  justle. 
Prob.  from  O.  F.  coiter,  to  press,  push, 
hasten,  incite,  instigate  (which  prob.  also 
had  the  sense  ‘  to  hurl  ’).  Of  doubtful 
origin ;  perhaps  from  L.  coactare,  to  force, 
from  coactus,  pp.  of  cogere,  to  compel ;  see 
Cogent. 

Quorum.  (L.)  It  was  usual  to  nomi¬ 
nate  members  of  a  committee,  of  whom 
{quorum)  a  certain  number  must  be  present 
to  form  a  meeting. —  L.  quorum,  of  whom; 
gen.  pi.  of  qui,  who.  Allied  to  Who. 

Quota,  a  share.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  quota, 
a  share.  -  L.  quota  {pars),  how  great  a 
part;  fern,  of  quotus,  how  great.  —  L. 
quot,  how  many ;  allied  to  qui,  who ;  see 
Who. 
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quote.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly  also 
O.  F.  qtioter,  coter,  to  quote.  —  Low  L.  quo- 
tare,  to  mark  off  into  chapters  and  verses, 
for  references  ;  hence,  to  give  a  reference. 

—  L.  quotus,  how  many,  how  much,  with 
allusion  to  chapters,  &c. ;  see  above. 

quotidian,  daily.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  quoti- 
dien.  —  L.  quotidianus,  daily.  —  L.  quoti-, 
for  quotus,  how  many ;  dies,  a  day.  Thus 
quotidia7tus  =  on  however  many  a  day,  on 
any  day,  daily. 

quotient.  (F.  —  L. ;  L.)  F.  quotient, 

the  part  which  falls  to  each  man’s  share ; 
Cot.  —  L.  quotient-  *,  the  imaginary^  stem 
of  L.  quotiens,  how  many  times,  which  is 
really  indeclinable.  —  L.  quot,  how  many 
(above). 

Quoth,  he  says,  he  said.  (E.)  Properly 
a  pt.  t. ;  also  as  pres.  t.  M.  E.  quoth,  quod. 

—  A.  S.  cwce^,  pt.  t.  of  cwd^an,  to  say.  -p 
Icel.  kvcC6,  pt.  t.  of  kvd^a,  to  say.  Allied 
to  Skt.  gad,  to  speak,  (y'  GA.) 

bequeath.  (^E.)  A.  S.  bicwe^.an,  to 
declare.  -  A.  S.  bi-,  by  (E.  by)  ;  cwe^an, 
to  say. 

bequest.  (E.)  M.  E.  biqueste  (rare) ; 
the  correct  form  being  bequide.  From 
A.  S.  be-,  bi-  (E.  by)  ;  cwide,  a  saying,  from 
cwe'^an,  to  say.  Cf.  A.  S.  bicwe^an,  to 
bequeath.  ^  bequest  2.  corrupt 

form,  due  to  confusing  A.  S.  cwide,  a  say¬ 
ing,  with  quest,  a  word  of  F.  origin,  oc¬ 
curring  in  in-quest,  re-quest,  as  well  as  in 
the  simple  form ;  see  quest,  s.  v.  Query. 

Quotidian,  Quotient ;  see  Quota. 
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Rabbet,  to  cut  the  edges  of  boards,  to 
fit  them  ;  see  Beat. 

Rabbi,  Rabbin,  sir.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Heb.) 
L.  rabbi,  John  i.  38.  — Gk.  ^a/:i/3t.  —  Heb. 
rabi,  master,  orig.  ‘  my  master.’  —  Heb. 
rab,  great  ;  as  sb.,  master.  —  Heb.  root 
rdbab,  to  be  great.  (The  form  rabbin  is 
French.) 

Rabbit.  (O.  Low  G.  ?)  M.  E.  rabet. 
Dimin.  of  an  older  form  only  found  in 
O.  Du.  robbe,  a  rabbit.  Cf.  Span,  and 
Port,  rabo,  tail,  hind  quarters  ;  rabear, 
to  wag  the  tail.  The  true  E.  name  is 
cony. 

Rabble.  (O.  Low  G.)  From  the  noise 
made  by  a  crowd.  — O.  Du.  rabbelen,  to 
chatter .;  prov.  G .  rabbeln,  to  chatter 
(Fliigel).  The  suffix  -le  gives  a  frequenta¬ 


tive  force;  rabble  =  that  which  keeps  on 
making  a  noise.  Cf.  Gk.  pa^daaeLV,  to 
make  a  noise. 

rapparee,  an  Irish  robber.  (Irish.) 
Irish  rapaire,  a  noisy  fellow,  sloven, 
robber,  thief ;  cf.  rapal,  noise,  rapach, 
noisy.  Cf.  Gael,  rapair,  a  noisy  fellow. 

Rabid,  mad.  (L.)  L.  rabidus,  mad. — 
L.  rabere,  to  rage,  rave,  (y^  RABH.) 

rage.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  rage.  -  L.  rabie7n, 
acc.  of  rabies,  rage.-L.  rabere,  to  rage. 
And  see  Rave. 

Raca.  (Chaldee.)  Matt.  v.  22.  Chaldee 
rekd,  worthless ;  hence,  foolish. 

Raccoon,  Racoon.  (N.  American 
Indian.)  Spelt  rackoon  in  Bailey  (i735)- 
The  native  W.  Indian  name.  ^  Ar at hkone, 
a  beast  like  a  fox;’  glossary  of  Indian 
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Words  subjoined  to  A  Historic  of  Travaile 
into  Virginia,  by  W.  Strachey  (pub.  by  the 
Hackluyt  Soc.  in  1849). 

Race  (i),  a  swift  course.  (E.)  M.E. 
rees^  rase,  A.  S.  roes^  a  swift  course.  + 
Icel.  7'ds.  Cf.  Skt.  xish^  to  flow,  (y'  ARS, 
to  flow.) 

Race  (2\  a  family.  (F.  — O.H.  G.)  F. 
7'ace.^O.  H.  G.  7'eiza,  a  line,  stroke,  mark 
(hence  a  line  or  lineage).  +  Icel.  reitr,  a 
scratch,  from  7'lta,  to  scratch,  write  ;  see 
Write.  ^  Perhaps  confused  with  L. 
7'adix,  from  which,  however,  the  F.  race 
cannot  have  been  derived  (Diez). 

racy,  of  strong  flavour,  spirited.  (F.  — 
O.  H.  G.;  with  Y..  suffix^  =  indica¬ 

tive  of  its  7'ace,  due  to  its  breed. 

Race  (3),  a  root ;  see  Radix. 

Raceme,  a  cluster.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  rachne. 
—  L.  7'ace7?in7ii,  acc.  of  7'ace7?ius,  a  cluster. 

raisin.  (F.  — L.)  M.E.  7'eism.~~0.  ¥. 
raisi7i,  a  grape ;  also  a  bunch.  —  L.  race- 
7?mm  (above). 

Rack  (i),  a  grating  above  a  manger,  in¬ 
strument  of  torture  ;  see  Reach. 

Rack  (2),  light  vapour}^  clouds  ;  see 
Wreak. 

Rack  (3),  to  pour  off  liquor,  to  subject 
it  to  a  fermenting  process.  (F.  — L.?)  Min- 
sheu  (1627)  speaks  of  ^  7'ackt  wines.*  —  F. 
7’aque ;  whence  vm  7'aque,  ‘  small,  or  corse 
wine,  squeezed  from  the  dregs  of  the  grapes, 
already  drained  of  all  their  best  moisture  ;  ’ 
Cot.  Cf.  Span.  7'asco7t,  sour ;  7'ascar,  to 
scrape.  Prob.  of  L.  origin  ;  see  Rascal. 

Rack  (4),  another  spelling  of  wracks  i.  e. 
wreck  ;  see  Wreak. 

Rack  (5) ;  see  Arrack. 

Rack  (6),  a  neck  of  mutton.  (E.)  — A.  S. 
h7'acca,  neck  j^Somner).  We  also  find  (7) 
7'ack^  for  reck,  to  care ;  (8)  rack,  to  relate, 
from  A.  S.  reccan,  to  reckon ;  (9)  7'ack,  a 
pace  of  a  horse,  i.  e.  a  7'ocki}ig  pace ;  see 
Rock  (2).  Also  rack  (to),  a  track,  cart- 
rut.  from  Icel.  reka,  to  drive;  see  Wreak. 

Racket  (i),  Raquet,  a  bat  with  a  net¬ 
work  blade.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Arab.)  M.  E. 
7'aket ;  borrowed  from  O.  F.  —  Span,  raqueta, 
a  racket,  battle-dore.  —  Arab,  rdhat,  the  palm 
of  the  hand  (hence  the  game  of  fives,  which 
preceded  rackets).  To  this  day,  tennis  is 
called  in  F.  patujie,  i.  e.  palm  of  the  hand, 
though  now  played  with  bats. 

Racket  (2),  a  noise.  (C.)  Qael.  7'acaid, 
a  noise  ;  Irish  raca7i,  noise. —  Gael,  rac,  to 
make  a  noise  like  geese  or  ducks.  Of  imi¬ 
tative  origin ;  cf  rattle. 


Racoon ;  see  Raccoon. 

Racy;  see  Race  (2). 

Radical,  Radish;  see  Radix. 

Radius,  a  ray.  (L.)  L.  7'adius,  a  ray. 
irradiate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  irra- 
dia7'e,  to  shine  upon.  —  L.  ir-,  for  on ; 
7'adiare,  to  shine,  from  radius,  a  ray. 

radiant.  (L.)  From  stem  of  pres.  pt. 
of  L.  radiare,  to  shine.  —  L.  radius,  ray. 

ray.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  raye  ;  F.  7'aie,'^ 

■  L.  radiu7Ji,  acc.  of  radius,  a  ray. 

Radix,  a  root.  (L.)  L.  7'adix  (stem 
radic-),  a  root. -|-Gk.  pdbi^,  a  branch,  rod. 
See  Wort.  Der.  radic~al. 

eradicate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
e7'adicare,  to  root  out.  —  L.  e,  out  ;  7'adicare, 
to  root,  from  radic-,  stem  of  7'adix,  root. 

race  (3),  a  root.  (F.  —  L.)  ‘  A  race  of 

ginger;*  Wint.  Ta.  iv.  3.  50.  — O.  F.  rads, 
raiz,  a  root.  —  L.  7'adice7?i,  acc.  of  7'adix. 

radish.  (F.  —  Prov.  —  L.)  F.  radis 
(not  a  true  F.  word,  but  borrowed  from 
Provencal).  —  Prov.  7'aditz,  a  root.  —  L. 
7'adice7n  ;  see  above. 

rash  (3),  to  pull,  tear  violently.  (F.  — 

,  L.)  ‘  Rashmg  off  helmes  ;  ’  F.  Q.  v.  3.  8. 

I  M.  E.  arace7i,  after^vards  shortened  to  7'ace7t. 

I  —  O.  F.  es7'acer  (F.  arracher),  to  root  up, 
pull  away  violently.  —  L.  exradica7'e,  to  root 
out.  —  L.  ex,  out ;  7'adicare ;  see  eradi¬ 
cate  (above). 

Raffle;  see  Rape  (i). 

Raft.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  raft,  a  spar, 
beam ;  orig.  sense  ‘  rafter.’  —  Icel.  raptr 
(raft7'),  a  rafter,  beam  (where  the  final  r  is 
merely  the  sign  of  the  nom.  case) ;  Dan. 
raft,  a  rafter,  a  beam.  Extended  from 
Icel.  rdf,  7'CBfr,  a  roof,  cognate  with 
O.  H.  G.  rdfo,  a  spar,  rafter.  Allied  to 
Gk.  6po(pos,  a  roof.  ^  Not  the  same  as 
A.  S.  hrSf,  a  roof. 

rafter,  a  beam  to  support  a  roof.  (E.) 
A.  S.  7'cefter,  An  extension  of  the  word 
I  above. 

I  Rag.  (E.)  M.  E.  ragge.  We  only  find 
,  A.  S.  raggie,  rough,  shaggy ;  formed  from 
I  a  sb.  7'agge^.  -f  Swed.  7'agg,  rough  hair, 
whence  raggig,  shaggy  ;  Icel.  7'dgg,  shaggi- 
1  ness,  ragga%r,  shaggy.  Orig.  sense  ‘  shaggi- 
j  ness,’  whence  the  notion  of  untidiness, 
j  ^  The  resemblance  to  Gk.  paKos,  a  shred 
of  cloth,  is  purely  accidental  (for  Gk.  k  = 
E.  h).  Der.  rag-sto7ie,  i. e.  rugged  stone; 
j  rag-wort,  i.e.  ragged  plant. 

;  Rage  ;  see  Rabid. 

I  Ragout ;  see  Gust  (2). 

J  Raid ;  see  Ride. 
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Rail  (i),  a  bar.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E. 
rail.  Not  found  in  A.  S.,  but  regularly 
contracted  from  a  Low  G.  form  regel  (cf. 
hail  (i),  nail,  rain). G.  regel,  a  rail, 
cross-bar;  Swed.  regel,  a  bar,  bolt.  +  G. 
riegel,  0. 11.  G.  rigil,  a  bar,  bolt,  orig.  a 
latch  of  a  door.  This  O.  H.  G.  rigil  is 
from  O.  H.  G.  rihan,  to  fasten  (G.  reihen, 
to  put  in  a  row,  connect).  Allied  to  Skt. 
lekha  (for  rekhci),  a  line,  stroke.  (y'RIK.) 
Rail  (2),  to  brawl,  scold;  see  Rase. 
Rail  (3),  a  bird  ;  see  Rattle. 

Rail  (4),  part  of  a  woman’s  night-dress. 
(E.)  See  Halliwell  and  Palsgrave.  M.  E. 
re'^el.  —  A.  S.  hrcBgl,  hregl,  swaddling-clothes. 
+  O.  Fries,  hreil,  reil,  O.  H.  G.  hregil,  a 
garment. 

Raiment.  (F.  —  L.  and  Scand. ;  with  F. 
suffix^  Short  for  arrai-ment ;  see  Array. 
Rain.  (E.)  M.  E.  rein.  A.  S.  regn,  also 
ren  (by  contraction),  -f-  Du.  regen,  Icel. 
Dan.  Swed.  regn,  G.  regen,  Goth,  rign, 
rain.  Cf.  L.  rigare,  to  moisten. 

Raindeer  ;  see  Reindeer. 

Raise ;  see  Rise. 

Raisin ;  see  Raceme. 

Rajah;  see  Regent. 

Rake  (i),  an  implement.  (E.)  A.  S. 
raca,  a  rake.  +  Icel.  reka,  a  shovel,  Dan. 
rage,  a  poker,  Swed.  raka,  an  oven-rake, 
G.  rechen,  a  rake.  Allied  to  Goth,  rikan 
(pt.  t.  rak),  to  collect,  heap  up.  (y'RAG.) 
Der.  rake,  verb. 

Rake  (2),  a  dissolute  man.  (Scand.) 
M.E.  rakel,  rash  ;  oddly  corrupted  to  rake- 
hell  (Trench,  Nares)  ;  finally  shortened  to 
rake.  —  Swed.  dial,  rakkel,  a  vagabond,  from 
raka,  to  run  hastily,  O.  Swed.  racka,  to  run 
about.  So  also  Icel.  reikall,  vagabond, 
from  reika,  to  wander. 

Rake  (3),  a  nautical  term  ;  see  Reach. 
Rakehell,  a  vagabond  ;  see  Rake  (2). 
Rally  (i),  to  reassemble ;  see  Ligament. 
Rally  (2),  to  banter  ;  see  Rase. 

Ram.  (E.)  A.  S.  ra7n.  -|-  Du.  ram,  G. 
ramm.  Cf.  Skt.  ram,  to  sport,  &c. ;  rati, 
passion.  Der.  ra77i,  verb,  to  but,  push, 
thrust ;  ram-rod. 

Ramble ;  see  Roam. 

Ramify.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ramijler,  to  put 
forth  branches  (hence,  to  branch  off).  — L. 
rami-,  for  ra77ius,  a  branch, _bough  ;  -Jicai'e, 
for  facere,  to  make. 

Ramp,  Romp,  to  bound,  leap ;  pro¬ 
perly  to  climb,  scramble,  rear ;  also  to 
sport  boisterously.  (F.  —  Teut.)  M.  E. 
rampen,  to  rage ;  cf.  7'amp-ant  (F.  7'a7np- 
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ant),  rearing,  said  of  a  lion.  —  F.  7'amper, 

‘  to  creep,  run,  crawle,  climb  ;  ’  Cot.  Orig. 
sense  ‘  to  clamber ;  ’  cf.  Ital.  ra77ipa7'e,  to 
clutch,  ra77ipa,  a  claw,  grip.  The  Ital. 
ra77ipare  (Prov.  rapa7')  is  a  nasalised  form 
from  Low  G.  7‘appe7t,  to  snatch  hastily, 
Dan.  7‘appe,  to  hasten ;  cf.  G.  raffen,  to 
snatch.  See  Rape  (i). 

Rampart ;  see  Pare. 

Ramsons,  broad-leaved  garlic.  (E.)  A 
double  plural ;  put  for  ra77is-en-s.  Here 
ramsen  =  A.  S.  h7'a77isan,  ramsons ;  a  pi. 
form,  from  a  sing.  hra7nsa.  -f-  Swed.  raf7is- 
Ibk  {Idk  =  leek)  ;  Dan.  ra77is ;  Lithuan. 
krefnusze,  wild  garlic  ;  Irish  crea77ih,  garlic, 
Gk.  Kpofxvov,  an  onion. 

Rancid.  (L.)  L.  rancidus,  rancid.  —  L. 
rancere,  to  stink. 

rancour.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  rancour.  - 
F.  rancour.  —  L.  ra7icore77i,  acc.  of  I'ancor, 
spite,  orig.  rancidness.  —  L.  raficere  (above). 

Random,  said  or  done  at  hazard.  (F.  — 
Teut.)  M.  E.  randon ;  esp.  in  phr.  in 
randon,  in  great  haste.  —  O.  F.  rando7t,  the 
force  and  swiftness  of  a  great  stream  ; 
whence  phr.  a  randon,  in  great  haste,  with 
impetuosity.  Hence  ra7ido7tner,  to  run 
swiftly.  So  also  Span,  de  re7tdo7i,  de  7'ondon, 
rashly,  impetuously.  —  G.  rand,  a  brim, 
edge,  verge,  margin  ;  whence  Ital.  a  ra7ida, 
with  difficulty,  exactly  (lit.  near  the  verge). 
Cf.  G.  bis  a77i  7'ande  voll,  full  to  the  brim. 
The  sense  of  F.  7'a7tdon  has  reference  to 
the  force  of  a  full  or  brimming  river. -}- 
A.  S.  ra7id,  Icel.  rbnd,  Dan.  rand,  rim, 
verge  ;  Swed.  rand,  a  stripe. 

Range ;  see  Ring. 

Rank  (i),  a  row,  class,  order;  see  Ring. 
Rank  (2),  adj.,  coarse  in  growth ;  see 
Reach  (i). 

Rankle;  see  Reach  (i). 

Ransack.  (Scand.)  Icel.  ra7t7isaka,  to 
search  a  house,  ransack ;  Swxd.  7'ansaka, 
Dan.  ransage.  —  Icel.  ra7tn,  a  house,  abode  ; 
sak,  base  of  seek] a,  to  seek.  The  Icel.  ra7tn 
stands  for  ras7i  *,  and  is  the  same  as  A.  S. 
rcesn,  a  plank,  beam,  Goth.  raz7t,  a  house. 
See  Seek. 

Ransom ;  see  Exempt. 

Rant.  (Du.)  O.  Du.  ra7tte7t,  to  dote, 
be  enraged.  -J-  G.  7'a7tze7t,  to  toss  about, 
make  a  noise. 

Ranunculus.  (L.)  L.  rafttmculus,  a 
little  frog ;  also,  a  plant.  Double  dimin. 
of  rdfta,  a  frog,  put  for  rac-7ia  *,  i.  e.  croaker. 
Cf.  L.  race  are,  to  growl. 

rennet  (2),  a  sweet  kind  of  apple.  (F. 
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—  L.)  Formerly  spelt  restate,  from  an  odd 
notion  that  it  was  derived  from  L.  renatuSy 
bom  again  !  —  F.  reinette,  rainett.e^  a  rennet ; 
the  same  as  rainette,  a  little  frog ;  from 
the  speckled  skin.  Dimin.  of  F.  raine,  a 
frog.  — L.  rana  (above). 

Rap  (i),  to  strike  smartly;  a  smart 
stroke.  (Scand.)  Dan.  rapy  a  rap,  tap; 
Swed.  rappy  a  blow  ;  Swed.  rappay  to  beat. 
Of  imitative  origin  ;  allied  to  Rattle. 

Rap  (2),  to  seize  hastily;  see  Rape  (i). 

Rapacious ;  see  Rapid. 

Rape  (i),  a  seizing  by  force.  (Scand.) 
M.E.  rapCy  haste,  hurry.  The  word  has 
been  affected  by  a  popular  etymology  con¬ 
necting  it  with  L.  rapere^  to  which  it  is 
unrelated ;  see  rapt  (below).  The  M.  E. 
rapCy  hurry,  haste,  is  a  common  word ;  see 
Chaucer’s  lines  to  Adam  Scrivener. —  Icel. 
hrapy  ruin,  falling  down,  hrapa^r,  a  hurry, 
hrapay  to  hasten  ;  Swed.  rappy  Dan.  rapy 
quick  ;  see  rap  (2)  below.  Der.  rape,  verb. 

ralGde,  a  kind  of  lottery.  (F.  —  G.) 
M.  E.  rajlcy  a  game  at  dice.  —  F.  rajicy 
raffle,  a  game  at  three  dice.  —  F.  7'aflery  to 
snatch  up.  —  G.  raffelny  to  snatch  up  ;  fre¬ 
quent.  of  raffen,  to  snatch  away,  carry  off 
hastily.  See  below. 

rap  (2),  to  snatch,  seize  hastily.  (Scand.) 
M.E.  rape7iy  to  hasten,  act  hastily.  —  Icel. 
hi'apay  to  fall,  tumble,  hasten,  hurry;  Swed. 
rappa,  to  seize,  snatch,  Dan.  rappCy  to 
make  haste  ;  Swed.  rapp,  Dan.  rap,  quick, 
brisk. -f-G.  raffe^iy  to  snatch.  ^  Chiefly  in 
the  phrase  to  rap  and  rend,  corruption  of 
rap  a7id  ren/ie  = "  SGize  and  plunder;’  where 
remie  is  from  Icel.  7'(Enay  to  plunder,  from 
ran,  plunder. 

rapt,  carried  away.  (E. ;  coiifused  with 
L.)  Put  for  7‘appedy  pp.  of  rap,  to  hurry, 
carry  away;  ‘  What  thus  raps  you?’  Cymb. 
i.  6.  51.  But  it  was  soon  confused,  by  a 
popular  etymology,  with  L.  raptus,  pp.  of 
rapere,  to  seize,  with  which  it  had  no  orig. 
connection  ;  and  very  soon  it  was  always 
spelt  rapt,  and  believed  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  raptus,  and  to  belong  to  nothing  else ; 
see  Milton,  P.  L.  iii.  522. 

Rape  (2),  a  plant.  (L.)  M.E.  rape.’^ 
L.  rapa,  rapum,  a  turnip,  a  rape.-j-Gk. 
pdiTvSy  a  turnip,  pacpavis,  a  radish ;  Russ. 
riepa,  a  turnip. 

Rape  (3),  a  division  of  a  county,  in 
Sussex.  (Scand.)  Icel.  hreppr,  a  district ; 
prob.  orig.  a  share.  —  Icel.  hreppa,  to  catch  ; 
cf.  A.  S.  hreppa7t,  to  lay  hold  of. 

Rapid.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  rapide,  —  L.  rapidus. 


quick,  lit.  snatching  away.  — L.  rape^'e,  to 
snatch.  +  Gk.  dpird^uv,  to  seize ;  whence 
E.  harpy, 

rapacious.  (L.)  Coined  from  L.  ra- 
paci-y  cmde  form  of  rapaXy  grasping.  — L. 
raperey  to  grasp. 

rapine.  (F.  — L.)  F.  rapiney  'rapine, 
ravine ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  7'apinay  robbery,  plunder. 

—  L.  7'apere,  to  seize. 

raptorial.  (L.)  Used  of  birds  of  prey.— 
L.  raptori-y  crude  form  of  raptor,  one  who 
seizes.  —  L.  rapere,  to  seize. 

rapture.  (L.)  Coined,  as  if  from  L. 
raptu7'a  *,  from  L.  raptuSy  pp.  of  rapere. 

ravage,  sb.,  plunder.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
ravage,  ‘ravage;’  Cot.  —  L.  ravir,  to  bear 
away  suddenly.  —  L.  7'apere. 

raven  (2),  to  plunder,  to  devour.  (F. — 

L. )  Better  spelt  ravin.  From  M.  E. 
ravine,  sb.,  plunder.  —  O.  F.  ravine,  rapidity, 
impetuosity  (oldest  sense  ‘  plunder,’  as  in  L.). 

—  L.  7'api7iay  plunder ;  see  rapine  (above), 
ravine,  a  hollow  gorge.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 

ravine,  a  hollow  worn  by  floods,  also  a 
great  flood  ;  O.  F.  ravine  (above). 

ravish,  to  seize  with  violence.  (F.  —  L.) 

M.  E.  rauischen.  —  F.  raviss-,  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  ravir,  to  ravish. —  L.  rapere,  to  seize. 

Rapier,  Rappee,  see  Rasp. 

Rapine ;  see  Rapid. 

Rapparee  ;  see  Rabble. 

Rapt;  see  Rape  (i). 

Raptorial,  Rapture  ;  see  Rapid. 

Rare.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  rare.  —  L.  raruin, 
acc.  of  7'aruSy  rare. 

Rascal,  a  knave,  villain.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
raskaille,  the  common  herd.  It  was  a 
term  of  the  chase;  certain  animals,  not 
worth  hunting,  were  so  called.  The  hart, 
till  he  was  six  years  old,  was  accounted 
rascayle.  The  O.  F.  word  must  also  have 
been  spelt  rascaille  *,  clearly  the  same  word 
as  mod.  F.  racaille,  ‘  the  rascality  or  base  or 
rascall  sort,  the  scumme,  dregs,  offals,  out¬ 
casts  of  any  company,’  Cot.  Due  to  an 
O.  F.  word  cognate  with  Prov.  Span.  Port. 
rascare,  to  scrape  ;  the  orig.  sense  being 
‘  scrapings.’  All  from  a  Low  L.  rasica7'e  *, 
a  frequent,  form  from  rasum,  supine  of 
radere,  to  scrape  ;  see  Rase. 

Rase,  Raze,  to  scrape,  efface.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  rasen,  to  scrape.  —  F.  raser.  —  Low  L. 
7'ase7'ey  to  graze,  to  demolish.  — L.  rasu77ty 
supine  of  radere,  to  scrape.  Allied  to 
Rodent. 

abrade.  (L.)  L.  ab~7’ade7'e,  to  scrape 
off.  Der.  ab7'as-ion,  from  pp.  ab7'asus. 


RASH. 

erase.  (L.)  L.  erasus,  pp.  of  e-rade^'e^ 
to  scratch  out. 

rail  (2),  to  brawl,  scold.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
raillery  to  deride.  Cf.  Span,  rallar^  to 
scrape,  to  molest,  vex;  Port,  ralar^  to 
scrape ;  corresponding  to  a  Low  L.  type 
radulare  *.  —  L.  radere,  to  scrape,  graze. 
Der.  raill-er-y y  F.  railleriey  banter. 

rally  (2),  to  banter.  (F.  — Teut.)  We 
also  find  the  sb.  ralleryy  *  pleasant  drolling,’ 
Phillips,  ed.  1710.  This  is,  of  course, 
another  spelling  of  raillery 'y  and  rally  is 
merely  another  form  of  rail  (2),  somewhat 
closer  in  form  to  F.  railler  (above). 

rash  (2),  a  slight  eruption  on  the  body. 
(F.  —  L.)  0.  F.  raschey  rasque ;  F.  rache. 

The  same  as  Prov.  rascay  the  itch.  So 
called  from  the  wish  to  scratch  it ;  cf.  Prov. 
rascary  to  scratch,  equivalent  to  a  Low.  L. 
rasicare^.  —  L.  rasuniy  supine  of  radere^ 
to  scrape.  See  Rascal. 

rasorial.  (L.)  L.  rasori-y  crude  form 
of  rasory  one  who  scrapes.  —  L.  rasuniy 
supine  of  radere,  to  scrape. 

raze,  the  same  as  Rase  (above), 
razor.  (F.  — L.)  F.  rasoiry  a  razor,  lit. 
a  shaver.  —  F.  rasery  to  shave ;  see  Rase 
(above). 

Rash  (i),  headstrong.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
rashy  rasch.  —  Dan.  Swed.  rask,  quick,  rash  ; 
Icel.  roskr,  vigorous.+Du.  raschy  G.  rasch. 
Cf.  Skt.  xicchy  to  go,  to  attack;  Gk.  op- 
vv\xi,  I  excite.  (V  AR.) 

rasher,  a  thin  slice  of  broiled  bacon. 
(Scand.)  ^Rasher  on  the  coales,  quasi 
rashly  or  hastily  roasted,'  Minsheu.  This 
is  right ;  cf.  ‘  Rashedy  burnt  in  cooking,  by 
being  too  hastily  dressed  ;’  Halliwell. 

Rash  (2),  a  slight  eruption  ;  see  Rase. 

Rash  (3),  to  pull  violently ;  see  Radix. 

Rasher;  see  Rash  (1). 

Rasorial ;  see  Rase. 

Rasp,  verb.  (F.  —  O.  H.G.)  M.  E. 
raspen.  —  O.  F.  rasper  (F.  r&per').  —  O.  H.  G. 
rasporiy  whence  G.  raspebiy  to  rasp.  Cf. 
O.  H.  G.  hrespariy  to  rake  together. 

rapier,  a  light  narrow  sword.  (F.  — 
Span.  — O.  H.  G.)  F.  rapier e  ;  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  Spanish.  ‘  Rapierey  Spanische 
sworde;’  Palsgrave.  No  doubt  rapiere 
stands  for  raspiere  *,  a  name  given  in  con¬ 
tempt,  meaning  ‘  a  rasper  ’  or  poker  ;  hence 
it  was  called  ‘  a  proking-spit  of  Spaine  ;  ’ 
Nares.  —  Span.  raspaderUy  a  raker. —Span. 
raspary  to  rasp,  scratch.  — O.  H.  G.  raspon 
(above).  ^  So  Diez ;  Littre  rejects  this 
solution,  but  unadvisedly. 
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rappee,  a  kind  of  snuff.  (F.  —  Teut.)  F. 
r&piy  lit.  rasped,  reduced  to  powder;  pp. 
of  rdpery  to  rasp  ;  see  Rasp  (above). 

rasp-berry,  a  kind  of  fruit.  (F.— 
O.  H.  G. ;  and  E.)  Formerly  called  raspisy 
raspesy  but  this  is  merely  a  pi.  form  used  as 
a  singular.  Named  from  its  roughness. 
So  also  Ital.  raspo,  a  rasp,  also  a  raspberry. 
Rat.  (E.)  M.  E.  rat.  A.  S.  rcet.-^^O.  Du. 
rattCy  Du.  raty  Dan.  rottCy  Swed.  rdttay  G. 
rattCy  ratz  ;  Low  G.  ratuSy  rato  (whence  F. 
rat). -^Insh.  and  Gael,  radan,  Bret,  raz  ;  cf. 
Skt.  rada,  a  tooth,  an  elephant ;  vajra-raday 
a  hog.  (V  RAD.)  Der.  raty  verb,  to 
desert  one’s  party,  as  rats  are  said  to  leave 
a  falling  house. 

ratten,  to  take  away  a  workman’s  tools 
for  offending  the  trades’  union.  (F.  —  Low L. 

—  Teut.)  Ratten  is  the  Hallamshire  (Shef¬ 
field)  word  for  a  rat ;  hence  applied  to 
working  secret  mischief,  which  is  attributed 
to  rats.  ‘  I  have  been  rattened ;  I  had  just 
put  a  new  cat-gut  band  on  my  lathe,  and 
last  night  the  rats  have  carried  it  off ;’  N. 
and  Q.  3.  S.  xii.  192.  M.E.  rat  on  y  a  rat.  — 
F.  raton,  dimin.  of  F.  rat  (above). 

Ratafia ;  see  Arrack. 

Ratch,  a  rack  with  teeth ;  see  Reach. 
Rate  (i),  a  proportion,  standard,  tax. 
(F.-L.)  O.  F.  rate,  price,  value.  —  L. 
ratus,  determined,  fixed,  settled,  pp.  of 
reor,  I  think,  judge,  deem. 

arraign.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  arainen.  — 
O.  F.  araniery  areisnier,  to  speak  to,  dis¬ 
course  with,  cite,  arraign. —  O.  F.  a  (L.  ad), 
to  ;  reisner,  reisoner,  to  reason,  from  O.  F. 
reson,  raison,  reason,  advice ;  see  reason 
(below). 

ratify.  (F.  — L.)  F.  Low  L. 

ratificarCy  to  confirm.  —  L.  rati-y  for  ratus, 
settled  ;  -ficare,  from  facere,  to  make. 

ratio.  (L.)  L.  ratio,  calculation.  —  L. 
ratus y  pp.  of  reor,  I  think,  deem. 

ration,  rate  or  allowance  of  provisions. 
(F.  —  L.)  F.  ration.  —  L.  rationem,  acc.  of 
ratio  (above). 

reason.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  resoun,  reisun. 

—  O.  F.  reison  (F.  raison).  —  L.  rationem, 
acc.  of  ratio,  calculation,  reason  (above). 

Rate  (2),  to  scold,  chide.  (Scand.)  M.E. 
raten,  Ch.  C.  T.  3463  ;  araten,  to  reprove. 

—  Swed.  rata,  to  reject,  refuse,  slight,  find 
fault  with;  Norw.  rata,  to  reject  as  bad, 
rat,  rubbish.  Icel.  hrat,  hrati,  rubbish. 
^  Not  from  rate  (i). 

Rath,  early  ;  Rather,  sooner.  (E.) 
Rather  is  the  compar.  of  rath,  early,  soon. 
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A.  S.  hra^e,  adv.,  quickly,  hrcE^,  adj.,  quick, 
swift;  hence  hra^or,  sooner. -f-Icel.  hrO^r, 
swift ;  M.  H.  G.  rad,  hrad,  quick. 

Ratify,  Ratio,  Ration ;  see  Rate  (i). 
Ratlines,  Ratlins,  Rattlings,  the 
small  transverse  ropes  crossing  the  shrouds 
of  a  ship.  (E. ;  and  F.  —  L.)  It  seems  to 
be  rat-lines,  a  jocular  name,  as  if  affording 
ladders  for  the  rats  to  get  up  by.  ^  The 
Du.  name  is  weejiijn,  i.e.  web-line.  There 
is  a  Dan.  ratline,  but  it  means  a  tiller-rope, 
from  rat,  a  wheel. 

Rattan,  a  Malacca  cane.  (Malay.)  Also 
spelt  rata7i  (Johnson).  —  Malay  rotan,  the 
rattan-cane. 

Ratten ;  see  Rat. 

Rattle,  to  clatter.  (E.)  M.  E.  ratelen. 
A.  S.  hrcetelan  *,  only  preserved  in  A.  S. 
hrcetele,  hrcetelwyrt,  rattle-wort,  a  plant 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  rattling 
of  the  seeds  in  the  capsules.  +  Hu.  ratele^i, 
G.  rasseln,  to  rattle ;  allied  to  Gk.  Kporiiv, 
to  knock,  make  to  rattle.  (y'KRAT.) 
rail  (3),  a  bird.  (F.  —  Teut.)  O.F.  rash, 

*  a  rayle,’  Cot.  (F.  rale').  —  O.  Du.  rallen, 
short  for  O.  Du.  ratelen,  to  rattle.  (From 
its  cry.) 

Raught,  pt.  t.  of  Reach,  q.  v. 

Ravage  ;  see  Rapid. 

Rave.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  raven.  —  O.  F. 
raver,  cited  by  Diez,  s.  v.  rever,  as  a  Lor¬ 
raine  word  ;  hence  the  derivative  ravasser, 

*  to  rave,  talk  idly ;  ’  Cot.  Allied  to  Span. 
rabiar,  to  rave,  a  verb  formed  from  the 
sb.  rabia,  rage,  allied  to  L.  rabies,  rage.  — 
L.  rabere,  to  rage  ;  see  Rabid.  ^  This 
is  the  solution  given  by  Diez,  and  the  best. 

revery.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  reverie,  a  raving, 
a  vain  fancy,  a  revery.  —  F.  rever,  formerly 
resver,  raver,  to  rave. 

Ravel,  to  untwist,  unweave,  entangle. 
(O.  Du.)  The  orig.  sense  has  reference  to 
the  untwisting  of  a  string  or  woven  texture, 
the  ends  of  threads  of  which  become  after¬ 
wards  entangled.  To  um'avel  is  to  disen¬ 
tangle  ;  to  ravel  out  is  to  unweave.  —  O.  Du. 
ravelen,  to  ravel ;  mod.  Du.  rafelen,  to  fray 
out,  unweave  ;  Low  G.  reffeln,  to  fray  out. 
Of  unknown  origin  ;  perhaps  connected 
with  G.  raffen,  to  snatch  ;  cf.  G.  raff  el,  an 
iron  rake,  grate  of  flax.  <[f  The  Du.  rave¬ 
len,  to  dote  (from  O.  F.  raver,  see  Rave), 
is  a  different  word.  Der.  un-ravel. 

Ravelin,  a  detached  work  in  fortifica¬ 
tion,  with  two  embankments  raised  before 
the  counterscarp.  (F.  —  Ital.)  F.  ravelin. 
—  O.Ital.  ravellmo,  revellmo  (Ital.  rivel- 


lino),  a  ravelin.  Orig.  unknown  ;  thought 
to  be  fromL.  re-,  back;  uallum,  a  rampart. 

Raven  (i),  a  bird.  (E.)  M.  E.  raven. 
A.  S.  hrcefii,  hrefit.’\‘'Dy!i.  raaf,  Icel.  hrafn, 
Dan.  ravn,  G.  rabe.  Named  from  its  cry ; 
cf.  L.  crepare,  to  rattle,  (y'  KRAP.) 

Raven  (2),  to  plunder,  devour.  Ravine, 
Ravish. ;  see  Rapid. 

Raw.  (E.)  M.  E.  raw.  A.  S.  hredw, 
hrcew.  +  Du.  raauw,  Icel.  hrdr,  Dan.  raa, 
Swed.  rd,  O.  H.  G.  rdo,  G.  roh.  Allied  to 
L.  C7‘udus,  raw,  Skt.  krtira,  sore,  cruel, 
hard,  (-v^  KRU.) 

Ray  (i) ;  see  Radius. 

Ray  (2),  a  fish.  (F.  — L.)  O.F.  raye,  F. 
raie.  —  L.  raia,  a  ray.  p.  L.  rdia  =  ragya  *, 
cognate  with  G.  roche,  a  ray,  a  roach  ;  see 
Roach. 

Rayah,  a  person,  not  a  Mahometan,  who 
pays  the  capitation-tax,  a  word  in  use  in 
Turkey.  (Arab.)  It  may  be  explained  as 
‘  subject,*  though  the  orig.  sense  is  ‘a  flock,’ 
or  pastured  cattle.  — Arab,  rdiyah,  rdiyat, 
a  flock  ;  from  rdi,  feeding,  pasturing,  ray, 
pasturing,  tending  flocks. 

ryot,  the  same.  (Arab.)  Arab.  raHyat 
(above). 

Raze,  Razor ;  see  Rase. 

Re-,  Red-  prefix,  again.  (F.  —  L. ;  or  L.) 
L.  re-,  red- ;  commonly  the  former,  except 
in  red-eern,  red-olent,  red-dition.  ^  Hence  a 
large  number  of  compounds,  such  as  re-ad¬ 
dress,  re-arra7ige,  which  cause  no  difficulty. 

Reach  (i),  to  attain.  (E.)  M.  E.  reche7t, 
pt.  t.  raghte,  raughte,  pp.  raught.  —  A.  S. 
rdecan,  rcecean,  pt.  t.'  rcehte.  +  O.  Friesic 
reka,  G.  reichen.  The  A.  S.  rcecan  ( — 
raikiarC)  seems  to  mean  Ho  get  into  one’s 
power,’  and  is  allied  to  the  sb.  rice,  power, 
answering  to  Goth,  reiki,  power,  authority. 
Still  more  closely  allied  to  the  sb.  ge-rcec, 
occasion,  due  time  ;  this  would  give  the 
orig.  sense  ‘  to  seize  an  opportunity ;  ’  it 
comes  to  much  the  same  thing.  The  Teut. 
base  is  RAK  =  Aryan  RAG,  to  rule;  see 
Regent.  Der.  reach,  sb.,  which  also  means 
^  a  stretch  in  a  river.’ 

rack  (i),  a  grating  above  a  manger,  an 
instrument  of  torture.  (E.)  In  some  senses 
the  word  is  doubtless  English  ;  cf.  M.  E. 
rekke,  a  rack  for  hay.  In  the  particular 
sense  ‘  to  torture,’  it  may  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  from  O.  Du.  racke7t,  to  rack,  to 
torture.  The  radical  sense  of  rack  is  to 
extend,  stretch  out,  and  it  is  closely  allied 
to  Reach  (above)  ;  hence,  as  sb.,  rack  is 
a  straight  bar  (cf.  G.  rcLck,  a  rail,  bar) ; 
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hence,  a  frame-work,  such  as  the  bars  in 
a  grating  above  a  manger,  a  frame-work 
used  for  torture,  a  bar  with  teeth  in  which 
a  cog-wheel  can  work.  On  the  rack  =  \n 
great  anxiety  ;  a  rack-rent  is  a  rent  stretched 
to  its  full  value,  or  nearly  so.  Allied  words 
are  I  cel.  rakkr,  straight,  rekkja,  to  strain, 
O.  Du.  racken,  to  stretch,  reach  out,  to 
rack  ;  Swed.  rak,  straight,  G.  rack,  a  rack, 
rail,  recken,  to  stretch ;  esp.  Low  G.  rakk, 
a  shelf,  as  in  E.  plate-rack.  ^  Rack  is 
used  in  more  senses  than  any  other  E. 
word ;  see  rack  (2),  rack  (3),  &c. 

rake  (3),  the  projection  of  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  a  ship  beyond  the  keel,  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  a  mast  from  the  perpendicular. 
(Scand.)  ‘In  sea-language,  the  rcike  of  a 
ship  is  so  much  of  her  hull  or  main  body, 
as  hangs  over  both  the  ends  of  her  keel ; 
Phillips  (1710).  Evidently  from  rake,  vb., 
to  reach,  extend  (Halliwell).  —  Swed.  dial. 
raka,  to  reach,  raka  fram,  to  reach  over, 
project ;  Dan.  rage,  to  project,  jut  out. 
Allied  to  Reach.. 

rank  (2),  coarse  in  growth,  very  fertile  ; 
also  rancid.  (E.)  The  sense  ‘  rancid  ’  is 
due  to  confusion  with  O.  F.  ranee,  ‘  musty,’ 
Cot.,  which  is  from  L.  rancidus.  But  M.  E. 
rank  means  strong,  forward ;  from  A.  S. 
ranc,  strong,  proud,  forward.  +  Du.  rank, 
lank,  slender  (like  things  of  quick  growth)  ; 
Icel.  rakkr  (for  rankr^),  straight,  slender, 
Swed.  ra7ik,  long  and  thin,  Dan.  rank,  erect. 
A  nasalised  form  of  Teut.  base  RAK,  to 
stretch,  to  make  straight.  (V  RAG.) 

rankle,  to  fester.  (E.)  Not  very  early ; 
derived  from  E.  rank,  strong,  coarse,  after 
it  had  been  confused  with  O.  F.  ranee, 
rancid ;  see  above.  The  sense  is  ‘  to  keep 
on  being  rank.’ 

ratch,  a  rack  or  bar  with  teeth.  (E.) 
A  weakened  form  of  rack  (i)  above,  in  the 
sense  of  ‘  bar  with  teeth  ;  ’  hence  it  came 
to  mean  a  kind  of  a  toothed  wheel.  Der. 
7'atch-et,  in  watch-work,  ‘the  small  teeth 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fusee  or  barrel  that 
stop  it  in  winding  up.’ 

Reach  (2),  to  try  to  vomit;  see  Retch. 

Read.  (E.)  M.  E.  reden.  A.  S.  rcedan, 
to  discern,  advise,  read  ;  pt;  t.  rddde,  pp. 
gerced.'^R.  S.  raed,  counsel.  —  A.  S.  rdedan 
(strong  verb)  to  advise,  persuade ;  with  the 
remarkable  pt.  t.  reord.  This  verb  is  allied 
to  Goth,  garedan,  to  provide,  Icel.  rd^a 
(pt.  t.  re"^),  to  advise,  G.  rathe^i  (pt.  t. 
rieth),  to  advise.  (Teut.  base  RAD ;  root 
RADH.) 


riddle  (i),  an  enigma.  (E.)  Properly 
riddles',  and  the  pi.  should  be  riddles-es. 
M.  E.  redels.  —  A.S.  r(kdelse,  pi.  rcedelsan, 
a  riddle,  ambiguity,  something  requiring 
explanation.  -  A.  S.  rcedan,  to  discern,  ex¬ 
plain.  (above).  +  Dan.  raadsel  (for  raad- 
se-la,  by  inversion  of  the  suffixes);  G. 
rdthsel,  a  riddle.  ^  We  still  say  to  read 
a  riddle,  i.e.  to  explain  it. 

Ready ;  see  Ride. 

Real  (i),  actual.  (F.  — L. ;  ^rL.)  Either 
from  O.F.  real  (F.  reel),  or  directly  from 
Low  L.  realis,  belonging  to  the  thing  itself. 
—  L.  res,  a  thing. 

rebus,  a  representation  of  a  word  by 
pictures.  (L.)  Thus  Bolton  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  pictures  of  a  bolt  and  a  tun.  —  L. 
rebus,  by  things,  i.e.  by  means  of  things; 
abl.  pi.  of  res,  a  thing. 

republic.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  republique, 

‘  the  commonwealth  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  respublica, 
a  republic.  —  L.  res,  a  matter,  state ;  pub'^ 
lica,  fern,  oi publicus,  public. 

Real  (2),  a  small  coin ;  see  Regent. 
Realgar,  red  orpiment.  (F.  —  Span.  — 
Arab.)  F.  realgar.  -  Span,  rajalgar.^  — 
Arab,  rahj  al-ghdr,  powder  of  the  mine, 
mineral  powder.  —  Arab,  rahj,  powder  ;  al, 
the ;  ghdr,  a  cavern,  mine. 

Realm ;  see  Regent. 

Ream.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Arab.)  M.  E. 
reeirie.  —  O.  F.  rainie  (F.  rame),  a  ream  or 
bundle  of  paper.  —  Span,  resma,  a.  ream.  — 
Arab,  rismat  (pi.  rizani),  a  bundle. 

Reap.  (E.)  M.  E.  repen  (pt.  t.  rep,  pp. 
ropen).  A.  S.  ripan,  7'ypa7i,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  form  repa7i,  since  i  (y)  stands  for  e, 
when  e  is  a  mutation  of  ed  {ed)  ;  cf.  A.  S. 
rip,  ryp,  a  reaping,  harvest.  Allied  to  Du. 
rapen,  to  reap,  gather,  G.  raufen,  to  pluck, 
Goth,  raupjaii,  to  pluck;  and  to  Reave. 

ripe.  (E.)  M.  E.  ripe.  A.  S.  ripe,  fit 
for  reaping ;  cf.  rip,  harvest.  —  A.  S.  ripan, 
to  reap. -{-Du.  rijf  G.  reif,  ripe. 

Rear  (i),  to  raise;  see  Rise. 

Rear  (2),  the  back  part.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
rere,  chiefly  in  adv.  are7'e,  arre7'e,  in  the 
rear.  —  O.  F.  riere,  backward ;  whence 
a7iere  (F.  arri^re),  behind,  backward. —  L. 
retro,  backward;  whence  ad  retro  =^Y.ar^ 
riere.  See  Retro-. 

arrears,  sb.  pi.  (F.  — L.)  From  M.  E. 
arere,  adv.,  in  the  rear ;  see  above.  ^  What 
we  now  call  arrears  answers  to  M.  E. 
are7'ages,  s.  pi.  formed  from  M.  E.  arere. 
with  F.  suffix  -age. 

rearward,  the  rear-guard.  (F.— L. 
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and  G.)  The  old  spelling  is  rereward, 
M.  E.  rerewarde,  short  for  are^'e-warde, 
i.  e.  guard  in  the  rear.  See  Bear  (2)  and 
Ward. 

reredos,  a  screen  at  the  back  of  a 
thing,  esp.  of  an  altar.  (F.  —  L.)  From 
M.  E.  7'e7'e,  rear ;  and  F.  dos,  back,  from 

L.  dorsum,  back.  ^  Tautological, 
rereward;  see  rearward  (above). 

Bear  (3),  insufficiently  cooked.  (E.) 

M.  E.  rere.  A.  S.  hrer,  half- cooked, 
Bearmouse ;  see  Beremouse. 
Bearward  ;  see  Bear  (2). 

Beason ;  see  Bate. 

Beave,  to  rob.  (E.)  M.  E.  reuen 
( =  reveji^  ;  pt.  t.  rafte,  refte,  pp.  raft,  reft. 
A.  S.  redfian,  to  despoil,  lit.  to  strip.  — 
A.  S.  redf,  clothing,  a  robe,  spoil,  plunder. 

—  A.  S.  redf,  pt.  t.  of  strong  verb  reofaft,  to 
deprive. -f“ feel,  ratifa,  to  reave,  from  sb. 
rauf,  spoil,  which  ffiom  rauf,  pt.  t.  of  rjiifa, 
to  break  up,  violate;  G,  rauben,  to  rob, 
from  raub,  plunder.  (-y'RUP.) 

bereave.  (E.)  A.  S.  biredfia7t.  —  A.  S. 
bi-,  prefix;  redfia7t,  to  despoil  (above). 
Der.  be-7'eft,  short  for  hi.  E.  bereued,  pp.  of 
beretmi  {bereve7i),  to  bereave. 

rob.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  hi.  E.  robben.^ 
O.  F.  robber,  more  commonly  rober,  to 
disrobe,  spoil,  strip  off  clothing,  plunder. 

—  F.  robe,  a  robe  ;  see  below. 

robe.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  F.  robe,  for¬ 
merly  also  7'obbe.^ls\..  H.  G.  roub,  O.  H.  G. 
7'aup  (G.  7'aub'),  booty,  spoil ;  hence,  a 
garment  taken  from  the  slain,  clothing. -|- 
A.  S.  redf,  Icel.  ratif  sb.  (above).  Der. 
dis-robe. 

rover,  a  pirate.  (Du.)  hi.  E.  rover.  — 
Du,,  roover,  a  robber,  pirate,  thief.  —  Du. 
rooven,  to  rob.  -=  Du.  roof,  spoil.  +  A.  S. 
redf,  Icel.  rauf,  G.  7'aub,  spoil  (above). 
Der.  rove,  verb,  to  wander;  evolved  from 
the  sb. 

rubbish,  broken  stones,  waste  matter, 
refuse.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  hi.  E.  robows, 
robeux.  Prompt.  Parv. ;  pi.  of  an  old  form 
7'obel^,  clearly  represented  by  mod.  E. 
7'ubble ;  see  below.  ^  Rubbish  is,  in  fact, 
a  corrupt  form  of  the  old  plural  of  rubble. 

rubble,  broken  stones,  rubbish.  (F.— 
O.  H.  G.)  ‘  Rubble,  or  rubbish  of  old 

houses;’  Baret  (1580).  This  answers 
exactly  to  an  old  form  7'obel^,  O.  F.  robel^, 
only  found  in  the  pi.  robeux.  *A  grete 
loode  of  robeux ;  ’  cited  by  Way  in  Prompt. 
Parv.  Obviously  the  dimin.  of  F.  robe  in 
the  sense  of  ‘  trash/  so  well  preserved  in 


the  cognate  Ital.  roba,  'a  gowne,  a  robe, 
wealth,  goods,  geare,  trash,  pelfe,’  Florio. 
Cf.  Ital.  7'obaccia,  old  goods,  rubbish ;  ro- 
biccia,  trifles,  rubbish ;  from  roba.  See 
robe  (above). 

Bebate;  see  Batter  (i). 

Bebeck,  a  three-stringed  fiddle.  (F.— 
Ital.  —  Pers.)  O.  F.  rebec,  also  spelt  rebebe. 
—  Ital.  ribecca,  also  ribebba,  a  rebeck.  — 
Pers.  rubdb,  a  rebeck. 

Bebel;  see  Dual. 

Bebound;  see  Boom  (i). 

Bebuff,  a  repulse.  (Ital.)  In  hlilton, 
P.  L.  xi.  936.  —  Ital.  rebuffo,  ribuff'o,  a 
check.  —  Ital.  ribuffare,  ^  to  check,  chide ;  ’ 
Florio.  —  Ital.  ri-  (L.  re-')  back  ;  buffare,  a 
word  of  imitative  origin,  like  E.  puff\  see 
Puff. 

Bebuke,  to  reprove.  (F.  —  L.)  hi.  E. 
rebuken.  —  O.  F.  rebouquer,  later  reboucher, 
to  blunt  a  weapon ;  metaphorically,  to  put 
aside  a  request.  —  F.  re-,  back  ;  bouquer, 
later  boucher,  to  obstruct,  stop  the  mouth, 
shut  up,  also  to  hoodwink  (hence  to  blunt), 
formed  from  bouque,  Picard  form  of  F. 
bouche,  the  mouth.  —  L.  re-,  back  ;  bucca, 
the  puffed  cheek  (later,  the  mouth).  Thus 
to  rebuke  is  to  stop  one’s  mouth,  ob¬ 
struct. 

Bebus;  see  Beal  (i). 

Bebut;  see  Beat. 

Becall,  Becant ;  see  Call,  Cant  (i). 
Becede ;  see  Cede. 

Beceive ;  see  Capacious. 

BsCGnt.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  recent  (F.  re¬ 
cent). recent-,  stem  of  recens,  fresh, 
new,  orig.  ‘  beginning  anew.’  —  L.  re-,  again  ; 
-cent-,  a  stem  prob.  allied  to  Russ,  po- 
cifi-ate,  to  begin. 

Beeeptacle ;  see  Capacious. 

Becess ;  see  Cede. 

Becipe ;  see  Capacious. 

Beciprocal.  (L.)  From  L.  recip7'0cus, 
returning,  alternating.  Of  unknown  origin. 
Beeite ;  see  Cite. 

Beck,  to  regard.  (E.)  hi.  E.  rekke7t. 
A.  S.  recan,  to  care  (put  for  rdcian^). 
Formed  from  a  sb.  with  base  roc-,  care, 
which  exists  in  the  cognate  hi.  H.  G.  ruoch, 
O.  II.  G.  7'uoh,  care,  heed,  whence  the 
hi.  H.  G.  rtioche7t,  O.  H.  G.  r6hhja7t,  to 
reck.  Der.  reck-less,  A.  S.  rece-leds\  cf. 
Du.  roekeloos,  reckless. 

Beckon.  (E.)  M.  E.  reke7ie7t.  A.  S. 
ge-recenian,  to  explain  ;  allied  to  ge-reccafi, 
recca7i,  to  rule,  order,  direct,  explain,  ordain, 
tell.+Du.  reke7ien\  Icel.  reik7ia,  to  reckon, 
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allied  to  Icel.  rekja^  to  trace  out ;  ^  Dan. 
regne,  Swed.  rdkna ;  G.  rechnen^  allied  to 
M.  H.  G.  rechen^  O.  H.  G.  rachjan^  to 
declare,  tell.  p.  All  secondary  verbs; 
from  the  sb.  seen  in  Icel.  rbk^  neut.  pi.,  a 
reason,  ground,  origin,  O.  H.  G.  rahhaj  a 
thing,  subject.  (^RAG.) 

Reclaim ;  see  Claim. 

Recline ;  see  Incline. 

Recluse ;  see  Clause. 

Recognise ;  see  Woble. 

Recoil,  verb.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  recoilen. 

—  F.  reculer,  Uo  recoyle,  retire;’  Cot. 
Lit.  to  go  backwards.  —  F.  re~^  back ;  cul^ 
the  hinder  parts. —  L.  re-,  back;  cuhini, 
acc.  of  cuius,  the  hinder  parts. 

Recollect ;  see  Legend. 

Recommend ;  see  Mandate. 
Recompense ;  see  Pendant. 

Reconcile ;  see  Calends. 

Recondite,  secret.  (L.)  L.  reconditus, 
put  away,  hidden,  secret ;  pp.  of  recondere, 
to  put  back  again.  —  L.  re-,  back ;  condere, 
to  put  together.  The  L.  condere  (pt.  t. 
condidi)  is  from  con-  {ctim'),  with,  and  dare 
(pt.  t.  dedi),  to  give,  used  in  composition 
with  the  force  of  ‘  put.’  See  Date  (i). 
Reconnoitre ;  see  Noble. 

Record ;  see  Cordial. 

Recount ;  see  Putative. 

Recoup ;  see  Coppice. 

Recourse;  see  Current. 

Recover.  (F.-L.)  O.Y,recovrer,re- 
cuvrer  (F.  recouvrer).’^\a,  recuperare,  to 
recover,  also  to  recruit  oneself.  A  difficult 
word;  perhaps  orig.  ‘to  make  good  again,’ 
from  Sabine  cuprus,  good,  of  which  the 
orig.  sense  may  have  been  ^  desirable,’  from 
L.  cupere,  to  desire. 

recuperative,  tending  to  recover.  (L.) 
L.  recuperatiuus ,  (properly)  recoverable.— 
L.  recuperare  (above). 

Recreant ;  see  Creed. 

Recreation ;  see  Create. 
Recriminate ;  see  Crime. 

Recruit ;  see  Crescent. 

Rectangle,  Rectify,  &c.  ;  see  Regent. 
Recumbent ;  see  Covey. 
Recuperative ;  see  Recover. 

Recur ;  see  Current. 

Recusant ;  see  Cause. 

Red.  (E.)  M.  E.  reed  (with  long  vowel). 
A.  S.  redd.  +Du.  rood,  Icel.  rau^r,  Dan. 
Swed.  rod,  G.  roth,  Goth,  rauds.  Also 
Gk.  kpvOpos,  Irish  and  Gael,  ruath,  W. 
rhudd,  L.  ruber  (for  rudher'^),  red  ;  allied 
to  Skt.  rudhira^  blood.  Note  also  the 
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Icel.  strong  verb  rjS'Sa  (pt.  t.  rau^),  to 
redden ;  A.  S.  red^an,  to  redden. 

rust.  (E.)  A.  S.  rust ;  orig.  red¬ 
ness.  Allied  to  A.  S.  rudu,  ruddiness,  and 
redd,  red.“^Du.  roest,  Dan.  rust,  Swed.  G. 
rost. 

Reddition ;  see  Date  (i). 

Redeem ;  see  Exempt. 
Redintegration ;  see  Tangent. 
Redolent ;  see  Odour. 

Redoubt ;  see  Duke. 

Redoubtable ;  see  Dual. 

Redound ;  see  Undulate. 

Redress ;  see  Regent. 

Reduce ;  see  Duke. 

Redundant ;  see  Undulate. 

Reechy ;  see  Reek. 

Reed.  (E.)  M.  E.  reed.  A.  S.  hreod,  a 
reed.  +Du.  riet ;  G.  riet,  ried. 

Reef  (i),  a  ridge  of  rocks;  see  Rive. 
Reef  (2),  a  portion  of  a  sail;  see  Rive. 
Reek,  vapour.  (E.)  M.  E.  reke.  A.  S. 
rec,  vapour. —  A.  S.  rede,  pt.  t.  of  reocan 
(strong  verb),  to  reek,  smoke.  (Base 
RUK.)  +  Du.  rook,  Icel.  reykr,  Swed. 
rbk,  Dan.  rbg,  G.  ranch ;  cf.  Icel.  rjiika, 
(pt.  t.  rauk),  G.  riechen,  to  smoke,  reek. 
Orig.  ‘  dimness ;  ’  cf.  Skt.  raja,  rajas, 
dimness,  raja^ii,  night,  raxij,  to  dye. 

reechy,  dirty.  (E.)  Lit.  ‘smoky;* 
weakened  form  of  reeky',  cf.  Low  Sc 
reekie,  smoky. 

Reel  (i),  a  small  spindle  for  winding 
yarn.  (E.)  M.  E.  rele ;  A.  S.  hreol,  a  reel. 
+  Icel.  hrcell,  rcell,  a  weaver’s  rod  or 
sley. 

Reel  (2),  a  Highland  dance.  (Gael.) 
Gael,  righil,  a  reel. 

Reeve  (i),  to  pass  the  end  of  a  rope 
through  a  hole ;  see  Rive. 

Reeve  (2),  an  officer,  steward.  (E.) 
A.  S.  gerefa,  an  officer;  orig.  sense 
‘  famous  ;  ’  formed  (by  usual  change  from 
6  to  e)  from  A.  S.  rdf,  active,  excellent, 
famous.  Cf.  O.  Sax.  rdf,  famous.  ^  Not 
allied  to  G.  graf  Der.  borough-reeve', 
port-reeve',  sheriff,  q.  v. 

Refection  ;  see  Pact, 

Refel ;  see  Pail. 

Refer ;  see  Pertile. 

Refine ;  see  Pinal. 

Refiect ;  see  Plexible. 

Reform ;  see  Porm. 

Refract ;  see  Pragile. 

Refrain  (i),  to  restrain,  forbear.  (F. — 
L.)  M.  E.  refreinen.  —  F.  refrener,  to 
repress;  Cot.  -  L.  refrenare,  to  bridle, 
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hold  in  with  a  bit.  —  L.  re-,  back;  frenuju, 
a  bit,  curb.  The  orig.  sense  of  fre7m7n  is 
‘holder’  or  ‘keeper,’  from  -y/DHAR,  to 
support,  maintain ;  cf.  Skt.  dJni,  to  sup¬ 
port,  \^.fir77ius,  firm.  ^  Prob.  sometimes 
confused  with  O.  F.  refreindre,  ‘  to  bridle/ 
Cot. ;  this  is  from  L.  refrmgere  (i.  e. 
7'e-f7'a7tge7'e'),  to  break  back. 

Refrain  (2),  the  burden  of  a  song ;  see 
Fragile. 

Refresh ;  see  Fresh. 

Refrigerate ;  see  Frigid. 

Reft ;  see  Reave. 

Refuge ;  see  Fugitive. 

Refulgent ;  see  Fulgent. 

Refund,  Refuse,  Refute;  see  Fuse 
(!)• 

Regain ;  see  Gain. 

Regal,  Regalia ;  see  Regent. 

Regale,  to  entertain.  (F.  —  L.  ?)  F. 
7'egaler,  to  entertain  (Littre).  [Not  allied 
to  7'egal,  as  Cotgrave  suggests.]  The 
same  as  Span,  regalar,  to  make  much  of, 
pamper ;  orig.  to  melt  (Diez).  Diez  derives 
it  from  L.  7'egelare,  to  melt,  thaw ;  from  L. 
7'e-,  back,  gela7'e,  to  freeze  (see  Gelid). 
But  Scheler  connects  F.  regaler  with  O.  F. 
galer,  to  rejoice,  which  is  preferable;  see 
Gala. 

Regard;  see  Ward. 

Regatta.  (Ital.)  Orig.  a  strife,  con¬ 
tention,  hence  a  race,  rowing  match.  — 
Ital.  regatta,  rigatta,  *  a  strife  for  the 
maistrie;’  Florio.  —  O.  Ital.  rigattare,  to 
wrangle,  to  haggle  as  a  huckster  does. 
So  also  Span,  rigatear,  to  haggle,  retail 
provisions,  to  rival  in  sailing.  Doubtless 
these  stand  for  Ital.  recatare.  Span. 
7'ecatear,  to  retail ;  lit.  '  to  cater  again ;  ’ 
from  L.  re-  and  capta7'e,  to  catch,  procure. 
See  Re-  and  Cater. 

Regenerate ;  see  Genus. 

Regent.  (F. -L.)  F.  regent,  a  regent, 
vice-gerent.  —  L.  regeyit-,  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  rege7'e,  to  rule.  Allied  to  Gk. 
opiyeLV,  to  stretch,  Goth.  uf-rakja7i,  to 
stretch  out,  Skt.  rij,  to  stretch,  raj,  to 
govern.  (y/RAG.)  See  Right. 

address,  vb.  (F.  — L.)  F.  adresser.^F. 
a,  to ;  dresser,  to  direct,  dress ;  see  dress 
(below). 

adroit.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  adroit,  dexterous. 
—  F.  ^  droit,  rightfully.  —  F.  d  (L.  ad'),  to  ; 
Low  L.  di7'ectu77i,  right,  justice,  neut.  of 
directus  \  see  direct  (below). 

alert.  (F.  — Ital.  —  L.)  Pk  alerte\  for¬ 
merly  alle7'te,  and  (in  Rabelais)  a  Verte,  i.  e. 


on  the  watch.  -■  Ital.  alPe7’ta,  on  the 
watch ;  from  the  phr.  stare  alP erta,  to 
stand  erect,  be  on  one’s  guard. —  Ital.  alia 
(for  a  la),  at  the,  on  the ;  erta,  fern,  of 
erto,  erect.  —  L.  ad,  to,  at ;  illa7n,  fern.  acc. 
of  ille,  he ;  e7'ecta77i,  fern.  acc.  of  erectus, 
erect ;  see  erect  (below). 

correct.  (L.)  L.  correctus,  pp.  of  corrig- 
ere,  to  correct.  —  L.  cor-  (for  C07Z-  =  cu7ii), 
together  ;  regere,  to  rule. 

direct,  adj.  (L.)  L.  dh^ectus,  pp.  of 
dirigere,  to  direct.  —  L.  di-,  for  dis-,  apart ; 
regere,  to  rule.  ♦ 

dirge.  (L.)  Formerly  from  the 

first  word  of  the  anthem  ‘  dirige,  Dominus 
mens,’  Ps.  v.  8  ;  in  the  office  for  the  dead. 
—  L.  dirige,  direct  thou ;  2  p.  imper.  sing, 
of  dirigere  (above). 

dress.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  dresser,  d7'escer, 
to  erect,  set  up,  dress ;  answering  to  a  Low 
L.  form  di7'ectia7''e'^.^»F..  directus,  pp.  of 
dirige7'e,  to  direct;  see  direct  (above). 

erect,  adj.  (L.)  L.  erectus,  upright; 
pp.  of  erigere,  to  set  up  straight.  —  L.  e, 
out,  up  ;  regere,  to  make  straight,  rule. 

escort,  a  guide,  guard.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  escort e.  -  Ital.  scorta,  a  guide  ;  fern, 
of  pp.  of  scorge7'e,  to  see,  perceive,  guide 
(orig.  to  set  right).  — L.  ex,  entirely;  corrig- 
ere,  to  correct ;  see  correct  (above). 

insurgent.  (L.)  L.  insurgezit-,  stem 
of  pres.  pt.  of  i7tsu7ge7'e,  to  rise  up  or  on, 
to  rebel.  —  L.  in,  on ;  surgere,  to  rise ;  see 
surge  (below). 

insurrection.  (L.)  From  L.  hisur- 
rectio.  —  L.  msurrectus,  pp.  of  msu7gere,  to 
rebel  (above). 

interregnum.  (L.)  L.  inter',  be¬ 
tween  ;  7'eg7iu77i,  a  reign,  rule,  from  regere, 
rajah,  prince.  (Skt.)  Skt.  raja,  the 
form  used  in  compounds  in  place  of  rdjan, 
a  king.  Cognate  with  L.  rex',  see  regal 
(below). 

real  (2),  a  small  Spanish  coin.  (Span.  — 
L.)  Span,  real,  lit.  a  '  royal  ’  coin.  —  L. 
regalis ;  see  regal  (below). 

realm.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  roial77te, 
real77ie.  —  O.  F.  reahne  (F.  royauTne),  a 
kingdom ;  answering  to  a  Low  L.  regali- 
7ne7i^.  —  L.  regalis,  royal;  see  regal 
(below). 

rectangle,  a  four-sided  right-angled 
figure.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  rectazigle,  a  right 
angle  (Cot.).  —  L.  rectangulus,  having  a 
right  angle.  —  L.  rect-us,  right ;  azigulus,  an 
angle.  Rectus  was  orig.  the  pp.  of  regere, 
to  rule. 
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rectify.  (F. -L.)  Y.  rectifier.-'^v^ 
L.  rcctificare^  to  make  right. —  L.  recti-t 
for  recttts  (above) ;  -Jicare,  for  facere,  to 
make. 

rectilineal,  rectilinear.  (L.)  From 
L.  rectiline-uSy  formed  by  straight  lines.  — 

L.  recti- y  for  rectus^  straight ;  linccif  a  line. 
L.  rectus  was  orig.  pp.  of  regere. 

rectitude.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  rectitude.^l^. 
rectitude,  uprightness.  —  L.  rectus,  straight, 
upright  (above). 

regal.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  regal,  royal  (Cot.) 

—  L.  regalis,  adj.,  from  reg-,  stem  of  rex,  z. 
king. —  L.  regere,  to  rule.  Der.  regal-ia, 
insignia  of  a  king;  neut.  pi.  of  regahs. 

regicide,  slayer  of  a  king  ;  slaying  of  a 
king.  (F.  — L.)  F.  regicide  (Minsheu).  — L. 
regi-,  crude  form  of  rex,  king,  from  regere ; 
-cida,  a  slayer,  from  cc^ere,  to  slay. 
Otherwise ;  from  L.  regi-  (as  before) ; 
-cidium,  a  slaying,  from  ccedere, 

regimen.  (L.)  L.  regimen,  guidance. 

—  L.  regere,  to  rule,  direct, 
regiment.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  regiment,  ‘a 

regiment  of  souldiers,’  Cot.  O.  F.  7‘egi- 
ment,  a  government.  —  L.  regime^ttum, 
rule,  government.  —  L.  regere,  to  rule. 

region.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  repon.  —  L. 
regionein,  acc.  of  regio,  territory.  ■-  L. 
regere,  to  rule,  govern. 

regnant,  reigning.  (L.)  L.  regnant-, 
stem,  of  pres.  pt.  of  regnare,  to  reign.  — L. 
regnum,  kingdom. —  L.  regere,  to  rule. 

regular.  (L.)  L.  regularis,  according 
to  rule.  —  L.  regula,  a  rule.  —  L.  regere. 

reign,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  regne.  —  F. 
regne.  —  L.  regnum,  kingdom.  —  L.  regere. 

resource.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  resource, 
later  ressource,  *a  new  source,  Cot.  —  F. 
re-,  aeain;  source,  source;  see  source 
(below). 

resurrection.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  resur¬ 
rection.  —  L.  acc.  resurrectionem.  —  L. 
resum'ectus ,  pp.  of  re-surgere,  to  rise  again. 

royal.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  real,  roial.  — 
O.  F.  real,  roial  (F.  royal).  "^1^.  regalis, 
royal ;  see  regal  (above). 

rule,  sb.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  reule,  riwle.^ 
O.  F.  riule,  reule  (F.  r^gle).^!..  regula,  a 
rule.  —  L.  regere,  to  rule. 

sortie.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  sortie,  a  going 
forth ;  fern,  of  sorti,  pp.  of  sortir,  to  sally 
forth.  Cf.  Span,  surtida,  a  sortie,  from  O. 
Span,  surtir,  to  rise.  p.  F.  sortir.  Span. 
surtir,  answer  to  a  Low  L.  form  surredire'^, 
to  rise  up.  —  L.  surrectu7n,  supine  of 
surgere,  to  rise  up;  see  surge  (below). 
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The  contraction  of  su7'rectire*  to  Y .so7'tir 
is  proved  to  be  correct  by  Ital.  so7'to, 
occurring  as  pp.  of  sorgere,  to  rise. 

source.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  sours.  F. 
sorse,  surse  (F.  sou7'ce),  a  source.  Here 
sorse  is  fern,  of  sors,  old  pp.  of  O.  F. 
sordre  (F.  sourdre),  to  rise.  — L.  su7ge7'e,  to 

rise  ;  see  surge  (below). 

surge.  (L.)  Coined  directly  from  L. 
surgere,  to  rise  (pp.  surrectus).  Short  for 
surrigere^,  as  the  pp.  shews.  —  L.  sur- 
[sub),  up ;  regere,  to  rule,  direct.  ^ 
unruly,  disregarding  restraint.  (E. ; 
and  F.-L.)  From  un-,  prefix,  and  rule', 
with  suffix  -y',  a  coined  word.  See  rule 
(above),  ^  Not  from  hi.  E.  unro,  rest¬ 
lessness.  Fabyan  has  unruled. 

Regicide,  Regimen  ;  see  Regent. 
Regiment,  Region ;  see  Regent. 
Register ;  see  Gerund. 

Regnant ;  see  Regent. 

Regress ;  see  Grade. 

Regret,  sorrow.  (F.  —  L.  and  O.  Low 
G.  ?)  F.  regret,  grief;  i'eg7'etier,  to  lament 
(Cot.).  Oldest  form  of  the  verb,  regi^ater. 
Of  disputed  origin;  see  Scheler.  The 
most  likely  solution  is  that  which  derives 
O.  F.  regrater  from  L.  re-,  again,  and  the 
Low  G.  verb  which  appears  in  Goth. 
gretan,  to  weep,  Icel.  g7'dta,  Swed.  grata,, 
Dan.  g7'cede,  A.  S.  gr<ktan,  Lowl.  Sc.  g7'eit, 
to  weep,  bewail.  See  Greet  (2).  Cf.  *1 
mone  as  a  chylde  doth  for  the  wantyng  of 
his  nourse  or  mother,  je  regrete\"  Pals¬ 
grave. 

Regular ;  see  Regent. 

Rehearse;  see  Hearse. 

Reign ;  see  Regent. 

Reimburse ;  see  Purse. 

Rein ;  see  Tenable. 

Reindeer,  Raindeer,  a  kind  of  deer. 
(Scand.  -  Lapp. ;  and  E.)  M.  E.  rayfte- 
dere.  Formed  by  adding  deer  (see  Deer) 
to  Icel.  hreinn,  a  reindeer;  cf.  O.  Swed. 
ren,  a  reindeer.  (We  also  find  A.  S.  hr’on, 
Dan.  rensdyr,  Du.  rendier,  G.  ren7ithier, 
all  due  to  O.  Swed.  ren:)  p.  Diez  refers 
us  to  Lapp  raingo,  but  this  is  merely  a 
bad  spelling  of  Swed.  rmko,  i.  e.  rein-cow. 
The  true  Lapp  word  is  patso,  a  reindeer, 
which  happens  to  be  constantly  used  in 
company  with  Lapp  reino,  a  pasturage, 
which  was  wrongly  applied  by  the  Swedes 
to  the  animal  itself.  Cf.  Lapp  pdtsoit 
warin  reinohet,  to  pasture  reindeer  on  the 
fells ;  and  similar  sentences  in  Ihre,  Lexicon 
Lapponicum,  p.  374- 
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Reiils,  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  (F.  — 
L.)  O.  F.  reins. renes,  pL,  kidneys, 
reins. 

renal.  (F.  — L.)  F.  renal.  ^1..  renalis, 
adj.,  formed  from  re7tes,  s.  pi.  (above). 
Reject;  see  Jet  (i). 

Rejoice ;  see  Gaud. 

Rejoin;  see  Join. 

Relapse ;  see  Lapse. 

Relate ;  see  Tolerate. 

Relax ;  see  Lax. 

Relay  (i),  a  set  of  fresh  dogs  or  horses, 
a  fresh  supply.  (F.  —  L.  ?)  Orig.  used  of 
dogs  and  horses.  —  F.  relais^  a  relay; 
chie7ts  de  7'elais,  cheveaux  de  7'elais,  dogs  or 
horses  kept  in  reserve ;  Cot.  The  orig. 
sense  is  ‘a  rest,’  and  chie7is  de  relais  are 
dogs  kept  at  rest ;  cf.  d  relais  ‘  at  rest, 
that  is  not  used;’  Cot.  Probably  from 
L.  relaxa7'e,  to  loosen,  let  loose,  allow 
to  rest;  see  Lax.  Cf.  Italian  ca7ii  di  ri- 
lasso,  dogs  kept  in  reserve  (late  edition 
of  Florio). 

Relay  (2),  to  lay  again;  from  re-  and 
lay. 

Release ;  see  Lax. 

Relegate ;  see  Legal. 

Relent ;  see  Lenient. 

Relevant ;  see  Levity. 

Relic,  Relict ;  see  Licence. 

Relieve ;  see  Levity. 

Religion.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  religio7t ;  Cot. 
—  L.  acc.  religio7ie7n,  from  religio,  piety ; 
allied  to  relige7is,  fearing  the  gods,  pious. 
Re-lige7is  is  the  opposite  of  neg-ligens, 
negligent;  see  Neglect.  Allied  also  to 
Gk.  dXeyeiv,  to  reverence.  ^  JVol  allied 
to  L.  religare,  to  bind. 

Relinquish,  Reliquary  ;  see  Licence. 
Relish;  see  Lick. 

Reluctant.  (L.)  From  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  7'elucta7'e,  7'eluctari,  to  struggle 
against.  —  L.  re-,  back  ;  hictari,  to  struggle, 
from  lucta,  a  wrestling.  Allied  to  Gk. 
Xvy-i^eiv,  to  bend,  writhe  in  wrestling ; 
Skt.  rzij,  to  bend,  break.  (-^RUG.) 

Rely ;  see  Lie  (i). 

Remain ;  see  Mansion. 

Remand;  see  Mandate. 

Remark ;  see  Mark. 

Remedy;  see  Medicine. 

Remember ;  see  Memory. 

Remind ;  see  Mind. 

Reminiscence ;  see  Memory. 

Remit ;  see  Missile. 

Remnant;  see  Mansion. 
Remonstrate ;  see  Monster. 


Remorse ;  see  Mordacity. 

Remote ;  see  Move. 

Remount ;  see  Mount  (2). 

Remove ;  see  Move. 

Remunerate ;  see  Munificent, 

Renal;  see  Reins. 

Renard ;  see  Reynard. 

Rencounter,  Rencontre ;  see  Contra. 
Rend.  (E.)  M.  E.  re7ide7i.  A.  S. 

hrenda7t,  to  cut  or  tear  down.  Allied 

to  Skt.  kxit,  to  cut ;  L.  cre-na  (for  cret-na\ 
a  cranny.  (^KART.)  Der.  re7tt,  sb,, 
from  pp.  refit. 

Render,  Rendezvous ;  see  Date  (i). 
Renegade ;  see  Negation. 

Renew;  see  Now. 

Rennet  (i),  that  which  curdles  milk ; 
see  Run. 

Rennet  (2),  a  kind  of  apple ;  see  Ra¬ 
nunculus. 

Renounce;  see  Nuncio. 

Renown;  see  Noble. 

Rent  (i),  a  tear  ;  see  Rend. 

Rent  (2),  annual  payment ;  see  Date  (i). 
Renunciation;  see  Nuncio. 

Repair  (i),  to  renew;  see  Pare. 
Repair  (2),  to  resort ;  see  Paternal. 
Repartee ;  see  Part. 

Repast ;  see  Pastor. 

Repay ;  see  Pact. 

Repeal ;  see  Pulsate. 

Repeat ;  see  Petition. 

Repel ;  see  Pulsate. 

Repent;  see  Pain. 

Repercussion ;  see  Quash. 
Repertory ;  see  Parent. 

Repine ;  see  Pain. 

Replace ;  see  Plate. 

Replenish,  Replete ;  see  Plenary. 
Replevy ;  see  Pledge. 

Reply ;  see  Ply. 

Report;  see  Port  (i). 

Repose;  see  Pose  (i). 

Repository ;  see  Position. 
Reprehend ;  see  Prehensile. 
Represent;  see  Sooth. 

Repress ;  see  Press. 

Reprieve ;  see  Probable. 

Reprimand ;  see  Press. 

Reprisal ;  see  Prehensile. 

Reproach ;  see  Propinquity. 
Reprobate,  Reprove ;  see  Probable. 
Reptile,  crawling ;  usually,  as  a  sb. 
(F.  —  L.)  F.  reptile,  ^  crawling ;  ’  Cot.  —  L. 
reptileni,  acc.  of  reptilis,  creeping.  —  L.  rept- 
us,  pp.  of  repe7'e,  to  creep.+Lithuan.  rep- 
loti,  to  creep.  Allied  to  Serpent. 
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surreptitious.  (L.)  L.  surreptitius , 
better  surrepticius^  done  stealthily.  —  L. 
surreptuniy  supine  of  siirrepere^  to  creep 
under  or  upon.  —  L.  sur-  {sub)^  under  ;  rep- 
€7'e  (above). 

Republic;  see  Real  (i). 

Repudiate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  re- 
pudiai'e,  to  reject.  —  L.  repudium,  a  casting 
off,  rejection  of  what  one  is  ashamed  of. — 
L.  re-y  away ;  pud-,  base  of  pudcrc,  to  feel 
shame,  ci.  pudor,  shame. 

Repugnant ;  see  Pugilism. 

Repulse ;  see  Pulsate. 

Repute  ;  see  Putative. 

Request,  Require  ;  see  Query. 
Requiem,  Requite ;  see  Quiet. 
Reredos;  see  Rear  (i). 

Reremouse,  Rearmouse,  a  bat.  (E.) 
A.  S.  hi'ereiuus,  a  bat ;  from  the  flapping 
of  its  wings. —  A.  S.  hi'eran,  to  agitate, 
from  hror,  motion,  allied  to  hror^  adj., 
quick ;  mtis^  a  mouse.  Cf.  prov.  E.  Jiitter- 
f nouse,  a  flutter-mouse  or  bat. 

Rereward;  see  Rear  (2). 

Rescind,  to  repeal.  (F.  — L.)  F.  re- 
scinder,  to  cancel ;  Cot.  L.  re-scindere,  to 
cut  off,  annul.  -  L.  re-,  back  ;  schidere, 
to  cut.  Allied  to  Scbism.  (y'SKID.) 

abscind,  to  cut  off.  (L.)  L.  ah- 
scindere,  to  cut  off. 

abscissa.  (L.)  P'em.  of  abscissus,  cut 
off;  pp.  of  abscinde^'e. 

Rescript ;  see  Scribe. 

Rescue ;  see  Quash. 

Research ;  see  Circle. 

Resemble ;  see  Similar. 

Resent ;  see  Sense. 

Reserve ;  see  Serve. 

Reside,  Residue ;  see  Sedentary. 
Resign;  see  Sign. 

Resilient ;  see  Salient. 

Resin,  Rosin.  (F.  —  L.  — Gk.)  M.  E. 
recyn,  recine.  —  O.  F.  resine,  *  rosin  ;  ’  Cot. 
—  L.  rhJna,  Jer.  li.  8  (Vulgate).  —  Gk. 
prjTiva,  resin,  gum  from  trees.  (For  the 
interchange  of  s  and  t,  cf.  L.  tu  with  Gk. 
cv,  thou.) 

Resist ;  see  State. 

Resolute,  Resolve  ;  see  Solve. 
Resonant ;  see  Sound  (3). 

Resort ;  see  Sort. 

Resound ;  see  Sound  (3). 

Resource ;  see  Regent. 

Respect,  Respite ;  see  Species. 
Respire ;  see  Spirit. 

Resplendent;  see  Splendour. 
Respond;  see  Sponsor. 


Rest  (i),  repose.  (E.)  A.  S.  rest,  rcBst, 
rest.  -4-  Du.  rust,  Dan.  Swed.  rast,  Icel. 
rbst  (the  distance  between  two  resting- 
places),  Goth,  rasta  (a  stage),  O.  H.  G. 
rasta,  rest.  Allied  to  Skt.  ra-ti,  pleasure, 
Gk.  hpojT],  rest,  (y^  RA.) 

Rest  (2),  to  remain,  be  left  over;  see 

State. 

Restaurant;  see  Store. 

Restitution,  Restive  ;  see  State. 
Restore;  see  Store. 

Restrain ;  see  Stringent. 

Result;  see  Salient. 

Resume ;  see  Exempt. 

Resurrection ;  see  Regent. 
Resuscitate  ;  see  Cite. 

Retail ;  see  Tailor. 

Retain ;  see  Tenable. 

Retaliate,  to  repay.  (L.)  From  pp.  of 
L.  retaliare,  to  requite  ;  allied  to  taho,  re¬ 
taliation  in  kind,  as  in  lex  talionis,  the  law 
of  retaliation. 

Retard ;  see  Tardy. 

Retch,  Reach,  to  try  to  vomit.  (E.) 
A.  S.  hr<kean,  to  try  to  vomit.  -  A.  S.  hroec, 
a  cough,  allied  to  hrdca,  the  throat  (G. 
rachen).  Allied  to  Gk.  Kpd^eiv  =  /cpdy-yeiv, 
to  croak. 

Retention ;  see  Tenable. 

Reticent ;  see  Tacit. 

Reticule.  (F.  — L.)  F.  retiaile,  a  net 
for  the  hair,  a  reticule.  —  L.  reticiUum, 
a  little  net ;  double  dimin.  of  rete,  a  net. 

retina,  the  innermost  coating  of  the 
eye.  (L.)  So  called  because  resembling 
network.  Coined  from  reti-,  crude  form  of 
rete,  a  net. 

Retinue ;  see  Tenable. 

Retire ;  see  Tier. 

Retort ;  see  Torture. 

Retract,  Retreat;  see  Trace  (i). 
Retrench ;  see  Trench. 

Retribution ;  see  Tribute. 

Retrieve ;  see  Trover. 

Retro-,  backwards.  (L.)  L.  retro,  back¬ 
wards  ;  a  comparative  form  from  re-  or 
red-,  back.  See  Rear  (2). 

Retrocession ;  see  Cede. 

Retrograde ;  see  Grade. 

Retrospect ;  see  Species. 

Return;  see  Turn. 

Reveal ;  see  Vehicle. 

Reveille;  see  Vigil. 

Revel,  a  noisy  feast.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
reuel  {revel),  sb.  —  O.  F.  revel,  pride,  re¬ 
bellion,  sport,  jest,  disturbance,  disorder 
(Roquefort).  —  O.  F.  reveler,  to  rebel,  hence, 
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to  riot.  —  L.  rehellarCy  to  rebel ;  see  Rebel. 
Der.  revell-er\  whence  revel-r-y. 

Revenge ;  see  Vindicate. 

Revenue ;  see  Venture. 

Reverberate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
reuerbei'are,  to  beat  back  (hence,  to  re¬ 
echo).— L.  re-^  back;  uerberare^  to  beat, 
from  uerber^  a  scourge. 

Revere.  (F. -L.)  O.  F.  reverer  (F- 
reverer),  to  reverence.  —  L.  reuere7'i,  to 
revere,  stand  in  awe  of.  —  L.  7'e-,  again  ; 
iiereri,  to  fear,  feel  awe,  allied  to  E. 
Wary.  Der.  revere^ice,  F.  reverence,  L. 

retie7'e7ttia. 

Reverie,  Revery  ;  see  Rave. 

Reverse,  Revert;  see  Verse. 

Review ;  see  Vision. 

Revile ;  see  Vile. 

Revise,  Revisit ;  see  Vision. 

Revive ;  see  Victuals. 

Revoke;  see  Vocal. 

Revolt,  Revolve;  see  Volute. 

Revulsion ;  see  Convulse. 

Reward ;  see  Ward. 

Reynard,  Renard,  a  fox.  (F.  — Teut.) 
O.  F.  re7ia7'd^  7'eg7iard  (F.  7'e7ia7'd).  —  Low  G. 
(Old  Flemish)  Rei7tae7'de,  the  name  given 
to  the  fox  in  the  celebrated  O.  Flemish  epic 
so  called.  Cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  Regin- 
ha7't,  lit.  ^  strong  in  counsel ;  ’  from  O.  H.  G. 
7'egin,  7'agm,  counsel,  and  hart  (E.  ha7'd), 
strong. 

Rhapsody.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F.^  rapsodie, 
Cot.  —  L.  rhapsodia.  —  Gk.  paif/oobia,  the  re¬ 
citing  of  epic  poetry,  part  of  an  epic  poem, 
a  rhapsody,  tirade. —  Gk.  paipcfdos,  one  who 
strings  (lit.  stitches)  songs  together,  a 
reciter  of  epic  poetry.  — Gk.  paip-,  stem  of 
fut.  of  pdiTTeiv,  to  stitch  together,  fasten  to¬ 
gether  ;  cpdrj,  an  ode ;  see  Ode. 

Rhetoric.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  7dietoriq7ie  ; 
Cot.  — L.  rheto7dca,  i.e.  7'hetorica  ars,  the 
art  of  rhetoric;  fern  of  rhetoricus,  adj.— 
Gk.  p-qTopLKos,  rhetorical ;  adj.  from  prjrojp, 
an  orator,  speaker.  —  Gk.  to  speak 

(pt.  t.  et-prj-Ka).  Allied  to  Verb. 

Rheum.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F .  rheu77ie.  — 
L.  rheti7na.^Gk.  pevpa  (stem  pevpar-),  a 
flow,  flux,  rheum.  —  Gk.  pev-aopai,  fut.  of 
p€€iv,  to  flow.  +  Skt.  srUy  to  flow.  (V 
SRU.)  Der.  rheu77iat-ic.  « 

diarrhoea.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  diar7'hcea.  — 
Gk.  didppoLa,  lit.  ‘a  flowing  through.’  — 
Gk.  biapphiv,  to  flow  through.  — Gk.  6fd, 
through  ;  pUiv,  to  flow. 

rhythm.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  F.  rithme. 
Cot.  L.  rhytliTnus,  —  Gk.  pvBpos,  mea- 
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sured  motion,  time,  measure. —  Gk.  pUiv, 
to  flow. 

Rhinoceros.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  rhinoce7'os. 
—  Gk.  piv6fc€pcx}s,  lit.  ‘  nose-horn.’  —  Gk.  pivo-, 
crude  form  of  pis,  nose  ;  Kepas,  a  horn. 

Rhododendron ;  see  Rose. 

Rhodomontade  ;  see  Rodomontade. 

Rhomb,  Rhombus.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L. 
rho7nbus  (F.  rho7jibe).  —  G\^.  popfBos,  a  thing 
twirled  round,  whirling  spindle,  a  thing 
in  the  shape  of  a  whirling  spindle,  a  four¬ 
sided  figure  with  equal  sides  but  unequal 
angles.  — Gk.  pep^eiv,  to  revolve.  See  also 
Rumb. 

Rhubarb.  (F.  —  Low  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F . 
rheuba7'be  ;  F.  rhubarbe.  —  Low  L.  rhcii- 
ba7'barti7n  (=  7'heum  ba7'barti7n).  —  Gk. 

fSdp^apov,  rhubarb  ;  lit.  ‘  Rheum  from 
the  barbarian  country.’  Gk.  prjoy  is  an 
adj.  from  pd,  the  rha-plant,  rhubarb,  which 
was  also  called  Rha  Ponticu7n.  Rha 
took  its  name  from  the  river  Rha,  i.  e.  the 
V  olga. 

Rhumb ;  see  Rumb. 

Rhyme  ;  see  Rime  (i). 

Rhythm  ;  see  Rheum. 

Rib.  (E.)  M.  E.  Tdbbe.  A.  S.  Hbb.  -f* 
Du.  rib,  Icel.  rif,  Swed.  ref-been  (rib-bone), 
Dan.  7'ib-bee7i,  G.  rippe,  Russ,  rebro. 

Ribald.  (F.  -  Teut.)  M.  E.  ribald, 
riband,  -  O.  F.  ribald ;  F.  ribaut,  -  Low  L. 
ribaldus,  a  ruffian  ;  cf.  Low  L.  ribalda,  a 
prostitute.  Of  Teut.  origin.  -  O.  H.  G. 
hripd,  M.  H.  G.  ribe,  a  prostitute ;  cf.  O.  F. 
riber,  to  toy  with  a  female.  The  suffix  -aid 
is  due  to  O.  H.  G.  wait,  power. 

Riband,  Ribbon.  (C.)  Not  allied  to 
band',  the  final  d  is  excrescent.  M.  E. 
7dba7t.  -  Irish  ribin,  a  ribbon,  from  ribe,  a 
flake,  hair,  ribbon ;  Gael,  ribean,  a  ribbon, 
fillet,  from  rib,  ribe,  a  hair,  rag,  clout, 
tatter;  W.  rhibin,  a  streak,  from  rhib,  a 
Stl*C3.1c 

Rice.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  L.  -  Gk.  -  O.Pers.)  O.F. 
7'is,  rice  ;  F.  riz.  —  Ital.  riso.  —  L.  oryza.  — 
Gk.  opv^a,  opv^ov,  rice,  grain.  From  an 
O.  Pers.  form,  preserved  in  the  Pushto 
(Afghan)  wrijzey,  W7'ijey,  rice  ;  WTdjza^h,  a 
grain  of  rice  (Raverty).  Hence  also  Arab. 
uruzz,  ruzz.  Span,  arroz,  rice. 

Rich.  (E.)  M.  E.  riche.  Ai  S.  rice, 
rich,  powerful.  (Cf.  E.  pitch  from  A.  S. 
pic),  4-  Du.  rijk,  Icel.  rikr,  Swed.  rik,  Dan. 
rig,  Goth,  reiks,  G.  reich.  Allied  to  Re¬ 
gent.  ^  The  F.  7'iche  is  from  M.  H.  G. 
riche  (G.  reich)  ;  but  the  E.  word  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  F.  form.  See  below. 
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riches.  (F.  -  O.  H.  G.)  M.  E.  richesse^  a 
sing.  sb.  ;  the  pi.  being  richesses.  —  F.  rich- 
esse,  wealth.  — M.  H.  G.  riche  (G.  reich), 
rich  ;  cognate  with  A.  S.  rice  (above). 

rix-dollar,  a  coin.  (Du.  —  G.)  Du. 
rijks-daalder,  a  rix-dollar.  —  G.  reichsthaler, 
a  dollar  of  the  empire.  — G.  reichs,  gen. 
case  of  reich,  empire,  allied  to  G.  reich, 
rich  ;  and  thaler,  a  dollar  ;  see  Dollar. 

Rick.  (E.  )  Rick  is  for  reek  or  hreek  ; 
M.  E.  reek.  A.  S.  hredc,  a  heap,  a  rick  ; 
also  hrycca,  a  rick.  -4-  Icel.  hraukr,  a  rick. 

ruck  (2),  a  heap,  small  pile.  (Scand.) 
O.  Swed.  ruka,  Icel.  hraukr,  a  rick,  heap. 
Rickets;  see  Wring. 

Ricochet,  the  rebound  of  a  cannon-ball. 
(F.)  F.  ricochet,  ‘  the  sport  of  skimming  a 
thin  stone  on  the  water,  called  a  Duck  and 
a  Drake  ;  ’  Cot.  Origin  unknown. 

Rid,  to  free.  (E.)  M.  E.  ridden.  A.  S. 
hreddan,  to  snatch  away,  deliver. 4-  O.  Fries. 
hredda,  Du.  redden,  Dan.  redde,  Swed. 
rddde,  G.  retten. 

Riddle  (i),  an  enigma ;  see  Bead. 
Riddle  (2),  a  large  sieve.  (E.)  M.  E. 
ridil,  A.  S.  hridder,  a  vessel  for  winnowing 
corn  ;  the  suffixed  -er  and  ~il  {-le)  being 
equivalent.  +  Irish  creathair,  Gael,  cria- 
thar ;  from  Irish  and  Gael,  crath,  to  shake. 
Cf.  Gk.  Kpaddeiv,  to  shake.  Orig.  sense 
*  shaker.’ 

Ride.  (E.)  M.  E.  riden,  pt.  t.  rood,  pp. 
riden.  A.  S.  ridan,  pt.  t.  rad,  pp.  7dden. 
-|-  Du.  rijden,  Icel.  ri'^a,  Dan.  ridr,  Swed. 
rida,  G.  reiten. 

array,  verb.  (F.  —  L.  and Sc3.nd.)  O.  F. 
arraier,  to  array.  -  O.  F.  arrai,  arroi,  pre¬ 
paration. -L.  ad  (becoming  ar-  before  r), 
to,  for ;  Swed.  reda,  Dan.  rede,  order,  Icel. 
rei'^a,  tackle,  rei^i,  implements,  all  allied 
to  A.  S.  rcede,  ready  ;  see  ready  (below), 
curry  ;  see  under  Curry  (i). 
raid.  (Scand.)  Icel.  a  riding,  a 

road.  —  Icel.  ri^a,  to  ride. 

raiment.  (F.  —  L.  and  Scand.)  Short 
for  array-ment ;  see  array  (above). 

ready.  (E.)  M.  E.  redi.  A.  S.  rcede, 
ready  ;  orig.  '  equipped  for  riding,’  or  ‘  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  raid.’  —  A.  S.  rced-on,  pt.  t.  pi. 
of  ridan,  to  ride. 

road.  (E.)  M.  E.  roode,  rode  (both  for 
ships  and  horses).  — A.  S.  rad,  a  road,  also  a 
raid.  —  A.  S.  rad,  pt.  t.  of  ridan,  to  ride. 
Ridge.  (E.)  M.  E.  rigge,  rugge.  A.  S. 
hrycg,  the  back  of  a  man  or  beast.  +  Du. 
rug,  back,  ridge,  Dan.  ryg,  Swed.  rygg, 
Icel.  hryggr,  G.  riicken,  O.  H.  G.  hrucki. 
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rig  (3),  a  ridge.  (E.)  M.  E.  rigge 
(above). 

Ridiculous.  (L.)  L.  ridiculus,  laugh¬ 
able.  —  L.  ridere,  to  laugh. 

deride.  (L.)  L.  de-ridere,  to  laugh 
down,  laugh  at.  Der.  deris-ive,  from  pp. 

risible.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  risible. risi- 
bilis,  laughable.  —  L.  risus,  pp.  of  ridere,  to 
laugh. 

Riding ;  see  Tliree. 

Rife.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  rif.^Jcdd.  rifr, 
munificent,  abundant ;  O.  Swed.  rif,  rife.  -|- 
O.  Du.  rijf,  abundant ;  Low  Qx^rive,  abund¬ 
ant,  munificent,  extravagant.  Cf.  Icel.  reifa, 
to  bestow. 

Riff-raff ;  see  Rifle  (i). 

Rifle  (i),  to  spoil,  plunder.  (F.  — Teut.) 
F.  rijler,  ‘to  rifle,  spoile  ;  ’  Cot.  Formed, 
with  frequentative  -/-,  from  Icel.  hrifa, 
rifa,  to  catch,  grapple,  grasp,  allied  to 
which  is  Icel.  hrifs,  plunder.  (^  KARP.) 

riff-raff,  refuse.  (F.  — Teut.)  M.E.  ^2/ 
and  raf,  things  of  small  value,  hence  every 
bit.  —  F.  rif  et  raf,  every  bit ;  also  spelt 
rifle  et  rafle.  *  II  ne  lui  lairra  rif  ny  7'af, 
he  will  strip  him  of  all ;  ’  Cot.  Here  rif 
or  rifle  is  a  thing  of  small  value,  from 
rifler,  to  rifle,  ransack ;  and  rafle  is  from 
O.  F.  rajfler,  to  rifle,  ravage.  Both  are 
words  of  Teut.  origin,  drawn  together  by 
their  sound,  though  of  different  origin.  F. 
rifler  is  from  Icel.  hrifa  (above)  ;  F.  rajfler 
is  from  G.  rafl^en,  to  seize ;  see  Rape  (i). 
Rifle  (2),  a  kind  of  musket ;  see  Rive. 
Rift ;  see  Rive. 

Rig  (i),  to  fit  up  a  ship.  (Scand.)  Spelt 
rygge  in  Palsgrave.  —  Norweg.  rigga,  to  bind 
up,  wrap  round,  also  to  rig  a  ship ;  rtgg, 
sb.,  rigging.  Cf.  Swed.  dial,  rigga  fd,  to 
harness  a  horse. 

Rig  (2),  a  frolic  ;  see  Wring. 

Rig  (3),  a  ridge  ;  see  Ridge. 

Right.  (E.)  M.  E.  right.  A.  S.  riht. 
4-  Du.  regt,  Icel.  rettr  (for  rehir^),  Dan. 
ret,  Swed.  rat,  G.  recht,  O.  H.  G.  reht, 
Goth,  raihts ;  L.  rectus.  See  Regent. 
(^  RAG.) 

righteous.  (E.)  Corruption  of  M.  E. 
rightwis ;  A.  S.  rihtwis,  i.  e.  wise  as  to 
what  is  right.  -  A.  S.  riht,  right  ;  wis, 
wise. 

Rigid.  (L.)  L.  rigidus,  stiff.  —  L.  7'igere, 
to  be  stiff.  Prob.  orig.  ‘to  be  straight;' 
cf.  L.  rectus,  straight. 

Rigmarole.  (Scand.;  aiz/rtTF.  —  L.)  Well 
known  to  be  a  corruption  of  ragman-roll. 
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orig.  a  deed  with  many  signatures,  a  long 
list  of  names  ;  hence,  a  long  stupid  story. 
Lit.  '  coward’s  roll.’  -  Icel.  ragjnenjii,  a 
coward,  from  ragr,  a  coward,  ma^r 

( =  niCLunr^,  a  man  ;  with  the  addition  of 
roll,  for  which  see  Boll.  The  Icel.  ragr 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  Icel.  argr,  a  coward, 
A.  S.  earg. 

Rile  ;  see  Roil. 

Rill,  a  streamlet.  (C.  ?)  Prob.  from  W. 
rhill,  a  row,  trench  (whence  the  sense  of 
channel  for  water  may  easily  have  arisen)  ; 
contr.  form  of  rhigol,  a  trench,  dimin.  of 
rhig,  a  groove.  The  Low  G.  7'ille,  a  small 
channel,  is  the  same  word,  and  also,  pro¬ 
bably,  of  Celtic  origin.  ^ 

Rim.  (E.)  M.  E.  rhn.  A.  S.  ri7?ia,  a 
verge,  edge.  Perhaps  borrowed  from  W . 
rhim,  7'hiinp,  rhifiiy^i,  a  rim,  edge. 

Rime  (i),  verse,  poetry,  &c.  (E.)  Usually 
absurdly  misspelt  rhyuie,  by  confusion  with 
(Gk.)  rhyth^n,  but  this  error  is  not  found 
before  a.d.  1550.  M.  E.  rime.  A.  S.  riui, 
number,  reckoning  (hence  rime,  from  the 
numerical  regularity  of  verse). +Du.  rij7?i, 
Icel.  ri77ia,  Dan.  Swed.  ri77i,  G.  rewi, 

O.  H.  G.  ri77i  (whence  Ital.  Span.  Port. 
runa,  F.  ri77ie) ;  Irish  rwih,  W.  7'hif.  Prob. 
allied  to  Gk.  apiB^os,  number,  Irish  and 
Gael.  airea7}ih,  W.  eirif,  number.  ( ?) 

Rime  (2),  hoarfrost.  (E.)  YvXiox  hri77ie. 
A.  S.  h7'i7n,  hoarfrost.  +  Du.  rij77i,^  Icel. 
hruTi,  Dan.  riim,  Swed.  ri77i.  Allied  to 
G.  reif,  hoar-frost,  Gk.  Kpvp.-6s,  Kpv^os,  frost ; 
.see  Crystal. 

Rind.  (E.)  M.E.  rmd,  ri7tde.  A.  S. 
ruide,  bark  of  a  tree,  crust  (of  bread).  + 
O.  Du.  and  G.  rmde,  bark. 

Ring  (i),  a  circle.  (E.)  M.E.  ring. 
A.  S.  /^r^;^^.^-Du.  Low  G.  ring,  rink, 
Icel.  h7'ingr,  Swed.  Dan.  G.  ring,  O.  H.  G. 
hidnc ;  Gk.  KpiKos,  KipKos,  L.  chxus,  Russ. 
ki'ug" ;  Skt.  chakra,  a  wheel,  ring. 

arrange.  and  0.11.  G.)  M.E. 

ai'ayngen.  ^O.F.  arengier,  to  put  into  a 
rank.  ~O.F.  a  (L.  ad),  to  ;  rangier,  renger, 
to  range  ;  see  range  (below). 

derange.  (F.  —  L.  and  O.  H.G.)  F. 
diranger,  to  disarrange;  formerly  desranger. 
-L.  dis;  apart;  O.F.  rangier,  to  range; 
see  range  (below). 

harangue.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  O.  F. 
harangue,  an  oration.  The  same  as  Span. 
arenga,  Ital.  aringa.  Grig,  a  speech  made 
in  the  midst  of  a  7'ing  of  people  ;  as  shewn 
bv  Ital.  ai'ingo,  an  arena,  lists,  also  a  pulpit. 
-O.H.G.  hrinc  {G.ring),  a  ring,  ring  of 


people,  an  arena,  circus,  lists.  Cognate 
with  A.  S.  hring,  a  ring. 

range.  (F.-O.PI.  G.)  The  sense  ‘to 
rove’  arose  from  the  trooping  about  of 
ranks  of  armed  men.  — F.  raiiger  (O.  F. 
renger),  to  range,  rank,  order,  array,  lit. 

‘  to  put  into  a  rank.’  — F.  rangiO.  F.  reng), 
a  rank  (below). 

rank  (i),  a  row,  line  of  soldiers,  class. 
(F.-O.H.  G.)  M.E.  reng,  renk. ^O.F. 
7'eng  (F.  ran^,  a  rank,  row,  list,  range.— 
O.  H.  G.  hi'inc,  a  ring,  ring  of  men,  hence 
a  row  or  rank  of  men. 

rink,  a  course  for  the  game  of  curling, 
&c.  (E.)  A  peculiar  pronunciation  of 

ring,  in  the  sense  of  prize-ring,  &c.  Cf. 
Low  G.  rink,  a  ring. 

Ring  (2),  to  sound  a  bell.  (E.)  M.E. 
ringen.  A.  S.  hringan,  to  clash,  ring  ;  a 
weak  verb,  as  it  is  also  in  all  Teut.  tongues 
except  English,  which  has  pt.  t.  rang,  by 
analogy  with  sang  from  sing.-^Gw..  ringen, 
Icel.  h7d7igja,  Dan.  ringe,  Swed.  ringa.  Cf. 
Icel.  h7'ang,  a  din,  L.  clangor. 

Rinse.  (F.  —  Scand.)  O.F.  rinser,  'to 
reinse  linnen  clothes  ;’  Cot. —  Icel.  hreinsa, 
to  cleanse,  from  h7'einn,  clean  ;  Dan.  rense, 
from  7'een ;  Swed.  I'ensa,  from  I'en.  Cf. 
also  G.  rein,  Goth,  hrains,  pure,  clean. 
Riot.  (F.  -  O.  H.  G.  ?)  F.  riote,  a  brawl¬ 
ing.  The  same  as  Prov.  riota,  Ital.  riotta, 
dispute,  strife.  Perhaps  for  rivote  *  ;  from 
O.  H.  G.  riben  (G.  reiben),  to  grate,  rub, 
hence  to  provoke.  Perhaps  allied  to 
Ribald. 

Rip  see  Rive. 

Ripe ;  see  Reap. 

Ripple  (i),  to  pluck  seeds  from  stalks 
of  flax  ;  see  Rive. 

Ripple  (2),  to  cause  or  shew  wrinkles  on 
the  surface,  said  of  water.  (E.)  A  late  word ; 
variant  of  I'Wiple,  to  wrinkle,  to  ripple. 
M.  E.  ri77iplen,  to  wrinkle.  —  A.  S.  hry7npelle, 
a  wrinkle.  —  A.  S.  h7'U77ipen,  ge-h7'U7npen, 
pp.  of  strong  verb  hri77ipan,  to  wrinkle ; 
of  which  the  only  trace  is  the  pp.  geru7npen 
(late  spelling  of  gehi'umpen).  So  also  O. 
Du.  ri77ipel,  a  wrinkle,  7d7npelen,  to  wrinkle; 
O.  H.  G.  hri77ifen,  M.  H.  G.  rwipfen  (cf. 
G.  ru7npfe7i),  to  crook,  bend,  wrinkle. 
(Teut.  base  HARP,  answering  to  Aryan 
KARP,  as  in  Gk.  Kdp<p€Lv,  to  wrinkle.) 

rumple.  (E.)  The  M.  E.  form  is 
7'i77iplen,  to  rimple.  Rimple  ^d  rumple 
are  from  the  same  verb,  viz.,  A.  S.  hri7npan 
(pp.  gehriwipen),  to  wrinkle  ;  see  above. + 
Du.  ro7npelen,  ro7npen,  to  wrinkle;  rom- 
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pel,  rimpel,  a  wrinkle ;  G.  rumpfen,  to 
wrinkle. 

Ripple  (3),  to  scratch  slightly  ;  see  Rive. 
Rise.  (E.)  M.E.  risen.  A.  S.  risan, 
pt.  t.  rds,  pp.  risen. rijzen,  orig.  to 
move,  also  to  fall  Oust  contrary  to  the  E. 
sense)  ;  Icel.  risa  ;  O.  H.  G.  risan,  to  move 
up  or  down,  to  rise,^to  fall;  Goth,  ur-reisan, 
to  arise.  (Base  RIS,  to  slip  away ;  cf.  Skt. 
r/,  to  distil.) 

arise.  (E.)  A.  S.  drisan.  —  A.  S.  d-, 
prefix  ;  risan^  to  rise.+Goth.  ur-reisan  (for 
us-7'eisan),  to  arise.  See  A-  (4). 

raise.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  reisen.  —  Icel. 
reisa,  to  make  to  rise,  causal  of  risa,  to 
rise  ;  so  also  Dan.  reise,  Swed.  resa,  to 
raise.  See  Rise  (above). 

rear  (i),  to  raise.  (E.)  M.E.  reren. 
A.  S.  rce7'an,  to  rear ;  put  for  rcesan  *,  and 
the  exact  equivalent  of  Icel.  reisa  (above). 
Causal  form  of  risan,  to  rise. 

Risible  ;  see  Ridiculous. 

Risk.  (F.  —  Span.  —  L.)  F.  risque,  peril ; 
Cot.  Orig.  a  maritime  word.  —  Span. 
risco,  a  steep  abrupt  rock ;  whence  the 
sense  of  ‘  peril,’  as  shewn  by  Span,  ar- 
riesgar,  O.  Span,  arriscar,  to  venture  into 
danger  (lit.  to  go  against  a  rock).  The 
orig.  sense  of  risco  is  cut  off,  sheer,  like  a 
sharp  rock.  —  L.  resecare,  to  cut  back,  cut 
off  short  (curiously  verified  by  the  use  of 
the  Como  word  resega,  a  saw,  also  risk ; 
Diez).  — L.  re-,  back;  secare,  to  cut;  see 
Section.  (See  further  in  Diez.) 

Rite,  Rival  ;  see  Rivulet. 

Rive,  to  tear.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  riuen 
{u=v).'^ Icel.  rifa,  pt.  t.  rif,  pp.  riji7in  ( = 
E.  riven),  to  rive  ;  Dan.  rive,  Swed.  rifva, 
-4”  Du.  rijven,  to  grate,  G.  reibeit,  to  grate, 
rub.  Cf.  Gk.  Ipdiruv,  to  dash  down,  kpeiK- 
€iv,  to  rive ;  Lithuan.  rekli,  to  cut. 

reef  (i),  a  ridge  of  rocks.  (Du.)  For¬ 
merly  riff'.  —  Du.  rif,  a  reef.-f-Icel.  rif,  a 
reef,  allied  to  rifa,  a  fissure,  rift ;  Dan.  rev, 
a  sand-bank  {revle,  a  shoal,  rev7ie,  to  split), 
Swed.  refva,  a  cleft,  gap.  The  orig.  sense 
is  ‘  rift  ’  or  gap  (in  the  sea). 

reef  (2),  a  portion  of  a  sail.  (Du.) 
M.E.  rifF.^T)M.  reef  *a  riff  in  a  sail,’ 
Sewel ;  O.  Du.  rif,  rift,  a  reef. -f- Icel.  rif, 
a  reef  in  a  sail,  also  a  reef  or  rock ;  Dan. 
reb,  Swed.  7'ef,  reef.  Orig.  a  ‘rift,’  i.e.  a 
strip  or  shred  of  a  sail. 

reeve  (1),  to  pass  a  rope  through  a 
ring.  (Du.)  Du.  reven,  to  reeve.  —  Du. 
re^,  a  reef  in  a  sail ;  because  a  reeved  rope 
is  used  for  reefing ;  see  above. 


rifle  (2),  a  kind  of  musket.  (Scand.) 
Short  for  rifled  gun,  from  the  verb  rifle,  to 
groove.  —  Dan.  rifle,  to  rifle,  groove, 
frequent,  of  rive,  to  rive,  to  tear;  hence 
rifle,  a  groove,  riffel,  a  rifled  gun ;  Swed. 
reffia,  to  rifle,  from  rifva,  to  scratch,  groove, 
grate,  tear.  So  also  G.  ritfe,  a  furrow  ; 
riefen,  to  rifle.  See  Rive. 

rift.  (Scand.)  Dan.  rift,  rift,  rent.  — 
Dan.  rive,  to  tear.  Cf.  Icel.  ript,  a  breach 
of  contract.  See  Rive. 

rip.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  ripen,  to  grope, 
search  into ;  rypen  vp,  to  seek  out  (cf.  E. 
rip  2/5/).  —  Nor w eg.  ripa,  to  scratch,  Swed. 
dial,  ripa,  to  scratch,  pluck  asunder  (like 
E.  rip  open)  ;  Dan.  op7'ippe,  to  rip  up ; 
Swed.  repa  up,  to  rip  up,  7'epa,  to  scratch. 
Allied  to  Icel.  rifa,  to  rive  ;  rifa  upp,  to  pull 
up,  rifa  aptr,  to  rip  up.  Allied  to  ^dve. 

ripple  (i),  to  pluck  the  seeds  from 
flax-stalks.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  ripple^t,  ripele^t, 
to  ripple  ;  from  the  sb.  ripple,  a  flax- 
comb  (Jamieson).  Formed,  with  suffix  -le’, 
of  the  agent,  from  Swed.  repa,  to  ripple 
flax,  orig.  to  scratch,  rip  ;  see  rip  (above). 
4- Du.  repelen,  to  ripple,  from  repel,  a 
ripple,  from  repen,  to  beat  flax  ;  G.  riffehi, 
to  ripple,  from  riffel,  a  ripple. 

ripple  (3),  to  graze  slightly.  (Scand.) 
^Ripple,  rescindere;’  Levins  (1570).  Fre¬ 
quentative  of  rip  (above). 

rivel,  to  wrinkle.  (E.)  M.E.  riuelen 
{u  =  v).  A.  S.  ge-riflian,  to  wrinkle;  a 
frequent,  form  from  Icel.  rifa,  to  rive ;  see 
Rive  (above). 

River.  (F.  —  L.)  M.E.  riuer  (u  =  v). 

—  O.  F.  riviere,  (F.  riviere.)  The  same 
as  Span,  ribera,  a  shore,  strand,  sea- coast, 
Ital.  riviera,  shore,  bank,  also  a  river; 
Low  L.  riparia,  (i)  shore,  bank,  (2)  river. 

—  Low  L.  riparms,  belonging  to  a  shore. 

—  L.  ripa,  shore,  bank.  The  special  sense 
may  have  been  due  to  some  confusion  with 
L.  riuus  (see  Rivulet). 

arrive.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ar^'iver.  —  Low  L. 
ar^'ipare,  adripare,  to  come  to  shore,  land. 

—  L.  ad,  to ;  ripa,  shore,  bank.  Der. 
arriv-al. 

Rivet.  (F.  —  Scand.)  F.  rivet,  ‘the 
welt  of  a  shoe,’  Cot.  ;  also  a  rivet  (Littre). 

—  F.  river,  to  rivet,  clench,  fasten  back.  — 
Icel.  7'ifa,  to  tack,  sew  loosely  together  ; 
rifa  sainan,  to  stitch  together.  Cf.  Shet¬ 
land  riv,  to  sew  coarsely,  Aberdeen  riv, 
to  rivet. 

Rivulet.  (L.)  Dimin.  from  L.  riuulus, 
a  small  stream  ;  dimin.  of  riuus,  a  stream ; 
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lit.  *  flowing.*  Cf.  Skt.  rz,  to  distil,  ooze. 

(VRL) 

derive.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  denver^  to 
derive,  also  to  drain.  —  L.  deriuare,  to 
drain  off  water.  —  L.  de,  from ;  riuus,  a 
stream. 

rite.  (L.)  L.  ritus,  a  custom.  +  Skt. 
riti,  a  going,  way,  usage;  from  r/,  to  go, 
flow.  w  RI.)  Der.  Htu-al,  from  ritu-, 
crude  form  of  ritus, 

rival.  (F.  — L.)  F.  rival. riualis, 
sb.,  one  who  uses  the  same  brook  as  another, 
a  near  neighbour,  a  rival. —  L,  riuus ^  a 
stream. 

Rix-dollar ;  see  Rich.. 

Roach,  a  fish.  (E.)  \1.Y.,roc}ie,  A.  S. 

reohhe,  reohche.  +  Du.  rog,  a  ray,  O.  Du. 
roch,  a  skate  ;  Dan.  rokke,  Swed.  rocka^  a 
ray ;  G.  roche,  a  roach,  ray ;  L.  7'dia  (for 
ragia  *),  a  ray.  Doublet,  ray  (2). 

Road ;  see  Ride. 

Roam.  (E.)  M.  E.  romen ;  also  ramen 
(Layamon).  Allied  to  A.  S.  d-r<kman,  to 
spread  out  (usually  explained  to  lift  up)  ; 
prov.  E.  razjie^  raim,  rawm^  to  stretch, 
spread  about,  roam,  ramble.  Cf.  A.  S. 
rSmigan  (sense  doubtful).  We  also  find 
O.  Du.  ramen,  to  stretch,  Du.  ramezz,  to 
aim,  plan,  O.  Sax.  rSmSn,  to  aim  at,  O. 
Fries,  ranzia,  to  strive  after,  O.  H.  G. 
ramhz,  to  strive  after.  Orig.  to  stretch 
out  after,  strive  after,  aim  at ;  hence  to 
spread,  roam,  ramble.  The  particular 
sense  was  prob.  influenced  by  confusion 
with  M.  E.  Rome-rezzzzere,  a  runner  to 
Rome,  pilgrim;  cf.  Ital.  Ronieo,  one  who 
goes  to  Rome,  a  pilgrim. 

ramble.  (E.)  Frequentative  of  M.  E. 
raznen,  prov.  E.  rame,  to  spread  abroad, 
sprawl ;  hence,  to  gad  about.  The  b  is 
excrescent,  and  razzzble  is  for  prov.  E. 
z'ammle,  to  ramble  (Whitby  Glossary). 

Roan.  (F.)  O.  F.  rozi'ezz',^ chevalrozi'm, 
a  roan  horse;’  Cot.  Mod.  F.  roziazz. 
Span,  miano,  Ital.  z'ovazio,  roano  (Florio). 
Prob.  the  Ital.  zwano  stands  for  a  Low  L. 
type  rzifanus  *,  i.e.  reddish,  extended  from 
6.  Ital.  rufo,  L.  rzifus,  red.  ^  Sometimes 
derived  from  the  town  of  JR.ouen,  with 
which  Ital.  rovazzo  can  have  nothing  to  do. 
Roan-tree,  Rowan-tree,  the  moun¬ 
tain  ash.  (Scand.)  Spelt  rozizz-tz'ee,  z'oazz- 
tree,  rowazi-treem  Jamieson.  —  Swed.  zvnn, 
O.  Swed.  z'uzizi,  I'bzzn,  roan-tree  ;  Dan.  rozz, 
Icel.  z'eyzzir,  the  same.  Cf.  L.  oz'zzus,  the 
same. 

Roar.  (E.)  M.  E.  zvz-en.  A.  S.  rdrian, 


to  bellow. M.  H.  G.  reren.  Cf.  Skt.  rd, 
to  bellow.  Of  imitative  origin.  ( y'  RA. ) 
Roast.  (F.  —  G.  ?)  M.  E.  rostezz.  —  O.  F. 
rostir,  Ho  rost;’  Cot.  (F.  r3tir).^Q.rdsten, 
to  roast,  z'ost,  a  grate,  gridiron.  (3.  Or  the 
word  may  be  Celtic ;  Irish  rest,  roast  meat, 
Gael,  rest,  reist,  W.  rhestie,  Bret,  resta,  to 
roast ;  in  this  case,  the  O.  F.  restir  is  from 
Bret,  z'esta,  and  the  G.  word  is  of  Celtic 
origin. 

Rob,  Robe  ;  see  Reave. 

Robin.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  F.  Rehizt, 
proper  name ;  pet  name  ior Rebezd.  —  O.H.G. 
Ruedperht  Rupz'echt,  i.e.  Rupert).  Lit. 

^  fame-bright,’  illustrious  in  fame.  —  O.H.G. 
znied-,  allied  to  Icel.  hrothr,  fame  ;  O.H.G. 
pez'ht  =  'Fj.  bz'ight.  See  Hobgoblin. 
Robust.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  z'ebuste.  —  L. 
rebustus,  strong.  —  O.  L.  rebus  (L.  rebur), 
strength. +Skt.  z'abhas,  force;  from  rabh, 
to  seize.  (y^RABH.) 

corroborate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
cez'reberaz'e,  to  strengthen.  —  L.  cer-,  for 
cen-  {cuzn'),  with ;  reber-,  stem  of  rebur, 
strength. 

Roc,  a  huge  bird.  (Pers.)  Pers.  rukh, 
the  name  of  a  huge  bird  ;  also  a  hero. 
Rock  (i),  a  large  mass  of  stone.  (F. — 
C.  ?)  O.  F.  reke  (13th  cent.),  commonly 
reche,  a  rock.  The  same  as  Prov.  reca. 
Span,  reca.  Port,  reca,  recha,  Ital.  recca, 
reccia,  a  rock.  —  Irish  and  Gael,  z'ec,  a 
rock  ;  Bret,  reck  (with  guttural  ch,  shewing 
that  the  Bret,  word  is  Celtic),  p.  But  Gael. 
Z'ec  is  said  to  be  borrowed  from  E.';  and 
the  origin  is  disputed ;  Diez  suggests  a 
Low  L.  rupica^  to  account ‘for  Ital.  z'ecca, 
and  a  Low  L.  rupea'^  to  account  for  F. 
z'eche  (which  will  not  explain  O.  F.  z'eke)  ; 
as  if  from  L.  rupes,  a  rock. 

Rock  (2),  to  shake,  totter.  (Scand.) 
M.  E.  rekkezi,  —  Dan.  rekke,  to  rock, 
shake,  Swed.  reckez'a,  to  rock  about. 
Allied  to  Dan.  rykke,  to  pull,  ryk,  a  pull ; 
Icel.  rykkr,  a  hasty  pull.  +  G.  ruck,  a 
pull,  jolt.  (Base  RUK.) 

Rock  (3),  a  distaff.  (Scand.)  Icel.  zvkkr, 
Swed.  reck,  Dan.  rek,  a  distaff.  +  G. 
recken. 

rocket  (i),  a  kind  of  fire-work.  (Ital.— 
G.)  O.  Ital.  recchette,  *  a  bobbin  to  wind 
silk  upon  ;  a  squib  of  wild  fier ;  Florio. 
So  named  from,  its  shape,  resembling  that 
of  a  bobbin  or  a  distaff.  —  M.  H.  G.  recke, 
G.  reckezz,  a  distaff. 

Rocket  (i);  see  above. 

Rocket  (2),  a  plant.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F. 
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roqiiette.’^VidX,  riiclietta,  dimin.  of  ruca, 
garden-rocket.  —  L.  eruca^  a  sort  of  cole- 
wort. 

Rod  (E.)  ;  see  Rood. 

Rodent,  gnawing.  (L.)  From  stem  of 
pres.  part,  of  7'ode7'ef  to  gnaw.  Allied  to 
Rase. 

corrode.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  corroder.-^lu. 
corrode7'e^  to  gnaw  to  pieces.  — L.  cor-  (for 
with  ;  to  gnaw.  Der. 

corrosive^  from  pp.  co7'rosus. 

erode.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  eroder.'^'L.  erodere^ 
to  eat  away.  —  L.  e,  away ;  rodere,  to  gnaw. 

rostrum.  (L.)  L.  rostrum,  a  beak; 
pi.  rostra,  a  pulpit  for  speakers  in  the 
forum,  adorned  with  beaks  of  ships  taken 
from  the  Antiates.  Put  for  rod-tru77i'^."^ 
L.  7'odere,  to  gnaw,  to  peck. 

Rodomontade,  vain  boasting.  (F.  — 
Ital.)  F.  rodomontade.  —  Ital.  rodo7no7itada, 
a  boast.  Due  to  the  boastful  character  of 
Rodonionte,  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  of 
Ariosto,  b.  xiv.  - 

Roe  (i),  a  female  deer.  (E.)  M.  E.  ro. 
A.  S.  rah.  Icel.  rd,  Dan.  raa,  Swed. 
rd,  Du.  ree,  G.  reh.  Der.  roe-buck. 

Roe  (2),  spawn.  (Scand.)  Put  for  roan  ; 
the  final  n  was  dropped,  being  mistaken 
for  the  pi.  suffix,  as  in  shoon  for  shoes,  eyne 
for  eyes.  M.  E.  rowne.  —  Icel.  hrogn,  Dan. 
rogn,  Swed.  ro7n,  roe.  +  G.  rogen,  roe. 
Cf.  Gk.  KpoKT],  a  round  pebble. 

Rogation.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  rogation.  —  L. 
acc.  rogationem,  a  supplication.  — L.  rogatus, 
pp.  of  rogare,  to  ask. 

abrogate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
abrogare,  to  repeal  a  law.  —  L.  ab,  away; 
7'0ga7'e,  to  ask,  propose  a  law. 

arrogate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  arro- 
gare,  to  ask,  adopt,  attribute  to,  add  to.— 
L.  ar-  (for  ad),  to ;  rogare,  to  ask.  Der. 
arrogant,  from  the  pres.  pt. 

derogate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  dero- 
gai'e,  to  repeal  a  law,  detract  from.  — L. 
de,  away;  rogare,  to  ask,  propose  a  law. 

interrogate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
i7ite7'roga7'e,  to  question.  —  L.  inter, 
thoroughly;  rogare,  to  ask. 

prerogative.  (F.  —  L.)  O.Y.prerogar 
tive,  a  privilege.  —  L.  prcerogatiua,  a 
previous  choice,  preference,  privilege.  —  L. 
pi'ce,  before  ;  rogare,  to  ask. 

prorogue.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  proroger.  —  L. 
p7'0i'0gare,  to  propose  an  extension  of  office, 
lit.  to  ask  publicly;  hence,  to  defer.  — L. 
pro.  publicly;  rogare,  to  ask. 

supererogation.  (L.)  Low  L.  super- 
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erogatio,  that  which  is  done  beyond  what 
is  due.  —  L.  supe7'eroga7'e,  to  pay  out  in 
excess.  —  L.  super,  beyond ;  e,  out ;  7'ogare, 
to  ask.  (The  L.  erogare  —  to  lay  out, 
expend.) 

surrogate,  a  substitute.  (L.)  L.  sur- 
rogatus,  pp.  of  sur7'ogare,  to  elect  in  place 
of  another. —  L.  sur-  (for  sub),  in  place  of; 
rogare,  to  ask,  elect. 

Rogue.  (F.  —  C.)  F.  rogue,  ^arrogant, 
proud,  presumptuous,  rude,  surly;’  Cot. 
Cf.  E.  rogu-ish,  saucy.  The  orig.  sense 
was  a  surly  fellow;  hence  a  vagabond.— 
Bret,  rok,  rog,  arrogant,  proud,  haughty, 
brusque.  Cf.  Irish  and  Gael,  rucas.  pride. 

Roil,  Rile,  to  vex.  (F.  ?  —  L.  ?)  The  old 
word  roil  meant  (i)  to  disturb,  vex,  (2)  to 
wander  about.  —  O.  F.  roeler,  another  form 
of  O.  F.  roler,  to  roll ;  whence  the  senses 
to  roll  about,  disturb,  or  to  rove  about. 
See  Roll.  (So  Stratmann.) 

Roistering ;  see  Rustic. 

RoU;  see  Rotary. 

Romance.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  roma7ts,  a 
romance.  This  form  is  due  to  late  L.  adv. 
romanice,  as  in  the  phr.  romanice  loqui=^ 
Y .  parler  romans,  to  speak  Romance,  i.  e. 
the  vulgar  Latin  dialect  of  every-day  life, 
as  distinguished  from  book-Latin.  Ro¬ 
manice,  i.  e.  Roman  -  like,  is  from  L. 
Romanus,  Roman.  —  L.  Roma,  Rome. 

romaunt.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  7'07nant,  an 
occasional  form  of  O.  F.  roma7i,  also  spelt 
romans,  a  romance ;  see  above.  Der. 
roma7tt-ic. 

Romp ;  see  Ramp. 

Rondeau ;  see  Rotary. 

Rood,  the  cross ;  a  measure  of  land.  (E.) 
The  same  word  as  rod,  which  is  shortened 
from  M.  E.  rood  (also  7‘od),  a  rood,  a  rod. 
Both  rood  and  rod  are  used  as  measures, 
though  the  former  is  restricted  to  square 
measure,  and  the  latter  to  linear;  both 
senses  are  due  to  the  use  of  a  rod  for 
measurement.  A.  S.  rod,  a  gallows,  cross, 
properly  a  rod  or  pole.  +  Du.  roede,  rod, 
perch,  wand ;  G.  ruthe,  a  rod  of  land ;  L. 
rudis,  a  rod,  staff.  Cf.  Skt.  nyag-rodha, 
lit.  'growing  downwards,’  the  Indian  fig- 
tree;  where  rodha  is  from  y^RUDH 
(Skt.  rtiJi),  to  grow.  Rood  or  rod  was 
orig.  '  a  shoot,’  hence  a  branch,  pole. 

Roof.  (E.)  M.  E.  rof.  A.  S.  hrof.  -4- 
Du.  7'oef,  a  cabin,  Icel.  hrof,  a  shed ;  Russ. 
krov\  a  roof. 

Rook  (i),  a  kind  of  crow.  (E.)  M.  E. 
7'ook,  A.  S.  hroc.  +  Icel.  hrokr^  Dan. 
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raage,  Swed.  roha^  Irisli  and  Gael,  rocas^ 
M.  H.  G.  ruoch.  Lit.  ‘  croaker ;  ’  cf.  Goth. 
hrtikjan^  to  crow  as  a  cock,  Skt.  kru^y  to 
cry  out,  Gael,  roc,  to  croak. 

Rook  (2),  a  castle,  at  chess.  (F.  —  Pers.) 
^I.  E.  rook.  —  F.  roc.  —  Pers.  rokh,  a  rook. 
Said  to  have  meant  ‘warrior.’ 

Room,  space,  a  chamber.  (E.)  The  old 
meaning  is  space,  place.  M.  E.  rotwi. 
A.  S.  riUn\  ‘nsefdon  riim*  =  they  had  no 
room,  Luke,  ii.  7.  We  also  find  adj.  rum, 
spacious.  +  Ou.  ruivi,  adj.,  spacious, 
ruim,  sb.,  room ;  Icel.  riUnr,  spacious ; 
ru7Ji,  space,  Dan.  and  Swed.  7'um,  adj.  and 
sb. ;  Goth,  rujiis,  adj.  and  sb.,  G.  I'aiwi, 
sb.  Allied  to  L.  rus,  open  country.  Der. 
roomy,  adj.,  used  for  IM.  E.  roum,  adj. 

rummage,  to  search  thoroughly.  (E. ; 
with  F.  suffix.)  Due  to  the  sb.  roomage, 
i.  e.  stowage ;  whence  7'007iiage,  ro77iage,  vb., 
to  find  room  for  close  packing  of  things  in 
a  ship,  also  rtwwiage,  to  clear  a  ship’s 
hold,  also  to  search  narrowly  (Phillips). 

Roost,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  7'oost,  a  perch  for 
fowls.  A.  S.  hrost,  the  same.  +  O.  Du. 
roest,  a  hen-roost.  Cf.  Lowl.  Sc.  roost,  the 
inside  of  a  roof;  the  orig.  roost  was  on  the 
rafters  inside  a  roof.  Allied  to  Icel.  hrSt, 
Goth,  hrot,  a  roof.  Der.  roost,  vb. 

Root  (i).  Root  (2);  see  Wort. 

Rope.  (E.)  M.  E.  roop.  A.  S.  rap.  + 
Du.  7'eep,  Icel.  7'eip,  Swed.  rep,  Dan.  reb ; 
G.  reif,  circle,  hoop,  ring,  sometimes  a 
rope.  Der.  7'op-y,  stringy,  glutinous. 
Rose.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Arab.)  A.  S.  rSse.'^ 
L.  7'osa ;  borrowed  from  Gk.  pobov,  a  rose 
(whence  a  form  pobia^  =  rosa);  ^olic 
^pobov.  —  Arab.  wa7'd,  a  rose ;  which 
became  Gk.  P6pbov,  (3p6bov. 

Rosemary.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  7'os77iari7i. 

—  O.  F.  7'0S77iari7t.  —  L.  ros77ia7'i7ius,  7'os- 
77iari7i7i77i,  rosemary,  lit.  sea-dew ;  called 
ros  77iaris  in  Ovid.  —  L.  ros,  dew ;  77iarmus, 
marine.  Named  from  some  fancied  con¬ 
nection  with  sea-spray;  altered  to  rose77iary 
(as  if  for  rose  of  Alary), 

Rosin ;  see  Resin. 

Rostrum ;  see  Rodent. 

Rot.  (E.)  A  weak  verb  ;  the  proper  pp. 
is  rotted,  but  rotte7i  is  commoner,  which  is 
a  Scand.  form  (see  below).  M.  E.  rote7t, 
pp.  roted.  A.  S.  rotian,  pp.  rotod.  + 
rotte7i,  to  rot. 

rotten,  putrid.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  roten. 

—  Icel.  roti7i7i,  Swed.  rutte7t,  Dan.  raade7t, 
rotten.  The  Icel.  rothin  is  the  pp.  of  a 
lost  verb  (base  RUT),  to  decay. 


Rotary,  turning  like  a  wheel.  (L.) 
Formed  from  L.  rota,  a  wheel,  -f"  Gael, 
and  Irish  roth,  W.  rhod,  Lithuan.  ratas,  G. 
rad,  a  wheeL  Cf.  Skt.  7'atJia,  a  chariot, 
car,  from  xi,  to  go.  (V  AR.)  Der. 
rotate,  from  pp.  of  L.  rota7'e,  to  turn  round, 

comptroller,  another  spelling  of  con- 
trotter',  see  below. 

control,  sb.  (F.  — L.)  Co7it7'ot  is  short 
for  contre-rott,  old  form  of  cou7iter-7'ott.'^ 
O.  F.  co7tt7'e-rote,  a  duplicate  register,  used 
to  verify  the  official  or  first-made  roll.  — 
O.  F.  contre,  over  against ;  rote,  a  roll.  — 
L.  co7it7'a,  against ;  rotuhis,  a  roll ;  see 
roll  (below). 

roll,  vb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  7'otten.  — 
O.  F.  7'oter,  F.  router.  —  I-ow  L.  rotutare, 
to  revolve,  rotuta,  a  little  wheel ; 

dimin.  of  7'ota,  a  wheel.  Der.  rott,  sb., 
O.  F.  rote,  L.  ro tutus. 

rondeau.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  rondeau,  a 
kind  of  poem,  O.  F.  ro7idet ;  see  roundel 
(below). 

rotundity.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  7'otondite.'^ 
L.  rotU7tditate77i,  acc.  of  rotunditas,  round¬ 
ness.  —  L.  rotundtis,  round;  see  round 
(below). 

roue.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  7'oue,  lit.  broken  on 
the  wheel ;  hence  a  profligate,  supposed  to 
merit  that  punishment.  Pp.  of  rouer,  to 
turn  round  (L.  rota7'e).^~Y .  7'oue,  a  wheel. 

—  L.  rota,  a  wheel. 

rouleau.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  rotiteau,  a  roll 
of  paper;  hence,  a  roll  of  coins  in  paper. 
Dimin.  of  O.  F.  rote,  later  route,  a  roll; 
see  roll  (above). 

roulette,  a  game  of  chance.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  7'otitette,  a  ball  which  rolls  on  a  turning 
table ;  fern,  of  routet,  dimin.  of  7'oute,  a 
roll ;  see  above. 

round.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  7'ob7id,  F.  rond. 

—  L.  rotu7tdus,  round.  —  L.  7'ota,  a  wheel. 

roundel,  a  kind  of  ballad.  (F.  —  L.) 

O.  F.  ro7idet.  later  7'‘07tdeau,  a  poem 
containing  a  line  which  recurs  or  comes 
7'ound  again.  —  F.  ro7id,  round ;  see 
above. 

roundelay.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ro7tdetet, 
dimin.  of  O.  F.  ro7tdet  above.  See  roundel. 
^  Prob.  confused,  in  spelling,  with  E.  tay, 
a  song. 

rowel.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  rouette,  a  little 
wheel  (on  a  bit  or  a  spur).  —  Low  L. 
rotetta,  dimin.  of  rota,  a  wheel. 

rundlet,  runlet,  a  small  barrel.  (F.— 
L.)  Formerly  rotmdtet',  dimin.  of  O.  F. 
7'ondcte^  a  little  barrel,  named  from  its 
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roundness.  —  F.  rond,  round ;  see  round 
(above). 

surround.  (F.  —  L.)  An  E.  coined 
word,  from  Sur-  (2)  and  round  (above). 
(There  is  no  F.  surronder^ 

Rote  (i),  routine  ;  see  Rupture. 

Rote  ( 2),  a  kind  of  fiddle ;  see  Crowd  (2). 
Rotten ;  see  Rot. 

Rotundity ;  see  Rotary. 

Rouble,  Ruble,  a  Russian  coin.  (Russ.) 
Russ,  ruble,  a  rouble,  100  copecks ;  orig. 

‘  piece  cut  off.’  —  Russ,  rubite,  to  cut. 

Roue  ;  see  Rotary. 

Rouge  ;  see  Ruby. 

Rough.  (E.)  M.  E.  rough,  Tmgh,  row, 
rtih,  &c.  A.  S.  riih,  rough,  hairy ;  also 
rtiw.  +Du.  ruig,  O.  Du.  ru,  Dan.  ru.  Low 
G.  ruug,  O.  H.  G.  riih,  G.  rauh.  Cf. 
Lithuan.  raukas,  a  fold,  rukti,  to  wrinkle. 
^  Distinct  from  raw. 

rug.  (Scand.)  Swed.  rugg,  rough  en¬ 
tangled  hair.  Orig.  ^  rough  ;  ’  cf.  Du.  ruig, 
Low  G.  ruug,  rough  (above). 

rugged.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  rugged ;  also 
ruggy,  Ch.  C.  T.  2885.  The  latter  is  from 
Swed.  ruggig,  rough,  hairy.  —  Swed.  rugg, 
rough  entangled  hair  (above). 

Rouleau,  Roulette  ;  see  Rotary. 
Roun,  Round,  to  whisper;  see  Rune. 
Round,  Roundel ;  see  Rotary. 

Rouse  (i)’  lo  excite,  to  wake  up.  (Scand.) 
A  term  of  the  chase ;  when  a  hart  rushed 
out  of  its  covert,  it  was  said  to  rouse. 
M.  E.  rusen,  to  rush  out.  —  Swed.  7'-usa,  to 
rush,  ruse  frem,  to  rush*  forward ;  Dan. 
ruse,  to  rush.  Cf.  A.  S.  hreosan,  to  rush, 
to  fall  down  quickly.  (Base  HRUS.) 

arouse.  (Scand.)  Formed  from  7’ouse 
by  prefixing  a-.  This  prefix  was  clearly 
suggested  by  that  of  a-rise  ;  see  A-  (4). 

rush  (i),  to  move  swiftly  forward. 
(Scand.)  M. E.  ruschen.  —  O.  Swed.  ruska, 
to  rush,  also  to  shake.  Extension  of  O. 
Swed.  rusa,  to  rush  ;  see  above.  Cf.  Dan. 
ruske,  to  shake,  pull,  twitch. 

rustle.  (Scand.)  Frequent,  of  Swed. 
rusta,  to  stir,  make  a  noise,  a  variant  of 
O.  Swed.  ruska,  to  shake,  rush  ;  see  above. 
Cf.  G.  rauscheUf  ruschen,  to  rustle,  to 
rush. 

Rouse  (2),  a  drinking-bout.  (Scand.) 
In  Shak.  —  Swed.  rus,  drunkenness,  Dan. 
ruus,  intoxication;  Dan.  sove  rusen  ut  — 
to  sleep  out  a  rouse,  to  sleep  oneself  sober, 
-f  Du.  roes,  drunkenness.  Prob.  allied  to 
Icel.  hrdsa,  to  praise,  Swed.  Dan.  ros,  praise, 
fame ;  whence  the  notion  of  ‘  noise  ’  or 


‘  noisiness.’  (Really  a  Danish  word  ;  such  a 
bout  being  called  ‘  the  Danish  rowzal') 
row  (3),  an  uproar.  (Scand.)  Put  for 
rouse ;  for  loss  of  final  s,  cf.  pea,  cherry, 
sherry,  shay  {chaise'),  &c. 

Rout,  a  defeat,  a  crowd  ;  see  Rupture. 
Route,  Routine  ;  see  Rupture. 

Rover ;  see  Reave. 

Row  (i),  a  line,  rank.  (E.)  M.  E.  rowe. 
—  A.  S.  raw,  rcewe,  rdwe,  a  row ;  hege- 
rdwe,  a  hedge-row.  ^  Distinct  from  Du. 
rij,  G,  reihe. 

Row  (2),  to  propel  with  oars.  (E.) 
M.  E.  rowen.  —  A.  S.  rowan,  to  row.  -|-  Du. 
roeije7i,  Icel.  roa,  Swed.  ro,  Dan.  roe, 
M.  H.  G.  ruejen.  Allied  to  Skt.  ariira,  a 
paddle,  rudder,  Lithuan.  h'ti,  to  row ;  Gk. 
kp-eTfjios,  a  paddle,  oar.  (y'  AR.) 

rudder.  (E.)  M.  E.  7'oder,  rother. 
A.  S.  ro^er,  a  paddle.  Here  rowing 

implement ;  from  rdw-an,  to  row.  (Paddles 
preceded  rudders.)  Du.  roer  (for  roder), 
an  oar,  rudder;  Swed.  roder,  ror;  Dan. 
ror',  G.  ruder. 

Row  (3),  an  uproar  ;  see  Rouse  (2). 
Rowan-tree ;  see  Roan-tree. 

Rowel ;  see  Rotary. 

Royal ;  see  Regent. 

Rub.  (C.)  yi.Y,.  rubben.'^OfTidd.  rub,\c> 
rub,  Irish  rubadh,  a  rubbing,  W.  rhivbio, 
to  rub.  ^  Not  allied  to  G.  reiben,  for 
which  see  Rive. 

Rubbish,  Rubble ;  see  Reave. 
Rubric ;  see  below. 

Ruby,  a  red  gem.  (F.  —  L.)  O.Y.rubi, 
rubis  ;  F.  rubis  (where  s  is  the  old  sign 
of  the  nom.  case).  Cf.  Span,  rubi,  rubin. 
Port,  rubhji,  Ital.  rubino.  —  Low  L.  rubinus, 
a  ruby ;  from  its  colour.  —  L.  ruber,  red  ; 
rubere,  to  be  red.  Allied  to  L.  rufus,  red  ; 
and  to  E.  Red. 

erubescent.  (L.)  L.  erubescent-,  stem 
of  pres.  pt.  of  erubescere,  to  grow  red.  — L. 
e,  out,  much  ;  rubescere,  to  grow  red,  in¬ 
ceptive  form  of  7'ubere,  to  be  red. 

rouge,  red  paint.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  rotige, 
red.  —  L.  7'ubeus,  red ;  (whence  F.  rouge, 
like  F.  rage  from  L.  rabies).  Allied  to 
L.  ruber,  rufus,  red. 

rubicund,  ruddy.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  rubicunde. 

—  L.  rubicundus,  very  red.  —  L.  ruber,  red. 
rubric,  a  direction  printed  in  red.  (F. 

—  L.)  F.  rubrique.  —  L.  rtdndca,  red  earth ; 
also  a  title  written  in  red.  — L.  rubro-,  crude 
form  of  ruber,  red. 

Ruck  (i),  a  fold,  crease.  (Scand.)  Icel. 
hrukka,  a  wrinkle ;  cf.  hrokkm,  curled,  pp. 
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of  hrokhva^  to  recoil,  give  way,  curl.  Cf. 
Swed.  ry7tka^  Dan.  7ynke,  a  wrinkle ;  Du. 
kreuk^  a  fold,  crease,  \V .  nychy  a  wrinkle. 
See  Crook. 

Ruck  (2),  a  heap  ;  see  Rick. 

Rudder;  see  Row  (2). 

Ruddock,  a  red-breast.  (E.)  A.  S.  rud- 
duc.  Perhaps  from  Celtic  ;  cf.  W .  rhud- 
dog,  Corn,  ruddoc^  a  red-breast. 

Ruddy.  (E.)  M.  E.  rody\  answering 
to  A.  S.  rudig^,  not  found ;  formed  from 
A.  S.  rtid-071,  pt.  t.  pi.  of  reodan,  to  redden, 
a  strong  verb,  whence  also  A.  S.  T'cad,  red , 
see  Red. 

Rude.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  rtide.  -  L.  rudem, 
acc.  of  7'udis,  rough,  raw,  rude. 

erudite,  learned.  (L.)  L.  erudihis,  pp. 
of  cT'udiT'c,  to  free  from  rudeness,  to  teach. 

—  L.  e,  from  ;  7'iuiis,  rude, 
rudiment.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  7'udi77ie7tt.'^ 

L.  rudi77ie7it  11771,  a  thing  in  the  first  rough 
state,  a  first  attempt.  —  L.  ricdi-s,  rude. 

Rue  (i),  to  besorr)^for.  (E.)  W.Y..rewen.  ' 
A.  S.  hre6wa7i  (pt.  t.  Ju'edw).  -f  O.  Sax. 
Ju'ewcLTt,  O.  H.  G.  Jiriiiw(i7i,  G.  rcucTi.  Cf. 
Icel.  hryggr,  grieved,  hryg'S,  ruth.  Allied 
to  L.  c7'udclis,  cruel,  haish,  cT^udus,  raw. 

(V  KRU.) 

ruth,  pity.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  reuthe. 
Icel.  h7ygg'S,  hiyg^,  ruth,  sorrow.  Allied 
to  A.  S.  hre6'iva7i,  to  rue  (above). 

Rue  (2),  a  plant.  (F. - L. - Gk.)  Y .rue. 

—  L.  ruta.  -  Gk.  pvri],  rue. 

Ruff  (i),  a  kind  of  frill.  (E.)  ^  Ruffe  of 

a  shirt;’  Levins  (1570).  So  called  from 
its  uneven  surface ;  the  root  appears  in 
A.  S.  redfa7i,  to  reave  (pt.  t.  pi.  ruf-07t), 
Icel.  rjufa  (pt.  t.  rauf),  to  break,  rip, 
break  a  hole  in.  (V  RUP.)  This  is  veri¬ 
fied  by  Lithuan.  7'upas,  uneven,  rugged, 
7'uple,  rough  bark  of  trees,  with  which  cf. 
ruffle  (1)  below.  x\lso  rufin7i ,  rough, 

uncombed. 

rufHe  (i),  to  disorder  a  dress.  (E.) 
M.E.  ruffele7i,  to  entangle,  run  into  knots. 
Allied  to  Ruff  (i)  above.+O.  Du.  ruyffele7i, 
to  ruffle,  wrinkle,  ruyffel,  a  wrinxle,  a 
crumple ;  Lithuan.  7'uple,  rough  bark  on 
old  trees.  Der.  ruffle,  sb. 

Ruff  (2),  the  name  of  a  bird.  (E.  ?) 
Said  to  be  named  from  the  male  having  a 
7'iiff  round  its  neck  in  the  breeding  season. 
But  the  female  is  called  a  reeve,  which 
points  to  formation  by  vowel-change  from 
some  different  source. 

Ruff  (i^),  a  fish.  (E.  ?)  M.  E.  ruffe. 
Origin  unlmown. 


Ruffian ;  see  Ruffle  (2). 

Ruffle  ;  see  Ruff  (i). 

Ruffle  (2),  to  bluster,  be  turbulent. 
(O.  Du.)  Obsolete.  Rufflers  were  cheat¬ 
ing  bullies,  highwaymen,  lawless  or  violent 
men  (Nares).  —  O.  Du.  roffele7i,  roffe7i,  to 
pandar ;  Low  G.  ruffeht,  to  pandar,  rtiffeler, 
a  pimp,  intriguant ;  Dan.  riiffer,  a  pandar. 

A  7'uffler  and  a  ruffcL7i  are  much  the  same. 

ruffian,  a  bully.  (F.  —  Teut.)  O.  F. 

7  ujicTi,  ruffeTt,  ‘  a  bawd,  pandar  ;  Cot.  — 
O.  Du.  roffen,  to  pandar  (above). 

Rug,  Rugged;  see  Rough. 

Rugose,  full  of  wrinkles.  ^  (L.)  L.  ru- 
gosus,  adj.,  from  rugci,  a  wrinkle,  -f-  Irish 

and  Gael,  rug,  a  wrinkle. 

Ruin.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ruhte.  —  L.  I'uindy 
overthrow.  —  L.  ruere,  to  rush,  fall  down. 
Rule  ;  see  Regent. 

Rum  (i),  a  spirituous  liquor.  (Malay 
I  believe  this  to  be  a  corruption  of  Malay 
bru77i,  br(X77i,  rum ;  described  as  an  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor  made  from  burnt  palm- 
sugar  or  molasses,  Marsden  s  Malay  Diet. 
Ratafia  is  certainly  Malay.  The  loss  of 
b  may  have  been  due  to  confusion  with 
the  cant  phrase  rtwi  booze,  good  drink, 
w'here  ru77i  is  the  word  7'U77i  (2)  below. 

Rum  (2),  strange,  queer.  (Hindi.)  ^  Ru77t, 
gallant,  a  cant  word  ;  ’  Bailey  (i  735)-  ^ 
really  means  ‘  Gypsy ;  ’  hence  ‘  good,  froin 
a  Gypsy  point  of  view,  but  ‘suspicious 
from  an  outsider’s  point  of  view.  Hence 
rome  bouze,  ru77i  booze,  good  wine.  R0771 
means  ‘  a  husband,  a  Gypsy  ;  ’  r67n7na7tt, 
adj.,  Gypsy.  This  Gypsy  word  ro77i  answers 
■{•Q  Hindi  ^0771  (with  initial  cerebral  d,  con¬ 
fused  with  r'),  a  man  of  low  caste  ;  Skt. 
d.077iba,  ‘  a  man  of  low  caste,  who  gains 
his  livelihood  by  singing  and  dancing ; 

Benfey.  .  r  j- 

Rumb,  Rhumb,  a  line  for^  directing 

a  ship’s  course  on  a  chart ;  a  point  of  the 
compass.  (F.  —  Span.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  See 
Ru77ib  in  Phillips.  -  F.  ru77ib,  ‘  a  roinb,  or 
point  of  the  compasse,  a  line  drawn  directly 
from  wind  to  w’ind  in  a  compasse,  travers- 
boord,  or  sea-card ;  ’  Cot.  —  Span,  (and 
Port.)  ru77ibo,  a  ship’s  course  (represented 
by  spiral  lines  on  a  globe).  —  L.  rho77ibu77i, 
acc.  of  rho77ibus,  a  magician  s  circle,  a 
rhombus.  —  Gk.  pofx^os,  a  top,  a  magic 
wheel,  whirling  motion ;  also  a  rhombus. 
See  Rhomb.  Rho77ib  meant  revolution  of 
the  sphere,  Milton,  P.  L.  viii.  134;  ^^ence 
whirling  or  spiral  lines,  &c.  ^  No  con¬ 

nection  with  Du.  ruijn,  which  merely  means 
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room  or  space,  or  sometimes  the  hold  of 
a  ship,  i.  e.  its  room  or  capacity  for 
stowage. 

Rumble,  to  make  a  low,  heavy  sound. 
(E.)  Prov.  E.  ronimle,  rmnmle ;  M.  E. 
romblen  (with  excrescent  U).  Frequent, 
form,  meaning  ‘  to  repeat  the  sound  rufn 
vif.  L.  minor,  a  rumour ;  Skt.  ru,  to  hum. 
See  Rumour.  Du.  ronimelen,  Dan. 
rumle,  to  rumble,  buzz. 

Ruminate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  ru- 
minare,  to  chew  the  cud,  ruminate.  —  L. 
rumin-,  stem  of  rumen,  the  throat,  gullet. 
Put  for  rug-men  *,  allied  to  L.  rug-ire,  to 
roar,  bray.  RU.)  See  Rumour. 

Rummage  ,*  see  Room. 

Rummer,  a  sort  of  drinking-glass.  (Du. 
—  G.  —  L.  ?)  Used  for  Rhenish  wine. 
‘  Rhenish  rummers’,'  Dryden.  —  Du.  roemer, 
romer,  a  wine-glass  ;  Low  G.  rbmer,  a  large 
wine-glass.  —  G.  rbmer,  a  rummer ;  also 
*  Roman.’  I  am  told  that  the  glasses  were 
so  called  because  used  in  former  times  in 
the  Rbmer saal  at  Frankfort,  when  they 
drank  the  new  emperor’s  health.  If  so,  it 
is  from  L.  Roma,  Rome. 

Rumour.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  rumour.  — 
F.  rumeur.  —  L.  acc.  rumorem,  from  rumor, 
a  noise,  murmur.  Cf.  L.  rumitare,  to 
spread  reports.  —  ^  RU,  to  make  a  hum¬ 
ming  noise.  See  Rumble. 

Rump.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  rumpe.  —  Icel. 
mmpr,  Swed.  rumpa,  Dan.  rumpe.  4“  Du. 
rompe,  ^  the  bulke  of  a  body  or  corps,  or 
a  body  without  a  head  ;  ’  Hexham. 

Rumple,  to  wrinkle;  see  Ripple  (2). 

Run.  (E.)  M.  E.  rinnen,  pt.  t.  ran,  pp. 
runnen,  ronnen  ;  A.  S.  -rinnan,  pt.  t.  rann, 
pp.  gerunnen  ;  also  found  in  the  transposed 
form  irnan,  pt.  t.  arn.  +  Du.  rennen,  Icel. 
renna,  Dan.  rinde,  Swed.  rinna,  Goth. 
rinnan,  G.  rennen.  Allied  to  Skt.  xinomi, 
I  go,  rise,  xi,  to  go  ;  L.  or-iri,  to  rise. 
W  AR.) 

rennet  (i),  the  prepared  inner  mem¬ 
brane  of  a  calf’s  stomach,  used  to  make 
milk  coagulate.  (E.)  M.  E.  renet;  from 
M.  E.  rennen,  to  run ;  prov.  E.  ruit,  to 
congeal,  coagulate.  See  above.  Hence 
rennet  is  also  called  runnet  (Pegge’s  Ken- 
ticisms) ;  also  erning  (Derbyshire),  from 
A.  S.  irnan,  to  run.  So  also  O.  Du.  rinsel, 
runsel,  renninge,  *  curds,  or  milk-runnet,’ 
from  rinnen,  ‘  to  presse,  curdle ;  ’  Hexham. 
Cf.  G.  rinnen,  to  run,  curdle,  coagulate. 

Runagate ;  see  Negation. 

Rundlet,  Runlet ;  see  Rotary. 
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Rune,  one  of  the  old  characters  used  for 
incised  inscriptions.  (E.)  M.  E.  rune, 
counsel.  A.  S.  run,  a  rune,  mystery, 
secret  conference,  whisper.  Orig.  sense 
^  whisper  ’  or  murmur,  hence  a  mystery, 
lastly  an  incised  character,  because  writing 
was  a  secret  known  to  few.  —  y^RU,  to  buzz. 
-|-Goth.  runa,  O.  H.  G.  run,  a  secret, 
counsel.  Allied  to  Rumour. 

roun,  round,  to  whisper.  (E.)  Shak. 
has  round,  with  excrescent  d.  M.  E.  rounen. 
A.  S.  runian,  to  whisper. —A.  S.  run,  a 
whisper  (above). +G.  raunen,  to  whisper; 
from  O.  H.  G.  riin  (above). 

Rung,  a  round  of  a  ladder.  (E.)  M.  E. 
roitge,  a  stake.  A.  S.  hrung,  a  stake  of  a 
cart,  beam  or  spar.+O.  Du.  ronge,  a  beam 
of  a  plough ;  Icel.  rbng,  rib  in  a  ship ;  G. 
runge,  a  pin,  a  bolt ;  Goth,  hrtigga  ( = 
hrungd),  a  staff.  Perhaps  allied  to  Ring. 
The  sense  seems  to  be  ^rounded  stick.’ 

Rupee,  an  Indian  coin.  (Hind. —Skt.) 
Hindustani  rupiyah,  a  rupee.  —  Skt.  riipya, 
handsome,  also  (as  sb.)  silver.  — Skt.  riipay 
beauty. 

Rupture.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  rupture.  —  L. 
ruptura,  a  breakage. —  L.  rupt-us,  pp.  of 
rumpere,  to  break  (pt.  t.  rupi).  Allied  to 
Reave.  (y^RUP.) 

abrupt.  (L.)  L.  ahruptus,  pp.  of  ab- 
rumpere,  to  break  off.  —  L.  ab,  off ;  rump¬ 
ere,  to  break. 

corrupt.  (L.)  L.  corruptus,  pp.  of 
corrumpere,  to  break  wholly,  corrupt.— 

L.  cor-  (for  con-  —  cum),  together ;  rumpere. 

disruption.  (L.)  From  L.  disruptio, 

diruptio,  a  breaking  asunder.  —  L.  disrupUis, 
diruptus,  pp.  of  dis-rumpere,  di-rumpere, 
to  break  apart. 

eruption.  (L.)  From  L.  eruptio,  a 
breaking  out.  —  L.  eruptus,  pp.  of  e-rtimpere, 
to  break  out. 

interruption.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  interrup¬ 
tion. acc.  interruptionem,  a  breaking 
into.  —  L.  interruptus,  pp.  of  inter-rumpere, 
to  break  into. 

irruption.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  irruption,  ‘  a 
forcible  entry  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  acc.  irruptionem, 
a  breaking  into.  —  L.  ir-  (for  in),  into ; 
ruptus,  pp.  of  rumpere,  to  break. 

rote  (i),  routine,  repetition.  (F.  —  L.) 

M.  E.  bi  rote,  with  repetition,  by  heart ; 
lit.  in  a  beaten  track.  —  O.  F.  rote  (F.  route), 
a  way,  a  beaten  track.  See  route  (below). 

rout,  (i)  a  defeat,  (2)  a  troop  or  crowd. 
(F.  — L.)  F.  route,  ^a  rowt,  defeature; 
also  a  rowt,  herd,  flock,  troope ;  also  a 
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rutt,  way,  path ;  *  Cot.  —  L.  rupia,  pp.  of 
riiptus,  broken ;  from  7‘wnpere.  This  ^  L. 
nipta  came  to  mean  (i)  a  defeat,  flying 
mass  of  broken  troops;  (2)  a  fragment  of 
an  army,  a  troop ;  (3)  a  way  broken  or  cut 
through  a  forest,  a  way,  route. 

route,  a  way,  course.  (F.  — L.)  F. 

route,  a  way,  route ;  see  the  word  above. 

routine,  a  beaten  track.  (F.  —  L.)  F . 
7'outine,  usual  course ;  lit.  small  path. 
Uimin.  of  F.  route  (above). 

rut  (i),  a  track  left  by  a  wheel.  (F.  - 
L.)  F.  route,  ‘a  rutt,  way;’  Cot.  See 
rout  (above). 

Hural ;  see  Rustic. 

Ruse ;  see  Cause. 

Rush  (i),  to  move  swiftly  forward ;  see 
Rouse  (i). 

Rush  (2),  a  plant.  (E.  or  L.)  M.  E. 
rusche,  rische,  resche.  A.  S.  risce,  resce, 
a  rush  (better  form  r^sce^). G. 
rusek,  rush,  reed,  small  brushwood.  Per¬ 
haps  merely  borrowed  from  L.  ruscu??t, 
butcher’s  broom.  Der.  bul-rush  (prob. 
for  bole-rush,  round-stemmed  rush) ;  cf. 
bull-weed,  i.  e.  bole-weed,  knapweed. 

Rusk.  (Span.)  Span,  rosea  de  mar, 

sea-rusks,  a  kind  of  biscuit;  rosea,  a  roll 
(twist)  of  bread.  Cf.  Port,  rosea,  the 
winding  of  a  snake.  Origin  unknown. 
Russet.  (F. -L.)  M.  E.  rtisset.~Y. 
rousset,  ‘russet,  ruddy;’  Cot.  Dimin.  of 
F.  roux  (fern,  rousse),  reddish. -L.  russus, 


SACK. 

reddish.  Put  for  rudk-tus^,^  from  the 
base  appearing  in  Gk.  k-pv9-p6s,  red;  see 
Red. 

Rust ;  see  Red. 

Rustic.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  rtistique.  —  L.  rus- 
tieus,  belonging  to  the  country.  —  \..rus,  the 
country.  .Cf.  Russ,  ravima,  a  plain,  Zend 
ravan,  a  plain. 

roistering,  turbulent.  (F.  —  L.)  From 
the  sb.  roister,  a  bully,  turbulent  fellow. — 
F.  rustre,  ‘a  rufiin,  royster,  saweie  fellow,* 
Cot.  By-form  of  O.  F.  rtiste,  a  rustic,  the 
r  being  epenthetic.  ■■  L.  rustieum,  acc.  of 
rustieus,  rustic. 

rural,  belonging  to  the  country.  (F.— 

L. )  Y.  rural,  ruralis,  adj.  — L.  rur-^ 
stem  of  rus,  country. 

Rustle;  see  Rouse  (i). 

Rut  (i),  a  track  left  by  a  wheel;  see 

Rupture. 

Rut  (2),  to  copulate,  as  deer.  (F.  — L.) 

M.  E.  rutien,  to  rut;  from  rut,  sb.  —  F.  rut, 
ruit,  ‘the  rut  of  deer  or  boars.’  — L.  rugi- 
tum,  acc.  of  rugitus,  the  roaring  of  lions ; 
hence,  the  noise  made  by  deer  in  rut -time. 
—  L.  7'ugire,  to  roar  (whence  F.  ruir).'^ 
.y/RU,  to  make  a  noise ;  see  Rumour. 

Ruth;  see  Rue  (i). 

Rye.  (E.)  M.  E.  reye.  A.  S.  ryge,  rye. 
4-Du.  rogge,  Icel.  riigr,  Dan.  rug,  Swed. 
rag,  G.  roggeft,  O.  H.  G.  7'oeeo.  Cf.  Russ. 
r^'e,  lyo. ;  Lithuan.  ruggei,  pi.  sb.,  rye. 
Ryot ;  the  same  as  Rayah,  q.  v. 


s. 


Sabaoth,  hosts.  (Heb.)  Heb.  tsebdSth, 
armies  ;  pi.  of  tsdbd,  an  army.  —  Heb.  tsdbd, 

i-r\  attoplr 

Sabbath.  (L.  -  Gk.  -  Heb.)  M.  E. 

sahat.  -  L.  sabbatum.  -  Gk.  oaji^arov.  - 
Heb.  shabbdth,  rest,  sabbath,  sabbath-day. 
—  Heb.  shdbath,  to  rest. 

Sable,  an  animal.  (F.  -  Slavonic.)  O.F. 
sable.  -  Russ,  sobole,  the  sable ;  also  a  fur- 
tippet.  ^  The  best  fur  being  black,  the 
word  sable  also  means  ‘  black. 

Sabre,  Saber.  (F.  -  G.  -  Hungarian.) 
F.  sabre.  -  G.  sdbel,  a  falchion.  -  Hungarian 
szablya,  a  sabre ;  cf.  szabo,  a  cutter,  szabni, 
to  cut. 

Saccharine ;  see  Sugar. 

Sacerdotal;  see  Sacred. 

Sack  (i),  a  bag.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Heb.  — 
Egyptian?)  hi.  E.  sak.  A.  S.  saee.  —  L. 
saecus.  —  Gk.  gcikkos.  —  Pleb.  saq,  sack-cloth. 


a  sack  for  com.  Prob.  of  Egyptian  origin  ; 
cf.  Coptic  sok,  sack-cloth  (Peyron).  From 
Heb.  saq  are  borrowed  Du.  zak,  G.  saek, 
Sec. 

sack  (2),  to  plunder.  (F.  —  L.,  &c.) 
From  the  sb.  saek,  pillage.  -  F.  sae,  ruin, 
spoil.  From  the  use  of  a  saek  in  removing 
plunder;  prob.  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
From  Low  L.  saeea^'e,  to  put  into  a  bag ; 
Low  L.  saeeus,  a  garment,  a  purse,  L.  saeeus, 
a  sack  ;  see  above. 

sackbut,  a  kind  of  wind-instrument. 
(F.  -  Span.  -  Heb.  aftd  Teut.)  F.  saquebute, 
a  sackbut.  —  Span,  saeabuehe,  a  tube  used 
as  a  pump  ;  also,  a  sackbut,  trombone.  Lit. 
‘  that  which  exhausts  the  chest,’  from  the 
exertion  used.  —  Span,  saear,  to  draw  out, 
exhaust,  the  same  as  F.  saequer,  to  draw 
out  hastily,  lit.  to  draw  out  of  a  sack,  from 
Heb.  saq  (above);  buehe,  maw,  stomach, 


SACK. 


SAGE. 


chest,  from  O.  H.  G.  bSzo^  a  bunch,  allied 
to  O.  H.  G.  bSze^t,  to  beat  (Diez). 

satchel,  a  small  bag^.  (F.  —  L.,  &c.) 
O.  F.  sachelj  a  little  bag.  —  L.  saccellu7n, 
acc.  of  saccellus,  dimin.  of  saccus,  a  sack 
(above). 

Sack  (3),  the  name  of  an  old  Spanish 
wine.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly  also  seek,  mean¬ 
ing  a  ‘  dry  ’  wine.  —  F.  sec,  dry ;  vin  sec, 
sack.  Cf.  Span,  seco,  dry.  —  L.  siccum,  acc. 
of  siccus,  dry. 

desiccate,  to  dry  up.  (L.)  From  pp. 
of  L.  desiccare,  to  drain  dry.  —  L.  de,  away ; 
siccare,  to  dry,  from  siccus, 

Sackbut;  see  Sack  (i). 

Sacred.  (F.  — L.)  Sacred  is  the  pp.  of 
M.  E.  sacren,  to  consecrate,  render  holy ;  a 
verb  now  obsolete.  —  F.  sacrer,  to  conse¬ 
crate.  —  L.  sacrare,  to  consecrate.  —  L.  sacr-, 
stem  of  sacer,  holy.  From  base  sac-  of  L. 
sancire,  to  make  holy,  (y'  S AK.) 

consecrate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  con- 
secrare,  to  render  sacred. —  L.  con-  (cu?n'), 
with,  wholly ;  sacrare,  to  consecrate. 

desecrate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  de- 
secrare,  to  profane. 

execrate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  exe- 
crari,  put  for  exsecrari,  to  curse  greatly.  — 
L.  ex,  greatly;  sacrare,  to  consecrate,  also 
to  declare  accursed. 

sacerdotal.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sacerdotal.  — 
L.  sacerdotalis ,  belonging  to  a  priest. —  L. 
sacerdot-,  stem  of  sacerdos,  a  priest,  lit. 
‘  presenter  of  offerings  or  sacred  gifts  ’ 
(Corssen).  — L.  sacer,  sacred;  dare,  to  give. 
Cf.  dos  (stem  dot-'),  a  dowry,  from  the  same 
verb. 

sacrament.  (L.)  L.  sacramenttim,  an 
engagement,  military  oath,  vow  ;  in  late  L., 
a  sacrament.  —  L.  sacrare,  to  render  sacred. 

—  L.  sacr-,  stem  of  sacer,  sacred. 

sacrifice.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sacrifice.  —  L. 

sac7'ificium,  lit.  a  rendering  sacred  ;  cf. 
sacrificare,  to  sacrifice.  —  L.  sacri-,  for  sacer, 
sacred ;  facere,  to  make. 

sacrilege.  (F.  — L.)  F.  sacrilege. 
sacrileghun,  the  stealing  of  sacred  things.  — 
L.  sacri-,  for  sacer,  sacred ;  legere,  to  gather, 
steal ;  see  Legend. 

sacristan,  sexton.  (F.  —  L.)  Sacristan 
is  rare ;  it  is  commonly  sexton,  M.  E.  sex- 
tein,  orig.  a  keeper  of  the  sacred  vestments, 
afterwards  a  grave-digger.  —  F.  sacristain, 
‘a  sexton  or  vestry-keeper;’  Cot.  Ex¬ 
tended  from  Low  L.  sacrist  a,  a  sacristan. 

—  L.  sacr-,  stem  of  sacer. 

saint.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  seint,  saint,  — 
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F.  saint.  —  L.  sanctum,  acc.  of  sanctus, 
holy.  —  L.  sanctus,  pp.  of  sancire,  to  render 
sacred ;  see  Sacred  (above). 

sanctify.  (F.  — L.)  F.  sanctifier. ••Yj. 
sanctificare,  to  make  holy.  —  L.  sanctus, 
holy  ;  -ficare,  for  facere,  to  make. 

sanctimony.  (F.  —  L. )  F.  sanctimonie. 

—  L.  sa7tctinionia,  holiness.  —  L.  sanctus, 
holy ;  see  saint  (above). 

sanction.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sa7iction.  —  L. 
sanctionem,  acc.  of  sanctio,  a  rendering 
sacred.  —  L.  sanctus,  pp.  of  sancire,  to  render 
sacred.  See  Sacred. 

sanctity.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sanctite.  —  L. 
acc.  sa7ictitate7n,  from  sa7tctitas,  holiness. 

—  L.  sanctus,  holy  (above), 
sanctuary.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  seintuarie, 

a  shrine. —  O.  F.  saintuarie  (F.  sanctuaire). 

—  L.  sa7tctuarium,  a  shrine.  —  L.  sa7ictus, 
holy  (above). 

Sad.  (E.)  The  orig.  sense  was  sated ; 
hence  tired,  grieved.  A.  S.  seed,  sated, 
satiated,  -f"  O-  Sax.  sad,  Icel.  saddr,  Goth. 
saths,  G.  satt,  sated,  full.  Allied  to  Sate, 
Satiate. 

Saddle.  (E.)  M.  E.  sadel.  A.  S.  sadol. 
4-  Du.  zadel,  Icel.  sb^ull,  Swed.  Dan. 
sadel,  G.  sattel,  O.  H.  G.  satul.  The  same 
as  Russ,  siedlo,  L.  sella  (put  for  sedla^, 
from  sedere,  to  sit).  The  sense  is  ^  seat ;  ’ 
the  form  of  the  word  is  abnormal,  the  true 
E.  word  being  settle.  It  may  have  come  to 
us  from  the  Slavonic.  Allied  to  Sit,  q.v. 

Sadducee.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Heb.)  L.  pi. 
Sadduccei.  -  Gk.  pi.  'XabdovKaToi.  —  Heb.  pi. 
tseduki77i ;  pi.  of  tsddSq,  just,  righteous.  — 
Heb.  tsddaq,  to  be  just.  The  name  was 
really  derived  from  TsddSq  (Zadok),  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  whose  name  meant 
‘  the  just.’ 

Safe ;  see  Salvation. 

Saffron,  a  plant.  (F.  —  Arab.)  F.  saf7'a7i, 
saffran.  —  Arab.  zdfard7i,  saffron. 

Sag,  to  droop.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  sagge7i. 

—  Swed.  sacka,  to  settle,  sink  down;  cf. 
Dan.  sakke,  to  have  stem-way ;  Low  G. 
sakke,  to  settle  (as  dregs).  Perhaps  allied 
to  Sink. 

Saga  ;  see  Say  (i). 

Sagacious.  (L.)  From  L.  sagaci-,  crude 
form  of  sagax,  of  quick  perception.  —  L. 
sagire,  to  perceive  by  the  senses. 

presage.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  presage.  -  L. 
prcesaghmi,  a  divining  beforehand.  —  L. 
pree-sagire,  to  perceive  beforehand. 

Sage  (i),  wise;  see  Sapid. 

Sage  (2),  a  plant ;  see  Salvation. 


SAGITTARIUS. 


SALLOW. 
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Sagittarius.  (L.)  L.  Sagittarius ,  an 
archer. —  L.  sagitta^  an  arrow. 

Sago,  a  starch.  (Malay.)  Malay  sagUy 
sdgti,  sago,  pith  of  a  tree  named  ru7nbiya. 

Sail,  sb.  (E.)  M.E.  seil.  A.  S.  segel, 
seglj  a  sail,  -f"  L)^-  Icel.  segt^  Dan.  sett, 
Swed.  G.  segel.  Lit.  ‘  that  which  endures 
or  resists  the  wind ;  ’  cf.  Skt.  sah,  to  bear, 
undergo,  be  able  to  resist.  (-^SAGH.) 
Saint ;  see  Sacred. 

Sake.  (E.)  M.  E.  sake,  purpose,  cause. 
A.  S.  sacu,  strife,  dispute,  crime,  law-suit ; 
orig.  *  contention.’  Cf.  Goth,  sakan  (pt.  t. 
s6k),  to  contend. + Du.  zaak,  matter,  affair, 
business ;  Icel.  sbk,  a  charge,  crime ;  Dan. 
sag,  Swed.  sak,  G.  sache. 

Salaam,  Salam.  (Arab.)  Arab,  saldm, 
saluting,  wishing  peace ;  a  salutation.  — 
Arab,  salm,  saluting. 4-Heb.  sheWn,  peace, 
from  shdlain,  to  be  safe. 

Salad;  see  Salt. 

Salamander,  a  reptile.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.) 
F.  salainandre.  —  L.  salamandi'a.  —  Gk. 
caXafxdvBpa,  a  kind  of  lizard.  Of  Eastern 
origin;  cf.  Pers.  samaiidar^  salaman¬ 
der. 

Salary;  see  Salt. 

Sale.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  sale.  —  Icel.  sala, 
fern.,  sal,  neut.,  a  sale,  bargain  ;  Swed.  salu, 
Dan.  salg.  Orig.  sense  ‘delivery,’  or  ‘a 
handing  over ;  ’  allied  to  Lithuan.  sulyti,  to 
pa-stila,  an  offer. 

sell  (i),  to  deliver  for  money.  (E.)  A.S. 
sella7i,  silla7t,  sylla7i,  to  hand  over,  deliver ; 
a  secondary  verb,  derived  from  the  sb. 
above. + Icel.  selja,  Dan.  scelge,  Swed.  sdlja, 
O.H.G.  and  Goth.  saljaTt,  to  hand  over, 
offer. 

Salic,  Salique.  (F.  -  O.  H.  G.)  F. 
Salique,  belonging  to  the  Salic  tribe.  This 
was  a  Frankish  tribe,  prob.  named  from 
the  river  Sala  (now  Yssel).  Cf.  Skt.  salila, 
water,  from  sxi,  to  flow.  SAR.) 

Salient.  (L.)  From  pres.  pt.  of  L. 
salire,  to  leap,  spring  forward.  Allied  to 
Skt.  sri,  to  flow,  sari,  water- fall,  Gk.  aAAo- 

fjLai,  I  leap.  SAR.) 

assail.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  assailler,  asaillir, 

to  attack  (L.  assilh'e).^!^.  ad,  to;  salire, 
to  leap,  rush  forth. 

assault.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  assalt.  -  L. 
ad,  to ;  saltus,  a  leap,  attack,  from  saltus, 
pp.  of  salh'e,  to  leap. 

desultory,  jumping  from  one  thing  to 
another.  (L.)  L.  desult07'ius,  orig.  the 
horse  of  a  desulto7'',  hence,  inconstant.  — 
L.  desuitor,  one  who  leaps  down,  or  from 


horse  to  desultus ,  pp.  of  desilere, 

to  leap  down.  —  L.  de,  dowm  ;  salire. 

exult,  to  leap  for  joy.  (L.)  L.  exultai'e, 
better  spelt  exsultare,  to  leap  up,  exult.  — 

L.  exsultus,  pp.  of  exsilere,  to  leap  out.  — 

L.  ex,  out ;  salU'e,  to  leap. 

insult.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  insulter.  —  L. 
insultare,  to  leap  upon,  scoff  at,  insult ; 
frequent,  of  insilere,  to  leap  upon.  —•  L.  in, 
on ;  salire,  to  leap. 

resilient.  (L.)  L.  resilient-,  stem  of 
pres.  part,  of  resilere,  to  leap  back.  —  L. 
re-,  back ;  salire,  to  leap. 

result,  verb.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  resulter, 

‘  to  rebound  or  leap  back ;  also  to  rise  of, 
come  out  of ;  ’  Cot.  -  L.  resultare,  to 
rebound ;  frequent,  of  resilere  (above). 

saUy.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  salie7i.  —  F. 
saillir,  to  issue  forth ;  also  to  leap.  —  L. 
sali7'e,  to  leap.  Der.  sally,  sb.  =  F.  saillie, 
a  sally,  from  the  fern,  of  pp.  sailli. 

salmon.  (F. -L.)  M.E.  sah7ion,  sau- 
mo7i.  «  O.  F.  sau77i07t  (for  sal7no7i^).  -  L. 
sal77ione77i,  acc.  of  sahno,  a  salmon.  Lit.  a 
leaper.’  —  L.  salh'e,  to  leap. 

saltire,  in  heraldry,  a  St.  Andrew’s  cross. 
(F.-L.)  Across  in  this  position  (X).- 
Y.saultoir,  St.  Andrew’s  cross  (Cot.).  Also 
O.  F.  sautoir,  orig.  a  stirrup  of  a  triangular 
shape  A ;  the  cross  being  named  from  the 
position  of  the  stirrup’s  sides.  -  Low  L. 
saltatoriuTn,  a  saltatorius,  be¬ 

longing  to  leaping  or  springing;  suitable 
for  mounting  a  horse.  —  L.  saltator,  a  leaper. 
»  L.  salta7'e,  frequent,  of  salire,  to  leap. 

saltation,  dancing.  (L.)  Rare ;  from 
L.  saltatio,  a  dancing.  —  L.  saltatus,  pp.  of 
saltare,  to  dance,  frequent,  of  salU'C, 
Saline ;  see  Salt. 

Saliva.  (L.)  L.  saliua,  spittle.  +  Gk. 
aiaXov,  Russ,  slina,  spittle.  Allied  to  Slime. 

Sallet,  a  kind  of  helmet.  (F.  —  Ital.— '  L.) 
Corruption  of  O.  F.  salade,  a  sallet,  head- 
piece.  ■“  Ital.  celata,  a  helmet.  ■“  L.  ccelata 
{cassis),  an  ornamented  helmet. "  L.  ccelatus, 
pp.  of  ccelare,  to  engrave,  ornament  (steel). 
-  L.  ccehwi,  a  chisel,  graver.  Allied  to 
ccede7'e,  to  cut. 

Sallow  (i),  Sally,  a  kind  of  willow. 
(E.)  M.E.  salwe.'^  h.S.  sealg-,  stem  of 
sealh,  a  willow.  Named  from  growing 
near  the  water  ;  cf.  Skt.  sahla,  saras,  sari, 
water,  sarasiya,  a  lotus.  4“  Icel.  selja,  Swed. 
sdlg,  sdlj,  Dan.  selje,  G.  sahl-weide,  O.  H.  G. 
salahd,  L.  salix,  Gael,  saileach,  I^i^h  sail, 
saileach,  W.  helyg  (pl.)>  Gk.  a 

willow.  (y'SAR.) 


SAME. 


SALLOW. 

Sallow  (2),  pale,  wan.  (E.)  M.  E. 
salow.  A.  S.  salu,  sallow.  +  Du.  zaluw, 
Icel.  solr,  O.  H.  G.  salo,  tawny  (whence 
F.  sale,  dirty). 

Sally  ;  see  Salient. 

Salmagundi;  see  Salt. 

Salmon;  see  Salient. 

Saloon.  (F.  — O.  H.  G.)  F.  salon,  large 
room.  —  F.  salle,  room.  —  O.  H.  G.  sal  (G. 
saal),  an  abode,  hall,  room.  +  Icel.  salr, 
A.  S.  seel,  sele,  hall.  Orig.  ‘  an  abode  ;  ’ 
cf.  Goth,  saljan,  to  dwell. 

Salt.  (E.)  M.  E.  salt.  A.  S.  sealt,  both 
adj.  and  sb.  Orig.  an  adj.,  as  in  sealt 
wceter,  salt  (i.  e.  salted)  water.  So  also 
Icel.  saltr,  Dan.  Swed.  salt,  Du.  zout,  W. 
hallt,  all  adjectives,  from  a  form  SAL-TA, 
salted,  answering  to  L.  sal-sus,  salted. 
The  true  sb.  form  appears  in  L.  sal,  Gk. 
a\s,  Russ,  sole,  W.  hal,  Skt.  sara,  salt. 
The  Skt.  sara  also  means  the  coagulum 
of  curds  or  milk,  from  sii,  to  go,  flow. 
SAR.) 

*  salad.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  salade.  — 
O.  Ital.  salata,  a  salad  of  herbs  ;  lit. 

‘  salted ;  ’  fern,  of  salato,  salted,  pickled, 
pp.  of  salare,  to  salt.  —  Ital.  sal,  sale,  salt. 

—  L.  sal,  salt. 

salary,  stipend.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  salaire. 

—  L.  salarium,  orig.  salt-money,  given  to 
soldiers  to  buy  salt.  —  L.  sal,  salt. 

saline.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  salin,  fem.  saline, 
adj.  —  L.  salinus,  as  in  salincz,  salt-pits.  — 
L.  sal,  salt. 

salmagundi,  a  seasoned  hodge-podge. 
(F.  — Ital.  — L.)  F.  salmigondis ,  spelt  sal- 
magondin  in  Cotgrave,  who  describes  the 
dish.  Orig.  'seasoned  salt-meats.’  —  Ital. 
salami,  pi.  of  salame,  salt-meat,  from  L. 
sal,  salt ;  conditi,  pi.  of  co7tdito,  seasoned, 
savoury,  from  L.  conditus,  pp.  of  condire, 
to  pickle,  season. 

salt-cellar.  (E. ;  arid  F.  —  L.)  Put  for 
salt-sellar  or  salt-selar,  where  selar  is  an 
old  word  for  '  salt-holder ;  ’  so  that  the 
prefix  salt  is  superfluous.  O.  F.  saliere, 
‘  a  salt-seller ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  salarium,  salt¬ 
cellar  (in  late  L.) ;  from  L.  salarius,  adj., 
belonging  to  salt.  —  L.  sal,  salt.  See  salary 
(above). 

salt-petre,  nitre.  (E. ;  and  F.  —  L.  and 
Gk.)  Put  for  O.  F.  salpestre,  salt-petre 
(Cot.).  —  L.  sal  petree,  salt  of  the  rock. 
—  L.  sal,  salt ;  Gk.  ncTpa,  a  rock  ;  see 
Petrify. 

sauce.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sazice.  —  L.  salsa, 
a  thing  salted ;  fem.  of  salsus,  salted. 
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See  Salt.  Der.  sauc-er,  orig.  a  vessel 
for  sauce  ;  sauc-y,  full  of  sauce,  pungent. 

sausage.  (F. -L.)  F.  saucisse.~\.o'^ 
L.  salcitia,  L.  salsicium,  a  sausage,  of 
salted  01  seasoned  meat.-L.  salsus,  salted. 

—  L.  sal,  salt. 

souse,  pickle.  (F.  —  L.)  Merely  an¬ 
other  spelling  of  sauce  (above).  Hence 
souse,  vb.,  to  immerse,  orig.  to  plunge  in 
brine. 

Saltation,  Saltire ;  see  Salient. 
Salubrious,  Salutary,  Salute,  Sal¬ 
vage  ;  see  Salvation. 

Salvation.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  salvatiozi.  —  L. 
acc.  saluationem,  acc.  of  saluatzo,  a  saving. 

—  L.  saluatus,  pp.  of  saluare,  to  save. — 
L.  saluus,  safe.  Allied  to  Serve.  w 
SAR.) 

safe.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  sauf.  -  Y.sauf, 
safe.  —  L.  saluum,  acc.  of  saluus,  safe. 

sage  (2),  a  plant.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
sauge.  —  O.  F.  sazige.  —  L.  saluia,  sage ; 
from  its  supposed  healing  virtues.  —  L. 
saluus,  safe,  hale,  sound. 

salubrious.  (L.)  From  L.  salubris, 
healthful.  Put  for  salut-bris^,  i.e.  health¬ 
bringing.  —  L.  salut-,  stem  of  salus,  health ; 
-bris,  bringing,  from  y'  BHAR,  to  bear, 
bring.  This  suffix  also  appears  as  -fer\ 
hence  also  salutifer,  health-bringing. 

salutary.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  salutaire.  —  L. 
salutaris,  healthful.  —  L.  salut-,  stem  of 
salus,  health  ;  allied  to  saluus,  hale. 

salute.  (L.)  L.  salutare,  to  wish 
health  to,  to  greet.  —  L.  salut-  (above). 

salvage.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  salvage,  lit. 
‘  a  saving.’  —  O.  F.  salver,  F.  sauver,  to 
save.  —  L.  saluare,  to  save.  —  L.  saluus. 

salver,  a  plate  on  which  anything  is 
presented.  (Span.  -  L.)  Put  for  Span. 
salva,  a  salver,  a  plate  on  which  anything 
is  presented ;  it  also  means  the  previous 
tasting  of  viands  before  they  are  served  up. 

—  Span,  salvar,  to  save,  free  from  risk,  to 
taste  the  food  or  drink  of  nobles  to  save 
them  from  poison.  —  L.  saluare,  to  save 
(below).  ^  A  salver  {salvo)  is  properly 
a  plate  or  tray  on  which  drink  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  taster,  and  then  to  the  drinker 
of  a  health;  cf.  Span,  hacer  la  salva,  to 
drink  one’s  health. 

save.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  sauuen  (= 
sauven).-^'P.  sauver. saluaz'e,  to  save 

—  L.  saluus,  safe. 

Same.  (E.)  M.  E.  same,  A.  S.  same, 
only  as  adv.,  as  in  swd  sazne  swd  znen,  the 
same  as  men,  just  like  men.  The  adj.  use 
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is  Scand.  ;  from  Icel.  sanir,  Dan.  Swed. 
sam7}ie,  the  same.  -f“  O-  H* 
sama,  adv. ;  Goth.  sa77ia,  the^  same  (cf. 
sa77ia7taj  together),  Russ.  sa77iuii,  Gk.  6/xo?, 
Skt.  sa77ia,  same.  Allied  to  Skt.  sa7n,  with, 
together,  L.  sUtiuU  together,  si77iihs,  like. 

Samite,  a  rick  silk  stuff.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
O.  F.  sa77iit.  —  Low  L.  exa7?iitu77i.  —  Late 
Gk.  k^dfjLiTov,  a  stuff  woven  with  six  kinds 
of  thread.  —  Gk.  !£,  six  ;  ixltos,  a  thread  of 
the  woof.  See  Dimity. 

Samphire ;  see  Petrel. 

Sample  ;  see  Exempt, 

Sanatory ;  see  Sane. 

Sanctify,  Sanctimony ;  see  Sacred. 
Sand.  (E.)  A.  S.  sa7id.  4-  Du.  za7id ; 
Icel.  sa7id7'\  Swed.  Dan.  G.  sa7td. 

Sandal,  shoe.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.)  Y,  sa7i- 
dale.  —  L.  sa7idalui77i.  —  Gk.  aav5d\iov, 
dimin.  of  adphakov,  a  wooden  sole  bound 
on  to  the  feet  with  straps.  Cf.  Pers.  sa7idal, 
a  sandal. 

Sandal- wood.  (F.  —  Pers.  —  Skt.)  F. 
sayidal.  —  Pers.  cha7idaly  chanda7i.  —  vSkt. 
cha7ida7tai  sandal,  the  tree.  —  Skt.  cha7id^  to 
shine. 

Sandwich.  (E.)  Named  from  John 
Montague,  4th  Earl  of  Sa7idwich,  died 
1792,  who  used  to  have  sa7tdwiches  brought 
to  him  at  the  gaming-table.  —  A.  S.  Sa7id~ 
wic,  Sandwich,  a  town  in  Kent. 

Sane.  (L.)  L.  sa7ius,  of  sound  mind. 
Allied  to  Gk.  ados,  aws,  sound. 

sanatory.  (L.)  From  L.  saTtator,  a 
healer.  —  L.  sanare,  to  heal.  —  L.  sa7ius. 

Sanguine.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sa7tgtii7t, 
bloody,  of  a  sanguine  complexion.  —  L. 
sanguifieus,  adj.,  from  sanguin-,  stem  of 
sajiguis,  blood. 

consanguineous.  (L.)  L.  coTtsari- 
guiiieus,  related  by  blood.  —  L.  con-  {cu77i), 
together ;  sa7ignin-,  stem  of  sanguis,  blood. 

Sanhedrim.  (Heb.  —  Gk.)  Late  Heb. 
sa7ihed7'in,  borrowed  from  Gk.  avvedpiov, 
a  council ;  lit.  a  sitting  together.  —  Gk. 
cvp,  together ;  edpa,  a  seat,  from  e^opai, 
I  sit ;  see  Sit. 

Sans.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sans,  without ;  O.  F. 
sefzs.  —  L.  sme,  without.  —  L.  si  ne,  if  not, 
except. 

Sanskrit.  (Skt.)  Skt.  sanskxita,  lit. 
‘  symmetrically  formed.’  —  Skt.  sa7n,  to¬ 
gether  ;  kiita,  made,  from  kii,  to  make. 

Sap  (i),  juice  of  plants.  (E.)  A.  S. 
scBp.  -t-  O.  Du.  sap,  O.  H.  G.  saf,  G.  saft. 
Cf.  Gk.  oTToy,  L.  sucus,  Irish  sug,  Russ. 
soli ,  sap. 


Sap  (2),  to  undermine.  (F.  —  Low  L.  — 
Gk.  ?)  O.  F.  sapper,  F.  saper.  —  O.  F. 
sappe  (F.  sape'),  a  kind  of  hoe.  (Cf.  Span. 
zapa,  Ital.  zappa,  mattock).  —  Low  L.  sapa, 
a  hoe.  Prof),  from  Gk.  OKairdvij,  a  hoe ; 
from  aKdTTT€Lv,  to  dig. 

Sapid,  savoury.  (L.)  Rare.  L.  sapidus, 
savoury.  —  Y.sapere,  to  taste;  also  to  be  wise. 

insipid.  (L.)  L.  msipidus.  —  L.  in, 
not;  sapidus,  savoury. 

sage  (i),  wise.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sage.  — 
Low  L.  sabius^,  put  for  L.  sapius,  whence 
7iesapius,  unwise  (Petronius).  —  L.  sapere, 
to  be  wise. 

sapience.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sapie7ice.  —  L. 
sapientia,  wisdom.  —  L.  sapie7it-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  sapere,  to  be  wise. 

savour.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  savour,  later 
saveur.  -n  L.  sapore77i,  acc.  of  sapor,  taste.  — 
L.  sapere,  to  be  aware. 

Saponaceous ;  see  Soap. 

Sapphic,  a  kind  of  metre.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  sapphicus,  belonging  to  Sappho.  — 
Gk.  ^aircpuj,  Sappho  of  Lesbos,  died  about 
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Sapphire.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.  —  Heb.)  F. 
saphir.  —  L.  sapphirus.  —  Gk.  aaTrcp^Lpos, 
a  sapphire.  —  Heb.  sappir  (with  initial 
sa77iec/i),  a  sapphire.  Cf  Pers.  saffir, 
sapphire. 

Saraband.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Pers.)  Y.sai'a- 
ha7ide,  a  Spanish  dance. —  Span.  za7'aba7ida, 
a  dance  of  Moorish  origin.  —  Pers.  scCrba7td, 
lit.  ‘  a  fillet  for  fastening  a  lady’s  head¬ 
dress.’  —  Pers.  sar,  head  ;  band,  band. 

Saracen.  (L.  —  Arab.)  L.  sa7'ace7ius, 
lit.  one  of  the  Eastern  people.  —  Arab. 
sharqiy,  eastern.  —  Arab,  sharq,  east,  rising 
sun.  —  Arab,  root  sha7'aqa,  it  rose. 

sarcenet,  sarsnet,  a  thin  silk.  (F.  — 
L.  — Arab.)  O.  F.  sa7'ce7tet,  a  stuff  made 
by  the  Saracens.  —  Low  L.  saracenicu7n, 
sarcenet. —  L.  Sarace7tus,  Saracen  (above). 

sirocco,  a  hot  wnnd.  (Ital.  —  Arab.) 
Ital.  sirocco,  south-east  wind.  —  Arab,  sharq, 
east  (above). 

Sarcasm,  a  sneer.  (F.  —  L.  — Gk.)  F. 
sarcas7ne."^\-i.  sarcas77ius.^Qi^.  aapKaafios, 
a  sneer.  —  Gk.  aapKd^€iv,  to  tear  flesh,  to 
bite  the  lips  in  rage,  to  sneer.  —  Gk.  aapK-, 
stem  of  crdpG  flesh.  Der.  sa7'castic,  Gk. 
aapKaariKos,  sneering. 

sarcophagus.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  sapro- 
phagiis,  a  stone  tomb  ;  made  of  a  lime¬ 
stone  which  was  supposed  to  consume  the 
corpse  (Pliny).  —  Gk.  aapKO(pdyos,  flesh¬ 
consuming;  hence  lime-stone.  —  Gk.  aapr.o-. 
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crude  form  of  oap^,  flesh ;  (payciv,  to 
eat. 

Sarcenet ;  see  Saracen. 

Sardine  (i),  small  fish.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.) 
F.  sardine.  —  L.  sardina^  sa^'da.  —  Gk,  cap- 
divrj^  (TapSa,  a  kind  of  fish  ;  perhaps  named 
from  ^dpdcu,  Sardinia. 

Sardine  (2),  a  gem.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  sar- 
dinus  *,  equivalent  to  Gk.  aapbivos,  Rev. 
iv.  3.  Named  from  Sardis^  in  Asia  Minor 
(Pliny). 

sardonyx,  a  gem.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  sar¬ 
donyx.  —  Gk.  crapdovv^,  i.  e.  Sardian  onyx. 

—  Gk.  aapd-,  for  ^dpd^is,  Sardis;  6Vi;£,  onyx. 
See  Onyx. 

Sardonic,  sneering.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F. 
sardonique^  usually  sardo7tieny  in  phrase  ris 
sardonien^  ‘  a  forced  or  carelesse  mirth ;  ’ 
Cot.  —  L,  Sardonicus^  usually  Sardonius.  — 
Gk.  aaphovLos,  said  to  be  derived  from  crap- 
doviov,  a  plant  of  Sardinia  {'XdpSco),  which 
was  said  to  screw  up  the  face  of  the  eater ; 
Virgil,  Eel.  vii.  41.  See  Sardine  (i). 

Sarsaparilla.  (Span.)  Span,  zarzapa- 
rilla,  a  plant.  Span,  zarza  means  ‘  bramble,’ 
probably  from  Basque  sartzia,  a  bramble ; 
parilla  or  parrilla  is  properly  a  dimin.  of 
parra.,  a  trained  vine. 

Sarsnet;  see  Saracen. 

Sash,  (i),  a  frame  for  glass ;  see  Capacious. 
Sash  (2),  a  scarf,  girdle.  (Pers.)  For¬ 
merly  shash.  Pers.  shast,  of  which  one 
meaning  is  ^  a  girdle  worn  by  the  fire-wor¬ 
shippers  ;  ’  also  spelt  shest. 

Sassafras ;  see  Saxifrage. 

Satan.  (Heb.)  Heb.  sdtdn,  an  enemy. 

—  Heb.  root  sdta^t,  to  persecute. 

Satchel ;  see  Sack. 

Sate,  Satiate.  (L.)  Sate  is  from  sated ^ 
used  as  a  short  form  of  satiate  in  the  sense 
of  ^satisfied.*  (Suggested  by  L.  sat  for 
satis ;  satury  full,)  —  L.  satiatusy  pp.  of 
satiare,  to  sate,  fill  full.  —  L.  saty  satisy 
sufficient ;  satury  full.  Allied  to  Sad.  Der. 
satiety y  F.  satietdy  from  L.  acc.  satietateiUy 
fulness. 

assets,  effects  of  a  deceased  debtor.  (F. 

—  L.)  F.  assez  (pron.  assets  in  O.  F.),  suf¬ 
ficient  (to  pay  with).  — L.  ad  satis y  up  to 
what  is  enough. 

satire.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  satire.  —  L.  satiray 
saturay  a  species  of  poetry;  orig.  medley.’ 
Derived  from  satura  lanXy  a  full  dish,  dish 
full  of  mixed  ingredients ;  where  satura  is 
fern,  of  satury  full. 

satisfy.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  satisfies  (later 
satis/aire).  Formed  as  if  from  Low  L.  satis- 
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ficare  *,  substituted  for  L.  satisfucere, 

‘  to  make  enough.*  —  L.  satisy  enougl« 
facerey  to  make.  Der.  satisfact-iony  froi* 
pp.  satisfactus.  1 

saturate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  satur\ 
arey  to  fill  full.  —  L.  satury  full.  I 

soil  (3),  to  feed  cattle  with  green  grass, 
to  fatten  with  feeding.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
saolery  later  saoulery  to  glut,  satiate  (F. 
sotller).^0.  F.  saoly  full,  cloyed. —  L.  satul- 
luSy  filled  with  food.  —  L.  satur,  full. 

Satellite.  (F.  — L.)  F.  satellitey  ^  a  ser¬ 
geant,  catchpole;’  Cot.  —  L.  satellite77iy 
acc.  of  satellesy  an  attendant. 

Satin.  (F.  — L.)  F.  satin.  (Ital.  setinOy 
Port,  sethni)  —  Low  L.  satinusy  setinusy 

satin.  —  Low  L.  setay  silk ;  L.  setay  a  bristle, 
a  hair. 

seton,  an  artificial  irritation  under  the 
skin.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  seton,  in  use  in  the  i6th 
century;  the  orig.  sense  is  ‘a  thread.’ 
Formed  (as  if  from  Low  L.  seto  *),  from  L. 
setay  a  bristle,  stiff  hair. 

Satire,  Satisfy ;  see  Sate. 

Satrap,  a  Persian  viceroy.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk. 

—  Pers.)  F.  satrape.  —  L.  satrapam,  acc. 
of  satrapes.  —  Gk.  caTpdTTrjs.  —  Zend  (O. 
Pers.)  shoithra-paitiy  ruler  of  a  region.— 
Zend,  shoithray  a  region;  paiti,  chief.  Cf. 
Skt.  kshetra,  a  field,  region  ;  pati,  a  lord. 

Saturate ;  see  Sate. 

Saturnine.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  saturnin 
(usually  Saturnien')y  under  the  influence  of 
the  malign  planet  Saturn  ;  hence,  melan¬ 
choly.  —  L.  SaturnuSy  Saturn ;  lit.  ‘  the 
sower;*  from  satu77iy  supine  of  serere,  to 
sow.  See  Season. 

Saturday.  (L.  and  E.)  A.  S.  Sceter- 
deegy  also  Scetern-dcBgy  i.  e.  Saturn’s  day.  — 
L.  Satur7tuSy  Saturn ;  A.  S.  dcEg,  a  day. 

Satyr.  (F.  —  L.—  Gk.)  F.  satyre.  —  L. 
satyi'us.  —  Gk.  o’ari'poy,  a  satyr,  a  sylvan  god. 

Sauce,  Saucer,  Saucy ;  see  Salt. 

Saunter.  (E.  ?)  Origin  unknown. 

Saurian,  one  of  the  lizard  tribe.  (Gk.) 
From  Gk.  caupa,  cravpoSy  a  lizard. 

Sausage ;  see  Salt. 

Sauterne,  a  wine.  (F.)  From  Sauterne 
in  France,  department  of  Gironde. 

Savage  ;  see  Silvan. 

Savann.a,  a  meadow-plain.  (Span.  — L. 

—  Gk.)  Span,  sabana  (with  b  as  v)y  a 
sheet  for  a  bed,  large  cloth,  large  plain 
(from  the  appearance  of  a  plain  covered 
with  snow).  — L.  sabanuruy  a  linen  cloth.— 
Gk.  (xd/SavoVy  a  linen  clotH  towel. 

Save ;  see  Salvation. 
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SCAN. 


j>aveloy;  see  Cerebral, 
feavin,  Savine,  Sabine,  a  shrub.  (L.) 

sabina ;  orig.  Sabina  he^'ba,  a  Sabine 
lerb.  The  Sabmes  were  a  people  of  central 
^Italy. 

Savour;  see  Sapid. 

Savoy,  a  kind  of  cabbage.  (F.)  Brought 
from  the  dukedom  of  Savoy. 

Saw  (i),  a  cutting  instrument.  (E.)  M.E. 
sawe.  A.  S.  saga,  lit.  a  cutter  ;  from  Teut. 
base  SAG  =  VSAK,  to  cut.  +  Du.  zaag, 
Icel.  sog,  Dan.  sav,  Swed.  sag,  G.^  sage. 
See  Secant.  Der.  see-saw,  a  reduplicated  ^ 
form.  j 

Saw  (2),  a  saying;  see  Say.  ^  I 

Saxifrage,  a  plant.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  saxi-  ' 
frage.  —  L.  saxifraga,  spleen-wort ;  so  named 
^  because  it  was  supposed  to  break  stones  in 
the  bladder. —  L.  saxi-,  for  saxum,  a  stone ; 


frag-,  base  of frangere,  to  break. 

sassafras,  a  kind  of  laurel.  (F.  —  Span. 
—  L.)  F.  sassafras. sasafras,  from 
O.  Span,  sassafragia,  the  herb  saxifrage ; 
sassafras  was  so  named  from  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess  the  like  virtue.  — L.  saxi¬ 
fraga  (above). 

Say  (i),  to  speak.  (E.)  M.E.  seggen. 
A.  S.  secgan,  pt.  t.  scegde,  pp.  ges<xgd.’\-Y)\x. 
zeggen,  Icel.  segja,  Dan.  sige,  Swed.  saga, 
G.  sagen,  O.  H.  G.  sekjan.  Cf.  Lithuan. 


sakyti,  to  say. 

saga,  a  tale.  (Scand.)  Icel.  saga,  a 
tale ;  cf.  Icel.  seg/a,  to  say  (above). 

saw  (2),  a  saying.  (E.)  M.  E.  sawe. 
A.  S.  sagu,  a  saying ;  cf.  A.  S.  secgan, 
to  say. 

Say  (2),  a  kind  of  serge.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.) 
O.  F.  saie,  say.  (Cf.  Span,  saya,  sayo,  a 
tunic;  sayete,  a  thin  stuff.)  So  called 
because  used  for  making  a  kind  of  coat 
called  in  Latin  saga,  sagum,  or  sagus ;  Low 
L.  sagum,  (i)  a  mantle,  (2)  a  kind  of  cloth. 
—  Gk.  aayos,  a  soldier’s  mantle;  so  called 
from  hanging  down.  Cf.  Skt.  sajj,  sanj,  to 
adhere,,  hang  down  from. 

Say  (3),  to  essay;  short  for  assay  or 

essay',  see  Essay. 

Scab.  (E.)  A.  S.  sccEb,  sceb,  scab,  itch. 
4*  Dan.  Swed.  skab,  G.  schabe.  Lit. 
‘something  that  is  scratched;’  cf.  L. 
scabere,  to  scratch,  scabies,  itch.  See 
Shave. 

shabby,  mean.  (E.)  Also  shahbcd ; 
shabby  and  shabbed  are  the  same  as  scabby 
and  scabbed.  For  the  sense,  cf.  scu7'vy 
{  —  scu7fy). 

Scabbard.  (Ft-  Teut.)  M.  E.  scaubcrt, 


scauherk,  scaherhe,  a  scabbard ;  answering 
to  an  O.  F.  escaube7'c*,  not  found.  The  F. 
form  is  made  up  of  O.  F.  escale,  a  scale, 
husk,  case;  and  -be7'c,  a  protection,  as  in 
O.  F.  hau-berc,  hal-berc,  a  hauberk.  — 
O.  H.  G.  scala,  a  scale,  husk,  case ;  bergan, 
to  hide,  protect.  Thus  scabbard  —  scau- 
be7'k  =  scale-berk,  with  the  reduplicated 
sense  of  ‘  cover-cover,’  or  protecting  case. 
See  Scale  (i)  and  Hauberk. 

Scaffold  ;  see  Capacious. 

Scald  (i),  to  burn;  see  Caldron. 

Scald  (2),  scabby;  see  Skill. 

Scald  (3),  a  poet ;  see  Scold. 

Scale  (t),  shell,  husk,  flake;  see  Skill. 
Scale  (2),  a  bowl  or  dish  of  a  balance ; 
see  Skill. 

Scale  (3),  a  ladder,  gradation ;  see 
Scan. 

Scalene.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  scalenus,  adj.  — 
Gk.  aKaXrjvos,  scalene,  uneven.  Allied  to 
gk€\x6s,  crook-legged,  halting;  cf.  CKaip^iv, 
to  skip. 

Scall,  a  scab ;  see  Skill. 

Scallop,  Scalp;  see  Skill. 

Scalpel,  a  small  sharp  knife.  (L.)  L. 
scalpellum,  dimin.  of  scalprum,  a  knife.  — 
L.  scalpere,  to  cut.  (-y^SKARP.) 
Scammony,  a  cathartic  gum-resin.  (F. 

—  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  scam7no7iie.'^'L.  scam- 
7no7iia.  •‘Gk.  ampLixoovia,  oKafMQjvia,  scam¬ 
mony,  a  kind  of  bind-weed. 

Scamp,  Scamper ;  see  Camp. 

Scan.  (L.)  Short  for  scand ;  the  d  was 
prob.  mistaken  for  the  pp.  suffix  — L. 
scandere,  to  climb ;  also,  to  scan  a  verse. 
+  Skt.  skand,  to  spring  up.  (^SKAND.) 
ascend.  (L.)  L.  asce7idere,  to  climb  up. 

—  L.  ad,  to;  sca7idere,  to  climb.  Der. 
ascens-ion,  from  pp.  asce7tsus. 

condescend.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  condesceTtdre. 

—  Low  L.  C07tdesce7ide7’e,  to  grant  (lit.  to 
descend  with).  —  L.  C07i-  {cum),  with ; 
desce7idere  (below).  Der.  condescens-ion. 

descend.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  descendre'. 
Cot.  —  L.  descendere,  lit.  to  climb  down. — 
I.,  de,  down  ;  scandere.  Der.  descent,  from 
O.  F.  desce7ite,  a  sudden  fall,  verbal  sb. 
from  descendre. 

escalade,  a  scaling  of  walls.  (F .  — 
Span.  —  L.)  F.  escalade. escalado, 
escalada,  a  scaling ;  from  escalar,  to  scale. 

—  Span,  escala,  a  ladder.  —  L.  scala ;  see 
scale  below. 

scale  (3),  a  ladder,  gradation.  (L.)  L. 
scala,  a  ladder.  L.  scd-la  =  scad-la  * ;  from 
scad-,  base  of  scandere,  to  climb. 


SCANDAL. 

scandal.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  F.  scandak. 

—  L.  scandalum.^^G^-  cKavZaXoVy  a  snare  ; 
also  a  scandal,  offence,  stumbling-block. 
Orig.  the  spring  of  a  trap,  the  stick  which 
sprang  up  when  the  trap  was  shut,  and  on 
which  the  bait  was  placed ;  usually  called 

VSKAND,  to  spring  up. 
scansion.  (L.)  From  L.  scansioy  a 
scanning. —  L.  scansus,  pp.  of  scandere. 

slander,  scandal.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E. 
sclandrCj  sclaundre,  —  O.  F.  esclandre, 
scandal.  The  oldest  O.  F.  form  was 
sccLfidclCy  whence  esccmdlcy  esccmdrcy  and 
finally  csclafidrCy  with  inserted  /.  It  is 
merely  another  form  of  sccmddl  (above). 

transcend.  (L.)  L.  transcendercy  to 
climb  over,  to  surpass.  —  L.  tran-y  for 
tranSy  beyond ;  scandere,  to  climb. 
Scandal,  Scansion ;  see  Scan. 

Scant,  adj.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  skant,  in¬ 
sufficient.  -  Icel.  ska77ity  neut.  of  skaftimr, 
short,  brief  j  whence  ska^nta,  to  dole  out 
(hence  to  scant  or  stint) ;  Icel.  skamtr,  a 
dole.  In  Norwegian,  ni  appears  for  mt, 
as  in  skanty  a  dole,  skanta,  to  measure 
closely.  Der.  scant-y. 

Scantling  ;  see  Cant  (2). 

Scapegoat;  see  Cape  (1). 

Scapular,  belonging  to  the  shoulder- 
blades.  (L.)  Low  L.  scapMlariSy  adj.,  from 
scapulcBy  pi.  shoulder-blades.  Prob.  allied 
to  scapuSy  a  shaft,  stem,  stalk.  Der. 
scapular-y,  a  kind  of  scarf,  F.  scapulairCy 
Low  L.  scapulare. 

Scar  (i),  mark  of  a  wound.  (F.-L.- 
Gk.)  O.  F.  escare.^l^,  eschara,  a  scar, 
esp.  of  a  burn.  —  Gk.  2,  hearth,  fire¬ 

place,  scar  of  a  burn. 

Scar  (2),  Scaur,  a  rock ;  see  Sliear. 
Scaramouch;  see  Skirmish. 

Scarce  ;  see  Excerpt. 

Scare;  see  Shear. 

Scarf  (i),  a  light  piece  of  dress  thrown 
over  the  shoulders ;  see  Sharp. 

Scarf  (2),  to  join  pieces  of  timber;  see 

Sharp. 

Scarify ;  see  Shear. 

Scarlet.  (F.  -  Pers.)  O.  F.  escarlate, 
scarlet.  (Span,  cscarlata,  Ital.  scarlattoP^ 
—  Pers.  saqaldty  siqaldt,  suqldt,  scarlet 
cloth.  Orig.  the  name  of  a  stuff,  which 
was  often  of  a  scarlet  colour.  ^  Hence 
Pers.  saqlatu7t,  scarlet  cloth,  whence  M.  E. 
ciclatoun  (Chaucer).  The  Turkish  iskerlat, 
scarlet,  is  merely  borrowed  from  Ital. 
scarlatto  (Zenker). 

Scarp ;  see  Sharp. 
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Scathe,  to  harm.  (E.)  A.S.  sced^an,  pt. 
t.  scod.  +  Icel.  ska^dy  Swed.  skada,  Dan. 
shade y  G.  Du.  schade^t,  Goth,  gaskathjan 
(pt.  t.  gaskoth).  Allied  to  Skt.  kshata, 
wounded,  pp.  of  kshan,  to  wound  ;  kshatiy 
hurting.  (^  SKA.)  Der,  scathe,  sb., 
A.  S.  seeded. 

Scatter,  (E.)  M.  E.  scateren,  A.  S. 
scateran.  +  Gk.  aKeb-dvvvfXLy  I  sprinkle, 
(Ttced-acTLSy  a  scattering ;  Skt.  kshad,  to  cut. 
(./SKA.) 

shatter.  (E.)  M.  E.  schateren,  to 
scatter,  to  dash  as  a  falling  stream ;  hence 
to  break  in  pieces.  A.  S.  scateran  (above). 
Scavenger  ;  see  Show. 

Scene.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  scena,  semna 
(whence  also  F.  scene),  —  Gk.  aKrjvrj,  a 
sheltered  place,  tent,  stage,  scene.  Allied 
to  Shade.  (/SKA.) 

proscenium,  the  front  part  of  a  stage. 
(L.  —  Gk.)  proscenium.  —  Gk.  TTpodK-qviovy 
the  place  before  the  stage  (or  scene).  —  Gk. 
irpOy  before  ;  (XKrjvrj,  a  scene.  , 

Scent ;  see  Sense. 

Sceptic;  see  Species. 

Sceptre.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  F.  sceptre. •• 
L.  sceptrum.^  Gk.  (TKrjTTTpoVy  a  staff  to  lean 
on,  a  sceptre.  —  Gk.  aKTjTrreiVy  to  prop; 
also  to  hurl.  +  Skt.  hshap,  to  throw. 
(/SKAP.) 

Schedule ;  see  Schism. 

Scheme.  (L.*-Gk.)  Formerly  schema. 
-L.  schema.  •^Gk.  form,  appear¬ 

ance,  also  used  as  a  term  in  rhetoric.— 
Gk.  frit*  of  to  hold,  have 

(base  <rex-).  Cf.  Skt.  sah,  to  bear.  (/ 
SAGH.) 

Schism.  (F.  -  L.  —  Gk.)  F .  schisme.  — 
L.  schisma.  —  Gk.  cxj-f^ixa,  a  rent,  split, 
schism.  —  Gk.  axK^f-v  (base  <Txt5-)»  to 
cleave.  +  L.  scindere,  Skt.  chhid,  to  cut. 
(/SKID.) 

schedule.  (F.  —  L. ;  or  F.-L.-Gk.) 
Formerly  scedule.^G.  F.  schedule,  cedule, 
‘a  schedule,  scroll;*  Cot.  —  L.  schedula,  a 
small  leaf  of  paper ;  dimin.  of  scheda^  (or 
scida)y  a  strip  of  papyrus-bark.  Either 
from  L.  scid-y  base  of  scindere,  to  cut ;  or 
borrowed  from  Gk.  ax^^Vf  ^  cleft  piece  of 
wood,  from  to  cleave. 

schist,  slate-rock.  (Gk.)  Gk.  ax}(fros, 
easily  cleft.  -  Gk.  ax}^€iv,  to  cleave. 

squill.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  squille, 
‘squill,  sea-onion;*  Cot.  —  L.  squilla, 
scilla.^Gk.  cr/ctAAa,  a  squill;  also  oypyos. 
Put  for  <r/ct5-Aa*,  from  easily  splitting  into 
scales,  —  Gk,  crx^C^t^',  to  split, 

'  P 


4i8  school. 

School.  (L.  -  Gk.)  M.  E.  scale.  A.  S.  1 

scSlu  (with  lengthened  o').  —  L.  schola.— 
Gk.  Gxo^ri,  rest,  leisure,  employment  of 
leisure  time,  also  a  school.  Orig.  ‘  a 
pause  ;  ’  from  the  base  crxo-  =  crx^-j  kase  of 
to  hold;  see  Scheme.  (-y^SAGH.) 
Der.  schol-ar,  A.  S.  sc6lere\  scholi-ast, 
from  Gk.  cxoAtacrr?;?,  a  commentator. 

shoal  (i),  a  multitude  of  fishes,  a  troop, 
crowd.  (L.)  Spelt  shale  in  Spenser;  M.  E. 
scale,  a  school,  hence,  a  troop,  throng, 
crowd  ;  see  above.  The  sailor’s  phrase 
‘  a  school  of  fish  ’  exhibits  the  same  w^ord ; 
it  also  appears  as  scull,  Troil.  v.  5.  22. 
Schooner;  see  Shun. 

Sciatic,  pertaining  to  the  hip-joint.  (F. 

—  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  sciatique,  adj.  —  L.  sciaticus, 
corruption  of  L.  ischiadicus,  subject  to  gout 
in  the  hips.  — Gk.  laxf-o.'biKos,  subject  to 
pains  in  the  loins. —  Gk.  Icrx^ad-,  stem  of 
icrx^as,  pain  in  the  loins.— Gk.  Icrx^ov,  the 
socket  in  which  the  thigh-bone  turns.  Der. 
sciatic-a,  fern,  of  L.  adj.  sciaticus. 

Science.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  science.  —  L. 
scie7ttia,  knowdedge.  —  L.  scient-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  scire,  to  know,  orig.  to  discern. 
Allied  to  Skill. 

ascititious,  incidental.  (L.)  Coined, 
as  if  from  L.  ascititius^,  from  ascitus,  pp. 
of  asciscere,  or  adsciscere,  to  receive,  learn. 

—  L.  ad,  to ;  sciscere,  to  learn,  inceptive 
form  of  scire,  to  know. 

conscience.  (F.  — L.)  F.  co^iscieyice.^ 
L.  conscientia,  consciousness.  —  L.  con-  (for 
cian),  with;  sciefitia,  knowledge;  see 
science  above.  Der.  conscionable,  an  ill- 
contrived  w’ord,  used  as  a  contraction  of 
co7tscience-ahle,  or  instead  of  co7tscible^, 
which  would  have  been  the  proper  forma¬ 
tion  from  conscire. 

conscious.  (L.)  For  L.  conscius, 
aware.  —  L.  co7isci7'e,  to  be  aw’^are  of. 

prescience.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  prescience. 

—  L.  prcB-scie7ttia,  foreknowledge, 
sciolist.  (L.)  Formed,  with  suffix  -ist, 

from  L.  sciol-us,  a  smatterer.  —  L.  sci-7'e,  to 
know. 

Scimetar,  Cimetar.  (F.  or  Ital.  — 
Pers.  ?)  F.  ci77ieterre,  '  a  scymitar ;  ’  Cot. 
Cf.  Ital.  sci77iita7'ra,  ‘a  simitar,’  Florio. 
Ihob.  from  Pers.  shmishir,  sha77ishir,  ‘  a 
cimeter,’  Rich.  Diet.  p.  909.  Lit.  lions 
claw. —  Pers.  sha77i,  nail,  claw;  sher,  lion. 
Scintillation.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  scmtillation. 

—  L.  acc.  scintillatio7te7n,  a  sparkling.  —  L. 
scUitillare^  to  sparkle.  —  L.  scmtilla,  a  spark. 

stencil,  to  paint  in  figures  by  help  of  a 
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pierced  plate.  (F.  -  L.)  Prob.  from  O.  F. 
estinceller,  to  sparkle,  also  to  cover  with 
stars.  —  O.  F.  estincelle,  a  spark.  —  L. 
scmtilla,  a  spark. 

tinsel,  gaudy  ornament.  (F.  — L.)  From 
O.  F.  estmcelle,  a  spark,  a  star-like  orna¬ 
ment  ;  see  above. 

Sciolist  ;  see  Science. 

Scion;  see  Secant. 

Scirrhous,  pertaining  to  a  hard  swel¬ 
ling.  (L.  — Gk.)  From  L.  scirrhus,  sb.  a 
late  form  used  for  scirrhoma,  a  hard  swel¬ 
ling.  —  Gk.  cTKippos,  GKipos,  GKLppojp.a,  a  hard 
swelling.  —  Gk.  oKipos,  hard. 

Scissors.  (F.-L.)  Falsely  spelt,  and 
not  from  semdere,  to  cut.  M.  E.  sisou7'es, 
cisoures.  —  O.  F.  cisoh'es,  shears;  used 
instead  of  ciseaux,  ‘  sizars,’  Cot.  The 
latter  is  the  pi.  of  O.  F.  cisel,  chisel ;  see 
Chisel.  Both  words  are  due  to  L.  ccedere, 
to  cut ;  see  Caesura.  ^  No  doubt  the  word 
was  confused  with  L.  scissor,  which  pro¬ 
perly  means  ^  a  tailor,’  from  L.  sci7ide7'e,  to 
cut. 

Scoff.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  skof.'^O. 
Fries,  schof,  a  scoff.  +  Icel.  skaup,  shop, 
mockery.  Cf.  O.  Du.  schoppen,  schobben, 
to  scoff,  Icel.  skopa,  to  scoff.  The  orig. 
sense  was  prob.  *  a  rub  ’  or  ‘  a  shove ;  ’  see 
Shove. 

Scold.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  scolde7i. 
Formed  from  Du.  schold,  pt.  t.  of  scheldan, 
to  scold.  Cf.  G.  schelte7i,  to  scold.  Allied 
to  Icel.  skjalla,  (pt.  t.  skal,  pp.  skollin7i), 
G.  schalle7i,  Swed.  skalla,  to  resound. 

scald  (3),  a  poet.  (Scand.)  Icel.  skald, 
a  poet ;  orig.  '  loud  talker  ’  or  ‘  declaimer.’ 
—  Icel.  skjalla,  to  resound  (pt.  t.  skal). 
Scollop ;  see  Skill. 

Sconce,  (i)  and  (2)  ;  see  Abscond. 

'  Scoop.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  scope,  sb.  — 
Swed.  skopa,  a  scoop,  -p  O.  Du.  schoepe, 
schuppe,  a  scoop,  shovel ;  Dan.  skuffe,  G. 
schiippe,  a  shovel.  Cf.  Gk.  aKvepos,  a  cup, 
GKa(pos,  a  hollow  vessel,  from  GKameiv, 
to  dig. 

Scope.  (Ital.  -  Gk.)  Ital.  scopo,  a  mark 
to  shoot  at,  scope;  Florio. —  Gk.  gkottos,  a 
mark,  a  watcher;  allied  to  Gk.  GKenroixai, 
I  see,  spy,  which  is  cognate  with  L.  specere ; 
see  Species. 

bishop.  (L.  —  Gk.)  A.  S.  bisceop.  —  L. 
episcopus.^Gk.  kmGKonos,  a  bishop;  lit. 
‘  overseer.’  —  Gk.  km,  upon ;  GKonos,  one 
that  watches  ;  see  above.  Der.  bishop~ric  ; 
where  ric^-h..  S.  ricCf  dominion,  allied  to 
Bich. 


SCREEN. 


SCORBUTIC. 

episcopal.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F. 

episcopal.  episcopalis^  adj.,  from  episco- 
pus  (abovek 

Scorbutic,  afflicted  with  scurvy.  (Low 
L.  —  Low  G.)  From  Low  L.  scorbutus, 
scurvy ;  Latinised  from  Low  G.  schorbock, 
schdrbuuk,  scurvy ;  O.  Du.  scheurbuyck, 
scurvy.  The  name  is  due  to  some  con¬ 
fusion,  as  the  lit.  sense  of  O.  Du.  scheiir- 
buyck  is  ‘  rupture  of  the  belly,’  from  scheur- 
en,  to  tear,  and  buyck  (mod.  Du.  buili),  the 
belly. 

Scorch.  (F. -L.)  O.  F.  escorclier,  es- 
corcer,  lit.  to  flay  (Ital.  scorticare').-^^.  ex, 
off ;  cortic-,  stem  of  cortex,  bark,  rind,  husk. 
(V'SKAR.) 

Score;  see  Shear. 

Scoria,  slag.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  scoria.'^ 
Gk.  afcoopta,  dross,  scum.  —  Gk.  (XKcup,  dung, 
ordure.-^ A.  S.  scearn,  dung. 

Scorn.  (F.-O.  H.  G.)  M.  Y..pcorn.^ 
O.  F.  esca7'n,  derision.  —  O.  H.  G.  skern, 
mockery,  scurrility. 

Scorpion.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.)  F.  scorpion.’^ 
L.  scorpiouem,  acc.  of  scorpio,  the  same  as 
scorpius.  —  Gk.  aKopmos,  a  scorpion,  also  a 
prickly  sea-fish.  (^SKARP.)  See  Sharp. 

Scotch,  to  cut  with  narrow  incisions. 
(Scand.)  Scotch,  sb.,  is  a  slight  cut,  such 
as  was  inflicted  by  a  scutcher  or  riding- 
whip;  see  Cotgrave,  s.  v.  verge.  From 
prov.  E.  scutch,  to  beat  slightly,  dress  flax. 
—  Norweg.  skoka,  skukti,  a  swingle  for 
l:)eating  flax;  allied  to  Swed.  skdkta,  to 
beat  flax. 

'  Scot-free ;  see  Shoot. 

Scoundrel.  (E.)  Lit.  *a  loathsome 
fellow ;  ’  and  put  for  scwt^ter-el,  where  -el 
is  an  agential  suffix.  From  Lowl.  Scotch 
scunner,  sconner,  to  loathe,  also  (formerly) 
to  shrink  through  fear,  act  as  a  coward ; 
so  that  scunne7'-el  =  one  who  shrinks,  a 
coward.  See  Barbour,  Bruce,  xvii.  651. 
The  verb  scumter  is  the  frequentative  of 
A.  S.  scu7i-ia7i,  to  shun ;  see  Shun. 

Scour ;  see  Cure. 

Scourge ;  see  Cuirass. 

Scout  (i),  a  spy  ;  see  Audience. 

Scout  (2),  to  ridicule  an  idea.  (Scand.) 
Allied  to  Lowl.  Scotch  scout,  to  pour  out  a 
liquid  forcibly,  to  shoot  it  out.  —  Icel.  skiita, 
skiiti,  a  taunt ;  cf.  skot-yr'^i,  scoffs.  —  Icel. 
skut-,  stem  of  pt.  t.  pi.  of  skjota,  to  shoot. 
Cf.  Swed.  skjuta,  (i)  to  shoot,  (2)  to  shove  ; 
skjuta  skulde7t  pd,  to  thrust  the  blame  on ; 
Dan.  skyde,  to  shoot,  thrust  (blame  on), 
repel.  See  Shoot. 
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Scowl.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  scouIe7t.*~‘T)xn.. 
skule,  to  scowl,  cast  down  the  eyes ;  allied 
to  Low  G.  schule7t,  to  hide  oneself,  prov. 
G.  sc}mle7t,  to  hide  the  eyes,  look  slily, 
peep.  Allied  to  Dan.  skiul,  shelter,  Icel. 
skjSl,  shelter,  cover.  See  Sheal. 

sculk.  (Scand.)  skulke7t.^Td^xi. 

skulke,  to  sculk.  slink ;  Swed.  skolka,  to  play 
the  truant.  Allied  to  Icel.  skolla,  to  sculk, 
keep  aloof,  andi'/^'^?7,  shelter,  cover  (above). 
Scrabble;  see  Sharp. 

Scraggy;  see  Shrink. 

Scramble,  Scrap,  Scrape ;  see 
Sharp. 

Scratch.  (Scand.)  Due  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  M.  E.  sk7'atten,  to  scratch,  with 
M.  E.  cracclmt,  to  scratch.  p.  M.  E. 
skratte7i  stands  for  ska7den^,  an  extended 
form  from  Icel.  sker-a,  to  shear,  cut,  and 
means  Uo  cut  slightly,’  to  scrape.  The 
word  sci'ape  is  a  similar  formation  from  the 
same  root  SKAR,  to  cut ;  see  Shear,  y. 
M.  E.  C7'acche7i  stands  for  —  Swed. 

k7'atsa,  to  scrape,  k7'ats,  a  scraper. —  Swed. 
kratta,  to  rake,  scrape  ;  from  abase  KART, 
an  extension  of  ^KAR,  to  cut.  8.  The 
roots  SKAR  and  KAR  are  identical;  cf. 
Gk.  KeipeLV,  to  shear,  A.  S.  scera7i\  see 
Shear.  And  see  Grate  (2). 

Scrawl.  (E.)  A  contraction  of  sci'abble, 
to  write  carelessly,  which  see  under  Sharp. 
^  Confused  with  M.  E.  scraule7t,  to  crawl, 
a  form  of  crawl  with  prefix  j  (  =  O.  F.  es- 
=  L.  ex)  used  with  an  intensive  force. 
Scream.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  scre79ien.  — 
Icel.  skrce77ta,  Swed.  skrdma,  Dan.  skrceiJi77ie, 
to  scare  ;  orig.  to  cry  aloud.  Cf.  Swed.  skrd7t, 
a  scream.  Allied  to  Screech  and  Shriek. 

Screech.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  sc7'iken.'^ 
Icel.  skreekja,  to  shriek,  Swed.  skrika,  to 
shriek ;  Dan.  skrige.  +  Gael,  sgreach,  to 
shriek ;  W.  ysgrechio,  to  scream. 

shriek.  (Scand.)  Another  form  of 

screech  ;  from  M.  E.  scriken  (above). 

shrike,  the  butcher-bird.  (Scand.)  Icel. 
skidkja,  a  shrike,  lit.  ‘  shrieker.’ -  Icel. 
skidkja,  to  titter,  orig.  to  shriek,  and  allied 
to  Icel.  sk7'cekja  (above). 

Screen.  (F.  —  Teut.)  M.  E.  scren.  — 
O.  F.  escran,  ‘  a  skreen,’  Cot.  (Mod.  F. 
ecran.)  Derived  by  Diez  from  G.  schragen, 
a  trestle,  stack  of  wood;  cf.  also  G. 
sch7'a7i7ie,  a  railing,  sch7'a7ike,  a  barrier, 
p.  In  the  sense  of  ‘  coarse  sieve,’  it  is  the 
same  word ;  so  called  because  it  scree7ts  (or 
wards  off)  the  coarser  particles,  and  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  coming  through. 
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SCREW. 


SCULLION. 


Screw  (i).  (F.  —  L.  Teut.  ?)  Formerly 
scrue.  —  O.  F.  escrotie^  '  a  scrue  ;  ’  Cot.  (F. 
ecrou.)  Origin  doubtful ;  Diez  derives  it 
from  L.  scrobe??t,  acc.  of  sc7'obs,  a  ditch, 
also  a  hole.  Or  perhaps  from  Du.  schroef^ 
Icel.  skriifa^  Swed.  skj'uf^  Dan.  skrue^  a 
screw,  which  appear  to  be  from  y'SKRU, 
to  cut.  Cf.  G.  sch7'atibe,  a  screw. 

Screw  (2),  a  vicious  horse.  (E.)  The 
same  word  as  shrew^  q.  v. 

Scribble  ;  see  Scribe. 

Scribe.  (L.)  L.  scriba,  a  writer. —  L. 
scribe7'e,  to  write,  orig.  to  scratch  or  cut 
slightly.  (VSKARBH.) 

ascribe.  (L.)  L.  ascribere,  to  "write 
down  to  one’s  account.  —  L.  a-,  for  ad^  to  ; 
scribe7'e^  to  write. 

circumscribe.  (L.)  'L.ciraim-scribere, 
to  write  or  draw  around,  to  limit. 

conscript.  (L.)  L.  conscripHiSj  en¬ 
rolled;  pp.  of  con-scriberCj  to  write  down 
together. 

describe.  (L.)  L.  de-sadbere,  to  write 
down,  describe  fully ;  ^^.descriptus  (whence 
description). 

descry.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  descryen^  to 
discern.  —  O.  F.  descrire,  short  form  of 
O.  F.  descrivre,  to  diQsojibQ. •^'L.  describere 
(above). 

inscribe.  (L.)  'L.in-scribe7'e,io\\r\iQ 
in  or  upon ;  pp.  mscriptus  (whence  m- 
scription). 

postscript.  (L.)  'L.posfscriptum,  that 
which  is  written  after.  —  L.  post^  after ; 
scripttim,  neut.  of  pp.  of  scribere,  to  write. 

prescribe.  (L.)  L.  p7'(B-sc7iberey  to 
write  beforehand,  prescribe ;  ^^.p7'cescripttis 
(whence  p7'escriptio7i). 

proscribe.  (L.)  L.  p7'(hscribere,  lit.  to 
write  publicly;  pp.  p7'oscriptiis  (w'hence 
p7'osc'ription). 

rescript.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  rescript,  a 
reply  in  writing.  —  L.  rescrdptiim,  neut.  of 
pp.  of  re-scribere,  to  write  back. 

scribble.  (L. ;  withY..  snffixi)  Formed 
from  scribe  with  frequent,  suffix  -le]  the 
sufhx  giving  it  a  verbal  force. 

scrip  (2),  a  piece  of  writing ;  the  same 
w'ord  as  script  (below), 

script.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  escript,  ‘a 
writing.’  —  L,  scripttan,  neut.  of  pp.  of 
scribe7'e,  to  write. 

scripture.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  sc7'iptu7'e, 
a  writing.  —  O.  F.  escripture.  —  L.  sc7'iptii7'a, 
a  wanting. —  L.  scriptus,  pp.  of  scTdbcre,  to 
write. 

scrivener,  (F.  -  L.)  Formerly  a 


scriven ;  the  suffix  -er,  of  the  agent,  is  an 
E.  addition.  M.  E.  sciduem.^O.Y .  es- 
crivaut.  —  Low  L.  scribanuin,  acc.  of 
scriba7ius,  a  notary.  —  L.  scribere,  to 
write. 

subscribe.  (L.)  L.  sub-scribere,  to 
write  (one’s  name)  under;  pp.  subscriptus 
(whence  subscription). 

superscription.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  super- 
scHpiton',  Cot. —  L.  acc.  superscriptione7n. 
—  L.  superscriptus,  pp.  of  super-sc7'ibe7'e,  to 
write  above  or  over. 

transcribe.  (L.)  L.  t7'anscribere,  to 
copy  out  from  one  book  into  another.— 

trajis,  across,  over ;  scribe7'e,  to  write. 
Der.  transcript,  from  neut.  of  pp.  ti'an- 
scriptus ;  also  transcript-io7t. 

Scrimmage ;  see  Skirmish. 

Scrip  (i),  a  small  bag;  see  Sharp. 

Scrip  (2),  Script,  Scripture,  Scrive¬ 
ner  ;  see  Scribe. 

Scrofula.  (L.)  L.  scrofula,  a  little 
pig;  whence  the  pi.  scrofulce,  used  in  the 
sense  of  scrofulous  swellings ;  perhaps 
from  the  swollen  appearance  of  the  glands. 
Dimin.  of  scrofa,  a  breeding  sow,  lit.  a 
digger ;  from  the  habit  of  swdne ;  cf.  L, 
scrobs,  a  ditch.  (y^SKARBH.) 

Scroll ;  see  Shroud. 

Scrub;  see  Shrub  (i). 

Scruple.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sc7'upule,  *  a 
little  sharp  stone  . .  in  a  mans  shooe,’  Cot. ; 
hence  a  hindrance,  perplexity,  doubt,  also 
a  small  weight.  —  L.  scrupulu77i,  acc.  of 
scrupulus,  a  sharp  stone,  dimin.  of  scrupus 
(the  same).  From  y'SKRU,  allied  to 
.y^SKAR,  to  cut. 

Scrutiny.  (L.)  L.  scrutinium,  a  care¬ 
ful  enquiry. —  L.  scrutari,  to  search  into 
carefully,  as  if  among  broken  pieces.  — L. 
scruta,  s.  pi.,  broken  pieces. 

inscrutable,  that  cannot  be  scrutinised. 
(F.-L.)  F.  ifiscrutable.  —  L.  inscrutabilis, 
~  L.  in,  not ;  scrutari,  to  scrutinise. 

Scud ;  see  Shoot. 

Scuffle  ;  see  Shove. 

Sculk  ;  see  Scowl. 

Scull  (i),  the  cranium  ;  see  Skill, 

Scull  (2),  a  light  oar  ;  see  Skill. 

Scull  (3),  a  shoal  of  fish ;  see  School. 

Scullery;  see  Swill, 

Scullion,  a  kitchen  menial.  (F.  —  L.) 
Not  allied  to  scullery  (except  in  popular 
use).  The  true  sense  is  a  dish-clout,  a 
name  transferred  to  the  maid  who  u^ed  it ; 
just  as  mawkUt  meant  both  ‘maid’  and 
‘dish-clout.’  —  O,  ¥ .escouillon,  ‘  a  dish-clout, 


SCULPTURE. 


SECEDE. 
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a  maiikin  Cot.  The  same  word  as  Span,  j 
escobillon^  a  sponge  for  cannon,  formed  from 
escobilla,  dimin.  of  escoba,  a  brush,  broom. 
—  E  scopa,  used  in  pL  scopcZy  a  broom  or 
brush  made  of  small  twigs. 

Sculpture.  (F.  —  L. )  F.  sculpture.  —  L. 
sculpturay  sculpture,  lit.  a  cutting.  —  L. 
sculptuSy  pp.  of  sculperCy  to  cut,  carve ; 
allied  to  scalpcrcy  to  cut.  SKARP .) 

Scum.  (Scand.)  Dan.  skuniy  froth ; 
Swed.  skunty  froth,  -f*  U.  schaum  (as  in 
meerschaum').  SKU,  to  cover.) 

skim,  to  take  off  scum.  (Scand.)  Dan. 
skiwimCy  Swed.  sktwima,  to  skim  ;  from 
skuniy  scum.  The  E.  verb  preserves  the 
true  vowel-change  ;  ci.Jill  from  full. 

Scupper.  (F.)  So  named  because  the 
water  seems  to  be  spit  forth  from  it.  — O.F. 
escopiry  escupir^  to  spit  out ;  so  also  Span, 
and  Prov.  escupir.  Apparently  from  Du. 
schoppeUy  to  scoop  away,  schup,  a  scoop, 
shovel.  (Yet  the  Du.  name  is  spiegat,  lit. 

*  spit-hole.’) 

Scurf.  (E.)  A.  S.  scurf  scurf,  sceorfa, 
scurf,  scab. —  A.  S.  scurf-,  stem  of  pp.  of 
sceorfan,  to  scrape.  Allied  to  Sculpture. 
Cf.  Swed,  skorf  Dan.  skurv,  G.  schorf, 
scurf. 

scurvy,  adj.  (E.)  The  same  word  as 
scurfy,  afflicted  with  scurf,  scabby.  Hence 
as  sb.,  the  name  of  a  disease. 

Scurrile,  buffoon-like.  (L.)  L.  scurrilis, 
adj.,  from  scur7'a,  a  buffoon. 

Scurvy ;  see  Scurf. 

Scutch ;  see  Scotch. 

Scutcheon ;  see  Escutcheon. 
Scutiform.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  sctUifoi'me, 
shaped  like  a  shield.  -  L.  scuti-,  put  for  crude 
form  of  scutum,  shield  ;  forma,  form. 
Scuttle  (i),  a  shallow  basket  or  vessel. 
(L.)  A.  S.  scutel,  a  vessel.  — L.  scutella,  a 
small  tray,  dimin.  of  scuUu,  a  tray.  Prob. 
allied  to  scutum,  a  shield,  cover. 

skillet,  a  small  pot.  (F.  —  L.)  For¬ 
merly  skellet.  —  O.  F.  escuellette,  ‘  a  little 
dish  Cot.  Dimin.  of  O.F.  escuelle,  a 
dish.  — L.  scutella  (above). 

Scuttle  (2),  an  opening  in  a  ship’s  hatch¬ 
way  ;  see  Shoot. 

Scuttle  (3),  to  hurry  along ;  see  Shoot. 
Scythe.  (E.)  M.E.  sithe.  A.  S.  si'Se-, 
oldest  form  sii^'^e.  Lit.  ‘cutter;’  from 
V  SAK,  to  cut.  -p  Du.  zeis ;  Icel.  sig%r, 
sig'6  ;  Low  G.  seged,  segd ;  O.  H.  G.  sege^tsa, 
G.  sense. 

Se-,  away,  apart.  (L.)  L.  se-,  prefix; 
full  form  sed,  without. 


Sea.  (E.)  M.  E.  see.  A.  S.  sk,  sea, 
lake. -p Du.  zee',  Icel.  Dan.  Swed. 
sjo  ;  G.  see  ;  Goth,  saiws. 

Seal  (i),  a  stamp ;  see  Sign. 

Seal  (2),  a  sea-calf.  (E.)  M.  E.  sele. 
A.  S.  seolh.^lcel.  setr;  Dan.  seel;  Swed. 
sjdl. 

Seam,  Seamstress  ;  see  Sew. 

Sear,  Sere,  withered.  (E.)  M.  E.  sere, 
A.  S.  sear,  dry  ;  sedria7i,  to  dry  up.  -p 
O.  Du.  so7'e,  Du.  zoor.  Low  G.  soor, 
(V  SUS.) 

sorrel  (2),  of  a  reddish-brown  colour. 
(F.  —  Teut.)  A  dimin.  form  from  O.  F. 
sor,  F.  saur,  sorrel  of  colour.  — Low  G. 
soor,  sear,  dried  up,  withered  (as  above). 
Search;  see  Circle.  Der.  re-sea7'ch. 
Season.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  seson.^G.  F. 
seson,  seison,  saiso7i.  (Cf.  Span,  sazon,  O. 
Prov.  sadons,  sasos,  Bartsch.)  —  Low  L. 
satione7n,  acc.  of  satio,  sowing-time,  i.  e. 
spring,  regarded  as  the  chief  season  for  pre¬ 
paring  crops.  —  L.  satus,  pp.  of  se7'ere,  to 
sow.  If  The  Span,  word  is  estacio7t,  Ital. 
stagione  ;  from  acc.  of  L.  statio,  a  station, 
hence  a  stage  (period). 

Seat ;  see  Sit. 

Secant,  a  line  that  cuts  another,  or  that 
cuts  a  circle.  (L.)  From  secant-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  secare,  to  cut.  (V  SAK.) 

bisect.  (L.)  From  L.  bi-,  short  for 
bis,  twice ;  and  sect-um,  supine  of  seca7'e, 
to  cut. 

dissect.  (L.)  L.  dissectus,  pp.  of  dis- 
secare,  to  cut  asunder. 

insect.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  insecte.^^G.  i7i- 
sectU77t,  lit.  ‘  a  thing  cut  into,’  i.  e.  nearly 
divided,  from  the  shape. —  L.  insectus,  pp. 
of  in-secare,  to  cut  into. 

intersect.  (L.)  L.  hitersectus,  pp.  of 
inter-secare,  to  cut  between  or  apart. 

scion.  (F.  —  L.)  M.E.  sioun.^O.Y. 
cion,  F.  scio7i,  ‘  a  scion,  shoot ;’  Cot.  Orig. 
‘  a  cutting.’  —  O.  F.  sier,  F.  scier,  to  cut.  — 
L.  secare,  to  cut. 

section.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  section.  —  L. 
sectione7n,  acc.  of  sectio,  a  cutting.  —  L. 
sectus,  pp.  of  secare,  to  cut. 

segment.  (L.)  L.  segmentum,  a  piece 
cut  off;  put  for  sec-7?iC7itu7?i^.^G.  seca7'e, 
to  cut. 

sickle.  (L.)  A.  S.  sicol.  —  L.  secula, 
a  sickle,  cutter.  —  L.  sec-a7'e,  to  cut. 

trisect.  (L.)  Coined  from  L.  tri-,  in 
three  parts ;  and  sect-u7n,  supine  of  secare, 
to  cut. 

Secede ;  see  Cede. 
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SECLUDE. 


SEDENTARY, 


Seclude  ;  see  Clause. 

Second  ;  see  Sequence. 

Secret,  Secretary ;  see  Concern. 

Sect ;  see  Sequence. 

Section;  see  Secant. 

Secular.  (F.  —  L. )  M.  E.  seculere.  —  O.  F. 
seculier^  ‘secular,  temporall;’  Cot.  —  L. 
secularis,  secular,  worldly.  —  L.  scECiiluniy  a 
generation,  an  age,  the  world. 

Secure ;  see  Cure. 

Sedan-chair.  (F.)  'Named  from  Sedan, 
a  town  in  France.  Cf.  F.  sedan ^  cloth  made 
at  Sedan  (Littre). 

Sedate ;  see  Sedentary. 

Sedentary.  (F.  — L.)  F.  sede7itaire.'^ 
lu.sedefitarius,  ever  sitting.  —  l^.sedejit-,  pres, 
pt.  of  sedere,  to  sit.  (y'  SAD.) 

assess,  to  fix  a  tax.  (L.)  Coined  from 
L.  sb.  assessor',  one  who  adjusted  taxes  ; 
orig.  a  judge’s  assistant,  one  who  sat  by 
him.  —  L.  assessus,  pp.  of  assidere,  to  sit 
near  (below).  See  assize  (i)  below. 

assiduous.  (L.)  L.  assiduns,  sitting 
down  to,  constant,  unremitted.  -<  L.  assidere, 
to  sit  near.  —  L.  as-,  for  ad,  to,  near  ;  sedere, 
to  sit. 

assize  (i),  a  session  of  a  court  of  justice. 
(F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  assise.  —  O.  F.  assis,  assise, 
an  assembly  of  judges ;  also  a  tax,  an  im¬ 
post.  Properly  a  pp.  of  O.  F.  asseoir,  to 
sit  near,  assist  a  judge.  —  L.  assidere,  to  sit 
near  ;  see  assiduous. 

assize  (2),  a  fixed  quantity  or  dimen¬ 
sion.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  assise,  a  tax,  impost ; 
the  Low  L.  as  sis  a  (the  same  word)  was 
also  used  in  the  sense  of  a  fixed  allowance 
of  provisions.  The  same  word  as  the  above. 

dissident.  (L.)  L.  dissidejit-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  dissidere,  to  sit  apart,  to  dis¬ 
agree.  —  L.  dis-,  apart ;  sede^'e,  to  sit. 

excise  (i),  a  duty,  tax.  (Du.  —  F.  — 
L.)  A  misspelling  of  O.  Du.  aksiis  or 
aksys,  excise.  (Cf.  G.  accise,  assize.) 
Corrupted  (like  G.  accise')  from  O.  F. 
assise,  a  tax;  see  assize  (2). 

hostage.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  hostage,  a 
hostage ;  the  same  as  Ital.  ostaggio,  O. 
Prov.  ostatje.  We  also  find  Ital.  statico,  a 
hostage  ;  and  both  ostaggio  and  statico 
answer  to  a  Low  L.  form  obsidaticus  *, 
regularly  formed  from  Low  L.  obsidatus, 
the  condition  of  a  hostage.  —  L.  obsid-, 
stem  of  obses,  a  hostare,  one  who  remains 
behind  with  the  enemy.  —  L.  obsidei^e,  to 
stay.  —  L.  ob,  at,  on,  near  ;  sedei'e,  to  sit. 

insidious.  (F.  — L.)  F.  insidieux,  de¬ 
ceitful.  —  L.  msidiosus,  treacherous.  —  L. 


insidicB,  pi.  troops  of  men  who  lie  in  wait, 
also  cunning  wiles. —  L.  inside^'e,  to  lie  in 
wait,  lit.  ‘  to  sit  in.’  — L.  m,  in  ;  sede^'e,  to  sit. 

possess.  (L.)  L.  possessus,  pp.  of  pos- 
side7'e,  to  possess.  The  orig.  sense  was 
‘to  remain  near.’  — O.  Lat.  port,  a  prep, 
answering  to  Gk.  irpoTi  or  Trpos,  near  ; 
sedere,  to  sit. 

preside.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  preside7‘,  to 
preside,  gowem.’^'L.  p7'CB-sidere,  to  sit  be¬ 
fore,  preside  over.  Der.  presid-ent, 

reside.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  resider,  to  re¬ 
side,  stay.  —  L.  re-side7'e,  to  sit  or  remain 
behind. 

residue.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  residu.  —  L. 
resid2in77t,  a  remainder,  neut.  of  residuus, 
remaining. —  L.  residere  (above). 

sedate,  quiet.  (L.)  L.  sedattis,  pp.  of 
sedare,  to  settle  or  make  calm,  causal  of 
sedere,  to  sit. 

sediment.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  sedi77ie7it. 
sedinientti77i,  a  settling  (of  dregs).— 

L.  sedere,  to  sit,  settle. 

see  (2),  seat  of  a  bishop.  (F.  —  L.) 

M.  E.  —  O.  F.  sed,  se,  seat.  —  L.  sede77i, 
acc.  of  sedes,  a  seat.  —  L.  sedere,  to  sit. 

sell  (2),  a  saddle.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  selle, 
seat,  saddle.  —  L.  sella,  seat ;  put  for  sed-la  *. 

—  L.  sedere,  to  sit. 

session.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sessio7t.^^'L.  ses- 
sio7ie77i,  acc.  of  sessio,  a  sitting.  —  L.  sessus, 
pp.  of  sedere. 

sizar,  a  scholar  admitted  at  lower  fees, 
at  Cambridge,  than  a  pensioner.  (F.  — L.) 
Named  from  size,  formerly  a  farthing’s- 
worth  of  bread  or  drink  (Blount).  Size  is 
short  for  assize,  an  allowance  of  provisions  ; 
see  assize  (i). 

size  (1),  an  allowance  of  food ;  hence, 
generally,  magnitude.  (F.  —  L.)  Short  for 
assize',  see  assize  (i). 

size  (2),  weak  glue.  (Ital.  — L.)  Ital. 
sisa,  ‘syse  or  glew,’  Florio.  Short  for 
assisa,  size.  So  called  from  making  colours 
lie  flat.  —  O.  Ital.  assisa7X,  ‘  to  sute  [suit] 
well ;  ’  Florio.  —  Ital.  assiso,  pp.  of  asside7'e, 
to  assidere,  lit.  to  sit  near. — 

L.  as-  (for  ad),  near  ;  sedere,  to  sit. 

subside.  (L.)  L.  snbsldere,  to  settle 
down.  —  L.  stib,  under,  down  ;  side7‘e,  to 
settle,  allied  to  sede7'e,  to  sit. 

subsidy.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  subside,  of 
which  an  older  form  was  prob.  subsidies. 

—  L.  stibsidiu77i,  a  body  of  troops  in  reserve, 
assistance;  lit.  that  which  sits  in  reserve. 

—  L.  sub,  under,  in  reserve ;  sede7'e,  to  sit. 
Der.  subsidi-a7y,  from  L.  adj.  subsidiarius. 
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supersede.  (F.  — L.)  O.Y.  superseder, 
to  leave  off,  desist  (hence  to  suspend  or 
defer  a  matter).  —  L.  supersedere,  to  sit 
upon,  to  preside  over,  refrain,  desist  from. 

—  L.  super,  upon;  sedere,  to  sit.  Der. 
supersession  (from  pp.  supersessus'). 

surcease,  to  cease,  cause  to  cease. 
(F.-L.)  Not  allied  to  cease  (except  in 
popular  etymology).  A  corruption  of 
O.  F.  sursis,  masc.,  surstse,  fern.,  ‘  sur¬ 
ceased,  intermitted;’  Cot.  This  word  was 
also  used  as  a  sb.,  to  signify  ‘delay;’  hence 
surcease,  vb.,  to  delay.  Sursis  is  the  pp. 
of  O.  F.  surseoir,  ‘  to  surcease,  delay,  ’ 
Cot.  —  L.  supersedere,  to  desist  from, 
hence  to  delay  proceedings ;  see  supersede 
(above). 

Sedge.  (E.)  M.  E.  segge.  -  A.  S.  secg, 
sedge;  lit.  ‘cutter,’  i.e.  sword-grass;  from 
the  shape,  (y'  SAK,  to  cut.) 

Sediment;  see  Sedentary. 

Sedition ;  see  Itinerant. 

Seduce ;  see  Duke. 

Sedulous,  diligent.  (L.)  L.  sedulus, 
diligent. 

See  (i),  to  perceive  by  the  eye.  (E.) 
M.  E.  seen,  sen.  A.  S.  seon ;  pt.  t.  sedh,  pp. 
gesegen.  -j-  Du.  zien ;  Icel.  sjd ;  Dan.  see ; 
Swed.  se ;  G.  sehen  ;  Goth,  saihwan,  pt.  t. 
sahiv.  Der.  seer,  i.  e.  see-er. 

sight.  (E.)  M.  E.  sight.  A.  S.  siht, 
gesiht,  commonly  gesilv6.  From  A.  S.  ge- 
seg-en,  pp.  of  seon,  to  see  (above),  -f-  D^- 
gezigt',  Jdzin.  sigte ',  Swed.  G.  sicht. 

See  (2)  ;  see  Sedentary. 

Seed ;  see  Sow  (i). 

Seek.  (E.)  M.  E.  seke^t.  A.  S.  secan,  to 
seek,  strive  after.  A  causal  form,  as  if 
from  sde"^  =  Goth,  sok,  pt.  t.  of  saka7t,  to 
strive.  Closely  allied  to  Sake,  -f  Du.  zoek- 
en  ;  Icel.  scekja,  soekja ;  Dan.  sdge ;  Swed. 
soka ;  G.  suchen. 

beseech.  (E.)  M.  E.  beseclien,  biseken. 
—  M.E.  be-  (prefix)  ;  sekeft,  to  seek  (above). 
Seel,  to  close  up  the  eyes.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  siller,  ‘  to  seal  up  the  eie-lids  ;  ’  Cot. 
Also  spelt  ciller.  —  O.  F.  cil,  eye-lid.  —  L. 
ciliuni,  eye-lid,  eye-lash ;  lit.  ‘  a  covering.’ 
Cf.  L.  donii-ciliu7n ;  and  celare,  to  hide. 
(V  KAL.) 

Seem.  (E.)  M.  E.  se77ie7t.  A.  S.  se77ia7t, 
to  satisfy,  conciliate  (hence,  to  suit,  a  sense 
due  to  the  adj.  see77ily ;  see  below).  +  Icel. 
scema,  to  honour,  bear  with,  conform  to, 
allied  to  scB77ir,  fit,  s67na,  to  befit,  also  to 
sa77ir,  same.  See  Same. 

beseem.  (E.)  M.  E.  bese77ien,  to  befit. 
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—  M.  E.  be-,  prefix  ;  se77ten,  to  seem  (above). 

seemly,  fit.  (Scand.)  yi.Y..  se77ilich.^ 
Icel.  sce77iiligr,  seemly.  —  Icel.  sce77ir,ht ;  with 
suffix  -ligr,  like  (-ly).  —  Icel.  sa77ta,  to  be¬ 
seem,  cognate  with  Goth.  sa7nja7i,  to  please, 
lit.  ‘  to  be  the  same,’  agree  with.  —  Icel. 
sa77ir,  same ;  see  Same. 

Seer ;  see  See. 

Seesaw.  (E.)  A  reduplicated  form ; 
from  the  verb  to  saw.  From  the  motion  of 
a  sawyer.  See  Saw  (i). 

Seethe,  to  boil.  (E.)  Pt.  sod',  pp.  sod- 
de7t.  M.  E.  sethen,  pt.  t.  seeth  (pi.  sode7i), 
pp.  soden.  A.  S.  seo'^an,  pt.  t.  sed^S,  pp. 
sode7t.  +  Icel.  sjo^a,  pt.  t.  San'S  ;  Dan. 
syde  ;  Swed.  sjuda  ;  G.  sieden.  Allied  to 
Goth,  sauths,  a  burnt- offering,  Icel.  svi^a, 
to  burn,  singe. 

sod.  (E.)  So  called  from  the  sodde7t 
appearance  of  soft  turf  in  wet  places.  The 
connection  with  the  verb  to  seethe  appears 
clearly  in  Du.  zode,  sod,  green  turf,  O.  Du. 
zode,  seething,  also  sod ;  G.  sode,  sod,  sod, 
bubbling  up  of  boiling  water.  Cf.  also 
A,  S.  sedS,  a  well,  pit,  from  sed^,  pt.  t. 
of  seoSa7i,  to  seethe;  O.  Fries,  sat  ha,  sod, 
sath,  a  w^ell. 

suds.  (E.)  The  proper  sense  is  ‘things 
sodden  ;’  pi.  of  sud,  which  is  derived  from 
A.  S.  sod-e7t,  pp.  of  sedSa7t,  to  seethe.  Cf. 
prov.  E.  sudded,  flooded ;  O.  Du.  zode,  a 
seething,  boiling. 

Segment;  see  Secant. 

Segregate ;  see  Gregarious. 

Seignior ;  see  Senate. 

Seize ;  see  Sit. 

Selah,  a  pause.  (Heb.)  Supposed  to 
mean  ‘  a  pause ;  *  from  Heb.  sdldh,  to 
rest. 

Seldom.  (E.)  A.  S.  seldu7n,  seldan,  seU 
do7t,  seldom,  lit.  at  rare  times,  from  seld, 
adj.,  rare,  strange.  Allied  to  Goth.  a7ia~ 
sila7i,  L.  silere,  to  be  silent  (hence  to  won¬ 
der). -f- Du.  zelde7t,  Icel.  sjalda7t,  Dan.  siel- 
den,  Swed.  sdlla7t,  G.  selten,  adv.,  seldom. 
See  Silent. 

Select ;  see  Legend. 

Self.  (E.)  A.  S.  self,  also  seolf,  sylf 
self.  +  Du.  zelf',  Icel.  sjdlfr-,  Dan.  selv', 
Swed.  sjelf',  Goth,  silba  ;  G.  selbe,  selb-st, 
selvage.  (Du.)  Lit.  ‘self- edge.’  — 
O.  Du.  selfegge,  selvage.  —  O.  Du.  self,  self ; 
egge,  edge.  Mod.  Du.  zelfka7it,  selvage; 
from  zelf,  self,  ka7it,  edge. 

Sell  (1) ;  see  Sale. 

Sell  (2),  a  saddle ;  see  Sedentary. 
Selvage;  see  Self. 
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Semblance ;  see  Similar. 

Semi-,  half.  (L.)  L.  semi-,  half.  +  Gk. 

half;  A.  S.  sdm,  half;  Skt.  sd77ii,  half 
=  sd77iyd,  old  instr.  case  of  sdmya,  equality, 
from  sa77ta,  even,  same.  Allied  to  Same. 
Der.  se77ii-breve,  &c. 

Seminal,  relating  to  seed.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
se77ii7tal.^i~i.  se77ii7ialis,  relating  to  seed.— 
L.  se77ii7i-,  stem  of  se77ie7t,  seed.  —  L.  se-ui, 
pt.  t.  of  se7'ere,  to  sow.  See  Sow  (1). 

disseminate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
disse77ii7ta7'e ,  to  scatter  seed.  —  L.  dts-.  apart ; 
se77ii7ia7'e,  to  sow,  from  se77ii7i-,  crude  form 
of  $6771671,  seed. 

seminary.  (L.)  L.  S677ima7diim,  a 
seed-garden,  seed-plot  (hence  a  place  of 
education).  —  L.  S677ti7t-  (above). 

Sempiternal,  everlasting.  (L.)  Y.s677ipi- 
t6r7i6l.  —  L.  S677ipit6r7i-us ,  everlasting.  —  L. 
se77ipi-,  for  S67npe7',  always  ;  with  suffix 
der-Tius.  p.  L,.  semper =sa77ia-p6r*  ;  where 
sa777a  =  Skt  sa77ia,  same  (cf.  L.  se77ii-),  and 
per  means  ‘  through.’ 

Sempster;  see  Sew  (i). 

Senary;  see  Six. 

Senate,  a  council  of  elders.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
senat.  —  L.  senatu77t,  acc.  of  seTiatus,  council 
of  elders.  —  L.  seii-ex,  old,  sen-iu77i,  old 
age.  Cf.  O.  Gk.  tvos,  old,  Goth,  sineigs, 
\V.  hen,  O.  Skt.  sa7ia,  old. 

seignior.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  seigneur, 
lord.  —  L.  seniorem,  acc.  of  senior  \  see 
senior  (below).  ’ 

seneschal,  a  steward.  (F.  —  Teut.) 
O.  F.  sefteschal.  Orig.  sense  ‘  old  servant.’ 

—  Goth,  sm-s,  old  (only  preserv^ed  in  super!. 
sm-ista,  eldest);  skalks,  a  servant.  Cf. 
Marshal. 

senile,  old.  (L.)  L.  se7tilis,  old.  —  L. 
sen-ex,  old. 

senior.  (L.)  L.  senior,  older;  comp, 
of  senex,  old. 

signor.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  signore,  sir. 

—  L.  acc.  seniore77i ;  see  seignior. 

sir,  sire.  (F.  -  L.)  Sir  is  short  for 
sire.  —  F.  sire,  sir.  —  L.  se7iior,  older, 
elder ;  (the  word  seig7iior  being  from  the 
acc.  senio7'e77i).  Sire  is  a  weakened  form 
of  O.  F.  se7n'e  —  L.  senior. 

sirrah.  (Icel.  —  F.  —  L.)  Icel .  (and  prob. 
O.  Danish)  sira,  sirrah,  a  term  of  contempt, 
but  at  first  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  i.  e.  sir 
(13th  cent.).-0.  F.  sire,  Prov.  sira,  sir.- 
L.  se7iior',  see  sir  (above). 

surly,  proud,  churlish.  (F.  —  L. ;  with 
E.  suffix.)  Formerly  serly  (Levins)  ;  also 
syrly,  Spenser,  Shep.  Kal.  July,  203.  Put 
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for  sir -like,  i.  e.  domineering.  See  sir 
(above). 

Send.  (E.)  sendan.Ar^v,.  zenden\ 

Icel.  senda  ;  Dan.  sende ;  Swed.  sdnda  ; 
Goth,  sandjan  ;  G.  sende7t. 

Sendai,  Cendal,  a  rich  thin  silken  stuff. 
(F.  —  Low  L.  —  Skt.)  O.  F.  se7idal ;  Low  L. 
cendalu77i,  cindadus,  cindatus,  &c.  So 
called  because  brought  from  India.  —  Skt. 
sindhu,  the  Indus,  also  Scinde.  —  Skt.  sya7id, 
to  flow  ;  see  Indigo. 

Seneschal,  Senile,  Senior ;  see  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Senna.  (Ital.  —  Arab.)  ltd.l.se7ta(¥\on6). 

—  Arab.  sa7id,  senna. 

Sennight ;  short  for  seven  night,  a  week. 
Sense.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  se7is,  ^  sence ;  ’  Cot. 

—  L.  sensu7n,  acc.  of  sensus,  feeling.  —  L. 
sensus,  pp.  of  sentire,  to  feel,  perceive. 

assent.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  asse7itir.  —  L. 
assentire,  to  assent,  agree  to.  —  L.  as-  (for 
ad),  to ;  sentire,  to  feel,  perceive. 

consent.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  c{77isentir.  —  L. 
conse7itire,  to  agree  to.  —  L.  con-  (for  cu7n), 
with ;  sentire,  to  feel. 

dissent.  (L.)  L.  dissentire  (pp.  dis- 
sensus),  to  differ  in  opinion.  —  L.  dis-,  apart ; 
sentire,  to  feel,  think.  Der.  dissens-io7t, 
from  the  pp.  dissensus. 

presentiment.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  p7‘e- 
se7iti7ne7tt,  ‘  a  fore-feeling  ;  ’  Cot.  -  L.  prcE- 
senti-re,  to  feel  beforehand. 

resent.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  se  reseyttir  (or 
ressefitir),  to  have  a  deep  sense  of.  —  L. 
re-,  again;  sentire,  to  feel.  Der.  resent- 
7nent. 

scent,  vb.  (F.  —  L.)  A  false  spelling 
for  sent,  as  in  Hamlet,  i.  5.  5^ 

^Y.seyitir,  Ho  feel,  sent;’  Cot.-L.  sen¬ 
tire,  to  feel,  perceive. 

sensual.  (L.)  Late  L.  sensuahs,  en¬ 
dowed  with  feeling. —  L.  sensu-s,  feeling.— 
L.  seyisus,  pp.  of  seyitire,  to  feel. 

sentence.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  seyitence.  —  L. 
sententia,  a  way  of  thinking;  put  for 
sentieyitia  *.  —  L.  senti-re,  to  feel,  think, 
sentiment.  (F.  — L.)  se7tte77ie7tt. 

—  O.  F.  se7tte77ient  \  as  if  from  a  Low  L. 
senti77ie7ttu77i'^.'^\->.  sentire  (above). 

Sensual,  Sentence,  Sentiment;  see 
Sense. 

Sentinel.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.  ?)  F.  sentiiielle.^ 

—  Ital.  sentinella,  '  a  watch,  a  sentinell ;  ’ 
Florio.  Supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  L. 
seiitinator,  one  who  pumps  bilge-water  out 
of  a  ship  (which  requires  constant  atten¬ 
tion).—  L.  sentina,  the  hold  of  a  ship.  Cf. 
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O.  Ital.  seiitina^  sinke,  a  companie 
of  lewde  rascals,  the  pumpe  of  a  ship ;  ’ 
Florio. 

sentry.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.  ?)  An  E.  cor¬ 
ruption  of  se7itinely  which  seems  to  have 
been  connected,  in  popular  etymology,  with 
F.  se^iticTy  a  path,  extended  from  O.  F. 
sente  —  L.  semita,  a  path.  %  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  sentry  is  a  correct 
form ;  it  occurs,  spelt  sentrie^  in  Minsheu 
(1627). 

Separate ;  see  Pare. 

Sepoy.  (Pers.)  Pers.  sipdhi  (pronounced 
nearly  as  sepoy')  ^  a  horseman,  soldier.  — 
Pers.  stpdh^  sipah,  an  army. 

Sept,  a  clan  ;  see  Sequence. 
September.  (L.)  L.  September,  the 
seventh  month  of  the  Roman  year.  —  L. 
septem,  seven.  See  Seven. 

septenary.  (L.)  L.  septenarius,  con¬ 
sisting  of  seven.  —  L.  septeni,  pi.  seven  apiece. 

—  L.  septe^n,  seven. 

septennial.  (L.)  Yrom'L.  septejtniu77t, 
a  period  of  seven  years.  —  L.  septennis,  adj., 
of  seven  years.  —  L.  sept-e7n,  seven ;  annus, 
year. 

septuagesima.  (L.)  Lit.  ‘  seventieth 
(day).’  —  L.  septuagesima  {dies),  seventieth 
(day),  fern,  of  septuagesimus,  seventieth.— 
L.  septuaginta,  seventy.  —  L.  septua-,  due  to 
septem,  seven ;  -ginta  =  -cinta,  short  for 
decinta  *,  tenth,  from  dece7n,  ten. 

Sepulchre.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  sepulcre.  — 
L.  sepulcrum,  ill-spelt  sepulchru77i,  a  tomb. 

—  L.  septil-tus,  pp.  of  sepelhx,  to  bury. 
Der.  sepult-ure,  from  sepuitus. 

Sequel ;  see  Sequence. 

Sequence.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sequence,  a  se¬ 
quence.  —  L.  sequentia,  sb.,  a  following ; 
Irom  pres.  pt.  of  sequi,  to  follow.  (^SAK.) 

associate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  as- 
sociare,  to  join  to.  —  L.  as-  (for  ad-),  to ; 
sociai'e,  to  join,  associate.  —  L.  socius,  a 
companion,  lit.  follower.  —  L.  sequi,  to 
follow. 

consecutive.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  consecutif. 
Cot.  Formed  with  suffix  -if  -iuus)  from 
L.  consecut-us,  pp.  of  con-sequi,  to  follow 
together. 

consequent.  (L.)  L.  consequent-,  stem 
of  pres.  pt.  of  co7isequi  (above). 

ensue.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  ensuir,  to 
follow  after. —  L.  m-sequi,  to  follow  upon. 

execute.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  executer.  —  L. 
executus,  exsecutus,  pp.  of  ex- sequi,  to  fol¬ 
low  out,  pursue,  perform. 

exequies.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  exeques. 
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‘  funerals ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  exsequias,  acc.  pi.  of 
exsequice,  funeral  obsequies,  lit.  Tollowings.’ 

—  L.  exsequi  (above). 

intrinsic,  inherent.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
intrmseque,  ‘  inward  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  int7'inse- 
cus,  lit.  ‘  following  inwards.’  —  L.  mtr-a, 
within ;  hi,  in ;  sec-us,  lit.  following,  from 
sequi,  to  follow. 

obsequies.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  ohseques, 

‘  obsequies  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  obsequias,  acc.  of 
obsequice,  funeral  rites,  lit.  followings.  —  L. 
obsequi,  to  follow  near,  comply  with.  —  L. 
ob,  near ;  sequi,  to  follow. 

obsequious.  (F.  — L.)  OiF.obsequieux; 
Cot.  — L.  obsequiosus,  full  of  compliance. — 
L.  obsequium,  compliance.  —  L.  obsequi,  to 
comply  with  (above). 

persecute.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  pei'secuter,  vb. 

—  L.  pei'secutus,  pp.  of  per-sequi,  to  pursue, 
prosecute.  (L.)  From  L.  prosecutus, 

pp.  oi pro-sequi,  to  pursue. 

pursue.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F.  poi'suir,  pur- 
suir,  poursuir ;  mod.  F.  poursuivi'e,  to 
pursue.  —  O.  F.  por,  pur=  L.  pro  ;  and  suir 
=  L.  sequi,  to  follow.  Der.  pursu-ant, 
from  the  pres.  pt.  of  O.  F.  pursuir',  pur- 
suiv-ant,  from  the  pres.  pt.  oi poui'suivre ', 
pursuit,  from  ¥ .  poui'suite,  fern,  sb.,  answer¬ 
ing  to  L.  prosecuta,  fern,  of  the  pp. 

second.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  second.  —  L. 
secundus,  second,  next  following.  —  L.  sequi, 
to  follow. 

sect.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  secte,  ‘a  sect  or 
faction ;  *  Cot.  —  Low  L.  secta,  a  set  of 
people,  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  suit  at  law.  —  L. 
sec-  (as  in  sec-undus),  base  of  sequi,  to 
follow,  Sense  obscured  by  confusion 
with  secai'e,  to  cut. 

sept,  a  clan.  (F.  —  L.)  Used  in  the 
1 6th  cent,  as  synonymous  with  sect,  of 
which  it  is  a  corruption  or  variant.  So 
also  Prov.  cepte,  a  sect. 

sequel.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  sequele,  ‘  a 
sequell ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  sequela,  a  result.  —  L. 
sequi,  to  follow. 

sequester.  (F.  — L.)  F.  sequestrer,  to 
sequester  or  lay  aside.  —  L.  sequestrai'c, 
to  surrender,  lay  aside.  —  L.  sequester,  a 
mediator,  trustee,  agent.  Prob.  orig.  ‘  a 
follower.’ —  L.  sequi,  to  follow. 

sociable.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sociable.  —  L. 
sociabilis,  companionable.  —  L.  socia-re,  to 
accompany.  —  L.  socius,  companion,  fol¬ 
lower  ;  allied  to  L.  sequi,  to  follow. 
(V  SAK.)  Der.  associate,  dissociate. 

social.  (L.)  L.  socialis,  adj.,  trom  socius 
(above). 

^  3 
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society.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  societe.  —  L.  acc. 
societatem^  from  nom.  societas,  fellowship. 

—  L.  socius,  a  companion;  see  sociable, 
subsequent.  (L.)  From  stem  of  pres. 

pt;  of  sub-sequi,  to  follow  close  after. 

sue.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  stien^  sewen.  — 
O.  F.  sevre,  suir  (F.  suiv7'e),  to  follow.  — 
Low  L.  sequere,  to  follow,  used  for  L. 
sequi,  to  follow.  Der.  ett-sue  (above),  pur¬ 
sue  (abov«). 

suit.  (F.  — L.)  F.  suite,  a  pursuit,  suit 
at  law,  also  a  suite  or  following.’  — Low  L. 
secta,  a  following,  a  sect,  a  suite,  a  suit  at 
law,  suit  of  clothes,  set,  &c. ;  see  sect 
(above). 

suite.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  suite ;  see  above. 

Sequester;  see  Sequence. 

Sequin,  a  gold  coin.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  Arab.) 
F.  sequhi\  Cot. —  Ital.  zecchino,  a  Venetian 
coin.  —  Ital.  zecca,  a  mint ;  Florio.  —  Arab. 
sikkat  (pron.  sikkaK),  a  die  for  coins. 

Seraglio  (Ital.  —  L.)  Misused  in  E. ; 
the  true  sense  is  merely  *  enclosure ;  ’  but 
it  was  confused  with  Pers.  sardy  or  serai, 
a  palace,  king’s  court,  seraglio.  Really 
from  Ital.  scT^'aglio,  an  enclosure ;  formed 
with  suffix  -a^io  (  =  L.  -aculum>)  from 
Low  L.  se7'are,  to  bar,  to  bolt,  shut  in.  —  L. 
sera,  a  bar,  bolt.  —  L.  serere,  to  join  to¬ 
gether  ;  see  Series. 

Seraph.  (Heb.)  Coined  from  the  pi. 
form  seraphhn.  —  Heb.  seraphim,  s.  pL, 
seraphs,  lit.  exalted  ones  (Gesenius). 

Sere ;  see  Sear. 

Serecloth  ;  see  Cerecloth. 

Serene.  (L.)  L.  sere7ius,  bright,  clear. 
Allied  to  Gk.  ak\as,  brightness,  creXrjyrj, 
moon,  (y'  SWAR.) 

serenade.  (F.  — Ital.  — L.)  Y.se7'enade. 

—  Ital.  sere7iata,  music  beneath  a  lady’s 
window;  orig.  fern,  of  pp.  of  se7'e7tare,  to 
make  clear  or  to  cheer,  to  be  merry.  — L. 
sere7ius,  bright. 

Serf  ;  see  Serve. 

Serge;  see  Silk. 

Sergeant ;  see  Serve. 

Series,  a  row.  (L.)  L.  series,  a  row.  — 
L.  serere,  to  join  or  bind  together  (pp. 
sertus').  —  Gk.  etpeiv,  to  bind.  (^  SWAR.) 

assert.  (L.)  From  L.  assertus,  pp. 
of  assere7'e,  to  add  to,  claim,  assert. —  L. 
as-  (for  adi),  to  ;  serere,  to  join,  connect. 

concert.  (F.  — Ital.  —  L.)  Often  con¬ 
fused  with  C07is07't  in  old  writers.  —  F.  con- 
certer,  *  to  consort,  or  agree  together ;  * 
Cot.  —  Ital.  co7tce7'ta7'e,  to  concert,  contrive, 
adjust ;  cf.  coficertOt  sb.,  agreement.  Also  | 


(better)  spelt  consertare,  to  adjust,  conserto, 
sb.,  concert,  or  (as  pp.)  interw^oven.  —  L.  pp. 
consertus,  joined  together. —  L.  con-serere, 
to  join  together.  Cf.  L.  seria  coro7ia,  a 
wreathed  garland.  ^  The  Ital.  forms 
shew  that  it  was  confused  with  L.  con- 
certare,  to  contend,  struggle  together.  Der. 
concert,  sb.,  conceTd-hta. 

desert  (1),  a  waste.  (F.-L.)  O.  F. 
desert,  a  wilderness.  —  L.  desertus,  waste  ; 
pp.  of  desere7'e,  to  desert,  abandon.  —  L.  de, 
aw’ay  (negative)  ;  sere7'e,  to  join. 

dissertation,  a  treatise.  (L.)  From 
L.  dissertatio,  a  debate.  —  L.  dissertatus,  pp. 
of  dissertare,  to  debate  ;  frequenr.  of  dis- 
serere,  to  disjoin,  discuss.  — L.  dis-,  apart; 
serere,  to  join. 

exert.  (L.)  Lit.  *  to  struggle  forth,’  or 
'put  forth.’  L.  exertus,  better  spelt  ex- 
se7'tus,  thrust  forth ;  pp.  of  exserere,  to 
thrust  out.  —  L.  ex,  out ;  serere,  to  join,  to 
put. 

insert.  (L.)  From  L.  insertus,  pp.  of 
inserere,  to  introduce,  put  in.  —  L.  in,  in  ; 
ser'ere,  to  join,  put. 

serried,  crowded  together.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  se7'rer,  to  compact,  press  close,  to  lock. 

—  Low  L.  se7'a7'e,  to  bolt.  —  L.  sera,  a  bolt. 

—  L.  serere,  to  join.  And  see  Seraglio. 

Serious.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  serieux.  — 

Low  L.  seriosus,  serious.  —  L.  sh'ius,  grave, 
earnest.  Cf.  G.  schwer,  heavy. 

Sermon.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  se7'7no7i.  —  L. 
ser77ionem,  acc.  of  sermo,  a  speech,  dis¬ 
course. 

Serous;  see  Serum. 

Serpent.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  serpent. ser- 
pente7n,  acc.  of  serpens,  a  serpent ;  orig. 
pres.  pt.  of  serpere,  to  creep.  SARP.) 

Serrated,  notched  like  a  saw.  (L.)  L. 
serratus,  notched  like  a  saw.  —  L.  serra,  a 
saw.  Prob.  for  sec-7'a  *  ;  from  secare,  to  cut. 

Serried ;  see  Series. 

Serum,  whey.  (L.)  L.  seru7n,  whey, 
serum.  4"  Gk.  6po?,  wffiey.  (y^  SAR,  to 
flow.)  Der.  ser-ous,  adj. 

Serve.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  se7'vir.  —  L.  seruh'e, 
to  serve.  Allied  to  seruus,  a  slave  ; 
se7'uare,  to  keep,  protect,  (y/  SAR,  to 
protect.)  Der.  serv-a7it,  from  pres.  pt.  of 
F.  servir ;  serv-ice,  F.  service,  L.  seruitiu7n  ; 
serv-ile,  L.  seruilis  ;  se7V-ittide,  F.  servi¬ 
tude,  L.  acc.  se7'uitudi7te77i. 

conserve,  vb.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  co7iserver. 

—  L.  co7tseruare,  to  preserv^e.  —  L.  con-  (for 
CU771),  fully;  se7'ua7'e,  to  keep.  Der.  con- 

1  seiue^  vb. ;  co7iserv-atory,  &c. 
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desert  (2),  merit.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
deserte,  lit.  a  thing  deserved,  pp.  of  deservir^ 
to  deserve  ;  see  below. 

deserve.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  deservir.  - 
L.  deseruire,  to  serve  fully  ;  in  late  Lat.,  to 
deserve.  —  L.  de,  fully ;  seruire,  to  serve. 

dessert.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  dessert^  the 
last  course  at  dinner. —  O.F.  desservir^  to 
do  ill  service  to ;  also,  to  take  away  the 
courses  at  dinner. —  O.F,  des-  =  L.  dis-^ 
away;  seruire,  to  serve. 

disservice,  ill  service.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
dessei'vice.  —  O.F.  des-  =  \^.dis-,  apart,  ill; 
se^'vice,  service.  See  Serve  (above). 

observe.  (F.  — L.)  O.F.  observer.^ 
L.  obseruarCi  to  take  notice  of,  mark.  — L. 
ob,  near ;  sertiare,  to  keep,  heed. 

preserve.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F.  preserver^ 
to  preserve.  —  L.  pi'ce,  beforehand ;  seruare, 
to  keep. 

reserve.  (F.-L.)  O.Y .  reserver. 
re-seruare,  to  keep  back. 

reservoir.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  reservoir.'^ 
Low  L.  reseruato7'iitm,  a  store-house.  —  L. 
resertta-re,  to  reserve. 

serf.  (F.  — L.)  F.  serf,  a  servant. -L. 
serutiin,  acc.  of  sertius,  a  slave. 

sergeant,  serjeant.  (F.-L.)  M.  E. 
sergea7it,  serga7it.  -  O.  F.  sergant,  serjant, 
an  officer.  —  Low  L.  seruie7ite7n,  acc.  of 
se7'uie7ts,  an  officer;  orig.  pres.  pt.  of 
sertih'e,  to  serve. 

subserve.  (L.)  L.  sub-seruire,  to  serve 
under  another. 

Session ;  see  Sedentary. 

Set;  see  Sit. 

Seton;  see  Satin. 

Settee,  Settle  ;  see  Sit. 

Seven.  (E.)  A.  S.  seofon,  seven.  +  Du. 
zeven  ;  Icel.  sjo,  sjau  ;  Dan.  syv ;  Swed. 
sju ;  G.  siebe7i ;  Goth,  sibuit ;  L.  septeTii ; 
Gk.  67rra  ;  W.  saith ;  Irish  seacht ;  Russ. 
se7ne ;  Lith.  septy7ii  ;  Skt.  saptan.  Der. 
seven-teen,  A.  S.  seofo7ityne  ;  seven-ty,  A.  S. 
himd-seofontig  {hund  being  dropped) ; 
seve7t-th. 

Sever ;  see  Pare. 

Severe.  (F.-L.)  O.F.  severe.  —  L. 
seiierus,  severe,  serious,  grave.  Der. 
sever-ity,  F.  severite. 

asseverate.  (L.)  L.  asseue7'atus,  pp. 
of  asseue7'are,  to  speak  in  earnest.  —  L.  as-, 
(for  ad),  to  ;  seueriis,  earnest. 

persevere.  (F.-L.)  Formerly  pei'se- 
•ver.'^O.Y .  per  severer.  persene7'a7'e,  to 

persist  in  a  thing.  -  L.  per,  thoroughly  ; 
seuerus,  earnest. 
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Sew  (i),  to  fasten  with  thread.  (E.) 
M.  E.  sowe7i,  sewen.  A.  S.  siwia7t,  to  sew. 
•{‘Icei.syja-,  Dan.j;^^;  Swed.  ;  O.  H.  G. 
siwan ;  Goth,  shijan  ;  L.  suere  ;  Lith. 
suti',  Russ,  shite  ;  Skt.  siv.  (V  SIW.) 

seam.  (E.)  K.^.  sed7n.’\‘\<z^.  saumr', 
G.  sauin  ;  Du.  zooTn ;  Dan.  Swed.  sb7n. 
(Base  SAUMA  ;  from  V  =  V 

seamstress,  sempstress.  (E. ;  with 
F.  suffix.)  A.  S.  sed?nest7'e,  a  seamstress  ; 
with  sufhx  -ess  (=  F.  -esse  =  Gk.  -icra'a).— 
A.  S.  sediyi,  a  seam  (above)  ;  with  suffix  -es- 
tre ;  see  Spinster. 

Sew  (2),  to  follow;  the  same  as  Sue; 
see  Sequence. 

Sewer  (i),  a  large  drain.  (F.-L.)  Fre¬ 
quently  spelt  shore.  Formed,  with  suffix 
-er  (of  the  agent),  from  the  verb  sew,  to 
dry,  to  drain  (Tusser).  We  also  find  sew, 
sb.,  a  drain.  Short  for  essewe'^ .--O.Y . 
essuier,  esuer,  to  dry,  dry  up.  —  L.  ex-' 
succare,  exsucare,  to  dry  up,  deprive  of 
moisture.  — L.  ex,  out;  sucus,  moisture, 
allied  to  sugere,  to  suck.  See  Suck.  We 
also  find  O.  F.  essuier,  sb.,  a  sewer,  which 
answers  exactly  to  the  E.  sb.  ^  Not 
allied  to  L.  siccus,  dry. 

Sewer  (2),  the  officer  who  formerly  set 
and  tasted  dishes,  &c.  (E.)  ^Seware,  at  mete. 
Depositor,  dapifer,  sepulator  ;  ’  Prompt. 
Parv.  From  M.  E.  sewen,  to  set  meat, 
bring  in  dishes,  &c. ;  a  verb  formed  from 
M.  E.  sew,  sb.,  pottage,  sauce,  boiled  meat, 
&c.  —  A.  S.  seaw,  juice.  ^  Not  allied  to 
any  F.  word. 

Sex.  (F.-L.)  F.  sexe.  —  L.  sextim,  acc. 
of  sexus,  sex.  Perhaps  orig.  ‘  division  ;  ’ 
from  sec-are,  to  cut.  Der.  sex-u-al,  L. 
sexualis. 

Sexagenary.  (L.)  L.  sexage7ia7'ius, 
belonging  to  sixty.  —  L.  sexageni,  sixty 
each ;  distribute  form  of  sexagmta,  sixty. 
—  L.  sex,  six  ;  and  -ginta  =  -cuita  *,  for 
decmta  *,  tenth,  from  decern,  ten.  See 
Six. 

bissextile,  a  name  for  leap-year.  (L.) 
Low  L.  bissextilis  a7inus,  bissextile  year.  — 
L.  bissextus,  an  intercalary  day ;  so  called 
because  the  intercalated  day  (formerly  Feb. 
24)  was  called  the  sixth  of  the  calends  of 
March;  there  being  thus  two  days  with 
the  same  name.  —  L.  bis,  twice  ;  sextus, 
sixth. 

sexagesima.  (L.)  Y.sexagesiniaidies), 
i.e.  sixtieth  (day)  ;  fern,  of  sexagesi77ms , 
sixtieth,  ordinal  form  of  sexagmta,  sixty. 

[  sexennial.  (L.)  From  L.  sexenniiun, 
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a  period  of  six  years.  — L.  six;  annus ^ 
a  year. 

sexta,nt,  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle.  (L.) 
L.  sextant-,  stem  of  sextans,  a  sixth  part.  — 
L.  sext-us,  sixth,  from  sex,  six  ;  with  suffix 
~a7ts,  like  that  of  a  pres.  pt.  of  a  verb  in 
-a7'e. 

sextuple,  sixfold.  (L.)  Coined  from 
sextu-s,  sixth ;  with  suffix  -pie  (as  in  qtiad- 
I'n-ple),  answering  to  L.  -plic-,  stem  of 
-plex,  as  seen  in  du-plex,  co77i-plex» 

Sexton ;  see  Sacred. 

Sextuple;  see  Sexagenary. 

Shabby;  see  Scab. 

Shackle ;  see  Shake. 

Shad,  a  fish.  (E.)  A.  S.  sceadda.  -|- 
Prov.  G.  schade,  a  shad ;  cf.  Irish  sgada7i,  a 
herring ;  W.  ysgada7t,  pL,  herrings. 

Shade,  Shadow.  (E.)  M.E.  shade, 
shadue,  A.  S.  scced,  shade,  neut.  sb. ; 
sceadii,  shadow,  fern.  sb.  -J-  Du.  schaduw, 
Goth,  skadus,  shadow  ;  G.  schatten,  Irish 
ss^ath,  shade  ;  Gk.  okotos,  CKoria,  gloom. 
(V  SKA,  to  cover.) 

shed  (2),  a  slight  shelter,  hut.  (E.)  O. 
Kentish  shed  (written  ssed),  shade ;  a 
dialectal  form  (Ayenbite  of  Inwyt). 

Shaft ;  see  Shave. 

Shag,  rough  hair.  (E.)  A.  S.  sceacga, 
hair.  +  Icel.  skegg,  Swed.  shiigg,  a  beard, 
Dan.  skjceg,  beard,  awn,  wattle  ;  from  Icel. 
skaga,  to  jut  out.  The  orig.  sense  is  ‘  rough¬ 
ness.’  Der.  shagg-y,  adj.  Shag  tobacco 
is  rough  tobacco. 

Shagreen,  a  rough-grained  leather.  (F. 
-Turkish.)  F.  chag7'i7i.  It  was  orig. 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  horse 
or  mule. —  Turk,  sdghri,  saghri,  back  of  a 
horse,  shagreen.  See  Chagrin. 

Shah,  king  of  Persia.  (Pers.)  Pers. 
shah,  a  king.  See  Check.  Der.  pa-sha. 

Shake.  (E.)  A.S.  sceaca7i,scacan,  pt.  t. 
scSc,  pp.  scace7t.  -|-  Icel.  skaka,  Sw.  skaka, 
Dan.  skage  ;  Skt.  khaj,  to  move  to  and  fro. 
( V'  SKAG.) 

shackle.  (E.)  A.  S.  sceacul,  bond, 
fetter  ;  orig.  a  loose  bond  ;  from  its  shak- 
hig  about,  -j-  Icel.  skbkull,  pole  of  a  car¬ 
riage,  from  skaka  ;  Swed.  skakel,  loose 
shaft  of  a  carriage  ;  Dan.  skagle,  the  same. 
Cf.  Swed.  dial,  skak,  a  chain. 

shank,  lower  part  of  the  leg.  (E.) 
A.  S.  scea7ica,  sca7ica,  bone  of  the  leg  ; 
named  from  its  motion  in  running ;  lit. 
^  runner.’  —  A.  S.  sceacafi,  to  shake,  also  to 
run,  flee,  hasten. -f* Du.  scho7tk,  Dan.  ska7tk, 
Swed.  skank.  Low  G.  schake,  leg. 


shock  (i),  a  violent  shake.  (F.  —  Teut.) 
IM.  E.  schokken,  to  shock,  jolt.  —  F.  choc,  a 
shock ;  choquer,  to  give  a  shock.  —  O.  H.  G. 
scoc,  a  shock,  shaking  movement.  Cf.  A.  S. 
scoc,  pt.  t.  of  sceaca7t,  to  shake. 

shock  (2),  a  pile  of  sheaves  of  corn. 
(O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  schokke.  —  O.  Du. 
schocke,  a  shock,  cock,  heap ;  so  called 
from  being  tossed  together.  —  O.  Du.  schock- 
e7t,  to  jolt,  shock,  cock,  heap  up;  see 
above. 

shog,  to  jog  on.  (C.)  W.  ysgogi,^  to 
wag,  shake ;  ysgog,  a  quick  motion,  jolt. 
Allied  to  A.  S.  sceaca7i,  to  shake.  See 
Jog. 

skink,  to  sers^e  out  wine.  (E.)  M.  E. 
sche7iche7i,  ske7ikcn,  A.  S.  scenca7i,  to  pour 
out ;  orig.  to  draw  off  through  a  pipe. 

—  A.  S.  scanc,  a  shank,  shank-bone,  hol¬ 
low  bone  (hence,  a  pipe).  So  also  Du. 
schenke7i,  Icel.  ske7ikja,  Dan.  skie7ike,  G. 
sche7ike7t,  to  skink.  See  Hunchion. 

Shako,  a  military  cap.  (F.  —  Hung.)  F. 
shako.  —  Hungarian  csako,  a  cap,  shako; 
spelt  tsdkd  in  Dankovsky’s  Magyar  Lexicon, 
p.  9C0. 

Shale  ;  see  Skill. 

Shall.  (E.)  A.  S.  sceal,  I  shall,  I  must ; 
pt.  t.  sceolde,  I  should,  ought.  The  orig. 
sense  was  ‘  to  owe,’  to  be  liable  for ;  cf. 
Lith.  skilti,  to  owe,  be  liable.  +  Icel.  skal, 
pt.  t.  skyldi ;  Sw.  skall ;  Dan.  skal ;  Du. 
zal ;  G.  soil ;  Goth,  skal,  infin.  skulan. 
Shalloon,  a  light  woollen  stuff.  (F.) 
From  Chalo7is,  in  France,  E.  of  Paris. 

Shallop,  a  light  boat.  (F.  —  Span.)  F. 
chaloupe.^^^2x\.  chalupa,  ‘a  flat-bottomed 
boat,’  Minsheu  (1623).  Prob.  of  American 
origin.  See  Sloop. 

Shallot,  Shalot,  a  kind  of  onion.  (F. 

—  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  eschalote,  variant  of 
escalog7ie,  a  shallot.  —  L.  ascalonia,  a  shallot ; 
fern,  of  Ascalo7iius,  belonging  to  Ascalon. 

—  Gk.  'AcrfcaXcoy,  Ascalon  ;  a  chief  city  of 
the  Philistines. 

Shallow.  (Scand.)  M.'E.  schalowe,  also 
found  as  schold,  schald,  Barbour,  Bruce,  ix. 
354.  —  Icel.  skdlgr,  oblique,  awry;  hence 
sloping,  shelving,  as  a  shore.  Cf.  Swed. 
dial,  skjalg,  oblique,  slant ;  G.  scheel,  schel, 
oblique  ;  Gk.  gkoMos,  crooked,  awry.  And 
see  Scalene. 

shoal  (2),  shallow,  a  sandbank.  (Scand.) 
Orig.  an  adj.,  meaning  ^shallow,’  formerly 
shole,  and  (with  excrescent  d)  shold  or 
shald  (as  above).  —  Icel.  skdlgr,  oblique, 
awry;  see  above.  See  also  Shelve. 
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Shalm ;  see  Shawm. 

Sham ;  see  Shame. 

Shamble,  to  walk  awkwardly ;  see 
Camp. 

Shambles.  (L.)  Orig.  stalls  on  which 
butchers  expose  meat  for  sale ;  pi.  of 
shamble,  a  bench,  butcher’s  bench  or  stall. 
A.  S.  scamel,  a  stool.  -  L.  scamellum,  a 
stool,  little  bench ;  allied  to  scainnum, 
step,  bench,  scabellum,  foot-stool.  Orig. 
sense  ‘a  prop;’  cf.  L.  scapus,  shaft,  stem, 
stalk  ;  Gk.  aKrjiTTeiv,  to  prop.  (V  SKAP.) 

Shame.  (E.)  A.  S.  sceamu,  scarnu.  + 
Icel.  skd77im  ;  Dan.  Sw.  ska77i ;  G.  scha77t. 
Allied  to  Goth.  ska7ida,  shame,  Skt.  ksha7t, 
to  wound,  SKA.) 

ashamed.  (E.)  A.  S.  dsca77iod,  pp.  of 
dsca77iia7t,  to  put  to  shame.  —  A.  S.  d-,  ex¬ 
tremely  ;  sca77iia7t,  to  shame,  from  sca77m, 
shame,  p.  Or  for  A.  S.  ofsca77iod,  with  the 
same  sense  (with  prefix  of-^  off,  very). 

sham.  (E.)  Northern  E.  sha77t,  a  shame, 
disgrace  (hence,  trick).  ‘  Wheea’s  sha77i  is 
it  ’  =  whose  fault  is  it  ?  Whitby  Glossary. 
Cf.  Icel.  skd77i77i  (stem  ska77i77i-),  shame, 
disgrace,  outrage. 

shamefaced,  modest.  (E.)  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  M.  E.  sha77iefast,  modest.  —  A.  S. 
sca77ifcBst,  lit.  firm  in  shame,  i.e.  in  modesty. 
—  A.  S.  sca77m,  shame,  modesty  ;  fcest,  fast, 
firm ;  see  Past. 

Shammy,  Shamoy ;  see  Chamois. 

Shampoo.  (Hind.)  Hindustani 
to  join,  to  stuff,  press,  thrust  in,  shampoo  ; 
from  the  kneading  or  pressure  used  in  the 
operation. 

Shamrock.  (C.)  Irish  sca77irog,  trefoil, 
dimin.  of  sea77iar,  trefoil;  Gael.  sea77irag, 
trefoil,  clover. 

Shape,  vb.  (E.)  A.  S.  sceapa7i,  scapaTt, 
pt.  t.  scop,  pp.  scape7i ;  we  also  find  sceppa7i, 
scippafi,  weak  verb,  -h  Icel.  skapa,  Swed. 
skapa,  Dan.  skabe,  G.  schaffe7i.  Allied  to 
Shave. 

ship.  (E.)  A.  S.  scip.  —  A.  S.  scippan, 
to  make,  from  scapa7i,  to  shape. -p E)u. 

Icel.  skip,  Dan.  skib,  Swed.  skepp,  Goth. 
skip,  G.  schiff. 

skiff.  (F.  —  M.  H.  G.)  F.  esqttif,  ‘  a 
skiffe,  little  boat ;’  Cot.  —  M.  FI.  G.  skif, 
G.  schiff,  a  ship ;  from  G.  schaffe7i,  to 
shape  ;  see  ship  (above). 

skipper.  (Du.)  Du.  schipper,  a  ma¬ 
riner.  —  Du.  schip,  a  ship  ;  cognate  with  E. 
!,hip  ;  see  ship  (above). 

Shard;  see  Shear. 

Share  (i)  and  (2);  see  Shear. 


Shark.  (L.  ?  —  Gk.  ?)  In  Shak. ;  not  an 
old  word.  Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
L.  carcharus,  a  kind  of  dog-fish  (perhaps 
through  an  O.  F.  form,  not  now  found).  — 
Gk.  Kapxap'ias,  a  kind  of  shark  ;  from  its 
sharp  teeth.  —  Gk.  fcapxcipos,  jagged  (as 
teeth).  Cf.  Skt.  karka7'a,^  hard.  Der. 
shark-mg,  voracious,  prowling ;  shark  up, 
to  snap  up ;  also  shirk,  better  she7'k,  an¬ 
other  spelling  of  sha7'k,  verb,  to  act  as  a 
shark,  to  prowl,  cheat,  avoid,  slink  from. 

Sharp.  (E.)  A.  S.  scearp.’\‘V7\x.  sche7p,^ 
Icel.  ska7pr,  Swed.  Dan.  ska7p,  G.  scharp. 
Allied  to  L.  scalpe7'e,  to  cut,  Gk.  OKopmos, 
scorpion,  SKARP.) 

counterscarp,  exterior  slope  of  a  ditch. 
(F.  —  L.  a7td  Teut.)  F.  co7tt7'escarpe  ;  Cot. 

—  F.  co7itre,  over  against ;  esca7pe,  a  scarp. 
See  Counter,  and  scarp  (below). 

escarpment.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  Teut.) 
Formed  from  F.  escarpe,  a  scarp ;  with  suffix 
-77ient  (L.  -77ie7itu77i)  ;  see  scarp  (below). 

scarf  (i),  a  light  piece  of  dress.  (E.) 
The  orig.  sense  is  merely  ‘  shred  ’  or  ^  scrap’ 
of  stuff.  A.  S.  scca7'fe,  a  piece  ;  scea7ffafi, 
to  shred. -|- Du.  sche7'f,  a  shred;  G.  scherbe, 
a  pot-sherd.  (Base  skarf  —  y' SKARP.) 
p.  The  particular  sense  is  due  to  O.  F. 
escharpe,  a  scarf,  really  the  same  word, 
answering  to  O.  Du.  schaype,  a  scrip,  va¬ 
riant  of  Du.  sche7'f  above). 

scarf  (2),  to  join  timber  together. 
(Scand.)  Swed.  skay'f,  a  scarf,  seam,  joint. 
■4"  Bavarian  scha7'be7i,  to  cut  a  notch  in 
timber,  G.  schay'beyi,  to  cut  small.  Cf. 
Dan.  ska7're,  to  scarf,  Icel.  skdr,  a  rim, 
edge,  scarf,  joint  in  planking.  (>y^ SKARP, 
extension  of  SKAR.)  See  Shear, 
scarp.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  Teut.)  F.  escaype. 

—  Ital.  scaypa,  ‘  a  curtein  of  a  wall ;  ’  so 
called  because  cut  shayp,  i.  e.  steep.  — 
O.H.G.  schayf,  scharpf,  sharp  ;  see  Sharp. 

scrabble,  to  scrawl.  (E.)  Lit.  Ho 
scratch  or  scrape  ;’  put  for  prov.  E.  scrapple, 
frequent,  of  scrape. 

scramble.  (E.)  Nasalised  form  of 
prov.  E.  scy'abble,  to  scramble,  allied  to 
scraffle,  to  scramble,  scrapple,  to  grub 
about;  frequentatives  of  scy'ape,  prov.  E. 
scrap,  to  scrape. 

scrap.  (Scand.)  Icel.  skycap,  scraps, 

trifles,  lit.  scy'apiyigs.  —  Icel.  sky'apa,  to  scrape. 

scrape.  (Scand.)  Orig.  to  scratch  with 
something  shayp.  —  Icel.  sky'apa,  Swed. 
sky'apa,  Dan.  sky'abe,  to  scrape.  +  Du. 
sclu'apeyi ;  A.  S.  sceaypiaii,  to  scarify,  from 
sceayp,  sharp. 
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scrip  (i),  a  small  bag.  (Scand.)  Icel. 
skreppa,  Swed.  skrdppa,  a  scrip.  Orig. 
sense  ^  scrap/  because  made  of.  a  scrap  of 
stuff ;  cf.  G.  scherbe,  a  shred. 

Shatter;  see  Scatter. 

Shave.  (E.)  A.  S.  sceafan,  scafan,  pt. 
t.  scof^  pp.  scafen.  +  Du.  schave7i\  Icel. 
skafa ;  Swed.  skafva,  Dan.  skave,  Goth. 
skabaity  Qi.scJiabe7i.‘\‘\Js!&i.  skapoti,  to  shave, 
cut,  L.  scabe7'e,  to  scratch,  scrape,  Gk. 
OTcdiTTeiv,  to  dig.  SKAP.) 

shaft.  (E.)  A.  S.  sceaft,  shaft  of  a 
spear;  {lom  being  s/iaveTi  smooth.  —  A.S. 
scaf-e7t,  pp.  of  scafa7i,  to  shave.  +  Icel. 
skapt,  shaft,  Dan.  Sw.  shaft,  G.  schaft,  Du. 
schacht  (^for  sc/iaft). 

Shaw,  thicket.  (E.)  A.  S.  J^r^z^^^.+icel. 
shSgr,  a  shaw,  wood ;  Swed.  shog,  Dan. 
shov.  Cf.  Skt.  shu,  to  cover. 

Shawl.  (Pers.)  Pers.  shdl  (pron.  shawl), 
a  shawl,  mantle. 

Shawm,  Shalm,  a  musical  instrument. 
(F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  O.  F.  chale77iie,  a  reed  pipe ; 
allied  to  chaiwie,  a  straw.  —  L.  calai7iiis,  a 
reed.  —  Gk.  KaXayios,  a  reed.  See  Haulm. 

She.  (E.)  M.  E.  sche.  A.  S.  seo,  used 
as  fern,  of  def.  article,  but  in  the  Northumb. 
dialect  as  dem.  pronoun.  Fern,  of  se,  orig. 
‘  he  ;  *  cognate  with  Goth,  sa,  that.  +  Du. 
zij,  G.  sic ;  Icel.  sii,  sjd,  fern,  of  sd,  that ; 
Goth,  so,  fern,  of  sa,  that ;  Gk.  97,  fern  of  0  ; 
Skt.  sd,  she,  fern,  of  sas,  he. 

Sheaf ;  see  Shove. 

Sheal,  a  temporary  summer  hut.  (Scand.) 
Also  spelt  shiel,  shielht,  sheelm.  —  Icel. 
shjol,  a  shelter,  cover,  Dan.  Swed.  shjul, 
2l  shed ;  Icel.  shyli,  a  shed.  Cf.  Skt.  shu, 
to  cover. 

Shear.  (E.)  A.  S.  sceraTt,  pt.  t.  sccer, 
pp.  scorcTt.-^'idVi.  schere7i,  Icel.  she7'a,  Dan. 
shcere,  G.  schere7i,  to  shear ;  Gk.  /ceipeiv,  to 
cut.  (y'SKAR.) 

jeer.  (Du.)  From’  Du.  phrase  cle7i  geh 
schee7'e7t,  lit.  to  shear  the  fool,  hence  to 
jeer  at  one  ;  hence  the  word  gehscheere7i,  or 
schecre7t,  to  jeer.  Now  spelt  schercTi. 
scar  (2),  scaur,  a  rock.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
scarr6.^\ee\.  shcT^,  a  skerry,  isolated  rock; 
Dan.  shi(Z7',  Swed.  shdr.  So  called  because 
cut  off  from  the  main  land;  see  share 
(below). 

scare.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  she7'ren,  to  scare ; 
from  sherre,  adj.,  timid,  shy. —  Icel.  shyarr, 
timid,  shy ;  allied  to  shirrash,  to  shun,  lit. 
to  sheer  off;  see  sheer  (2)  below. 

scarify.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  scarifier. 
-  L.  scarifica7'e,  to  scarify,  scratch  open  ; 


from  scarifare,  to  scarify.  —  Gk.  crfcapupdoixai, 
I  scratch.  —  Gk.  aKapicpos,  a  sharp  pointed 
instrument.  Allied  to  Shear. 

score.  (E.)  M.  E.  sco7'e,  properly  a 
cut ;  hence  twenty,  denoted  by  a  long  cut 
on  a  cut  stick.  A.  S.  scar,  a  score.  —  A.  S. 
scor-e7i,  pp.  of  sceraTt,  to  shear. -|- Icel.  shor, 
Swed.  shdra,  Dan.  shaar,  score,  cut. 

shard,  sherd,  fragment.  (E.)  A.  S. 
sceard,  a  fragment ;  lit.  ‘  cut  thing.’  —  A.  S. 
sccEr,  pt.  t.  of  sceraTt,  to  shear.  Cf.  Icel. 
shar^,  a  notch.  Der.  pot-sherd. 

share  (i),  a  portion.  (E.)  A.S.  scearu, 
a  share,  part.  —  A.  S.  sccer,  pt.  t.  of  sceraTt, 
to  shear. 

share  (2),  a  plough-share.  (E.)  A.S. 
scear,  plough-share.  —  A.  S.  sccer  (as  above). 

sheer  (2),  to  deviate  from  one’s  course. 
(Du.)  Du.  schereTt,  to  shear,  cut,  with¬ 
draw,  p:o  away ;  scheerje  van  hier,  sheer 
off!  (Sewel). 

sherd ;  see  shard  (above), 
shirt.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  shirte,  shurte.  — 
Icel.  shyrta,  a  shirt,  kind  of  kirtle  ;  Swed. 
shjorta,  Dan.  shiorte.  So  called  because 
short.  —  Icel.  shoi'tr,  shortness  ;  see  Short. 

shore  (i),  strand  of  a  lake  or  sea.  (E.) 
M.  E.  schoT'e.  A.  S.  score  (Somner)  ;  cf. 
A.  S.  scoren  clif,  a  shorn  cliff,  precipice.  — 
A.  S.  scor-eTt,  pp.  of  sceran,  to  shear. 

shore  (2),  shoar,  a  prop.  (Scand.) 
M.  E.  schore.  -  Icel.  shof^a,  a  prop,  stay, 
esp.  under  a  boat ;  skor^a,  vb.,  to  under¬ 
prop,  shore  up;  Norweg.  skorda,  shora, 
prop ;  Swed.  dial,  share,  a  piece  of  cut 
wood.  So  called  because  shortt  or  cut  off 
of  a  suitable  length.  -  Icel.  shor-htn,  pp.  of 
shera,  to  shear. 

short.  (E.)  A.  S.  sceort,  short ;  lit. 

‘  cut  off.’  —  A.  S.  scor-en,  pp.  of  sceran,  to 
shear.  Cf.  Icel.  shortr,  shortness,  O.  H.  G. 
scurz,  short,  L.  curtus,  short  (whence  E, 
curt'') , 

skirt.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  shyrt.  —  Icel. 
shyrta,  a  shirt,  kind  of  kirtle ;  see  shirt 
(above).  A  doublet  of  shirt,  but  restricted 
to  the  lower  part  of  a  garment. 

Sheath;  see  Shed  (i). 

Shed  (i),  to  part,  pour,  spill.  (E.)  Orig. 
^  to  separate.*  A.  S.  sceddaTt,  scddan,  pt.  t. 
seed,  pp.  sedden,  to  shed ;  whence  M.  E. 
schedeTt,  weak  verb  (with  long  e,  but  the  t 
has  been  shortened).  -+•  Goth,  shaidan,  G. 
scheideTt,  to  part.  (Base  SKID.) 

sheath.  (E.)  A.  S.  sefS,  sccb^,  a 
sheath,  orig.  that  which  separates,  hence  a 
husk,  shell,  pod.  +  Du.  scheede,  Dan. 
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skede,  Swed.  shida,  G.  scheidCi  a  sheath ; 
Icel.  skei^ivy  fem.  pi.,  a  sheath  (lit.  things 
that  separate  or  open).  Der.  sheathe^  verb. 

shide,  a  thin  piece  of  board.  (E.) 
A.  S.  scide,  a  billet  of  wood  ;  from  the  base 
of  the  verb  to  shed.  Icel.  ski^y  G. 
scheity  a  billet. 

skid.  (Scand.)  Grig,  a  thin  slip  of 
wood,  to  put  under  a  wheel.  — Swed.  skid, 
a  wooden  shoe  or  sole ;  Icel.  ski^,  a  billet 
of  wood;  see  above.  See  also  Shoddy. 
Shed  (2),  a  hut;  see  Shade. 

Sheen,  fairness.  (E.)  See  Show. 

Sheep.  (E.)  A.  S.  scedp,  scep\  pi.  the 
same,  -f*  Du.  scJiaap,  G.  schaf.  Cf.  Polish 
skop,  a  wether,  from  Church  Slavonic 
skopiti,  to  castrate. 

shepherd.  (E.)  A.  S.  scedphyrde,  a 
keeper  of  sheep;  see  Herd  (2).  Der. 
shepherd-ess. 

Sheer  (i),  bright,  pure,  perpendicular. 
(Scand.)  A  sheer  descent  is  a  clear  (un¬ 
broken)  one.  M.  E.  shere,  bright.  —  Icel. 
skcerr,  Dan.  skcer,  sheer,  bright.  Allied  to 
Icel.  skirr,  A.  S.  scir,  bright ;  from,  the 
base  of  the  verb  to  shine ;  see  Shine. 
Der.  Sheer-  Thursday,  the  day  before 
Good  Friday;  cf.  Icel.  skira,  to  cleanse, 
baptise. 

Sheer  (2),  to  deviate;  see  Shear. 

Sheet ;  see  Shoot. 

Sheik,  a  chief.  (Arab.)  Arab,  sheikh, 
an  elder,  chief ;  orig.  sense  '  old.’ 

Shekel,  a  Jewish  weight  and  coin. 
(Heb.)  Heb.  sheqel,  a  shekel  (weight).— 
Heb.  shdqal,  to  weigh. 

Shekinah.  (Heb.)  It  signifies  the 
visible  presence  of  God;  lit.  dwelling.’  — 
Heb.  shekindhy  dwelling.  —  Heb.  shdkan, 
to  dwell. 

Sheldrake.  (E.)  Put  for  sheld-drake, 
variegated  or  spotted  drake.  ‘  Sheld, 
flecked,  party-coloured;’  Coles  (1684). 
M.  E.  sheld  is  a  shield ;  and  the  allusion  is 
to  the  ornamentation  of  shields.  Cf.  A.  S. 
scild,  a  shield,  used  also  of  part  of  a  bird’s 
plumage  (Grein).  So  also  Icel.  skjoldungr, 
a  sheldrake,  skjoldSttr,  dappled,  from 
skjdld,  a  shield.  See  Shield. 

Shelf.  (E.)  M.  E.  schelfe,  shelfe.  A.  S. 
scylfe,  plank,  shelf.  Orig.  a  thin  piece,  flake  ; 
allied  to  shell  and  skill.  +  Low  G.  schelfe, 
a  shelf,  schelfern,  to  flake  off;  Du.  schelpe, 
G.  schelfe,  a  shell,  husk. 

Shell;  see  Skill. 

Shelter;  see  Shield. 

Shelve,  to  slope  down.  (Scand.)  Not 
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allied  to  shelf  Florio  translates  O.  Ital. 
stralare  by  Ho  shelve  or  go  aside,  aslope, 
awry.’  The  v  stands  for  a  guttural.  —  Icel. 
skelgja-sk  (where  -sk  =  sik,  oneself),  to  come 
askew. -Icel.  skdlgr,  wry,  oblique,  (hence 
sloping).  See  Shallow. 

Shepherd ;  see  Sheep. 

Sherbet,  a  drink.  (Arab.)  Arab,  sharhat, 
a  drink,  draught,  sherbet,  syrup. -Arab, 
root  shariba,  he  drank. 

shrub  (2),  a  drink,  chiefly  made  with 
rum.  (Arab.)  Arab,  shirk,  shurb,  a  drmk. 

—  Arab.  root,  shariba  (above). 

syrup,  sirup.  (F.  — Span.  — Arab.)  F. 
syrop.  —  Span,  xarope,  a  drink.  —  Arab. 
shardb,  shurdb,  wine,  beverage,  syrup.— 
Arab  root  shariba  (above). 

Sherd ;  see  Shear. 

Sheriff;  see  Shire. 

Sherry.  (Span.  —  L.)  F ormerly  sherris. 

—  Span.  Xeres,  a  town  in  Spain,  near 
Cadiz.  — L.  Ccesaris,  gen.  case  of  Ccesar, 
proper  name  (Dozy). 

Shew;  see  Show. 

Shibboleth,  a  test-word.  (Heb.)  Heb. 
shibboleth,  an  ear  of  corn,  also  a  river ;  see 
Judges,  xii.  6. 

Shide,  a  thin  piece  of  board ;  see 
Shed  (i). 

Shield.  (E.)  A.  S.  scild,  sceld.  Du, 
schild,  Icel.  skj'dldr,  Dan.  ski'old,  Swed. 
skdld,  Goth,  skildus,  G.  schild. 

shelter.  (E.)  A  curious  corruption  of 
M.  E.  sheldtrume,  a  body  of  guards  or 
troops,  a  squadron ;  frequently  spelt  sheltron, 
sheltrun\  it  came  to  mean  a  guard  or  pro¬ 
tection  of  any  kind,  perhaps  through 
confusion  with  sheal,  q.  v.  —  A.  S.  scild- 
truma,  lit.  *  shield-troop,’  a  guard.  —  A.  S. 
scild,  shield ;  trunia,  a  band  of  men. 
Shieling ;  see  Sheal. 

Shift.  (E.)  M.  E.  schifUn,  to  divide, 
change,  shift,  remove;  orig.  Ho  divide.’ 
A.  S.  sciftan,  to  divide.  +  Icel.  skipta 
(for  skifta),  to  divide,  part,  shift,  change ; 
Swed.  skifta,  Dan.  skifte,  the  same.  Allied 
to  Icel.  skifa,  to  cut  into  slices,  skifa,  a 
slice,  prov.  E.  shive,  a  slice,  sheave,  a 
wheel  of  a  pulley.  See  Shiver  (2). 

Shilling.  (E.)  A.  S.  scilling.  +  Du. 
schelling',  Icel.  skillingr',  Dan.  Swed. 
skilling',  Goth,  skilliggs  (for  skillings^)', 
G.  schilling.  |3.  The  suffix  ^  -l-ing  is  a 
double  diminutive ;  the  base  is  SKIL,  to 
divide;  see  Skill.  Reason  for  the  name 
uncertain;  but  cf.  Swed.  skiljemynt,  Dan, 
skillemynt,  small  change,  small  money. 
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Shimmer,  to  glimmer.  (E.)  A.  S. 
scimrian,  frequent,  form  of  scivian^  scUjiia^ty 
to  shine,  allied  to  scinany  to  shine  ;  see 
Shine.  +  Du.  sche7Jie7'e7t ;  Swed.  skmira  ; 
G.  schi77i777er7t.  Cf.  O.  H.  G.  sci77io,  a 
bright  light,  Icel.  skwii,  a  gleam. 

Shin.  (E.)  A.  S.  scma ;  whence  scm- 
bd7t,  shin-bone.  Du.  schee7i ;  G.  schie7te^ 
also  a  splint ;  Swed.  ske7i-be7ty  Dan.  skbiTie- 
bee7iy  shin-bone.  Orig.  sense  perhaps  ‘  thin 
slice,’  from  the  sharp  edge  in  front.  See 
Skin. 

Shine.  (E.)  A.  S.  sci7ia7ty  pt.  t.  scaTi^ 

pp.  sci7ie7i.  +  E)^-  schij 71671,  Icel.  ski7ia ; 
Dan.  ski7ine ;  Swed.  skhia ;  Goth,  skemaii ; 
G.  scheme7t.  (Base  SKI.) 

Shingle  (i),  a  wooden  tile.  (L.)  M.  E. 
shhigle,  corruption  of  shhidle"^,  as  shewn 
by  the  corresponding  G.  schindel,  a  shingle, 
splint,  thin  piece  of  wood.  —  L.  schidula, 
another  spelling  of  sca7idula,  a  shingle.  — 
L.  scmde7'e,  to  cleave.  (Base  SKID,  weak 
form  of  y'SKAD,  to  cleave,  whence  L. 
sca7tdula.)  Cf.  Skt.  chhid,  to  cut. 

Shingle  (2),  coa^^se  round  gi'avel  on  the 
sea-shore.  (Scand.)  Corruption  of  IS  orweg. 
shigl  or  smglmg,  coarse  gravel,  shingle, 
named  from  the  cnmching  or  ringing  noise 
made  by  walking  on  it.  —  Norweg.  smgla, 
to  ring,  tinkle,  Swed.  dial,  shigla  (the 
same)  ;  frequent,  form  of  Swed.  dial,  smga, 
the  same  word  as  E.  si7tg\  see  Sing. 

Shingles.  (F.  — L.)  Put  for  shigles  or 
se7igles,  pi.  of  the  old  word  se7tgle,  a  girth ; 
the  disease  encircling  the  body  like  a  belt. 
—  O.  F.  ce7igle,  saiigle,  ‘  a  girth,  a  sengle ;  ’ 
Cot.  —  L.  ci7igulu77i,  a  belt.  —  L.  cmgere,  to 
surround;  see  Cincture. 

Ship ;  see  Shape. 

Shire.  (E.)  A.  S.  scir,  scire,  a  shire, 
county.  Properly  ^  a  portion.’  —  A.S.  sci7'a7t, 
occasional  form  of  sce7'afi,  to  shear.  See 
Shear. 

sheriff.  (E.)  Put  for  shire-reeve.  A.  S. 
sch'-gerefa,  a  shire  -  reeve ;  see  Heeve. 
Der.  she7'iff-al-ty ,  usually  spelt  shrievalty. 

Shirk ;  see  Shark. 

Shirt;  see  Shear. 

Shittah-tree,  Shittim-wood.  (Heb.) 
Shittwi  is  a  pi.  form. —  Heb.  shittdh,  pi. 
shitti77i,  a  kind  of  acacia  (the  t  is  tetJi). 

Shive,  Sheave;  see  Shiver  (2). 

Shiver  (i),  to  tremble.  (Scand.)  For¬ 
merly  shever,  in  Baret  (1580);  M.  E. 
chi7ie7'e7t,  cheuere7i  {chive7'e7i,  chevere7i), 
where  ch  stands  for  earlier  k,  so  that  the  ! 
orig.  form  was  kivere7i^,  which  I  suppose  1 


to  be  merely  the  Scand.  form  of  E.  quiver, 
and  a  frequentative  of  Icel.  kippa,  to  pull, 
snatch,  quiver  convulsively,  Swed.  dial. 
kippa,  to  snatch,  twitch.  Cf.  Icel.  ko7ia 
for  E.  queeu.  See  Quiver.  ^|*  The  spel¬ 
ling  with  sh  was  due  to  confusion  with  the 
word  below. 

Shiver  (2),  a  splinter,  small  piece  of 
wood.  (Scand.)  A  shiver  is  a  small  piece  ; 
hence  to  shiver,  to  break  in  pieces.  Again, 
shiver  is  the  dimin.  of  shive,  a  thin  slice, 
the  same  as  prov.  E.  sheave,  a  thin  disc  of 
wood,  wheel  of  a  pulley.  —  Icel.  skifa,  a 
slice.  +  schiif,  Dan.  skive,  Swed. 

skifva,  G.  scheibe,  a  slice.  Cf.  G.  schiefer, 
a  slate,  splinter,  shiver.  (Base  SKIB,  weak 
form  of  SKAB,  to  shave.)  See  Shave. 

skewer.  (Scand.)  Foi-merly  skiver,  old 
form  of  shiver,  i.  e.  a  splint,  a  wooden  pin. 
—  Icel.  skifa,  a  slice  ;  see  above. 

Shoal  (i),  a  crowd;  see  School. 

Shoal  (2),  a  sand-bank;  see  Shallow. 

Shoar,  a  prop ;  see  shore  (2),  under 
Shear. 

Shock  (i),  a  violent  shake ;  see  Shake. 

Shock  (2),  a  pile  of  sheaves ;  see  Shake. 

Shock  (3),  a  rough-coated  dog.  (E.) 
Supposed  to  be  a  variant  of  Shag,  q.  v. 
Shock-headed  is  rough-headed,  with  shaggy 
hair. 

Shoddy,  a  material  obtained  from  tear¬ 
ing  into  fibres  loose  woollen  goods.  (E.) 
Probably  so  called  because  made  of  stuff 
shed  or  thrown  off  in  spinning  wool.  Cf. 
M.  E.  schode,  the  parting  of  the  hair ;  from 
A.  S.  scedda7i,  to  part.  See  Shed  (i). 

Shoe.  (E.)  M.  E.  scho.  A.  S.  seed',  pi. 
gescy  or  sced7t.  -p  Du.  schoe7i\  Icel.  skor', 
Swed.  and  Dan.  sko ;  Goth,  skohs ;  G. 
schuh.  Cf.  Skt.  sku,  to  cover. 

Shog ;  see  Shake. 

Shoot.  (E.)  A.  S.  scotia7t,  to  dart ; 
secondary  verb,  from  the  primary  A.  S. 
verb  sce6ta7i,  pt.  t.  scedt,  pp.  scote7i,  of 
which  only  the  pp.  shotte7i  is  preserved  (in 
the  phrase  shotteii  he7'7d7ig  =  2l  herring  that 
has  lost  its  roe).  +  Hu.  schiete7t ;  Icel. 
skjSta ;  Dan.  skyde ;  Sw.  skjuta  ;  G. 
schiesse7t.  (Base  SKUT.)  Cf.  Skt.  sku7id, 
to  jump,  go  by  leaps,  ska7id,  to  jump,  ascend. 

scot-free,  free  from  payment.  (E.) 
A.  S.  scot,  payment,  esp.  a  contribution  to 
a  common  fund,  into  which  it  is  shot.^^ 
A.  S.  scot-e7i,  pp.  of  sce6ta7t,  to  shoot.  -4- 
Du.  schot  (whence  O.  F.  escot,  a  tavern- 
!  score)  ;  Icel.  skot,  a  shot,  a  contribution  \ 

1  G.  schoss,  a  shot,  a  scot. 
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scud,  to  run  quickly.  (Scand.)  Dan. 
skyde,  to  shoot ;  skyde  over  stevn,  lit.  ‘  to 
shoot  over  the  stem,’  to  scud  along ;  skud- 
Steen,  a  stone  quoit,  called  in  Scotch  a 
scudding-stane .  See  Shoot. 

scuttle  (2),  an  opening  in  a  hatchway 
of  a  ship.  (F.  -  Span.  -  Teut.)  O.  F. 
escoutille,  scuttle.  -  Span,  escotilla,  the  hole 
in  the  hatch  of  a  ship.  ■■  Span,  escotar,  to 
cut  a  hole,  orig.  to  cut  a  hole  in  a  garment 
to  fit  the  neck  or  bosom.  — Span,  escote,  the 
sloping  of  a  jacket,  &c.  —  Du.  schoot,  lap, 
bosom  j  see  sheet  (above).  Der.  scuttle, 
verb,  to  sink  a  ship  by  making  holes  in  it. 

scuttle  (3),  to  hurry  along.  (Scand.) 
The  same  as  prov.  E.  scuddle  (Bailey), 
frequent,  of  scud  (above). 

sheet.  (E.)  M.  E.  schete.  A.  S.  scete, 
scyte,  a  sheet ;  also  scedt,  a  corner,  nook,  fold 
of  a  garment,  corner  of  a  sail,  hence  a  sheet 
or  rCpe  fastened  to  a  comer  of  a  sail.  —  A.  S. 
scedt,  pp.  of  sceStan,  to  shoot,  hence  to  jut 
out.  The  orig.  sense  of  sheet  was  *  pro¬ 
jection,’  hence  ‘  corner,’  &c.  -b  Icel.  skaut, 
comer,  sheet  of  a  sail;  Swed.  shot  (the 
same);  Du.  schoot,  shoot,  sprig,  sheet; 
Goth,  skauts,  hem  of  a  garment ;  G. 
schoossy  flap  of  a  coat,  lap,  bosom. 

shot.  (E.)  M.  E.  schot.  A.  S.  ge-sceot, 
implements  for  shooting. —  A.  S.  scot-en, 
pp.  of  scedtan,  to  shoot.  +  Icel.  shot,  Du. 
schot,  a  shot,  shooting ;  G.  schoss,  schuss,  a 
shot. 

shut.  (E.)  M.  E.  shutten,  shitten. 
A.  S.  scyttan,  to  shut;  to  fasten  a  door 
with  a  bolt  (called  a  shuttle').  We  still 
say  ‘  to  shoot  a  bolt.’  The  A.  S.  scyttan 
is  a  weak  verb ;  from  scut-,  base  of  pt.  t. 
pi.  of  scedtan,  to  shoot.  +  Du.  schutten, 
G.  schiitzen  (similarly  formed).  See  below. 

shuttle.  (E.)  So  called  from  being 
shot  across  the  threads  in  weaving.  M.  E. 
schitel,  also  a  bolt  of  a  door.  Formed, 
with  suffix  ~el  of  the  agent,  from  A.  S. 
scut-,  base  of  pt.  t.  pi.  of  scedtan,  to  shoot. 
4-  Dan.  skytte,  skyttel,  a  shuttle.  Der. 
shuttle-cock  ;  from  its  being  backwards 
and  forwards  like  a  shuttle,  and  because 
furnished  with  feathers. 

skittish.  (Scand.)  From  Lowl.  Scotch 
skit,  to  flounce,  caper  about.  This  is  a 
secondary  verb,  of  Scand.  origin,  from  the 
verb  to  —  Swed.  dial,  skytta,  skyttla, 

to  run  about,  skutta,  skdtta,  to  leap  about ; 
from  Swed.  skjuta,  to  shoot.  Cf.  Swed. 
skytt,  Icel.  skyti,  a  marksman ;  ^  whence 
the  verb  to  skit  in  the  sense  to  aim  at  or 
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reflect  upon  a  person,  and  the  sb.  skit,  an 
oblique  taunt. 

skittles,  a  game.  (Scand.)  Formerly 
skittle-pins ;  so  called  because  shot  at  by  a 
skittle  or  projectile.  -  Dan.  skyttel,  a 
shuttle  ;  Icel.  skutill,  a  projectile,  harpoon, 
bolt  of  a  door.  —  Icel.  skut-,  base  of  pt.  t. 
pi.  of  skjdta,  to  shoot ;  see  Shoot. 

Shop.  (E.)  A.  S.  sceoppa,  a  stall,  booth. 
Allied  to  scypen,  a  pen  for  cattle.  Low 

G.  schup,  a  shed;  G.  schuppen,  a  shed, 
covert  (whence  O.  F.  eschoppe,  a  shop). 
Cf.  Gk.  auL-nas,  a  cover. 

Shore  (i),  sea-strand;  see  Shear. 

Shore  (2),  Shoar,  a  prop ;  see  Shear. 
Shore  (3),  a  sewer;  see  Sewer. 

Short ;  see  Shear. 

Shot  ;  see  Shoot. 

Shoulder.  (E.)  A.  S.  sculder,  sculdor. 
4-  Du.  schouder,  Swed.  skuld^'a,  Dan. 
skulder,  G.  schulter. 

Shout.  (Unknown).  M.  E.  shouten\ 
Chaucer,  Troil.  ii.  614.  Etym.  unknown; 
cf.  Icel.  skiita,  skuti,  a  taunt. 

Shove.  (E.)  M.  E.  shouen.  A.  S. 
scofian,  weak  verb,  allied  to  sciifan,  pt.  t. 
scedf,  pp.  scofen,  to  shove.  4"  Icel.  skufa ; 
Dan.  skuffe,  Swed.  skuffa,  Du.  schuiven, 
G.  schieben  (pt.  t.  schob)  ;  Goth,  skiuban. 
Cf.  Skt.  ksubh,  to  become  agitated,  kshobha, 
agitation. 

sculhe.  (Scand.)  The  frequentative  of 
Swed.  skuffa,  to  push,  shove,  jog  (above). 
Cf.  O.  Du.  schtipfelen,  to  drive  on,  also  to 
run  or  shuffle  off,  from  schuiven,  to  shove. 

sheaf.  (E.)  M.  E.  scheef.  A.  S.  scedf, 
a  sheaf,  pile  of  corn  shoved  together.  — 
A.  S.  scedf,  pt.  t.  of  scilfan,  to  shove.  So 
also  TdM.schooflcdl.  skauf  G.schatib,  sheaf. 

shovel.  (E.)  A.  S.  scoff  el,  a  shovel,  for 
lifting  and  shoving. —  A.  S.  scof-en,  pp.  of 
sdiffan  (above).  Der.  shovel-er,  a  kind  of 
duck. 

shuffle.  (Scand.)  The  frequentative  of 
Swed.  skuff'a,  to  push,  shove ;  another  form 
of  scxiffle. 

Show,  Shew.  (E.)  M.  E.  schewen,  vb. 
A.  S.  sceawian,  to  see,  behold ;  later,  to 
make  to  see,  point  out,  show.+Du.  schou- 
wen,  Dan.  skue,  G.  schauen,  to  behold. 
SKU,  SKAW.)  Der.  show,  sb. ;  shewbread. 

scavenger.  (E. ;  with  F.  stiffdx.)  For¬ 
merly  scavager',  the  n  is  intrusive.  The 
sense  has  much  changed  ;  a  scavager  was 
an  officer  who  took  custom  upon  the 
scavage,  i.e.  the  display  of  goods  for  sale, 
and  who  also  had  to  attend  to  cleansing 
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the  streets  for  that  purpose.  Scavage  — 
shew-age,  a  barbarous  word,  with  F.  suffix 
-age  (=  L.  ’aticu7n')f  frora  A.  S.  sceawiatif 
to  shew. 

sheen,  fairness,  splendour.  (E.)  M.  E. 
sche7ie,  adj.,  fair.  A.  S.  seme,  sceS^ie,  scy7ie, 
fair,  showy ;  allied  to  sceawiaii,  to  show, 
see.  +  O.  Sax.  sconi,  adj.;  Du.  schoon,  adj.  ; 
G.  schon,  adj.  ;  Goth,  skauns,  beautiful. 
^  Not  really  allied  to  shhte. 

Shower.  (E.)  M.  E.  schour.  A.  S. 
scur.  +  Du.  schoer  \  Icel.  skiir  \  Swed. 
skur ;  Goth.  sku7'a,  a  storm  ;  G.  schauer, 
O.  H.  G.  setir.  Prob.  allied  to  L.  ob- 
scw'us,  dark,  and  to  E.  sky. 

Shred  ;  see  Shroud. 

Shrew,  a  scold.  (E.)  M.  E.  shrewe, 
adj.,  applied  to  both  sexes,  wicked,  bad. 
Also  spelt  screwe.  A.  S.  scredwa,  a  shrew- 
mouse,  fabled  to  have  a  very  venomous  bite. 
Lit.  ‘  biter ;  ’  from  Teut.  base  SKRU,  to 
cut ;  see  Shroud.  So  also  prov.  G. 
scher-7naus,  a  mole,  lit.  ‘  shear-mouse,’ 
from  G.  scheren,  to  cut.  Der.  shrew,  to 
curse,  talk  like  a  shrew  ;  also  screw  (2),  q.  v. 

beshrew.  (E.)  M.  E.  bi-schrewe^i,  to 
imprecate  a  curse  on.  Yioxesschreive,  adj., 
wicked ;  with  prefix  bi-. 

shrewd,  malicious,  cunning.  (E.)  The 
old  sense  is  ‘  malicious.’  M.  E.  schrewed, 
accursed,  depraved,  hence  malicious ;  pp. 
of  schrewen,  to  curse,  from  the  adj.  schrewe, 
malicious.  .  ,- 

shre'w-monse,  an  animal  like  a  mouse. 
(E.)  A.  S.  scrediva ;  see  Shrew  (above). 

Shriek ;  see  Screech. 

Shrievalty ;  see  Sheriff,  under  Shire. 

Shrift ;  see  Shrove-tide. 

Shrike  ;  see  Screech. 

Shrill.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  shril ;  Lowl. 
Scotch  skirl,  a  shrill  cry,  skirl,  to  cry 
aloud.  —  Norweg.  skryla,  skrcela,  to  cry 
shrilly,  Cf.  Low  G.  schrell,  G.  schrill, 
shrill ;  A.  S.  scralletan,  to  cry  aloud.  From 
a  base  SKRAL,  strengthened  form  of 
SKAL,  to  resound,  whence  Icel.  skella  (pt. 
t.  skall),  G.  er-schalle7t,  to  resound,  also 
M.  E.  shil,  shrill.  Allied  to  Scold. 

Shrimp.  (E.)  M.'E.  shri77ip  ;  cf.  Lowl. 

Scotch  scrimp,  to  straiten,  scrimpit,  dwarf¬ 
ish.  A  parallel  form  to  shi'ink ;  cf.  A.  S. 
scrimma^i,  to  shrink.  See  the  traces  of  O. 
Swed.  skrimpa,  strong  verb,  to  contract,  in 
mod.  Swed.  dialects  (Rietz).  See  Shrink. 

Shrine.  (L.)  A.  S.  sc7'in,  a  box.  —  L. 
scriniu7n,  chest,  box. 

Shrink.  (E.)  A.  S.  scrmcaTt,  pt.  t. , 


'  scrafzc,  pp.  scruTtccTt,  to  contract,  shrivel 
1  up.  -f*  O.  Du.  sch7'i7ike7i,  to  shrink,  grow 
smaller  ;  Swed.  skryTika,  a  wrinkle.  Allied 
to  Shrimp,  Shrivel,  Shrug. 

scraggy,  lean,  rough.  (Scand.)  The 
same  as  M.  E.  scraggy,  covered  with  thin 
straggling  bushes.  From  prov.  E.  scrag,  a 
forked  branch,  lean  person,  scrag,  a  stunted 
bush.  —  Swed.  dial,  skraka,  a  great  dry  tree, 
long  lean  man  ;  allied  to  Swed.  dial,  skrakk, 
anything  shrunken,  sk7'ukka,  to  shrink 
together,  skrugeg,  crooked.  All  from 
Norweg.  strong  verb  skrekka,  to  shrink 
(pt.  t.  skrakk),  which  stands  for  skrenka*, 
by  assimilation,  and  is  cognate  with  A.  S. 
scrinca7i,  to  shrink. 

Shrive ;  see  Shrove-tide. 

Shrivel.  (Scand.)  A  frequentative  form 
from  a  base  shriv-,  which  is  to  be  traced 
in  O.  Northumb.  screpa,  to  pine  away, 
Norweg.  skrypa,  to  waste,  Swed.  dial. 
skryyp,  to  shorten,  contract,  Swed.  skrbplig^ 
feeble,  Dan.  sk7'bbelig,  infirm  ;  cf.  Icel, 
skrjiipr,  brittle,  frail.  Allied  to  Shrimp. 

Shroud.  (E.)  A.  S.  senid,  garment, 
clothing.  +  Icel.  skrii^,  ornament,  shrouds 
of  a  ship ;  Dan.  and  Swed.  skrud,  dress, 
attire.  Grig,  a  *  shred  ’  of  stuff,  a  piece  cut 
or  torn  off;  cf.  G.  sch7'at,  a  cut,  a  piece, 
schraten,  to  cut,  saw ;  Goth.  dis-skreitaTt,  to 
rend,  tear  to  shreds. 

scroll,  a  roll  of  paper.  (F.  —  Teut.) 
Dimin.  (with  suffix  -/)  of  M.  E.  scrawe,  a 
scroll.  -  O.  F.  escraue,  ^a  scrowle,’  Cot. — 
O.  Du.  schraade,  a  shred,  strip,  slip  of 
paper  ;  allied  to  shroud  (above). 
Shrove-tide,  Shrove-Tuesday.  (E.) 
The  time  for  shrift  or  confession.  The  sb. 
sJu'ave  is  formed  from  shrave,  pt.  t.  of  the 
verb  to  sh7'ive  (M.  E.  sch7due7t,  pt.  t. 
shraaf).^h..^.  scrifan,  to  shrive,  impose  a 
penance,  pt.  t.  serdf.  The  pt.  t.  scrdfv72c^ 
merely  formed  by  analogy  with  drdf,  from 
drifa7i,  STtd^,  from  STti^aTt,  See.  ;  it  is  not 
a  Teut.  verb,  but  borrowed  from  L.  scri- 
here,  to  write,  draw  up  a  law,  hence,  to 
impose  a  penance  (whence  also  G.  schrei- 
be7t,  pt.  t.  schrieb,  to  write).  See  Scribe. 

shrift,  confession.  (E.)  A.  S.  scrift, 
confession,  prescribed  penance. —  L.  scrip- 
tus,  pp.  of  scribere  ;  see  above. 

Shrub  (i),  a  low  dwarf  tree.  (E.)  A.  S. 
scrab,  a  shrub.  Cf.  prov.  E.  sh7'uff,  light 
rubbish  wood,  sc7'aff,  refuse  of  wood.  Prob. 
allied  to  shri77ip ;  from  the  stunted  manner 
of  growth. 

scrub,  to  rub  hard.  (E.)  M.  E.  scrobhc7t. 


SHRUB. 

! 

I  to  scrub  (orig.  to  rub  with  a  branch  of  a 

,  shrub)  ;  from  A.  S.  sc7'ob,  a  shrub.  Cf.  E. 

;  broof/^i,  from  the  shrub  so  called ;  Lowl. 

I  Scotch  scrubber y  ‘  a  handful  of  heath  ^  tied 

i  tightly  together  for  cleaning  culinary 

;  utensils;’  Jamieson.  Der.  mean, 

[  orig.  shrubby,  stunted. 

I  Shrub  (2)  ;  see  Sherbet. 

Shrug.  (Scand.)  The  old  sense  is  to 
shrink,  shrink  up.  —  Dan.  skrugge^  skrukke, 
to  stoop,  Swed.  dial,  skrukka^  skrugct,  to 
huddle  oneself  together,  allied  to  skrinkay 
to  shrink.  See  Shrink. 

Shudder.  (O.LowG.)  lA.Y..  schodereUy 
schuderen,  A  frequentative  verb.  —  O.  Sax. 
skuddiariy  to  shake ;  O.  Du.  schuddeUy  to 
shake,  tremble. 

Shuffle ;  see  Shove. 

Shun.  (E.)  M.  E.  shuniefiy  shonien. 
A.  S.  sciiniafiy  to  shun,  avoid ;  orig.  sense, 
to  hurry  away,  hasten.  Cf.  Icel.  skundUy 
skyndUy  Swed.  skynda  sigy  Dan.  skyndCy 
to  hasten,  hurry,  speed. 

schooner.  (E.)  Properly  scoonery  but 
spelt  as  if  derived  from  Dutch,  which  is 
not  the  case,  the  Du.  schooner  being  of  E. 
origin.  First  called  a  scooner  in  I7I3> 
when  the  first  schooner  was  so  named  in 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  from  the  remark 
that  ‘  she  scoonSy  i.  e.  glides  swiftly.  This 
verb  is  the  Clydesdale  scon  or  scoo7ty  Xo 
glide  swiftly,  applied  to  stones  with  which 
one  makes  ‘  ducks  and  drakes  ’  in  the  water. 
-  A.  S.  sctiniany  to  shun,  orig.  to  speed, 
scud  along. 

shunt.  (Scand.)  Prov.  E.  shunt,  to 
turn  aside ;  M.  E.  shuitten,  to  start  aside, 
put  for  shtinden^ .  ■■  Icel.  skunda,  to  speed ; 
see  Shun. 

Shut,  Shuttle,  Shuttle-cock ;  see 
Shoot. 

Shy.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  skyg,  scrupulous, 

I  shunning  evil.  (Also  shey,  sceouh,  said^of 
a  shy  horse  ;  which  answers  to  A.  S.  sceoh, 
timid.)  -  Dan.  sky,  shy;  Swed.  skygg, 
skittish,  shy,  coy.  Allied  to  G.  scheu, 
timid,  shy,  M.  H.  G.  schiechy  the  same, 
eschew,  to  shun.  (F.  — O.  H.  G.)  M.E. 
i  eschewen.  -  O.  F.  eschever,  to  shun.  - 
I  O.  H.  G.  sciuhany  to  frighten,  also  to  fear. 

;  -O.H.G.  and  M.H.G.  schiechy  schich, 

■  shy,  timid  (above). 

I  Sib,  related.  (E.)  A.  S.  sibb,  akin  to; 

!  see  Gossip. 

Sibilant,  hissing.  (L.)  L.  sibilant-, 
stem  of  pres.  pt.  t.  of  sibilare,  to  hiss.  —  L. 
sibilusy  hissing. 
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Sibyl.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  Sibylla,  -  Gk. 

a  Sibyl  or  prophetess. 

Sick.  (E.)  M.E  siky  sek.  A.  S.  seSc.’^ 
Du.  ziek'y  Icel.  siukr\  Dan.  syg\  Swed. 
sjuk ;  G.  siech  ;  Goth,  shiks,  which  is  from 
Goth,  siukan,  to  be  ill,  pt.  t.  sauk  (strong 
verb). 

Sicker,  Siker  ;  see  Cure. 

Sickle ;  see  Secant. 

Side.  (E.)  M.  E.  side.  A.  S.  side,  side ; 
allied  to  A.  S.  sid,  long,  wide.  +  Eu.  zijde  ; 
Icel.  si^a ;  Dan.  side ;  Swed.  sida  \  G. 
seite. 

aside.  (E.)  Put  for  ojt  side. 
beside.  (E.)  A.  S.  be  sidan,  by  the  side 
of ;  where  sidan  is  dat.  of  side,  side.  Der. 
besides y  with  adverbial  suffix  -s. 

sidesmen.  (E.)  Officers  chosen  to 
assist  a  churchwarden ;  also  called  side- 
me7ty  i.e.  men  at  one’s  side.  Cf.  L.  assessor, 
one  who  sits  besides  another. 

Sidereal,  starry.  (L.)  Put  for  sideral, 
from  L.  sideralis,  relating  to  the  stars.  —  L. 
sider-y  stem  of  sidtis,  a  star. 

consider.  (F.-L.)  F.  cofisiderer.’^'L, 
considerare,  to  consider,  orig.  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  stars.  — L.  co7t-  {ctan),  together; 
sider-y  stem  of  sidus,  a  star. 

Siege.  (F.-L.)  The  orig.  sense  was 
'  seat,’  or  ‘  a  sitting  down,’  esp.  in  order  to 
besiege  a  town.  -  O.  F.  siege,  a  seat,  throne  ; 

F.  siege.  Not  immediately  from  L.  sedes, 
but  from  a  verb  sieger^,  ^  suggested  by 
assieger,  to  besiege,  answering  to  Low  L. 
assedia7''e,  to  besiege. —  Low  L.  assediu77t,  a 
siege ;  put  for  L.  obsidiuin,  a  siege  ;  both 
words  being  due  to  L.  sede7'e,  to  sit ;  see 
Sedentary.  Der.  besiege,  with  E.  prefix. 

Sienna,  a  pigment.  (Ital.)  Made  from 
earth  of  Sienna,  a  place  in  Tuscany. 

Sieve.  (E.)  M.  E.  sive.  A.  S.  sife  ; 
oldest  spelling  sibi  (8th  cent.).-pDu.  zeef\ 

G.  sieb.  Perhaps  orig.  made  of  rushes  ;  cf. 
prov.  E.  seave,  a  rush,  Icel.  sef,  Swed.  sdf, 
Dan.  siVy  a  rush. 

sift.  (E.)  A.  S.  siftany  to  sift.- A. S. 
sife,  a  sieve.  +  Du.  ziften,  to  sift,  zift,  a 
sieve  ;  from  zeef,  a  sieve. 

Sigh.  (E.)  M.E.  sighen, syhe7t. 
A.  S.  sica7t,  to  sigh,  pt.  t.  sac,  pp.  sicen. 
Cf.  Swed.  sukka,  Dan.  sukke,  to  sigh, 
groan. 

Sight;  sCe  See  (i).  ^ 

Sign.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  igne.  —  L.  sig7tuiny 
a  mark.  Der.  sig7i,  verb ;  sig7i-at-ure,  from 
the  pp.  of  the  L.  verb  sig7iarey  to  sign. 

I  ancient  (2),  a  banner,  standard-bearer. 
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(F.  — L.)  Put  for  ancien,  a  corruption  of 
O.  F.  enseigne\  see  ensign  below. 

assign.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  assigne?'.^!^. 
assigna7'e,  to  assign,  mark  out  to.  — L.  as- 
(for  ad),  to ;  signa7'e,  to  mark,  from  sig7iui7i. 

consign.  (F.  — L.)  F.  co7isig7ier.-~'L. 
C07isig7ia7'e,  to  attest,  register,  record,  re¬ 
mark.— L.  C071-  (for  cu77i),  together;  sig~ 
na7'e,  to  mark  ;  see  above. 

countersign,  to  attest  by  signing  in 
addition.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  C07itresig7ie7',  ‘  to 
subsigne  ;  ’  Cot.  —  F.  co7tt7'e,  over  against ; 
sig7te7',  to  sign  ;  see  Counter. 

design,  verb.  (F.-L.)  O.Y .  desig7ter, 
to  denote,  to  design.  —  L.  desig7ia7x,  to 
denote,  mark  down.  —  L.  de,  down  ;  sig7ta7'e, 
to  mark,  from  sig7m77i,  Der.  desig7i-ate. 

ensign.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  e7tsig7ie,  more 
commonly  e7iseig7ie,  ‘  a  sign,  ensigne, 
standard;’  Cot. —  Low  L.  i7isig7ia,  L.  hi- 
sig7ie,  a  standard.  —  L.  i7isig7iis,  remarkable. 

—  L.  m,  upon  ;  S2g7uc7?i,  a  mark;  i.e.  ‘  with 
a  mark  on  it.’ 

insignia.  (L.)  L.  msigjtia,  marks  of 
office  ;  pi.  of  hisigiie,  which  is  the  neuter 
of  i7isig7iis  (above). 

resign,  to  yield  up.  (F.-L.)  F.  re- 
sig7ier.  —  L.  resig7ia7'e,  to  unseal,  annul, 
resign.  — L.  re-,  back;  sig7iare,  to  sign, 
from  sig7m7}i,  a  sign,  mark. 

seal  (i),  a  stamp.  (Ph  —  L.)  M.  E.  seel. 

—  O.  P".  seel,  a  signet  (F.  sceau).  —  L. 
sigillu77i,  a  seal,  mark ;  dimin.  form  allied 
to  sig7iui7i,  a  mark.  Der.  seal,  verb. 

Signal.  (F.-L.)  F.  —  Low L. 

sig7iale,  sb. ,  neut.  of  L.  sigiialis,  belonging 
to  a  sign.  —  L.  sig7iU77i.  a  sign. 

signet.  (F.  — L.)  F.  sig7iet\  dimin.  of 
F.  sig7te]  see  Sign  (above). 

signify.  (F.  —  L. )  F.  sig7iifier,  to  be¬ 
token.  —  L.  sig7tifica7'e,  to  shew  by  signs.  — 
L.  sig7ii-,  for  crude  form  of  sig7ini7i,  a  sign  ; 
-Jica7'e,  for  facere,  to  make. 

Signal,  Signet,  Signify ;  see  Sign. 

Signor ;  see  Senate. 

Silence.  (F.-L.)  ¥ .sile7tce.'—l^.sile7ttia, 
silence.  —  L.  sile7it-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of 
sile7'e,  to  be  silent.  Der.  sile7it,  from  L. 
sile7it-,  stem  of  sile7is,  pres.  pt.  of  silere. 

Silex,  flint.  (L.)  L.  silex  (stem  silic-), 
flint.  Der.  silic -a. 

Silhouette.  (F.)  This  meagre  form  of 
portrait,  made  by  tracing  the  outline  of  a 
shadow,  was  named  (in  derision)  after 
Etienne  de  Silhouette,  French  minister  of 
finance  in  175Q. 

Silk.  (L.  —  Gk.  — Chinese?.)  K.^.seolc. 


—  L.  sericu7n,  silk ;  neut.  of  Se7'icus,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Se7'es.  —  Gk.  ^rjpes,  pi., 
Chinese.  This  name  is  perhaps  from 
Chinese  se,  sei,  silk. 

serge.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.  -  Chinese  ?.)  P". 

se7ge,  a  silken  stuff. —  L.  serica,  fern,  of 
serictis,  silken,  the  same  as  SeTdcus  (above). 

Sill,  base  of  a  door.  (E.)  A.  S.  syl,  a 
base,  support.  +  Icel.  syll,  svill,  a  sill  ; 
Swed.  syll,  Swed.  dial,  svill ;  Dan.  syld ; 
G.  schwelle,  sill,  threshold.  Lit.  ‘a  swell’ 
or  swelling ;  from  the  rise  in  the  doorway 
caused  by  the  beam  used  as  a  sill.  See 
Swell.  Der.  g7'0U7id-sill,  spelt  grunsel  in 
Milton,  P.  L.  i.  460. 

Sillabub,  a  mixture  of  wine  with  milk, 
&c.  (E.  aTid  Scand.)  Formerly  sillibouk, 

which  perhaps  stood  for  swill-bouk  or 
rather  swell-bouk,  i.  e.  swell-belly ;  where 
botik  is  from  Icel.  bukr,  the  belly.  Cf. 
Icel.  sylgr,  a  drink,  allied  to  sulla,  to 
swill ;  also  O.  Du.  swelbuyck,  ‘  a  windie 
dropsie,’  PP exham.  ^  Former  part  of  the 
word  doubtful;  latter  part  certain. 

Silly.  (E.)  Orig.  ^  timely ;’  then  happy, 
lucky,  blessed,  innocent ;  lastly,  simple, 
foolish.  A.  S.  scelig,  gesdelig,  timely.  — 
A.  S.  s<kl,  time,  season,  happiness. -f* La. 
zalig.  Peel.  sM,  Swed.  sail,  G.  selig,  blest, 
happy  ;  Goth,  sels,  good.  Allied  to  O. 
Lat.  sollus,  favourable,  L.  saluus,  safe ;  see 
Safe. 

Silt.  (Scand.)  Formed,  with  participial 
suffix  -t,  from  the  verb  sile,  to  drain.— 
Swed.  sila,  to  drain,  strain,  filter ;  sil,  a 
filter.  Cf.  Peel,  sia,  Dan.  sie,  A.  S.  siha7t, 
to  filter ;  allied  to  A.  S.  siga7t,  to  let  drop, 
Skt  sich,  to  discharge,  Gk.  iK-yias,  moisture. 
(VSIK.) 

Silvan,  Sylvan.  (L.)  The  spelling 
with  y  is  bad.  —  L.  sihia7ius,  belonging  to 
a  wood.  — L.  silua,  a  wood.-f-Gk.  vX-q,  a 
wood  (connection  with  silua  doubtful). 

savage.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  satcage.^- 
O.  F.  savaige,  salvage  (F.  sauvage). 
siluaticus,  belonging  to  a  wood,  wild.— 
L.  silua,  a  wood. 

Silver.  (E.)  A.  S.  seolfor  (for  silfor^, 
like  77ieolc  for  milc^).  +Du.  zilver',  Icel. 
silfr ;  Dan.  sblv ;  Swed.  silfver ;  G.  silber ; 
Goth,  silz/br;  Russ.  se7'eb7'0 ;  Lith.  siddb7'as. 
Perhaps  named  from  its  whiteness ;  cl.  L. 
sidus,  a  star,  P^ith.  swidus,  bright. 

Similar.  (F.-L.)  F.  shriilah'e as  if 
from  L.  si77iila7'is  *,  extended  from  smiilis, 
like.  Allied’  to  siifiitl,  together,  and  to  E. 
Same. 
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assemble.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  assembler.  - 
Low  L.  assimtilare,  to  collect  (different 
from  L.  assimula7'e,  to  feign.)  ■■  L.  as~f  for 
ad,  to ;  sinitcl,  together. 

assimilate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  as- 
shnilai'e,  to  make  like.  —  L.  as-y  for  ad,  to , 
siinilis,  like. 

dissemble.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  dis-  (  =  L. 
dis-'),  apart ;  semble^',  to  seem,  appear ;  cf. 
O.  F.  dissif?tuler,  to  dissemble.  —  L.  dis-, 
apart,  away;  simulare,  to  pretend ;  cf.  L. 
dissimulare,  to  pretend  that  a  thing  is  not. 
See  simulate  (below). 

dissimilar,  unlike.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
dissimilaire.'^O.  F.  dts~  (  =  L.  dis-,  apait); 
and  similaire’,  see  Similar. 

dissimilitude,  dissimulation ;  from 
L.  dis-,  apart,  and  similitude,  simulation, 
resemble.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  resembler. 

—  O.  F.  re-,  again ;  sembler,  to  seem,  ^  be 
like.  — L.  re-,  again  ;  simulare,  to  make  like. 
See  Simulate  (below). 

semblance,  appearance.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F. 
semblance,  appearance.  —  F.  sembler,^  to 
seem.  —  L.  similare,  simulare',  see  simu¬ 
late  (below). 

simile.  (L.)  L.  simile,^  a  comparison, 
a  like  thing ;  neut.  of  similis,  like. 

similitude.  (F.-L.)  F.  similitude. 

—  L.  acc.  similitudinem,  likeness.  —  L. 
nmilis.  like. 

simulate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  simu- 
lai'e,  also  similare,  to  make  like.  —  L. 
similis,  like;  simul,  together. 

simultaneous.  (L.)  Late  L.  simul- 
taneus',  coined  from  L.  simult-im,  at  the 
same  time.  —  L.  simul,  together. 

Simile,  Similitude ;  see  Similar. 
Sim.ious,  monkey-like.  (L.)  From  L. 
simia,  an  ape.  -  L.  simus  (Gk.  (Ti/xos),  flat- 
nosed. 

Simmer.  (E.)  A  frequentative  form, 
from  the  base  sim,  to  express  the  sound  of 
gentle  boiling.  Cf.  Dan.  summe,  G.  sum- 
rnen,  Swed.  dial,  summa,  to  hum,  buzz. 

Simnel,  a  kind  of  rich  cake.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  simenel'.  Low  L.  siminellus,  bread 
of  fine  flour ;  also  called  simella  in  Low  L. 
—  L.  simila,  wheat-flour  of  the  finest 
quantity ;  whence  siminellus,  put  for  si- 
milellus'^. 

Simony,  traffic  in  ecclesiastical  prefer¬ 
ment.  (F.-L.  — Gk.  -  Heb.)  F.  simonie\ 
Low  L.  simonia.  Named  from  Simon 
Magus  (Acts  viii.  i8).  — Gk.  Simon. 

*  Heb.  ShiniSn,  Simeon ;  lit.  one  who 
hears.  —  Heb.  root  shdma\  he  heard. 


Simoom.  (Arab.)  Arab,  samilm,  a  sultry 
pestilential  wind  ;  from  its  poisonous  nature. 

—  Arab,  root  samina,  he  poisoned. 

Simper,  to  smirk.  (Scand.)  FromScand.; 
cf.  Norw.  semper,  fine,  smart;  Dan.  dial. 
semper,  simper,  affected,  coy,  prudish;  O. 
Swed.  semper,  one  who  affectedly  refrains 
from  eating.  Formed  from  O.  Swed.  sipp,  . 
simp,  an  affected  woman,  Swed.  sipp,  adj., 
finical,  prim.  All  from  the  notion  of  sip¬ 
ping,  or  taking  only  a  little  at  a  time ; 
hence,  prudish,  affected,  coy,  &c.  Cf.  Low 
G.  sipp,  prim,  den  Mund  sipp  trehlzen,  to 
make  a  small  mouth.  See  sip,  under  Sup. 

Simple.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  simple.  —  L.  sim- 
plicem,  acc.  of  shnplex,  lit.  '  one-fold.’  — 

L.  sim-,  from  the  base  sama  *,  the  same 
(appearing  also  in  sin-guli,  one  by  one, 
sem-el,  once,  sim-ul,  together);  and  plic-, 
from  plicare,  to  fold ;  see  Same  and  Ply. 
Der.  simplicity,  F.  simplicite,  from  L.  acc. 
simplicitatem  ;  simpli-fy,  to  make  simple. 

simpleton.  (F.  —  L.)  I.  e.  simple-t-on, 
with  double  suffix ;  formed  with  F.  suffix 
-on  from  F.  simplet,  a  simple  person,  fern. 
simplette,  ‘a  simple  wench.’  Cot.  —  F.  sim¬ 
ple,  simple;  with  suffixed  -t.  (So  also 
musk-et-oonl) 

Simulate,  Simultaneous; see  Similar. 

Sin.  (E.)  A.  S.  syn,  sinn,  senn.-^T)\\. 
zonde',  Icel.  synd,  syn'S  ;  Dan.  Swed.  synd; 
G.  silnde,  O.  H.  G.  suntja.  Thus  the  A.  S. 
word  has  lost  a  final  d,  and  E.  sin  stands 
for  sind.  Allied  to  L.  sons  (stem  sont-'), 
guilty,  sinful ;  which  again  is  allied  to  tlie 
pres.  pt.  of  the  Aryan  root  AS,  to  be. 

‘  Language  regards  the  guilty  man  as  the 
man  who  it  was',*  Curtius.  See  Sooth. 
Der.  sin,  verb. 

Since.  (E.)  Written  for  sins,  which  is 
short  for  M.  E.  sithens,  since.  This  is 
formed,  with  adverbial  suffix  -s,  from  M.  E. 
sithen,  since,  a  modification  of  A.  S.  si^ 
"^dm,  after  that,  also  written  si'6'San.  p.  The 
A.  S.  St'S  was  orig.  an  adj.,  meaning  Hate,’ 
then  later,  after;  cf.  Goth,  seithus,  late, 
seithu,  adv.,  late.  The  A.  S.  "^dm  is  the 
dat.  (neuter)  of  the  definite  article  or 
demonst.  pronoun.  The  G.  seitdem,  since, 
is  precisely  the  A.  S.  sitS^an. 

Sincere.  (F.-L.)  O.F.  sincere. ’^1^. 
sincerus,  pure,  sincere.  Der.  sincerity, 
from  F.  sincerite,  from  L.  acc.  sinceritatem. 
Sinciput ;  see  Capital. 

Sinder,  the  true  spelling  of  Cinder,  q.  v. 
Sine.  (L.)  From  L.  sinus,  a  bosom,  a 
fold,  a  curve ;  peculiarly  used.  See  Sinus. 
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Sinecure ;  see  Cure. 

Sinew.  (E.)  M.  E.  smerve.  A.  S.  smu. 
+Du.  zeniiw\  'Ddcci.  se7ie  \  se7ta\  G. 

seh7ie\  also  Icel.  siTt.  Lit.  *that  which 
binds  ;  ’  cf.  Skt.  si,  to  bind. 

Sing.  (E.)  A.  S.  siTtgaTt,  orig.  to  sing, 
resound  ;  pt.  t.  saTtg,  pp.  su7ige7i.  Of  imi¬ 
tative  origin. +Du.  zhigeTt',  Icel.  sy7igja\ 
Dan.  sy7ige  ;  Swed.  sjuiiga  ;  Goth.  siggwaTt 
(for  si7tgiua7i  *)  ;  G.  smge7t. 

singe,  to  scorch.  (E.)  Put  for  se7tge ; 
M.  E.  se7ige7i.  A.  S.  se7tga7t,  to  singe ;  lit. 
^to  make  to  sing,’  from  the  hissing  of  a 
burning  log,  &c.  Causal  of  smgaTt,  to  sing 
(above).-}- Du.  ze7tge7t,  G.  sengcTi,  causal 
verbs,  similarly  formed. 

song.  (E.)  M.  E.  so7ig.  A.S.  saTtg.^ 
A.  S.  sa7Tg,  pt.  t.  of  s{77ga7t.’\-'Du.  za7tg\  Icel. 
songr;  Swed.  sdiig',  Dan.  and  G.  saTig; 
Goth,  saggws  (for  sa7igzas). 

songster.  (E.)  A.  S.  saTigysti'e,  sa7tg- 
estre,  a  singer.  —  A.  S.  sa7ig,  pt.  t.  of  shigan, 
to  sing  ;  with  double  suffix  -es-t7'e  of 
the  agent.  Der.  soiigstr-ess,  with.  F. 
suffix. 

Single.  (L.)  L.  smgiihis,  single,  sepa¬ 
rate,  in  late  Latin ;  in  classical  Latin,  we 
have  only  shiguli,  pi.,  one  by  one.  Allied 
to  Simple,  q.  v. 

singular.  (F. -L.)  W.Y..  smgtile7'.~ 

F.  shigiilier.  —  L.  si7tgtila7'is,  single.  —  L. 
siTtguli,  pL,  one  by  one  (above). 

Sinister.  (L.)  L.  si7iiste7',  on  the  left 
hand,  inauspicious. 

Sink.  (E.)  Properly  intransitive ;  the 
transitive  form  should  be  se7ik  or  sc7ich ; 
cf.  drcTtch  from  drhik.  —  A.  S.  si7tca7i, 
intrans.,  pt.  t.  sa7ic,  pp.  su7tce7i.  -}-  Du. 
zirikeTt ;  Icel.  sbkkva  (for  smikvd) ;  Dan. 
sy7ike ;  Swed.  sjtmka ;  G.  si7ike7i ;  Goth. 
sigkwa7i  {ioY  si7igkwa7i).  p.  For  the  trans. 
form,  cf.  A.  S.  se7ica7i,  to  cause  to  sink,  G. 
se7ike7i.  Der.  shik,  orig.  a  place  into  which 
hlth  sa7tk  or  was  collected;  Cor.  i.  i.  126. 

Sinus,  a  bay,  gulf,  &c.  (L.)  L.  shius,  a 
bosom,  bend,  bay,  fold.  Now  only  used  in 
the  form  siTte,  in  mathematics.  Der.  shiu- 
ous,  L.  smtwstis,  full  of  curves. 

insinuate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  m- 
suiuare,  to  introduce  by  winding  or  bending. 
—  L.  hi,  into ;  sums,  a  bend. 

Sinople,  green.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  smo- 
pie,  ‘  green ;  ’  Cot.  —  Low  L.  smopis,  greenish, 
also  reddish ;  L.  smopis,  red  ochre.  —  Gk. 
civwTTLS,  aLvojiTLKrj,  3,  red  earth  found  in 
Cappadocia,  and  imported  from  Smope,  on 
the  Black  Sea. 


Sip  ;  see  Sup. 

Siphon.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  "F.  siphoTz.-^'L. 
sipho7ie7}i,  acc.  of  sipho,  a  siplion,  bent  pipe 
for  drawing  off  liquids.  —  Gk.  ai<pwvj  a  small 
pipe  or  reed. 

Sippet;  see  Sup. 

Sir,  Sire  ;  see  Senate. 

Siren.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L,.sire7t.^Gk. 
a  nymph  who  enticed  sea-men  to  destruc¬ 
tion  by  her  magic  song;  allied  to  avpiy^,  a 
pipe  ;  see  Syringe. 

Sirloin,  bad  spelling  of  Surloin,  q.  v. 

Sirname,  bad  spelling  of  Surname,  q.v. 

Sirocco ;  see  Saracen. 

Sirrah  ;  see  Senate. 

Sir-reverence.  (L.)  Put  for  save- 
reve7'e7ice,  a  translation  of  L.  salud  reuer- 
e7itid,  i.  e.  reverence  to  you  being  preserved, 
or,  by  your  leave.  —  L.  salud,  abl.  fern, 
of  saluus,  safe;  and  reue7'e7itid,  abl.  of 
7'eue7'e7ttia. 

Sirup ;  see  Sherbet. 

Siskin,  a  song-bird.  (Dan.)  Dan.  sisgeTt, 
a  siskin  ;  Swed.  siska.  It  means  ‘  chirper  ;  * 
cf.  Swed.  dial,  sisa,  to  make  a  noise  like  a 
wood-grouse,  Du.  sisse7t,  to  hiss. 

Sister.  (Scand.)  A  Scand.  form. —  Icel. 
systii',  Swed.  syster,  Dan.  sbster.  -f-  A.  S. 
sweoslor;  Du.  zuster  \  Goth,  swistar;  G. 
schwester.  Further  allied  to  L.  soror  (for 
sosor  *)  ;  Skt.  svasxi.  Der.  coushi,  q.  v. 

Sit.  (E.)  A.  S.  sittaTi,  pt.  t.  S(St,  pp. 
seteTi.  +  Du.  zitte7i ;  Icel.  sitja  ;  Dan.  sidde ; 
Swed.  sitta  ;  Goth.  sitta7t ;  G.  sitzeTi.  -l-L. 
sedere ;  Gk.  e^ojiai,  I  sit ;  Skt.  sad.  See 
Sedentary.  (-^SAD.) 

beset.  (E.)  A.  S.  bisettaTi,  to  surround. 
—  A.S.  bi,  by,  around;  settaTi,  to  set;  see 
set  (below). 

saddle ;  see  Saddle  (in  separate 
article). 

seat,  sb.  (.Scand.)  Icel.  sceti,  a  seat ; 
Swed.  sate  ;  Dan.  scede.  —  Icel.  sat,  pt.  t.  of 
sitja,  to  sit  (above).  Der.  seat,  vb. 

seize,  to  grasp.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  M.  E. 
seyse7i,  saise7i,  a  law  term,  to  put  one  in 
seism  or  possession  of  a  thing,  also,  to  take 
possession  ;  hence,  to  seize,  take.  —  O.  F. 
saism,  seism,  to  put  in  possession  of,  to 
take  possession.  —  O.  H.  G.  sazza7i,  sezzan, 
to  set,  put,  place,  hence,  to  put  in  posses¬ 
sion  of ;  the  same  as  G.  setze7i,  to  set.  See 
set  (below).  Der.  seis-m,  O.  F.  seisme, 
saisme,  from  the  verb  saisir. 

set.  (E.)  A.  S.  settaii,  to  set,  make  to 
sit ;  causal  of  sittaTi,  to  sit  (derived  from 
the  pt.  t.  j(^/).-f-Icel.  setja\  Dan.  scstte ; 
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Swed.  satte ;  G.  setzen ;  Du.  zetten ;  Goth. 
satjan  ;  all  causal  forms. 

settee,  a  seat  with  a  long  back  ;  ap^- 
rently  an  arbitrary  variation  of  settle^  sb., 
which  see  below. 

settle  (i),  a  long  bench  with  a  high 
back.  (E.)  A.  S.  setl,  a  seat.+Goth.  sitls\ 

G.  sessel\  L.  sella  (for  sed-la*).  See  sell 

(2),  under  Sedentary. 

settle  (2),  to  fix,  adjust.  (E.)  Two 
distinct  words  have  been  confused.  1.  A.o. 
setlan,  to  fix ;  lit.  to  take  a  seat,  settle 
down  as  in  a  seat,  from  A.  S.  setl<t  a  seat , 
see  above.  2.  In  the  phrase  ‘to  settle  a 
dispute  *  it  is  a  totally  different  word,  and 
put  for  M.E.  saktlen,  to  reconcile,  A.  o. 
sahtliany  to  reconcile.  — A.  S.  saht^  recon¬ 
ciliation.  -  A.  S.  sacan,  to  contend,  strive, 
dispute  ;  whence  also  E.  Sake,  q.  v.  ^ 

Site.  (F.-L.)  F.  site,  sit.^}^.  sttum, 
acc.  of  sittis,  a  site,  place.  —  L.  situs,  pp.  o 
sinere,  to  let,  suffer,  permit  ;  the  orig. 
sense  seems  to  have  been  to  place.  Hence 

Position,  q.  V. 

situate.  (L.)  Low  L.  situatus,  pp.  01 

situare,  to  place.  — L.  crude  form  o 

situs,  a  place.  Per.  situut-ion. 

Sith,  since.  (E.)  Short  for  M.E.  sithen  ; 

Six.  (E.)  A.  S.  six.  +  Icel.,  Dan.,  and 
Swed.  sex ;  G.  seeks  ;  Goth,  saihs  ;  Russ. 
sheste  ;  W.  chweeh  ;  Gael,  and  Irish  ;  L 
sex ;  Gk.  ;  Lith.  szeszi ;  Pers.  shash  ;  Skt 
shash.  Per.  six-th,  M.  E.  sixte,  A.  S. six-ta\ 
six-ty,  A.  S.  sixtig.  See  Sexagenarian. 

senary,  belonging  to  six.  (L.)  L. 
seucLvius,  adj.,  from  seni,  six  apiece  j  put 
for  *.  —  L.  sex,  six  (above). 

Sizar ;  see  Sedentary. 

Size  (i)  and  (2)  ;  see  Sedentary. 
Skain,  Skene,  Skein,  a  dagger,  knife. 
(Irish.)  Irish  and  Gael,  sgian,  a  knife  ; 
W.  ysgien,  a  cutting  instrument.  Cf.  W. 
ysgi,  a  cutting  off.  (V  SKI,  to  cut.)  Per. 
skains-mate  (Shak.)  ;  unless  it  be  from 

Skate  (i),  a  large  flat  fish.  (Scand.-L.) 
M.E.  scate.^\ei^.  skata\  Norw.  skata.-^ 
L.  squcLtus,  a  skate.  Cf.  Irish  sgat,  a  skate. 

Skate  (2),  Scate,  a  frame  with  a  steel 
blade,  for  sliding  on  ice.  (Du.)  Properly 
skates  ;  the  s  being  dropped  because  skates 
looked  like  a  pi.  form.  Formerly  called 
scatches  (another  form  of  skateses ,  pi.)*  ■"  Du. 
schaatsen,  skates,  a  pi.  form,  from  a  sing. 
schaats,  whence  schaatsjyder,  a  skate-rider, 
skater.  It  appears  to  be  allied  to  Low  G. 


schake,  a  shank,  leg,  cognate  with  E. 
Shank.  Thus  scatches  or  skates  are 
‘  shanks,’  contrivances  for  lengthening  the 
stride ;  cf.  F.  echasse,  a  stilt,  also  from  Du. 

schaats.  . 

Skein,  Skain,  a  knot  (or  quantity)  of 

thread  or  silk.  (C.)  M*  E.  skeyne,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  yarn.  —  Irish  sgaififie,  a  fissure,  flaw, 
also  a  skein  or  clue  of  thread  ;  Gael,  sgein- 
nidh,  flax,  thread,  p.  Apparently  as  much  as 
is  contained  in  a  single  piece,  from  meak 
to  break.  -  Irish  sgainim,  I  cleave  ;  Gael. 
sgain,  to  rend  apart.  Per.  (probably) 
skains-mates,  companions  (Shak.),  as  if  as¬ 
sociated  in  winding  yarn.  ^ 

Skeleton.  (Gk.)  Gk.  (XK^Xerov,  a  dried 
body;  neut.  oi  (TK€X€t6s,  dried.  — Gk.  cr/reA- 
\€LV,  to  dry,  parch. 

Skeptic ;  see  Sceptic. 

Sketch.  (Du.  —  Ital.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  -Du. 
schets,  a  draught,  sketch.  —  Ital.  schizzo,  a 
first  rough  draught. —  L.  schediuui,  a  thing 
made  hastily;  from  schedius,  adj.,  hastily 
made.  —  Gk.  (rx^Sio?,  sudden ;  allied  to 
(XX^bov,  near ;  from  the  base  crx€-,  to  hold. 
Allied  to  Scheme. 

Skew.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  skewen,  verb, 
to  turn  aside.  —  O.  Du.  sekuweu,  schowwefi, 
to  avoid,  shun;  Low.  G.  schuweu,  schoueu, 
to  avoid. -pO.  H.  G.  sciuhen,  G.  scheueti,  to 
avoid  ;  from  scheu,  adj.,  shy.  Thus  to  skew 
is  to  turn  aside,  like  a  shying  horse,  and  is 
derived  from  the  adj.  appearing  in  E.  shy. 
See  Shy.  Per.  askew,  i.  e.  on  the  skew. 

skewbald,  piebald.  (O.  Low  G.  a^id 
C. )  Marked  in  a  skew  or  irregular  manner  ; 
see  Bald.  Cf.  pie-bald. 

Skewer  ;  see  Shiver  (2). 

Skid  ;  see  Shed  (i). 

Skiff ;  see  Shape.  ,  v  ivr  -rr 

Skill,  discernment,  tact.  (Scand.)^  M.E. 
skil,  often  in  the  sense  of ‘reason.’ -  Icel. 
skil,  a  distinction  ;  cf.  skilja,  to  part,  sepa¬ 
rate,  distinguish  ;  Dan.  skiel,  Swed.  skdl, 
reason  ;  Dan.  skille.,  Swed.  skilja,  to  sepa¬ 
rate.  Allied  to  Lith.  skelti,  to  cleave; 
Swed.  skala,  to  peel.  (V  SKAL  = 
V’SKAR,  to  cut.)  Per.  skill,  verb,  as  m 
phr.  ‘  it  skills  not,’  i.  e.  makes  no  difference , 
from  Icel.  skilja,  often  used  impersonally, 

with  the  sense  ‘  it  differs.’ 

scald  (2),  scabby.  (Scand.)  Yorscalled, 
i.e.  afflicted  with  the  scall;  see  scall 

(below).  -1- 

seal©  (i),  a  shell,  a  flake.  (E.)  M.  E. 

scale.  A.  S.  sceale,  scale,  a  shell,  husk, 
scale. "^Dan.  and  Swed,  skal,  a  shell,  pod  ^ 
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G.  schale,  shell,  husk  (whence  O.  F.  escaU^ 

F.  ecale,  with  which  the  E.  word  may  have 
been  confused),  (-y/  SKAL  =  V  SKAR.) 

ScaJe  (2),  a  bowl  or  dish  oT  a  balance. 
(E.)  Formerly  also  scale.  A.  S.  scale,  a 
scale  of  a  balance. -ficel.  skdl,  Dan.  skaal, 
Swed.  skdl,  bowl ;  Du.  schaal,  scale,  bowl ; 

G.  schale,  cup,  dish,  bowl  ;  allied  to 
scale  (i). 

scall,  scab  on  the  skin.  (Scand.)  From 
Icel.  skalli,  a  bald  head ;  orig.  a  peeled 
head.  Cf.  Swed.  skallig,  bald,  from  skala, 
to  peel.  Allied  to  Swed.  skal,  a  husk  ;  see 
scale  (i).  Der.  scald  (2)  =  s called, 
afflicted  with  scall. 

scallop,  scollop,  a  kind  of  shell-fish. 
(F.  —  Teut.)  M.  E.  skalop.  —  O.  F.  escalope, 
a  shell.  — O.  Du.  schelpe  (Du.  schelp'),  a 
shell,  especially  a  scallop-shell. +G.  schelfe, 
a  husk.  Allied  to  scale  (i),  shell,  &c. 
Der.  scallop,  verb,  to  cut  an  edge  into 
scallop-like  curves. 

scalp.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  scalp. 

Du.  schelpe,  a  shell  (hence,  skull).  See 
above.  Cf.  O.  Swed.  skalp,  a  sheath  ;  also 
O.  Ital.  scalpo,  the  scalp,  a  word  borrowed 
from  Teutonic. 

scull  (i),  skull,  the  cranium.  (Scand.) 
M.  E.  skulle,  scolle.  Named  from  its  bowl¬ 
like  shape.  —  Icel.  skdl,  Dan.  skaal,  Swed. 
skdl,  bowl,  basin;  see  scale  (2). 

scull  (2),  a  small  light  oar.  (Scand.) 
Named  from  the  slightly  hollowed  blades, 
like  the  dish  of  a  balance.  —  Icel.  skdl,  a 
hollow ;  Swed.  skdlig,  concave.  See  scull 
(1).  Der.  scull,  verb,  to  use  sculls. 

shale,  a  slaty  rock.  (G.)  G.  schale,  a 
shell,  peel,  scale  ;  whence  schal-gebu'ge,  a 
mountain  formed  of  thin  strata.  Cognate 
with  E.  scale  (i). 

shell.  (E.)  M.  E.  sb.  A.S.scell, 
scyll.-\‘T)\i.  schel',  Icel.  skel ;  Goth,  skalja, 
a  tile.  The  sense  is  ‘  thin  flake  ;  ’  cf.  Swed. 
skala,  to  peel.  Der.  shell,  verb. 

skull  ;  see  scull  (i)  above. 

Skillet  ;  see  Scuttle  (i). 

Skim ;  see  Scum. 

Skin.  (Scand.)  Icel.  skinn,  Swed.  skinn, 
Dan.  skind,  skin.  Cf.  G.  schinden,  to  skin, 
flay ;  also  W.  cen,  skin,  ysgen,  dandriff. 

Skink  ;  see  Shake. 

Skip.  (C.)  M. 'E.  sh'ppen.""  Irish,  sgiob, 
to  snatch  ;  Gael,  sgiab,  to  move  suddenly, 
twitch  ;  W.  ysgipio,  to  snatch  away,  ysgip, 
a  quick  snatch,  twitch,  cipio,  to  snatch,  cip, 
a  quick  pull.  Cf.  Skt.  kship,  to  throw, 
move  quickly,  kshipra,  adj.,  quick. 


SLABBER. 

Skipper ;  see  Shape. 

Skirmish.  (F.  -  O.  H.  G.)  Also  spelt 
scrimmage.  M.  E.  sca}'??iishe.  —  O.  F.  es~ 
carmouche,  *  a.  skirmish,  bickering;’  Cot. 
—  O.  H.  G.  skerma7i,  to  defend,  fight,  also 
s-^thscir7na7i.  -  O.  H.  G.  scir7?i  (G.  schir7?i), 
a  shield,  screen,  shelter,  guard,  defence. 
To  ski7'77iish  is,  properly,  to  fight  behind 
cover,  hence  to  advance  to  fight  under 
shelter,  p.  The  change  of  vowel  from  the 
O.  F.  a  to  E.  i  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  previously  borrowed  the  M.  E.  word 
skir77ie7t,  to  skirmish,  from  the  O.  F. 
eske7'7?iir  (later  escfdmer^,  to  fence,  fight; 
this  is  from  O.  H.  G.  sci7'7?ia7t,  as  above. 

scaramouch,  a  buffoon.  (F.-Ital.- 
O.  H.  G.)  From  Scara77ioche,  a  famous 
Italian  zany  who  acted  in  England  in  1673 
(Blount).  Also  Sca7'a77iouche,  which 

was  the  F.  spelling;  but  his  real  name  was 
Scara77iuccia,  of  which  the  lit.  sense  is  '  a 
skirmish,’  being  the  same  word  as  the 
O.  F.  escar77iouche  (above). 

Skirt;  see  Shear. 

Skittish,  Skittles ;  see  Shoot. 

Skulk;  see  Scowl.  ' 

Skunk,  a  quadruped.  (N.  American 
Indian.)  Said  to  be  from  the  Abenaki 
segaTtku,  a  skunk  ;  this  is  a  dialect  of 
Algonquin  (Lower  Canada). 

Sky.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  skye,  a  cloud.  — 
Icel.  sky,  a  cloud  ;  Dan.  Swed.  sky,  a  cloud. 
Allied  to  A.  S.  sciia,  shade ;  Skt.  sku,  to 
cover.  (^  SKU.) 

Slab  (i),  a  thin  slip  of  timber  or  stone. 
(Scand.)  M.  E.  slab.  Put  for  slap  * ;  allied 
to  prov.  E.  slape,  slippery.  —  Icel.  sleppa 
(pt.  t.  slapp),  to  slip ;  Norweg.  skip,  adj., 
slippery^,  skip,  sb.,  a  smooth  piece  of  timber 
for  dragging  anything  over,  esp.  used  of 
pieces  of  timber  used  for  the  foundation  of 
a  road,  the  same  as  North.  E.  slab,  ‘  the 
outside  plank  of  a  piece  of  timber,  when 
sawn  into  boards,’  Ray.  Such  a^slcib  could 
be  used  for  roads,  being  smooth  on  one 
(the  upper)  side.  p.  Hence  we  explain 
sleeper  (for  rails),  as  foiming  a  slape  or 
smooth  foundation  ;  cf.  Norfolk  slaper, 
sleeper,  the  trunk  of  a  tree  cut  short,  M.  E. 
skpir,  slippery.  Cf.  also  O.  Du.  slippen, 
(i)  to  slip,  (2)  to  slit.  See  Slip. 

Slab  (2),  slimy.  (C.)  The  same  as  prov. 
E.  slabby,  sloppy,  dirty.  —  Irish  slab,  slaib, 
Gael,  slaib,  mire,  mud.  Cf.  IceL  skpja, 
slime.  See  Slop. 

Slabber,  to  slaver.  (O.  Low  G.)  Fre¬ 
quentative  of  O.  Du.  slalben,  to  slaver,  to 
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SLACK. 

lap,  sup,  or  lick  up ;  Low  G.  slabhern, 
slubbern^  to  slabber,  lap,  slip,  frequent,  of 
slabbeu,  to  lap.-|“G.  schlcibbcf'fi,  schlabbcfi, 
to  lap,  to  slabber.  Cf.  prov.  E.  slap^  to 
lick  up  food,  eat  quickly. 

slaver,  to  slabber.  (Scand.)  Icel. 
slafra,  to  slaver;  cognate  with  Low  G. 
slabbcTfi  (above).  Der.  sldVCTf  sb.,  fiom 
Icel.  slaf7'y  slefa,  slaver. 

slobber,  slubber,  to  do  carelessly,  to 
sully.  (Scand.)  L)an.  slubbre,  to  slabber  ; 
Swed.  dial,  slubbra,  to  slubber,  slobber,  be 
disorderly,  frequent,  of  Swed.  dial,  slubbciy 
to  mix  liquids  carelessly,  to  be  careless.  + 
Du.  slobberen^  to  sup  up ;  Low  G.  slub- 
bern,  to  lap,  sip. 

Slack.  (E.)  M.E.  slak,  A.  S.  sleac, 
slack,  slow.+lcel.  slakr\  Swed.  Dan.  slak'^ 
j  prov.  G.  schlak,  slack,  loose.  Orig.  sense 
I  ‘fluid;’  see  below. 

slag,  dross,  scoria.  (Swed.)  Swed.  slagg, 

I  dross  of  metal ;  so  called  from  flowing 
over  when  fused.  Cf.  Icel.  slagna,  to  flow 
over,  slag,  slagi,  wet,  damp,  water  pene¬ 
trating  walls.  It  is  a  weakened  form  of 
slack,  as  seen  by  G.  schlacke,  *  dross,  slacks, 
sediment,’  Fliigel ;  schlackern,  to  trickle, 
schlack,  slack,  drossy,  sloppy;  Low  G. 
slakke,  slag.  Orig.  sense  ‘  fluid ;  ’  cf.  Skt. 
STij,  to  let  loose,  let  flow,  effuse,  shed. 

;  slake,  to  slacken,  quench,  wet.  (E.) 

1  A.  S.  sleacian,  to  grow  slack ;  sleccan,  to 
i  grow  slack  (^hence,  to  make  slack,  slacken). 

•-  A.S.  sleac,  slack ;  see  Slack. + Icel. 
j  (pp.  slokinn),  to  slake  ;  Swed.  slacka,  to 
quench,  allay,  slake,  from  slak,  adj. 

Slam.  (Scand.)  ^oxw^tg.  sle7nba,  slemma, 
to  smack,  bang,  slam  a  door  ;  Swed.  dial. 

to  push  hastily;  IcQl.slamra,  to  slam. 
Cf.  Swed.  sla^nmer,  a  noise.  Allied  to  Slap. 
Slander;  see  Scan. 

Slang,  vulgar  language  ;  see  Sling. 
Slant,  to  slope.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  skfiten, 
to  slope,  glide.  — Swed.  dial,  slenta,  sldnta, 
causal  of  slinta  (pt.  t.  slant),  to  slide,  slip 
with  the  foot ;  Swed.  slinta,  to  slip,  glance 
aside.  The  E.  adj.  slant,  sloping,  answ^ers 
to  Swed.  dial,  slant,  slippery.  Allied  to 
Slide  ;  and  cf.  Slink, 
aslant,  i.  e.  on  the  slant. 

Slap.  (E.  ?)  M.  E.  slappe,  a  smart  blow ; 
prob.  an  imitative  word ;  allied  to  Slam. 
-pLow  G.  slapp,  sound  of  a  blow,  a  slap  ; 
G.  schlapp,  interj.,  slap  !  schlappe,  sb.,  a 
slap,  schlappen,  to  slap.  Der.  slap-bang, 
violently. 

Slash,  Slate  ;  see  Slit. 


SLEAVE. 

Slattern,  an  untidy  woman.  (Scand.) 
From  prov.  E.  slatter,  to  waste,  to  be  un¬ 
tidy,  to  throw  about ;  frequent,  of  slat,  to 
dash  or  throw  about. —  Icel.  sletta,  to  slap, 
dab,  dash  liquids  about;  Norweg.  sletta,  to 
fling  about,  jerk ;  Icel.  sletta,  sb.,  a  dab, 
spot  of  ink.  Allied  to  Norweg.  slett,^  a 
blow ;  A.  S.  gesleht,  a  smiting,  from  sledn, 
to  smite  ;  it  is  therefore  allied  to  Slay. 

^  Slut  is  quite  distinct. 

sleet.  (Scand.)  M.E.  sleet.  —  Norw. 
sletta,  sleet ;  so  named  from  dashing  in 
one’s  face. —  Norweg.  sletta,  to  fling,  Icel. 
sletta,  to  slap,  dab;  see  above.  Cf.  York¬ 
shire  slat,  a  spot,  slattery,  wet. 

Slaughter;  see  Slay  (i). 

Slave.  (F.-G.- Slavonic.)  F.  esclave. 
-G.  sklave,  M.  H.  G.  slave,  a  slave. -G. 
Slave,  a  Slavonian  captive,  a  slave.  In 
Slavonic,  the  name  Slave  meant  ‘  glorious ; 
from  Russ,  slava,  glory,  which  is  cognate 
with  E.  glory.  (V  KRU.)  Der.  enslave. 
Slaver;  see  Slabber. 

Slay  (i),  to  kill.  (E.)  Orig.  to  smite. 
M.E.  sleen.^K.^.  sledn  (contracted  form 
of  slahan),  to  smite,  pt.  t.  sloh,  pp.  slegen.’^ 
Du.  slaan\  Icel.  sld\  Dan.  slaae\  Swed. 
sld\  Goth,  slahan  \  G.  schlagen.  (Teut. 
base  SLAH.) 

slaughter,  sb.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  slaghter. 
—  Icel.  sldtr,  slaughter,  whence  sldtra,  to 
slaughter  cattle.  The  A.  S.  form  is  sleaht, 
whence  M.E.  slaught.’\-T>\i.  Dan.  slagt,  G. 
schlacht ;  from  the  base  of  Slay  (above). 

slay  (2),  sley,  a  weaver’s  reed.  (E.) 
A.  S.  sice,  also  slahce ;  so  called  from  strik¬ 
ing  the  web  together. —  A.  S.  sledn  slah¬ 
an),  to  strike;  see  Slay  (i). 

sledge-hammer.  (E.)  A  reduplicated 
form ;  a  sledge  means  ^  a  hammer.’  —  A.  S. 
slecge,  a  heavy  hammer,  smiter.  —  A.  S. 
sleg-en,  pp.  of  sledn,  to  smite. -}-Du.  slegge, 
i-Z^^/Swed.  sldgga,  Icel.  sleggja,  a  sledge  or 
heavy  hammer. 

sleight,  dexterity.  (Scand.)  Put  for 
sleight h  ;  M.E.  sleighthe.  —  Icel.  slcsg^,  sly¬ 
ness,  cunning.  —  Icel.  slcegr,  sly.  So  also 
Swed.  sldgd,  dexterity,  from  slog,  dexterous. 

sly,  cunning.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  she.  — 
Icel.  slcegr,  s\y,  cunning;  Swed.  slug',  Dan. 
slug,  slu ;  G.  schlau.  We  also  find  Swed. 
slog,  dexterous,  Icel.  slcegr,  kicking  (as  a 
horse).  Allied  to  Slay ;  cf.  G.  vei'schlagen, 
cunning,  crafty,  sly.  Orig.  '  dexterous  with 
the  hammer.’  See  also  Slattern,  Sleet. 
Slay  (2)  ;  see  under  Slay  (i). 

Sleave,  Sleave-silk,  soft  floss  silk. 
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^  SLED.' 


SLIP. 


(Scand.)  'Ravelled  shave'  i. e.  tangled 
loose  silk. —  Dan.  a  loose  knot,  Swed. 

slejf,  a  knot  of  ribbon. -j" Low  G.  slope,  slepe^ 
a  slip-knot,  ivomslepe^i,  to  slip*;  G.schleife, 
a  loop,  slip-knot,  from  schleifeyi,  to  slip. 
Allied  to  Slip.  Cf.  G.  schlaff.  Low  G. 
slapp,  loose,  slack. 

Sled,  Sleigh,  Sledge  ;  see  Slide. 

Sledge-hammer;  see  Slay  (i). 

Sleek,  Slick,  smooth,  glossy.  (Scand.) 
M.  E.  slyk,  slike.  —  Icel.  slik}',  sleek,  smooth. 
Allied  to  Du.  slijk,  G.  schlick,  grease  ;  from 
the  Low  G.  strong  verb  slike^t  (pt.  t.  sleek, 
pp.  sleken)  =  G.  schleicheyi  (pt.  t.  slick),  to 
slink,  crawl,  move  as  if  through  mire ;  see 
Slink.  Grig,  sense  'greasy,’  like  soft  mud. 

Sleep,  vb.  (E.)  A.  S.  slcepan,  slSpa^i, 
pt.  t.  slep.  +  Du.  slapen  ;  Goth,  slepan  ;  G. 
schlafe7t,  to  sleep.  The  sb.  is  A.  S.  sl^p, 
Du.  slaap,  Goth,  sleps,  G.  schlaf,  O.  H.  G. 
sldf,  orig.  '  drowsiness  ;  ’  allied  to  Low  G. 
slapp,  G.  schlaff,  lax,  loose,  flabby,  unbent, 
relaxed  (as  in  sleep) ;  also  to  Icel.  slepp7', 
slippery,  and  to  E.  Slip.  Cf.  E.  sleepy, 
i.  e.  inactive. 

Sleeper,  a  block  of  wood  imder  rails ; 
see  Slab  (i). 

Sleet  ;  see  Slattern. 

Sleeve.  (E.)  A.  S.  slefe,  sUf,  a  sleeve ; 
also  spelt  slyfe,  slyf.->^0,  Du.  sloove,  a  veil, 
cover  ;  G.  schlaiibe,  husk,  shell,  allied  to 
M.  H.  G.  slotife7t,  to  let  slip,  cover,  causal 
of  M.  H.  G.  sliefe7i,  O.  H.  G.  slifa7i,  to  slip. 
Cf.  Goth.  slmpa7i  (pt.  t.  slaup,  pp.  slupa7is), 
to  slip,  creep  into.  Certainly  allied  to  slip, 
from  the  sHppmg  of  the  sleeve  on  and  off, 
in  dressing  and  undressing.  See  Slip,  and 
Slop  (2). 

Sleigh ;  see  Slide. 

Sleight ;  see  Slay  (i). 

Slender;  see  Slide. 

Slice  ;  see  Slit. 

Slick;  see  Sleek. 

Slide,  vb.  (E.)  A.  S.  sUda7i,  pt.  t.  sldd, 
pp.  slide7i.  Cf.  also  A.  S.  slido7',  slippery,  G. 
schlitteTi,  a  sledge.  Also  Irish  and  Gael. 
slaod,  to  slide,  Lith.  slidits,  slippery.  Sli-de 
and  sli~p  are  from  the  same  root ;  cf.  Skt. 
stI,  to  how,  sxiti,  gliding,  {ys/  S  AR.) 

sled,  a  sledge.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  slede.  — 
Icel.  V)2LXi.  slcede,  Swed.  a  sledge, 
-f-  Du.  slede,  G.  schlitte7i,  a  sledge.  From 
the  verb  to  slide  (above). 

sledge.  (Scand.)  This  is  a  corrupt 
form ;  apparently  put  for  sleds,  pi.  of  sled. 

sleigh.  (Scand.)  An  ill-spelt  word ; 
there  is  no  final  guttural.  —  Norweg.  she. 


short  for  slede,  a  sledge ;  so  also  Du. 
sleekoets,  put  for  shdekoets,  lit.  '  a  sledge- 
coach.’ 

slender,  thin,  feeble.  (O.LowG.)  M.E. 
sh7idre.  —  O.  Du.  sliTtder,  slender,  thin  ;  as 
sb.,  a  water-snake,  named  from  its  gliding 
or  trailing.  —  O.  Du.  sli7tde7'e7t,  also  slid- 
de7'e7z,  to  drag,  train  along,  trail ;  Low  G. 
sli7ide7'7i,  to  slide  on  the  ice  (whence  Low  G. 
sh7ider,  a  trailing  gown).  Nasalised  forms 
from  the  verb  to  slide. 

Slight,  adj.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  slight, 
orig.  sense  even  or  flat,  as  of  a  thing  beaten 
flat;  then  plain,  smooth,  simple,  trivial, 
&c.  —  O.  Du.  slicht,  even,  plain,  slecht, 
slight,  simple,  vile ;  cf.  slichte7i,  ‘  to  slight, 
to  make  even  or  plaine,’  Hexham,  -f-  O. 
Low  G.  slight,  even,  simple,  bad  ;  Icel. 
sUttr,  flat,  smooth,  trivial ;  Dan.  sht,  level, 
bad ;  Swed.  slat,  smooth,  worthless,  slight ; 
Goth,  slaihts,  smooth  ;  G.  schlicht,  smooth, 
plain,  homely.  Orig.  ‘  beaten  flat,’  or  ‘  beaten’ 
(i.e.  worsted,  weak).  Allied  to  Slay  (i). 

Slim.  tDu.)  Orig.  sense  ‘sloping;’ 
thence  weak,  poor, thin,  bad,  slight;  prov.E. 
sli77i,  crafty. —  O.  Du.  sli77t,  awry,  crafty. -f- 
Dan.  Swed.  sh77i,  worthless ;  Icel.  sIcb7717', 
vile  ;  G.  schli77i77i,  bad,  cunning.  Cf.  prov. 
E.  sla77i,  the  slope  of  a  hill,  tall  and  lean. 
Prob.  from  the  same  root  as  slip,  slide, 
sh7tder. 

Slime.  (E.)  A.  S.  slwi.  -f-  Du.  slij77i ; 
Icel.  sli77t ;  Swed.  sh77i ;  Dan.  slihTi ;  G. 
schlei77i ;  Russ,  slhia,  saliva,  slize,  slime. 
Cf.  L.  saliiia,  Gk.  aiaXov,  spittle. 

Sling,  vb.  (E.)  A.  S.  sli7iga7t,  pt.  t. 
sla7ig,  pp.  slu7tge7i.’i^\Qd\..  sly7igva,  slmgva  ; 
G.  scliihigeTt,  to  wind,  twist,  sling.  Der. 
slhig,  sb. 

slang,  \Tilgar  language.  (Scand.)  Nor¬ 
weg.  sh7ig,  a  slinging,  a  device,  a  burthen 
of  a  song,  sh7igja,  to  sling,  sh7igja  kjefte7i, 
to  slang,  abuse  (lit.  ‘  to  sling  the  jaw  ’), 
sh7igje7ia77i7t,  a  slang -name,  sh7igjeord,  a 
slang  word,  insulting  word.  All  from 
sh7igja,  to  sling,  causal  form  from  the  Icel. 
sla7ig,  pt.  t.  of  sly7igva  (above). 

Slink.  (E.)  A.  S.  sli7ica7t,  to  creep ; 
nasalised  form  of  A.S.  sUca7i^  (not  found), 
which  is  cognate  with  Low  G.  slikeTt,  to 
creep  (pt.  t.  sleek,  pp.  shke7i),  and  G. 
schhiche7t,  to  creep  (pt.  t.  schlich).  -f*  Lith. 
slhikti,  to  creep.  Allied  to  Sleek ;  also 
to  sli-p,  sli-de,  sli-7tg. 

Slip.  (E.)  A  weak  verb ;  due  to  A.  S. 
slipa7t,  pt.  t.  sldp,  pp.  slipe7i,  to  slip,  glide. 
^Ye  also  find  A.S.  sh6pa7t,  shipa7i,  pt.  t. 


SLIT. 
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SLOUCH. 


sledp,  pp.  sIopen.^'Dxx.  slippcn^  Icel.  sleppct^ 
Swed.  slippa^  G.  schhcfen,  all  weak  verbs , 
also  Icel.  sleppcL  (pt.  t.  slctpp),  Dan.  slippc, 
strong  verbs ;  also  Goth,  sliupati^  pt.  t. 
slaiip,  pp.  shipans^  to  slip  or  creep  into. 
All  from  VSARP,  to  glide;  see  Serpent. 
Der.  slipp-er,  a  loose  shoe  easily  slipped 
on ;  slippC7'-y ^  from  A.  S.  slipory  slippery, 
with  added  -7.  And  see  sleeve. 

slop  (1),  a  puddle.  (E.)  M.  E.  sloppe^ 
a  pool.  -  A.  S.  sloppe,  slyppe,  the  sloppy 
droppings  of  a  cow,  as  in  ctt-sloppe  (cow¬ 
slip)  ;  also  A.  S.  slype,  a  viscid  substance. 
Orig.  sense  ‘a  slippery  place;’  cf.  Icel. 
slop,  slimy  offal  of  fish,  slepja,  slime,  Irish 
slaib,  mire.  See  further  below. 

slop  (2),  a  loose  garment.  (Scand.) 
M.  E.  sloppe.  —  Icel.  sloppr,  a  slop,  long 
loose  gown.  —  Icel.  slupp-.  stem  of  pt.  t.  pi. 
of  sleppa,  to  slip.  So  named  from  its  trailing 
on  the  ground.  So  also  Dan.  sIceB,  a  train, 
from  slcebe,  to  trail ;  G.  schleppe,  train, 
schleppen,  to  trail.  Compare  Sleeve. 

slope,  an  incline.  (E. )  M.  E.  slope', 
a-slope,  on  the  slope,  ready  to  slip.  —  A.  S. 
slap,  pt.  t.  of  sUpan,  to  slip.^  Cf.  prov.  E. 
slape,  slippery,  from  Icel.  sleipr,  slippery. 

sloven.  (Dn.)  O.Du.  slof,  sloef  a  sloven ; 
with  E.  adj.  suffix  -en  (as  in  wood-en) ;  Du. 
slof,  careless;  slof  sb.,  neglect,  an  old 
slipper.  The  base  is  Low  G.  ship-,  as  seen 
in  Goth,  slup-ans,  pp.  of  sliupan,  to  slip. 
Cf.  Irish  slapach,  slovenly. 

Slit.  (E.)  M.  E.  slit  ten,  weak  verb  ; 
from  sliten,  strong  verb.  —  A.  S.  slitan,  to 
slit,  rend;  pt.  t.  slat,  pp.  sliten.  +  Icel. 
slita,  Swed.  slita,  Dan.  slide,  to  rend  ;  Du. 
slijten,  to  wear  out ;  O.  H.  G.  slizan,  G. 
schleisseit,  to  slit,  schlitzen,  to  slice.  Cf. 
Skt.  sxidh,  to  injure. 

eclat.  (F.  -  O.  H.  G.)  F.  eclaf  splen¬ 
dour  ;  lit,  ‘a  bursting  forth.’  — F.  eclater,  to 
burst  forth  ;  O.  F.  desclater,  to  burst.  - 
O.  H.  G.  schleizan,  variant  of  schlizan, 
slizan,  to  slit,  burst  (above). 

slash.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  M.  E.  slashen. 
We  also  find  slish.  -  O.  F.  esclecher,  escli- 
scher,  esclescher,  to  dismember,  sever,  dis¬ 
unite;  esclesche,  a  severing  (Roquefort).— 
O.  H.  G.  slizan,  schliza7t,  to  split,  rend, 
destroy  (above). 

slate.  (F.  -  O.  LI.  G.)  M.  E.  slat,  sclat. 
—  O.  F.  esclat,  a  splinter,  slice  of  wood,  &c. 
(hence  a  thin  slice  of  slate).  —  O.  F.  esclater, 
to  split,  burst,  shiver;  see  eclat  (above). 

slice,  sb.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  M.  E.  slice, 
sclice.  -  O.  F.  esclice,  a  splinter,  shiver,  piece 


of  split  wood.  —  O.  F.  esclicer,  to  slit.  — 

O.  H.  G.  sclizan,  slizan,  to  slit ;  see  Slit. 
Der.  slice,  verb. 

Sliver,  a  splinter,  twig.  (E.)  M.  E. 
shvev,  dimin.  of  prov.  E.  slive,  a  slice,  chip ; 
from  M.  E.  sliuen  (sliven),  to  cleave.  — 

A.  S.  slifan,  to  cleave,  pt.  t.  sldf  Clearly 
a  parallel  form  to  A.  S.  slitan,  pt.  t.  slat', 

see  Slit.  , 

Sloe.  (E.)  M.  E.  slo.  A.  S.  sld,  pi.  slan. 
-f  Du.  slee,  O.  Du.  sleeu  ;  Dan.  slaaen ; 
Swed.j'/fl/^;  G. schlehe,  fi.schlehen',  O.H.G. 
slehd.  Lith.  slywa,  a  plum,  Russ,  sliva,  a 
plum.  f3.  Named  from  its  tartness ;  cf. 
O.  Du.  sleeuw,  sharp,  tart,  sleeuwigheydt 
der  Tanden,  a  setting  of  the  teeth  on  edge  ; 
the  same  word  as  Du.  sleeuw,  slow,  used 
in  another  relation.  See  Slow. 

Slogan,  war-cry.  (Gael.)  Gael,  sluagh- 
ghairin,  the  signal  for  battle,  lit.  ‘  cry  of 
the  host.’  -  Gael,  sluagh,  host,  army ;  gairm, 
outcry,  from  gairm,  to  cry  out. 

Sloop,  a  ship.  (Du.)  Du.  sloep,  O.  Du. 
sloepe,  a  sloop.  Etym.  doubtful ;  the  Du. 
sloep  appears  to  be  merely  borrowed  from 
O.  F.  chaloupe,  a  shallop ;  see  Shallop. 
If  so,  the  word  is  not  teutonic,  and  cannot 
be  connected  with  the  verb  to  slip  (as  Diez 
suggests). 

Slop  (i)  and  (2) ;  see  Slip. 

Slope;  see  Slip. 

Slot  (i),  a  bolt  of  a  door,  bar.  (O. 
Low  G.)  Du.  slot,  a  lock,  fastening.  -  Du. 
slot-,  stem  of  pp.  of  sluiten,  to  shut ;  so 
also  Low  G.  slot,  a  bar,  from  sluten,  to  shut. 
We  find  also  Swed.  shita,  G.  schliessen, 
O.  H.  G.  sliozan,  to  shut.  Allied  to  L. 
dander e,  \.o  see  Clause.  (.y^SKLU.) 

Slot  (2),  track  of  a  deer.  (Scand.)  Also 
spelt  sleuth ;  M.  E.  sleuth,  sloth.  -  Icel. 
Sid'S,  a  track  or  trail.  Allied  to  Sled  and 
Slide. 

Sloth ;  see  Slow. 

Slouch,  to  have  a  clownish  look  or  gait. 
(Scand.)  From  slouch,  sb.,  a  great  lubberly 
fellow  (Phillips).  -  Icel.  slSkr,  a  slouching 
fellow ;  allied  to  slaki',  slack.  Cf.  Swed. 
sloka,  to  droop,  slokig,  hanging,  slouching ; 
Dan.  slug'dret,  having  drooping  ears.  See 
Slack. 

slug,  to  be  inactive.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
sluggen,  vb.,  slugge,  adj.,  slothful.  —  Dan. 
slug,  weakened  form  of  sink,  appearing  in 
slug'dret,  slukdret,  having  drooping  ears; 
Norweg.  sloka,  to  slouch,  Swed.  sloka,  to 
droop.  Note  also  Low  G.  slukkern,  slak- 
I  kern,  to  be  loose,  slukk,  melancholy,  down- 
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cast.  All  allied  to  Slack.  Der.  slugg-ard^ 
with  F.  suffix  -ard  (  =  0.  H.  G.  -Jiartf  cog¬ 
nate  with  E.  hard), 

Slough  (i),  a  muddy  pool,  mire.  (C.) 
M.  E.  slogh,  slough.  A.  S.  sloh  (stem  slog-), 
a  slough.  —  Irish  sloe,  a  pit,  hollow,  allied 
to  slugpholl,  a  whirl-pool.  —  Irish  shigaim, 
I  swallow  up.  So  also  Gael,  sloe,  pit,  pool, 
slugan,  a  gulf ;  from  sluig,  to  swallow  up. 
Allied  to  Swed.  sluka,  G.  sehlueken,  to 
swallow. 

■  Slough  (2),  the  cast  skin  of  a  snake,  &c.; 
the  dead  part  which  separates  from  a  sore. 
(Scand.)  Pronounced  shif.  M.  E.  slouh, 
shighe,  slouie,  skin  of  a  snake.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  word  appears  in  Swed.  dialects 
as  slug  (Rietz),  which  is  prob.  allied  to  G. 
slaueh,  a  skin,  bag,  also  the  gullet,  and  so 
to  G.  sehlueken,  to  swallow ;  see  Slough  (i). 
^  There  is  also  a  Swed.  dial,  sluv,  a  cover¬ 
ing,  answering  to  Low  G.  sluwe,  a  husk, 
O.  Du.  sloove,  a  veil,  skin,  allied  to  E. 
Sleeve,  and  the  verb  Slip.  But  if  the 
connection  of  slough  with  G.  sehlaueh  be 
real,  these  words  are  wholly  unrelated.  (A 
difficult  word.) 

Sloven;  see  Slip. 

Slow.  (E.)  A.  S.  slaw,  slow.  +  Du. 
slee,  Icel.  sljor ;  Dan.  sl'dv,  Swed.  sld,  blunt, 
dull. 

sloth.  (E.)  Lit.  ^slovmess.’  A.  S. 
slcEW^,  sloth,  slowness.  —  A.  S.  slaw,  slow. 
Der.  slolh,  an  animal ;  sloth-ful. 

Slow- worm.  (E.)  In  popular  etymology, 
it  is  ‘a  slow  worm,’  but  the  true  sense  is 
'slay-worm,’  the  snake  that  strikes.  A.S. 
sld-wy7'7n ;  where  sld  (for  slaha  *)  means 
‘  striker,’  from  sledn,  to  strike.  This  is 
clearer  from  Swed.  sld  or  or77isld,  a  slow- 
worm,  where  or7n  =  Y..  'wor77i,  and  sld  is 
‘  striker,’  from  sld,  to  strike  ;  so  also  Norw. 
or77islo,  a  slow-worm,  also  called  slo,  from 
slaa,  to  strike.  ^  Distinct  from  A.S.  sledw, 
Swed.  sld,  slow ;  as  shewn  by  the  vowels. 

Slubber  ;  see  Slabber, 

Slug ;  see  Slouch. 

Sluice  ;  see  Clause. 

Slumber,  verb.  (E.)  The  b  is  excrescent. 
M.  E.  slu77ie7'en,  frequent,  of  M.  E.  slu77ie7i, 
to  slumber,  from  slu77ie,  sb.,  slumber.— 
A.  S.  slu7?ia,  sb.,  slumber.  +Du.  sluhneren ; 
Dan.  slu77ire,  frequent,  of  slu77i77ie,  to  slum¬ 
ber  ;  Swed.  slu77i7'a,  vb. ;  G.  sehlu77i77ier7t, 
vb.  Perhaps  allied  to  Lith.  s7iudis,  a 
slumberer,  Russ.  s7io-videtse,  a  dreamer. 

Slut.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  slutte.  —  Icel.  sldttr, 
a  heavy,  loglike  fellow ;  Swed.  dial,  sldta, 


a  slut,  sldter,  an  idler ;  Norw.  slott,  an 
idler,  Dan.  slatte,  a  slut. —  Icel.  slota,  to 
droop,  Norw.  sluta,  to  droop ;  allied  to 
Dan.  slat,  slatten,  loose,  flabby.  From 
slot-,  stem  of  pp.  of  Norw.  sletta  (strong 
verb),  to  dangle,  drift,  idle  about  (Aasen). 
p.  Further  allied  to  Du.  slodde,  a  slut,  and 
to  the  verb  to  slide.  Cf.  Irish  slaodawe,  a 
lazy  person,  from  slaod,  to  slide. 

Sly  ;  see  Slay  (i). 

Smack  (i),  taste.  (E.)  M.  E.  S77tak. 
A.  S.  S77uxe,  taste,  flavour ;  whence  S77ieega7i, 
to  taste.  +0.  Du.  smaeek,  Dan.  S77iag,  Swed. 
S77iak,  G.  geseh77iaek,  taste.  Der.  S7naek, 
verb,  to  taste. 

Smack  (2),  a  sounding  blow.  (E.  ?) 
Confused  with  the  word  above,  but  really 
distinct ;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.  Allied 
to  Swed.  S77iaeka,  to  smack,  Swed.  dial. 
S77iakka,  to  throw  down  noisily,  S77idkka,  to 
hit  smartly;  Du.  S77tak,  a  loud  noise,  G. 
sehi7iatzen,  to  smack,  fell  a  tree. 

smash.  (Scand.)  Swed.  dial,  smaske, 
to  kiss  with  a  sounding  smack;  S77iask,  a 
slight  report,  noise ;  S77iiska,  to  slap.  The 
form  s7naske  is  for  S77iakse  *,  as  in  Low  G. 
S77iaksen,  to  kiss  with  a  smack.  Extended 
from  the  base  SMAK,  with  addition  of 
see  above. 

Smack  (3),  a  fishing-boat.  (Du.)  O. 
Du.  S77iaeke,  Du.  S77iak,  a  smack,  hoy.-j- 
Dan.  S77iakke.  Generally  thought  to  stand 
for  S7iaek,  allied  to  snake  \  cf.  A.  S.  S7zaee, 
a  smack,  small  vessel ;  Icel.  snekkja,  a 
smack,  so  named  from  its  snake-like  motion 
in  the  water.  So  also  Dan.  S7iekke  (i)  a 
snail,  (2)  a  vessel  or  smack.  See  Snake, 
Sneak. 

Small.  (E.)  A.  S.  S77icel.  -f-  Du.  Dan. 
Swed.  S7nal,  narrow,  thin ;  Goth.  S7?ials, 
small;  G.  sehznal,  thin.  Allied  to  Icel. 
S77idr,  Dan.  S77iaa,  Swed.  S7nd,  small ;  cf. 
Gk.  (TfjLiKpos,  small ;  L.  77iaeer,  thin. 

smallage,  celery.  (E. ;  aztd  F.  —  L.) 
Put  for  S77iall  aehe ;  from  F.  aehe,  parsley  = 
L.  apiu77i,  parsley. 

Smalt;  see  Smelt  (i). 

Smaragdus ;  see  Emerald. 

Smart,  to  feel  pain.  (E.)  M.  E.  smerten. 
A.  S.  S77ie07'ta7i.  +Du.  S77iarten,  Dan.  S77ierte, 
Swed.  S77id7'ta,  G.  seh77ierze7t.  Also  allied 
to  L.  mordere,  to  bite  ;  Skt.  mxid,  to  rub, 
grind,  crush.  Der.  S77iart,  sb. ;  S77ia7't,  adj., 
painful,  also  pungent,  brisk,  lively. 

Smash ;  see  Smack  (2). 

Smattering, sb.  (Scand.)  Ill.Y.. smaterczi, 
to  make  a  noise;  hence,  to  prate,  talk 
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ignorantly.  — •  Swed.  smcittvcii  to  clatter, 
variant  of  Swed.  snattray  to  chatter.  + 
Dan.  snaddrCy  to  jabber,  G.  schnattertt,  to 
1  prate,  chatter,  p.  Further  allied  to 
i  snakke,  G.  schnackeUy  to  prate,  Swed.  snack, 

]  Dan.  snaky  G.  schnack,  talk,  twaddle. 

1  Allied  to  Smack  (2). 

Smear.  (E.)  A.  S.  smerien,  to  smear. 

,  —  A.  S.  snierUy  fat ;  sfnere,  fatness.  So 

also  Icel.  S7nyrjay  Dan.  s7noTey  Swed.  S7nbrjay 
'  G.  sch77iicreny  to  smear ;  from  Du.  S77icc7'y 
Dan.  Swed.  s77ior,  G.  schTneer,  fat,  grease. 
Cf.  Lith.  STnarsas,  fat ;  Gk,  fivpoy,  un¬ 
guent  ;  Gk.  (Tixd-eLVy  to  rub,  wipe. 

SMA.)  And  see  Smelt  (i). 

smirch-,  to  besmear.  (E.)  Weakened 
form  of  S77i67'-ky  extended  from  M.  E. 
S77ier-eny  to  smear ;  see  Smear, 
j  Smell,  odour.  (E.)  M.  E.  S7nely  sTnul. 
j  Allied  to  Du.  S7neuleny  Low  G.  S7nele7ty  to 
1  smoulder ;  also  to  A.  S.  s77ioran  or  s77ioriany 
j  to  smother,  suffocate.  Der.  S7nelly  vb. 

:  smother,  sb.  (E.)  Put  for  s7northe7^\ 

M.  E.  s7norther,  a  suffocating  smoke,  lit. 

‘  that  which  stifles  ;  *  formed  (with  suffix 
•ther  of  the  agent)  from  A.  S.  smor-ian,  to 
stifle,  smother. 

smoulder,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  s7nolde7'my 
vb. ;  from  M.  E.  sTnolder,  sb.,  a  stifling 
smoke.  STnol-dcT" — STnol-thcT'  *  =  s7no7'-thcTy 
I  M.  E.  form  of  s7nother\  see  above.  Cf. 

I  Dan.  sTnuly  dust. 

Smelt  (i),  to  fuse  ore.  (Scand.)  Dan. 

I  S77ieltey  to  smelt;  Swed.  S77idlta,  to  smelt. 

I  (Properly  a  Swed.  word.)  -f-  O.  Du.  STJultcn, 
smelte7iy  G.  sclwielzen,  to  smelt.  Orig. 
sense  *  to  become  oily*  or  *  become  soft; 
from  O.  Du.  S7nalty  grease,  melted  butter, 
O.  H.  G.  smalzy  fat,  grease  ;  allied  to  Lith. 
s77iarsasy  fat,  Goth.  S77iairthr,  fat.  Allied 
to  Smear. 

mute  (2),  to  dung;  used  of  birds. 
(F.  -  O.  Low  G.)  O.  F.  77iutiry  '  to  mute  as 
a  hawke  ;  *  Cot.  Short  for  O.  F.  esmeutiry 
the  same;  oldest  spelling  esTneltir.-^^O.'Du. 
smelteny  S7nilteny  to  smelt,  to  liquefy ;  also 
to  mute  (Hexham). 

smalt,  blue  enamel.  (Ital.  —  O.  H.  G.) 

;  Ital.  smaltOy  enamel.  -  O.  H.  G.  S77tahjany 
i  G.  sch7nelzeny  to  smelt ;  from  the  method 
*  of  preparation.  See  also  Enamel. 

Smelt  (2),  a  fish.  (E.)  A.  S.  smelt.  + 
Dan.  smelt y  Norw.  smelta.  Perhaps  the 
sense  is  *  smooth;*  cf.  A.  S.  s7neolt,  smylt, 
serene,  smootli  (as  the  sea). 

Smile,  vb.  (Scand.)  Swed.  smila,  to 
Jj  smile,  smirk;  Dan,  S7mle.  +  M.  H.  G. 


S77iieleny  smh'en ;  L.  mirariy  to  wonder  at ; 

Skt.  smiy  to  smile.  (V  SMI.) 

smirk.  (E.)  A.  S.  S7nerciany  to  smile. 
Cf.  M.  H.  G.  smiren,  the  same  as  M.  H.  G. 
smielen,  to  smile  (above). 

Smirch ;  see  Smear, 

Smirk;  see  Smile,  ^ 

Smite.  (E.)  A.  S.  S7nitany  pt.  t.  smat, 
pp.  smiten.  *4”  Du.  S7nijten  ;  lD3,u.  S77iidey  to 
fling  ;  G.  schmeisse7iy  to  smite,  fling,  cast ; 
O.  H.  G.  smiza7iy  to  throw,  stroke,  smear. 
Cf.  Goth,  bismeitany  to  besmear,  p.  The 
orig.  sense  was  to  *  smear  *  or  rub  over,  as 
in  Gothic  ;  cf.  O.  Swed.  smita,  to  smite, 
S77ieta,  to  smear  ;  Skt.  meda,  fat,  from  mid, 
to  be  unctuous.  ‘To  rub  over*  seems  to 
have  been  a  sarcastic  expression  for  ‘to 
beat ;  ’  we  find  well  anoynted—y^^  beaten, 
Romance  of  Partenay,  1.  5653* 

smudge.  (Scand.)  Dan.  S77iudsy  smut, 

dirt ;  see  below. 

smut,  a  spot  of  dirt  or  soot.  (Scand.) 
Formerly  smutch,  put  for  s77iuts^.  -  Swed. 
s7nutSy  smut,  dirt,  Dan.  s77iudsy  smut ; 
whence  Swed.  smiitsa,  Dan.  smudse,  to 
soil.  +  G.  sch7nutZy  dirt ;  sch77iutzeny  to 
smudge,  p.  Allied  to  Swed.  S77iety  grease, 
filth,  S77iitta,  to  bedaub,  infect ;  A.  S.  s77iiU 
tian,  to  spot,  bes77iitany  to  defile.  All  from 
base  of  the  verb  to  S77iite  (above). 

Smith ;  see  Smooth. 

Smock,  a  woman’s  shirt.  (E.)  M.  E. 
s7nok.  K.S.  smoc.  Vxat  iox  smog^.^  A.S. 
s7?iog-eny  pp.  of  S77ie6gany  smtigan,  to  creep 
into.  So  called  because  ‘crept  into,’  or 
put  over  the  head.  Cf.  Shetland  s7nooky  to 
draw  on  a  glove  or  stocking.+Icel.  s77iokkry 
a  smock ;  from  s77iog-inny  pp.  of  S7njugay 
to  creep  through  a  hole,  to  put  on  a  gar¬ 
ment  over  the  head,  Cf.  O.  Swed.  s77iog, 
a  round  hole  for  the  head. 

smug,  neat,  spruce.  (Scand.)  Formerly 
smoogy  S7nug',  weakened  form  of  S77iuk^ 
Dan.  smuky  pretty,  fine,  fair ;  O.  Swed. 
S77iucky  elegant,  fair,  -p  Low  G.  S7nuky 
neat,  trim ;  G.  sch7micky  trim,  spruce  ;  cf. 
schmiickeny  to  adorn,  M.  H,  G.  sch77iucken, 
to  clothe,  adorn,  also  to  withdraw  to  a 
place  of  security,  derived  from  the  M.  H.  G. 
strong  verb  S77iiegeny  to  creep  into,  cog¬ 
nate  with  A.  S.  S77ie6ga7iy  S77iuga7iy  to  creep 
(above),  p.  Thus  S77mg  meant  ‘dressed* 
or  ‘  trim  ;  *  allied  to  s77iocky  attire  (above). 

smuggle,  to  import  or  export  secretly. 
(Scand.)  Dan.  S77iugley  to  smuggle  ;  cf.  i 
smugy  secretly,  smug-ka7tdel,  contraband 
trade ;  Swed.  S7nuga,  a  lurking-hole,  Icel. 
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smuga,  a  hole  to  creep  through.  —  Icel. 
sviug-ti,  pt.  t.  pi.  of  smjiiga,  to  creep,  creep 
through  a  hole,  cognate  with  A.  S.  smiigan, 
to  creep  (above). 

Smoke,  sb.  (E.)  A.  S.  smoca.  —  A.  S. 
smoc-en,  pp.  of  strong  verb  s?ne6can  (pt.  t. 
sniedc),  to  smoke,  reek.  -f“  E)u.  sfiiookj  sb.  ; 
G.  schmatich,  sb.  Perhaps  allied  to  Irish 
sniuid,  smoke,  muchj  smoke,  W.  mwg, 
smoke.  Der.  s77ioke^  verb,  from  A.  S.  stiioc- 
igan^  weak  verb. 

Smooth,  adj.  (E.)  M.  E.  s77ioothe  ;  also 
S7tiethe.  A.  S.  s77ieSef  Northumb.  s77ioe^e, 
sometimes  S77i6^e,  smooth.  The  orig.  sense 
was  ‘  flattened  with  the  hammer,’  or 
‘  forged  ;  ’  from  a  lost  strong  verb  S77ikSa7t, 
to  forge  (pt.  t.  s7nM^,  pp.  s77ii'Sc7t*) ;  the 
form  s77iooth  being  due  to  the  pt.  t.  S77id^  *. 
This  supposed  strong  verb  still  exists  in 
the  cognate  Swed.  dial.  S77iida,  to  forge, 
pt.  t.  S77ied,  pp.  S77iide7i  (Rietz)  ;  cf.  Dan. 
S77tede,  to  forge,  S77iidig,  malleable,  supple, 
soft.  Further  allied  to  G.  gesch77ieidig, 
malleable,  smooth,  Du.  S77iijdig,  malleable. 
Der.  s77ioothe,  verb. 

smith.  (E.)  A.  S.  s77ii'S,  a  worker 
with  the  hammer. —  A.  S.  S77ii^-e7t*,  pp.  of 
lost  strong  verb  S77ii^an  *  (see  above). Du. 
S77iid\  Icdi.  s77ii'Sr‘,  Dan.  Swed.  S77ied ;  G. 
sch77iied\  Goth.  S77iitha.  Cf.  Dan.  S7nede, 
Swed.  S77nda,  to  forge ;  Icel.  S77ii^,  smith’s 
work,  from  an  Icel.  lost  strong  verb  cog¬ 
nate  with  Swed.  dial.  S77iida  (above).  Der. 
S77iith-y,  A.  S.  S77ii^'^e  (Icel.  S77ii^jd). 

Smother,  Smoulder ;  see  Smell. 

Smug,  Smuggle ;  see  Smock. 

Smudge,  Smut ;  see  Smite. 

Snack;  see  Snatch. 

Snaffle  ;  see  Snap. 

Snag,  a  short  branch,  knot  on  a  stick, 
abrupt  projection.  (C.)  A  sb.  from  prov. 
E.  S7tag,  to  trim,  cut  small  branches  from 
a  tree.  —  Gael,  sfiaigh,  to  hew,  cut  down, 
trim  trees  ;  Irish  sitaigh^  a  hewing,  cutting. 

Snail,  Snake ;  see  Sneak. 

Snap,  verb.  (Du.)  Du.  snappen^  to 
snap,  snatch. -f  Dan.  snappe,  Swed.  s}iappa, 
G.  scJmappen.  (Base  SNAP,  allied  to 
SNAK.)  See  Snatch. 

neb,  beak,  nose.  (E.)  M.  E.  neb^  face. 
A.  S.  nebb,  face.  +  Du.  7ieb,  bill,  nib,  mouth  ; 
Icel.  7ief,  nose ;  Dan.  ^iceb ;  Swed.  rtdbb. 
p.  Put  for  sneb  * ;  cf.  Du.  S7teb.,  bill,  beak  ; 
G.  schneppe.,  nozzle ;  G.  schnabel,  bill, 
M.  H.  G.  S7iabel,  from  M.  H.  G.  S7iabe7t,  to 
snap.  y.  Hence  S7ieb  is  for  sfzep*;  from 
■the  verb  to  snap. 


nib,  point  of  a  pen.  (E.)  Another  form 
of  7teb ;  see  above. 

nipple,  a  teat.  (E.)  Formerly  neble 
(Palsgrave) ;  dimin.  of  nib  or  neb ;  see 
above.  Der.  nipple-wo7d. 

snaffle.  (Du.)  Vwtior  snaffle-piece,  \.e. 
nose-piece.  —  Du.  S7iavel,  a  horse’s  muzzle ; 
O.  Du.  snavel,  snabel,  bill,  snout.  Dimin. 
of  O.  Du.  snabbe,  snebbe,  bill,  beak,  lit. 
‘snapper;’  put  for  snappe"^,  from  O.  Du. 
S7iappe7i^  to  snap  up ;  see  Snap. 

snip,  vb.  (Du.)  Du.  snippen,  to  snip, 
clip;  weakened  form  of  snapken,  to  snap, 
intercept ;  see  Snap.  +  G.  schnippen,  to 
snap ;  allied  to  sch7iappe7t.  ^  Prob.  con¬ 
fused  with  Nip.  Der.  S7iip^  sb. ;  snipp-et^ 
a  small  piece. 

snipe,  a  bird.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  S7type.  — 
Icel.  sfiipa,  a  snipe ;  Dan.  sneppe,  a  snipe  ; 
Swed.  sndppa,  a  sand-piper,  -f-  Du.  S7iip, 
snep,  O.  Du.  snippe,  sneppe ;  G.  sch7tepfe. 
It  means  ‘  a  snapper ;  ’  cf.  O.  Du.  S7iebbe, 
beak,  lit.  snapper.  See  also  Snub. 

Snare,  a  noose.  (E.)  A.  S.  snear,  cord, 
string,  noc>?>e. -^Dn.  S7iaar,  a  string;  Icel. 
snara ;  Dan.  snare ;  Swed.  S7iara  ;  O.  H.  G. 
S7iarahha,  a  noose.  p.  The  O.  H.  G. 
snarahha  shews  an  orig.  final  guttural ; 
the  sb.  is  from  a  strong  verb,  seen  in 
M.  H.  G.  snerhen,  to  twist  tightly ;  from 
a  base  SNARH  =  Aryan  y’SNARK,  whence 
Gk.  vdpKT),  cramp;  see  Narcissus.  Cf. 
^SNAR,  to  twist,  wind ;  see  nerve 
(below),  y.  All  from  y'SNA,  to  wind, 
spin  ;  whence  L.  nere,  to  spin,  Skt.  S7idsa, 
sinew,  tendon. 

enervate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
eneruare,  to  deprive  of  nerve  or  strength. 
—  L.  e,  out  of ;  7tertius,  a  nerve  ;  see  nerve 
(below). 

needle.  (E.)  Also  7teeld ;  yi.D.nedle, 
also  nelde.  A.  S.  7idedel.  +Du.  7iaald  (for 
naadl  *) ;  Icel.  7tdl ;  Dan.  naal ;  Swed. 
ndl ;  G.  nadel ;  ^Goth.  nethla.  p.  All  from 
a  Teut.  type  NA-THLA,  i.  e.  sew-er,  from 
NA,  to  sew,  as  in  G.  7idhen,  to  sew,  L.  7tere, 
Gk.  vrjOeiv,  veeiv,  to  spin ;  and  NA  is  for 
y'SNA,  as  in  Irish  S7iathad,  a  needle, 
S7iathai7n,  I  string  together,  snaidhe,  thread, 
A.  S.  S7iear,  string,  snare.  See  Snare. 

nerve.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  nerf\  Cot.  —  L. 
neruu7n,  acc.  of  7ierutiSy  a  sinew.  -f“  Gk. 
vevpov,  a  sinew,  string  ;  G.  scJmur^  a  string, 
cord,  tie.  Allied  to  Snare. 

neuralgia,  pain  in  the  nerves.  (Gk.) 
From  Gk.  yevp-ov,  a  nerve,  and  d\y-os, 
pain ;  with  suffix  -ta.  The  Gk.  vivpov 
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is  cognate  with  L.  nei'uus ;  see  nerve 
(above). 

Snarl ;  see  Sneer. 

Snatch.  (E.)  M.  E.  snaccJien,  as  if 
from  snakken  * ;  cf.  Lowland  Sc.  snak,  a 
snap  of  the  jaws. -f- Du.  snakken,  to  gasp. 
(Base  SNAK,  parallel  to  SNAP.)  ^  See 
Snap.  Der.  snack,  sb.,  a  portion,  lit.  ‘a 
bit  snatched  up,’  a  hasty  meal,  a  share ; 
to  go  snacks  — \.o  go  shares.  Also  prov.  E. 
sneck,  snap  or  latch  of  a  door. 

Sneak.  (E.)  M.  E.  sniken.  A.  S.  snic- 
a7i,  to  creep. +lcel.  snik-inn,  hankering 
after,  from  a  lost  strong  verb ;  Swed.  dial. 
snika  (pt.  t.  snek),  to  "hanker  after;  Dan. 
sniga  sig,  to  sneak,  slink. -f- Gael,  and  Irish 
snaig,  snaigh,  to  creep. 

snail.  (E.)  M.  E.  snayle.  A.  S.  sncEgl, 
sncgel,  a  snail;  dimin.  of  snaga^y  put  for 
snaca,  a  snake,  creeping  thing.  4“  Swed. 
sndcka,  G.  schnecke,  a  snail;  Icel.  snigill, 
Dan.  snegL  See  below. 

snake.  (E.)  A.  S.  snaca,  a  snake 
(perhaps  orig.  snaca). ^Icel.  sndkr,  snokr', 
Dan.  snog;  Swed.  +  Skt.  ndga,  a 

snake.  Orig.  ‘  a  creeper ;  ’  allied  to  Sneak 
(above). 

Sneap,  to  pinch,  check ;  see  Snub. 
Sneer,  to  scoff.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  sneren. 
—  Dan.  sncerre,  to  grin  like  a  dog,  shew 
one’s  teeth  at  a  person;  allied  to  snarl. 
(Base  SNAR.) 

snarl,  vb.  (E.  ?)  Frequentative  form  of 
snar,  to  shew  one’s  teeth  like  a  dog,  spelt 
snarre  in  Palsgrave.  Not  found  in  A.  S. ; 
but  cf.  O.  Du.  snarren,  ‘  to  brawl,  to  scold, 
or  to  snarle,’  Hexham.  -|-  LI.  schnar- 
ren,  to  growl,  snarl.  And  see  Sneer 
(above). 

snore,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  snoren ;  cf. 
A.  S.  snora,  sb.,  a  snoring,  snore.+O.  Du. 
snorren,  to  grumble,  allied  to  snarren 
(above). 

snort,  vb.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  snorte^i,  to 
snore ;  put  for  sno7'ke7t  *.  —  Dan.  snorke, 
to  snort ;  Swed.  snorka,  to  threaten  (orig. 
to  fume,  be  angry).  Du.  sno7'ken ;  G. 
schnarche7i.  (Base  SNARK,  longer  form 
of  SNAR.)  See  Sneer  (above). 

Sneeze,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  stiesen  ;  Chaucer 
has  f7iesen  (Cant.  Tales,  H.  62),  of  which 
S7iesen  is  a  modification.  A.  S.  f7ie6sa7i,  to 
sneeze ;  whence/z^^^J'/,  a  ^v&.’\-V>w.f7iiezen  ; 
Swed.  fnysa ;  Dan.  fnyse.  (Base  FNUS, 
parallel  form  to  HNUS  ;  see  below.) 

neese,  neeze,  to  sneeze,  puff.  (E.) 
M.  E.  nese7i\  not  in  A.  S.+Du.  niezen. 


to  sneeze;  O.  Icel.  hftiosja;  Dan.  nyse; 
Swed.  nysa ;  G.  niezen.  (Base  HNUS.) 

Sniff,  to  scent.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  sneuiefi 
{snevien).^^ Icel.  S7tefja^,  to  sniff,  a  lost 
verb,  whence  S7taf'6r,  sharp-scented ;  Dan. 
snive,  to  sniff ;  cf.  Swed.  S7tyfta,  to  sob. 
Allied  to  Icel.  snippa,  S7iapa,  to  sniff. 

snivel,  to  keep  on  sniffing,  whimper. 
(Scand.)  Y ormcrly  S7teevle,  snevtl.  M.  E. 
sneuelen  {s7ievele7i) ;  frequentative  of  M.  E. 
S7ieiiie7t  {s7ievie7i),  to  sniff  (above). 

snuff  (i),  to  sniff,  smell.  (Du.)  From 
O.  Du.  snttffe7t,  smiyve7i  (Du.  snuiven),  ‘  to 
snuffe  out  the  filth  out  of  one’s  nose,’ 
Hexham ;  Du.  S7iuf,  smelling,  scent. -|- Swed. 
sfiufva,  a  catarrh,  S7i7ifven,  a  sniff,  scent ; 
G.  sch7iupfe7t,  a  catarrh,  s(:hnupfe7i,  to  take 
snuff.  Cf.  also  Icel.  S7iippa,  to  sniff,  snoppa, 
a  snout.  Perhaps  allied  to  Snout.  Der. 
snuff,  powdered  tobacco ;  also  S7iuff4e, 
Swed.  dial,  snbfla,  Dan.  S7tbvle  (prov.  G. 
scknuffehi,  schniiffebi). 

Snip,  Snipe ;  see  Snap. 

Snite ;  see  Snout. 

Snivel ;  see  Sniff. 

Snob  ;  see  Snub. 

Snood,  a  fillet,  ribbon.  (E.)  A.  S.  S7i6d, 
a  fillet;  orig.  ‘a  twist,’  wreath.  Cf.  Icel. 
snila,  Dan.  snoe,  Swed.  sno,  to  twist,  twine ; 
Icel.  S7iii^r,  a  twist. 

Snore,  Snort ;  see  Sneer. 

Snot ;  see  Snout. 

Snout.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  —  Swed. 

S7t7it,  snout,  muzzle ;  Dan.  snude.  +  Du. 
S7iuit ;  G.  scJinauze.  Cf.  Dan.  snue,  to 
sniff,  prov.  G.  scJuiau,  snout,  beak.  Allied 
to  Sniff.  (Base  SNU,  to  snuff  up,  sniff.) 

snite  (i),  to  wdpe  the  nose.  (Scand.) 
Icel.  snffa,  Swed.  snyta,  Dan.  snyde,  to 
snite.  —  Swed.  V)2a\.s7iude,  snout  (above). 

snite  (2),  a  snipe.  (E.)  Ad.Y.  S7iite. 
A.  S.  snite,  a  snite  or  snipe.  Allied  to 
Snout ;  from  his  long  bill. 

snot,  mucus  from  the  nose.  (E.  ?)  M.  E. 
s7iotte.  Not  in  A.  S.  +0.  Fries,  snotte; 
Du.  Jdan.  s7iot.  Allied  to  snite  (i)  above. 

Snow.  (E.)  A.  S.  S7zdw.  +  Du.  S7ieeuw, 
Icel.  sneer,  Dan.  S7iee,  Swed.  S7ib,  Goth. 
sztaiws,  G.  schnee,  4-  Lith.  s7iegas,  Russ. 
S7tieg,  L.  7iix  (gen.  niuis),  Gk.  acc.  viepa, 
Irish  S7icachd,  W.  7iyf.  (Teut.  base  SNIW, 
for  SNIG;  y^SNlGH.)  Cf.  Lith.  sziigti, 
to  snow,  L.  zihigit,  it  snows. 

Snub,  to  check,  reprimand.  (Scand.) 
Also  sneh,  S7tib.  M.  E.  S7iibhc7i.  —  Dan. 
S7iibbe,  to  reprimand;  Swed.  snubba,  Icel. 
sziubba,  to  snub,  chide.  Orig.  to  'snip 
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off’  the  end  of  a  thing;  cf.  Icel.  smihbStr, 
snubbed,  nipped,  with  the  tip  cut  off ; 
smipra^  to  snub.  (3.  Allied  to  obs.  E. 
sneap^  to  pinch,  nip,  answering  to  Icel. 
sneypa^  to  castrate,  also  to  disgrace,  snub ; 
Swed.  snbpa,  to  castrate,  snubba,  to  clip 
off.  Allied  to  Snap,  and  Snip.  Der. 
s7tub-nosed,  i.  e.  with  a  short  or  stumpy 
nose,  as  if  with  the  end  cut  off. 

snob.  (Scand.)  Prov.  E.  s7iob^  a  vulgar 
person,  also,  a  journey-man  shoemaker, 
snapy  a  lad,  servant,  usually  in  a  ludicrous 
sense;  Lowl.  Sc.  snab,  a  cobbler’s  boy. — 
Icel.  sndpr,  a  dolt,  with  the  notion  of  im¬ 
postor,  a  boaster,  used  as  a  by-word ;  Swed. 
di\2X.S7i6pp ,  a  boy,  anything  stumpy. —  Swed. 
dial.  S7i6ppa,  to  cut  off,  make  stumpy ;  and 
see  Snub.  Cf.  Swed.  s7tope7t,  ashamed. 

snuff  (2),  to  snip  off  the  top  of  a 
candle-wick.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  S7tuffe7i^  to 
snuff  out  a  candle;  cf.  sTtoffe,  sb.,  the  snuff 
of  a  candle.  Put  for  S7luppe7^'^\  cf.  prov. 

E.  s7iop,  to  eat  off,  as  cattle  do  young 
shoots.  —  Swed.  dial.  sTioppa^  to  snip  oft, 
snuff  a  candle ;  Dan.  S7iubbe,  to  nip  off. 
See  Snub  (above).  Der.  S7iufff  sb. 

Snubnosed;  see  Snub. 

Snuff  (i),  to  sniff  up;  see  Sniff. 

Snuff  (2),  to  snuff  a  candle;  see  Snub. 

Snug.  (Scand.)  Cf.  prov.  E.  STiug,  tidy, 
trimmed  up  ;  sTtog,  the  same.  —  Icel.  sTioggr, 
smooth,  said  of  wool  or  hair ;  O.  Swed. 
snygg,  short-haired,  trimmed,  Swed.  sTzygg 
cleanly,  neat,  genteel ;  Dan.  sTtdg,  S7ibk, 
neat,  smart.  Orig.  ^  trimmed ;  ’  hence  neat, 
smart,  tidy,  comfortable,  p.  From  a  verb 
seen  in  Norweg.  and  Swed.  dial.  STiikka,  to 
cut,  do  joiner’s  work,  prov.  E.  snick ^  S7iig, 
to  notch,  cut.  Cf.  Snag. 

So.  (E.)  M.  E.  .f^.  A.  S.  swd.  +  Du. 
zoo,  Icel.  svd,  svo,  so ;  Dan.  saa,  Swed.  sa, 
G.  so,  Goth.  swa.  p.  From  a  case  of 
Aryan  SWA,  one’s  own;  cf.  L.  stms,  Skt. 
sva,  one’s  own.  Lit.  ‘  in  one’s  own  way.’ 

Soak;  see  Suck. 

Soap.  (E.)  M.  E.  sope.  A.  S.  sdpe.  + 
Du.  zeep,  Icel.  sdpa,  Dan.  scsbe,  Swed. 
sdpa,  G.  seife.  Perhaps  L.  sapo  (whence 

F.  savon.  See.)  was  borrowed  from  Teu¬ 
tonic;  the  true  L.  (cognate)  word  seems 
to  be  sebiiin,  tallow,  grease. 

saponaceous,  soapy.  (L.)  Coined,  as 
if  from  L.  sap07iaceus*,  from  L.  sapone7n, 
acc.  of  sapo,  soap  (Pliny). 

Soar.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  soren.  —  F.  essorer, 
to  expose  to  air  ;  also,  ‘  to  sore  up,’  Cot.  — 
Ivow  L.  exaui'arc^  (not  found),  to  expose 


to  air.  —  L.  ex,  out;  au7‘a,  breeze,  air. 
Perhaps  L.  atira  was  borrowed  from  Gk. 
avpa,  a  breeze ;  in  any  case,  it  is  formed 
with  suffix  -ra  (of  the  agent)  from  y'  AW, 
to  blow.  See  Air. 

Sob,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  sobben,  answering 
to  A.  S.  seofian,  to  lament.  +  G.  seufze7t, 
to  sigh,  O.  H.  G.  suftdn,  to  sob,  O.  H.  G. 
suft,  a  sigh,  sob ;  all  from  O.  H.  G.  stlfa7t, 
to  sup,  sup  up.  Allied  to  Sup.  Der. 
sob,  sb. 

Sober ;  see  Ebriety. 

Sobriquet,  Soubriquet,  a  nickname. 
(F.  — L.  a7id  C.)  F.  sobriquet,  ‘surname, 
nickname,  a  jeast  broken  on  a  man ;  ’  Cot. 
He  also  spells  it  sotbriquet,  soubriquet. 
From  O.  F.  soubzbriquet,  a  chuck  under 
the  chin  (14th  cent.);  hence,  a  quip,  an 
affront,  a  nickname.  Here  O.  F.  soubz,  F, 
sous,  is  from  L.  sub,  under ;  briquet  is  the 
same  word  as  E.  brisket',  see  Brisket. 
The  Norman  bruchet  the  bole  of  the 

throat,  breast-bone  in  birds ;  whence  fouler 
sus  Vbruchet,  to  seize  by  the  throat. 
‘  Percussit  super  mentonem  faciendo  dictum 
le  soubriquet','  a.  d.  1335.  See  Hericher, 
Norm.  Gloss.,  and  Littre. 

Soc,  Socage;  see  Soke. 

Sociable ;  see  Sequence. 

Sock.  (L.)  A.  S.  socc.  —  L.  soccus,  a 
light  shoe,  slipper,  sock,  buskin  of  a 
comedian. 

socket.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  soket  (Roque¬ 
fort),  dimin.  of  O.  F.  soc*,  later  F.  souche, 
a  stump  or  stock  of  a  tree;  the  same  as 
Ital.  zocco,  stump  of  a  tree.  Span,  zoco. 
Port,  socco,  wooden  shoe  or  clog,  mod.  F. 
soeque,  a  clog.  p.  All  from  L.  soccus,  sock, 
shoe,  hence,  a  wooden  shoe  or  clog  (and 
hence  a  block  of  wood,  stump,  &c.).  Note 
F.  socle,  a  plinth,  pedestal,  Ital.  zoccolo  (i) 
a  plinth,  (2)  a  wooden  shoe.  I  conclude 
that  socket  is  a  dimin.  of  sock,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  change  in  sense ;  cf.  E.  shoe, 
a  kind  of  socket,  as  a  term  in  machinery 
(Webster). 

Sod,  turf;  see  Seethe. 

Sodden ;  see  Seethe. 

Soda ;  see  Solid. 

Soder,  or  Solder  ;  see  Solid. 

Sodomy.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.  —  Heb.)  F. 
sodo77iie,  a  sin  imputed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom.  —  F.  Sodome,  Sodom.  —  L. 
Sodo7?ia.  —  Gk.  '!E65ofjia,  —  Heb.  Sedom’, 
said  to  mean  ‘burning.’ 

Sofa.  (Arab.)  Arab,  suffat,  suffah,  ‘a 
sopha;’  Rich.  Diet,  p,  936.  — Arab,  root 


SOFT. 


SOLE. 


saffa,  to  draw  up  in  line,  to  put  a  seat  to  a 
saddle ;  ibid. 

Soft.  (E.)  A.  S.  softe ;  also  sefte  (by 
modification).  +  O.  Sax.  saftOy  adv.,  softly; 
G.  sanft,  soft;  O.  H.  G.  samftOy  adv., 
gently.  ^  Not  allied  to  G.  sacht,  Der. 
soft-en. 

Soil  (i),  ground ;  see  Sole  (i). 

Soil  (2),  to  defile ;  see  Sow  (2). 

Soil  (3),  to  fatten;  see  Sate. 

Soiree,  an  evening  party.  (F.  — L.)  F. 
soiree^  evening ;  hence,  an  evening  party. 
Cf.  Ital.  serata^  evening. —  L.  ser-us,  late  in 
the  day  (whence  Ital.  sera,  F.  soir,  even¬ 
ing)  ;  with  suffix  -a fa  (  =  F.  -e'e). 

Soke,  Soc,  a  franchise,  land  held  by 
socage.  (E.)  The  A.  S.  sacu  meant  ‘  a 
contention,’  a  ‘  law-suit ;  *  whence  the  Law 
term  sac,  the  power  of  hearing  suits  and 
administering  justice  within  a  certain  pre¬ 
cinct.  The  A.  S.  socn  meant '  investigation,  ’ 
or  ^a  seeking  into  whence  the  Law  term 
soc  or  soke,  the  right  of  hearing  disputes 
and  inquiring  into  complaints,  also,  the 
precinct  within  which  such  right  was 
exercised ;  see  Blount,  Spelman,  Ellis, 
Thorpe,  Schmid,  p.  Etymologically,  sac 
(A.  S.  sacti)  is  the  same  word  as  Sake, 
q.  V.  Soke  (A.  S.  soc')  is  the  exercise  of 
judicial  power ;  and  soken  (A.  S.  socn, 
socen)  is  an  inquiry;  both  allied  to  E.  seek, 
and  derived  from  A.  S.  s6c,  pt.  t.  of  sacan, 
to  contend;  see  Seek.  Der.  soc-age,  a 
barbarous  law  term  made  by  adding  F. 
-age  (L.  -aticu77i)  to  A.  S.  soc,  (The  0  is 
long.) 

Sojourn;  see  Diary. 

Solace,  a  relief.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  solas. 
—  O.  F.  solaz  (where  %  =  ts),  —  L.  solatiuTn, 
a  comfort.  —  L.  solatus,  pp.  of  solafd,  to 
console.  (Others  give  the  sb.  as  solacUiTn, 
from  the  same  verb.)  Allied  to  saluare, 
seruare,  to  keep.  (y'SAR.)  Der.  solace, 
vb. 

console.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  consoler.  —  L. 
consolari,  to  comfort. —  L.  con-  (for  cu77t) 
with ;  solari,  to  comfort  (above). 

disconsolate.  (L.)  Low  L.  discon- 
solatus,  comfortless.  —  L.  dis-,  apart; 
consolatus,  pp.  of  consolari  (above). 

Solan-goose,  a  bird.  (Scand.  and  E.) 
The  E.  goose  is  an  addition.  —  Icel.  sulan, 
lit.  ‘  the  gannet,’  where  -n  stands  for  the 
definite  article ;  def.  form  of  Icel.  siila, 
a  gannet,  solan  goose;  Norweg.  sula,  the 
same. 

Solar,  belonging  to  the  sun.  (L.)  L. 
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Solaris,  solar.  —  L.  sol,  sun.  +  Icel.  sal, 
Goth,  sauil,  Lith.  sdule,  W,  haul,  Irish 
sul,  Gk.  aeipios,  the  dog-star;  Skt.  sura, 
siira,  swar,  sun,  splendour.  (y'SWAR.) 
Allied  to  Serene.  , 

solstice.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  solstice.  —  L. 
solstitiuTn,  the  solstice ;  lit.  a  point  (in  the 
ecliptic)  at  which  the  sun  seems  to  stand 
still.  —  L.  sol,  the  sun ;  stit-um,  put  for 
statu7n,  supine  of  sistere,  to  make  to  stand 
still,  from  stare,  to  stand. 

Solder,  Soldier ;  see  Solid. 

Sole  (i),  under  side  of  foot  or  shoe. 
(L.)  A.  S.  sole.  —  L.  solea,  sole  of  the 
foot,  or  of  a  shoe.  —  L.  solu7n,  the 
ground. 

exile,  banishment.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.; 
exil,  ^  an  exile,  banishment ;  ’  Cot.  —  L. 
exiliu7n,  better  exsiliu7n,  banishment.  —  L. 
exsul,  a  banished  man,  one  driven  from  his 
native  soil.  —  L.  ex,  out  of ;  soluTn,  soil, 
ground  (above).  Der.  exile,  verb  ;  hence 
exile,  sb.  (  =  one  who  is  exiled), 

soil  (i),  ground,  country.  (F.  _  L.) 
M.  E.  soile.  —  O.  F.  soel,  suel,  later  sueil, 
threshold  of  a  door.  — Late  L.  solea,  soil, 
ground  (by  confusion  with  L.  solu77i, 
ground)  ;  L.  solea,  a  sandal,  sole,  timber  on 
which  wattled  walls  are  built.  Allied  tO' 
L.  solum,  ground ;  whence  F.  sol,  soil, 
ground  (from  which,  however,  the  E.  wordL;. 
cannot  be  directly  derived). 

sole  (2),  a  fish.  (F.  — L.)  M.  "E.sole.^^ 
F.  sole,  sole ;  Cot.  —  L.  solea,  sole  of  the 
foot ;  also,  the  sole-fish.  The  sole  of  the 
foot  is  the  type  of  flatness. 

Sole  (3),  alone.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  sol  (F. 
seul),^\j.  solus,  alone.  Prob.  the  same 
word  as  O.  Lat.  sollus,  entire,  complete  (in 
itself).  See  Solemn. 

desolate,  solitary.  (L.)  L.  desolatusy 
forsaken  ;  pp.  of  desolare,  to  forsake.  —  L. 
de,  fully;  solare,  to  make  lonely,  from 
solus  (above). 

solitary.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  solitarie.  — 
O.  F.  solitarie*,  orig.  form  of  solitaire.  — 
L.  solitarius,  solitary.  Short  for  solita'- 
tarius*,  from  solitat-,  stem  of  solitas, 
loneliness.  —  L.  solus,  alone. 

solitude.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  solit7ide.  —  L. 
solitudo.  —  L.  soli-,  for  solo-,  from  solus, 
alone  ;  and  suffix  -tudo. 

solo.  (Ital.  — L.)  From  Ital.  solo,  alone. 
—  L.  solus,  alone. 

sullen,  morose.  (F.  —  L.)  Orig.  solitary, 
hating  company;  M.  E.  soleine,  which  also 
meant  a  mess  of  food  for  one  person.— 


SOLECISM. 
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O.  F.  solam,  \oiit\y\  only  given  in  Roque¬ 
fort  as  a  pittance  for  a  religious  person 
(i.  e.  for  07ie  person).  It  answers  to  a  Low 
L.  sola7ius^,  not  found;  cf.  O.  F.  soltam, 
solitary,  answering  to  a  Low  L.  solitaiieus'^ . 
—  L.  solus ^  alone. 

Solecism,  impropriety  in  speaking  or 
writing.  (F.  — L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  soloecisme ;  j 
Cot.  —  L.  soIcecisf?ius.^G^.  croXoLKio'f/.os,  a 
solecism.  —  Gk.  ctoKoikl^^lv,  to  speak  incor¬ 
rectly.  -  Gk.  (ToXoiKos,  speaking  incorrectl}^ 
like  an  inhabitant  of  SoAoi  {Soloi)  in 
Cilicia,  where  the  Gk.  dialect  was  corruptly 
spoken.  Der.  solecist,  sb. 

Solemn.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  solemp^ie.'^ 
O.  F.  sole7Jip7ie.  —  L.  solemn  cm,  acc.  of 
solemnis,  older  forms  solen7iis,  solle7i7iis, 
annual,  occurring  yearly  like  a  religious 
rite,  religious,  solemn.  — L.  sollus,  entire, 
complete;  a7i7itis,  a  year.  Hence  sole77i7i 
=  returning  at  the  end  of  a  complete  year. 
The  O.  Lat.  sollus  o\os,  entire,  Skt. 

sarz^a,  all,  entire.  Der.  solc77i7i-ity ,  -ise. 

Sol-fa,  to  sing  the  notes  of  the  gamut. 
(L.)  It  means  to  sing  the  notes  by  the 
names  si,  la,  sol,  fa,  77ii,  7'e,  ut  (where,  for 
tit,  do  is  now  used).  These  names  are  of 
L.  origin;  see  Gamut.  Der.  solfeggio, 
from  Ital.  solfeggio,  the  singing  of  the 
gamut ;  also  sol-7ni-satio7i,  coined  from  sol 


and  77ii. 

Solicit.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  solicit er.  -  L. 
sollicita7'e,  to  agitate,  arouse,  urge,  solicit. 
—  L.  sollicitus,  lit.  wholly  agitated.  —  L. 
solli-,  for  sollo-,  crude  form  of  sollus,  whole  ; 
citus,  aroused,  pp.  of  ciet^e,  to  shake,  excite. 
See  Solemn  and  Cite.  Der.  solicitous, 
for  L,  sollicitus',  solicit-ude,  F.  solicitude, 
from  L.  solicitudo,  anxiety. 

Solid.  (F.-L.)  Y.  solide.^l^.  solidu77i, 
acc.  of  solidus,  firm.  Allied  to  O.  Lat. 
sollus,  whole;  see  Solemn.  Der.  solid- 
ar-i-ty,  *  a  word  which  we  owe  to  the  F . 
communists,  and  which  signifies  a  fellow¬ 
ship  in  gain  and  loss,  a  being,  so  to  speak, 
all  in  the  same  bottom,’  Trench.  Also 
solid-ify,  from  F.  solidifier,  to  render 
solid. 

consolidate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L 
co7i-solida7'e,  to  render  solid.  —  L.  co7i~  {cu77i), 
together  ;  solida7'e,  to  make  solid,  from 
solidus.  Der.  co7isols,  a  familiar  abbrevia¬ 


tion  for  coTisolidated  aiitiuities. 

soda.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  soda,  O.  Ital. 
soda,  ‘  a  kind  of  feame  ashes  whereof  they 
make  glasses;*  Florio.  Fern,  of  Ital.  sodo, 
^solide,  tough;’  ibid.  (Similarly  O.  F. 


soulde,  glasswort,  answers  to  L.  solida ; 
prob.  from  the  hardness  of  the  products 
obtained  from  glasswort.)  —  L.  solidus, 
solid,  hard.  Der.  sod-iutn,  a  coined  word. 

soder,  solder,  a  firm  cement  from 
fusible  metals.  (F.-L.)  Formerly  sode7', 
sowder,  sometimes  soulder  ;  pronounced 
sod'ur.  —  O.  F.  soudure,  also  souldure,  ‘  a 
souldering,  and  particularly  the  knot  of 
soulder  which  fastens  the  led  [lead]  of  a 
glasse  window;’  Cot.  (Mod.  F.  soudure.') 

—  O.  F.  souder, soulder,  to  consolidate,  make 
firm.  —  L.  solida7'e,  to  make  firm.  —  'L.solidus, 
firm. 

soldier.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  sodiour,  soudi- 
our,  souldier.’^  O.  F.  soldier,  soudoier,  soul- 
doyer,  one  who  fights  for  pay ;  l.ow  L. 
solda7'ius.  —  Low  L.  soldum,  pay.  —  Low  L. 
solidus,  a  piece  of  money  (whence  O.  F. 
sol,  F.  sou) ;  orig.  ‘  a  solid  piece.’  —  L. 
solidtis,  solid  ;  cf.  E.  ^  hard  cash.* 

soliped,  an  animal  with  uncloven  hoof. 
(L.)  Short  for  solidiped.-^Y.  solidiped-, 
stem  oi  solidipes,  solid-hoofed  (Pliny).  — L. 
solidi-,  for  solidus,  solid  ;  pes,  a  foot ;  see 
Foot. 

SOU.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sou,  O.  F.  sol,  a  coin. 

—  Low  L.  solidus,  solid,  also  a  coin ;  cf. 
/.  s.  d.,  i.  e.  lib7'CB,  solidi,  de7iarii. 

Soliloquy ;  see  Loquacious. 

Soliped;  see  Solid. 

Solitary,  Solitude,  Solo;  see  Sole 

(3)- 

Solmisation ;  see  Solfa. 

Solstice ;  see  Solar. 

Soluble,  Solution ;  see  Solve. 

Solve.  (L.)  L.  solue7'e,  to  loosen,  relax, 
explain  ;  pp.  solutus.  —  L.  so-,  for  se-,  apart ; 
lue7'e,  to  loosen,  allied  to  Gk.  Xv-^iv,  to  set 
free,  and  to  E.  Lose.  Der.  solve7it,  from 
the  stem  of  the  pres.  pt. 

absolute,  unrestrained,  complete.  (L.) 
L.  absolutus,  pp.  of  absoluere,  to  set  free ; 
see  below. 

absolve.  (L.)  L.  absoluere,  to  set  free. 

—  L.  ab,  away;  soluere,  to  loosen.  Der. 
absolut-ion  (from  pp.  absolutus). 

dissolute.  (L.)  L.  dissolutus,  licen¬ 
tious  ;  pp.  of  L.  dissolue7'e  (below). 

dissolve.  (L.)  L.  dissoluere,  to  dis¬ 
solve,  loosen,  relax.  —  L.  dis-,  apart ;  soluere, 
to  loosen.  Der.  dissolut-ioTi  (from  pp.  dts- 
solutus). 

resolute.  (L.)  L.  resolutus,  pp.  of 
resohie7'e  (below). 

resolve.  (L.)  L.  resoluet'C,  to  loosen, 
melt;  hence  to  separate  into  parts  (also, 


SOMBRE. 


SOPORIFEROUS. 
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to  decide,  resolve).  — L.  re-^  back  ;  soluere, 
to  loosen.  Der.  resolut-ion  (from  pp.  reso- 
lutzes). 

soluble.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  soluble.  —  L. 
sohibilis,  dissolvable.  —  L.  sohi-^  base  of 
solu-tus^  pp.  of  soluere ;  with  suffix  -bills. 

solution.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  solutiozz.  —  L. 
sohitiozzenz^  acc.  of  solution  a  loosing.  —  L. 
solzzt-us,  pp.  of  soluere,  to  loosen,  solve. 

^  Sombre,  gloomy.  (F.  — L.)  F.  soznbre, 
gloomy.  Cf.  Port,  and  Span,  sonibi'io, 
gloomy,  from  Port,  and  Span,  sombra,  shade. 
Diez  refers  these  to  L.  umbz'a,  shade,  with 
prefix  sub ;  cf.  Prov.  sotz-ozzibrar,  to  shade. 
Littre  refers  them  to  L.  umbz'a,  shade,  with 
prefix  ex.  Either  solution  seems  possible ; 
the  latter  is  the  simpler.  See  Umbrage. 

Some.  (E.)  A.  S.  sum,  some  one,  a 
certain  one,  one ;  pi.  sume,  some,  -f"  Icel. 
sumr,  Goth,  sums,  O.  H.  G.  suzzz,  some  one  ; 
Dan.  somme,  pL,  Swed.  soznlige,  pi.,  some. 
Allied  to  Same.  Der.  some-body,  -thhig, 
-time,  -times  (where  ~s  is  an  adverbial 
suffix). 

-some,  suffix.  (E.)  A.  S.  -sum,  as  in 
ze.yzz-suzzt  =  ^.  win-soizze.  Cf.  G.  lazig-sam, 
slow.  Here  the  orig.  form  was  SAMA, 
identical  with  Teut.  SAMA,  same  ;  see 
Same. 

Somersault,  Somerset.  (F.-Ital.- 
L.)  F.  soubresault,  ‘  a  sobresault  or  sum¬ 
mersault,  an  active  trick  in  tumbling ;  ’ 
Cot.  —  Ital.  sopz'asalto.’—\\.2\.  sopra,  above, 
over ;  salto,  a  leap.  —  L.  szipra,  above,  over  ; 
saltzim,  acc.  of  saltus,  a  leap,  from  pp.  of 
L.  satire,  to  leap  ;  see  Salient. 

Somnambulist,  one  who  walks  in  his 
sleep.  (L.)  Coined  (with  suffix  -ist  =  'L. 
-ista  =  Gk.  -larijs,  as  in  bapt-ist)  from  L. 
soznn-zis,  sleep,  and  aznbulaz'e,  to  walk. 
See  below,  and  see  Amble. 

Somniferous,  causing  sleep.  (L.)  L. 
somuifer,  sleep-bringing  ;  with  suffix  -ozis. 

—  L.  soznni-,  for  sonmo-,  for  sozmius,  sleep  ; 
-fer,  bringing,  from  ferre,  to  bring,  p.  The 
L.  sozzznus  is  for  sopnzis  *,  allied  to  L.  sopor, 
sleep,  Skt.  svapna,  sleep,  (y^  SWAP.) 

somnolence.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  soznnolence. 

—  L.  sozzinolentia,  sleepiness.  —  L.  somzio- 
lentus,  sleepy.  —  L.  soznno-,  for  somnus, 
sleep  (above) ;  with  suffix  -lezztus. 

Son.  (E.)  M.  E.  sone.  A.  S.  sunu.  +Du. 
zoon ;  Icel.  szmr,  Dan.  son,  Swed.  son,  G. 
sohn,  Goth,  sunus,  Lith.  sunus,  Russ,  suin  , 
Gk.  vlos  (for  avLos  *)  ;  Skt.  siizzu,  from  Skt. 
szi,  S'u,  beget.  SU.)  See  Sun. 

Sonata;  see  Sound  (3). 


Song;  see  Sing. 

Sonnet,  Sonorous;  see  Sound  (3). 
Soon.  (E.)  M.  E.  sone.  A.  S.  sona. 

O.  Fries.,  (3.  Sax.,  O.  H.  G.  sdzz',  Goth. 
suns,  immediately. 

Soot.  (E.)  A.  S.  sot. sot,  Swed. 
sot,  Dan.  sod.-\-'Lith.  sodis,  soot. 

Sooth,  true.  (E.)  A.  S.  so^,  true  ; 
whence  sS'^,  neut.  sb.  the  truth.  [The  A.S. 
so"^  stands  for  san%  *  ;  the  long  0  is  due  to 
loss  of  ;z.]4'Icel.  sazzzzr  {for sazz^r*),  Swed. 
sazzn,  Dan.  sazzd.  p.  All  from  Teut.  base 
SANTHA,  short  for  AS-ANTHA,  lit. 
being,  that  which  is,  from  ^  AS,  to  be. 
Allied  to  L.  sens,  being,  as  in  ab-sezzs  (stem 
ab-sezzt-),  pz'ce-sezis  (stem  pz'ce-sezit')  ;  Skt. 
sat  (for  sazzt^),  true.  See  Essence  and 
Are  ;  also  Sin.  "DeT.foz'-sooth,  i.  e.  for  a 
truth  ;  soothsay,  to  say  truth. 

absent.  (L.)  L.  absent-,  stem  of  ab- 
sezzs,  i.  e.  being  away ;  see  above. 

present  (i),  near  at  hand.  (F.  -  L.) 
O.  F.  pz'esent.  —  L.  pz'ce.sent-,  stem  of  przx- 
sezzs,  i.  e.  being  in  front  or  near  ;  see  above. 
Der.  pz'esezzt-ly ;  presezzee,  sb.,  O.  P".  pz'e- 
sezzee,  L.  pz'cesezztia. 

present  (2),  to  give.  (F. -L.)  O.  F. 
pz'esezzter.  —  L.  pz'cesezztare,  to  place  before, 
hold  out,  offer.  —  L.  preesezzt-,  stem  of  pree- 
sezzs  (above).  Der.  pzxsezzt,  sb.,  a  gift. 

represent.  (F.-L.)  O.Y.repz'esenter. 
—  L,  zx-preesentaz'e,  to  bring  before  again, 
exhibit;  see  present  (2)  above. 

soothe.  (E.)  The  orig.  sense  was  to 
assent  to  as  being  true,  hence  to  say  yes  to, 
humour,  flatter,  approve  of.  ‘  Is ’t  good 
to  soothe  him  in  these  contraries  ?  *  Com. 
Errors,  iv.  4.  82.  M.  E.  so^ien,  to  con¬ 
firm,  verify.  A.  S.  ge-so^iazz,  to  confirm, 
prove  to  be  true.  —  A.  S.  sd^,  true ;  see 
Sooth. 

soothsay.  (E.)  ’Yo  say  sooth,  i.  e.  tell 
truth,  predict. 

Sop  ;  see  Sup. 

Sophist,  a  captious  reasoner.  (F.  —  L.  — 
Gk.)  Usually  sophister  in  old  authors,  but 
the  final  r  is  unoriginal.  —  O.  F.  sophiste.  — 
Low  L.  sophista.  —  Gk.  cocpKXTTjs,  a  skilful 
man,  also  a  Sophist,  teacher  of  arts  for 
money  (see  Liddell).  —  Gk.  ao(pi(eiv,  to  in¬ 
struct.  —  Gk.  ao(p6s,  wise ;  allied  to  aacprjs, 
of  a  keen  taste,  clear,  sure.  Allied  to 
Sapient.  Der.  sophist-z'-y,  sophist-ic  (Gk. 
crocpKXTifcos) ;  sophis-m  (Gk.  aocptcrfia,  a 
device). 

Soporiferous,  inducing  sleep.  (L.)  From 
L.  soporifer,  sleep-bringing  ;  by  adding 
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-ous.  —  L.  soj’ori-f  crude  form  of  sopoi% 
sleep ;  ~fer^  bringing,  from  ferre^  to  bring. 
The  L.  sopor^  is  cognate  with  Skt.  svap-7ia, 
sleep  (from  svap,  to  sleep),  Gk.  vttvos, 
sleep,  A.  S.  swefen,  a  dream.  (^SWAP.) 

soporific,  causing  sleep.  (L.)  L.  sopori- 
(above) ;  and  -fic,  for  facere^  to  make,  cause. 
Soprano  ;  see  Sub-,  prefix. 

Sorcery ;  see  Sort. 

Sordid,  dirty,  vile.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.sordzde. 

—  L.  sordidus,  dirty.  —  L.  sordi-,  crude  form 
of  so7'des,  dirt.  Allied  to  Swarthy. 

Sore,  adj.  (E.)  M.E.  sor.  A.  S.  sdr, 
painful. + Du.  zeer,  Icel.  sdrr,  Swed.  sdr, 
O.  H.  G.  ser,  wounded,  painful ;  cf.  G. 
sehr,  sorely,  very,  verseh^'e^t,  to  wound. 
Der.  so7'e,  sb.,  neuter  of  adj.  sdr.^ 

sorry,  sore  in  mind,  aggrieved.  (E.) 
M.  E.  sory.  A.  S.  sdrig,  adj.,  sorry,  sad, 
sore  in  mind ,  from  scir,  soie.  +Du  .  zeerig,  | 
Swed.  sdrig,  sore,  full  of  sores,  words  which 
preserve  the  orig.  sense.  ^  Spelt  with  two 
r’s  by  confusion  with  sorf'ow,  with  which 
it  was  not  originally  connected. 

Sorrel  (i),  a  plant ;  see  Sour. 

Sorrel  (2),  reddish-brown  ;  see  Sear. 
Sorrow,  grief.  (E.)  M.  E.  sorwe,  sor%e. 
A.  S.  so7ge,  gen.  dat.  and  acc.  of  sorh,  sorg, 
sorrow,  anxiety. + Du.  zorg,  Icel.  sorg,  Dan. 
Swed.  sorg,  G.  sorge,  Goth,  saurga,  care, 
grief.  Cf.  Lith.  sirgH,  to  be  ill,  suffer. 
^  Not  allied  to  sore  or  sorry,  though  the 
present  sense  and  spelling  of  sorry  shews 
confusion  with  it. 

Sorry;  see  Sore. 

Sort,  a  kind.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sorte,  fern., 
sort,  kind;  allied  to  F.  sort,  masc.,  luck, 
fate.  — L.  sortem,  acc.  of  sors,  lot.  Perhaps 
allied  to  Series. 

assort.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  assortir,  to  sort, 
assort,  match  (15th  century).  -  O.  F.  as- 
(  =  L.  as-,  for  L.  ad),  to  ;  sort-,  stem  of  L. 
sors,  lot. 

consort.  (L.)  Low  L.  coitsortia,  a 
company ;  L.  co7tsort-,  stem  of  co7tso7's,  one 
who  shares  property  with  another,  a  neigh¬ 
bour.  -  L.  coTt-  (for  cu77t),  together ;  sort-, 
stem  of  sors,  a  lot,  share. 

resort,  to  betake  oneself  to.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  resortir,  ressortir,  ‘  to  issue,  goe 
forth  againe,  resort ;  ’  Cot.  Orig.  a  law 
term ;  to  appeal.  —  Low  L.  resortire,  to  be 
subject  to  a  tribunal ;  cf.  reso7'ti7'i,  to  return 
to  any  one.  —  L.  re-,  again ;  sortiri,  to  ob¬ 
tain  ;  so  that  re-sortiri,  is  to  re-obtain,  gain 
by  appeal. -L.  re-,  again;  sorti-,  crude 
form  of  so7's,  a  lot. 


sorcery.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  sorcerie,  cast¬ 
ing  of  lots,  magic.  —  O.  F.  sorcier,  a  sorcerer. 

—  Low  L.  sortiarius,  a  teller  of  fortunes 
by  lots,  sorcerer.  —  L.  sorti-,  crude  form  of 
sors,  a  lot. 

Sortie  ;  see  Kegent. 

Sot,  a  stupid  fellow,  drunkard.  (F.  —  C.  ?) 
M.E.  sot  (Ancren  Riwle).  — O.  F.  sot  (fem. 
sotte),  sottish.  Origin  doubtful;  perhaps 
Celtic.  Cf.  Bret,  sdt,  sod,  stupid  ;  Irish, 
suthaire,  a  dunce. 

besot.  (E.  andF.)  From  sot;  with  E. 
prefix  be-. 

Sou ;  see  Solid. 

Soubriquet ;  see  Sobriquet. 

Sough.,  a  sighing  sound.  (Scand.)  Icel. 
siigr,  a  rushing  sound.  We  also  find  M.  E. 
swough,  from  the  allied  A.  S.  sw6ga7i,  to 
resound.  Compare  sigh. 

Soul.  (E.)  A.  S.  sdwel,  j'^iw/.+Du.  ziel, 
Icel.  sdla,  sdl,  Dan.  sicel,  Swed.  sjdl,  G. 
seek,  Goth,  saiwala. 

Sound  (i),  adj.,  healthy.^(E.)  M.E, 
sou7id.  A.  S.  sund.  -f-  Du.  gezoTid ;  Swed. 
Dan.  sufid ;  G.  gesu7id.  Perhaps  allied  to 
sa7ie» 

Sound  (2),  strait  of  the  sea.  (E.)  M.E. 
sound.  A.  S.  sund,  (i)  a  swimming,  (2) 
power  to  swim,  (3)  a  strait  of  the  sea,  that 
could  be  swum  across. -f- Icel.  Dan.  Swed. 
G.  sund.  Doubtless  put  for  swo7nd  *,  and 
derived  from  swtwi-,  stem  of  pp.  of  swit7i- 
77ian,  to  swim.  See  Swim.  Der.  sound, 
swimming-bladder  of  a  fish,  another  use  of 
the  same  word, 

Sound  (3),  a  noise.  (F.  — L.)  The  final 
d  is  added.  M.  E.  soun.  —  F.  son.  —  L. 
sonu7n,  acc.  of  sonus,  a  sound.-}- Skt.  sva7ia, 
sound,  (y'  SWAN.) 

assonant.  (L.)  L.  assonant-,  acc.  of 
asso7ians,  sounding  like  ;  pres.  pt.  of  asso7i- 
are,  to  respond  to.  —  L.  as-  (for  ad-),  to  ; 
sonare,  to  sound,  from  sonus,  sound. 

consonant,  agreeing  to.  (F.  — L.)  F. 
consonant,  accordant;  Cot.  —  L.  consonant-, 
stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  con-sonare,  to  sound 
together ;  see  above. 

dissonant.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  dissonant ; 
Cot.  —  L.  dissonant-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of 
dis-sonare,  to  be  unlike  in  sound  ;  see  asso¬ 
nant  above. 

parson.  (F.  —  L.)  'M..F.persone,vfh.\Qh 
also  means  perso7t.  It  is  certain  that  par- 
so7t  =  person ;  see  Low  L.  persoTta,  a  person 
of  rank,  a  choir-master,  curate,  parson 
(Ducange).  See  below.  f  Blackstone 
gives  the  right  etymology,  but  the  wrong 
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reason  ;  the  Low  L.  persona  was  applied  to 
rank  or  dignity,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  a  fanciful  embodiment  of  the  church 
in  the  parson’s  person  !  Der.  parson-age. 

person.  (F.  —  L.)  yL.'E,persone,persoune. 

—  O.  Y .persone^  F.  personne.  —  Y. persona,  a 
mask  used  by  an  actor,  a  personage,  cha* 
racter  played  by  an  actor,  a  person. —  L. 
pe7'sdnare,  to  sound  through ;  the  large- 
rnouthed  mask  of  the  actor  was  named 
from  the  voice  sounding  through  it.  — L, 
per,  through  ;  sonare^  to  sound,  from  sonus, 
sound. 

resonant.  (L.)  From  stem  of  pres.  pt. 
of  L.  re-sonaroy  to  sound  back,  echo, 
resound. 

resound.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  resonner 
(i2th  cent.).  — L.  resonare  (above). 

sonata.  (Ital.  — L.)  Ital.^^^^z/^, a  sound¬ 
ing,  a  sonata.  From  the  fern,  of  pp.  of  Ital. 
sonare,  to  sound. —  L.  sonare^  to  sound, 
from  sonusy  sound. 

sonnet.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  sonnet. 
Ital.  sonetto,  a  sonnet,  canzonet ;  dimin.  of 
sono,  a  sound,  tune.  — L.  somim,  acc.  of 
sonus,  a  sound.  Der.  sonnet-eer^  Ital. 
sonettiere,  a  sonnet- writer. 

sonorous.  (L.)  L.  sonorus,  loud- 
sounding.  —  L.  sonor-,  stem  of  sonor,  sound, 
noise.  —  L.  sonare,  to  sound.  —  L.  sonus, 
sound, 

unison,  concord.  (F.-L.)  Y.unisson. 

—  L.  unisonum,  acc.  of  unisonus,  having  a 
like  sound. —  L.  uni-,  for  mio-,  crude  form 
of  unus,  one  ;  sonus,  a  sound. 

Sound  (4),  to  measure  depth  of  water. 
(F.  —  Scand.)  In  Palsgrave.  —  F.  sonder, 
to  sound  the  depth  of.  —  Icel.  Dan.  and 
Swed.  sund,  a  strait,  narrow  channel.  Cf. 
A.  S.  simd-gyrd,  a  sounding-rod,  smid-line, 
a  sounding-line;  see  Sound  (2).  ^  This 

is  my  solution ;  Diez  derives  F.  sonder 
from  a  supposed  L.  sub-undai'e'^,  to  go 
under  the  water ;  but  Span,  sonda  means  a 
sound  or  channel  as  well  as  a  sounding¬ 
line. 

Soup ;  see  Sup. 

Sour.  (E.)  A.  S.  siir.  +  Du.  zutir, 
Icel.  surr,  Dan.  suur,  Swed.  sur,  G.  sauer. 
-f-  W.  sur,  sour,  Lith.  surus,  salt ;  Russ. 
surovuii,  raw,  coarse,  harsh,  rough. 

sorrel  (i),  a  plant.  (F.  — M.  H.  G.) 
O.  F.  sorel  (F.  surelle).’^yi.  H.  G.  sur  (G. 
sauer'),  sour  ;  from  its  taste.  So  also  A.  S. 
sure,  sorrel,  from  sur,  sour. 

Source ;  see  Regent. 

Souse,  pickle;  see  Salt. 
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South.  (E.)  ,  A.  S.  siV^.  4*  Du.  zuid', 
Icel.  su^r,  also  simnr,  south  (cf.  suf)reyjar, 
lit.  southern  islands,  Sodor,  the  Hebrides) ; 
Dan.  Swed.  syd,  Swed.  smi7tan,  the  south ; 
O.  H.  G.  sund,  G.  siid.  p.  The  Tent,  type 
is  SUNTHA,  south;  certainly  allied  to 
Sun,  q.  V.  Lit.  ‘  the  sunned  quarter.’ 
Der.  south-ern,  lit.  ‘running  from  the 
south  ;  ’  cf.  O.  H.  G.  sundroni,  southern, 
put  for  sunda-roni,  running  from  the  south. 
Souvenir;  see  Venture. 

Sovereign;  see  prefix. 

Sow  (i),  to  scatter  seed.  (E.)  A.  S. 
sdwan,  pt.  t.  seow,  pp.  sdwen.  4“  Du. 
zaaijen,  Icel.  sd,  Dan.  saae,  Swed.  sd, 
O.  H.  G.  sdwen,  G.  sden,  Goth,  saian.  4“ 
W.  hau,  Lith.  seti,  Russ,  sieiate,  L.  sei'ere 
(pt.  t.  se-ui,  pp.  sa-tuj}i),  to  sow.  (y^SA, 
to  cast.) 

seed.  (E.)  A.  S.  sdd,  seed.  —  A.  S. 
sdwan,  to  sow.  4*  Du.  zaad,  Icel.  s(E^i, 
sd^,  Dan.  seed,  Swed.  sad,  G.  saat. 

Sow  (2),  a  female  pig.  (E.)  Also 
applied  to  oblong  pieces  of  melted  metal, 
whence  smaller  pieces  branch  out,  called 
pigs.  M.  E.  sowe.  A.  S.  sugu,  also  sit. 
4-  Du.  zog,  Icel.  syr,  Dan.  so,  Swed.  so, 
sugga,  G.  sau.  4-  W.  hwch,  Irish  suig,  L. 
sus,  Gk.  vs,  (TVS,  a  sow ;  Zend  /lu,  a  boar. 
Lit.  ‘producer,’  from  the  prolific  nature  of 
the  sow.  (Vsu,  to  produce.) 

soil  (2\  to  defile.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
soilen.  [Not  allied  to  M.  E.  sulen,  E. 
sully i\  —  O.  F.  soillier,  F.  souiller,  to  soil ; 
se  souiller,  to  wallow  as  a  sow.  —  O.  F. 
soil,  souil,  ‘  the  soile  of  a  wild  boare,  the 
mire  wherein  he  hath  wallowed ;  ’  Cot. 
[Cf.  Prov.  sulhar,  to  soil,  solh,  mire,  sulha, 
a  sow ;  plainly  from  L.  sucula,  a  young 
sow,  dimin.  of  sus,  a  sow.]— L.  suillus, 
adj.,  belonging  to  ^ swine.  — L.  sus,  a  sow. 
Der.  soil,  sb.,  a  stain ;  quite  distinct  from 
soil,  ground. 

swine,  a  sow,  pig,  pigs.  (E.)  M.  E. 
swin,  both  sing,  and  pi.  A.  S.  swin,  a 
pig;  pi.  swin,  swine.  4"  Du.  zwijn,  a 
swine,  hog;  Icel.  svin,  pi.  svin,  Dan. 
sviin,  pi.  svihi,  Swed.  svin,  G.  schwein, 
O.  H.  G.  swin ;  Goth,  sivein,  neut.  sb. 
sing.  So  also  Russ,  svmeya,  a  swine, 
svinka,  a  pig,  svinoi,  swinish.  All  orig. 
adjectival  forms,  like  L.  suinus  (Varro), 
related  to  swine,  formed  from  sui-,  crude 
form  of  stis,  a  sow. 

Soy,  a  sauce.  (Japanese.)  Also  sooja, 
‘  which  has  been  corrupted  into  soy ;  ’  Eng. 
Cycl.  It  appears  to  be  a  Japanese  word, 
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being  the  name  for  the  bean  {Dolichos 
sojd)  whence  soy  is  made. 

Spa,  a  place  where  is  a  spring  of  mineral 
water.  (Belgium.)  Named  after  Spa,  S.W. 
of  Liege,  in  Belgium. 

Space.  (F.  — L.)  F.  espace.^^'L.  spatiuui, 
a  space;  ‘lit.  that  which  is  drawn  out.’ 
(^y'SPA,  to  draw  out.)  Cf.  Gk.  to 

draw.  Der.  spac-i-otis. 

expatiate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
expatiari,  better  exspatiari,  to  wander.  — 
L.  ex,  out ;  spatiari,  to  roam,  from 
spatium,  space. 

Spade.  (E.)  A.  S.  spcedtt,  spada,  a  spade. 
+  Du.  spade,  Icel.  spa^i,  Dan.  Swed. 
spade,  G.  spate,  spaten\  Gk.  airdOr],  broad 
blade,  sword-blade,  spathe  of  a  flower 
(whence  L.  spatha,  F.  epee^.  From  its 
flat  surface.  (^SPA,  to  draw  out.)  Der. 
spaddle,  a  paddle ;  spad-ille,  ace  of  spades, 
P\  spadille.  Span,  espadilla,  small  sword, 
ace  of  spades,  dimin.  of  Span,  spada,  a 
spade  (  =  L.  spatha aTrddrf). 

epaulet,  a  shoulder-knot.  (F.  —  L.  — 
Gk.)  F.  epaulette',  dimin.  from  epaule 
(O.  F.  espaule'),  a  shoulder.  —  Late  L. 
spatula,  shoulder-blade;  L.  spatula,  a 
broad  blade  ;  see  spatula  below. 

espalier,  lattice  -  work  for  training 
trees.  (F.  *  Ital.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  espaS 
Her ;  Cot.  -  Ital.  spalliera,  back  of  a  chair, 
support,  espalier.  —  Ital.  spalla,  shoulder.  — 
L.  spatula  ;  see  epaulet  above. 

paddle  (2),  a  little  spade,  esp.  to  clean 
a  plough  wdth.  (E.)  Formerly  spaddle', 
dimin.  of  spade. 

spatula,  a  broad  -  bladed  knife  for 
spreading  plaisters.  (L  — Gk.)  L.  spatula, 
dimin.  oi spatha.  —  Gk.  a-ndOr],  a  broad  blade. 

Spalpeen,  a  mean  fellow.  (Irish.)  Irish 
spailpin,  a  mean  fellow  ;  from  spailp,  a 
beau,  also,  self-conceit;  Gael,  spailpean, 
from  spailp ;  cf.  Gael,  spailp,  to  strut. 

Span,  to  measure,  grasp.  (E.)  M.  E. 
spaimeii.  A.  S.  spamian,  to  bind,  pt. 
t.  spenn  ;  gespawian,  to  bind,  con¬ 
nect.  +  O.  H.  G.  spannan,  to  extend, 
connect ;  Du.  spanne7i,  to  span,  stretch, 
put  horses  to,  Dan.  speende,  Swed.  spdiide, 
to  stretch,  span,  buckle ;  Icel.  speniia,  to 
clasp.  Allied  to  Space  and  Spin.  (>/ 
SPA.)  Der.  span,  sb.,  stretch  of  the 
hand,  9  inches  in  space.  ^  For  spa7i-new, 
see  under  Spoon. 

Spangle.  (E.)  M.  E.  spangel,  dimin.  of 
spang,  a  metal  fastening  (hence,  small 
shining  ornament).  S.  S.  spa7ige,  a  metal 


clasp.  4“  G.  Du.  spa7tge,  a  thin  plate  of 
metal ;  G.  spa7ige,  brooch,  clasp,  buckle. 
Allied  to  Lith.  spingeti,  to  glitter 
(Schleicher). 

Spaniel.  (F.  —  Span.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
spa7iiel,  spa7ie':,eole.  —  O.  F.  espagneul,  a 
spaniel,  Spanish  dog.  —  Span.  Espa7~iol, 
Spanish.  —  Span.  Espaila,  Spain.  —  L. 
Hispa7iia,  Spain. 

Spank,  to  slap,  move  quickly.  (E.)  We 
also  have  spa7iker,  a  large  active  man  or 
animal ;  spa7iki7ig,  large,  lusty.  An  E. 
word.  4"  Low  G.  spakker7i,  spe7tkern,  to 
run  and  spring  about  quickly.  From  a 
base  SPAK,  significant  of  quick  action. 
Der.  spa7ik-er,  an  after-sail  in  a  barque. 

Span-new;  see  Spoon. 

Spar  (i),  a  beam,  bar.  (E.)  M.  E. 
spar7'e.  The  A.  S.  sb.  is  vouched  for  by 
the  derived  verb  sparria7t,  to  fasten  a  door 
with  a  bar.  +  Du.  spar,  Icel.  sparri,  Dan. 
Swed.  sparre ;  O.  H.  G.  spar7'0,  G.  spaii'en, 
spar,  bar.  Also  Irish  and  Gael,  sparr, 
beam.  Allied  to  Spear.  Der.  spar,  verb, 
to  fasten  a  door.  And  see  park. 

Spar  (2),  a  mineral.  (E.)  A.  S.  spcLi- 
std7t,  a  spar  -  stone.  Cf.  G.  sparkalk, 
plaster.  ^  Distinct  from  G.  spat,  spath, 
spar. 

Spar  (3),  to  box,  wrangle.  (F.  — Teut.) 
Used  of  fighting-cocks.  —  O.  F.  espa7'er,  ‘to 
fling  or  yerk  out  with  the  heels ;  ’  Cot.  — 
Low  G.  sparre,  sb.,  a  struggling,  striving ; 
G.  sich  sperren,  to  struggle  against,  resist, 
oppose.  Allied  to  Skt.  sphur,  to  throb, 
struggle ;  Gk.  anaipeLV,  d(nraip€Lv,  to  strug¬ 
gle  convulsively ;  Russ,  sporite,  to  quarrel, 
wrangle.  (y’SPAR.) 

Spare,  frugal,  lean.  (E.)  A.  S.  speer, 
spare ;  whence  spa7'ia7t,  verb,  to  spare.  4- 
Icel.  sparr,  Dan.  spar-soin,  Swed.  spar-sani, 
G.  spdr-lich,  thrifty;  Gk.  OTrapvos,  rare. 
(V  SPAR,  to  scatter.)  Der.  spa7'-i7tg, 
spare-rib',  spare,  verb,  from  A.  S.  sparian 
(above). 

Spark  (i),  a  small  particle  of  fire.  (E.) 
A.  S.  spea7'ca.  4*  O-  L)u.  sparcke'.  Low 
G.  sparke.  So  called  from  the  crackling 
of  a  fire-brand,  which  throws  out  sparks; 
cf.  Icel.  sp7'aka,  to  crackle,  Lith.  sp7'ageti, 
to  crackle  like  burning  fire-wood,  Gk. 
(Tcpdpayos,  a  crackling.  (-y/SPARG,  from 
^SPAR,  to  quiver.) 

Spark  (2),  a  gay  young  fellow.  (Scand.) 
The  same  as  Wiltsh.  sprack,  lively.  —  Icel. 
sparkr,  sprightly,  also  sp7’cekr',  Swed.  dial. 
sp7'dker,  sprdk,  sprdg,  talkative.  Grig. 
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‘noisy:’  see  Spark  (i).  Der. 
i.  e.  sprack,  used  by  Sir  Hugh,  Merry 

Wives,  iv.  i.  84.  ,  t  i 

Sparrow.  (E.)  A.  S.  spearwa, ^ 
spbrr,  Dan.  spurv,  Swed.  sparf,  D.  H.  D. 
sparo,  G.  sper-ling.  Lit.  ‘  flutterer ;  from 
^SPAR,  to  quiver.  Der.  sparrow-hawk ; 
and  see  spavin. 

Sparse,  thinly  scattered.  (L.)  L.  sparsus, 
pp.  of  spar^crc^  to  scatter,  sprinWe. 

Skt.  spxi^,  to  sprinkle.  (y'SPARG,  from 
ySPAR,  to  scatter  ;  Gk.  GTrcipeLV.) 

asperse,  to  cast  calumny  upon.  (E.) 
From  L.  aspersus^  pp.  of  aspergere,  to 
besprinkle.  -  L.  aj-  (for  ad) ;  spargere,  to 

disperse,  to  scatter  abroad.  (L.)  From 
L.  pp.  dispersus.,  pp.  of  dispergere^  to 
scatter  abroad. —  L.  di-  (for  dis-)y  apart, 
spa7'gere^  to  scatter. 

intersperse.  (L.)  From  L.  inter- 
spersus,  pp.  of  interspergerey  to  sprinkle 
amongst.  —  L.  inter ^  among ;  spa7'geref  to 

Spasm.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F.  spasme,  the 
cramp.  — L.  spasnium,  acc.  of  spasmus. 

Gk.  (TTTaaiJios,  a  spasm.  -  Gk.  crraeiv,  to 
draw,  pluck.  (-y^SPA.)  Der.  spasm-od-tc, 
from  Gk.  (nraap-cj^s,  convulsive. 

Spat,  young  of  shell- fish  ;  see  Spit  (2). 
Spate,  a  river-flood.  (C.)  Irish  speid,  a 
rreat  river-flood ;  (a  similar  word  must 
have  existed  in  Gaelic,  but  Macleod  and 
Dewar  do  not  record  it). 

Spatter ;  see  Spit  (2). 

Spatula ;  see  Spade.  ^ 

Spavin,  a  swelling  near  the  joints  ot 
horses,  producing  lameness.  (F. -  Teut.) 
M.  E.  spaveyne.  —  O.  F.  esparvain,  a 
spavin  in  the  leg  of  a  horse ;  Cot.  The 
same  as  Span,  esparavan,  (i)  a  sparrow- 
hawk,  (2)  spavin;  answering  to  a  Low  L. 
adj.  sparvanus'^ belonging^  to  a  sparrow, 
parallel  to  Low  L.  sparvarius,  a  sparrow- 
hawk,  lit.  belonging  to  sparrows.  Thus 
the  lit.  sense  is  ‘  sparrow-like,’  from  the 
hopping  or  sparrow -like  motion  of  a 
horse  afflicted  with  spavin.  Derived  from 
O.  H.  G.  sparwe,  a  sparrow,  cognate  with 
E  Sparrow,  q.  v.  ^  Generally  explained 
as  ‘  sparrow-hawk-like,’  contrary  to  gram¬ 
mar  and  sense. 

Spaw,  the  same  as  Spa,  q.  v. 

Spawn,  the  eggs  of  fish  or  frogs.  (F. — 
L.  ?)  From  M.  E.  spaw7ien,  spane^i,  to 
spawn,  as  fishes ;  Prompt.  P^rv.  Prob. 
from  O.  F.  espanir^  to  blow,  flourish  as  a 


flower,  lit.  to  •  expand,  and  the  same  as 
O  F.  espandre,  *  to  shed,  spill,  pour  out, 
scatter  abroad  in  great  abundance :  Cot. 

—  L.  expa7idere,  to  spread  out,  shed 
abroad  ;  see  expand,  under  Patent. 

Speak.  (E.)  M.  E.  speken,  but  (before 
A.  D.  1 200)  sp7'eke7t ;  the  word  has  lost  an 
r.  Late  A.  S.  spcca7i,  A.  S.  sp7'ecan,  pt.  t. 
sp7'cec,  pp.  sprece7t.  +  V7v..  sp7'eken\  G. 
spreche7t,  pt.  t.  sprach.  All  from^  Pent, 
base  SPRAK,  to  make  a  noise,  as  m  icel. 
sp7^aka,  to  crackle ;  see  Spark  (i). 

bespeak.  (E.)  From  speak ^  with  L. 

^^sp^eecii.  (E.)  M.  E.  speche.  A.  S. 

sp(kc,  earlier  form  spr<kc,  speech.  — A.  b. 
sprecan,  to  speak  (above).  +  Du.  spraaky 
G.  sprache,  speech. 

spokesman.  (E.)  In  Shak.  dwo 
Gent.  ii.  i.  152.  Oddly  formed  from 
spokey  pt.  t.  of  speaky  instead  of  from  the 
infin.  speak ;  for  the  Sy  cf.  hu7it-s-i7ia7iy 

sport-s-77ia7t.  ,  .  r,  z  I 

Spear.  (E.)  M.  E.  and  A.  S.  spe7'e.  -t* 
Du.  Speer y  Icel.  spjbry  Dan.  spczry  G.  speer', 
L.  sparusy  a  small  missile-weapon,  dart. 
Prob.  allied  to  spa7'y  a  beam,  bar  (hence,  a 
pole).  See  Spar  (1).^ 

Special;  see  Species. 

Species,  a  kind.  (L.)  L.  speciesy  look, 
appearance,  kind,  sort.  —  L.  specere,  to 
look,  see.  4-  O.  H.  G.  spehSny  G.  spdJmiy 
to  spy.  4“  Gk.  aKkiTTOixai,  I  look.  4”  ^kt. 
pacy  spafy  to  spy.  (y^SPAK,  to  see.) 

aspect.  (L.)  L.  aspectus,  look.  —  L. 
aspectus,  pp.  of  aspice7'ey  to  look.  -  L.  a- 
(for  ad)y  to,  at;  specere,  to  look. 

circumspect,  prudent.  (L.)  L.  ci7'- 
cuiJispectuSy  prudent;  orig.  pp.  of  ci7cum- 
spicerey  to  look  around. 

conspicuous.  (L.)  L.  co7ispicuuSy 
visible.  -  L.  co7i-spicere,  to  see  thoroughly 
despise,  to  contemn.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
despise7i.^O.  F.  despizy  pp.  of  despire  to 
despise.  [Or  from  a  form  despis-  used  as 
stem  of  a  pres.  part,  of  despired^  -  L.  dc- 
spicerey  to  look  down,  look  down  on. 
Der.  despic-abUy  from  L.  despic-ei'e. 

despite,  spite,  hatred.  (1.  — L.)  M.  L. 
despit.  -  O.  F.  despit,  ‘  despight,  spight ; 
Cot.  —  L.  despectuSy  contempt.  —  L.  despectus, 
pp  of  de-spicere,  to  despise  (above). 

especial.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  especial.  -  L. 
specialist  belong  to  a  sjDCcial  kind.  —  L. 

species,  a  kind.  n  M  r  'i  M  F 

espy,  to  spy,  see.  (F.-O.  H.  G.)  M.  F. 

espicn.  -  O.  F.  espier.  -  O.  H.  G.  spehon 
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(G.  spdhen)y  to  spy;  see  Species  (above). 
Der.  espi-07t-age^  F.  espiomiagCy  from  O.  F. 
espio7i,  a  spy,  borrowed  from  Ital.  spionCi 
a  spy,  from  O.  H.  G.  speJwnf-io  spy. 

expect.  (L.)  L.  expectare,  better  ex- 
spectare^  to  look  for  anxiously.  —  L.  ex^ 
thoroughly ;  spectaj'e,  to  look ;  see  spec¬ 
tacle  (below). 

inspect.  (L.)  L.  mspectare,  to  observe ; 
frequent,  of  in-spice7'e.  to  look  into. 

introspection.  (L.)  From  L.  intro¬ 
spection  a  looking  into.  —  L.  iuhv-,  within, 
spect-us,  pp.  of  spece^'Cn  to  look. 

perspective.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  perspective ^ 
‘the  optike  art Cot.  —  L.  pe^^specHua^  the 
art  of  inspecting  ;  orig.  fern,  oi perspectiuus , 
looking  through.  L.  perspectuSn  pp.  of 
per-spicere^  to  look  through. 

perspicacity,  keenness  of  sight.  (F.  — 
L.)  F.  pei'spicacite .  —  L.  acc.  perspicaci- 
tateiUn  sharp-sightedness.  —  L.  pe^'spicaci- , 
crude  form  oi perspicaXy  sharp-sighted.  —  L. 
per-spicere,  to  see  through. 

perspicuous,  clear.  (L.)  lu.  perspicuus, 
per-spicere, Xo  see  through, 
prospect.  (L.)  1^. p7'ospectus,  a  view.— 
"L,.  prospectus,  pp.  oi pro-spicere,  to  look  for¬ 
ward.  I)eT.p7'ospectus  =  L,. prospectus,  siview. 

respect,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  respect, 
*  respect,  regard ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  respectu77i,  acc. 
of  respectus,  a  looking  at.  —  L.  respectus, 
pp.  of  re-spicere,  to  look  at,  look  back 
upon.  Der.  respect,  verb;  respect-able,  re- 
spect-ive ;  also  dis-respect. 

respite,  delay,  reprieve.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
respit,  a  respite.  Orig.  sense  regard,  respect 
had  to  a  suit  on  the  part  of  a  judge. —  L. 
acc.  respectu7Ji,  respect ;  see  above. 

retrospect.  (L.)  From  L.  7'etrospectus, 
(unused)  pp.  of  retro-spicere,  to  look  back. 

sceptic.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  sceptique. 
—  L.  scepticus.  —  Gk.  (tk€tttik6s,  thoughtful, 
inquiring  ;  pi.  afceiTTiKoi,  the  Sceptics,  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Pyrrho  (3rd  century).  —  Gk.  CKiir- 
TOfiaL,  I  consider ;  see  Species  (above), 
scope  ;  see  Scope  (separately), 
special.  (F.  —  L.)  Short  for  especial', 
see  especial  (above). 

specie,  money  in  gold  or  silver.  (L.) 
Evolved  as  a  sb.  from  the  old  word  species, 
‘money  paid  by  tale,’  Phillips;  prob.  by 
confusion  with  L.  abl.  specie,  as  if  paid  i7i 
specie  =  in  visible  coin. 

specify.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  specifier,  to 
particularise.  —  L.  specifica7'e.  —  L.  specificus, 
specific,  particular.  —  L.  speci-es ;  kind ;  fic-, 
for  facere,  to  make. 


specimen.  (L.)  L.  specwmi,  an  ex¬ 
ample,  something  shown.  —  L.  sped-,  for 
specere,  to  see  ;  with  suffix  -inen. 

specious,  showy.  (F. -L.)  O.  F.  spe- 
cieux,  fair.  —  L.  speciosus,  fair  to  see.  —  L. 
sped-,  for  specere,  to  see ;  with  suffix  -osus, 
spectacle.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  spectacle,  a 
sight. —  L.  spectaculuin,  a  show.  —  L.  spec-- 
tare,  to  behold,  frequentative  of  specere, 
to  see. 

spectator.  (L.)  L.  spectator,  a  be¬ 
holder. —L.  specta-7'e,  to  see;  with  suffix 
-tor.  —  L.  spect-um,  supine  of  specere,  to  see. 

spectre.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  spectre,  ‘an 
image,  ghost ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  spectru77i,  a  vision. 

—  L.  spec-ere,  to  see. 

specular.  (L.)  L.  speciilaris,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  mirror. —  L.  specuhun,  a  mirror. 

—  L.  spec-e7'e,  to  see.  %  But  Milton  uses  it 
with  reference  to  L.  specula,  a  watch-tower  ; 
also  from  spec-ere  ;  see  below. 

speculate.  (L.)  Yxom specu- 
lari,  to  behold.  —  L.  specula,  a  watch-tower. 

—  L.  spec-ere,  to  see.  Der.  speculat-ion, 
-ive. 

spice.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  formerly 
used  also  in  the  sense  of  species  or  kind.  — 
O.  F.  espice,  spice.  —  L.  speciem,  acc.  of 
species,  a  kind,  which  in  late  L.  meant  also 
a  spice,  drug. 

spite.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  spyt,  spite. 
Merely  short  for  despite,  by  loss  of  the 
first  syllable  (as  in  feiice  for  de-fe7ice).  See 
despite  (above).  Der.  spite-ful. 

spy,  to  see.  (F.  — O.  H.G.)  Short  for 
espy  ;  see  espy  (above).  Der.  spy,  sb. 

suspect.  (F.  —  L.)  Hi.  Y..  suspect,  OTig. 
a  pp.  with  the  sense  suspected  or  suspicious. 

—  F.  suspect,  suspected.  —  L.  suspectus,  pp. 
of  suspicere,  to  suspect,  lit.  ‘  to  look  under,’ 
mistrust.  — L.  (for  sus-,  subs-),  under; 
specere,  to  look. 

suspicion.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  suspedon. 

—  O.F.  suspezion, suspicion;  later  souspef07i. 
Cot.  (mod.  F.  soupfon.)^Y.  suspicio7ie77i, 
acc.  of  suspicio,  suspicion.  —  L.  suspicere,  to 
suspect  (above). 

transpicuous,  transparent.  (L.) 
Coined,  as  if  from  Y.  transpicuus  ^ ,  from 
transpicere,  to  see  through.  — L.  tran-,  for 
trails,  beyond  ;  specere,  to  look.  Compare 
pei'spicuous .  See  also  Auspice,  Frontis¬ 
piece,  Scope. 

Specify,  Specimen,  Specious  ;  see 
Species. 

Speck,  a  small  spot.  (E.)  A.  S.  specca, 
a  spot,  mark.  Allied  to  Low  G.  spakig. 
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spotted  with  wet,  spaken,  to  spot  with  wet ; 
O.  Du.  spickelen,  to  speckle,  frequentative 
of  O.  Du.  spicken^  to  spit.  Cf.  G.  spucken, 
to  spit.  Speck  is  ‘  that  which  spots,’  from 
Teut.  base  SPAK,  to  spit.  (So  also  spot, 
from  spit^  Der.  speck-le,  a  little  speck ; 
speclz-le,  verb. 

Spectacle,  Spectator,  Spectre,  Spe¬ 
cular  ;  see  Species. 

Speech;  see  Speak. 

Speed,  success,  velocity.  (E.)  A.  S.  sped, 
haste,  success.  Put  for  spodi^,  by  the 
usual  change  from  6  to  e.  —  A.  S.  spowan, 
to  succeed,  -f-  Eu.  spoed,  speed ;  O.  H.  G. 
spuot,  spot,  success,  from  sption,  to  succeed. 
Allied  to  Skt.  sphiti,  increase,  prosperity, 
from  sphdy,  to  enlarge.  ( V  SPA.)  Der. 
speed,  vb.,  A.  S.  spedan,  from  sped,  sb. 

Speir,  to  ask  ;  see  Spur. 

Spelicans  ;  see  Spell  (4). 

Spell  (i),  an  incantation.  (E.)  M.  E. 
speL  A.  S.  spel,  spell,  a  saying,  story,  nar¬ 
rative  ;  hence  a  form  of  words,  spell. +Icel. 
spjall,  a  saying  ;  O.  H.  G.  spel,  narrative ; 
Goth,  spill,  fable. 

spell  (2),  to  tell  the  names  of  letters  of 
a  word.  (E.)  M.  E.  spellen,  to  spell,  to 
tell.  A.  S.  spellian,  to  tell,  recount.  —  A.  S. 
spell,  a  story  (above). +Du.  spellen,  to  spell, 
M.  H.  G.  spellen,  to  relate  ;  Goth,  sptllon, 
to  narrate.  ^  Confused  with  spell  (4),  a 
splinter,  because  a  splinter  of  wood  was 
used  as  a  pointer,  to  assist  in  spelling 
words ;  we  find  speldren,  to  spell,  even  in 
the  Ormulum,  from  spelder,  a  splinter. 

Spell  (3),  a  turn  of  work.  (E.)  From 
A.  S.  spelian,  to  supply  another’s  room,  to 
act  or  be  proxy  for.  Allied  to  Du.  spele^i, 
I  cel.  spila,  G.  spielen,  to  act  a  part,  play  a 
game ;  from  the  sb.  appearing  as  Du.  Swed. 
spel,  Icel.  Dan.  spil,  G.  spiel,  a  game. 

Spell  (4),  Spill,  a  thin  slip  of  v/ood,  slip 
ot  paper.  (E.)  Formerly  speld,  but  after¬ 
wards  confused  with  spell  (2),  q.  v.  M.  E. 
speld,  a  splinter.  A.  S.  speld,  a  torch,  spill 
to  light  a  candle.  Orig.  a  splinter ;  from 
Teut.  base  SPALD,  to  cleave  ;  cf.  G. 
spalten, to  cleave;  see  spill  (2)  below. -j-Eu. 
speld,  a  pin,  splinter;  Icel.  speld,  a  square 
tablet,  orig.  thin  piece  of  board,  spilda,  a 
slice ;  M.  H.  G.  spelte,  a  splinter.  Cf. 
Shetland  speld,  to  split. 

spelicans,  thin  slips  of  wood.  (Eu.) 
O.  Eu.  spelleken,  a  small  pin ;  dimin.  of 
O.  Eu.  spelle  (Eu.  speld),  a  splinter  (above). 

spill  (i),  a  slip  of  paper  for  lighting 
candles ;  see  Spell  (4)  above. 
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spill  (2),  to^  destroy,  shed.  (E.)  (Not 
allied  to  spoil.')  M.  E.  spillen,  to  destroy, 
mar ;  also,  to  perish.  A.  S.  spillan,  spildan, 
to  destroy.  —  A.  S.  spild,  destruction  ;  orig. 
‘a  hewing  in  pieces,’  and  allied  to  Spell 
(4),  above. 

Spelt,  a  kind  of  corn.  (E.)  A.  S.  spelt, 
corn.-}- Du.  spelt,  G.  spelz',  cf.  G.  spelze, 
chaff,  shell,  beard  of  ear  of  corn.  Prob. 
allied  to  split,  and  spell  (4). 

Spelter,  pewter,  zinc.  (E.  ?)  In  Blount 
(1674).  Prob.  E. ;  cf.  Low  G.  spialter, 
pewter  ;  Du.  spiauter.  ^  This  seems  to 
be  the  original  of  Pewter,  q.  v. 

Spencer,  Spend  ;  see  Pendant. 

Sperm,  spawn,  spermaceti.  (F.  —  L.  — 
Gk.)  M.  E.  spernie.  —  F.  sperme,  ‘  sperm, 
seed;’  Cot.  —  L.  sperma.^QV.  (nrepf^a.^ 
Gk.  amipHv,  to  sow ;  orig.  to  scatter  with 
a  jerk  of  the  hand.  (>y^  SPAR.)  Der. 
sperm-at-ic  (Gk.  aTrepfiariKos)  ;  spermaceti, 

L.  sperma-ceti,  i.  e.  sperm  of  the  whale ;  see 
Cetaceous. 

sporadic,  scattered  here  and  there.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  airopadiKos,  scattered.  —  Gk.  oiropad-, 
stem  of  OTTopas,  scattered.  —  Gk.  OTreipeiv, 
to  scatter. 

spore.  (Gk.)  Gk.  cnropo^,  seed-time ; 
also  a  seed.  —  Gk.  oirdipeiv,  to  sow. 

Spew,  Spue.  (E.)  A.  S.  spiwan,  pt.  t. 
spdw,  spiwen,  to  vomit. -}-Du.  spimwen, 
Icel.  spyja,  Dan.  spye,  ^sso^L.spy,  G.  speien, 
Goth,  speiwan,  L.  sptiere,  Lith.  spjauti ; 
Gk.  7TTV€iv  (for  anvciv  *),  to  spit.  (>^  SPU.) 
Allied  to  pip  (1),  ptike  (i),  spit  (2). 

Sphere,  a  globe,  ball.  (F.  —  L.  — Gk.) 

M.  E.  spere.  —  O.  F.  espe7'e,  later  sp'here,  —  L. 
sphcera.  —  Gk.  o<paTpa,  a  ball.  Lit.  *  that 
which  is  tossed  about ;’  cf.  Gk.  aneipeiv,  to 
toss  about,  scatter,  (y^  SPAR.) 

Sphinx.  (L.— Gk.)  L.  sphmx.  —  Gk. 
(gen.  acpiyyos),  lit.  ‘  the  strangler,’ 
because  the  Sphinx  strangled  travellers  who 
could  not  solve  her  riddles.  — Gk.  Gcpiyyeiv, 
to  throttle.  [The  legend  is  Egyptian.] 

Spice ;  see  Species. 

Spick  and  Span-new,  quite  new. 
(Scand.)  Lit.  'spike  and  spoon-new,’ 
where  spike  is  a  point,  nail,  and  spoofi  is  a 
chip  ;  hence,  new  as  a  spike  or  nail  just 
made,  or  a  chip  just  cut  off.  See  Spike 
and  Spoon. 

Spider;  see  Spin. 

Spigot ;  see  Spike. 

Spike.  (L.)  L.  spica,  an  ear  of  corn,  a 
point,  a  pike.  Cf.  Irish  pice,  Gael,  pic, 
W.  pig,  a  peak,  pike ;  see  Pike.  p.  The 
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Du.  spijker,  a  nail,  Icel.  spik^  &c.,  are  bor¬ 
rowed  from  L. 

spigot.  (C.-L.)  spigot,  a  peg 

for  a  cask.  —  Irish  and  Gael,  spiocaid,  a 
spigot  ;  dimin.  of  Irish  spice,  a  spike, 
long  nail,  peg.  Borrowed  from  L.  spica 
(above). 

spikenard.  (L. ;  and  F.  —  L.  —  Gk.  — 
Pers.  —  Skt.)  Put  for  spiked  nard  (L. 
nardus  spicahis),  i.  e.  nard  furnished  with 
spikes,  in  allusion  to  the  mode  of  growth. 
And  see  ISTard. 

spoke,  a  bar  of  a  wheel.  (E.)  A.  S. 
spdca,  a  spoke.  +  Du.  speek,  a  spoke,  G. 
speiche,  prov.  G.  spache,  a  spoke.  Allied 
to  (perhaps  formed  from)  L.  spica  (above). 
Spill  (i),  a  splinter,  chip  ;  see  Spell  (4). 
Spill  (2),  to  mar,  shed ;  see  Spell  (4). 
Spin,  to  draw  out  threads.  (E.)  A.  S. 
spinnan,  pt.  t.  spann,  pp.  sptmnen.-^'JdVi. 
spimien,  Icel.  Swed.  spinna,  Dan.  spinde, 
G.  spmne7i,  Goth,  spinjian.  Allied  to  Gk. 
cnd-eiv,  to  draw  out.  (y'  SPA.)  See  also 
Span. 

spider.  (E.)  M.  E.  spither,  spi^re. 
Not  found  in  A.  S.,  but  =  a  form  sphither^, 
whence  (by  loss  of  n  before  th,  as  in  tooth, 
other)  we  should  have  spider,  the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  hi.  E.  form.  Formed 
from  the  verb  to  spin  with  sufhx  -ther 
(Aryan  -tar)  of  the  agent,  as  in  fa-ther. 
Cf.  prov.  E.  spm7ter,  a  spider. + Du.  spin, 
Dan.  spinder,  Swed.  spmnel,  G.  spi7i7ie, 
spider  or  spinner. 

spindle.  (E.)  The  d  is  excrescent  after 
n.  M.  E.  spinel,  also  spmdele.  A.  S.  spinl, 
i.  e.  ^  spinner,’  from  spmne7t,  to  spin.  + 
O.  Du.  spille  (for  spinle  *),  G.  spindel  (with 
excrescent  d).  Der.  sphidl-y,  thin  like  a 
spindle  ;  spindle-tree  (Euonymus)  formerly 
used  for  spindles  and  skewers. 

spinster,  orig.  a  woman  who  spins. 
^E.)  M.  E.  spi7i7iestere.  From  A.  S.  spmn- 
an,  to  spin  ;  with  A.  S.  suffix  -estre  (E. 
^ster),  p.  This  suffix  is  a  compound  one 
\-es-tre),  compounded  of  the  Aryan  suffixes 
^as  and  -tar,  as  in  Low  L.  poet~as-ter,  L. 
ole-as-ter.  It  was  used  in  A.  S.  (as  in  Du.) 
solely  with  reference  to  the  feminine  gender, 
But  this  restricted  usage  was  soon  set  aside 
in  a  great  many  M.  E.  words.  Cf.  Du. 
spinster,  a  spinster,  za7igster,  a  female 
singer  ;  also  E.  sea77tstress  (i.  e.  sea7n-ster- 
ess),  so7tgs tress  (i.  e.  song-ster-ess),  where  the 
F.  fern,  suffix  -ess  is  superadded. 

Spinach,  Spinage  ;  see  Spine. 

Spindle  ;  see  Spin. 


Spine,  a  prickle.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  espine, 
a  thorn.  —  L.  spma,  a  thorn,  prickle ;  also 
the  back-bone.  Allied  to  Spike.  ^  Ob¬ 
serve  that  in  the  sense  of  ‘  back-bone  ’  the 
word  is  Latin. 

spinach,  spinage,  a  vegetable.  (Ital. 

—  L.)  Spinage  is  a  weakened  form  of 
spinach. "‘YX.zX.  spmace  (pronounced  spee7i~ 
aachat),  ‘  the  hearbe  spinage,’  Florio. 
Formed  (as  if  from  Low  L.  spinacetis^) 
from  spina,  a  thorn,  because  the  fruit  is 
sometimes  very  prickly  ;  so  also  Span,  es- 
pinaca.  Cf.  O.F.  espinars,  espinar,  spinage, 
as  if  from  a  Low  L.  spinaritis  *. 

spinet,  a  kind  of  musical  instrument. 
(F.  — Ital.  — L.)  So  called  because  struck 
by  a  spine  or  pointed  quill.  O.  F.  esphiette. 

—  Ital.  spmetta,  a  spinet,  also  a  prickle; 
dimin.  oispma,  a  thorn.  — L.  spina. 

spinny,  a  thicket.  (F.  — L.)  O.F.  es- 
phioye,  ‘  a  thicket,  grove,  a  thorny  plot 
Cot.  F.  ephiaie.'^Y^.  spi7tetu7n,  a  thicket 
of  thorns.  —  L.  sphia,  a  thorn. 

Spink,  a  finch.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  spink. 

—  Swed.  dial,  spink,  a  sparrow  ;  gull-spink, 
a  gold-finch ;  Norw.  spikke  (for  sphike  *), 
small  bird,  -f*  Grk.  aTTi'yyos,  a  finch,  i.  e. 
‘chirper;’  from  am^eiv,  to  chirp.  From 
the  sound  of  chirping  or  piping ;  cf.  Lith. 
speng-ti,  to  resound.  Doublet, 

Spinney ;  see  Spine. 

Spinster;  see  Spin. 

Spiracle  ;  see  Spirit. 

Spire  (i),  a  tapering  body,  sprout, 
steeple.  (E.)  A.  S.  spir,  spike,  stalk.  -|- 
Icel.  spU'a,  spar,  stilt,  Dan.  spire,  germ, 
sprout,  Swed.  spira,  a  pistil,  G.  spie7'e,  a 
I  spar.  Perhaps  allied  to  spike  and  spme. 
^  Distinct  from  Spire  (2). 

Spire  (2),  a  coil,  wreath.  (F.  — L.)  F. 
spire. '^'L.  spira,  a  coil,  twist,  wreath. -fGk. 
(jireTpa,  a  coil  ;  allied  to  airvpLs,  a  basket, 
(y^  SPAR.)  Der.  spir-al,  F.  sph'al,  L. 

4pirit.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  spirit.  -  O.  F. 
espirit,  later  esprit.  —  L.  acc.  spiritmn, 
from  spiTdtus,  breath.  —  L.  spira7'e,  to 
breathe. 

aspire.  (F.  — L.)  Y.aspirer,  to  breathe, 
covet,  aspire  to.  —  L.  aspi7'a7'e,  lit.  to  breathe 
towards.  —  L.  a-  (for  ad),  to  ;  spu'ai'e,  to 
I  breathe.  Der.  aspir-ate,  to  pronounce  with 
a  full  breathing. 

conspire.  (F.  — L.)  F.  co7ispirer.'^Y,. 
co7t-spirare,  to  blow  together,  combine, 
plot. 

expire.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  expirer.  -  L. 
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expirare,  exspirare,  to  breathe  out,  die. — 
L.  ex.  out ;  spirare,  to  breathe. 

inspire.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  enspirer^  also 
inspirer  (Cot.).  — L.  in-spu'arCy  to  breathe 
into. 

perspiration,  a  sweating.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  perspiration.  —  Late  L.  acc.  perspira- 
tionem^  lit.  a  breathing  through.  —  L.  per- 
spirare.,  to  breathe  through. 

respire,  to  breathe,  take  rest.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  respirer,  —  L.  re-spirare^  to  breathe  again 
or  back. 

spiracle.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  spiracle,  ‘a 
breathing-hole  Cot.  —  L.  spiraculum,  air¬ 
hole.  —  L.  spirare,  to  breathe. 

sprightly,  spritely.  (F.  —  L. ;  with 
E.  suffix.)  Sprightly  is  a  false  spelling ; 
see  below. 

sprite,  a  spirit.  (F.  —  L.)  The  false 
spelling  spright  is  common,  and  is  retained 
in  the  adj.  sprightly.  M.  E.  sprit,  sprite. 
—  F.  esp7'it,  the  spirit  ;  hence,  a  spirit.  — 
L.  spiritum,  acc.  of  spiritus;  see  Spirit 
above. 

transpire,  to  ooze  out.  (L.)  From 

L.  tran-,  for  trans,  through;  spirare,  to 
breathe. 

Spirt ;  see  Spurt. 

Spit  (i),  a  skewer,  iron  prong  for  roast¬ 
ing  meat.  (E.)  M.  E.  spite.  A.  S.  spitu, 
a  spit.  +  Du.  spit,  Dan.  spid,  Swed.  spett, 

M.  H.G.  spiz\  G.  spitze,  point,  top.  Prob. 
allied  to  Spike.  Cf.  W.pid,  a  tapering 
point. 

Spit  (2),  to  eject  from  the  mouth.  (E.) 
M.  E.  spitten.  A.  S.  spittan  ;  also  spcetan, 
pt.  t.  sprite,  to  spit.  +  Icel.  spyta,  Dan. 
spytte,  Swed.  spotta,  G.  sputzen  (cf.  G. 
spucken).  Allied  to  Spew.  (Base  SPUT ; 
V  SPU.)  Der.  spittle,  formerly  spettle, 
spatil,  spotil,  A.  S.  spdtl. 

spat,  young  of  shell-fish.  (E.)  Formed, 
like  spot,  from  the  notion  of  spitting  or 
ejecting  ;  see  spot  (below). 

spatter,  to  besprinkle.  (E.)  The  usual 
sense  is  be-spot,  and  it  is  a  frequentative  of 
spot,  verb  ;  see  spot  (below). 

spot,  a  blot,  mark  made  by  wet.  (E.) 
M.  E.  spot.  Allied  to  M.  E.  spotil,  A.  S. 
spdtl,  spittle.  P>om  the  notion  of  spitting  ; 
a  spot  is  a  thing  spat  out,  a  blot,  wet 
mark.  +  Du.  spat,  a  speck,  spatten,  to  be- 
spot  ;  Swed.  spott,  spittle,  spotta,  to  spit ; 
Dan.  spcette,  a  spot.  Cf.  Speck. 

Spite  ;  see  Species. 

Spittle  (i),  saliva;  see  Spit  (2). 

Spittle  (2),  a  hospital;  see  Host  (1), 
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Splash,  to  dash  water  about.  (Scand.) 
Coined,  by  prefixing  s-  (  =  0.1^.  es-,  L.  ex) 
used  for  emphasis,  to  plash,  used  in  the 
same  sense  (White  Kennett).  —  Swed. 
plaska,  to  splash,  short  for  platska'^,  as 
shewn  under  Plash  (i);  T)2ii.  pladske,  to 
splash.  Cf.  Swed.  dial,  pldtta,  to  tap,  pat. 
See  Pat. 

Splay ;  see  Ply. 

Spleen.  (L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  splen.  — 
L.  splen.  —  Gk.  crirXrjv,  the  spleen. -j“Skt. 
plihan\  L.  lien,  Der.  splen-etic,  L.  splene- 
ticus. 

Splendour ;  see  Resplendent. 

Splent,  the  same  as  Splint,  q.  v. 

Spleuchan,  a  tobacco-pouch.  (Gael.) 
Gael,  spliuchan,  Irish  spliuchari,  a  pouch. 

Splice ;  see  Split. 

Splint,  Splent  ;  see  Split. 

Split.  (Scand.)  Dan.  splitte,  to  split, 
Swed.  dial,  splitta,  to  disentangle  or  sepa¬ 
rate  yarn. 4- Du.  splijten,  G.  spleissen.  Al¬ 
lied  to  Dan.  split,  Du.  spleet,  a  split,  rent, 
G.  spleisse,  a  splinter.  From  Teut.  base 
SPALT,  variant  of  SPALD,  to  cleave ;  see 
Spell  (4). 

splice.  (Du.)  O.  Du.  splissen,  to  in¬ 
terweave  rope-ends  ;  so  named  from  split¬ 
ting  the  rope-ends  beforehand ;  from  Du. 
splitsen,  to  splice  (really  an  older  form). 
Formed  by  adding  s  to  the  base  of  Du. 
splijten,  O.  Du.  spleten,  splitten,  to  split. -f- 
Dan.  splidse,  to  splice  (put  for  splitse^) ; 
from  splitte,  to  split ;  Swed.  splissa,  G. 
splisseri,  to  splice.  Der.  splice,  sb. 

splint,  splent,  a  thin  piece  of  split 
wood.  (Scand.)  Formerly  splent.  —  Swed. 
splint,  a  kind  of  spike,  a  forelock  (flat 
iron  peg)  ;  Dan.  splhtt,  a  splinter.  —  Swed. 
splinta,  to  splinter,  from  Swed.  dial,  splitta, 
to  split,  Dan.  splitte,  to  split. 

Splutter,  to  speak  hastily  and  confusedly. 
(Scand.)  Put  for  sprutter,  frequentative  of 
sprout,  the  orig.  form  of  spout ;  see  Spout, 
Spurt.  It  means  ‘to  keep  on  spouting 
out ;  ’  spout  being  formerly  used  (as  now) 
in  the  sense  ‘  to  talk.’  ‘  Pray,  spout  some 
French  ;  ’  Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Coxcomb, 
iv.  4.  Cf.  Low  G.  sprutte7t,  to  spout,  spurt. 

Spoil,  to  plunder.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
spoilen.  —  F.  spolier,  ‘  to  spoile ;  ’  Cot.  —  L. 
spoliare,  to  strip  off  spoil.  —  L.  spolium, 
spoil,  booty ;  orig.  skin  stripped  off,  dress 
of  a  slain  warrior.  Cf.  Gk.  gkvXov,  spoil. 
Der.  spoil,  sb. ;  spoliation,  from  L.  pp. 
spoliatus, 

despoil.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  dcspoiller  (F. 
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dcpoiiiller),  to  despoil.  —  L.  de-spoliai'Ct  to 
plunder. 

Spoke ;  see  Spike. 

Spokesman;  see  Speak. 

Spoliation  ;  see  Spoil. 

Spondee.  (L.  —  Gk.)  The  metrical  foot 

marked  ( - ).  —  L.  spoiidcsiis.  —  Gk.  a-nov- 

deios,  a  spondee,  used  for  solemn  melodies 
at  treaties  or  truces.  —  Gk.  a-novdaL,  a  solemn 
treaty,  truce  ;  pi.  of  airovhri,  a  drink-offer¬ 
ing,  libation  to  the  gods.  —  Gk.  a-n^vbuv^ 
to  pour  out.  Der.  sponda-ic. 

Sponge.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.F.  espoitge 
.  epo?ige).'^l^.  spongia.  aTrayyid,  a 

sponge;  also  cnroyyos  (Attic  (j(p6yyos).-\~ 
L.  ftmgtis^  a  fungus  (from  its  spongy  na¬ 
ture).  Prob.  allied  to  Swamp. 

spunk,  tinder ;  a  match,  spark,  spirit, 
mettle.  (C.-L. -Gk.)  Orig.  ‘  tinder. 
Gael,  and  Irish  spo7ic^  sponge,  spongy  wood, 
tinder. —  L.  spoiigia  (above). 

Sponsor.  (L.)  L.  sponsor,  a  surety.— 
L.  sponsiis,  pp.  of  spondere,  to  promise. 
Prob.  allied  to  Gk.  oTTOvdai,  a  truce. 

correspond.  (L.)  Coined  from  L. 
cor-  (for  con-f  czim),  together ;  and  7'espond 
(below). 

despond.  (L.)  L.  despo7idere,  (i)  to 
promise  fully,  (2)  to  give  up,  lose  (hence 
to  despair).  -  L.  de,  (i)  fully,  (2)  away; 
spondc7'e,  to  promise. 

espouse.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  espouser,  to 
espouse,  wed.  —  O.  F.  espouse,  a  spouse.  — 
L.  spo7isa,  a  betrothed  woman  ;  cf.  sp07is7is, 
a  betrothed  man.  —  L.  sp07isiis,  pp.  of  sp07i- 
de7‘e,  to  promise. 

respond.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  7'espo7idre.^^ 
L.  resp07ide7'e  (pp.  respo7tsus'),  to  answer.— 
L.  re-,  back ;  sp07idere,  to  promise.  Der. 
7'esp07ise,  from  O.  F.  7‘espo7ise,  an  answer, 
from  L.  7'espo}isu7?i,  neut.  of  pp.  respoiisus. 

spouse.  (F.  —  L.)  From  O.  F.  espouse, 
a  spouse  ;  see  espouse  (above). 

Spontaneous.  (L.)  L.  spo7tta7ietis, 
willing.  —  L.  spo7it-,  as  seen  in  abl.  sponte,  of 
one’s  own  accord,  from  a  lost  nom.  spo7is^. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Skt.  chha7id,  to  please. 

Spool,  a  reel  for  wdnding  yam  on.  (O.  Low 
G.)  M.  E.  spole.  -  O.  Du.  spoele,  Du.  spoel, 
a  spool,  quill ;  Low  G.  spole. spole, 
Dan.  spole,  G.  spiile,  spool,  bobbin. 
Spoom  ;  see  Spume. 

Spoon,  an  instrument  for  supping  liquids. 
(E.)  jM.  E.  spon.  A.  S.  spon,  a  chip, 
splinter  of  wood  (which  was  the  orig. 
spoon).  4*  Du.  spaa7i,  Icel.  spd7i7i,  sp67i7i, 
Dan.  spaa7i,  Swed.  span,  G.  span,  a  chip. 


span-new,  quite  new.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
spa7i-7iewe.  —  Icel.  spd7i7iyr,  spd7iyr,  span-new, 
lit.  '  new  as  a  chip.’  —  Icel.  spd7tn,  a  chip, 
shaving,  spoon ;  7iyr,  new.  See  above. 
Sporadic,  Spore  ;  see  Sperm. 
Sporran.  (Gael.)  Gael.  a  purse, 

pouch  worn  with  the  kilt ;  Irish  spara7i, 
the  same. 

Sport;  see  Port  (i). 

Spot  ;  see  Spit  (2). 

Spouse  ;  see  Sponsor. 

Spout,  to  squirt  out,  rush  out  as  a  liquid 
out  of  a  pipe.  (Scand.)  This  word  (like 
spealz)  has  lost  an  r;  it  stands  for  sp7'0ut\ 

1  the  r  is  also  preserved  in  spurt,  with  nearly 
the  same  sense  as  spout.  —  Swed.  sputa, 
occasionally  used  for  sp7'uta,  to  squirt, 
spout,  spurt ;  spruta,  sb.,  a  syringe,  squirt ; 
Dan.  sp7'ude,  to  spout,  spurt ;  Du.  spuite7i, 
to  spout,  spuit,  a  squirt  (with  lost  r,  as 
in  E.) ;  Low  G.  sputte7'n,  sprutte7i,  to 
spout.  See  Sprout,  Spurt,  p.  The  loss 
of  r  was  prob.  due  to  confusion  with  spit. 

sputter.  (Scand.)  The  frequentative 
of  spout  (above).  It  means  ‘to  keep  on 
spouting  out ;  ’  hence  to  speak  rapidly  and 
indistinctly.  ^  Distinct  from  spatter  and 
spit. 

Sprack,  Sprag  ;  see  Spark  (2). 
Sprain ;  see  Press. 

Sprat,  a  small  hsh.  (Du.)  '^f.Y,.sp7'ot, 

—  Du.  sp7'ot,  a  sprat ;  also  a  sprout  or  sprig 
of  a  tree.  ‘  Sprat,  a  small  fish,  considered 
as  the  fry  of  the  herring;*  Wedgw’ood. 
Allied  to  sprout,  with  the  sense  of  ‘  fry,’  or 
young  ones.  See  Sprout. 

Sprawl,  to  toss  about  the  limbs.  (Scand.) 
M.  E.  sp7'aule7i.  Short  for  sprattle  or 
sprottle ;  cf.  North  E.  sprottle,  to  struggle. 

—  Swed.  sprattla,  dialectally  spi'alla,  to 
sprawl  ;  Dan.  sprcette,  sprcElle,  to  sprawl, 
flounder,  toss  the  limbs  about.  Du.  spa)'- 
tele7i,  to  flutter,  wrestle.  (Base  SPART, 
from  y'SPAR,  to  quiver.)  See  Spar  (3). 

Spray  (i),  foam  tossed  with  the  wind. 
(E.  ?)  Not  in  any  early  author;  yet  prob. 
E.  Cf.  A.  S.  geo7id-sprega7t,  to  pour  out 
(Life  of  Guthlac,  c.  p).  Perhaps  allied  to 
Icel.  sprceiia,  a  jet  of  water,  A.  S.  sprenga7t, 
to  sprinkle.  See  Sprinkle. 

Spray  (2),  sprig  of  a  tree.  (Scand.)  Dan. 
sp7'ag,  a  sprig ;  Swed.  dial,  spragg,  the 
same  ;  Icel.  sprek,  a  stick.  Allied  to  Lith. 
sp}'Oga,  a  spray  of  a  tree,  also  a  rift,  from 
sprog-ti,  to  crackle,  split,  sprout,  bud;  Icel. 
spraka,  to  crackle.  See  Spark  (i).  Sprig. 
Spread.  (E.)  A.  S.  spr<kdan,  to  extend. 
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+  Du.  spreiden^  Low  G.  sp reden,  G.  sprei- 
ten ;  cf.  Swed.  sprida,  Dan.  sprede,  to 
spread.  Allied  to  Sprout,  Sprit. 

Spree,  a  frolic.  (C.)  Irish  spre,  a  spark, 
flash,  animation,  spirit ;  spraic,  vigour. 

Sprig.  (E.)  M.  E.  sp^dgge.  A.  S.  spree 
(Somner).  Icel.  sprek^  a  stick  ;  Low  G. 
sprikk,  stick,  twig.  Allied  to  Spray  (2). 

Sprightly;  see  Spirit. 

Spring,  verb.  (E.)  A.  S.  springait, 
sprincan,  pt.  tsp7'ang,  sp7'anc,  ^'^.sprtmgen. 
+  Du.  G.  springen,  Swed.  sprmga,  Dan. 
spi'inge  ;  Icel.  spj'mga,  to  burst,  split,  p. 
Grig,  sense  ‘  to  split  or  crack,’  as  when  we 
say  that  a  cricket-bat  is  sprung  \  or  to 
spring  (i.e.  burst)  a  mine.  Allied  to  Lith. 
sp7'og-ti,  to  crack  ;  also  to  Spark  (i), 
Speak.  (y'SPARG.)  Der.  sp7'ing,  sb., 
a  leap,  also  a  burst  out  of  water,  also  ^  the 
budding  time  of  year,  also  a  crack  in  a 
mast ;  sp7'inge,  a  snare  made  with  a  flexible 
(springing)  rod. 

sprinkle.  (E.)  Formerly  sp7'e7ikle, 
frequentative  of  A.  S.  sp7'enca7t,  sp7'enga7t, 
to  sprinkle,  scatter  abroad  ;  causal  of  A.  S. 
sp7'i7ican,  sprhtgan,  to  spring  (above).  + 
Du.  spre7ikelen,  frequent,  of  sp7'e7igen,  the 
causal  of  spri7ige7i ;  G.  spre7tkeln,  frequent, 
of  sp7'e7ige7t,  to  scatter,  to  spring  a  mine, 
causal  of  sprmge7i. 

Sprit ;  see  Sprout. 

Sprite ;  .see  Spirit. 

Sprout,  to  germinate.  (O.  Low  G.) 
IM.  E.  spruten.  [Not  from  A.  S.  spre6ta7i, 
nor  from  A.  S.  sp7yta7t.']  —  O.  Fries,  spruta, 
strong  verb,  pp.  sp7'uten,  to  sprout ;  Low 
G.  sp7'ute7^,  sp7'otte7t,  to  sprout.  +  Du. 
spruite7t,  G.  sp7'iesse7t  (pt.  t.  sp7'oss).  p. 
Allied  to  A.  S.  spre6ta7i,  pt.  t.  sp7^edt,  pp. 
sp7'ote7t,  to  sprout;  also  to  Icel,  sp7'etta,  to 
spurt,  spout  (pt.  t.  sp7'att),  prov.  G.  spratzen, 
to  crackle,  burst  with  heat.  (Base  SPRAT, 
allied  to  SPRAK,  to  burst;  see  Speak.) 
y.  The  cognate  Swed.  spruta  means  to 
spout  out  water,  and  is  the  original  of  E. 
spout',  see  Spout. 

sprit,  a  spar  extending  a  fore-and-aft 
sail.  (E.)  sp7'et,  a  pole.  K.S.  spreot, 

a  pole  ;  orig.  a  sprout,  shoot,  branch  of  a 
tree. —  A.  S.  sp7'e6ta7t,  to  sprout  (above). 

spurt  (i),  spirt,  to  spout  out.  (E.) 
The  older  sense  is  to  germinate.  Spu7't 
stands  ior  sp7'ut',  M.E.  sprutte7t,  to  sprout  or 
shoot.  A.  S.  sprytian,  to  produce  as  a  sprout 
or  shoot ;  causal  form  from  A.  S.  spreotart, 
to  sprout.  See  Sprout.  And  see  Spout, 
spurt  (2),  a  violent  exertion.  (Scand.) 
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Formerly  spu^t.  —  Icel.  sp7'ettr,  a  spurt, 
spring,  bound,  run.  —  Icel.  sp7'etta  (pt.  t. 
sp7'att),  to  start,  spring ;  also  to  sprout,  to 
spout. 

Spruce,  fine,  smart.  (F.  —  G.)  Hall’s 
Chronicle  tells  us  that  a  particular  kind 
of  fashionable  dress  was  that  in  which  men 
‘  were  appareyled  after  the  manner  of 
P7'ussia  or  Spruce ;  ’  see  Richardson’s  Diet. 
M.  E.  sp7'uce,  Prussia,  P.  Plowman,  C.  vii. 
279,  B.  xiii.  393 ;  also  written  (more  usually) 
pruce.  —  O.  F.  P7'uce  (F.  Prusse),  Prussia.  — 
G.  P7'usse7t,  Prussia.  See  Spruce-beer. 

Spruce-beer,  a  kind-  of  beer.  (G. ;  co7z- 
fused  with  F.  a7td  E.)  Originally  called 
in  German  sprosse7i-bier,  i.e.  ‘  sprouts-beer,’ 
obtained  from  the  young  sprouts  of  the 
black  spruce  fir.  —  G.  sprosse7i,  pi.  of  spross, 
a  sprout  (from  sp7'iesse7t,  to  sprout) ;  and 
bier,  cognate  with  E.  beer;  see  Sprout 
and  Beer.  p.  But  the  word  was  Englished 
as  Spruce-beer,  i.  e.  Prussian  beer,  where 
Sp7'uce  meant  P7'ussia ;  see  Spruce  above. 
So  also  sp7'uce  fir  meant  Prussian  fir  ;  and 
sp7'uce  leather  meant  Prussian  leather. 

Spry,  active.  (Scand.)  Swed.  dial, 
very  active,  skittish  ;  allied  to  Swed.  dial. 
sprdg,  sp7'dk,  spirited,  mettlesome.  See 
Sprack,  Spark  (2). 

Spue ;  see  Spew. 

Spume,  foam.  (L.)  L.  sptwia,  foam. 
Cf.  Ski.  phe7ia,  A.S.fd77t,  foam. 

pounce  (2),  fine  powder.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
p07ice ;  fie7're  p07tce,  a  pumis  stone  ;  ’  Cot. 
—  L.  pu77iice77i,  acc.  of  ptwiex,  pumice  ;  see 
below. 

pumice.  (L.)  A.S.p7i77tic-stdn,\7wm\c.c. 
stone.  —  L.  ptwiic-,  stem  of pimiex,  pumice. 
Put  for  spti77iex^,  i.  e.  foam-like  stone,  from 
its  appearance.  —  L.  spujna,  foam. 

spoom,  to  run  before  the  wind.  (L.) 
Lit.  Ho  throw  up  spu77ie  or  foam.’  —  L. 
spu7na,  foam. 

Spunk,  tinder,  &c. ;  see  Sponge. 

Spur.  (E.)  M.  E.  spu7'e.  A.  S.  spu7'a, 
sp07'a,  a  spur.  +  Du.  spoor,  a  spur,  also  a 
track  ;  Icel.  sp07d,  Dan.  sp07'e,  Swed.  spor7'e, 
G.  sp07'7t,  spur.  (y'SPAR.)  See  Spar  (3). 
The  orig.  sense  is  Hicker from  its  use  on 
the  heel ;  cf.  Lith.  spi7'-ti,  to  kick. 

speir,  to  ask.  (E.)  Northern  E.  A.  S. 
spyria7t,  to  ask,  track  out.  —  A.  S.  spor,  a 
loot-track  ;  allied  to  sp07‘a,  a  spur  (above), 
■plcel.  spy7'ja,  G.  spih'en. 

spoor,  a  trail.  (Du.)  Du.  spoor;  see 
Spur.-j-A.  S.  spor,  a  foot-track  (above), 
spurn.  (E.)  M.  E.  spimiezt,  to  kick 
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against,  hence  to  reject.  A.S.  speo^'fiariy 
gespor7ia7i,  to  kick  against  (pt.  t.  spearn, 
pp.  spor/ieji).  Allied  to  Spur,  -f*  Icel. 
sperna  (pt.  t.  spam) ;  L.  speme^'c,  to  de¬ 
spise,  a  cognate  form,  not  one  from  which 
the  E.  word  is  merely  borrowed,  (Base 
SPARN;  VSPAR.) 

Spurge,  a  plant ;  see  Pure. 

Spurious.  (L.)  L.  spuriusy  false. 

Spurn ;  see  Spur. 

Spurry,  a  plant.  (F.  —  G.)  O.  F.  spumie^ 

'  spurry  or  frank,  a  Dutch  [German]  herb ;  ’ 
Cot.  Of  Teut.  origin ;  cf.  G.  sporgel, 
spergel,  spark,  spurry. 

Spurt  (i),  Spirt,  to  jet  out ;  see  Sprout. 

Spurt  (2),  a  violent  exertion;  see  Sprout. 

Sputter;  see  Spout. 

Spy  ;  see  Species. 

Squab,  (i)  to  fall  plump,  (2)  a  sofa,  a 
young  bird,  (Scand.)  See  squab,  squob  in 
Halliwell.  And  see  sqtiab,  to  fall  plump, 
squab,  with  a  sudden  fall,  in  Johnson. 
1.  From  Swed.  dial,  sqvapp,  a  word  imita¬ 
tive  of  a  splash ;  cf.  G.  schwapp,  a  slap,  E. 
swap,  to  strike.  2.  From  Swed.  dial. 
sqvabb,  loose  or  fat  flesh,  sqvabba,  a  fat 
woman,  sqvabbig,  flabby ;  from  the  verb 
appearing  in  Norw.  sqvapa,  to  tremble, 
shake,  allied  to  M.  E.  quappe^t,  to  throb, 
and  E.  quaver',  see  Quaver.  Cf.  Icel. 
kvap,  jelly,  jelly-like  things. 

squabble,  to  wrangle.  (Scand.)  Swed. 
dial,  skvabbel,  a  dispute.  —  Swed.  dial. 
skvappa,  to  chide,  lit.  make  a  splashing, 
from  the  sb.  skvapp,  sqvapp,  a  splash.  Cf. 
Prov.  E.  swabble,  to  squabble,  allied  to 
swab,  to  splash  over,  swap,  to  strike. 

Squad,  Squadron  ;  see  Quadrate. 

Squalid.  (L.)  L.  squalidus,  rough, 
dirty. —  L.  squalere,  to  be  rough,  parched, 
dirty.  Der.  squal-or,  sb. 

Squall,  to  cry  out.  (Scand.)  Swed. 
sqvala,  to  gush  out  violently,  sqval,  a  rush 
of  water,  sqval-7'eg7i,  a  violent  shower  of 
rain  (E.  squall,  sb.,  a  burst  of  rain) ;  Dan. 
sqvaldre,  to  clamour,  sqvalder,  clamour, 
noisy  talk ;  Swed.  dial,  skvala,  to  gush 
out,  cry  out,  chatter.  +  Gael,  sgal,  a  loud 
cry,  sound  of  high  wind ;  allied  to  G. 
schalle7t,  Icel.  skella  (pt.  t.  skall),  to  re¬ 
sound.  (Base  SKAL.) 

Squander,  to  dissipate.  (Scand.)  Orig. 
to  disperse,  scatter  abroad  ;  Dryden,  Annus 
Mirabilis,  st.  67.  Nasalised  form  of  Lowl. 
Sc.  squatter,  to  splash  water  about,  scatter, 
squander,  prov.  E.  swatter,  to  throw  water 
about.  These  are  frequentatives  from  Dan.  1 
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sqvatte,  to  splash,  spurt,  also  to  squander; 
Swed.  sqvdtta,  to  squirt,  Icel.  skvetta,  to 
squirt  out  water.  The  d  appears  in  O.  Du. 
swaddere7i,  to  dabble  in  water ;  Swed.  dial. 
skvad7'a,  to  gush  out  of  a  hole  (as  water). 
Cf.  scatter  and  squh't. 

Square ;  see  Quadrate. 

Squash,  to  crush.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  esqua- 
cher,  to  crush,  also  spelt  escacher,  ‘  to 
squash ;  *  Cot.  (Mod.  F.  ecacher.)  The 
F.  cacher  answers  to  Sardinian  cattare  =  L. 
co-actare,  to  constrain,  force,  press.  The 
prefix  es  =  L.  ex,  extremely.  j3.  Thus  the 
etymology  is  from  L.  ex',  and  coacta7'e, 
formed  from  coact-us,  pp.  of  cogere  (^  =  co- 
agere),  to  drive  together.  See  Ex-  and 
Cogent;  also  Con-  and  Agent.  Der. 
squash,  sb.,  an  unripe  peascod. 

squat,  to  cower.  (F.  —  L.)  Lit.  to  lie 
flat,  as  if  pressed  down ;  the  old  sense  is  to 
press  down,  squash.  M.  E.  squatte7i,  to 
crush  flat.  —  O.  F.  esquatir,  to  flatten,  crush. 

—  O.  F.  es~  (  =  L.  ex),  extremely ;  quatir,  to 
press  down.  Diez  shews  that  O.  F.  quatir 
is  a  derivative  of  L.  coactus,  pp.  of  cogere, 
to  press,  compel ;  see  above. 

Squaw,  a  female.  (W.  Indian.)  hlassa- 
chusetts  squa,  eshqua,  Naragansett  squaws, 
a  female  (Webster). 

Squeak,  to  cry  out  shrilly.  (Scand.) 
Swed.  sqvdka,  to  croak;  Norw.  skvaka,  to 
cackle ;  Icel.  skvakka,  to  sound  like  water 
shaken  in  a  bottle.  Allied  to  Quack. 

squeal.  (Scand.)  Swed.  sqvdla,  Norw. 
skvella,  to  squeal.  Used  (instead  oisqueakle^) 
as  a  frequentative  of  squeak,  and  applied  to 
a  continuous  cry. 

Squeamish;  see  Swim  (2), 

Squeeze,  to  crush,  press  tightly.  (E.) 
The  prefixed  j  is  due  to  O.F.  es~  (  =  L.  -ex), 
very ;  queeze  =  M.  E.  queise7t,  to  squeeze. 
This  M.  E.  queisen  is  from  A.  S.  cwisa7i, 
cwysa7i,  ?i\^o cwhan,  to  crush.  Allied  to  Goth. 
kwistjaTt,  to  destroy,  Swed.  qvdsa,  to  squeeze, 
bruise,  G.  quetsche7i,  to  squash,  bruise. 

Squib,  (i)  a  paper  tube,  with  com¬ 
bustibles  ;  (2)  a  lampoon.  (Scand.)  1. 
Squibs  were  sometimes  fastened  slightly  to 
a  rope,  so  as  to  run  along  it  like  a  rocket ; 
whence  the  name.  From  M.E.  squippe7i, 
swippen,  to  move  swiftly,  fly,  sweep,  dash. 

—  Icel.  svipa,  to  flash,  dart,  svipr,  a  swift 
movement;  Norw.  svipa,  to  run  swiftly. 
Allied  to  Sweep,  Swift.  2.  A  squib  also 
means  a  political  lampoon,  but  was  for¬ 
merly  applied,  not  to  the  la7npoo7i  itself, 
but  to  the  W7'iter  of  it ;  see  Tatler,  no.  88, 
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Nov.  I,  1709.  A  squib  thus  meant  a  fire¬ 
work,  a  flashy  fellow,  making  a  noise,  but 
doing  no  harm.  Squib  also  means  child’s 
squirt,  from  its  shooting  out  water  instead 
of  fire. 

Squill  ;  see  Schism. 

Squinancy,  old  spelling  of  quinsy ;  see 
Cynic. 

Squint,  to  look  askew.  (Scand.)  The 
same  as  prov.  E.  (Suffolk)  squink,  to  wink. 

—  Swed.  svinka,  to  shrink,  flinch  (whence 
the  notion  of  looking  aside),  nasalised  form 
of  svika,  to  balk,  flinch,  fail ;  cf.  O.  Swed. 
svinka,  to  beguile.  ^  This  is  the  most 
probable  account  of  a  difficult  word. 

Squire  (i),  the  same  as  Esquire. 

Squire  (2),  a  carpenter’s  rule ;  see 
Quadrate. 

Squirrel.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  squirel, 
scurel.  —  O.  F.  escurel  (F.  ecureuil),  — 
Low  L.  scurellus^  a  squirrel  ;  put  for 
scitirellus^,  dimin.  of  sciurus,  a  squirrel. 

—  Gk.  oKLovpoSy  a  squirrel;  lit.  ‘a  shadow- 
tail,’  from  his  bushy  tail.  —  Gk. 
shadow ;  ovpd,  tail. 

Squirt,  sb.  (Scand.)  The  r  appears  to 
be  intrusive  ;  allied  to  prov.  E.  squitter,  to 
squirt,  and  squitteVy  diarrhoea.  —  Swed.  dial. 
skvittaVy  to  sprinkle  all  round,  frequentative 
of  skwittay  to  squirt,  Swed.  sqvdttay  to 
squirt.  Cf.  Dan.  sqvattCy  to  splash.  Allied 
to  Squander. 

Stab.  (C.)  Irish  stob-ainiy  I  stab ;  Gael. 
stoby  to  fix  a  stake  in  the  ground,  from  stoby 
a  stake,  pointed  iron  or  stick,  stub.  Allied 
to  Staff,  q.  V.  Der.  staby  sb. 

Stable,  Stablish ;  see  State. 

Stack;  see  Stick  (i). 

Staff.  (E.)  K.i^.stcef'y  pi.  staves. 

+  Du.  stafy  Icel.  stafry  Dan.  staby  staVy 
Swed.  stafy  G.  stab ;  Gael,  stoby  a  stake, 
stump.  Allied  to  Skt.  sthdpayay  to  place, 
set  (set  up  a  post),  causal  of  sthdy  to  stand. 
(VST  A.) 

stave,  piece  of  a  cask,  part  of  a  piece 
of  music.  (E.)  Merely  another  form  of 
staffy  due  to  M.  E.  dat.  sing,  staue  {stave) 
and  pi.  staues  (staves).  Cf.  Icel.  stafry  a 
staff,  a  stave ;  Dan.  staVy  staff,  stavey  stave. 

stem  (i),  trunk  of  a  tree.  (E.)  M.  E. 
stem,  A.  S.  stcefry  stefry  stemUy  (i)  stem 
of  a  tree,  (2)  stem  or  prow  of  a  vessel ; 
also  spelt  stfrnay  stefna.  Formed,  with 
suffix  -nay  from  A.  S.  stcefy  a  staff,  prop ;  a 
stem  of  a  tree  being  the  staff  or  support  of 
it,  and  a  ste7n  of  a  vessel  being  the  upright 
post  in  front  of  it.  +  Du.  stam^  trunk, 
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steveny  prow;  -Icel.  stafry  stamUy  stem  of 
vessel,  stofry  trunk ;  Dan.  stammey  trunk, 
stcevny'^TQv^ \  Swed.  trunk,  stafy  prow, 

fra7n-sta77i,  fore-stem,  bak-staniy  back-stem, 
stern  ;  G.  sta7n77iy  trunk,  vorder  steven^ 
prow- post,  stem,  hinter  steveUy  stern-post. 

stem  (2),  prow  of  a  vessel.  (E.)  The 
same  word  as  the  preceding. 

stem  (3),  to  check,  stop.  (E.)  From 
ste7n  (i),  the  stem  of  a  tree;  from  the 
throwing  of  a  tree-trunk  into  a  river,  which 
checks  the  current.  So  Icel.  stem77iay  Dan. 
stemmey  to  dam  up,  from  sta77i7ney  trunk ; 
G.  stammeny  to  fell  trees,  dam  up  water. 

Stag ;  see  Stair. 

Stage ;  see  State. 

Stagger  ;  see  Stick  (i). 

Stagnate,  to  cease  to  flow.  (L.)  From 
L.  stagnatusy  pp.  of  stagna7'ey  to  be  still, 
cease  to  flow.  — 'L.  stagnu77iy  a  still  pool, 
a  stank ;  see  stank  (below).  Der.  stagit- 
anty  from  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  stagnare. 

stanch,  staunch,  to  stop  a  flow  of 
blood.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  estanchery  to  stanch. 
—  Low  L.  stanca7'ey  to  stanch,  a  variant  of 
late  L.  stagnare y  to  stanch,  the  same  as  L. 
stagnare y  to  cease  to  flow  (above).  Der. 
stanchy  adj.,  firm,  sound,  not  leaky. 

stank,  a  pool,  tank.  (F.  —  L.)  An  old 
word ;  once  common.  —  O.  F.  esta7tgy  a 
pond.  (The  same  as  Prov.  estanCy  Span. 
estanqtUy  Port,  tanquey  a  pond,  pool.)  —  L. 
stag7tu7ny  a  pool  of  stagnant  or  standing 
water.  Put  for  stac-nu77i  *,  allied  to  Skt. 
staky  resist  (hence  to  be  firm  or  still).  (Base 
STAR,  from  V  STA.) 

tank,  a  pool.  (Port.  —  L.)  Port. 
tanquey  cognate  with  Span.  estanquOj  O.  F. 
estang  (above). 

Staid  ;  see  Stay  (i). 

Stain ;  see  Tinge. 

Stair,  a  step  up.  (E.)  M.E.  steiry  steyer. 
A.  S.  stceger,  a  stair,  step ;  lit.  ,a  step  to 
climb  by. —  A.  S.  stdg  (also  stdh)y  pt.  t.  ot 
stigan,  to  climb. -f- Du.  steigery  a  stair,  Icel. 
stegiy  step,  Swed.  stegOy  ladder,  Dan.  stigey 
ladder,  G.  stegy  a  path  ;  from  Du.  stygen, 
Icel.  stigay  Swed.  stigay  Dan.  stigey  G. 
steigeUy  to  mount,  climb.  Allied  to  Skt. 
stighy  to  ascend,  Gk.  areix^iv.  ( VSTIGH.) 

stag,  a  male  deer.  (Scand.)  Also  ap¬ 
plied  (in  dialects)  to  a  male  animal  gene¬ 
rally.  —  Icel.  steggry  steggiy  a  he-bird,  drake, 
tom-cat.  Lit.  ‘mounter;’  from  Icel.  stigay 
to  mount. 

stile  (i),  a  set  of  steps  for  climbing 
1  over.  (E.)  M.  E.  stile,  A.  S.  stigely  a  stile. 


STAITHE. 


STALWART. 
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—  A.  S.  stig-en,  pp.  of  stigajt,  to  climb ; 
with  suffix  ^el  of  the  agent. 

stirrup.  (E.)  Put  for  st-y-rope,  i.  e.  a 
rope  to  mount  by ;  the  orig.  stirrup  was  a 
looped  rope  for  mounting  into  the  saddle. 
M.  E.  stirop.  A.  S.  sti-rdp,  stig-rdp.  —  A.S. 
stig-e7iy  pp.  of  stigaii,  to  mount ;  rdp^  a 
rope;  see  Hope. 

sty  (i),  enclosure  for  swine.  (E.)  M.E. 
stie.  A.  S.  stigo,  a  sty,  a  pen  for  cattle. -p 
Icel.  stia,  stl,  sty,  kennel,  Swed.  stia,  pig¬ 
sty,  pen  for  geese,  Swed.  dial,  sti^  steg,  pen 
for  swine,  goats,  or  sheep,  G.  steige,  pen, 
chicken-coop.  (3.  Certainly  from  y'STIGH, 
to  ascend ;  though  the  reason  is  not  clear ; 
but  cf.  Gk.  (ttoTxos,  a  row,  file  of  soldiers, 
also  a  row  of  poles  with  hunting-nets  into 
which  game  was  driven,  i.  e.  a  pen  or  s^y. 

sty  (2),  small  tumour  on  the  eye-lid. 
(E.)  The  A.  S.  name  was  stigefid,  lit. 
‘  rising ;  *  from  the  pres.  pt.  of  stigan,  to 
ascend,  climb,  rise.  Short  for  stige7id  edge, 
lit.  ‘  rising  eye  ;  ’  which,  being  ill  under¬ 
stood,  was  corrupted  into  M.  E.  stya7iye,  as 
if  it  meant  ‘sty  on  eye;’  after  which  -a7iye 
was  dropped,  and  the  word  sty  was  the 
result. 4* Low  G.  stieg,  stige,  sty  on  the  eye; 
from  stige7t,  to  rise. 

Staithe ;  see  Stead. 

Stake;  see  Stick  (i). 

Stalactite,  a  kind  of  crystal  hanging 
from  the  roof  of  some  caverns.  (Gk.) 
P'ormed,  with  suffix  -ite  (Gk.  -ittjs),  from 
GTaXaKT-os,  trickling.  —  Gk.  araXa^eiv  (  = 
GTa\dy-y€Lv),  to  drip;  from  araXaeiv,  to 
drip.  (Base  STAL,  to  be  still ;  ^  STA.) 

stalagmite,  a  cone  of  carbonate  of  lime 
on  the  floor  of  some  caverns.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
GTaXay/jL-a,  a  drop ;  with  suffix  -zte  (Gk. 
-tTr;s).  — Gk.  GTaXd^^Lv  (above). 

Stale  (i),  too  long  kept ;  see  Stall. 

Stale  (2),  a  snare  ;  see  Steal. 

Stale-(3),  a  handle  ;  see  Stall. 

Stalk  (i)  and  (2) ;  see  Stall. 

Stall,  a  standing-place  for  cattle,  &c. 
(E.)  hi.  E.  stal.  A.  S.  steal,  steel,  station, 
stall.  4*  L)u.  stal,  Icel.  stallr,  Dan.  staid, 
Swed.  stall,  G.  stall ;  Lith.  stalas,  a  table  ; 
Skt.  sthdla,  firm  ground,  from  sthd,  to  stand. 
(Base  STAL;  .^^STA.) 

stale  (i),  too  long  kept,  vapid,  trite. 
(Scand.)  Stale,  as  a  sb.,  means  urine  of 
cattle  or  horses.  —  Swed.  stalla,  to  put  into 
a  stall,  also  to  stale  (as  cattle)  ;  Dan. 
stalde,  to  stall-feed,  stalle,  to  stale  (as 
horses).  —  Swed.  stall,  Dan.  staid,  a  stable, 
stall.  Stale  is  that  which  reminds  one  of 


the  stable,  tainted,  &c.  p.  In  one  sense, 
we  may  explain  stale  (in  the  case  of  unsold 
provisions)  as  ‘  too  long  exposed  to  sale.’ 
—  O.  F.  estaler,  to  display  wares  on  stalls  ; 
from  estal,  a  stall.  —  G.  stall,  a  stall  (above). 
It  comes  to  much  the  same  thing. 

stale  (3),  steal,  the  handle  of  anything. 
(E.)  M.  E.  stele.  A.  S.  steel,  stel,  stalk, 
stem.  4"  Lu.  steel,  stalk,  stem,  handle ;  G. 
stiel,  stalk,  handle.  Allied  to  still  and 
stall',  the  stale  being  that  by  which  the 
tool  is  held  firm  and  unmoved. 

stalk  (i),  a  stem.  (E.)  M.  E.  stalke, 
of  which  one  sense  is  the  side-piece  (stem) 
of  a  ladder.  A  dimin.  form,  with  suffix  -k, 
from  A.  S.  steel,  stel,  a  stalk ;  see  stale 
(3)  above. 4-Icel.  stilkz',  Swed.  stjelk,  Dan. 
stilk,  stalk ;  Gk.  criX^xos,  stem  of  a  tree, 
ar^X^ov,  a  handle. 

stalk  (2),  to  stride.  (E.)  M.  E.  stalken. 
A.  S.  steelcaTi,  to  walk  warily ;  allied  to 
stealc,  high. 4-Dan.  stalke,  to  stalk.  The 
notion  is  that  of  walking  on  stalks  or 
lengthened  legs,  i.  e.  •  on  tip-toe  and 
cautiously,  lifting  the  feet  high.  See 
stalk  (i)  above.  Der.  stalk-i7ig-ho7'se,  a 
horse  for  stalking  game ;  see  Halliwell. 

stallion,  an  entire  horse.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.) 
M.  E.  stalon.^O.  F.  estaloTt  (F.  etalo7i),  a 
stallion ;  so  called  because  kept  in  a  stall 
and  not  made  to  work.  —  O.  H.  G.  stal  (G. 
stall),  a  stall,  stable ;  see  Stall  (above). 

still  (i),  motionless.  (E.)  M.  E.  stille. 
A.  S.  stille,  still ;  allied  to  stilla7t,  verb,  to 
remain  in  a  place  or  stall.  —  A.  S.  steal, 
steel,  a  stall,  place;  see  Stall  (above). 4- 
Du.  stil,  still,  stille7i,  to  be  still,  stelleTi,  to 
place,  from  stal,  a  stall ;  Dan.  stille,  Swed. 
stilla,  G.  still,  still;  Dan.  stille,  to  still, 
also  to  place,  Swed.  stilla,  to  quiet,  G. 
stille7t,  to  still,  stelleTi,  to  place ;  Dan. 
staid,  Swed.  G.  stall,  a  stall.  Still  is  to 
be  explained  from  Teut.  base  STELLYA, 
to  put  into  a  stall  or  place,  to  make  still, 
from  the  sb.  stall ;  and  means  ‘  brought  to 
a  resting-place.’  Der.  still,  adv.,  A.  S. 
stille,  continually,  ever. 

Stalwart,  sturdy.  (E.)  Y or  stalwoz'th. 
M.  E.  stalwo7'th,  stelewur^e,  stealewur'^e, 
stalewu7'^e.  A.S.  steelwyr'Se,  pi.,  serviceable 
(said  of  ships) ;  A.  S.  Chron.  an.  896. 
p.  The  orig.  sense  seems  to  have  been 
‘good  at  stealing,’  as  applied  to  troops, 
hence,  stout,  brave,  with  reference  to  se¬ 
curing  plunder.  Cf.  A.  S.  sM-hez^e,  a 
predatory  army.  If  this  be  right,  the 
etymology  is  from  A.  S.  stahi,  theft,  from 


STAMEN. 


STARK. 


sfelan,  to  steal ;  and  worthy,  honour¬ 

able,  excellent.  See  Steal  andWorth.  (i). 
y.  Leo  explains  it  as  stall-worthy,  i.  e. 
worthy  of  a  stall  or  place,  which  is  hardly 
intelligible,  and  does  not  suit  the  M.  E. 
forms. 

Stamen;  see  State. 

Stamin,  Tamine,  Taminy,  Tammy, 

a  kind  of  stuff;  see  State. 

Stammer,  to  stutter.  (E.)  M.  E.  stam- 
eren,  vb. ;  from  A.  S.  stamer,  stanmr,  adj., 
stammering.  The  suffix  -er,  -ur  is  ad¬ 
jectival,  expressing  *  disposed  to ;  ’  thus 
disposed  to  come  to  a  stand-still, 
from  a  base  ST  AM,  extended  from  y'STA, 
to  stand,  remain  fixed.  Du.  sta77ieren, 
sta77iele7t,  Icel.  sta7n77ia,  Dan.  sta77i77ie, 
Swed.  sta7n7na,  G.  sta77i77tern,  sta77i77ielit, 
to  stammer ;  Icel.  sta77ir,  O.  H.  G.  sta77i, 
Goth.  sta77i77is,  adj.,  stammering. 

Stamp,  to  tread  heavily,  to  pound.  (E.) 
M.  E.  sta77ipen.  A.  S.  ste77ipa7i.  -f-  Du. 
sta7npeit,  Icel.  stappa,  Swed.  sta77ipa,  Dan. 
sta77ipe,  G.  staTTtpfen ;  also  Gk. 
to  stamp,  Skt.  sta77ibh,  to  make  firm,  stop, 
make  hard,  sta77tba,  sta77tbha,  a  post.  Allied 
to  Step.  (-y/STABH;  from  y^STA.) 

stampede,  a  panic.  (Span.  —  Teut.) 
Sta77ipede  is  a  sudden  panic,  causing  cattle 
to  take  to  flight  and  run  for  many  miles ; 
any  sudden  flight  due  to  panic.  —  Span, 
(and  Port.)  esta77ipido ,  a  crash,  sudden 
sound  of  anything  bursting  or  falling. 
Formed  as  if  from  a  verb  estaTnpir  *,  akin 
to  esta77tpar,  to  stamp.  The  reference 
appears  to  be  to  the  noise  made  by  the 
blows  of  a  pestle  upon  a  mortar.  Of  Teut. 
origin ;  see  above. 

Stanch,  Staunch;  see  Stagnate. 

Stanchion,  a  support,  beam,  bar.  (F.  — 
L.)  O.  F.  esta7i7^07i,  esta7iso7t,  ‘a  prop, 
stay;’  Cot.  Not  derived  from  the  O.  F. 
esta7tcher,  to  prop  (allied  to  E.  sta7tch), 
but  a  diminutive  of  O.  F.  esta7tce,  a  situation, 
condition,  also  a  stanchion  (Scheler).  —  Low 
L.  sta7ttia,  a  chamber,  a  house,  lit.  ^that 
which  stands  firm.’  —  L.  sta7tt-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  sta7'e,  to  stand.  See  State, 
•[f  But  the  word  may  have  been  confused 
with  O.  F.  estaitcher,  to  prop  (as  above), 
which  is  the  same  w’ord  as  esta7icher,  to 
staunch  ;  for  which  see  Stanch.  The  root 
is  the  same  either  way.  (>y^STA.) 

Stand.  (E.)  A.  S.  sta7ide7t,  pt.  t.  stod, 
pp.  sta7tde7z,’^lct\.  standa,  Goth,  stazidazz ; 
l.)u.  staait  (pt.  t.  stand) ;  Swed.  sta  (pt.  t. 
stod)\  G.  stehezi  (pt.  t.  stand).  All  from 
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base  STAND. +  L.  stare ;  Gk.  iartjv,  I 
stood,  Russ,  stoiate,  Skt.  sthd,  to  stand. 
(^STA.)  For  allied  words,  see  State. 
Der.  stand,  sb.  ;  stazzdish,  put  for  stazid- 
dish,  a  standing  dish  for  pen  and  ink. 

standard.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  O.  F. 
estazzdaz't,  a  standard  or  ensign,  a  standard 
measure.  The  flag  was  a  large  one,  on  a 
fixed  (standing)  pole.  —  O.  H.  G.  stazzd-an, 
to  stand ;  with  suffix  -a7't  (  =  O.  H.  G.  ha7't, 
a  suffix,  orig.  the  same  as  haz't,  adj.,  hard). 
^  Cf.  Span.  estanda7'te,  a  standard  ;  O.  Du. 
stazzdaez't,  ^a  standard  or  a  great  trophie, 
a  pillar,  column,  mill-post  ’  (Hexham), 
evidently  from  the  verb  stazzd.  The  O.  F. 
estczzdard,  Ital.  stezidardo  are  modified  forms, 
as  if  from  L.  extendere,  to  spread  out. 

understand.  (E.)  A.  S.  uzzdez'stazidazz, 
lit.  to  stand  under  or  among,  hence,  to  com¬ 
prehend  (like  L.  intel-lige7'e).^  uzider, 
under  ;  standan,  to  stand. 

withstand.  (E.)  A.  S.  wl^stazzdan, 
to  resist,  lit.  stand  against.  —  A.  S.  wi'S, 
against;  stazidan,  to  stand;  see  With. 

Stang,  a  pole  ;  see  Sting. 

Stank,  a  pool ;  see  Stagnate. 

Stannary,  relating  to  tin-mines.  (L.) 
Low  L.  stannazda,  a  tin-mine.  —  l^.stazzjmzn, 
tin. 

Stanza ;  see  State. 

Staple,  (i)  and  (2)  ;  see  Step. 

Star.  (E.)  M.  E.  sterz'e.  A.  S.  steorz'a. 
+  Du.  ster\  O.  H.  G.  sterro.  Cf.  Icel. 
stjaz'na,  Dan.  stjarzze,  Swed.  stjezzza,  Goth. 
stairzio ;  also  L.  stella  (for  ster-iila  *),  Gk. 
doTrjp,  Corn,  steren,  W.  sez'cn,  Skt.  tdrd. 
Orig.  sense  '  sprinkler  ’  of  light ;  from 
y'STAR,  to  sprinkle  (Max  Muller). 

Starboard ;  see  Steer  (2). 

Starch ;  see  Stark. 

Stare  (i),  to  gaze  fixedly.  (E.)  A.  S. 
staz'ian ;  from  a  Teut.  adj.  STARA,  fixed, 
appearing  in  G.  staz'r,  fixed  ;  cf.  Skt.  sthiz-a, 
fixed,  allied  to  sthd,  to  stand.  (y'STA.) 
4- Icel.  staz'a,  stiz'a,  to  stare ;  Swed.  stiz'z'a, 
Dan.  stiz'Z'C,  to  stare.  ^  Hence  *  stazdzzg 
hair  ’  is  ‘  stiff-standing  hair.’ 

stare  (2),  to  glitter.  (E.)  M.  E.  stazrzi ; 
whence  stazdzig  colonz^s  —  bright  colours. 
The  same  word  as  stare  (i);  from  the 
glittering  of  staring  eyes. 

Stark,  stiff,  rigid,  entire.  (E.)  A.  S. 
steaz'c,  stiff,  strong.  -f-Du.  stezdz,  Icel.  stez'kr, 
Dan.  stcez'k,  Swed.  G.  siazdz.  Orig.  ‘  rigid,’ 
from  the  sense  of  stretched  tight;  allied  to 
Stretch.  Der.  stazP,  adv.,  as  in  staz'k 
zziad. 


STARK-NAKED. 
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starch..  (E.)  Starch  is  stuff  that 
stiffens;  from  the  adj.  stark  above.  Cf. 
G.  Starke^  (i)  strength,  (2)  starch ;  from 
stark^  adj. 

Stark-naked,  quite  naked.  (E.)  An 
ingenious  substitution  for  M.  E.  start- 
7iakedj  lit.  ‘  tail  naked,’  i.  e.  with  the  hinder 
parts  exposed,  but  used  in  the  sense  of 
wholly  naked.  From  A.  S.  steort,  a  tail  ; 
as  in  red-start,  i.e.  red-tail,  a  bird.-f-Eu. 
stert,  Icel.  stertr^  Dan.  stie^d,  Swed.  stjert^ 
G.  sterz,  a  tail. 

Starling.  (E.)  M.  E.  sterling,  double 
dimin.  of  M.  E.  stare,  a  starling. —  A.  S. 
steer,  a  starling.-}- Icel.  starri,  stari,  Dan. 
steer,  Swed.  stare,  G.  staar,  L.  sturmis. 

Start,  to  move  suddenly.  (E.)  M.  E. 
stertefz ;  pt.  t.  stirte  (Havelok,  873),  sturte, 
storte  (Layamon,  23951).  Allied  to  Du. 
stoz'ten,  to  precipitate,  fall,  rush,  G.  stih'z- 
ezi ;  also  to  O.  Du.  steerten,  to  flee,  run 
away,  which  prob.  meant  "  to  turn  tail,’  or 
‘shew  the  tail,’ hence  to  turn  over  suddenly, 
and  is  allied  to  A.  S.  steozd,  a  tail.  See 
Stark-naked. 

Starve.  (E.)  M.  E.  steruen  {ste^'vezi), 
to  die  (without  reference  to  the  means  of 
death).  A.  S.  steorfan,  pt.  t.  steaz'f,  pp. 
storfen,  to  die ;  whence  stez'fan,  to  kill 
(weak  verb).  -}-  Du.  sterven,  G.  sterben. 
(Base  STARE.)  Der.  starve-l-ing,  double 
dimin.,  expressive  of  contempt ;  starv-ation, 
an  ill-coined  hybrid  word,  introduced  from 
the  North  about  1775. 

State,  a  standing,  position,  condition,  &c. 
(F.  — L.)  O.  F.  estat.^L,.  statum,  acc.  of 
status,  condition.  —  L.  status,  pp.  of  stare, 
to  stand. -}-Gk.  eo’Trjv,  I  stood;  Skt.  sthd, 
to  stand ;  cognate  with  E.  stand.  (^STA.) 

arrest,  to  stop.  (F.-L.)  O.Y.arester 
{¥.  arreter),  to  stay.  —  O.  F.  a  {  =  ¥.  ad), 
to ;  L.  restare,  to  stay,  from  re-,  and  Uare ; 
see  rest  (2)  below. 

assist.  (F.  — L.)  F.  assister.  —  L.  as- 
sistere,  to  step  to,  approach,  assist.  —  L.  as- 
(for  ad),  to ;  sistez'e,  to  place,  stand,  from 
stare,  to  stand. 

circumstance.  (L.)  From  L.  cir- 
ctimstazitia,  lit.  a  standing  around,  also  an 
attribute,  circumstance  (influenced  by  F. 
cU'cozistazice).  —  L.  circzinistant-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  circuzn-staz'e,  to  stand  round. 

consist.  (F.  —  L.)  Y .  cozisister,  \o  zots- 
sist,  rest,  abide,  &c.  —  L.  consistere,  to  stand 
together,  consist.  —  L.  cozt-  (for  cum),  toge¬ 
ther  ;  sistere,  from  stare. 

constant,  firm.  (F.  —  L.)  Y,  constant. 


*  STATE. 

—  L.  constant;  stem  of  constans,  fii*m; 
orig.  pres.  pt.  of  con-stare,  to  stand  to¬ 
gether. 

constitute.  (L.)  L.  constitutus,  pp. 
of  constituere,  to  cause  to  stand  together, 
establish.  —  L.  co7i-  {cum),  together  ; 
statuez'e,  causal  of  sta^x  (pp.  status),  to 
stand. 

contrast,  vb.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  contraster, 
to  strive,  contend  against  (hence  to  be  in 
opposition  to,  &c.).  — LowL.  conU'a- stare, 
to  stand  against. 

cost.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  costen.  -  O.  F. 
coster  (F.  coiiter),  to  cost.  —  L.  con-stare,  to 
stand  together,  last,  also  to  cost. 

desist.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  desister,  to 
cease.  —  L.  desistere,  to  put  away,  also  to 
desist.  —  L.  de,  away  ;  sistere,  to  put,  from 
stare. 

destine.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  destmer,  to 
ordain.  —  L.  desthiare,  to  destine,  ordain.  — 
L.  destina,  a  prop,  support.  —  L.  de,  down  ; 
and  stina^,  a  prop,  derivative  from  ^ 
STA,  to  stand.  See  obstinate  (below). 

destitute.  (L.)  L.  destitutus,  left 
alone ;  pp.  of  destituere,  to  place  alone.  — 
L.  de,  away ;  statuere,  to  place,  causal  of 
stare. 

distant.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  distant. '^'L, 
distantezn,  acc.  of  distans,  pres.  pt.  of  di¬ 
stare,  to  stand  apart. 

establish.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  estahlissen.  — 
O.  F.  establiss-,  base  of  pres.  pt.  of  establir, 
to  establish.  —  L.  stabilire,  to  establish.  —  L. 
stabilis,  firm  ;  see  stable  (1)  below. 

estate.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  estat.  —  L. 
statum,  acc.  of  status,  state ;  see  State 
above. 

exist,  to  continue  to  be.  (L.)  L.  ex- 
istere,  better  exsistere,  to  come  forth,  arise, 
be.  —  L.  ex,  out ;  sistere,  to  set,  stand,  from 
stazx. 

extant,  existing.  (L.)  Late  L.  extant-, 
stem  of  extans,  for  exstans,  pres.  pt.  of  ex¬ 
stare,  to  stand  forth,  exist. 

insist.  (F.  — L.)  F.  insister. --Y.  in- 
sistere,  to  set  foot  on,  persist.  —  L.  in,  in ; 
sistere,  to  set,  stand,  from  stare. 

instance.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  instance,  ‘in¬ 
stance,  urgency ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  histantia,  a 
being  near,  urgency.  —  L.  instant-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  in-stare,  to  be  at  hand,  to  urge. 

institute.  (L.)  L.  institutus,  pp.  of 
instituere,  to  set,  establish.  — L.  hi,  in; 
statuere,  to  place,  causal  of  stare  (pp. 
staHizn). 

interstice.  (F.-L.)  F.  interstice.'^ 
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L.  intefstitium,  an  interval  of  space. —  L. 
inter y  between  ;  stdttis,  pp.  of  sistei'Cy  to 
place,  from  stare ^  to  stand. 

obstacle.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  obstacle.  — 
L.  obstaculuniy  a  hindrance.  —  L.  ob, 
against  ;  -staciilumj  double  dimin.  from 
sta-rey  to  stand. 

obstetric,  pertaining  to  midwifery.  (L.) 
L.  obstetricius,  adj.,  from  obstetrici-y  crude 
form  of  obstetriXy  a  midwife ;  lit.  an  assist¬ 
ant,.  stander  near.  —  L.  ob-starey  to  stand 
near ;  with  fern,  suffix  4rix  (of  the  agent). 

obstinate.  (L.)  L.  obstinatusy  reso¬ 
lute;  pp.  of  obstmarey  to  set  about,  be  re¬ 
solved  on.  —  L.  oby  near;  and  stina^y  a 
prop,  from  y'STA.  See  destine  (above). 

persist.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  persister.  -  L./^r- 
sisterey  to  continue,  persist.  —  L.  pery 
through  ;  sistere,  to  stand,  from  stare, 
press  (2),  to  hire  men  for  service.  (F.— 
L.)  Press  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  word 
presty  ready  ;  whence  prest-7noney y  ready 
money  advanced  to  a  man  hired  for  service, 
earnest  money  ;  also  inip7'esty  a  verb  (now 
i7np7'ess)y  to  give  a  man  earnest  money. 
When  it  became  common  to  use  co77ipnl- 
sio7t  to  force  men  into  service,  it  was  con¬ 
fused  with  the  verb  to  press.  Prest  77i07iey 
was  money  lent.  —  O.  F.prester  {Y.preter), 
to  lend,  advance  money.  —  L.  prce-starey  to 
stand  forward,  also  to  come  forward,  pro¬ 
vide,  furnish,  give,  offer.  Der.  press-gaTtgy 
i77z-press,  i77i-press-77ie7it. 

prostitute.  (L.)  L.  prostitutus,  pp. 
of  p7'0stituerey  to  expose  openly,  prostitute. 

—  L.  p7'0y  forth ;  statuerey  to  place,  causal  of 
stare. 

resist.  (F.-L.)  O.F.  resister.  —  L. 
7'esisterey  to  stand  back,  withstand.  — L.  re~y 
back  ;  sisterey  to  stand,  from  stare. 

rest  (2),  to  remain,  be  left  over.  (F. — 
L.)  F.  restery  to  remain.  —  L.  re-sta7'ey  to 
stop  behind,  remain.  ^  Distinct  from  rest 
(1),  repose. 

restive.  (F.  —  L.)  Confused  with  rest - 
lesSy  but  it  really  means  stubborn,  refusing 
to  move.  —  F.  restify  ‘  restie,  stubborn, 
drawing  backward  ;  ’  Cot.  —  F.  restery  to 
remain;  see  rest  (2)  above.  ^  Hence 
E.  rusty  in  the  phr.  to  tu7'n  rusty  —  to  be 
stubborn. 

restitution.  (F.  — L.)  F.  restitutio7t. 

—  L.  restitutio7te77iy  acc.  of  restitutio y  a  re¬ 
storing.  —  L.  restitutuSy  pp.  of  restitue7'e,  to 
restore.  —  L.  re-y  again ;  statuerey  to  place, 
causal  of  stare y  to  stand. 

stable  (i),  a  stall  for  horses.  (F.  —  L.) 
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O.  F,  estabhy  •  a  stable.  —  L.  siabuhwiy  a 
stall.  —  L.  stare,  to  stand  still. 

stable  (2),  firm.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  estable, 

—  L.  stabilisy  firm.  —  L.  stare. 
stablish.  (F.  -  L.)  Short  for  establish. 

(above). 

stage.  (F.  — L.)  O.F.  estage,  ‘  a  story, 
stage,  loft,  also  a  dwelling-house ;  ’  Cot. 
[Hence  it  meant  a  stopping-place  on  a 
journey,  or  the  distance  between  stopping- 
places.]  Cf.  Prov.  estatgCy  a  dwelling- 
place  ;  answering  to  a  Low  L.  form  stati- 
ctwi'^y  a  dwelling-place.  —  L.  stat-u77^y  supine 
of  stare. 

stamen,  male  organ  of  a  flower.  (L.) 
Lit.  *  a  thread.’  —  L.  sta77ie7ty  a  thread,  the 
sta7idi77g  up  in  an  upright  loom. —  L. 
sta7'ey  to  stand.  Der.  sta77imay  orig.  pi. 
of  sta77ie7iy  lit.  threads,  in  a  warp,  firm 
texture. 

stamin,  a  kind  of  stuff.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E. 
sta77ii7i.  —  O.  F.  esta77imey  ‘  the  stuff  tamine  ;  ’ 
Cot.  —  L.  sta77ii7ieus y  consisting  of  threads. 

—  L.  sta77iin-y  stem  of  sta77ie7iy  a  thread 
(above). 

stanza.  (Ital. -L.)  Ital.  sta7izay  O. 
Ital.  sta7itiay  ‘  a  lodging,  chamber,  dwelling, 
also  sta7tce  or  staffe  of  verses  ;  ’  Florio.  So 
called  from  the  stop  or  pause  at  the  end  of 
it. —  Low  L.  sta7ttia,  an  abode. —  L.  sta7it-y 
stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  sta7'e. 

station.  (F.  -  L.)  •  F.  station.  -  L. 
statio7ie77iy  acc.  of  statio,  a  standing  still.  — 
L.  status,  pp.  of  sta7'e.  Der.  station-ery 
orig.  a  bookseller  who  had  a  statio7i  or 
stall  in  a  market-place  ;  hence  statio7t~er-yy 
things  sold  by  a  statio7ier.  Also  statio7i- 
aryy  adj. 

statist,  a  statesman,  politician.  (F. — 
L. ;  with  Gk.  suffix.)  Coined  from  state 
by  adding  -ist  (L.  -ista,  Gk.  -lottos). 

statue.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  statue  (tri¬ 
syllabic).  —  L.  statua,  a  standing  image.  — 
L.  statu-y  crude  form  of  statusy  a  position, 
standing.  —  L.  status,  pp.  of  stare. 

stature,  height.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  statu7'e. 

—  L.  statu7'ay  an  upright  posture,  height. 

—  L.  status,  pp.  of  sta7'e. 

status,  condition.  (L.)  L.  status ;  see 
State  (above). 

statute.  (F.-L.)  Y.  st at ut.^F.  statu- 
tu7n,  a  statute  ;  neut.  of  statutus,  pp.  of 
statuere,  to  place,  set,  causal  of  sta7'e. 

subsist,  to  live,  continue.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
subsister,  ‘  to  subsist ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  subsistere, 
to  stay,  abide.  —  L.  sub,  near  to ;  sistere,  to 
stand,  from  sta7'e,  to  stand. 
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substance.  (F.-L.)  F.  substance.^ 
L.  stibstantia,  substance,  essence.  —  L.  sub- 
siant-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  stibstare,  to  exist, 
lit.  ^to  stand  near  or  beneath.’  — L.  sub, 
near;  stare,  to  stand.  Der.  substanti-al ', 
also  substa7it-ive,  F.  substaritif,  L.  substaii- 
tiuus,  self-existent,  used  of  the  verb  esse, 
and  afterwards  applied,  as  a  grammatical 
term,  to  nouns  substantive. 

substitute,  sb.  (F.-L.)  F.  substitut, 
a  substitute.  —  L.  stibstitutus,  pp.  of  substi- 
tuei'e,  to  put  in  stead  of.  —  L.  stib,  near,  in¬ 
stead  of ;  statuere,  to  put,  causal  of  stare, 
to  stand. 

superstition.  (F.-L.)  Y .  superstition. 

—  L.  acc.  supe7'stitio7iei7i,  a  standing  near  a 
thing,  amazement,  dread,  religious  awe, 
scruple.  —  L.  supe7'stiti-,  crude  form  of 
superstes,  one  who  stands  near,  a  witness. 

—  L.  super,  above,  near ;  statiwi,  supine 
of  sistere,  to  stand,  from  stare,  to  stand. 

transubstantiation,  the  doctrine  that 
the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  are 
changed  into  Christ’s  body  and  blood.  (F. 

—  L.)  F.  transsubsta7itiatio7i.  —  Late  L.  acc. 
tra7isuhsta7itiatio7ie77i  ;  see  Hildebert  of 
Tours  (died  1134),  sermon  93.— Late  L. 
t7'a7tsubsta7ztiatus,  pp.  of  t7'a7tsubsta7itia7'e  ; 
coined  from  t7'ans,  across  (implying  change) 
and  substazitia,  substance ;  see  substance 
(above). 

Statics,  the  science  treating  of  bodies  at 
rest.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  orarLKos,  at  a  stand¬ 
still  ;  77  GTariK-q,  statics.  —  Gk.  OTar-os, 
placed,  standing  ;  verbal  adj.  from  crra-, 
base  oiiaT-qfjLi,  I  place,  stand.  (y^STA.) 

apostasy.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F.  apo- 
stasie ;  Low  L.  apostasia.  —  Gk.  dirocTTaaLa, 
late  form  of  diroGTaaLS,  revolt,  lit.  ^  a  stand¬ 
ing  away  from.’  —  Gk.  d-nb,  off,  away; 
oraGLs,  a  standing,  from  crra-,  base  oil'aTrjfML 
(above). 

apostate.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  O.  F.  apo¬ 
state,  apostat.  —  Low  L.  apostata.  —  Gk.  dTro- 
GraTrjs,  a  deserter,  apostate.  —  Gk.  diro,  off ; 
-GTaTrjs,  standing,  from  gtg-  (above). 

ecstasy.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Englished  from 
O.  F.  ecstase.^^Yow  L.  ecstasis,  a  trance.— 
Gk.  €KGraGLs,  displacement ;  also,  a  trance. 

—  Gk.  l/c,  out ;  oTaGLS,  a  standing ;  see 
apostasy  (above). 

system,  method.  (L.  -  Gk.)  XVII 
cent.  —  L.  syste77ia.  —  Gk.  GvGTrjfxa,  a  com¬ 
plex  whole  put  together,  a  system.  —  Gk. 
Gv-v,  together ;  Grij-vai,  to  stand,  from 
LG77]pLi,  I  stand. 

Station,  Statist,  Statue;  see  State. 
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Stature,  Status,  Statute;  see  State. 
Staunch ;  see  Stanch, 

Stave ;  see  Staff. 

Stay  (i),  to  remain,  prop,  delay.  (F. - 
O.  Du.)  O.  F.  estayer,  ^to  prop,  stay;’ 
Cot.  — O.  F.  estaye,  sb.  fern.  ‘a.  prop,  stay ;  ’ 
id.  —  O.  Du.  stade  or  staeye,  ^  a  prop,  stay ;  ’ 
Hexham ;  O.  Flem.  staey,  a  prop.  Allied 
to  E.  Stead.  The  loss  of  d  between  two 
vowels  is  not  uncommon  in  Dutch,  as  in 
b7'oer,  brother,  teer  (for  teder^,  tender.* 
staid,  grave.  (F.  —  O.  Du.)  Put  for 
stayed,  pp.  of  stay,  verb,  to  support,  make 
steady. 

stays,  a  bodice.  (F.-O.  Du.)  Merely 
a  pi.  of  stay,  a  support.  (So  also  bodice  = 
bodies.') 

Stay  (2),  a  rope  supporting  a  mast.  (E.) 
A.  S.  stcEg,  a  stay,  -f-  Du.  stag,  Icel.  Dan. 
Swed.  G.  stag.  Der.  stay-sail. 

Stead.  (E.)  M.  E.  stede.  A.  S.  stede,  a 
place. -|- Du.  stad,  a  town,  Icel.  sta^r,  sta^a, 
a  place ;  Dan.  Swed.  stad,  town,  Dan.  sted, 
place  ;  G.  stadt,  statt,  town,  place,  Goth. 
staths,  place.  Allied  to  L.  statio,  a  station. 
(V  ST  A.)  Der.  hozne-stead,  bed-stead. 

bestead.  (Scand.)  Chiefly  as  a  pp.  — 
Dan.  bestedt,  placed,  bestead ;  with  the 
same  use  as  in  E.  -  Dan.  be-  (  =  E.  be-,  by)  ; 
sted,  a  place ;  with  pp.  suffix  -t. 

instead.  (E.)  For  hi  stead,  i.e.  in  the 
place. 

staithe,  a  landing-place.  (E.)  A.  S. 
stcd^,  ste^,  bank,  shore.  Icel.  sto'S,  har¬ 
bour,  roadstead.  Allied  to  Stead. 

steadfast.  (E.)  A.  S.  stedefcest,  firm 
in  its  place.  —  A.  S.  stede,  place ;  fcest, 
firm  ;  see  Past,  -f-  O.  Du.  stedevast,  Icel. 
sta^fastr,  Dan.  stcidfast. 

Steady,  firm.  (E.)  M.  E.  stedy.  A.  S. 
stcB^'Sig,  steady.  —  A.  S.  stce^,  stead,  bank  ; 
see  staithe  (aboveL+O.  Du.  stedigh,  Icel. 
stb^ug7',  Dan.  stadig,  Swed.  stadig;  G. 
stdtig,  continual,  from  statt,  a  place. 

stith,  an  anvil.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  stith. 
—  Icel.  ste^i,  an  an\nl ;  allied  to  sta^r,  a 
fixed  place ;  named  from  its  firmness,  -f- 
Swed.  stad,  an  anvil.  Der.  stith-y,  pro¬ 
perly  a  smithy,  also  an  anvil. 

Steak;  see  Stick  (j). 

Steal.  (E.)  A.  S.  stelan,  pt.  t.  steel,  pp. 
stole7i.  Du.  stele7i,  Icel.  stela,  Dan.  stieele, 
Swed.  stjala,  G.  stehle7i,  Goth.  stila7i.  Cf. 
Gk.  GTkWuv,  to  put  away. 

stale  (2),  a  snare.  (E.)  M.  E.  stale, 
theft,  a  trap.  A.  S.  stalu,  theft.  -  A.  S. 
steel,  pt  t.  of  stcla7i,  to  steal. 
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i 

Steam,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  steem.  A.  S. 
stedm^  vapour,  smell,  smoke.  +  Du.  stooiii. 
Der,  steam,  vb. 

Steed,  a  horse ;  see  Stud  (i). 

Steel.  (E.)  M.  E.  steel.  A.  S.  stel-^, 
stele'*  ;  but  only  found  as  style,  steel,  which 
is  a  late  spelling.  4"  E)u.  staal,  Icel.  stdl, 
Dan.  staal,  Swed.  stdl,  G.  stahl,  O.  H.  G. 
stahal.  The  O.  H.  G.  stah-al  shews  the 
root  to  be  STAK,  as  in  Skt.  stak,  to  resist, 
Lithuan.  stok-as,  a  stake.  Named  from  its 
hrm  resistance.  Der.  steel,  vb.,  A.  S.  styla7t 
(Icel.  stcela). 

steelyard.  (E.)  Grig,  the  yard  in 
London  where  steel  was  sold  by  German 
merchants  (Stow)  ;  hence  a  weighing  ma¬ 
chine  used  in  this  yard ;  now  generally 
misunderstood  as  meaning  a  yard  or  bar 
of  steel. 

Steep  (i),  precipitous.  (E.)  M.  E.  steep. 
A.S.  stedp,  steep,  high. -{-Icel. steyp^r,  steep, 
lofty.  Allied  to  Stoop,  whence  the  notion 
of  sloping  down,  or  tilted  up ;  cf.  Swed. 
stiipande,  sloping ;  Norweg.  stupa,  to  fall, 
stiip,  a  steep  cliff.  See  Stoop. 

steeple.  (E.)  A.  S.  stypel,  a  lofty 
tower,  later  stepel ;  so  called  from  its 
height.  —  A.  S.  stedp,  steep,  high  (with  regu¬ 
lar  change  from  ed  to  y). 

Steep  (2),  to  soak ;  see  Stoop  (1). 
Steeple;  see  Steep  (i). 

Steer  (i),  3.  young  ox.  (E.)  A.  S.  stedr. 
4-  Du.  G.  stier,  a  bull,  Icel.  stjorr,  Goth. 
stiur',  L.  taurus  (for  staurus^),  Gk.  ravpos 
(for  (XTavpos'^)  ;  Russ.  ttir\  W.  tai'W.  p. 
The  sense  is  merely  ‘  full-grown  ’  or  '  large,’ 
as  in  Skt.  sthiila  (for  sthurd),  great,  large, 
powerful,  sthiira,  a  man,  sthiirin,  a  pack- 
horse  ;  so  also  A.  S.  stor,  Icel.  storr,  Dan. 
Swed.  stor,  large,  (y^  STU ;  for  y'  STA.) 
Der.  stir-k,  a  bullock,  A.  S.  styr-ic  (with 
vowel-change  from  eo  to  y.) 

Steer  (2),  to  guide.  (E.)  yi.Yj.  steren. 
A.  wS.  steoran,  styran,  to  steer. 4- Du.  sturen, 
I  cel.  styra,  Dan.  styre,  Swed.  styra,  G.  steuern, 
to  steer ;  Goth,  stiurjan,  to  confirm,  p. 
Weak  verb  ;  from  the  sb.  appearing  in  M.E. 
stere,  Du.  stuur,  Icel.  styri,  G.  steuer,  a 
rudder,  still  retained  m  star-board \  see  star¬ 
board  (below). 

star-board,  the  right  side  of  a  ship. 
(E.)  M.E.  stereboiirde.  A.  S.  steorbord,  i.e. 
steer-board,  the  side  on  which  the  steers¬ 
man  stood ;  in  the  first  instance,  he  pro¬ 
bably  used  a  paddle,  not  a  helm.  Cf. 
Icel.  d  stjorn,  at  the  helm,  or  on  the  star¬ 
board  side.  —  A.  S.  stedr,  a  rudder  or  paddle 
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to  steer  with ;  boj'd,  board,  border,  edge  or 
side  ;  see  Board.  The  O.  H.  G.  stiura 
means  a  prop,  staff,  paddle,  rudder,  allied 
to  Icel.  staurr,  a  post,  stake,  Gk.  aravpos, 
an  upright  pole  or  stake.  STU,  allied 
to  V  STA.)  4“  Du.  stuurboo7'd,  Icel.  stjont- 
borii,  Dan.  Swed.  styrbo7'd\  all  similarly 
compounded. 

stern  (2),  hind  part  of  a  vessel.  (Scand.) 
Icel.  stjdrn,  a  steering,  steerage,  helm; 
hence  a  name  for  the  hind  part  of  a  vessel. 
From  Icel.  sijdr-i,  a  steerer,  allied  to  E. 
steer  (2). 

Stellar.  (L.)  L.  stellafds,  starry.  —  L. 
Stella,  star;  short  for  ster-tila^,  a  dimin. 
form  allied  to  E.  Star. 

constellation.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  constel¬ 
lation. acc.  constellatio7iem,  cluster  of 
stars. —  L.  con-  {cu7?i),  together;  Stella,  star. 
Stem  (i),  (2),  and  (3) ;  see  Staff, 
Stench;  see  Stink. 

Stencil ;  see  Scintillation. 
Stenography,  shorthand  writing.  (Gk.) 
From  Gk.(jT€y6-s,  narrow,  close;  ypd(p-€iv, 
to  write. 

Stentorian,  extremely  loud.  (Gk.) 
From  Gk.  'Xrlvrwp,  Stentor,  a  Greek  at 
Troy,  with  a  loud  voice  (Homer).  —  Gk. 
aTh-€LV,  to  groan  ;  with  suffix  -Twp.  (y' 
STAN.)  See  Stun. 

Step,  a  pace,  degree,  foot -print.  (E.) 
M.  E.  steppe.  A.  S.  stcepe.  —  A.  S.  stapayi, 
to  go,  advance ;  pt.  t.  stdp,  pp.  stapen ; 
whence  steppa7i,  weak  verb,  which  cor¬ 
responds  better  to  the  mod.  E.  word.  Cf. 
Du.  stap,  G.  stapfe,  a  footstep  ;  Russ. 
stopa,  a  step ;  Skt.  sta77ibh,  to  make  firm. 
(V  STABH,  from  y'  STA.)  See  also 
Stamp. 

staple  (i),  a  loop  of  iron.  (E.)  A.  S* 
stapul.  Grig,  sense  a  prop,  something  that 
holds  firm.  —  A.  S.  stapan,  strong  verb,  to 
step,  tread  firmly.  4"  Gu.  stapel,  staple, 
stocks,  a  pile  ;  Dan.  stabel,  Swed.  stapel ; 
G.  staffel,  a  step,  stapel,  a  staple  (below). 

staple  (2),  a  chief  commodity  of  a 
place.  (F.  —  Low  G.)  The  sense  has 
changed  ;  it  formerly  meant  a  chief  market, 
with  reference  to  the  place  where  things 
were  most  sold.  —  G.  F.  estaple,  ‘  a  staple, 
a  mart  or  general  market,  a  publique  store¬ 
house  ;  ’  Cot.  (F.  etape.')  —  Low  G.  stapel, 
a  heap ;  hence  a  heap  laid  in  order,  store, 
store-house;  the  same  word  as  staple  (i). 
The  Du.  stapel  means  (i)  a  staple,  (2)  the 
stocks,  (3)  a  pile  or  heap.  All  from  the 
notion  of  fixity  or  firmness. 
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Stepcliild.  (E.)  A.  S.  steopcUd ;  where 
did =Y..  child  \  see  Child.  We  also  find 
A.  S.  steSpbearn^  step  -  bairn,  stepcliild, 
steSpfceder,  stepfather,  ste6p77i6der,  step¬ 
mother,  &c.  p.  The  sense  of  steop  is  ‘  or¬ 
phaned,’  and  SteopcUd  is  the  oldest  com¬ 
pound  ;  we  find  A.  S.  dstedpte,  pL,  made 
orphans,  also  O.  H.  G.  stuifan^  to  deprive 
of  parents. -f- Du.  stepchild;  Icel. 

stjupbarn^  step-baim ;  Swed.  styfbarn  ;  G. 
stiefkmd. 

Steppe,  a  large  plain.  (Russ.)  Russ. 
stepe,  a  waste,  heath,  steppe. 

Stereoscope,  an  optical  instrument  for 
giving  an  appearance  of  solidity.  (Gk.) 
From  Gk.  CTepeo-s,  solid,  stiff ;  anoTT-dv,  to 
behold. 

stereotype,  a  solid  plate  for  printing. 
(Gk.)  Gk.o'repeo-s, hard, solid;  and/y/^,  q.v. 

Sterile.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  sterile.  —  L. 
sterilejft,  acc.  of  ste7'ilis,  barren. 

Sterling ;  see  East. 

Stern  (i),  severe,  austere.  (E.)  hi.  E. 
Sterne.  A.  S.  styr7ie,  stem  (which  should 
rather  be  spelt  stu7'7i).  Allied  to  Du. 
stzmrsck,  stem,  Swed.  sHirsk^  refractory ; 
Goth.  a7idstau7'7'a7i,  to  murmur  against. 

Stern  (2);  see  Steer  (2). 

Sternutation,  sneezing.  (L.)  L.  ster- 
nntatiOf  a  sneezing.  —  L.  ster7iutatus^  pp. 
of  sternuta7'ei  to  sneeze,  frequentative  of 
sternuere^  to  sneeze.  Allied  to  Gk.  Trrap- 
vvaOai,  to  sneeze. 

Stertorous,  snoring.  (L.)  Coined  from 
L.  stertere^  to  snore. 

Stethoscope,  the  tube  used  in  ausculta¬ 
tion,  as  applied  to  the  chest.  (Gk.)  Lit. 
‘  chest  -  examiner.’  —  Gk.  aTijOo-s,  chest; 
CKOTT-dVi  to  consider. 

Stevedore ;  see  Stipulation. 

Stew,  to  boil  slowly.  (F.  —  Teut.)  M.  E. 
stuwen,  orig.  to  bathe  ;  formed  from  the 
old  sb.  stew  in  the  sense  of  bath  or  hot¬ 
house  (as  it  was  called);  the  pi.  stews 
generally  meant  brothels.  An  Anglicised 
form  of  O.  F.  esHive,  a  stew,  stove,  hot¬ 
house  (F.  etnve).  —  O.  H.  G.  stnpd,  a  hot 
room  for  a  bath  (mod.  G.  stube,  a  chamber). 
Allied  to  Stove,  q.  v. 

Steward.  (E.)  A.  S.  stiweard,  stlwa7'd, 
a  steward.  Lit.  ^  a  sty-ward  :  ’  from  A.  S. 
sti^'o,  a  sty,  weard,  a  ward.  The  orig. 
sense  was  one  who  looked  after  the  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  and  gave  them  their  food  ; 
hence,  one  who  provides  for  his  master’s 
table,  or  who  superintends  household  af¬ 
fairs.  We  also  find  stiwita^  stigwita^  a 


steward,  with  the  same  prefix.  See  sty  (i), 
under  Stair  ;  and  Ward. 

Stick  (i),  to  stab,  pierce,  thrust  in,  ad¬ 
here.  (E.)  The  orig.  sense  was  to  sting, 
pierce,  stab,  fasten  into  a  thing  ;  hence,  to 
be  thrust  into  a  thing,  to  adhere.  Two  verbs 
are  confused  in  mod.  E.,  viz.  (i)  stick,  to 
pierce  ;  (2)  sticky  to  be  fixed  in.  a.  We  find 
(i)  M.  E.  steken,  strong  verb,  to  pierce,  pt. 
t.  stak,  pp.  steken,  stiken ;  answering  to 
an  A.  S.  stecan'^,  pt.  t.  stcec^,  pp.  steceW^ 
(not  found) ;  cognate  with  Low  G.  steken 
(pt.  t.  stak,  pp.  steke7z),  G.  stechen  (pt.  t. 
stack y  pp.  gestochen).  Further  allied  to 
Gk.  (TTi^eii/  {  —  CTL'y-yeiv),  to  prick,  L.  Ui- 
stigaz'e,  to  prick,  Skt.  tij,  to  be  sharp ;  and 
to  E.  Sting.  (V  STAG,  STIG.)  p.  We 
also  find  (2)  A.  S.  stician,  pt.  sticode,  weak 
verb ;  allied  to  Icel.  stika,  to  drive  piles, 
Swed.  stikka,  Dan.  stikke,  to  stab,  sting, 
G.  steckeny  to  stick,  set,  also  to  stick  fast, 
remain. 

etiquette,  ceremony.  (F.  — G.)  Y .  etU 
quette,  a  label,  ticket,  also  a  form  of  intro¬ 
duction.  —  O.  F.  etiquet  (for  estiqnet),  ‘  a 
little  note,  such  as  is  stuck  up  on  the  gate 
of  a  court,’  &c. ;  Cot.  —  G.  stecken,  to  stick, 
put,  set,  fix ;  allied  to  G.  stecheny  to  stick, 
pierce  (above) ;  see  ticket  (below). 

stack,  a  large  pile  of  wood,  &c.  (Scand.) 
hi.  E.  stak.  —  Icel.  stakkr,  a  stack  of  hay ; 
stakka,  a  stump  (as  in  our  chimney-stack)  ; 
Swed.  stack,  a  rick,  heap,  stack  ;  Dan.  stak. 
The  sense  is  ^a  pile,’  that  which  is  stuck 
up.  Allied  to  stake  (below). 

stagger,  to  reel,  vacillate.  (Scand.)  A 
weakened  form  of  stacker,  M.  E.  stakez'ezi. 
—  Icel.  stakra,  to  push,  to  stagger  ;  fre¬ 
quentative  of  staka,  to  punt,  push.  Allied 
to  Icel.  stjakiy  a  punt-pole  ;  and  to  stake 
(below). 

stake,  a  post,  strong  stick.  (E.)  M.  E. 
stake.  A.  S.  staca,  a  stake.  From  the 
Teut.  base  STAK,  to  pierce,  appearing  in 
G.  stack,  pt.  t.  of  stechezzy  to  stick,  pierce; 
see  Stick  (i)  (above). 

steak,  a  slice  of  meat  for  cooking. 
(Scand.)  M.  E.  steike.  —  Icel.  steik,  a 
steak ;  so  called  from  being  stuck  on  a 
wooden  peg,  and  roasted  before  the  fire.  — 
Icel.  steikjay  to  roast,  on  a  spit  or  peg. 
Allied  to  Icel.  stika,  a  stick ;  and  to  Stick 
(i).  +  Swed.  stek,  roast  meat,  steka,  to 
roast ;  allied  to  stick,  a  prick,  sticka,  to 
stick,  stab ;  Dan.  steg,  a  roast,  ad  vende 
steg,  to  turn  the  spit.  Cf.  G.  ansteckezz,  to 
put  on  a  spit,  anstcckctiy  to  pierce. 
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stick  (2),  a  small  branch  of  a  tree. 
(E.)  M.  E.  stikke.  A.  S.  stzcca,  a  stick, 
peg,  nail.  So  called  from  its  piercing  or 
sticking  into  anything ;  the  orig.  sense 
being  ‘  peg,’  then  a  small  bit  of  a  tree. 
Allied  to  Stick  (i)  above.  +  Icel.  stika, 
a  stick. 

stickleback,  a  small  fish.  (E.)  So 
called  from  the  stickles  or  small  prickles  on 
its  back.  Stick-le  is  dimin.  of  stick  (2).^ 
stitch,  a  pain  in  the  side,  a  passing 
through  stuff  of  a  needle  and  thread.  (E.) 
M.  E.  stiche.  A.  S.  stice,  a  pricking 
sensation.  —  A.  S.  stician,  to  prick,  pierce. 

stoccado,  stoccata,  a  thrust  in  fencing. 
(Ital.  —  Teut.)  Stoccado  is  an  accommo¬ 
dated  form,  as  if  it  were  Spanish.  — Ital. 
stoccata,  ‘  a  foyne,  thrust,’  Florio.  -  Ital. 
stocco,  ‘a  short  sword,  a  tuck,’  Florio; 
with  pp.  sufhx  -ata.  —  G.  stock,  a  stick, 
staff,  trunk,  stump ;  cognate  with  E.  stock 
(below). 

stock,  a  post,  &c.  (E.)  The  sense  is  a 
thing  stuck  or  fixed,  hence  a  post,  trunk, 
stem,  a  fixed  store,  fund,  capital,  cattle, 
trunk,  butt-end  of  a  gun,  &c.  A.  S.  stocc, 
stock,  post.  Formed  as  if  from  an  A.  S. 

.  pp.  stocen^,  pp.  of  a  strong  verb  stecan*, 
as  noted  s.  v.  Stick  (i)  above.  +  G. 
stock,  O.  H.  G.  stock,  from  gestochen,  pp. 
of  stechen,  to  stick,  pierce ;  Du.  stok,  Icel. 
stokkr,  Dan.  stok,  Swed.  stock. 

stockade,  a  breastwork  formed  of 
stakes.  (E. ;  with  F.  suffix.)  Coined  in 
imitation  of  F.  estocade,  which  only  meant 
a  thrust  in  fencing.  From  E.  stock 
(above). 

stocking.  (E.)  Stocking  is  a  dimin. 
form  of  stock,  used  as  short  for  nether-stock. 
*  Un  bas  des  chausses,  a  stocking,  or  nether- 
stock',*  Cot.  The  clothing  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  consisted  of  a  single 
garment,  called  hose,  in  F.  chausses.  It 
was  afterwards  cut  in  two  at  the  knees,  and 
divided  into  upper-stocks,  and  nether-stocks 
or  stockings.  In  this  case,  stock  means  a 
piece  or  stump,  a  piece  cut  off;  see  stock 
(above). 

stoker,  one  who  tends  a  fire.  (Du.) 
Orig.  used  to  mean  one  who  looked  after  a 
fire  in  a  brew-house  (Phillips).  —  Du.  stoker, 
‘a  kindler,  or  setter  on  fire,’  Hexham.— 
Du.  stoken,  to  kindle  a  fire,  stir  a  fire.— 
Du.  stok,  a  stock,  stick  (hence,  a  poker  for 
a  fire).  Cognate  with  stock  (above). 

tick  (5),  credit.  (F.  — G.)  Short  for 
ticket',  Nares  shews  that  to  take  things 


without  immediate  payment  was  to  take 
on  ticket,  afterwards  shortened  to  on  tick ; 
see  below. 

ticket,  a  bill  stuck  up,  a  marked  card. 
(F.  — G.)  O.  F.  etiquet,  ‘  a  little  note,  bill, 
or  ticket,  esp.  such  as  is  stuck  up  on  the 
gate  of  a  court ;  ’  Cot.  —  G.  stecken,  to  stick, 
stick,  up,  fix ;  cognate  with  E.  stick. 

tuck  (2),  a  rapier.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  G.)  F. 
estoc,  ‘  the  stock  of  a  tree,  a  rapier,  a  tuck  ;’ 
Cot.  —  Ital.  stocco,  a  truncheon,  rapier, 
tuck ;  Florio.  —  G.  stock,  a  stock,  stump, 
&c. ;  see  stock,  stoccado  (above). 

Stick  (2),  a  staff,  twig;  see  Stick  (i). 
Stickleback,  a  fish;  see  Stick  (i). 
Stickler,  one  who  parts  combatants,  or 
settles  disputes  between  two  who  are  fight¬ 
ing.  (E.)  Now  only  used  of  one  who  in¬ 
sists  on  etiquette  or  persists  in  an  opinion. 
Corruption  of  M.  E.  stightlen,  stightilen, 
to  dispose,  order,  arrange,  govern,  subdue ; 
commonly  used  of  a  steward  who  arranged 
matters,  acting  as  a  master  of  ceremonies. 
See  Will,  of  Palerne,  1199,  2899,  3281, 
3841,  5379;  Destruction  of  Troy,  117, 
1997,  2193,  13282,  &c.  This  M.  E. 
stightlen  is  a  frequentative  of  A.  S.  stihtan, 
stihtian,  to  control.  Cognate  with  O.  Du. 
stichten,  to  build,  impose  a  law;  Dan. 
stifle,  to  institute,  Swed.  stifta,  stikta,  G. 
stiften,  to  found,  institute. 

Stiff.  (E.)  M.  E.  stif.  A.  S.  stif  stiff. 
-}■  Du.  stijf,  Dan.  stiv,  Swed.  styf.  Allied 
to  Lith.  stiprus,  strong,  stip-ti,  to  be  stiff, 
L.  stipes,  a  stem ;  also  to  E.  Staff. 

stifle.  (Scand. ;  confused  with  F.  —  L.) 
Icel.  stifla,  to  dam  up,  choke.  Norweg. 
stivla,  to  stop,  hem  in,  lit.  to  stiffen  ; 
stivra,  to  stiffen ;  frequentatives  of  Norw. 
stiva,  Dan.  stive,  to  stiffen.  All  from  the 
adj.  above.  Confused  with  O.  F.  estiver,  to 
pack  tight,  stive  ;  see  stevedore. 

Stigmatise.  (F.  —  Gk.)  F.  stigniatiser, 
to  brand  with  a  hot  iron,  defame.  —  Gk. 
crTiyfjLaTi^eLv,  to  mark,  brand. —  Gk.  crriy- 
fiaT-,  base  of  CTiyfjLa,  a  prick,  mark,  brand. 
-  Gk.  ariCeiv  (=  ariy-y^iv),  to  prick. 
Allied  to  Stick  (i).  (^STIG.) 

Stile  (i),  a  set  of  steps;  see  Stair. 

Stile  (2),  the  correct  spelling  of  Style 

(i),  q.  V. 

Stiletto ;  see  Style  (i). 

Still  (i),  calm;  see  Stall. 

Still  (2),  to  distil,  trickle  down.  (L. ;  or 
F.  —  L.)  In  some  cases,  it  represents  L. 
stillare,  to  fall  in  drops ;  more  often,  it  is 
short  for  distil  (below). 
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distil.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  distiller.  —  L. 
distillare,  destillare,  to  drop  or  trickle 
down.  —  L.  de,  down ;  stilldrCy  to  drop, 
from  stilla,  a  drop. 

instil.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  instiller.  —  L. 
instilla7'ej  to  pour  in  by  drops.  L.  in,  in ; 
stillare,  to  drop  (above). 

still  (3),  sb.,  an  apparatus  for  distilling. 
(L.)  Short  for  M.  E.  stillatorie,  a  still, 
from  stillat-MS,  pp.  of  stillare  (above). 

Stilt.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  stilte.  —  Swed. 
stylta,  Dsin.  sty Ite,  a  stilt;  Dan.  stylte,  to 
walk  on  stilts,  -f*  Du.  stelt;*G.  stelze,  a 
stilt ;  O.  H.  G.  stelza,  prop,  crutch.  Allied 
to  Stalk  (i).  Also  to  Gk.  aTTjXr),  a  column  ; 
orig.  sense  a  high  post,  upright  pole. 

Stimulate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  sthnu- 
lare,  to  prick  forward.  —  L.  stiftmlus,  a  goad 
(put  iox  stig-inuliis^^.  Allied  to  Stick  (i) 
and  Stigmatise.  (y'STIG.) 

instigate,  to  urge  on.  (L.)  From  pp. 
of  uistigare,  to  goad  on.  —  L.  hi,  on ;  and 
base  STIG,  to  prick ;  cf.  L.  stingiiere,  to 
prick ;  see  Distinguish. 

Sting.  (E.)  A.  S.  stingan,  pt.  t.  stang, 
pp.  stungen.  +  I  cel.  stinga,  Swed.  stinga, 
Dan.  stinge.  Nasalised  form  of  Stick 

CO- 

stang,  a  pole,  stake.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
stange.  —  Icel.  stbng  (gen.  stangar),  a  pole, 
stake  ;  Dan.  stang,  Swed.  stang,  Du.  stang, 
G.  stange.  From  the  pt.  t.  of  the  verb  to 
sting  (above). 

stingy,  mean.  (E.)  The  same  as 
Norfolk  stingy  (pronounced  stin-ji),  nip¬ 
ping,  unkindly,  ill-humoured.  Merely  the 
adj.  from  sting,  sb.,  which  is  pronounced 
stinj  in  Wiltshire.  So  also  Swed.  sticken, 
pettish,  fretful,  from  sticka,  to  sting. 

Stink.  (E.)  A.  S.  stincan,  pt.  t.  stanc, 
pp.  stuncen.  +  Du.  stinken,  Icel.  stbkkva 
(pt.  t.  stbkk),  Dan.  stinke,  Swed.  stinka,  G. 
stinken  ;  Goth,  stiggkwan  (for  stingkwan), 
to  smite,  strike,  thrust.  The  orig.  sense 
seems  to  have  been  ‘to  strike  against;’ 
hence  to  strike  against  the  sense  of  smell. 

stench,  sb.  (E.)  A.  S.  stenc,  a  strong 
smell,  often  in  the  sense  of  fragrance. - 
A.  S.  stanc,  pt.  t.  of  stincan  (above).  + 
G.  stank. 

Stint ;  see  Stunted. 

Stipend;  see  Stipulation. 

Stipple,  to  engrave  by  means  of  small 
dots.  (Du.)  Du.  stippelen,  to  speckle,  dot 
over.  —  Du.  stippel,  a  speckle ;  dimin.  of 
stip,  a  point.  Allied  to  Stab. 
Stipulation,  a  contract.  (F.  — L.)  F. 


stipulation.  —  L.  acc.  stipulationem,  a 
covenant.  —  L.  stipulatus,  pp.  of  stipulai'i, 
to  settle  an  agreement.  —  O.  Lat.  stipulus, 
firm,  fast ;  allied  to  stipes,  a  post. 
(ySTAP,  from  V  STA.)  Not  from 
stipula,  a  straw,  though  this  is  an  allied 
word,  dimin.  of  stipes, 

constipate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  con- 
stipare,  to  join  closely,  press  together. 

costive.  (F.  — L.)  From  O.  F.  costeve 
=  L.  constipatus,  constipated.  See  constiper 
in  Littre. 

stevedore,  one  who  stows  a  cargo. 
(Span.  —  L.)  Span,  estivador,  a  wool- 
packer  ;  hence  a  stower  of  wool  for 
exportation,  and  generally,  one  who  stows 
a  cargo.  — Span,  estivar,  to  compress  wool, 
to  stow  a  cargo.  —  L.  stipare,  to  press 
together.  Cf.  Span,  estiva,  O.  F.  estive, 
stowage  ;  Ital.  stiva,  ballast. 

stipend,  salary.  (L.)  Y..  stipendium,  a 

tax,  tribute ;  put  for  stipi-pendium  *,  a 
payment  in  money.  —  L.  stipi-,  crude  form 
of  stips,  small  coin ;  pendere,  to  weigh  out, 
pay;  see  Pendant,  p.  Stips  is  supposed 
to  mean  ‘pile  of  money;’  from  stipare,  to 
heap  together ;  cf.  stipes,  a  post  (perhaps  a 
pile). 

Stir.  (E.)  M.  E.  sth'en,  sturen.  A.  S. 
styrian,  to  move,  stir.  Allied  to  Icel. 
styrr,  a  stir,  Du.  storen,  Swed.  stbra,  G. 
storen,  to  disturb,  O.  H.  G.  storen,  to 
scatter,  destroy,  disturb.  Further  allied  to 
L.  sternere,  to  scatter.  (VSTAR.) 

storm.  (E.)  A.  S.  storm,  storm ;  lit. 
‘  that  which  lays  low.’  +  Icel.  stormr,  Du. 
Swed.  Dan.  storm,  G.  sturm.  From  the 
same  root  as  E.  stir  and  L.  sternere  \  see 
above. 

sturgeon,  a  fish.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.) 
O.  F.  estourgeon,  esturgeon  ;  Low  L.  acc. 
sturionem,  from  nom.  sturio.  —  O.  H.  G. 
sturjo,  sturo,  a  sturgeon;  lit.  ‘a  stirrer,* 
because  it  stirs  up  mud  by  floundering  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water. —  O.  H.  G.  storen, 
to  spread,  stir  (G.  storen) ;  see  Stir  (above), 
-f  A.  S.  styria,  stiriga,  a  stirrer,  a  stur¬ 
geon,  from  stirian,  to  stir ;  Swed.  Dan. 
stor,  sturgeon,  from  Swed.  stbra,  to  stir. 
Stirk;  see  Steer  (i). 

Stirrup ;  see  Stair. 

Stitch;  see  Stick  (i). 

Stith,  an  anvil;  see  Stead. 

Stiver,  a  Dutch  penny.  (Du.)  Du. 
stuiver,  a  small  coin.  Perhaps  orig.  ‘  atom  ’ 
or  small  piece ;  cf.  G.  stiiber,  a  stiver, 
which  appears  to  be  related  to  G.  stieben, 
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to  fly  about,  be  scattered,  sfaub,  dust, 
stdtibchen,  an  atom. 

Stoat,  an  animal.  (Scand.)  Stoat  also 
means  a  stallion  (Bailey) ;  M.  E.  stot^  a 
stoat,  stallion,  bullock.  It  was,  in  fact, 
like  stagy  a  general  name  for  a  male  animal. 

—  Icel.  stiitr,  a'  bull,  Swed.  stuty  Dan.  study 
a  bull,  Swed.  dial,  stuty  a  young  ox,  young 
man ;  Norw.  stuty  a  bullock,  an  ox-hom. 
Orig.  ‘a  pusher,'  hence  ox-hom,  strong 
creature,  male.  Allied  to  Du.  stooten,  to 
push  (whence  stooteVy  stallion),  Swed.  stotay 
Dan.  stodoy  G.  stossen,  Goth,  stautan,  to 
push.  (Base  STUT.) 

Stoccado,  Stoccata ;  see  Stick  (i). 
Stock,  Stockade,  Stocking ;  see 
Stick  (i). 

Stoic.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  Stoicus,  —  Gk. 
'XtoSlkos,  a  Stoic  ;  lit.  '  belonging  to  a  colon¬ 
nade,  because  Zeno  taught  under  a  colon¬ 
nade  at  Athens.  — Gk.  crrod  (Attic  CTOjd),  a 
colonnade,  row  of  pillars.  ST  A.) 

Stoker ;  see  Stick  (i). 

Stole,  long  robe,  scarf.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
stola.’^Gk,  GToXrjy  equipment,  robe,  stole. 

—  Gk.  ark\\£iVy  to  equip.  Allied  to  Stall, 
diastole,  dilatation  of  the  heart.  (Gk.) 

Gk.  dLaGToXrjy  a  drawing  asunder,  dilatation. 

—  Gk.  ZiaariXXuVy  to  put  aside  or  apart. 

—  Gk.  6td,  apart;  CTiXXeiVy  to  place, 
put. 

epistle,  a  letter.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  O.  F. 
epistlCy  also  epistre.  —  L.  epistola.  —  Gk. 
kmGToXrjy  message,  letter.  —  Gk.  krriGriXXeiVy 
to  send  to.  —  Gk.  kiri,  to  ;  OTkXX^iVy  to 
equip,  send. 

systole,  contraction  of  the  heart, 
shortening  of  a  syllable.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
GVGToXrjy  a  drawing  together.  —  Gk.  av- 
aT€XX€iVy  to  draw  together.  —  Gk.  av-v,  to¬ 
gether;  GTiXXuVy  to  place,  put.  See  also 
Apostle. 

Stolid,  stupid.  (L.)  L.  stolidusy  firm, 
stock-like,  stupid.  Allied  to  Stultify,  and 
to  Stall. 

Stomach.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  stomak. 

—  O.  F.  estomac.  —  L.  acc.  stomachum.  —  Gk. 
CTOfJLaxoSy  mouth,  gullet,  stomach ;  dimin. 
of  CToixay  mouth. 

Stone.  (E.)  M.  E.  stoon.  A.  S.  stdn.-\‘ 
Du.  steeUy  Icel.  steinriy  Dan.  Swed.  ste7t, 
G.  steiUy  Goth,  stains.  Cf.  Gk.  crrm,  a 
stone. 

Stool.  (E.)  M.  E.  stool.  A.  S.  sto/y  seat. 
*4“  Du.  stoely  Icel.  stdlly  Dan.  Swed.  stol, 
Goth.  sto/Sy  seat,  chair ;  G.  stuhly  chair, 
pillar ;  Russ.  stol\  table,  Lith,  stdlas, 
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table.  Lit.  *  that  which  stands  firm  ;  ’ 
cf.  Gk.  arrj-Xrjy  pillar,  (y'  STA.) 

Stoop  (i),  to  lean  forward.  (E.)  A.  S. 
stupian.  -|-  O.  Du.  stuypeny  O.  Icel.  stupay 
to  stoop ;  Swed.  stupa,  to  tilt,  fall.  Allied 
to  Steep  (i). 

steep  (2),  to  soak  in  a  liquid.  (Scand.) 
M.  E.  stepeuy  Icel.  steypay  to  make  to 
stoop,  overturn,  pour  out  liquids,  cast 
metals  (hence  to  pour  water  over  grain  or 
steep  it)  ;  causal  of  stupay  to  stoop  (above)  ; 
so  also  Swed.  st'dpay  to  cast  metals,  steep 
corn,  Dan.  stdbCy  the  same. 

Stoop  (2),  a  beaker;  see  Stoup. 

Stop.  (L.)  Not  E.,  but  L.  M.  E.  stop- 
peUy  A.  S.  stoppiaUy  to  stop  up  ;  so  also  Du. 
stoppeUy  to  stop,  stuff,  cram,  Swed.  stoppay 
Dan.  stoppOy  G.  stopfeuy  Ital.  stopparCy  to 
stop  up  with  tow.  Low  L.  stuparOy  to  stop 
up  with  tow,  cram,  stop.  All  from  L. 
stupay  stuppa,  coarse  part  of  flax,  hards, 
oakum,  tow.  Cf.  Gk.  OTvnr],  aTvmrrjy  the 
same ;  Skt.  stunibhy  to  stop.  Allied  to 
Stub,  Stupid,  Stump.  Der.  stopp-le,  i.e. 
stopper. 

estop.  (F.  —  L.)  A  law  term ;  to  stop, 
impede.  —  O.  F.  estopcr ;  Low  L.  stupare 
(above). 

Storax,  a  resinous  guih.  (L.— Gk.)  L. 
storaXy  sty  rax.  —  Gk.  CTvpa^. 

Store,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  story  stoor, 
provisions.  —  O.  F.  estory  a  nuptial  gift ; 
estoirCy  store,  provisions ;  Low  L.  staurziniy 
the  same  as  instauruniy  store.  —  L.  in- 
staurarCy  to  construct,  build,  restore  ;  Low 
L.  instau7'arey  to  provide  necessaries.  —  L. 
iuy  in;  staurare^y  to  set  up,  place;  also 
found  in  re-staurai'Cy  to  restore.  From  an 
adj.  staurus^  =  Skt.  sthdvaray  fixed;  cf. 
Gk.  GTavpos,  an  upright  pole,  (v^  STA.) 
Der.  store,  verb,  O.  F.  estorer,  from  Low  L. 
staui'are"^  =  instaurare. 

restaurant.  (F.  —  L.)  Mod.  F.  re¬ 
staurant,  lit.  ‘  restoring ;  ’  pres.  pt.  of 
restaurery  to  restore,  refresh  (below). 

restore.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  restorer y  also 
restaurer.’^lu.  restatirare,  to  restore. —L. 
re-,  again;  staw'are"^ 'y  see  Store. 

story  (2),  set  of  rooms  on  a  level  or  flat. 
(F.  —  L.)  Orig.  merely  ‘  a  building  ’  or 
^  thing  built.'  —  O.  F.  estoree,  a  thing 
built ;  fern,  of  pp.  of  estorer.  to  build.  — 
Low  L.  staurare*,  put  for  L.  instau7'are,  to 
construct,  build,  &c.  See  Store.  Der. 
clerestory,  i.e.  clearstory,  story  lighted 
with  windows,  as  distinct  from  blind- 
story^ 
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Stork,  bird.  (E.)  A.  S.  store.  -4-  Du. 
st07'k,  Icel.  storkr,  Dan.  Swed.  G.  stork. 
Cf.  Gk.  Topjos,  large  bird.'  Prob.  allied 
to  Stalk  (2) ;  cf.  A.  S.  steatc,  high ;  also 
to  Stark. 

Storm ;  see  Stir. 

Story  (i),  a  narrative  ;  see  History. 
Story  {2),  set  of  rooms  ;  see  Store. 
Stot,  stallion,  bullock ;  see  Stoat. 
Stoup,  Stoop,  flagon.  (E.)  M.  E.  stope. 
A.  S.  stedp,  a  cup.-fDu.  stoop,  a  gallon, 
Icel.  staup,  a  knobby  lump,  also  a  stoup ; 
Swed.  stop,  three  pints  j  G.  stauf,  a  cup. 
Orig.  a  lump,  mass  ;  properly  a  mass  of 
molten  metal ;  cf.  \z^,steypa,  to  cast  metals; 
see  steep  (2),  under  Stoop. 

Stout.  (F.-O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  stout.  — 
O.  F.  estout,  stout,  bold.  -  O.  Du.  stolt, 
stout,  stout,  bold  ;  Low  G.  stolt,  A.  S.  stolt, 
the  same.  +  G.  stolz,  proud.  Allied  to 
Stolid.  Her.  stout,  sb.,  a  strong  beer. 
Stove.  (Du.)  Not  an  old  word.  -  O.  Du. 
stove,  ‘  a  stewe,  hot-house,  or  a  baine,’ 
Hexham  ;  Low  G.  j/(9z^^.*4*Icel.  stofu,  stufu, 
a  bathing-room  with  a  stove ;  G.  stiibe,  a 
room. 

stew,  vb.  (F.  — Teut.)  The  verb  was 
formed  from  the  sb.  stew,  orig.  a  bath,  hot¬ 
house  ;  pi.  stews,  a  brothel.  The  sb.  was 
commonly  used  in  the  pi.  sHies,  stewes, 
stiiwes,  &c.,  various  spellings  of  O.  F. 
estuves,  ‘stews,  stoves,  or  hot-houses;’ 
Cot.  Mod.  F.  ettive.-~0.n.G.  stupa,  a 
hot  room  for  a  bath  (G.  stube,  a  room)  ; 
cognate  with  O.  Du.  stove  (above).  Der. 
stew,  sb.,  stewed  meat. 

Stover,  food  for  cattle.  (F.  — L.  ?)  In 
Shak.  ;  stouer  {stover),  necessaries.  - 

O.  F.  estover,  est avoir,  necessaries  ;  orig. 
the  infin.  mood  of  a  verb  which  was  used 
impersonally  with  the  sense  ‘  it  is  necessary.’ 
Perhaps  from  L.  studere,  to  endeavour. 

Stow,  to  pack  away.  (E.)  stowen, 

lit.  to  put  in  a  place.  — A.  S.  stow,  a  place. 
4. Icel.  eld-sto,  fire-place;  Lit.  stowa,  place 
where  one  stands,  from  stoti,  to  stand. 
ST  A.) 

bestow.  (E.)  From  stow,  with  prefix  be~. 
Straddle ;  see  Stride. 

Straggle.  (E.)  Formerly  stragle.  ^  Put 
for  st?ackle ;  cf.  prov.  E.  strackle-bi'aiued, 
thoughtless.  Frequentative  of  M.  E. 
strakeu,  to  roam,  wander;  P.  Plowman’s 
Crede,  82.  Allied  to  Strike  (i),  q.  v. 
Straight  ;  see  Stretch. 

Strain,  Strait ;  see  Stringent. 

Strand  (i),  shore.  (E.)  A.S.  st7'and.-{- 


Icel.  sh'md  (gen.  straudar),  margin,  edge  ; 
Dan.  Swed.  G.  strand. 

Strand  (2),  thread  of  a  rope.  (Du.)  The 
final  d  is  added.  —  Du.  streen,  a  skein,  hank 
of  thread,  -p  U.  strdhne,  a  skein,  hank. 
(Prob.  allied  to  stretch  and  string.) 
Strange  ;  see  Exterior. 

Strangle,  to  choke.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
O.  F.  estrangler.  —  L.  strangulare.  —  Gk. 
(TTpayyaXoeiv,  ar payyaXi^eLV ,  to  strangle.  — 
Gk.  (TTpayyd\7j,  a  halter.  — Gk.  orpayyos, 
twisted.  Allied  to  String  and  Stretch 
( V  STARG.) 

strangury.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  strangiada. 

—  Gk.  (jTpayyovpia,  retention  of  urine,  when 
it  falls  by  drops.  —  Gk.  orpayy-,  base  of 
arpdy^,  a  drop,  that  which  oozes  out  (allied 
to  (TTpayyos,  twisted)  ;  ovp-ov,  urine. 

Strap.  (L.)  'Ptov.'E.  st7'op;  A.S.  stropp. 

—  L.  sU'Uppus,  strap,  thong,  fillet.  Allied 
to  Gk.  (TTp6(pos,  a  twisted  band  ;  see 
Strophe.  (Hence  also  F.  etrope^ 

strop,  a  piece  of  leather,  for  sharpening 
razors.  (L.)  A.  S.  stropp,  a  strap  ;  see 
Strap  (above). 

Strappado.  (Ital.  —  Teut.)  A  modified 
form  of  strappata  (just  as  stoccado  was  used 
for  staccato).  strappata,  a  pulling,  a 

wringing,  the  strappado.  —  Ital.  sti'appare, 
to  pull,  wring.  -  H.  G.  (Swiss)  strapferi,  to 
pull  tight,  allied  to  G.  straff,  tight.  ^  Per¬ 
haps  not  really  Teutonic,  but  borrowed 
from  L.  struppus ;  see  Strap. 

Stratagem.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F. 
stratagenie.  —  L.  stratege7na.  -  Gk.  arpaT-q- 
yqpLa,  the  device  of  a  general. —  Gk.  errpa- 
rqyos,  general,  leader.  —  Gk.  arpaT-us,  army 
(orig.  camp,  allied  to  L.  sU'otus,  see  below)  ; 
dy-€LV,  to  lead. 

Stratum.  (L.)  L.  stratum,  a  layer,  that 
which  is  spread  flat ;  neut.  of  stratus,  pp. 
of  ste7'ne7'e,  to  spread.  +  Gk.  aropvvfxi,  I 
spread  out.  STAR.) 

consternation.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  con¬ 
sternation.  —  L.  acc.  co7isternatione77i,  fright. 
-L.  co7iste7'natus ,  pp.  of  conster7iare,  to 
frighten;  intensive  form  of  C07iste7'ne7'e,  to 
bestrew,  throw  down.  —  L.  co7i-  {cu77i), 
together;  sterne7'e,  to  strew. 

prostrate.  (L.)  L.  p7'ostratus,  pp.  of 
p7'0-ster7iere,  to  throw  forward  on  the 
ground.  Der.  p7'Ostrat-ion. 

stray,  to  wander.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
est7'aier,  to  wander  ;  orig.  to  rove  about 
the  streets  or  ways.  Cf.  Prov.  estradier,  a 
wanderer  in  the  streets,  one  who  strays, 
from  Prov.  est7'ada  {  —  O,  F.  estree),  a  street ; 
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O.  Ital.  stradiotto,  a  wanderer,  from  strada, 
street.  —  L.  strata^  a  street  ;  see  below. 
Der.  stray ^  estray,  sb. 

street.  (L.)  A.  S.  street.  —  L.  strata^ 
i.  e.  strata  uia^  a  paved  way  ;  strata  being 
fern,  of  pp.  of  sternere,  to  strew,  pave. 

Straw,  sb.  (E.)  A.  S.  streaw,  streow, 
stred.  +Du.  stroo,  Icel.  strd,  Dan.  straa^ 
Swed.  strd,  G.  stroh.  Allied  to  L.  stramen, 
straw.  Lit.  ‘what  is  scattered  see  Stra¬ 
tum.  (y'STAR.) 

straw-berry.  (E.)  A.  S.  stredberige, 
straw-berry ;  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
runners  to  straws. 

strew,  straw,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  strewen. 
A.  S.  streowian,  to  strew,  lit.  scatter  straw. 
—  A.  S.  streaw,  straw.  stroijen,  to 

strew  ;  from  stroo,  straw.  Der.  bestrew. 
Stray ;  see  Stratum. 

Streak ;  see  Strike. 

Stream.  (E. )  A.  S.  stredm.  +Du.  stroom, 
Icel.  straumr,  Swed.  Dan.  strbm,  G.strau?n. 
Allied  to  Russ,  struia,  Irish  sroth,  a  stream. 
All  from  SRU,  to  flow,  which  in  Teut. 
and  Russ,  became  STRU  ;  cf.  Skt.  srtif  Gk. 
pe€iv,  to  flow. 

Street ;  see  Stratum. 

Strength ;  see  Strong. 

Strenuous.  (L.)  L.  strenuus,  vigorous, 
active. +  Gk.  aTprjvrjs,  strong,  aT€pe6s,  firm. 
Stress  ;  see  Stringent. 

Stretch.  (E.)  M.  E.  strecchen.  —  A.  S. 
streccan,  pt.  t.  strehte,  pp.  streht.  Formed 
as  a  causal  verb  from  A.  S.  strec,  strcec, 
violent,  strong,  variant  of  A.  S.  stearc, 
strong;  see  Stark.  Thus  stretch  — \.o  make 
stiff  or  hard,  as  in  straining  a  cord. -f- Du. 
strekken,  Dan.  streekke,  Swed.  strdeka ;  G. 
sti'ecken,  from  st7'ack,  adj.,  straight.  Allied 
to  Stringent,  (y'  STARG.) 

straight.  (E.)  M.  E.  strei'^t,  orig.  pp. 
of  M.  E.  strecchen,  to  stretch  ;  A.  S.  streht, 
pp.  of  streccan  (above).  Der.  straight,  adv., 
M.  E.  strei^t’,  straight-way  \  sU'aight-en, 
Strew ;  see  Straw. 

Stricken ;  see  Strike. 

Strict  ;  see  Stringent. 

Stride,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  sUdden,  pt.  t. 
strade,  strood.  A.  S.  stridan,  to  strive,  also 
to  stride,  pt.  t.  strdd.  So  also  Low  G. 
sti'iden  (pt.  t.  streed),  to  strive,  to  stride ; 
Du.  sUijden,  G.streiten,  Dan.  stride,  strong 
verbs,  to  strive,  contend  ;  Icel.  stri^a, 
Swed.  strida,  weak  verbs,  to  strive.  fS. 
The  orig.  sense  was  ‘  to  contend,’  hence  to 
take  long  steps  (as  if  in  contention  with 
another).  Der.  bestride. 
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straddle.  (E.)  Formerly  striddle 
(Levins)  ;  frequentative  of  stride. 

strife.  (F.  —  Scand.)  O.  F.  estrif,  strife. 

—  Icel.  stri^,  strife,  contention.  Cf.  O. 
Sax.  and  O.  Fries,  strid,  strife.  From  the 
verb  Stride  (above). 

strive.  (F.  —  Scand.)  M.  E.  striuen 
{striven'),  properly  a  weak  verb.  —  O.  F. 
estriver,  to  strive.  —  O.  F.  estrif,  strife 
(above). 

Strike,  to  hit.  (E.)  M.  E.  striken,  orig. 
to  proceed,  advance,  to  flow;  hence  used 
of  smooth  swift  motion,  to  strike  with  a 
rod  or  sword.  The  verb  is  strong  ;  pt.  t. 
strak,  pp.  striken',  the  phrase  '•stricken  in 
years  ’  meant  ‘  adva7tced  in  years.’  A.  S. 
strican,  to  go,  proceed,  advance  swiftly  and 
smoothly ;  pt.  t.  strdc,  pp.  stricen.  +  Du. 
strijken,  to  smooth,  rub,  stroke,  spread, 
strike  ;  G.  streichen,  the  same.  Cf.  Icel. 
strjuka,  to  stroke,  rub,  wipe,  strike ;  Swed. 
stryka,  Dan.  stryge,  the  same.  Allied  to 

L.  stringere,  to  graze,  touch  lightly  with  a 
swift  motion.  Der.  strike,  sb.,  the  name  of 
a  measure,  orig.  an  instrument  with  a, 
straight  edge  for  levelling  (striking  off)  a 
measure  of  grain. 

streak,  a  line  or  long  mark.  (Scand.) 

M.  E.  streke.  —  Swed.  strek,  a  dash,  streak,, 
line  ;  Dan.  streg,  the  same. -j- Goth,  striks, 
a  stroke  with  the  pen ;  A.  S.  strica,  a  line 
(whence  M.  E.  strike). 

stroke  (i),  a  blow.  (E.)  M.  E.  strook. 

—  A.  S.  strdc,  pt.  t.  of  strUa^i,  to  strike, 
stroke  (2),  to  rub  gently.  (E.)  M.  E. 

stroken.  A.  S.  strdcian,  to  stroke ;  a  causal 
verb,  from  strdc,  pt.  t.  of  st^dcan  (above). 
Cf.  G.  stricheln,  to  stroke,  from  streichen, 
to  rub. 

String ;  see  Strong. 

Stringent.  (L.)  L.  stringent-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  strmgere,  to  draw  tight,  com¬ 
press,  urge  ;  pp.  strictus.  Allied  to  Strong. 

astriction.  (L.)  From  L.  astrictio, 
a  drawing  together.  —  L.  as tr ictus,  pp. 
of  asUdngere  (below). 

astringent.  (L.)  From  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  asUdfigere,  to  bind  or  draw  closely 
together.  —  L.  a-  (for  ad),  to ;  stringere,  tc 
draw  tight. 

constrain,  to  compel.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
const7'aindre,  later  C07it7'ai7id7'e.  —  L.  C07i- 
stri7ige7'e,  to  bind  together,  fetter. 

distrain.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  dest7'ai7idre, 
to  strain,  press,  vex  extremely  (hence  to 
seize  goods  for  debt).  —  L,  dist7'mge7'e,  to 
pull  asunder. 
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distress,  calamity.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
destresse^  oldest  form  destrece.  A  verbal 
sb.  from  a  Low  L.  districtiare  *  (not  used) , 
regularly  formed  from  L.  districtus^  pp.  of 
distringere^  to  pull  asunder  (in  late  L.  to 
punish,  afflict)  ;  see  above. 

district,  a  region.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F. 
district.  —  Low  L.  districtus,  territory  where¬ 
in  a  lord  has  power  to  distrain  (Ducange). 
—  L.  districtus,  pp.  of  di-stringere. 

obstriction,  obligation.  (L.)  Coined 
from  L.  obstrictus^  pp.  of  ob-stnngere,  to 
bind,  fasten. 

restrain.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  restraindre 
(F.  rest7'eindre)^  to  restrain. —L.  re-strhig- 
ere^  to  draw  back  tightly,  bind  back. 
Der.  restraint,  from  O.  F.  restrainte,  fern, 
of  pp.  of  resU'aindre. 

restrict.  (L.)  From  L.  restrictus,  pp. 
of  re-strmgere,  to  bind  back. 

strain.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  estraindre,  ‘to 
wring  hard ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  strmgere,  to  draw 
tight. 

strait,  adj.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  streit.  — 
O.  F.  estreit  (F.  etroif),  narrow,  strict.  — 
L.  strictum,  acc.  of  strictus\  see  strict 
(below). 

stress,  strain.  (F.  —  L.)  Sometimes 
short  for  distress ;  see  distress  (above). 
Otherwise,  from  O.  F.  estrecir,  estroissir,  to 
straiten,  pinch,  contract.  This  answers  to 
a  Low  L.  strictiare  *  (not  used),  regularly 
formed  from  L.  strictus  (below). 

strict.  (L.)  L.  strictus,  pp.  of  sUdngere, 
to  tighten,  draw  together,  &c. 

Strip.  (E.)  M.  E.  stripe^i.  A.  S.  stryp- 
ati,  to  plunder,  strip.  +  Du.  stroopen,  to 
plunder,  strippen,  to  strip  off  leaves,  strepe^i, 
to  stripe.  T>er. strip,  sb.,  a  piece  stripped  off. 

stripe.  (Du.)  Orig.  a  streak ;  M.  E. 
stripe ;  not  an  old  word ;  prob.  a  weaver’s 
term.  —  O.  Du.  strijpe,  a  stripe  in  cloth ; 
Du.  Streep',  Low  G.  stripe,  a  stripe  or 
strip.  +  G.  streif.  From  the  notion  of 
flaying  ;  the  O.  Du.  stroopen  meant  to  flay; 
hence  strijpe,  a  strip,  mark  of  a  lash,  a  stripe. 

stripling.  (E.)  A  double  dimin.  from 
strip',  hence  a  lad  as  thin  as  a  strip,  a 
growing  lad  not  yet  filled  out. 

Strive ;  see  Stride. 

Stroke,  (i)  and  (2)  ;  see  Strike. 

Stroll,  to  wander.  (Scand.)  Formerly 
stroule,  stroyle.  (A  contracted  form,  as  if 
for  strugle  *. )  F requentative  of  Dan.  stryge, 
to  stroll,  Swed.  st7yka,  to  stroke,  also  to 
ramble.  Allied  to  Strike ;  cf.  M.  E.  strike7i, 
to  go,  proceed,  wander. 


Strong.  (E.)  A.  S.  stra7tg,  strong.  + 
Du.  strengr,  Icel.  st7'a7igr,  Dan.  stre7tg, 
Swed.  strd7tg',  G.  strong,  strict.  Nasalised 
form  of  Stark.  Cf.  Gk.  arpayySs,  tightly 
twisted. 

strength.  (E.)  A.  S.  stre7ig^u.  —  S. 
Strang,  strong. 

string.  (E.)  A.  S.  stre7tge,  cord ;  from 
its  being  tightly  twisted.  —  A.  S.  stra7ig, 
strong,  violent.  Cf.  Gk.  orpayyaKr],  a 
halter  ;  from  arpayybs,  tightly  twisted.  4- 
Du.  strong,  string,  from  stre7ig,  severe  ;  so 
also  Icel.  stre7tgr,  Dsm.strceng,  SwQd. st7'd7ig, 
G.  Strang,  cord,  string. 

Strop ;  see  Strap. 

Strophe,  part  of  a  poem  or  dance.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  arpocpT},  a  turning ;  the  turning  of  the 
chorus,  dancing  to  one  side  of  the  orchestra, 
or  the  strain  sung  during  this  evolution  ; 
the  strophe,  to  which  the  a7itistrophe  an¬ 
swers.  —  Gk.  (jTp€(p€iv,  to  turn. 

antistrophe.  (Gk.)  Gk.  avTiarpocpri, 
a  return  of  the  chorus  (see  above).  —  Gk. 
dvTL,  over  against ;  arpocpr],  a  strophe, 
apostrophe.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  apostrophe. 

—  Gk.  aTToaTpocprj,  a  turning  away,  the 
mark  called  an  apostrophe ;  in  rhetoric, 
a  turning  away  to  address  one  person  only. 

—  Gk.  diTo,  away ;  OTpicpeiv,  to  turn.  See 
also  Catastrophe. 

Strow  ;  see  strew,  under  Straw. 
Structure.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  structure.  —  L. 
structura,  a  structure.  —  L.  strtutus,  pp.  of 
struere,  to  build,  orig.  to  heap  together. 
Allied  to  Stratum. 

construct.  (L.)  From  L.  constructus, 
pp.  of  construere  (below). 

construe.  (L.)  L.  construere,  to  heap 
together,  build,  also  to  construe  a  passage. 

—  L.  con-  {cu7n),  together ;  struere,  to  pile, 
build.  Der.  mis-construe. 

destroy.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  destroie7t.  — 
O.  F.  destruire.  —  L.  de-st7^ie7'e,  to  pull 
down,  unbuild,  overthrow  (pp.  dest7'uctus). 
Der.  destruct-io7t  (from  the  pp.). 

instruct.  (L.)  From  L.  mstructus, 

pp.  of  hi-struere,  to  build  into,  instruct, 
instrument.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  i7tstru77ie7it. 

—  L.  i7ist7m7nentu7n,  an  implement,  tool.  — 
L.  histruere  (above)  ;  with  suffix  -77ientu77i. 

obstruct.  (L.)  From  L.  obstructtis, 
pp.  of  ob-struei'o,  to  build  in  the  way  of 
anything,  lit.  build  against. 

superstructure.  (L.)  YiotcsI..  super, 
above ;  and  Structure. 

Struggle,  vb.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  strogelen ; 
a  weakened  form  of  strokelen  *,  not  found. 


STRUM. 

A  frequentative  verb ;  from  Icel.  strok-, 
stem  of  st7'okinn,  pp.  of  strjiikaj  to  strike, 
beat,  flog  (hence,  to  use  violence) ;  cf.  Icel. 
strokka,  to  chum  with  a  hand-churn  (called 
strokkr)  made  with  an  upright  shaft  which 
is  worked  up  and  down.  Note  also  Swed. 
stryka,  to  strike,  Dan.  stryge,  to  strike,  to 
stroke ;  the  weakening  from  k  \.o  g  being 
common  in  Danish. 

Strum,  to  thrum  on  a  piano.  (Scand.) 
An  imitative  word,  put  for  sthrum  *. 
Made  by  prefixing  an  intensive  s-  (  =  O.  F. 
es-  =  'L.  ex),  very,  to  Thrum,  q.v. 

Strumpet.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  strouipet. 
The  m  is  an  E.  insertion ;  it  stands  for 
stropet^  or  striipet^.  The  ~et  is  a  F. 
dimin.  suffix.  —  O.  F.  strupe,  variant  of 
O.  F.  stupre,  concubinage.  —  L.  stuprum, 
dishonour,  violation.  Cf.  also  Ital.  strup- 
are,  the  same  as  stuprare,  to  ravish;  Span. 
estrtipar,  the  same  as  estuprar. 

Strut  (i),  to  walk  about  pompously. 
(Scand.)  M.E.  strouten,  to  spread  or  swell 
out.  —  Dan.  strutte,  strude,  to  strut ;  cf. 
Norw.  strut,  a  spout  that  sticks  out,  a 
nozzle.  The  orig.  sense  seems  to  be  ‘  to 
stick  out  stiffly ;  *  cf.  Icel.  strdtr,  a  hood 
sticking  out  like  a  horn ;  Low  G.  strutt, 
rigid.  -f“  G.  strotzen,  to  strut,  be  puffed  up  ; 
cf.  strauss,  a  tuft,  bunch. 

strut  (2),  a  support  for  a  rafter.  (Scand.) 
Orig.  a  stiff  piece  of  wood ;  from  strut,  to 
stick  out  or  up.  Cf.  Icel.  strdtr,  Low  G. 
Strutt  (above). 

Strydiuiu©.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  (Trpvx^os, 
nightshade,  poison ;  with  F.  suffix  -me. 

Stub,  stump  of  a  tree.  (E.)  A.  S.  stytf, 
a  stub.  +Du.  stobbe,  Icel.  stubbi,  Dan.  stub, 
Swed.  stubbe.  Cf.  Gk.  (xtvttos,  a  stump, 
Skt.  stafnbh,  to  make  firm,  set  fast.  (V 
STUP  ;  from  V  STA.) 

stubble.  (F.  -  O.  H.  G.)  M.  E.  stobil, 
stable.  —  O.  F.  estouble,  estuble.  —  O.  H.  G. 
stupjild,  G.  stoppel,  stubble.  +  Du.  stoppel, 
stubble ;  L.  stipula,  dimin.  of  stipes. 

stubborn.  (E.)  M.  E.  stoburn,  stiborn  ; 
also  stibornesse,  stybornesse,  stubbornness, 
for  which  Palsgrave  has  stubblenesse.  The 
final  n  is  due  to  misunderstanding  stibor¬ 
nesse  as  stiborn-nesse ;  or,  in  any  case,  has 
been  added  ;  cf.  bitter-n,  slatter-n.  Stubor^, 
stibor^  represent  an  A.  S.  form  styb-or^\ 
not  found,  but  of  perfectly  regular  form  ; 
-or  being  a  common  adj.  suffix,  as  in  bit-or, 
bitter.  From  A.  S.  styb,  a  stub.  Thus 
stubbo7'n  =  sioQk-\ike,  not  easily  moved,  like 
an  old  stub  or  stump. 
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stump.  (Scand.)  stumpe.^lcti, 

stu7npr,  Swed.  Dan.  stump,  stump,  end,  bit. 
4“  Du.  sto7np,  G.  stumpf.  Cf.  Skt.  sta7nbha, 
a  post,  stem,  Icel.  stiifr,  a  stump.  A 
nasalised  form  of  stub. 

Stucco.  (Ital.  -  O.  H.  G.)  Ital.  stucco, 
hardened,  encrusted;  stucco.  —  O.  H.  G. 
stucchi,  a  crust;  G.  stiick,  a  piece,  patch. 
Allied  to  Stock. 

Stud  (i),  a  collection  of  breeding-horses 
and  mares.  (E.)  M.  E.  stood.  A.  S.  stSd, 
a  stud;  orig.  an  establishment  or  herd  in 
a  stall.  4“  Icel.  stod,  Dan.  stod,  G.  gestiit^ 
Cf.  Russ,  stado,  a  herd  or  drove,  Lith. 
stodas,  a  drove  of  horses,  (y^  STA.)  Der. 
stud-horse. 

steed.  (E.)  M.  E.  stede.  A.  S.  steda, 
a  stud-horse,  stallion,  war-horse.  —  A.  S. 
stod,  a  stud  (with  the  usual  change  from  6 
to  e).  4"  G.  sHite,  a  stud-mare ;  Icel.  sto^^ 
hestr,  stud-horse,  stSdmerr,  stud-mare. 

Stud  (2),  a  rivet,  large-headed  nail,  &c. 
(E.)  Also  a  stout  post,  prop;  hence  a 
projection,  boss,  support.  —  A.  S.  studu, 
stu])u,  a  post.  4-  Icel.  sto'^,  Swed.  stod,  a 
post;  Dan.  stod,  stub,  stump.  (VSTU, 
allied  to  V  STA.) 

Student.  (L.)  From  L.  student-,  stem 
of  pres.  pt.  of  studere,  to  be  busy  about,  to 
study. 

study,  sb.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  studie. 

O.  F.  estudie  (F.  etude). ••'L,.  studium,  zeal, 
study.  Cf.  Gk.  airovhrj,  zeal.  Der.  studio, 
Ital.  studio,  a  school,  from  L.  studium. 
Stuff,^  materials.  (F.-L.)  O.F.  estoffe, 

‘  stuffe ;  Cot.  —  L.  stupa,  stuppa,  the  coarse 
part  of  flax,  hards,  tow ;  the  pronunciation 
of  this  L.  word  being  Germanised  before  it 
passed  into  French  (Diez).  Cf.  G.  staff, 
stuff,  materials,  p.  The  sense  of  the  L. 
word  is  better  preserved  in  the  verb  to 
stuff,  i.  e.  to  cram,  to  stop  up,  G.  stopfen, 
to  fill,  stuff,  quilt,  from  Low  L.  stuppare, 
to  stop  up ;  whence  also  E.  Stop,  q.  v. 

stuffy,  close,  stifling.  (F.  —  L.)  From 
O.  F.  estouffer,  to  choke  (F.  etouffer).  The 
same  as  O.  F.  estoffer,  to  stuff  or  cram  up. 

-  O.  F.  estoffe,  stuff  (above).  ^  So  Scheler, 
disputing  the  suggestion  of  Diez,  who  need¬ 
lessly  goes  to  the  Gk.  tv^oj,  smoke,  mist, 
in  order  to  explain  estoffe. 

Stultify.  (L.)  Coined,  with  suffix  ffy 
(F.  -fier,  L.  -ficare),  from  L.  stulti-  =  stulto-, 
crude  form  of  stultus,  foolish.  Allied  to 
Stolid. 

Stumble,  vb.  (Scand.)  The  h  is  ex- 
crescent.  M.  E.  stomblen,  stomelen,  stum* 
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len ;  also  stomeren. «—  Icel.  shwira,  Norw. 
stu77ira^  to  stumble;  Swed.'dial.  sta77ibla, 
sto77ila,  sta77t77ira,  to  stumble,  falter.  Prac¬ 
tically  a  doublet  of  sta77i77ter,  with  reference 
to  hesitation  of  the  step  instead  of  the 
speech;  see  Stammer. 

Stump ;  see  Stub. 

Stun,  to  make  a  loud  din,  to  amaze, 
esp.  with  a  blow.  (E.)  M.  E.  stoTiien.-^ 
A.  S.  stunian,  to  make  a  din. —  A.  S.  sttm, 
a  din.  +  Icel.  sty7tr,  a  groan;  G.  stdhneTi, 
to  groan,  Gk.  arkv-^iv,  to  groan  ;  Skt.  sta7t, 
to  sound,  to  thunder.  (^STAN.)  Der. 
asto7iy,  astotmd\  see  Astonish. 

Stunted,  hindered  in  growth.  (E.) 
From  A.  S.  stunt,  adj.,  dull,  obtuse, 
stupid,  orig.  *  short ;  ’  hence,  metapho¬ 
rically,  short  of  wit ;  also  not  well  grown  ; 
but  the  peculiar  sense  is  Scand.  -f-  Icel. 
stuttr  (for  sttmtr'^'),  short,  stunted;  O. 
Swed.  stu7it,  cut  short. 

stint,  to  limit,  restrain,  cut  short.  (E.) 
Orig.  'to  shorten.’  M.  E.  sti7tta7t  (also 
ste7ita7t),  A.  S.  sty7tta7i,  in  for-sty7itan, 
properly  ‘  to  make  dull ;  ’  formed  from 
A.  S.  stunt,  stupid,  by  vowel-change  from 
21  to  y.  The  peculiar  sense  is  Scand. -f- 
Icel.  stytta  (for  stynta  *),  to  shorten,  from 
stutt7‘,  short,  stunted;  Swed.  dial.  sty7tta, 
to  shorten,  from  stunt,  small,  short.  See 
above. 

Stupefy,  Stupendous ;  see  Stupid. 
Stupid.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  stupide.  —  L. 
stupidus,  senseless.  —  L.  sttcpere,  to  be 
amazed.  Cf.  Skt.  sta77ibh,  to  stupefy, 
make  immoveable;  also  sthdpaya,  to  set, 
place  firmly,  from  sthd,  to  stand.  (y'STA.) 

stupefy.  (F.  — L.)  F.  stupefier',  due 
to  stupefait,  pp.,  made  directly  from  L. 
stupefactus,  made  stupid. —  L.  st2ipe-7'e,  to 
be  stupid ;  factus,  pp.  of  facere,  to  make. 

stupendous.  (L.)  L.  stupendus, 
amazing,  to  be  wondered  at,  fut.  pass, 
part,  of  stupere,  to  be  amazed. 

Sturdy.  (F.  — L.  ?)  It  formerly  meant 
rash  or  reckless ;  hence,  brave,  bold. 
M.  E.  sturdi,  stC7'dy,  rash.  —  O.  F.  estourdi, 
amazed,  also  rash,  heedless;  pp.  of  es- 
tourdir,  '  to  amaze ;  ’  Cot.  (Mod.  F. 
etourdir,  Ital.  stordire,  to  stun,  amaze.) 
p.  Explained  by  Diez  from  a  Low  L.  form 
extorpidire  *,  to  numb,  render  senseless. 
If  so,  it  is  from  L.  ex,  out,  thoroughly ; 
and  L.  torpidus,  dull.  See  Torpid. 
Sturgeon ;  see  Stir. 

Stutter.  (Scand.)  Frequentative  of 
stut,  once  common  in  the  same  sense.  1 
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'I  sfutte,  I  can  nat  speake  my  wordes 
redyly ;  *  Palsgrave.  M.  E.  stoten.  —  Icel. 
stauta,  to  beat,  strike,  also  to  stutter ; 
Swed.  Dan.  stdde,  to  strike  against. -|- 
G.  stossen;  Goth,  stautan,  to  strike.  Orig. 
‘to  strike  against,’  to  trip.  (.y^STUD.) 

Sty,  (i)  and  (2)  ;  see  Stair. 

Style  (i),  a  pointed  tool  for  writing,  a 
mode  of  writing.  (F.  —  L.)  It  should  be 
stile,  as  it  is  not  Gk.  M.  E.  stile. 
stile,  style,  ‘  a  stile,  manner  of  indicting ;  ’ 
Cot.  —  L.  stilus,  an  iron  pin  for  writing ; 
a  way  of  writing.  Lit.  ‘a  pricker.’  Al¬ 
lied  to  Stimulate,  STIG.) 

stiletto,  a  small  dagger.  (Ital.  —  L.) 
Ital.  stiletto,  a  dagger;  dimin.  of  O.  Ital. 
stilo,  a  dagger.  —  L.  stilu77i,  acc.  of  stilus, 
an  iron  pin  (above). 

Style  (2),  the  middle  part  of  the  pistil  of 
a  flower;  gnomon  of  a  dial.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
(jtvKos,  a  pillar,  long  upright  body  like  a 
pillar ;  allied  to  (tttjKt],  a  pillar.  (>y^STU, 
by-form  of  y'STA.) 

Styptic,  astringent.  (F.-L.-Gk  )  F. 
styptique.  —  L.  stypticus.  —  Gk.  arvimKos, 
astringent.  — •  Gk.  (jTV(p€tv,  to  contract,  draw 
together,  to  be  astringent ;  orig.  to  make 
firm  ;  allied  to  (ttvttos,  a  stump,  stem,  block. 

Suasion,  advice.  (F.  — L.)  F.  suasio7t. 

—  L.  acc.  suasione7n ;  from  suasio,  per¬ 
suasion.  —  L.  suasus,  pp.  of  suadere,  to 
persuade,  lit.  ‘to  make  sweet.’  — L.  suadus, 
persuasive ;  allied  to  suduis  (  =  suaduis  *), 
sweet.  See  Sweet. 

assuage.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  asuager, 
asoager,  tosoften,  appease;  (Ptoy. asuaz7iar). 

—  F.  a  (  =  L.  ad),  to  ;  and  L.  suauis,  sweet. 

dissuade.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  dissuader ; 

Cot.  —  L.  dissuadere,  to  persuade  from.  — 
L.  dis-,  apart ;  suade7'e,  to  persuade ;  see 
Suasion. 

persuade.  (F.  —  L.)  F .pe7'suader.  —  L. 
per-suadere,  to  advise  thoroughly,  succeed 
in  advising. 

suave,  pleasant.  (F.  — L.)  F.  suave'. 
Cot.  —  L.  suavis,  sweet. 

Sub-,  prefix.  (L.,  or  F.  —  L.)  L.  (and 
F.)  sub-,  prefix.  Orig.  form  sup  *  ;  whence 
the  comparative  form  sup-er,  above,  allied 
to  Skt.  upari,  above.  Sub  seems  to  have 
meant  ‘  close  to ;  ’  hence  it  came  to  mean 
both  just  above,  above,  and  just  below, 
below ;  it  is  cognate  with  E.  Up,  q.  v., 
also  with  Gk.  vtto  ;  see  Hypo-.  flT  Sub 
becomes  sue-  before  c,  suf-  before  f,  sug-  be¬ 
fore  g,  suTn-  before  m,  sup-  before  p,  sur- 
before  r]  and  see  sus-  (below). 
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consummate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  | 

con-summare,  to  bring  into  one  sum,  to  ' 
perfect. -L.  con-  {cum\  sumina,  , 

a  sum  (below).  | 

soprano.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  soprano,  | 
supreme;  highest  voice  in  music. —  Low  L. 
supera7tus,  chief;  see  sovereign  (below). 

sovereign.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  souerain 
{soverain').^  O.  F.  soverain,  later  souveratn, 
princely,  chief. —  Low  \j.  superanus,  chief. 

—  L.  super,  above ;  see  super-  (^below). 
sum,  amount,  total.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 

su77i7ne.  —  F.  S07n77ie.  —  L.  su77t77ia,  sum,  chief 
part,  amount ;  orig.  fern,  of  su77i7nus  ( = 
sup^Tfuis^'),  highest,  super!,  form  from  sub 
{=sup^'),  above.  Der.  su77i77i-ar-y ,  sb., 
from  F.  so77i7naire,  'a  summary,’  Cot.,  from 
L.  su7n77iariu77t,  a  summary. 

summit,  top.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  so7n77iet, 
top.  Dimin.  of  O.  F.  so77t,  top  of  a  hill.— 
L.  suni77iu7n,  highest  point,  neut.  of  su77i- 
mus,  highest ;  see  sum  (^above). 

super-,  prefix.  (L.)  L.  stiper,  above ; 
cf.  L.  superus,  upper.  Comparative  form 
of  sub  *).-hCk.  virep,  above;  from 

VITO,  above ;  Skt.  upari,  above,  locative 
case  of  upara,  upper,  comparative  of  upa, 
near,  close  to. 

superior.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly  su- 
pei'iour.  —  F.  superieur.  —  L.  superiore77i, 
acc.  of  superior,  higher;  comparative  from 
superus,  high,  which  is  itself  an  old  com¬ 
parative  form  from  sub  {sup  *). 

supernal.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  supernel,  'su- 
pemall ;  ’  Cot.  Answering  to  a  Low  L. 
supernalis  *,  from  L.  supern-us,  upper ; 
from  super,  above  ;  see  super-  (above). 

supine,  on  one’s  back,  lazy.  (L.)  L. 
suphtus,  lying  on' one’s  back.  —  L.  sup^, 
orig.  form  of  stib,  up  ;  with  suffix  -mus. 

supra-,  prefix,  above.  (L.)  L.  supra, 
above,  adv.  and  prep.  ;  short  for  superd, 
abl.  fern,  of  superus,  upper;  see  super- 
(above).  Der.  supra-7nu7tda7te. 

supreme.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  stiprh7ie.-~‘'V,. 
supre7nus,  highest.  Put  for  supra-i-7nus^, 
from  a  form  supera  (  =  L.  superus,  upper), 
with  Aryan  suffixes  -ya  and  -ma.  See 
super-  (above 'I. 

sur-  (2),  p7'efix.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sur,  above. 

—  L.  super,  above.  See  super-  (above). 
SUS-,  prefix.  (L.)  L.  sus-,  prefix  ;  put 

for  subs*,  extended  form  of  sub,  under. 

suzerain,  a  feudal  lord.  (F.  — L.)  F. 
suzerain,  ‘  sovereign,  yet  subaltern  ;  ’  Cot. 
A  coined  word,  made  from  F.  sus  =  L. 
susum  or  sursu?n,  above ;  so  that  F. 
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^  suzerain  answers  to  a  Low  L.  susera7ius  * 

'  or  surseranus* .  p.  The  L.  sursu7n  —  su- 
uorsum'^,  lit.  turned  upwards  ;  from  su-  = 

I  sub,  up,  and  uorsimi  =  uei'sum,  neut.  of  pp. 
of  ue7'te7'e,  to  turn. 

Subaltern ;  see  Alien. 

Subaqueous ;  see  Aquatic. 
Subdivide  ;  see  Divide. 

Subdue ;  see  Duke. 

Subjacent,  Subject ;  see  Jet  (i).^ 
Subjoin,  Subjugate,  Subjunctive  ; 
see  Join. 

Sublime.  (F.-rL.)  Y .  sublime. ■^Y^.sub- 
Ihnis,  lofty,  raised  on  high.  (Origin  doubtful.) 
Sublunar ;  see  Lucid. 

Submerge  ;  see  Merge. 

Submit  ;  see  Missile. 

Subordinate ;  see  Order. 

Suborn ;  see  Ornament. 

Subpoena ;  see  Pain. 

Subscribe;  see  Scribe. 

Subsequent ;  see  Sequence. 
Subserve ;  see  Serve. 

Subside,  Subsidy;  see  Sedentary. 
Subsist,  Substance  ;  see  State. 
Substitute  ;  see  State. 

Subtend;  see  Tend(i). 

Subterfuge ;  see  Fugitive. 
Subterranean;  see  Terrace. 

Subtle ;  see  Text. 

Subtract ;  see  Trace  (i). 

Suburbs  ;  see  Urban. 

Subvert;  see  Verse. 

Succeed ;  see  Cede. 

Succinct ;  see  Cincture. 

Succory ;  see  Chicory. 

Succour ;  see  Current. 

Succulent,  juicy.  (F.  — L.)  Y.  succulent. 
—  L.  suculeiitus,  succulentus,  full  of  juice.  — 
L.  sucu-s,  succu-s,  juice ;  with  suffix  -lentus. 
-{•  Gk.  oTToy,  juice.  See  Suck,  Opium. 
Succumb ;  see  Covey. 

Such,  of  a  like  kind.  (E.)  M.  E.  stvulc, 
swilc,  swich,  such.  A.  S.  swylc.  -Y  O.  Sax. 
sulic,  Du.  zulk,  Icel.  sHkr,  Yddjx.slig,  Swed. 
slik,  G.  soldi,  Goth,  swaleiks.  p.  The  Goth. 
swaleiks  is  from  szva,  so,  and  leiks,  like  ; 
hence  such  =  so-like',  see  So  and  Like. 

Suck.  (E.)  M.  E.  souke7i.  A.  S.  sucait, 
pt.  t.  sedc,  pp.  socen.  [There  is  an  A.  S. 
by-form  siigan ;  cognate  with  Icel.  sjiiga, 
siiga,  Dan.  suge,  Swed.  suga,  G.  sauge7t.^ 
p.  The  A.  S.  siicaii  is  cognate  with  L.  sugere, 
W.  sugno,  Gael,  sug,  to  suck ;  W.  sug, 
Irish  sugh,  Gael,  sugh,  juice ;  cf.  L.  sucus, 
juice ;  see  Succulent. 

soak.  (E.)  It  also  means  to  suck  up, 
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imbibe.  M.  E.  soken^  (i)  to  suck,  (2)  to 
soak.  A.  S.  stican,  to  suck,  to  soak.  See 
Suck.  Cf.  W.  swga,  soaked,  sugno,  to  suck. 

suction.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.  suction.  Formed 
(as  if  from  L.  suctio  *)  from  L.  suctus,  pp. 
of  sugere,  to  soak. 

Sudatory,  a  sweating  bath.  (L.)  L. 
sudatorium,  a  sweating-bath ;  neut.  of 
sudatorius,  serving  for  sweating.  —  L. 
sudatori-y  crude  form  of  sudator,  a 
sweater.  —  L.  suda-re,  to  sweat ;  with  suffix 
-tor.  Cognate  with  E.  Sweat. 

exude.  (L.)  From  L.  exudare,  better 
ex-sudare,  to  sweat  out,  distil. 

sudorific.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sudorijique, 
causing  sweat.  —  L.  sudorijicus,  the  same.  — 
L.  sudor i-y  crude  form  of  sud-or^  sweat, 
allied  to  sudare^  to  sweat ;  -ficus,  making, 
from  facer e,  to  make. 

Sudden ;  see  Itinerant. 

Suds ;  see  Seethe. 

Sue ;  see  Sequence. 

Suet.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  suet.  Formed, 
with  dimin.  suffix  -et,  from  O.  F.  sett,  suis 
(F.  suif),  suet,  fat.  —  L.  sebuin,  seuum, 
tallow,  suet,  grease. 

Suffer ;  see  Fertile. 

SuflB.ce ;  see  Fact. 

Suffix ;  see  Fix. 

Suffocate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
suffocare,  to  choke  ;  lit.  to  put  under  the 
throat.  —  L.  suf-  (for  sub),  under ;  fauc-, 
stem  of  fauc-eSy  sb.  pi.,  gullet,  throat. 

Suffrage,  a  vote.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  suffrage, 
—  L.  suffragium,  a  vote,  suffrage. 

Suffusion  ;  see  Fuse  (i). 

Sugar.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Arab.  —  Pers.  —  Skt.) 
F.  sucre,  —  Span,  azucar,  —  Arab,  assokkar ; 
put  for  at,  the,  sokkar,  sakkar,  sugar.  —  Pers. 
shakar.  —  Skt.  ^arkardy  gravel,  also  candied 
sugar.  Prob.  allied  to  Skt.  karkaray  hard. 

saccharine.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.  —  Skt.)  F . 
saccharin,  adj.,  from  L.  saccharon,  sugar.— 
Gk.  aaK\apov.  —  Skt.  ^arkard  (above). 

Suggestion ;  see  G-erund. 

Suicide,  self-murder ;  one  who  dies  by 
his  own  hand.  (F.  —  L.)  A  word  coined 
in  England  (before  a.d.  1750),  but  on  a  F. 
model ;  the  F.  suicide,  oddly  enough,  was 
borrowed  from  us.  Like  ho7nicidey  the 
word  has  a  double  meaning,  (i)  answering 
to  L.  suicidiu7n  *,  from  L.  sui,  of  himself, 
and  -cidiu7ny  a  slaying,  from  ccedere,  ^  to 
slay ;  (2)  =  L.  suicida  *,  from  L.  sui,  of  him¬ 
self,  and  -cida,  a  slayer.  See  Caesura. 

Suit,  Suite  ;  see  Sequence. 

Sulcated,  furrowed.  (L.)  L.  sulcatus. 
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pp.  of  sulcare,  to  furrow.  —  L.  sulcus,  a 
furrow. 

Sulky,  obstinate,  silently  sullen.  (E.) 
Not  an  old  form,  but  deduced  from  the  sb. 
sulkiness,  by  dropping  -ness.  However, 
sulkiness  is  itself  a  corrupt  form,  standing 
for  sulke7t-nessy  formed  by  adding  -7iess  to 
the  adj.  sulken.  This  appears  as  A.  S. 
solcen,  slothful,  remiss  ;  chiefly  in  the  comp. 
d-solcen,  also  be-solcen,  with  a  like  sense. 
The  sb.  dsolcennesy  sloth,  disgust,  sulkiness, 
is  quite  a  common  word.  p.  Further, 
solcen  was  the  pp.  of  a  strong  verb  seolcan 
(pt.  t.  sealc),  to  be  slothful  or  to  stupefy. 

Sullen  ,  see  Sole  (3)* 

Sully,  to  tarnish,  spot.  (E.)  M.  E. 
sullen,  A.  S.  sylian,  to  sully,  defile,  lit.  to 
bemire.  Formed  (with  the  usual  change 
from  0  to  y)  from  A.  S.  sol,  mud,  mire,  -f- 
Swed.  sola,  to  bemire,  Dan.  sole,  Goth, 
bisauljan,  G.  siihlen ;  from  the  sb.  appear¬ 
ing  as  Dan.  sol,  G.  suhle,  M.  H.  G.  sol, 
mire.  •[[Not  allied  to  the  verb  to  soil,  with 
which  it  is  doubtless  often  confused. 

Sulphur.  (L.  —  Skt.  ?)  L.  sulphur.  Per¬ 
haps  borrowed  from  Skt.  qulvdri,  sulphur. 

Sultan.  (F.  —  Arab.)  F.  sultan,  —  Arab. 
sultdn,  victorious,  also  a  ruler,  prince.  Der. 
sultan-a,  from  Ital.  sultana,  fern,  of  sultano, 
sultan,  from  Arab,  sultdn. 

Sultry,  Sweltry,  very  hot  and  oppres¬ 
sive.  (E.)  Sweltry  is  the  older  form,  and  is 
short  for  swelter-y,  from  the  verb  to  swelter 
(M.  E.  swelter en,  swalteren).  Again, 
swelter  is  a  frequentative  form  from  M.  E. 
swelten,  to  swoon,  faint,  die.  —  A.  S.  swel- 
tan,  to  die.  Icel.  svelta  (pt.  t.  svalt),  Dan. 
suite,  Swed.  svdlta,  Goth,  swiltan,  to  die. 

Sum ;  see  Sub-. 

Sumach,  a  tree.  (F.  — Span.  — Arab.) 
F.  sumac,  also  su77iach.  —  Span,  ztwiaque.  — 
Arab,  summdq,  a  species  of  shrub,  sumach. 

Summer  (i),  hot  season.  (E.)  M.  E. 
somer,  sumer,  A.  S.  su77ier,  sumor ,  -f-  Du. 
zomer,  Icel.  sumar ;  Dan.  sommer,  Swed, 
so7n7nary  G.  so77i77iery  O.  H.  G.  sumar. 
Further  allied  to  O.  Welsh  ha7ny  W.  haf 
Zend  ha77ia,  summer,  Skt.  samd,  a  year. 

Summer  (2),  a  beam;  see  Sumpter. 

Summerset ;  see  Somersault. 

Summit ;  see  Sub-. 

Summon ;  see  Monition. 

Sumpter,  a  pack-horse.  (F.  —  Low  L.  — 
Gk.)  Sumpter  is  an  extension  from  M.  E. 
somer,  a  pack-horse,  which  must  be  first 
considered.  (3,  M.E.  somer  is  from  O.  F, 
somier,  sommier,  su?ner,  a  pack-horse,  the 
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same  as  Low  L.  sagmarins,  corruptly  Satina^ 
rius,  a  pack-horse.  —  Gk.  Gay/xa,  a  pack-sad¬ 
dle.  —  Gk.  GaTT€Lv  (base  ggk-),  to  pack,  fasten 
on  a  load,  orig.  to  fasten,  y.  Hence  E.  sunipter^ 
which  orig.  meant  (not  a  pack-horse,  but)  a 
pack-horse-driver,  baggage-carrier.  —  O.  F. 
so7nnietier^  a  pack-horse-dfiver ;  answering 
to  a  Low  L.  sagjnatarius^.’^Gk.  cayjxaT-^ 
stem  of  Gayfxa  (above).  8.  The  old  word 
summer^  a  beam,  was  so  called  from  its 
bearing  a  great  weight,  and  is  the  same  as 
M.  E.  somer  (above).  Hence  E.  bressomer, 
familiar  form  of  breast-sy^mmer,  a  beam 
placed  breast-wise,  to  support  a  superin¬ 
cumbent  wall.  ^  I  explain  suinpter  in  K. 
Lear,  ii.  4.  219,  as  meaning  ^pack-horse- 
driver  ;  ’  a  man,  not  a  horse. 

Sumptuary,  Sumptuous;  see  Ex¬ 
empt. 

Sun.  (E.)  M.  E.  sonne.  A.  S.  stmne^ 
fern.  sb.  -|-  Du.  zon^  G.  sonne^  Goth,  smino, 
all  feminine ;  Goth,  sunna^  masc.  Cf.  L. 
so-ly  Skt.  sti-rya,  the  sun.  Lit.  ‘  that  which 
begets  ’  or  produces.  (^  SU.)  Der.  south, 
q.  V. 

Sunder,  to  divide.  (E.)  A.  S.  syndrian, 
sundrian,  to  put  asunder.  —  A.  S.  sundor, 
adv.,  asunder,  apart.  +  Icel.  sundra,  Dan. 
sondrCy  Swed.  sondra,  G.  sondern,  to 
sunder ;  from  Icel.  sundr,  Dan.  Swed. 
sender,  adv.,  apart,  G.  sonder,  adj.,  separate. 
(Base  SUND  ;  root  unknown.) 

Sup,  to  imbibe,  lap  up.  (E.)  M.  E. 
soupen,  A.  S.  supan  (pt.  t.  sedp,  pp.  sopen), 
to  sup,  drink  in.  Parallel  form  to  Suck. 
4*  Du.  zuipen,  Icel.  supa,  Swed.  supa, 
O.  H.  G.  stifan.  (Base  SUP.) 

sip,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  sippen.  It  answers 
to  an  A.  S.  syppan  *,  regular  causal  form 
from  A.  S.  sdpmi,  to  sup.  Der.  sip,  sb. 

sippet,  a  little  sop.  (E.)  Dimin.  of  sop, 
with  vowel-change  (from  0  \.o y  =  i), 
sop,  sb.  (E.)  yi.ldj.  soppe.  It  answers 
to  an  A.  S.  soppa"^,  regularly  formed  from 
sop-en,  pp.  of  supan,  to  sup.  Cf.  Icel. 
soppa,  a  sop  ;  from  sop~inn,  pp.  of  siipa,  to 
sup.  Der.  milk-sop, 

soup.  (F.  — Teut.)  F.  —  O.  Du. 
sop,  zop,  broth ;  soppe,  zoppe,  a  sop ;  Icel. 
Swed.  soppa,  a  sop.  See  above. 

supper.  (F.-Teut.)  M.  E.  soper.^ 
O.  F.  soper  (F.  souper),  a  supper.  It  is  the 
infin.  mood  used  as  a  sb.  —  O.  F.  soper,  to 
sup  (F.  souper).  G.  supen,  Icel.  stipa, 

Swed.  supa,  to  sup.  See  Sup. 

Super-,  prefix  ;  see  Sub-. 
Superannuate ;  see  Annals. 
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Superb.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  superhe,  -  L. 
superbus,  proud;  one  who  thinks  himself 
above  others.  —  L.  super,  above.  See 
super-,  under  Sub-. 

Supercargo ;  see  Car. 

Supercilious,  disdainful.  (L.)  From 
L.  super cili-um,  (i)  an  eye-brow,  (2) 
haughtiness,  as  expressed  by  raising  the 
eye-brows.  —  L.  super,  above ;  ciliu7n,  eye¬ 
lid,  lit.  '  covering  *  of  the  eye.  Cf.  L. 
celare,  to  hide ;  see  Cell. 

Supererogation ;  see  Kogation. 

Superficies ;  see  Pace. 

Superfine ;  see  Pinal. 

Superfluous,  excessive.  (L.)  L.  super - 
Jiuus,  overflowing.  — L.  super,  Jluere, 
to  flow ;  see  Pluent.  Der.  superjiui-ty, 
F.  superfiuite,  from  L.  acc.  superjiuitatem. 

Superinduce ;  see  Duke. 

Superintend;  see  Tend  (i). 

Superior ;  see  Sub-. 

Superlative ;  see  Tolerate. 

Supernumerary;  see  Humber. 

Superscription ;  see  Scribe. 

Supersede ;  see  Sedentary. 

Superstition ;  see  State. 

Superstructure ;  see  Structure. 

Supervene ;  see  Venture. 

Supervise ;  see  Vision. 

Supine ;  see  Sub-. 

Supper ;  see  Sup. 

Supplant.  (F.-L.)  F.  suppla7iter.^ 
L.  supplantare,  to  put  something  under 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  trip  up,  overthrow.  — 
L.  sup-  {  =  sub),  under;  planta,  sole;  see 
plant,  under  Plate. 

Supple ;  see  Ply. 

Supplement ;  see  Plenary. 

Suppliant,  Supplicate ;  see  Ply. 

Supply;  see  Plenary. 

Support;  see  Port  (i). 

Suppose;  see  Pose  (1). 

Supposition ;  see  Position. 

Suppress ;  see  Press  (i). 

Suppurate ;  see  Pus. 

Supra-,  prefix ;  see  Sub-. 

Supreme ;  see  Sub-. 

Sur-  (i),  prefix,  (L.)  Put  iox  sub  before 
r ;  only  in  sur-reptitious,  sur-rogate. 

Sur-  {2),  prefix.  (F.  —  L.)  See  Sub-. 

Surcease ;  see  Sedentary. 

Surcharge ;  see  Car. 

Surd,  having  no  rational  root.  (L.)  L. 
surdus,  deaf ;  hence,  deaf  to  reason, 
irrational.  Surdus  also  means  dirty,  and 
is  allied  to  Sordid. 

absurd,  ridiculous.  (L.)  L.  absui'dus, 
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contrary  to  reason,  inharmonious.  —  L.  ab^ 
away;  surdus,  dim,  indistinct,  harsh  in 
sound,  deaf. 

Sure ;  see  Cure. 

Surf,  the  foam  of  the  waves  on  the 
shore.  (E.)  The  r  is  intrusive ;  spelt 
siiffe,  with  the  sense  of  ^rush,’  in  Hack- 
luyt’s  Vo3^ages,  ed.  1598,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  227  : 

‘  The  suffe  of  the  sea  [sweep  or  rush  of  the 
inflowing  wave]  setteth  her  [a  raft’s]  lading 
dry  on  the  land.’  I  suppose  suffe  to  be 
the  same  as  ^  sough  of  the  sea,’  also  spelt 
souf,  sotich  in  Jamieson,  hi.  E.  swough, 
from  swoughen,  swowen,  to  make  a  rushing 
noise.  — A.  S.  swogan^  to  make  a  rushing 
noise  ;  see  Swoon. 

Surface ;  see  Face. 

Surfeit ;  see  Fact. 

Surge,  the  swell  of  .waves.  (L.)  *  Surge 

of  the  see,  uague ;  ’  Palsgrave.  Coined 
directly  from  L.  surgere  {  =  sur-rigere,  i.  e. 
sub-regere),  to  rise ;  see  Regent. 
Surgeon,  Surgery ;  see  ChirograpLy. 
Surloin ;  see  Lumbar. 

Surly;  see  Senate. 

Surmise ;  see  Missile. 

Surmount ;  see  Mount. 

Surname;  see  Wame. 

Surpass ;  see  Patent, 

Surplice ;  see  Pell. 

Surplus ;  see  Plural. 

Surprise ;  see  Prehensile. 
Surrebutter.  (F.  — L.  aud  O.  H.  G.) 
A  legal  term,  meaning  an  answer  or  reply 
to  a  rebut.  From  F.  sur  (L.  super) ^  upon, 
in  reply  to ;  and  F.  rebouter,  to  rebut,  the 
infin.  mood  being  used  as  a  sb.  See  rebut, 
under  Beat.  And  see  Surrejoinder. 
Surrender;  see  Date  (i). 
Surrejoinder.  (F.  —  L.)  A  rejoinder 
in  reply.  *  The  plaintiff  may  answer  him 
by  a  rejoinder ;  upon  which  the  defendant 
may  rebut  \  and  the  plaintiff  may  answer 
him  by  a  surrebutter ;  ’  Blackstone,  Com¬ 
ment.  b.  hi.  c.  20.  From  F.  sur,  upon,  in 
reply  to ;  and  F.  rejomdre,  to  rejoin,  used 
as  a  sb.  See  Rejoin,  under  Join. 
Surreptitious ;  see  Reptile. 
Surrogate ;  see  Rogation. 

Surround ;  see  Rotary. 

Surtout ;  see  Total. 

Surveillance ;  see  Vigil. 

Survey;  see  Vision. 

Survive  ;  see  Victuals. 

Sus-,  prejix ;  see  Sub-. 

Susceptible ;  see  Capacious. 
Suspect;  see  Species. 


Suspend ;  see  Pendant. 

Suspicion ;  see  Species. 

Sustain;  see  Tenable. 

Sutler,  one  who  sells  provisions  in  a 
camp.  (Du.)  Du.  soetelaar  (Sewel) ; 
usually  zoetelciar\  O.  Du.  zoetelaer,  ^a 
scullion,  a  sutler,  or  a  victualler,’  Hexham. 
Orig.  a  scullion,  drudge,  menial  who  does 
dirty  work ;  formed  with  suffix  -aar  ( =  E. 
~er)  from  zoetelen,  ‘  to  sullie,’  Hexham. 
Cognate  with  Low  G.  suddeln,  Dan. 
sudle,  G.  sudeln,  to  sully,  daub.  All  these 
are  frequentative  forms,  with  suffix  -el-  or 
-I- ;  from  Swed.  sudda,  to  daub,  stain, 
soil.  Allied  to  Icel.  suddi,  steam  from 
cooking,  drizzling  rain,  stiddaligr,  wet  and 
dank,  broth  in  which  meat  has  been 
sodden ;  all  from  Icel.  sjo^a,  to  seethe. 
Further  allied  to  E.  suds,  and  to  the  verb 
Seethe,  q.  v. 

Suture,  a  seam.  (F.  — L.)  F.  suhire.’^ 
L.  sutura.  -  L.  sutus,  pp.  of  suere,  to  sew  ; 
see  Sew. 

Suttee.  (Skt.)  Skt.  sati,  a  true  or 
virtuous  wife,  a  term  applied  to  a  widow 
who  immolates  herself  on  the  funeral  pile 
of  her  husband;  hence  (incorrectly)  the 
burning  of  a  widow.  Skt.  sati  —  sc^nti, 
fern,  of  sant,  being,  existing,  true,  right, 
virtuous ;  pres.  pt.  of  as,  to  be.  (y' AS.) 
See  Sooth. 

Suzerain;  see  Sub-. 

Swabber.  (Du.)  Older  than  sTvab,  verb. 
—  Du.  zwabber,  ‘  a  swabber,  the  drudge  of 
a  ship;’  Sewel.  Cf.  Du.  zwabber en,  to 
drudge.  +  Swed.  svab,  a  Are-brush,  svabla, 
to  swab ;  Dan.  svabre,  to  swab ;  G. 
schwabber,  a  swabber.  Cf.  also  Norw. 
svabba,  to  splash  about.  Allied  to  Swap, 
Swoop,  Sweep. 

Swaddle ;  see  Swath. 

Swagger;  see  Sway. 

Swain.  (Scand.)  Icel.  svehin,  a  boy, 
lad,  servant;  Swed.  sve7i,  Dan.  sve^td,  a 
swain,  servant,  -f-  Low  G.  sween  ;  O.  H.  G. 
suein,  suen,  A.  S.  swan.  Allied  to  Goth. 
swinths,  strong. 

Swallow  (i),  a  bird.  (E.)  A.  S. 
swalewe.  +  Du.  zwaluw,  Icel.  svala.  Dan. 
svale,  Swed.  svala,  G.  schwalbe.  Cf.  O. 
Du.  swalpen,  ‘  to  flote,  tosse,  beate  against 
with  waves,  ’  Hexham.  It  means  Hosser,’ 
or  mover  to  and  fro  ;  from  its  flight. 

Swallow  (2),  to  absorb.  (E.)  M.  E. 
swolwen,  swol^hen.  A  secondary  verb, 
from  A.  S.  swolg-en,  pp.  of  swelgan,  to 
swallow,  strong  verb.  +  L)^-  zivelgen, 


SWAMP. 


Icel.  svelgja,  Dan.  svcBlge,  Swed.  svdlja, 
G.  schwelgen,  to  swallow.  Der.  groundsel^ 

q.  V, 

Swamp  ;  see  Swim  (i). 

Swan.  (E.)  A.  S.  swan,  -f-  Du.  zwaan, 
Icel.  svanr,  Dan.  svane,  Swed.  svan,  G. 
schwan. 

Swap,  to  strike.  (E.)  M.E.  swappen, 
to  strike;  also,  to  go  swiftly.  Allied  to 
Sweep,  Swoop.  It  means  ^  to  strike  with 
a  sweeping  stroke.’ 

Sward.  (E.)  It  orig.  meant  skin,  rind, 
or  covering.  A.  S.  sweard,  the  skin  of 
bacon,  rind.  Green-sward  is  the  grassy 
covering  of  the  land,  green  turf.  + 
zwoord^  rind  of  bacon ;  Icel.  svdr'Sr,  skin, 
sward,  grassvdrdr,  green  -  sward  ;  Dan. 
Jlesksvdr^  flesh -sw’ard,  grdnsvcerd.^  green- 
sw^ard ;  G.  schwarte,  rind,  bark,  skin. 

Swarm.  (E.)  A.  S.  szvearm  ;  lit.  ^  that 
which  hums;’  from  y'SWAR,  to  hum, 
buzz,  as  in  Skt.  svri,  to  sound,  svara,  voice, 

L.  susurrus,  a  hum.  +  zwerin,  Icel. 
svarj7ir,  Dan.  svcB7'7ny  Sw^ed.  svdrm^  G. 
schwarni.  Cf.  Lith.  surma,  a  pipe. 

Swart,  Swarthy.  (E.)  The  proper 
form  was  swart,  afterwards  swarth,  whence 
swarth-y.  M.  E.  swaid.  A.  S.  sweart.  + 
Du.  zwart,  Icel.  sva7'tr,  Dan.  sort,  Swed. 
svart,  G.  schwa7i.z,  Goth,  swarts.  Allied 
to  L.  soi'^didus,  dirty.  Orig.  sense  ‘blackened 
by  heat.’  (-^SWAR,  to  glow.) 

Swash,  to  strike  forcibly.  (Scand.)  Cf. 
Sw^ed.  dial,  svasska,  to  make  a  swashing 
noise,  as  when  one  walks  with  water  in  the 
shoes.  It  stands  iox  svak-sa\  cf.  Norweg. 
svakka,  to  make  a  noise  like  water  under 
the  feet.  Prov.  E.  swack,  a  blow,  fall, 
swacking,  crushing,  huge. 

Swath,  a  row  of  mown  grass.  (E.)  A.S. 
swcdSu,  a  track,  foot-track,  trace. 
zwad,  zwade,  a  swath  (Sewel)  ;  G.  schwad. 
The  sense  of  ‘  77iown  grass  ’  is  original ;  cf. 
Low  G.  swad,  a  swath,  swade,  a  scythe. 
The  earliest  meaning  seems  to  have  been 
‘  shred  ’  or  ‘’slice ;  ’  cf.  Norweg.  swada,  vb., 
act.  and  neut.  to  shred  or  slice  off,  to  flake  off. 

swaddle,  to  swathe  an  infant.  (E.) 
F ormerly  swadle,  swadell ;  put  for  swathel. 
It  means  to  wrap  in  a  swaddling-band, 
which  was  called  a  swathel  or  swethel.^ 
A.S.  swe^el,  a  swaddling-band;  lit.  ‘that 
which  swathes ;  ’  see  below. 

swathe,  to  enwrap,  bandage.  (E.) 

M.  E.  swathen.  A.  S.  swd^ian,  to  enwrap. 
—  A.S.  swa%u,  (i)  as  much  grass  as  is 
mown  at  once,  (2)  a  shred  of  cloth 
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used  as  a  bandage ;  orig.  a  '  shred ;  ’  see 
Swath. 

Sway,  to  swing,  incline,  rule  over.  (Scand.) 
M.E.  sweye7t.'~\Q.dX.  sveigja,  to  bend  aside, 
swing  a  distaff,  sveggja,  to  make  to  sway  or 
swing.  Causal  form  from  a  lost  verb 
sviga  *,  to  bend,  whence  svig7ia,  to  give 
way,  svigi,  a  bending  switch;  this  verb 
is  preserved  in  Swed.  dial,  sviga  (pt.  t. 
sveg),  to  bend  ;  cf.  Swed.  svag,  weak 
(pliant).  Cf.  also  Dan.  svaie,  Du. 
zwaaijen,  to  sway,  swing,  brandish. 
Allied  to  Swing.  (Base  SWAG.) 

swagger.  (Scand.)  Frequentative  of 
swag,  to  sway  from  side  to  side.  ‘  I  swagge, 
as  a  fatte  persons  belly  swaggeth  as  he 
goth  ;  ’  Palsgrave.  Swag  =  sway  ;  see 
Sway. 

switch,  a  pliant  rod.  (Du.)  Put  for 
swich,  weakened  form  of  swick.  —  O.  Du. 
swick,  ‘  a  swich,  or  a  whip  ;  ’  Hexham.  — 
O.  Du.  swicken,  ‘  to  totter  or  to  waggle  ;  ’ 
id.  A  switch  is  a  pliant  rod  ;  the  base  is 
SWIK,  weakened  form  of  SWAK,  which 
appears  (nasalised)  in  Du.  zwanken,  to 
bend,  and  in  O.  Du.  swa7ick,  a  switch.  The 
base  SWAK  is  parallel  to  SWAG,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Sway  (above) ;  hence  Norw. 
svige,  sveg,  a  switch,  Icel.  sveigr,  svigi,  a 
switch.  And  see  Swink. 

Swear.  (E.)  M.  E.  sweren.  A.  S.  swer- 
ian,  pt.  t.  swSr,  pp.  sworen,  to  swear; 
also  as  weak  verb,  to  speak,  declare,  -f-  Du. 
zweren,  Icel.  sveipa,  Dan.  svcerge,  Swed. 
svdrja,  G.  schzvdren.  Allied  to  Goth. 
swaran,  Icel.  svara,  to  answer.  Orig.  ‘  to 
speak  loudly;’  cf.  Skt.  svara,  sound,  voice. 
See  Swarm.  (-y^SWAR.) 

answer,  to  reply.  (E.)  A.  S.  and- 
swerian,  andswaria7t,  to  answer,  speak  in 
reply.  —  A.  S.  and-,  against,  in  reply ; 
swerian,  to  speak,  to  swear.  The  A.  S. 
and-  =  G.  a7it-  (in  ant-worteii)  =  Gk.  dvri ; 
see  Anti-. 

Sweat,  sb.  and  vb.  (E.)  "^.Y^.’swote, 

sweat,  sb.;  whence  sweten,  to  sweat.  A.S. 
swat,  sb. ;  whence  sw<ktan,  vb.  The  A.  S. 
swdtan  became  M.  E.  sweten,  and  should 
be  mod.  E.  swet,  the  vowel  being  shortened ; 
similarly  A.S.  /iE/a;z  =  M.E.  leten  =  mod.  E. 
let.  The  spelling  sweat  is  thoroughly  bad. 
The  sb.  should  be  swote,  but  has  been 
modified  to  agree  with  the  verb.  +  Du. 
zweet,  sb. ;  Icel.  sveiti,  Dan.  sved,  Swed. 
svett,  G.  schweiss ;  Skt.  sveda,  sweat,  from 
svid,  to  sweat.  \^/  SWID.)  See  Suda¬ 
tory. 
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Sweep;  see  Swoop. 

Sweet.  (E.)  M.  E.  swete,  with  by-forms 
swote,  sote.  A.  S.  swetCy  sweet.  4“  O-  Sax. 
swoti,  Du.  zoet,  Icel.  scetr^  Dan.  sod,  Swed. 
sot,  G.  siisz,  O.  H.  G.  stiozi.  fS.  The  Teut. 
type  is  SWOTYA,  from  a  base  SWAT  = 
Aryan  y'SWAD,  to  please;  whence  Skt. 
svad,  svdd,  to  taste,  eat,  please,  svddu,  sweet, 
Gk.  TySuy,  L.  suduis.  See  Suave. 

sweetheart.  (E.)  M.  E.  swete  herte, 
lit.  sweet  heart,  i.  e.  dear  love ;  see  Chaucer, 
Troil.  iii.  1181,  1210,  and  last  line. 

Swell.  (E.)  M.  E.  swellen,  pt.  t.  swal. 
A.S.  swellan,  pt.  t.  sweall,  pp.  swolle7t.-\‘ 
Du.  zwellen,  Icel.  svella,  Swed.  svdlla,  G. 
schwellen.  (Base  SWAL,  to  toss,  boil  up, 
swell.)  See  Swallow  (i). 

Swelter ;  see  Sultry. 

Swerve,  to  turn  aside.  (E.)  M.  E. 
siverue7i  {swerve7i).  A.  S.  sweo7'fa7i,  pt.  t. 
swearf,  pp.  sworfcTi,  to  rub,  file,  polish 
(hence  to  move  swiftly  to  and  fro,  to  turn 
aside  in  moving).-}- Du.  zwerven,  to  swerve, 
wander,  riot,  rove ;  O.  Sax.  swerba7t,  to  wipe ; 
O.  Fries,  swerva,  to  creep  ;  Icel.  sve7'fa  (pt. 
t.  svarf),  to  file ;  Goth.  biswairba7t,  to  wipe, 
p.  The  particular  sense  appears  in  Dan. 
dial,  svirre,  to  move  to  and  fro,  to  swerve, 
to  turn  aside ;  cf.  Dan.  svirre,  to  whirl 
round,  svire,  to  revel,  svarre,  svarbe,  to  turn 
in  a  lathe,  Swed.  svirra,  to  murmur,  svarfva, 
to  turn  in  a  lathe.  From  SWAR,  to 
hum  (see  Swarm) ;  whence  the  senses  to 
whirl,  to  work  to  and  fro,  wipe,  rub,  file, 
go  to  and  fro,  wander,  swerve;  from  the 
sounds  made  by  rapid  motion.  Swervmg 
is  due  to  rapid  motion  ;  see  Swirl. 

Swift.  (E.)  A.S.  szuift.  Tut  for  swid^t*, 
from  Teut.  base  SWIP,  to  move  swiftly ; 
cf.  Icel.  svipa,  to  swoop,  flash,  whip, 
svipall,  shifty,  svipligr,  swift,  G .  schweipm, 
to  move  along,  &c.  See  Squib  and 
Swivel. 

Swill,  to  wash  dishes,  drink  greedily. 
(E.)  M.  E.  swilmt.  A.  S.  swilia7t,  to 
wash.  From  a  Teut.  base  SKWAL;  cf. 
Swed.  sqvala,  to  gush,  sqval,  a  gush,  wash 
of  water,  sqvalor,  washings,  swill.  Hence 
hi.  E.  squyler,  a  washer  of  dishes ;  also 
Icel.  skyla,  Dan.  skylle,  to  swill,  rinse, 
wash,  skylleva7td,  dish-water,  G.  spule7i  (for 
sqtiule7i  *),  to  swill,  rinse.  Der.  swill,  sb., 
hog’s-wash ;  whence  szuill,  verb,  to  drink 
like  a  pig.  Rich.  Ill,  v.  2.  9. 

scullery,  a  place  for  swilling  dishes, 
&c.  (E.)  The  suffix  -y  (  =  F.  -ie')  is  the 
same  as  in  butter -y,  pa7itr-y.  Sculler  is  a 


remarkable  variant  of  swiller,  due  to  Scand. 
influence.  It  was  formerly  spelt  squylerey, 
and  a  menial  who  washed  dishes  was  called 
a  squyllare  or  squyler.  This  spelling  was 
due  to  Swed.  sqvcilor,  washings  ;  whilst  the 
Icel.  skyla,  Dan.  skylle,  to  rinse  (and 
perhaps  some  confusion  with  scullio7i) 
caused  a  change  from  squillery  to  sculle7'y. 
Examples  of  these  changes  are  plentiful. 
See  Swill  above.  ^  Not  allied  to  scul- 

lio7t. 

Swim  (i),  to  move  about  in  water.  (E.) 
A.S.  SWi77l77ta7l,  pt.  t.  SWa77l77l.'\‘T>U.  zwe77i- 
77ien,  Icel.  svi77i77ia,  Dan.  svd77i77ie,  Swed. 
si77i77ia\  G.  schwi77i7nen.  (Base  SWAM.) 
Cf.  Skt.  sii,  to  impel. 

swamp.  (Scand.)  Not  an  old  word. 
The  p  is  excrescent.  —  Dan.  Swed.  sva7}ip,  a 
sponge,  fungus;  (hence  applied  to  swampy 
ground,  which  seems  to  be  exclusively  an 
E.  use),  -f-  M.  H.  G.  swa77i,  swa77ip,  G. 
schwa77i77t,  a  sponge,  fungus ;  Du.  zwa77i, 
Goth.  swa77i77is,  sponge ;  Low  G.  swa77i77i, 
swamp,  fungus  ;  A.  S.  swa77i,  fungus.  All 
from  V  SWAM,  to  swim.  p.  Further  allied 
to  Gk.  aofjLcpos,  spongy,  Goth,  swumsl,  a 
swamp ;  and  even  to  Sponge.  We  find 
also  prov.  E.  swa7ik,  swang,  a  swamp ;  and 
as  E.  swaTtk  :  E.  swa77ip  ::  Gk.  utto^'^os  :  Gk. 
cro/jL({)6s. 

Swim  (2),  to  be  dizzy.  (E.)  From  M.  E. 
sivhTie,  a  dizziness.  A.  S.  swi77ia,  a  swoon, 
swimming  in  the  head,  -f-  Icel.  svimi,  dizzi¬ 
ness,  Dan.  svi77ile,  to  be  giddy,  besvmie,  to 
swoon;  Swed.  svim77ia,  to  be  dizzy,  svhtdel, 
dizziness.  (3.  A.  S.  swi7na  =  swi7i-7na  *  ; 
the  real  base  is  SWIN ;  hence  Swed.  svm- 
del,  G.  schwin-del,  dizziness ;  Swed.  for- 
svi7i7ia,  to  disappear,  Icel.  svina,  to  sub¬ 
side  (as  a  swelling).  The  orig.  notion  is 
that  of  failure,  giving  way,  subsidence,  &c. ; 
see  swindler  (below). 

squeamish,  over-nice.  (Scand. ;  with 
Y.  suffix  1)  Squa77iish,  Baret  (1580).  M.  E. 
skey77ious,  swey77ious  ;  Prompt.  Parv. ;  skoy- 
771US,  disdainful.  Formed,  with  suffix  -ous 
(  =  O.  F.  -eus  =  L.  -osu77i),  from  M.  E.  swee77i, 
vertigo,  dizziness,  swoon ;  swe77i,  a  sore 
grief.  The  word  meant  ‘  overcome  with 
dizziness,’  faint,  hence  expressing  distaste 
or  disgust  at,  over-nice,  fastidious.  —  Icel. 
sveimr,  a  bustle,  a  stir  ;  Norw.  svei77i,  a 
hovering  about,  a  sudden  sickness,  dizziness. 
Allied  to  Icel.  svi7ni,  a  swimming  in  the 
head,  Swed.  swi77i7img,  a  swoon,  Dan. 
svi77i7nel,  giddiness,  dizziness,  svime,  a  faint¬ 
ing  fit.  See  above.  ^  Prob.  confused 
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•with  qttahnish  ;  but  qualm  is  from  a  totally 
different  source  ;  see  Quell. 

swindler,  a  cheat.  (G.)  XVIII  cent.  — 
G.  schwindler^  an  extravagant  projector,  a 
swindler.  —  G.  schwindeln^  to  be  dizzy,  act 
thoughtlessly.  —  G.  schwinden^  to  decay, 
sink,  vanish,  fail.  +  A.  S.  swmdan,  pt.  t. 
swand,  to  languish. 

Swine;  see  Sow  (2). 

Swing.  (E.)  M.  E.  swingeriy  pt.  t. 
swang^  pp.  swungen.  A.  S.  szuingan,  pt.  t. 
swang^  pp.  szaungen,  to  scourge,  also  to 
dy,  flutter,  flap  with  the  wings.  +  Swed. 
svinga,  Dan.  svinge,  to  swing,  whirl ;  G. 
schwingen,  (Base  SWANG,  nasalised  form 
of  SWAG.)  Allied  to  Sway. 

swinge,  to  beat,  whip.  (E.)  M.  E. 
swengen.  A.  S.  swengan,  to  shake,  toss  ; 
sweng,  a  blow ;  the  causal  form  of  Swing. 
Orig.  ‘  to  flourish  a  whip.* 

swingle,  a  staff  for  dressing  flax.  (E.) 
M.  E.  swinglen,  to  beat  flax  ;  swingle^  a 
swingle.  This  answers  to  an  A.  S.  swingel^^ 
lit.  beater,  from  swingan^  to  •  beat ;  see 
Swing.  Cf.  A.  S.  swingele,  a  scourging. 

swingle-tree,  the  bar  that  swings  at 
the  heels  of  harnessed  horses.  (E.)  M.E. 
swmgle-tre.  —  M.E.  swingle,  a  beater,  but 
lit.  ‘  a  swinger,’  or  that  which  swings  ;  tre^ 
a  piece  of  wood  ;  see  Tree. 

Swink,  to  toil.  (E.)  Obsolete ;  once 
very  common.  A.  S.  swincan,  pt.  t.  swanc, 
pp.  swuncen,  to  labour,  work  hard.  From 
the  violent  action  ;  allied  to  Swing. 

Swirl,  to  whirl  in  an  eddy.  (Scand.) 
Norweg.  to  whirl  round;  frequent. 

q{  srerra  =  svirre'),  to  whirl,  orig. 
to  hum.  See  Swerve. 

Switch;  see  Sway. 

Swivel,  a  link  turning  on  a  pin  or  neck. 
(E.)  Spelt  swiuell  in  Minsheu  (1627)  ; 
formed,  with  suffix  -el  of  the  agent,  from 
A.  S.  swifan,  to  move  quickly,  revolve. 
Allied  to  Swift.  Lit.  sense  Ghat  which 
readily  revolves.’ 

Swoon,  to  faint.  (E.)  M.  E.  swounen, 
swoghenen,  swowenen,  to  swoon.  Formed 
(with  formative  n,  giving  a  passive  sense, 
as  in  Goth,  verbs  in  -nan)  from  M.  E. 
swowen,  swoghen,  to  swoon,  to  sigh  deeply. 
This  is  a  weak  verb,  closely  allied  to  A.  S. 
swogan,  to  move  or  sweep  along  noisily, 
to  sough,  to  sigh  as  the  wind,  a  strong 
verb,  of  which  the  pp.  geswogen  occurs 
with  the  actual  sense  of  Gn  a  swoon.’ 
‘  Se  Iseg  geswogen  ’  =  he  lay  in  a  swoon, 
jElfric’s  Horn.  ii.  336.  So  also  A.  S. 


gesw6wu7ig,  a  swooning,  A.  S.  Leechdoms, 
ii.  176,  1.  13.  Cf.  Low  G.  swogen,  to  sigh, 
swugten,  to  swoon.  Allied  to  Sough,  q.  v. 
^  No  connection  with  G.  schwinden,  for 
which  see  Swim  (2). 

Swoop,  vb.  (E.)  M.E.  swopen,  usually 
in  the  sense  to  sweep.  A.  S.  swdpan,  to 
sweep  along,  rush,  swoop ;  also,  to  sweep 
(pt.  t.  sweop,  pp.  swdpen).  -F  Icel.  sveipa, 
to  sweep,  swoop  ;  sdpa,  to  sweep  ;  G. 
schweifen,  to  rove.  (Base  SWAIP,  from 
SWIP,  weakened  form  of  ^/  SW  AP,  to 
move  forcibly ;  Lith.  sup-ti,  to  swing,  toss, 
rock  a  cradle.)  Allied  to  Swift. 

sweep,  verb.  (E.)  M.  E.  swepen.  A 
weak  verb,  answering  to  A.  S.  swcBpan'^, 
not  used,  the  regular  causal  form  of  A.  S. 
swdpan,  to  swoop  (above). 

Sword.  (E.)  M.^.szverd.  K.S.  sweord. 
-F  Du.  zwaard,  Icel.  sver'^,  Dan.  svcsrd, 
Swed.  svdrd,  G.  schwert.  Lit.  ‘  wounder  ;  ’ 
cf.  Skt.  svtI,  to  hurt,  kill ;  G.  schwer,  pain¬ 
ful.  (VSWAR.) 

Sybarite,  an  effeminate  person.  (L.— 
Gk.)  L.  Sybarites.  —  Gk.  'Xv^apiTr^s,  an 
inhabitant  of  Sybaris,  a  town  named  from 
the  river  Sybaris,  on  which  it  was  situated ; 
in  Lucania,  Lower  Italy. 

Sycamine,  a  tree.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Heb.  ?) 
l^.sycammus.  —  Gk.  avm/jLivos;  Luke,  xvii.  6. 
Prob.  a  Gk.  adaptation  of  Heb.  shiqmim, 
pi.  of  shiqmdh,  a  sycamore  ;  that  it  has 
been  confused  with  sycamore  is  obvious. 

Sycamore,  a  tree.  (L.  —  Gk.)  Better 
sycomore.^"!^.  sycomorus.  —  Gk.  avKop-opos', 
lit.  ‘  fig-mulberry.’  —  Gk.  gvko-v,  fig ;  popov, 
a  mulberry. 

Sycophant.  (L.  — Gk.)  "L.  sycophanta, 
an  informer,  parasite.  —  Gk.  avKocpavTrjs, 
lit.  ‘  fig-shewer,’  also  an  informer,  a  false 
adviser.  [Etymology  certain,  but  the  reason 
for  the  peculiar  use  is  unknown  ;  perhaps  fig- 
shewer  =  one  who  points  outs  figs  to  another, 
a  parasite.  The  usual  explanation,  ^  in¬ 
former  against  those  who  exported  sacred 
figs  from  Attica,’  is  wholly  unauthorised.] 
-  Gk.  GVKo-v,  a  fig ;  -(pavrr]S,  lit.  ‘  shewer,’ 
from  cpaiveiv,  to  shew.  See  Hierophant. 

Syllable.,  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  The  third  l 
is  intrusive.  M  Y,.  sillable.^O.^  .  stllabe, 
also  sillable.  —  L.  syllaba.  —  Gk.  GvXXapr}, 
a  syllable,  lit.  ‘  holding  together,’  so  much 
of  a  word  as  makes  a  single  sound  or  ele¬ 
ment.  —  Gk.  GvX-,  for  Gvv,  together ;  Aa/3-, 
base  of  Xap^dveiv,  to  take,  seize.  (y^ 
RABH.) 

Syllogism ;  see  Logic. 


SYLPH. 
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Sylph,  an  imaginary  being  inhabiting  the 
air.  (F.  —  Gk.)  F.  sylphe.  —  Gk.  oiKfpr),  a 
kind  of  worm  or  grub  (Aristotle).  On 
this  word  it  would  seem  that  Paracelsus 
formed  the  name  sylphe ;  he  also  used  the 
names  gnome^  sala?7iander,  and  ny77iph  (all 
of  Greek  origin),  to  signify,  respectively,  a 
genius  of  earth,  fire,  and  water.  Hence 
the  form  sylph-id ^  a  false  form,  but  only 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  Greek 
origin ;  as  if  from  a  nom.  (JiXcpis  *  (base 
(Ti\(piB-),  ^  Littre’s  explanation,  that 

sylph  is  of  Gaulish  origin,  seems  to  me  futile ; 
Paracelsus  could  hardly  know  Gaulish. 
Sylvan,  misspelling  of  Silvan. 

Symbol,  a  sign.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F. 
sy77ihole.  —  L.  sy77ibolu77i.  —  Gk.  ov/x/SoXov,  a 
token,  pledge,  a  sign  by  which  one  infers  a 
thing.  —  Gk.  av/i^dWeLv,  to  throw  to¬ 
gether,  compare,  infer.  —  Gk.  cruju-  (crvy), 
together  ;  to  throw. 

Symmetry ;  see  Metre. 

Sympathy ;  see  Pathos. 

Symphony ;  see  Phonetic. 
Symposium,  a  merry  feast.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  syTnposiuTn.  —  Gk.  avixTroaiov,  a  drinking- 
party,  banquet. —  Gk.  avix~  (for  avv),  to¬ 
gether  ;  TTo-,  base  of  Trc-Troj-m,  I  drank,  tto- 
OLs,  a  drink.  See  Potable. 

Symptom,  an  indication  of  disease. 
(F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Properly  a  medical  term. 
—  F.  sy77ipto77ie  ;  Cot.  —  \^.sy77ipto77ia.  —  Gk. 
avfJLTTTOJiJLa^  a  casualty,  anything  that  befals 
one.  —  Gk.  avixmirTeLV^  to  fall  in  with.  —  Gk. 
aviJL-  (ovv),  together  ;  mTTTeiy,  to  fall. 
iV  PAT.) 

Syn-,  prefix.  (L.  —  Gk.  \  or  F.  —  L.  — 
Gk.)  A  Latinised  spelling  of  Gk.  gvv,  to¬ 
gether.  It  becomes  syU  before  /;  sy77i- 
before  3,  m,  p,  ph ;  and  sy-  before  s  or  sr. 
Synaeresis ;  see  Heresy. 

Synagogue.  (F. -L.-Gk.)  F.  syna¬ 
gogue.  —  L.  synagoga.  —  Gk.  avya-yooyrj,  a 
bringing  together ;  congregation.  —  G.  cruy, 
together :  dycoy-q,  a  bringing,  from  dyetv, 
to  bring,  drive.  AG.) 

Synaloepha,  a  coalescence  of  two  sylla¬ 
bles  into  one.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  synalcepha. 


Tabard,  a  herald’s  coat.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.  ?) 
M.  E.  tabard. F.  tabart,  tabard,  a  kind 
of  coat.  Etym.  unknown ;  perhaps  from 
L.  tapet-,  stem  of  tapete,  hangings,  painted 
cloths,  whence  also  E.  tippet.  See  Ta¬ 
pestry. 


—  Gk.  Gvya\oL(pq,  lit.  a  melting  together.  — 
Gk.  Gvy,  together ;  dk€'Kp€iy,  to  anoint. 
Cf.  Skt.  lip,  to  besmear,  anoint.  (^  RIP.) 
Synchronism ;  see  Chronicle. 
Syncopate,  to  contract  a  word.  (L.- 
Gk.)  From  pp.  of  L.  syncopare,  of  which 
the  usual  sense  is  ‘  to  swoon.’  —  L.  syncope, 
syncopa,  a  swoon ;  also,  syncope.  —  Gk. 
GvyKOTTj],  a  cutting  short,  syncope,  loss  of 
strength.  —  Gk.  Gvy-  (written  for  Gvy,  to¬ 
gether,  before  k)  ;  kot:-,  base  of  KoirTeiv,  to 
cut.  SKAP.) 

Syndic.  (F.  — L.-Gk.)  F.  syndic,  'a 
syndick,  censor,  controller  of  manners  ;  * 
Cot.  —  L.  syndicus.  —  Gk.  GvyZiKos,  adj., 
helping  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  as  sb.,  a 
syndic.  —  Gk.  gvv,  together ;  dUq,  justice. 
Allied  to  Diction,  (y'  DIK.) 

Synecdoche,  a  figure  of  speech  whereby 
a  part  is  put  for  the  whole.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
sy7iecdoche.  —  Gk.  GvyeKdoxq,  lit.  a  receiving 
together.  —  Gk.  gvv,  together ;  I 

receive,  from  l/c,  out,  and  1  receive. 

(V  DAK.) 

Syuod.  (F.  —  L.  —  G.)  F.  synode.  —  L. 
sy7zodu7n,  acc.  of  synodus.  —  Gk.  Gvyodos,  a 
coming  together,  a  meeting.  —  Gk.  Gvy,  to¬ 
gether  ;  odos,  a  way,  a  coming.  SAD.) 
Synonym;  see  Onomatopoeia. 
Synopsis ;  see  Optic. 

Syntax  ;  see  Tactics. 

Synthesis ;  see  Theme. 

Syphon,  Syren ;  see  Siphon,  Siren. 
Syringe.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  F.  syringue, 

‘  a  siringe,  squirt ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  syringe77i,  acc. 
of  syrinx,  a  reed,  pipe,  tube.  —  Gk.  Gvpiy^, 
a  reed,  pipe,  shepherd’s  pipe,  whistle.' 
From  the  humming  or  piping  noise ;  see 
Swarm.  (VSWAR.)  Der.  syring-a,  a 
flowering  shrub,  so  named  because  the 
stems  were  used  for  making  Turkish  pipes. 
Syrup,  Sirup  ;  see  Sherbet, 

System ;  see  Statics. 

Systole ;  see  Stole. 

Syzygy,  conjunction.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Gv^vyia, 
conjunction.  —  Gk.  Gv^vyos,  conjoined.  —  Gk. 
Gv-y,  together;  ^^7-,  base  of  ^^vyyvjxi,  I 
join;  see  Yoke.  (>^YUG.) 


Tabby,  a  kind  of  waved  silk.  (F.  —  Span. 
—  Arab.)  A  tabby  cat  is  one  marked  like 
the  silk.  —  F.  tabis  (15th  cent.).  —  Span,  tabi, 
a  silken  stuff;  O.  Span,  attabi.  —  Arab. 
^utdbi,  a  rich  waved  silk.  It  was  the  name 
of  a  quarter  in  Bagdad  where  the  silk  was 
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made;  named  after  prince  Attab,  great- 
grandson  of  Omeyya.  (See  Dozy  and  Devic.) 
Der.  tabi~net,  explained  in  Webster  as  ^a 
more  delicate  kind  of  tabby.’ 

Tabernacle ;  see  Tavern. 

Tabid.  (L.)  L.  tabidus,  wasting  away. 
—  L.  tabere,  to  waste  away,  languish. 
Table.  (F.-L.)  F.  table. tabula,  a 
plank,  flat  board,  table.  Lit.  ‘extended’ 
or  flat ;  cf.  Skt.  tata,  stretched  out.  (y^TA, 
or  TAN,  to  stretch.)  Der.  tabul-ate, 
tabul-ar,  from  L.  tabula ;  tabl-eau,  from 
F.  tableau,  dimin.  of  F.  table. 

entablature.  (F.  — L.)  Y.  entablature, 

‘  the  intablature ;  *  Cot.  Properly  ‘  some¬ 
thing  laid  flat,’  and,  though  now  applied  to 
the  part  of  a  building  surmounting  the 
columns,  orig.  applied  to  a  pedestal  or 
flooring.  —  L.  in,  upon  ;  tabulatum,  board- 
work,  a  flooring,  from  tabula,  a  plank  (above). 

tafferel,  taffrail,  upper  part  of  the 
stern  of  a  ship.  (Du.  —  L.)  Du.  tafereel, 
a  panel,  a  picture,  a  tablet  or  board.  Put 
for  tafd-eel'^,  dimin.  of  Du.  tafel,  a  table; 
cf.  G.  tdfelei,  boarded  work,  from  G.  tafel, 
a  table.  —  L.  tabula,  a  table,  plank,  board. 
^  The  spelling  taffrail  points  to  confusion 
with  rail. 

Taboo,  Tabu,  to  forbid  the  use  of. 
(Polynesian.)  Taboo  is  a  prohibition  in 
great  force  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific; 
apparently  the  same  as  te  pi,  a  Tahitian 
custom,  described  in  Max  Muller,  Lectures 
on  Language,  vol.  ii.  lect.  i. 

Tabour,  Tabor,  a  small  drum.  (F.— 
Span.  — Arab.)  F.  tabour  (mod.  F. 

—  Span,  tambor,  atambor  (where  a  = 
al,  the  Arab.  def.  article).- Arab,  tambiir, 

‘  a  kind  of  lute  or  guitar  with  a  long  neck, 
and  six  brass  strings,  also  a  drum.*  Prob. 
of  imitative  origin ;  cf.  Arab,  tabbdl,  a 
drummer.  Der.  tabour-ei  or  tabretj  a 
dimin.  form. 

tambour,  a  small  drum-like  frame,  for 
embroidering.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Arab.)  F. 
tambour,  a  tambour,  also  a  drum ;  see  above. 

tambourine.  (F.  — Span.  — Arab.)  F. 
tambourin,  a  tabour,  dimin.  of  F.  ta7nbour, 
a  tabour  or  drum  ;  see  Tabour. 

Tabular,  Tabulate ;  see  Table. 
Tache  (i),  a  fastening;  see  Tack. 
Tache  (2),  a  blemish;  see  Tack. 

Tacit,  silent.  (L.)  L.  tacitus,  silent.  — 
L.  tacere,  to  be  silent. + Goth,  thahan,  Icel. 
\egja,  to  be  silent.  Der.  tacit-urn,  P". 
taciturne,  L.  taciturnus,  silent ;  tacit-urnity , 
F.  taciturnitCf  L,.2,QQ.taciturnitate7nf  silence. 


reticent,  silent.  (L.)  From  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  L.  reticere,  to  be  very  silent.  — 
L.  re- ;  and  tacere,  to  be  silent. 

Tack,  a  small  nail,  a  fastening;  also  to 
fasten.  (C.)  M.  E.  takke,  tak,  a  fastening ; 
takken,  to  fasten  together.  -  Irish  taca,  pin, 
peg,  nail,  fastening ;  Gael,  tacaid,  tack, 
peg;  Bret,  tach,  a  nail,  tacha,  to  fasten, 
p.  Hence  a  tack  or  rope  fastening  a  sail ; 
also  the  verb  tack,  to  sew  slightly.  (Prob. 
from  VSTAG,  and  allied  to  Take  and 
Tangent.) 

attacb.  (F.  — C.)  O.  F.  attacker,  to 
attach,  fasten.  —  O.  F.  a,  for  L.  ad,  to ; 
Bret,  tacha,  to  fasten,  from  tach,  a  tack, 
nail  (above).  Der.  attach-7nent. 

attack.  (F.  — C.)  F.  attaquer,  to  as¬ 
sault.  A  dialectal  form  of  attacker  \  see 
above. 

detach.  (F.  — C.)  F.  detacher,  to  un¬ 
fasten. -F.  de  =  0.  F.  des-=-\u.  dis-,  apart; 
Bret,  tacha,  to  fasten  (above).  Der.  detach¬ 
ment. 

tache  (i),  a  fastening.  (C.)  'A  tache, 
a  buckle, 'a  claspe;’  Baret  (1580),  s.  v. 
Claspe.  A  weakened  form  of  tack,  like 
church  for  kirk ;  see  Tack. 

tache  (2),  a  blemish.  (C.)  M.^  E. 

tache,  also  tecche,  a  bad  habit,  blemish, 
vice,  caprice,  behaviour.  —  O.  F.  tache,  ‘a 
spot,  staine,  reproach ;  ’  Cot.  Also  spelt 
taiche,  teche,  teque,  tek,  a  natural  quality, 
esp.  a  vice,  ill  habit ;  mod.  F.  tache,  a  stain. 
Cf.  Ital.  tacca,  notch,  cut,  defect,  stain ; 
Port,  and  Span,  tacha,  tack,  small  nail, 
defect,  flaw,  crack.  Either  the  sense  of 
‘  nail  ’  has  been  transferred  to  that  of 
‘scratch,’  or  (which  is  more  likely),  the 
sense  of  scratch,  defect,  flaw,  comes  directly 
from  VSTAG,  to  stick,  sting,  pierce,  &c. 
See  tetchy  (below). 

tetchy,  techy,  fretful,  peevish,  touchy. 
(F.  -  C.)  The  sense  is  full  of  freaks,  whims, 
or  caprices ;  from  tetch,  M.  E.  teche,  tecche, 
tache,  a  bad  habit,  whim ;  see  tache  (2) 
above.  IT  This  is  the  word  which  is  now 
corrupted  to  touchy,  as  if  sensitive  to  the 
touch. 

Tackle  ;  see  Take. 

Tact ;  see  Tangent. 

Tactics,  the  art  of  manoeuvring  forces. 
(Gk.)  Gk.  TaKTiKa,  neut.  pi.,  tactics.— 
Gk.  raKTiKos,  adj.,  fit  for  arranging. —  Gk. 
raKTos,  arranged,  ordered;  verbal  adj.  of 
racauv  (base  raK-),  to  arrange,  order, 
Der.  tactic-ian. 

syntax.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  syntaxis.^^ 
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Gk.  (TvvTa^is,  arrangement ;  hence,  arrange¬ 
ment  of  words.  — Gk.  crui/,  together;  rafts, 
order,  from  Taaaeiv^  to  arrange. 

taxidermy,  the  art  of  stuffing  the  skins 
of  animals.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  raft-s,  order 
(above) ;  Sep/i-a,  a  skin,  from  hkp-eiv,  to 
day,  cognate  with  Tear  (i). 

Tadpole ;  see  Toad. 

Tafferel,  Taffrail ;  see  Table. 
Taffeta,  Taffety,  a  thin  silk  stuff.  (F. 

—  Ital.  —  Pers.)  Y.  taffetas,  ‘taffata;’  Cot. 

—  Ital.  taffeta,  ^  taffeta ;  ’  Florio.  —  Pers.  tdf- 
tah,  twisted,  woven,  taffeta.  —  Pers.  tdftan, 
to  twist,  spin,  curl. 

Tag,  a  point  of  metal  at  the  end  of  a 
lace,  &c.  (Scand.)  ^An  aglet  or  tag  of 
a  poynt;’  Baret  (1580).  —  Swed.  tagg,  a 
prickle,  point,  tooth. + Low.  G.  takk,  point, 
tooth.  Prob.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  see  Tack. 
Der.  tag-rag,  for  tag  and  rag  =Qwtiy  ap¬ 
pendage  and  shred. 

Tail  (i),  hairy  appendage,  appendage. 
(E.)  M.  E.  tayl.  A.  S.  tcegel,  tcegl,  a 
tail.+Icel.  tagl,  Swed.  tagel,  hair  of  mane 
or  tail ;  Goth,  tagl,  hair ;  G.  zagel,  a  tail. 
Root  uncertain. 

Tail  (2)  ;  see  under  Tailor. 

Tailor.  (F.  —  L.)  Properly  *  a  cutter,’ 
or  cutter  out.  M.  E.  taylor.^0.  F.  tail- 
leor,  later  tailleur,  ‘  a  cutter ;  ’  Cot.  —  F. 
tailler,  to  cut.  —  F.  taille,  a  slitting,  an 
incision.  —  L.  talea,  a  thin  rod,  stick,  slip ;  an 
agricultural  term  for  a  slip  or  layer 
(Diez). 

detail,  a  small  part.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
detail,  ^a  peece-mealing,  also  retaile,  or  a 
selling  by  parcels ;  ’  Cot.  —  O.  F.  detailler, 
to  cut  into  pieces. —  O.  F.  de-  (  =  L.  de-'), 
down,  fully ;  tailler,  to  cut ;  see  above. 
Der.  detail,  verb  (which  is  from  the  sb. 
in  E.,  though  in  F.  it  is  the  other  way), 
entail,  to  bestow  as  a  heritage.  (F.  — 

L. )  Orig.  to  cut  into ;  also  to  abridge,  to 
limit;  hence  to  limit  in  a  peculiar  legal 
way.  Spelt  entayle  in  Levins  (1570); 

M.  E.  entailen,  to  cut,  carve.  —  O.  F.  en- 
tailler,  to  carve,  grave.  — F.  en-  (  =  L.  hi), 
in ;  tailler,  to  cut ;  see  Tailor.  And  see 
tail  (2)  below. 

intaglio,  a  kind  of  carved  work.  (Ital. 

—  L.)  Ital.  intaglio,  a  sculpture,  carving. 

—  Ital.  intagliare,  to  cut  into.  — Ital.  in 
( =  L.  in),  in ;  tagliare  =  Low  L.  taleare, 
to  cut  twigs,  to  cut,  from  talea,  a  slip,  twig. 

retail,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  To  sell  by  retail  is 
to  sell  by  small  pieces.  —  O.  F.  retail,  a 
shred,  paring,  small  piece.  —  O.  F.  retailler, 


to  shred,  cut  small.  —  O.  F.  re-  (  =  L.  re-), 
again ;  tailler,  to  cut ;  see  Tailor. 

tail  (2),  the  term  applied  to  an  estate 
which  is  limited  to  certain  heirs.  (F.  —  L.) 
Better  spelt  taille',  see  Todd’s  Johnson.— 
F.  taille,  a  cutting,  &c. ;  the  same  word 
as  tally  (below).  And  see  entail  (above). 

tally,  a  stick  notched  so  as  to  match 
another  stick;  an  exact  match.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  taille,  a  tally;  for  keeping  accounts. 
—  F.  taille,  a  notch,  cut,  incision,  cutting ; 
also  a  tally,  or  score  kept  on  a  piece  of 
stick  by  notches.  —  L.  talea,  a  slip  of  wood ; 
see  Tailor.  ^  The  final  -y  in  tally  is 
due  to  the  frequent  use  of  F.  taille,  pp.,  to 
signify  *  notched  ;  ’  cf.  lev-y,  jur-y,  piui-y, 
where  y  =  Y.  -e. 

Taint ;  see  Tinge. 

Take.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  taken,  pt.  t.  tok, 
pp.  taken.  —  Icel.  taka,  pt.  t.  tok,  pp. 
tekinn,  to  lay  hold  of,  seize,  grasp,  take  ; 
Swed.  taga,  O.  Swed.  taka,  Dan.  tage, 
Goth,  tekan,  to  touch;  cognate  with  L. 
tangere  ;  see  Tangent.  (^STAG.) 

betake.  (E.  and  Scand.)  M.  E.  be¬ 
taken,  to  deliver,  hand  over^  commit. 
Formed  from  M.  E.  taken,  to  take  (often 
to  deliver)  ;  with  E.  prefix  be-  =  A.  S.  be-, 
bi',  see  By. 

tackle,  equipment,  gear,  tools.  (Scand.) 
M.  E.  —  Swed.  and  Q.  Swed.  tackel, 
tackle  of  a  ship ;  Dan.  takkel,  tackle, 
whence  takle,  to  rig.  Cf.  Du.  takel,  a 
pulley,  takelen,  to  rig.  The  suffix  -el 
denotes  the  agent;  tack-le  is  that  which 
takes  or  grasps,  from  its  holding  the  masts 
firmly.  —  Icel.  taka,  to  grasp,  seize,  &c., 
also  to  take  (above).  ^  The  W.  tael,  a 
tool,  is  either  borrowed  from  M.  E.  takel, 
or  it  may  be  cognate;  the  root  being 
STAG. 

undertake,  to  take  upon  oneself, 
attempt.  (E.  and  Scand.)  M.  E.  undertaken, 
compounded  of  under  and  M.  E.  taken,  to 
take.  Der.  undertak-er,  lit.  one  who  takes 
a  business  in  hand;  0th.  iv.  i.  224. 

Talc,  a  mineral.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Arab.)  F. 
talc.  —  Span,  talco.  —  Arab,  talq,  talc,  mica. 

Tale,  a  number,  a  narrative.  (E.)  M.  E. 
tale.  A.  S.  talu,  a  number,  also  a  narra¬ 
tive.  +  Du.  taal,  speech ;  Icel.  tal,  speech, 
tala,  number;  Dan.  tale,  speech,  Swed. 
tal,  number,  speech,  G.  zahl,  number. 
Perhaps  related  to  Skt.  dri,  to  consider, 
d-dara,  regard,  care. 

tell,  to  count,  narrate.  (E.)  A.  S. 
tellan,  pt.  t.  tealde,  pp.  teald ;  a  weak  verb. 
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—  A.  S.  talu^  number,  narrative  (above), 
-f-  Du.  tellen,  Icel.  telja,  Dan.  tcelle,  Swed. 
tdlja^  G.  zdhlen ;  all  from  the  sbs.  above. 

Talent.  (F.-L.  —  Gk.)  The  sense  of 
‘ability’  is  from  the  parable;  Matt.  xxv. 
F.  talent^  ‘a  talent  in  mony;  also  will, 
desire ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  talentum.  —  Gk.  raXav- 
Tov,  a  balance,  weight,  sum  of  money, 
talent.  Named  from  being  lifted  and 
weighed ;  cf.  Skt.  tul,  L.  tollerCy  to  lift, 
Gk.  rdX-as,  sustaining.  (y'TAL.)  Allied 
to  Tolerate.  Der.  talent-ed^  in  use  before 
A.  D.  1700. 

Talisman,  a  spell.  (Span.  — Arab.  — Gk.) 
Span,  talisman^  a  magical  character.  — 
Arab,  tilsamdny  pi.  of  tilsaniy  tilisfriy  a 
talisman,  magical  image.  —  Late  Gk. 
T€X€(Tfxay  mystery,  initiation;  Gk.  reA.eo'/^a, 
a  payment ;  t€X€<tijl6s,  an  accomplishment. 

—  Gk.  reXeeiv,  to  accomplish,  end.  — Gk. 
T6\oj,  end;  also  initiation  into  a  mystery. 
Cf.  Skt.  /r/,  to  pass  over,  fulfil,  taray  a 
passage,  a  spell.  (y'TAR.) 

Talk.  (Scand.  — Lith.)  Connected  with 
tell  and  tale  in  popular  etymology;  but 
wrongly.  M.  E.  talken.  —  Swed.  tolka, 
Dan.  tolkey  Icel.  tiilka,  to  interpret,  explain, 
plead.  — Swed.  Dan.  tolky  Icel.  tulkry  an 
interpreter,  speaker;  M.  H.  G.  tolk^  the 
same. —  Lithuanian  tulkaSy  an  interpreter; 
tulkSti,  to  interpret ;  per  tulkas  kalbetiy  to 
preach  by  means  of  an  interpreter.  Prob. 
allied  to  Skt.  tark,  to  suppose,  speak, 
^[f  The  only  Lithuanian  word  in  English ; 
due  to  some  intercourse  between  the 
Scandinavians  and  Lithuanians  by  means 
of  an  interpreter. 

Tall,  high  in  stature,  lofty.  (E.  or  C.  ?) 
M.  E.  taly  which  meant  seemly,  elegant ; 
it  also  means  obedient,  good,  obsequious, 
valiant,  bold,  great.  Allied  to  A.  S.  t(zly 
appearing  in  leof-tceU  friendly,  un-talay  bad 
(Northumb.  Gospels,  Matt,  xxvii.  23). 
The  sense  of  tcel  seems  to  have  been  good 
or  excellent ;  allied  to  A.  S.  teala^  tela^ 
adv.,  well,  excellently.  So  also  Goth. 
iin-talSy  indocile,  uninsitructed,  from  which 
we  infer  tals,  docile,  allied  to  Goth.  gatilSy 
suitable,  A.  S.  til,  fit,  good,  excellent  (a 
common  word),  whence  E.  till,  verb.  See 
Till  (i).  p.  But  in  the  particular  sense  of 
Mofty’  (almost  the  only  sense  left  in  the 
mod.  E.  tall),  the  word  may  be  Celtic ;  cf. 
W.  tal,  high,  Corn,  tal,  high;  Corn,  tal 
earn,  the  high  rock.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Irish  talla  means  ‘  meet,  fit,  proper,  just.’ 
(A  difficult  word.) 
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Tallow.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  talgh.^ 
O.  Du.  talghy  talchy  tallow ;  Du.  talk.  Low 
G.  talg',  Dan.  Swed.  talg',  Icel.  tSlgr,  tdlg, 
tolk.  So  also  G.  talg,  tallow  (apparently 
borrowed  from  Low  G), 

Tally  ;  see  Tailor. 

Talmud,  the  body  of  Hebrew  laws,  with 
comments.  (Chaldee.)  Chaldee  tahmidy 
instruction,  doctrine ;  cf.  Heb.  talmid,  a 
scholar,  from  ld7nad,  to  learn,  Ihiifnady  to 
teach. 

Talon.  (F.  —  L.)  Particularly  used  of 
a  bird’s  spur  or  hind  claw.  —  F.  talo7i,  a 
heel.  — Low  L.  taloneiUy  acc.  of  talo,  heel. 

—  L.  talus,  heel. 

Tamarind.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Arab,  and 
Pers.)  F.  tamarind.  —  Span,  tamarindo, 

—  Arab,  tamr,  a  ripe  date ;  Hind,  India. 
Lit.  ‘  Indian  date.’  p.  The  Arab,  tamr  is 
allied  to  Heb.  tdmdr,  a  palm-tree;  Hind 
is  borrowed  from  Pers.  (which  turns  s  into 
K),  and  is  derived  from  Skt.  sindhtiy  the 
river  Indus.  See  Indigo. 

Tamarisk,  a  tree.  (L.)  L.  tamariscusy 
also  tamarix,  tamarice.  -f*  Skt.  ta7ndlakay 
a  tree  with  a  dark  bark ;  allied  to  tamaSy 
darkness. 

Tambour,  Tambourine;  see  Tabour. 

Tame,  adj.  (E.)  M.  E.  ta7ne.  A.  S. 
ta77iy  tame ;  whence  ta7nian,  temiany  to 
tame.  4-  Lu.  ta7ny  Icel.  ta7nry  Swed. 
Dan.  ta77i,  G.  zahm.  Allied  to  L.  do7narey 
Skt.  dam,  Gk.  dafmeiVy  to  tame.  (y^DAM.) 
See  Daunt. 

Tammy,  Tamine ;  the  same  as  Stamin. 

Tamper;  see  Temper. 

Tampion,  a  plug ;  see  Tap  (2). 

Tan.  (F.  —  Bret.)  From  F.  tan,  ‘the 
bark  of  a  young  oak,  wherewith  leather  is 
tanned  ;  ’  Cot.  —  Bret,  tanny  an  oak,  also 
tan.  (The  G.  tanney  fir-tree,  is  prob. 
borrowed  from  Celtic.)  Der.  tany  verb, 
&c. ;  tan-ling,  Cymb.  iv.  4.  29. 

tawny.  (F.  —  C.)  V\x\.  iox  tanny  \  spelt 
tenny  in  heraldry.  ‘  Tanny  coloure,  or 
tawny ;  *  Prompt.  Parv.  —  F.  tan7te,  tawny  ; 
lit.  tanned;  pp.  of  tanner,  to  tan.  —  F.  tan, 
sb.,  tan  (above). 

Tandem.  (L.)  L.  tande7n,  at  length ; 
applied  to  two  horses  harnessed  at  le7igth. 
A  University  joke. 

Tang  (i),  a  strong  taste ;  see  Tongs. 

Tang  (2),  to  make  a  shrill  sound.  (^E.) 
To  tang  is  to  ring  out ;  an  imitative  word  ; 
allied  to  tinker,  tingle,  twang. 

Tang  (3),  part  of  a  knife-blade;  see 
Tongs. 

R  3 
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Tang  (4),  seaweed;  see  Tangle. 

Tangent.  (L.)  From  -  L.  tangent-, 
touching,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  tangere  (base 
tag),  to  touch ;  pp.  tactus.  -f*  Gk.  base 
ra^-,  as  in  T€Tay6jy,  having  taken ;  Goth. 
tekan,  to  touch ;  Icel.  taka,  to  take. 
(y'STAG.)  Allied  to  Take,  Tack. 

attain.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  atteinen.^ 
O.  F.  atehidre,  ataindre,  to  reach  to.  — L. 
attUigere,  to  attain.  —  L.  at-^  for  ad,  to ; 
tangere,  to  touch. 

attainder.  (F.  —  L.)  From  the  O.  F. 
ateindre,  verb,  to  convict;  used  substan¬ 
tively  ;  see  above. 

attaint,  to  convict.  (F.  —  L.)  From 
M.  E.  attey7it,  atey^it,  convicted,  whence 
the  verb  has  been  evolved ;  orig.  pp.  of 
attehien,  to  reach  to,  also  to  convict.  — 
O.  F.  atehidre  (above).  ^  In  no  way 
allied  to  taint. 

contact,  sb.  (L.)  L.  contactus,  a 
touching.  —  L.  contactus,  pp.  of  con-tingere, 
to  touch  closely. 

contagion.  (F.  — L.)  F.  contagion.^ 
L.  contagioneni-,  acc.  of  contagio,  a  touch¬ 
ing,  hence  contagion.  —  L.  con-  {  =  cuni), 
with  ;  tag-,  base  of  tangere,  to  touch. 

contaminate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
contaniinare,  to  defile.  —  L.  contamin-, 
stem  of  contdnien,  contagion ;  which  stands 
for  contagmen^.^^L,.  con-  (=cum);  tag-, 
base  of  tangere,  to  touch. 

contiguous.  (L.)  L.  contiguus,  that 
may  be  touched,  near.  —  L.  contig-,  base  of 
contingere,  to  touch  (below). 

contingent,  dependent  on.  (L.)  From 
stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  contingere,  to  touch, 
relate  to.  —  L.  con-  {  =  cuni);  tangere,  to 
touch. 

entire.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  entier,  whole. 
—  L.  integrum,  acc.  of  integer  (below). 

integer,  a  whole  number.  (L.)  L. 
integer,  whole,  entire ;  lit.  untouched,  i.  e. 
unharmed.  —  L.  in^,  not;  tag-,  base  of 
tangere,  to  touch. 

redintegration,  renovation.  (L.)  From 
L.  redintegratio,  restoration.  —  L.  red-, 
again  ;  integer,  whole,  entire  (above). 

tact.  (L.)  L.  tactus,  touch  ;  hence, 
delicacy.  —  L.  tactus,  pp.  of  tangere,  to 
touch. 

tangible.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  tangible.^!., 
tangibilis,  touchable.  —  L.  tangere,  to 
touch. 

task,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  Lit.  a  tax.  M.  E. 
taske.^0.  F.  tasque,  tasche,  a  task  (mod. 
F.  — Low  L.  tasca,  a  tax,  another 
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form  of  Low  L.  taxa,  a  tax.  —  L.  taxare 
(below). 

taste.  (F.  — L.)  Orig.  to  handle,  feel, 
the  usual  sense  of  M.  E.  tasten.-~0.  F. 
taster,  to  handle,  feel,  taste.  Cf.  Low  L. 
taxta,  a  probe  for  wounds  ;  which  proves 
that  O.  F.  taster  answers  to  a  Low  L. 
taxitare'^,  iterative  form  of  taxare,  to  feel, 
handle  (Gellius).  Again  taxare  (-—  tac- 
tare  *)  is  an  intensive  form  of  L.  tangere 
(pp.  tactus). 

tax,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  taxe.  —  F.  taxe. 
—  F.  taxer,  to  tax.  —  L.  taxare,  to  handle, 
value,  appraise,  tax.  Put  for  tactare  * ; 
from  tactuni,  supine  of  tangere,  to  touch. 

Tangle,  to  knot  confusedly.  (Scand.) 
Spelt  tangell  in  Palsgrave.  To  tangle  is 
‘  to  keep  twisting  together  like  seaweed  ;  ’ 
a  frequentative  verb  from  North.  E.  tang, 
sea-weed.  —  Dan.  tang,  Swed.  tang,  Icel. 
\ang,  kelp  or  bladder- wrack,  a  sea- weed 
(whence  the  idea  of  confused  heap)  ;  cf. 
Icel.  ydngull,  sea-weed.  So  also  prov.  E. 
tangle,  sea- weed ;  Norman  F.  tangon,  a 
kind  of  sea-weed  {Fucus  Jiagelliformis, 
Metivier).  Der.  en-tangle,  with  F.  prefix 
en-  (  =  L.  in). 

Tanist,  a  presumptive  heir  to  a  prince. 
(Irish.)  Irish  tanaiste,  apparent  heir ;  cf. 
tanas,  dominion.  Der.  tanist-ry  (Spenser). 
Tank;  see  Stagnate. 

Tankard.  (F.  -  L.  —  Gk.  ?)  O.  F. 
tanquard,  a  tankard  (Rabelais).  Orig. 
uncertain ;  the  suffix  -ard  is  common  in 
French.  Perhaps  from  L.  cantharus,  a 
tankard,  from  Gk.  KavBapos,  the  same. 

Tansy,  a  plant.  (F.  —  Low  L.  —  Gk.) 
M.  E.  tansaye,  tansey.  —  O.  F.  tanasie, 
tanaisie ;  earlier  form  athanasie,  atanasie. 
(Cf.  O.  Ital.  atanasia.  Port,  atanasia, 
tansy.)  — Low  L.  athanasia^,  merely  the 
Latinised  form  of  Gk.  aOavauLa,  immor¬ 
tality.  Cf.  O.  Ital.  atanato  (lit.  immortal), 
the  rose-campion ;  Florio.  Prob.  from  its 
supposed  virtue,  and  its  use  in  medicine.  — 
Gk.  aOdyaros,  immortal.  —  Gk.  d-,  not ; 
6av-€Lv,  2  aor.  of  BvqcfK^Lv,  to  die. 
Tantalise.  (Gk.)  Formed  with  F. 
suffix  -iser  (  =  L.  -izare  =  G\i.  -l^^lv),  horn 
Gk.  TdvjaXos,  Tantalus,  in  allusion  to  his 
story.  The  fable  w’as  that  he  was  placed 
up  to  his  chin  in  water,  which  fled  from 
his  lips  whenever  he  desired  to  drink ; 
Tantalus  is  the  sun,  that  evaporates  water. 
The  name  means  ‘  enduring ;  ’  from  y'TAL, 
to  endure. 

Tantamount.  (F.  — L.)  First  used  as 
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a  verb,  with  the  sense  ‘  to  amount  to  as 
much.’  — F.  tanty  so  much,  as  much,  from 

L.  tantuf7i^  neut.  of  tantus^  so  great ;  and 

E.  a7nount  (of  F.  origin)  ;  see  Amount. 

Tap  (i),  to  knock  gently.  (F.  —  Teut.) 

F.  taper y  tapper y  ‘  to  tap,  hit,  bob  ;  ’  Cot.  — 
Low  G.  tappe7iy  to  grope,  fumble,  tapp, 
tappey  fist,  paw,  a  blow ;  Icel.  tapsa,  to 
tap.  Prob.  of  imitative  origin;  cf.  Russ. 
topatCy  to  stamp  with  the  foot,  Arab,  tably 
a  drum  ;  E.  dtih-a-dub. 

tip  (2),  to  tilt.  (Scand.)  Generally  in 
the  phrase  tip  ttpy  or  tip  over  ;  a  weakened 
form  of  tap.  Cf.  tip  and  rtiUy  i.  e.  tap  and 
run  (a  game)  ;  tip  for  tapy  blow  for  blow 
(Bullinger’s  Works,  i.  283),  now  tit  for  tat. 
—  Swed.  tippay  to  tap,  tip,  strike  gently, 
touch  lightly.  Cf.  Icel.  tapsay  to  tap 
(above). 

tipple,  to  drink  habitually.  (Scand.) 
The  frequentative  of  tipy  to  tilt ;  thus  it 
meant  to  be  always  tipping  Aimk.  down  the 
throat.  —  Norweg.  tiplay  to  tipple. 

tipsy.  (Scand.)  Formed  from  tip  with 
suffix  -jry,  as  in  tricksy y  &c. ;  see  tip  (2) 
above,  and  tipple. 

Tap  (2),  a  short  pipe  to  draw  liquor  from 
a  cask,  a  plug.  (E.)  M.  E.  tappe.  A.  S. 
tcBppe  not  found  ;  but  we  find  A.  S.  tcep- 
perOy  one  who  taps  casks. -f-Du.  tapy  Icel. 
tappiy  Dan.  tafy  a  tap  ;  Swed.  tapp,  a  tap, 
handful,  wisp,  G.  zapfe7iy  a  tap.  p.  The 
orig.  idea  was  prob.  a  tuft  or  wisp  of  some¬ 
thing,  to  stop  a  hole  with ;  cf.  Swed.  tapp 
(above),  and  G.  zopf  a  top  of  a  tree,  a 
tuft  of  hair,  Icel.  toppry  a  tuft  or  lock  of 
hair.  Allied  to  Top  and  Tuft.  Der. 
tap-root 'y  tapster y  A.  S.  tceppestrOy  a  fern, 
form  of  tceppere  (above). 

tampion,  a  kind  of  plug.  (F.  —  Teut.) 
F.  tainpony  bung,  stopple ;  nasalised  form 
of  F.  tap07ty  the  same.  Formed  (with  suffix 
-on')  from  F.  tapery  tappery  to  stop  with  a 
bung  (a  Picard  word).  —  Du.  tapy  a  bung, 
tap ;  Low  G.  tappOy  the  same. 

Tape ;  see  Tapestry. 

Taper  (i),  a  small  wax  candle.  (C.?) 

M.  E.  taper.  A.  S.  tapory  taper.  Prob.  of 
Celtic  origin  ;  from  Irish  tapary  a  taper, 
W.  tampry  a  taper,  torch.  Cf.  Skt.  tapaSy 
fire,  tapy  to  shine.  Perhaps  allied  to 
Tepid. 

taper  (2),  long  and  slender.  (C.  ?) 
Taper  means  taper-likey  shaped  like  the 
tapers  used  in  churches,  which  were  some¬ 
times  thinner  at  the  top.  Plolland  has : 
Uaper-wisCy  sharp-pointed  in  the  top;’  tr.  of 
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Pliny,  xvi.  16.  We  also  find  A.  S.  tceper-cexy 
a  tapering  axe  (prob.  with  a  tapering 
handle).  See  above. 

Tapestry.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  A  corruption 
of  the  old  form  tapisserie.  —  F.  tapisserie, 
tapestry.  —  F.  tapissery  to  furnish  with 
tapestry.  —  F.  tapisy  tapestry  hangings  ; 
Low  L.  tapecius.^^\^.  tapetey  cloth,  hang¬ 
ings.— Gk.  Ta7rr]T-y  stem  of  raTrr/?,  a  carpet, 
woollen  rug.  Cf.  Pers.  tabastahy  a  fringed 
carpet. 

tape.  (L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  tapey  also  tappe. 
A.  S.  tceppey  a  tape,  a  fillet ;  closely  allied 
to  A.  S.  tceppety  a  tippet.  The  A.  S.  pi. 
tcBppan  probably  meant  strips  of  stuff  or 
cloth.  Borrowed  from  L.  tapetey  cloth ; 
see  above. 

tippet.  (L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  tipety  tepet. 
A.  S.  tceppety  a  tippet. —  L.  tapetey  cloth 
(above). 

Tapioca.  (Brazilian.)  Brazilian  tipiokay 
the  poisonous  juice  which  issues  from  the 
root  of  the  cassava  when  pressed  (Littre)  ; 
hence  tapioca,  which  is  also  prepared  from 
the  root  of  the  cassava. 

Tapir,  a  quadruped.  (Brazilian.)  Bra¬ 
zilian  tapfra,  a  tapir  (Mahn). 

Tar.  (E.)  M.  E.  terre.  A.  S.  teortiy  tar ; 
also  spelt  tertiy  byrwa. -j-Du.  teery  Icel. 
tjara,  Dan.  ticere,  Swed.  tjdra.  p.  Cf. 
also  Icel.  tyriy  resinous  wood;  allied  to 
Lithuan.  darway  derwa,  resinous  wood, 
particularly  the  parts  of  the  fir-tree  that 
readily  burn,  also  to  Russ.  drevOy  a  tree, 
derevOy  wood,  timber,  W.  derWy  an  oak- 
tree,  and  E.  t7'ee.  Orig.  sense  ‘  wood,’  esp. 
resinous  wood  for  fuel;  hence  resin  from 
such  wood.  Allied  to  Tree.  ^  Yoitar  = 
sailor,  see  below. 

tarpauling,  a  cover  of  tarred  canvas. 
(E.  and  L.)  It  means  tarred  pattling  or 
tarred  palling  \  a  palling  is  a  covering, 
from  the  verb  pall,  to  cover.  This  verb  is 
from  pally  sb.,  a  cover;  see  Pall.  Der. 
tarpatiliny  an  old  name  for  a  sailor 
(Smollett),  now  abbreviated  to  tar. 

Taraxacum,  the  dandelion.  (Arab.) 
From  Arab.  tarasaco7iy  explained  as  a  kind 
of  succory,  Pers.  tarkhashqiiny  wild  endive  ; 
Latinised  as  iaraxaco7ty  in  Avicenna.  (Devic ; 
supp.  to  Littre.) 

Tardy.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.  tardifinr^y.  (Cf. 
Ital.  tardivOy  tardy.)  From  L.  tarcins, 
slow  ;  with  suffix  -iuus.  Allied  to  tererey 
to  rub,  also  to  waste  time.  See  Trite. 

retard,  to  delay.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  retarder y 
to  hinder.  —  L.  retardarey  to  delay.  —  L.  re-y 
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again ;  tardare^  to  make  slow,  from  tardus, 
slow. 

Tare  (i),  a  plant.  (E.)  M.  E.  tare. 
Not  in  A.  S.  ;  but  peculiar  to  English. 
Prob.  from  the  verb  to  tear  ;  cf.  prov.  E. 
tearing,  great,  rough,  tare,  brisk. 

Tare  (2),  an  allowance.  (F.  —  Span. — 
Arab.)  F.  tare,  loss,  waste  in  merchandise. 
—  Span,  tara,  tare,  allowance  in  weight. 
Lit.  ‘  what  is  thro^vn  away.’  —  Arab,  tar  ha, 
what  is  thrown  away,  detriment  (Devic)  ; 
tirh,  turrah,  thrown  away. —  Arab,  root 
taraha,  he  threw  prostrate,  threw  down. 

Target,  a  small  shield,  &c.  (E.  ;  with 

F.  suffix i)  Formerly  also  tergat’,  the  -et 
is  the  F.  dimin.  suffix.  —  A.  S.  targe,  a 
targe,  shield. +Icel.  targa,  a  target;  O.H.G. 
zarga,  a  frame,  side  of  a  vessel,  wall,  G. 
zarge,  frame,  case,  side,  border.  (The  F. 
targe.  Span,  tarja.  See.,  are  of  Teut.  origin.) 
Cf.  Lith.  darzas,  enclosure,  border,  halo 
round  the  moon.  ^  Distinct  from  Arab. 
darkat,  darakat,  a  shield,  whence  Port,  and 
Span,  adarga,  a  small  square  target. 

Targum,  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  the 
Old  Testament.  (Chaldee.)  Chaldee  tar- 
gu7n,  an  interpretation.  —  Chal.  targem,  to  i 
interpret.  Cf.  Arab.  tarju7ndn,  an  inter¬ 
preter  ;  see  Dragoman. 

Tariff.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Arab.)  F.  tariffe, 
a  casting  of  accounts.  —  Span,  tarifa,  a  list 
of  prices,  book  of  rates.  —  Arab,  tdrif, 
giving  information,  notification  (because  a 
tariff  gives  notice).  — Arab,  ^arf,  knowing, 
knowledge. —  Arab,  root  "arafa,  he  knew. 

Tarn,  a  pool.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  ter7ie.  — 
Icel.  tjorn  (gen.  tjar7iar'),2i  tarn,  pool ;  Swed. 
dial,  tjdrn,  tdr7i,  a  pool  without  an  outlet. 

Tarnish.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  F.  terniss-, 
stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  se  ternir,  to  become  dim, 
lose  lustre  (Cot.).  —  O.H.G. 

tar7ija7t,  to  obscure,  darken.-}- A.  S.  dernan, 
dyr7ia7i,  to  hide,  from  derne,  dyrne,  adj., 
secret  ;  cf.  O.  Sax.  der7ti,  hidden,  secret  ; 
Gk.  OaXaiios,  a  secret  chamber,  lurking- 
place.  (^  DHAR.) 

Tarpauling  ;  see  Tar. 

Tarragon,  a  plant ;  see  Dragon. 
Tarry.  (E. ;  confused  with  F.  —  L.) 
The  present  form  is  due  to  confusion  of 
M.  E.  targe7i,  to  delay,  tarry,  with  M.  E. 
tarien,  to  irritate,  a.  hi.  E.  targen,  to 
delay.  -  O.  F.  targer,  to  tarry,  delay; 
answering  to  a  Low  L.  form  tardicare  — 
L.  tardus,  slow;  see  Tardy,  p.  M.  E. 
tarien,  to  irritate,  provoke,  also  to  tire  ; 
hence  to  hinder,  delay.  [This  is  the  true 


source  of  the  word,  though  its  meaning  has 
been  affected  and  fixed  by  the  F.  targer.] 

—  A.  S.  tergan,  to  vex,  provoke ;  closely 
allied  to  tire  (4) ;  see  Tear  (i). 

Tart  (i),  acrid;  see  Tear  (i). 

Tart  (2),  a  small  pie ;  see  Torture. 

Tartan,  a  wollen  stuff.  (F.  —  Span.  — 
L.  ?)  F.  tiretahie,  ‘  linsie-wolsie,  or  a  kind 
therof,  worn  ordinarily  by  the  French 
peasants;’  Cot.  — Span,  tiritaila,  a  thin 
woollen  stuff ;  so  named  from  its  flimsiness. 

—  Span,  tiritar,  to  shiver,  shake  with  cold. 
Doubtless  from  a  lost  Latin  verb,  allied  to 
Gk.  raprapi^eiv,  to  shake  with  cold;  see 
Tartar  (3). 

Tartar  (i),  an  acid  salt  in  casks,  a  con¬ 
cretion  on  the  teeth.  (F.  —  Low.  L.  —  Arab.) 
A  term  due  to  the  alchemists ;  called  sal  tar- 
tre,  or  tartre,  in  Chaucer.  —  F.  ta7i:re,  ‘  tartar,’ 
Cot.;  \^cy^\-..tartaru7n.  —  Arab,  durd, dregs, 
sediment,  tartar  of  wine ;  durdiy,  dregs. 
Cf.  Arab,  darad,  a  shedding  of  teeth ;  which 
Devic  connects  with  tartar  on  the  teeth, 

Tartar  (2),  a  native  of  Tartary.  (Pers.) 
A  perverse  spelling  of  Tatar,  owing  to  a 
popular  etymology  which  regarded  Tatars 
as  let  loose  out  of  Tartarus  or  hell  (see 
below).  —  Pers.  Tatar,  a  Tatar,  or  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Tatary  (as  it  should  be  spelt). 

Tartar  (3),  Tartarus,  hell.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
^The  gates  of  Tartar  \  Tw.  Nt.  ii.  5.  225. 

—  L.  Tartarus.  —  Gk.  Taprapos,  Tartarus, 
the  infernal  regions ;  conceived  to  be  a 
place  of  extreme  cold ;  cf.  Gk.  rapTapi^eiv, 
to  shiver  wdth  cold. 

Task ;  see  Tangent. 

Tassel  (i),  a  bunch  of  silk,  &c.,  as  an 
ornament.  (F.  —  L.)  M,  E.  tassel.  ^O.  F. 
tassel,  an  ornament,  clasp ;  also  a  piece  of 
square  stuff  (cf.  Ital.  tassello,  a  square,  a 
collar  of  a  cloak).  —  L.  taxilhim,  acc.  of 
taxillus,  a  small  die  ;  dimin.  of  talus,  a 
knuckle-bone,  a  die  made  of  a  knuckle¬ 
bone.  Talus  =  tax-lus  *,  as  she\vn  by  the 
dimin.  taxillus,  and  means  a  bone  cut  or 
squared;  cf.  Skt.  taksh,  to  hew,  prepare, 
make.  (VTAK.)  %  The  application  to 
a  tassel  is  curious;  a  wood-cut  at  p.  272 
of  Guillim’s  Display  of  Heraldry  (1660) 
shews  a  tassel  ornamented  with  strings  and 
dots  ;  these  strings  divide  it  into  squares, 
each  of  which  (having  a  dot  in  the  middle) 
resembles  an  ace  on  a  die. 

Tassel  (2) ;  the  same  as  Tercel. 

Taste  ;  see  Tangent. 

Tatter,  a  shred.  (Scand.)  Also  spelt 
totter,  —  Icel.  tdturr\  pi.  tdtrar,  tdttrar. 
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rags,  tatters ;  Norweg.  totroTy  totirur,  also 
taltravy  pi.  rags,  tatters.  4-'Low  G.  talterfiy 
rags ;  taltrig,  ragged.  Thus  tatter  stands 
for  talter  ;  the  It  became  tt  by  the  assimi¬ 
lation  so  common  in  Icelandic.  I  suppose 
the  orig.  sense  was  ‘  that  which  flaps  or 
flutters  about/  and  that  it  is  closely  allied 
to  totter y  q.  v. 

Tattle,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  tateleriy  totelen, 
taterefiy  to  tattle,  prattle.  We  also  find 
M.  E.  titeren,  to  tattle,  whence  mod.  E. 
tittUy  in  the  phrase  tittle-tattle.  Tattle  and 
tittle  are  frequentative  forms,  from  a  base 
TAT  or  TIT,  expressive  of  the  iteration 
of  the  syllables  tay  tay  ta^  or  tiy  tiy  ti,  to 
indicate  constant  prattling.  So  also  Du. 
tatereUy  to  stammer,  E.  taratantaray  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  Low  G.  titetatelriy  to 
tittle-tattle,  taat-gooSy  a  gabbling  goose,  a 
chatterer ;  Ital.  tattamellay  chat,  prattle. 
Der.  titthy  weakened  form  of  tattUy  as 
above ;  whence  tittle-tattle, 

titter,  to  giggle.  (E.)  The  same  as 
M.  E.  titereuy  to  prattle  ;  from  a  repetition 
of  the  syllable  ti,  which  was  also  used  to 
indicate  laughter,  as  in  the  word  te-hee  (in 
Chaucer).  See  also  twitter  and  twaddle. 
Tattoo  (i),  the  beat  of  a  drum  recalling 
soldiers  to  their  quarters.  (Du.  or  Low  G.) 
Formerly  taptoo  (Phillips)  ;  used  as  early 
as  A.  D.  1663.  —  Du.  taptoe,  tattoo.  —  Du. 
tapy  a  tap  ;  toOy  to,  i.e.  shut,  closed.  Due 
to  the  phrase  appearing  in  Low  G.  tappen 
to  slaan,  lit.  ‘  to  strike  a  tap  to,’  a  prover¬ 
bial  phrase  (like  E.  shut  up)  signifying  to 
close,  conclude  ;  esp.  used  of  closing  the 
taps  of  the  public-houses,  at  the  sound  of 
the  drum.  So  also  G.  zapfenstreichy  the 
tattoo,  is  lit.  ‘  tap-stroke  ;  ’  and  Low  G. 
tappenslag,  the  tattoo,  is  lit.  ^  tap-shutting.’ 

р.  The  Du.  tap  is  cognate  with  E.  tap ;  and 
Du.  toe  with  E.  tOy  prep.  See  Tap  and  To. 

Tattoo  (2),  to  mark  the  skin  with  figures, 
by  pricking  in  colouring  matter.  (Tahitian.) 
See  Cook’s  First  Voyage,  b.  i.  c.  17,  b.  iii. 

с.  9.  —  Tahitian  tatau,  tattoo-marks;  de¬ 
rived  from  ta,  a  mark  (Littre). 

Taunt;  see  Tenable. 

Taurus.  (L.)  L.  taurus,  a  bull.  —  Gk. 
ravpos;  A.  S.  steSr.  See  Steer  (i). 

Taut  ;  see  Tight. 

Tautology.  (F.  —  Gk.)  L.  tautologia, 
—  Gk.  ravToXoyiay  a  repetition  of  what  has 
been  said  already.  —  Gk.  ravToXoyos,  re¬ 
peating  what  has  been  said.  —  Gk.  ravroy 
short  for  to  avTo  or  to  avroVy  the  same 
thing ;  -A070S,  speaking,  from  Xiyeiv,  to  speak. 
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Tavern.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  taverne.  —  L. 
tabernay  a  hut,  orig.  a  hut  of  boards ;  a 
tavern.  Allied  to  L.  ta-bula,  a  plank, 
board;  see  Table.  (y^TA  =  TAN.) 

tabernacle.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  tabernacle. 
—  L.  tabernaculuiiiy  a  tent ;  double  dimin. 
of  taberna,  a  booth. 

Taw,  Tew,  to  prepare  skins,  curry; 
also  to  toil.  (E.)  M.  E.  tawen,  tewan. 
A.  S.  tawian,  to  prepare,  dress,  get  ready ; 
also,  to  scourge.  Cf.  A.  S.  getawe,  imple¬ 
ments.  4”  Du.  touweHy  to  curry  leather; 
O.  H.  G.  zawjaUy  to  make,  prepare  ;  Goth. 
taujaUy  to  do,  cause.  (Base  TAU;  from 
V  DU,  to  work ;  Max  Muller,  tr.  of  Rig- 
Veda,  i.  63,  191.) 

team,  a  family,  set,  animals  harnessed 
in  a  row.  (E.)  M.  E.  teiUy  teem.  A.  S. 
tedmy  a  family,  offspring. 4- Du.  toomy  a  rein 
(from  the  notion  of  reducing  to  order; 
Low  G.  toom,  offspring,  also  a  rein  ;  Icel. 
tauniry  a  rein ;  Dan.  tbm7ney  Swed.  tbf?i,  a 
rein;  G.  zamUy  a  bridle,  from  O.  H.  G. 
zawjaUy  to  cause,  prepare  (above). 

teem  (i),  to  be  prolific.  (E.)  M.  E. 
temeUy  to  teem,  a  verb  formed  from  the  sb. 
tem,  progeny  (above). 

tool.  (E.)  M.  E.  toly  tool.  A.  S.  tSly 
tohly  a  tool. 4- Icel.  toly  neut.  pi.  tools.  Lit. 
an  implement  for  working  with ;  from 
Teut.  base  TU  =  y'DU,  to  work.  Cf. 
Zend  duy  to  do,  work.  See  Taw  above. 

tow  (2),  coarse  part  of  hemp.  (E.) 
M.  E.  tow.  A.  S.  tow,  occuring  in  tow-lic 
weorCy  material  for  spinning,  lit.  ^  tow-like 
stuff,’  and  in  tow-hiis,  a  tow-house,  house 
for  spinning.  Orig.  the  operatio^i,  not  the 
material ;  cf.  A.  S.  getawa,  implements. 
Allied  to  A.  S.  tawian,  to  prepare,  work  ; 
see  Taw  (above).  4*  O.  Du.  touw,  tow, 
touwen,  to  tan  leather,  touwe,  a  weaver’s 
implement ;  Icel.  to,  a  tuft  of  wool  for 
spinning. 

Tawdry,  showy,  gaudy.  (E.)  Formerly 
used  in  the  phrase  tawdry  lace,  which  meant 
lace  bought  at  St.  Awdry'' s  fair,  held  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely  (and  elsewhere)  on  St.  Awdry’s 
day,  Oct.  17.  Tawdry  a  familiar  con¬ 
traction  of  St.  Awdry.  p.  Again  Aivdry 
is  a  popular  form  of  Rtheldrida,  the  La¬ 
tinised  form  of  the  A.  S.  female  name 
ATpeld^y^  or  AEpeldrykt.  It  means  '  noble 
troop  ;’  from  A.  S.  ce%el  or  cTpel,  noble,  and 
dryht,  a  troop,  body-guard,  but  here  used 
as  an  equivalent  to  dryhten,  a  prince,  royal 
person.  So  also  Icel.  drdtt,  a  troop,  which 
was  also  used  as  a  female  name. 
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Tawny ;  see  Tan. 

Tax ;  see  Tangent. 

Taxidermy ;  see  Tactics. 

Tea.  (Chinese.)  Spelt  tee  in  Pepys’ 
Diary,  Sept.  28,  1660;  cJia  in  Blount 
(1674).  From  the  Amoy  pronunciation 
(//)  of  the  Chinese  name  for  the  plant, 
^vhich  is  (in  other  parts  of  the  empire) 
called  ch^a  or/j-’^z;  Williams,  Chin.  Diet, 
p.  5;  Douglas,  Chin.  Diet,  of  the  Amoy 
vernacular,  p.  481.  Hence  Ital.  aa,  tea ; 
F.  the,  G.  thee,  Malay  teh,  tea. 

Teacli ;  see  Token. 

Teak,  a  tree.  (Malayalam.)  !Malayalam 
iekka,  the  teak-tree;  Tamil  tekkii,  the  same 
(H.H.  Wilsonh 
Teal ;  see  TiU  (1). 

Team ;  see  Taw. 

Tear  (i),  to  rend.  (E.)  M.  E.  teren. 
A.  S.  terayi,  pt.  t.  icer,  pp.  tore7i.  -{-  Goth. 
ga-tairan,  to  break,  destroy ;  Lith.  dir-ti, 
to  flay,  Gk.  to  flay;  Russ,  dra-te, 

to  tear  ;  Zend  dar,  to  cut ;  Skt.  dxi,  to 
burst.  (v'  DAR.)  Cf.  also  G.  zeh7'e7i 
(weak  verb). 

tart  (i),  acrid,  sharp,  severe.  (E.) 
A.S.  teart,  tart,  severe;  lit.  tearing,  i.e. 
bitter. —  A.  S.  tmr,  pt.  t.  of  teran,  to  tear. 

tire  (i),  to  exhaust.  (E.)  M.  E.  tirien, 
feo7'ien.  A.  S.  teo7'ia7t,  (1)  to  be  tired,  (2) 
to  tire ;  weak  verb,  due  to  A.  S.  tera7i,  to 
tear. 

tire  (4),  to  tear  a  prey,  as  is  done  by 
predatory  birds.  (E.)  M.  E.  tire7i,  to  tear 
a  prey.  A.  S.  tiriga7i,  to  provoke,  vex, 
irritate  ;  but  orig.  to  tear.  Derivative  of 
A.  S.  tera7i,  to  tear.  (See  also  Tarry.) 

Tear  (2),  a  drop  of  fluid  from  the  eye. 
(E.)  M.  E.  tere,  A.  S.  tear,  t<Er.  4-  Icel. 
tar,  Dan.  taar,  taare,  Swed.  tar,  Goth. 
tagr,  O.  H.  G.  zahar  (pi.  zahere,  whence 
mod.  G.  zahre).  -j-  O.  Lat.  dacrwia,  L.  lac- 
7‘i}7ia,  Gk.  dafcpv,  dd/cpufia,  W.  dagr,  a  tear, 
p.  All  from  y'  DAK,  to  bite,  Gk.  5dK-v€iv, 
Skt.  dac,  from  the  notion  still  preserved  in 
the  phrase  bitter  (i.e.  bitmg)  tears. 

train-oil.  (Du. ;  aTid  F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
For  oil,  see  Oil.  Formerly  tra7ie-oyle  or 
tra7ie.  —  O.  Du.  trae7i,  ^  trayne-oyle  made 
of  the  fat  of  whales ;  also  a  tear,  liquor 
pressed  out  by  the  fire ;  ’  Hexham.  The 
orig.  sense  is  ‘  tear ;  ’  then  drops  forced  out 
in  boiling  blubber,  &c.  Mod.  Du.  traan, 
a  tear,  G.  trdJme.  The  G.  trdJme  is  really 
a  pi.  form  =  M.  H.  G.  trdhe7ie,  pi.  of  trahe7t, 
a  tear,  closely  allied  to  M.  H.  G.  zaher  (put 
for  taher^),  a  tear.  Similarly,  Du.  traan 
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1  is  allied  to  Dan.  taar,  a  tear,  and  to  E. 
tear  (above). 

Tease ;  see  Touse. 

Teasel ;  see  Touse. 

Teat,  nipple  of  the  female  breast.  (E.) 
Also  tit.  M.  E.  tete  ;  also  tette,  titte.  A.S. 
tit,  a  teat ;  pi.  tittas.  -|-  O.  Du.  titte  ;  G. 
zitze.  Cf.  also  F.  tette.  Span,  teta,  Ital. 
tetta,  all  of  Teut.  origin.  Also  W.  didi, 
did,  a  teat.  (As  if  from  an  Aryan  base 
DI.)  ^  Distinct  from  W.  teth,  G.  tutte, 
Gk.  TLTOrj,  tltOos,  a  teat,  which  appear  to 
be  allied  to  Skt.  dhe,  to  suck,  Goth.  daddjaTt, 
to  suckle. 

Teazle,  he.  teasel;  see  Touse. 
Teclinieal.  (Gk.)  Formed  with  suffix 
-al  ( =  L.  ~alis)  from  Gk.  r^yyiKos,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  arts.  —  Gk.  art,  allied  to 

T€KTOJv,  a  carpenter.  Allied  to  Tactics. 

architect.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F.  arehi- 
tecte.  —  L.  architectus,  the  same  as  archi- 
tecton.  —  Gk.  dpxtTeKTojv,  a  chief  builder  or 
artificer.  —  Gk.  dpxi-,  chief  (see  Archi-) ; 
tIktcuv,  a  carpenter,  builder.  (See  also 
Text.) 

Ted,  to  spread  mown  grass.  (Scand.) 
Icel.  te%ja,  to  spread  manure  ;  from  ta^, 
manure  ;  cf.  ta^a,  hay  gro™  in  a  well- 
manured  field,  td^u-verk,  hay-making,  lit. 
Hed-work.’  So  also  Norw.  tedja,  Swed. 
dial,  tdda,  to  spread  manure ;  from  tad, 
manure,  -j-  Bavarian  zetten,  to  strew;  G. 
ver-zettehi,  to  scatter. 

Tedious.  (L.)  L.  tcediosus,  irksome.— 
L.  tcediwii,  irksomeness.  —  L.  tcedet,  it  irks 
one.  (We  also  use  tedium,  sb.) 

Teem  (i),  to  be  prolific;  see  Taw. 
Teem  (2),  to  think  fit.  (E.)  Rare,  and 
obsolete.  (E.)  See  Teem  in  Halliwell. 
Cf.  the  A.  S.  suffix  -tyme,  -time,  fit,  in  luf- 
teme,  love-befitting,  pleasant,  wi^er-ty77ie, 
unbefitting.  Related  to  Goth,  gatiman 
(pt.  t.  gatam'),  to  suit,  agree  with ;  and 
allied  to  E.  Tame.  Cf.  G.  ziemen,  to  be 
fit,  ziemlich,  passable ;  Du.  betame7i,  to  be¬ 
seem,  &c. 

beteem.  (E.)  It  means  to  think  fit, 
hence  to  permit,  to  allow;  Mids.  Nt.  Dr. 
i.  I.  131;  Hamlet,  i.  2.  141.  From  teem 
(above),  with  prefix  be-. 

Teem  (3),  to  empty ;  see  Toom, 

Teen,  vexation,  grief.  (E.)  M.  E.  tene. 
A.  S.  teoTta,  accusation,  vexation.  —  A.  S. 
teon,  contracted  form  oitihaii,  to  accuse. -f- 
Goth.  gateihan,  to  tell,  make  known ;  G. 
zeiheii,  to  accuse;  L.  dicare,  to  make  known. 
Allied  to  Diction,  (y'  DIK.)  ^  Teen 
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means  a  making  known,  public  accusation, 
reproach,  injury,  vexation,  grief. 

Teetotaller,  a  total  abstainer.  (F.  —  L. ; 
with  E.  prefix  and  snffixi)  Tee-total  is  an 
emphasised  form  of  Total,  q.  v.  The  word 
originated  with  R.  Turner,  of  Preston,  who, 
at  a  temperance  meeting  about  18.^3,  as¬ 
serted  that  nothing  but  te-te-total  will  do  ; 
see  the  Staunch  Teetotaller,  ed.  by  J.  Live- 
sey,  of  Preston,  Jan.  1867.  (Haydn.) 

Teetotum,  Totum,  a  spinning  toy.  (L.) 
Formerly  totum  (Ash,  i775>  Phillips,  1706). 
So  called  from  the  side  formerly  marked  Z) 
which  signified  totu7n^  i.  e.  all  the  stake, 
from  L.  totwn^  neut.  of  totus,  the  whole ; 
see  Total.  Hence  the  name  totum^  or  7- 
totum. 

Tegument,  a  covering.  (L.)  L.  tegu- 
mentuMj  a  covering.  —  L.  tegere,  to  cover. 
-f-Gk.  Skt.  sthag,  to  cover.  Allied 

to  Thatch.  (y'STAG.) 

detect.  (L.)  From  L.  detectus^  pp.  of 
de-tegere^  to  uncover,  expose. 

integument.  (L.)  L.  integumentum, 
a  covering,  skin.  —  L.  m,  upon ;  tegere y  to 
cover. 

protect.  (L.)  From  L.  protectuSy  pp. 
of  pro-tegere,  to  protect ;  lit.  cover  in  front. 

tile.  (L.)  M.  E.  tiley  contracted  form 
of  A. S.  tzgele,  a  tile.  —  L.  tegula,  a  tile.— 
L.  tegere,  to  cover. 

toga.  (L.)  L.  toga,  a  mantle,  lit.  cover¬ 
ing.  —  L.  tegere,  to  cover. 

Teil-tree,  a  linden  tree.  (F.  —  L. ;  and 
E.)  O.  F.  teil,  the  inner  bark  of  a  lime-tree 
(mod.  F.  tille).  —  L.  tilia,  a  lime-tree ;  also, 
the  inner  bark  of  a  lime-tree. 

Telegraph.  (Gk.)  Modern.  From  Gk. 
rrfXe,  afar;  ypacpciv,  to  write.  Der.  tele- 
gram,  coined  to  express  ‘  telegraphic  mes¬ 
sage  ;  ’  from  ypdfxfia,  a  written  character. 

telescope.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  TjjXc, 
afar  ;  (TKOTreiv,  to  behold.  See  Scope, 
Tell  ;  see  Tale. 

Telluric,  belonging  to  earth.  (L.)  From 
I^.  telluri-,  crude  form  of  tellus,  earth. 
Der.  telluri-um,  a  rare  metal. 

Temerity.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  temerite.  —  L. 
acc.  temeritatem,  rashness.  —  L.  temerus  *, 
rash,  only  found  in  the  adv.  teiziere,  rashly. 
Grig,  sense  of  teznere  was  ^  in  the  dark ;  ’ 
cf.  Skt.  taznas,  gloom. 

Temper,  vb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  teznpren. 
—  F.  temperer,  to  temper.  —  L.  temper  are, 
to  apportion,  regulate,  qualify.  Allied  to 
teznperi,  tempori,  adv.,  seasonably,  and  to 
tezzipuSy  time ;  see  Temporal, 
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attemper.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  atemprer, 
to  modify.  —  O.  F.  <2  (  =  L.  ad),  to ;  tezjiprer, 
temperer,  to  temper  (above). 

distemper  (1),  to  derange  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  body  or  mind.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
distemperen.  —  O.  F.  destemprer,  to  derange. 

—  O.  F.  des-  (=L.  dis-),  apart;  temprer 
(mod.  F.  tremper),  from  L.  teiziperare. 

distemper  (2),  a  kind  of  painting. 
(F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  destemprer,  later  destrezn- 
per,  ^  to  soake,  steepe,  moisten,  make  fluid, 
liquid,  or  thin;’  Cot.  The  same  word 
as  the  above. 

tamper,  to  meddle,  practise  upon.  (F. 

—  L.)  The  same  word  as  teznper,  used 
actively,  but  in  a  bad  sense ;  *  to  influence 
in  a  bad  way.’ 

Tempest ;  see  Temporal. 

Temple  (i)>  a  fane.  (L.)  A.  S.  tezzipl, 
tempel.  —  L.  templum,  a  temple.  +  (jk. 
rkpi^vos,  a  sacred  enclosure,  piece  of  ground 
cut  off ;  allied  to  Tefxveiv,  to  cut.  (y'TAM.) 
Der.  templ-ar.  Low  L.  templarius, 

contemplate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  con- 
templari,  to  observe,  consider,  prob.  used 
at  first  of  augurs  w'ho  frequented  the  tem¬ 
ples.  —  L.  {  =  cum)  ;  teznplum,  a  temple. 

Temple  (2),  flat  portion  of  the  side  of 
the  head  above  the  cheek-bone.  (F.  — L.) 
M.  E.  templis,  pi.  —  O.  F.  temples,  pi.,  the 
temples  {vssod^.Y .  tejnpes).’^'L,.  teznpora,  pi., 
the  temples.  Der.  teznpor-al,  adj.,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  temples. 

Temporal  (i),  worldly,  secular.  (F.  — 
L.)  M.  E.  temporal.  —  O.  F.  temporal, 
temporel,  adj.  — L.  temporalis,  temporal.— 
L.  tempor-,  crude  form  of  teznpus,  time. 

contemporaneous.  (L.)  L.  con- 
temporaneus ,  adj.,  at  the  same  time.  —  L. 
con-  {cum),  with ;  teznpor-,  stem  of  te7?ipus, 
time. 

contemporary.  (L.)  L.  co7i-,  with ; 
and  L.  te7nporarius,  temporary,  adj.,  from 
te77ipor-,  stem  of  tempus,  time. 

extempore.  (L.)  From  L.  ex  te7npore, 
at  the  moment.  —  L.  ex,  from,  out  of; 
te7npore,  abl.  of  tempus,  time. 

tempest.  (F.  —  L.)  0,Y.  te7npeste  (F. 

te77ipete),  a  storm  ;  answering  to  a  Low  L. 
te77ipesta,  fern,  of  Low  L.  te77ipestus,  adj., 
which  w'as  used  instead  of  L.  te77ipestas, 
season,  fit  time,  weather,  also  bad  weather, 
storm.  Allied  to  L.  te77ipus,  time  (above). 

tense  (i),  part  of  a  verb,  indicating  time 
of  action.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  Chaucer, 

C.  T.  16343.  L.  temps,  time  (also  O.  F. 
tens).^L,.  tempus,  time,  also  a  tense. 
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Temporal  (2),  belonging  to  the  temples; 
see  Temple  (2). 

Tempt ;  see  Tenable. 

Ten.  (E.)  A.  S.  ten^  also  tyn,  teon,  ten. 
+  Du.  tieUf  Icel.  Hu,  Dan.  ti,  Swed.  Ho, 
Goth.  iaihu7t,  G.  zehn,  L.  decent^  Gk.  5€«a, 
Lith.  deszimtis,  Russ,  desiate,  W.  deg,  Irish 
and  Gael,  deich,  Pers.  dah,  Skt.  dagan. 
(Aryan  DAKAN.) 

tenth.  (E.)  M.  E.  te7t\e,  due  to  confu¬ 
sion  of  A.S.  teo^a,  tenth,  with  Icel.  Hu7tdi, 
tenth  ;  the  true  E.  word  is  tithe. 

tithe,  a  tenth  part.  (E.)  M.  E.  tithe, 
also  tethe.  A.  S.  teo'Sa,  tenth ;  put  for 
teo7t-^a  *,  (n  being  lost)  from  A.  S.  te67t  or 
tyTt,  ten. 

Tenable,  that  can  be  held.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
te7iable,  ‘  holdable,’  Cot.  —  F.  tenir,  to  hold. 
—  L.  te7iere,  to  hold,  keep  ;  orig.  to  extend. 
+Skt.  ta7i,  to  extend,  stretch,  (y'  TAN.) 

abstain.  (F. -L.)  O.  F.  abstener  (F. 
abstmer).^!^.  abstuiere,  to  refrain  from. — 
L.  abs,  from  ;  teTtere,  to  hold.  Der.  abstin- 
e7ice,  F.  abstme7ice,  from  L.  abstiTieTitia,  sb. 

appertain.  (F.-L.)  O.F.  aparteTiir 
(F.  apparte7iir),  to  belong  to.  —  F.  a  (  =  L. 
ad),  to ;  perthiere,  to  belong ;  see  pertain 
(below). 

appurtenance.  (F.  — L.)  0.¥.  apur- 
te7iatmce,  aparte7ia7tce,  that  which  belongs 
to.  —  O.  F.  aparteTiir,  to  belong  to  (above). 

attempt.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  ateTnpter, 
to  undertake.  —  L.  atteTitare,  to  attempt.  — 
L.  at-  (for  ad),  to ;  teTitare,  to  try ;  see 
tempt  (below). 

contain.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  coTiteTiir.  - 
L.  coTi-thiere,  to  hold  together,  contain  ; 
pp.  COTlteTltUS. 

content,  adj.  (F."  -  L.)  F.  coTiteut, 
satisfied.  —  L.  coTiteiitus,  content;  pp.  of 
coTithiere  (above).  Der.  dis-coiitent. 

continent.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  coTitiiient, 
adj.,  moderate.  —  L.  coTithieTit-,  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  coTitiiiere ;  see  contain  (above). 

continue.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  coTithiuer.  — 
L.  coTithiuare,  to  continue.  —  L.  coTitiTiuus 
(below).  Der.  dis-coTitmue. 

continuous.  (L.)  L.  cotiHuuus,  lit. 
holding  together.  —  L.  con-tmere,  to  hold 
together,  contain. 

countenance.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F.  coti- 
teiiaTice,  gesture,  demeanour,  also  look, 
visage.  —  L.  coutiTieiitia,  continence,  which 
in  late  L.  meant  ‘gesture,  demeanour.’  — 
L.  C07iti7ie7it- ,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  coTitmere', 
see  continent  (above).  Der.  dis-coimteTi- 
aTice,  vb. 


countertenor.  (F. - Ital. - L.)  O.F. 

coTitreteTieur ;  Cot.  —  Ital.  coTitrateTiore,  a 
countertenor,  the  highest  adult  male  voice. 

—  Ital.  contra,  against,  over  against ;  teTiore, 
a  tenor;  see  tenor  (below). 

detain.  (F.  -  L.)  O.F.  detenir.  -  L. 
to  hold  back ;  detentus.  Der. 
dete7it-io7i  (from  the  pp.). 

entertain.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  eiitretenir. 

—  Low  L.  inter -tenere,  to  entertain,  lit.  ‘  to 
hold  or  keep  among.’ 

impertinent,  not  pertinent.  (F.  -  L.) 
From  F.  fw-  =  L.  iin-  (for  in-)^  not;  and 
pertinent  (below). 

obtain.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  obtenir.  -  L. 
obtinere,  to  hold,  obtain.  —  L.  ob,  near  ; 
teTiere,  to  hold. 

pertain.  (F.-L.)  Isl.Y..  partenen.^^ 
O.  F.  partenir.  —  L.  per-tmere,  to  extend 
through  to,  belong. 

pertinacity.  °F.  -  L.)  F.  pertinacite 
(i6th  cent.).  Coined,  with  suffix  -te  =  L>. 
-tatem,  from  L.  perthiaci-,  crude  form  of 
pei'tinax,  very  tenacious.  —  L.  per,  thorough ; 
teTiax,  tenacious,  from  tenere,  to  hold. 

pertinent.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  pertmeiit.-^ 
L.  perthient-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  pertmere, 
to  belong  to,  relate  to  ;  see  pertain 
(above). 

purtenance.  (F.  -  L.)  Short  for  M.  E. 
apurtenance  ;  see  appurtenance  (above). 

rein.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  reine.  —  O.  F. 
rehie,  rein  of  a  bridle.  (The  same  as  Ital. 
redina.  Span,  rienda,  transposed  form  of 
redma.)  ^'Low'L.  retiiia^,  not  found,  but 
easily  coined  from  L.  retinere,  to  hold 
back  (whence  L.  retinaculum,  a  rein).  See 
below. 

retain.  (F.-L.)  F.  retcTiir.-^’L.  re- 
tmere,  to  hold  back ;  pp.  reteiitus.  Der. 
rete7it-io7i  (from  the  pp.). 

retinue.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  retcTiue.^ 
O.  F.  retenue,  a  body  of  retainers  ;  fern,  of 
retenu,  pp.  of  retcTiir  (above). 

sustain.  (F.-L.)  susteinen.^ 

O.F.  sustCTiir,  sostenir  (F.  soute7ii7).^\^. 
susthiere,  to  uphold. —  L.  sus-  (for  subs-), 
up ;  tenere,  to  hold.  Der.  susteTiaTice, 
O.  F.  sustcTiance,  L.  sustmeTitia,  sb.  ;  sus- 
teTitation,  from  L.  susteTitatio,  maintenance, 
from  sustentare,  frequentative  of  sustinere. 

taunt,  vb.  (F.  -  L.)  O.F.  taTiter, 
occasional  form  of  tenter,  ‘  to  tempt,  prove, 
essay,  suggest,  provoke,  or  move  unto 
evill  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  teTitare,  to  try,  prove, 
attack,  assail,  &c.  ;  see  tempt  (below). 
^  The  meaning  seems  to  have  been  affected 
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by  F.  tancer  (formerly  also  fencer),^  to  | 
check,  taunt,  reprove  ;  this  is  closely  allied, 
being  equivalent  to  a  Low  L.  form  tenti- 
are*,  due  to  tentum^  supine  of  tenere. 

tempt.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  tempter,  later 
tenter,  to  tempt,  prove.  —  L.  teinptare, 
tentare,  to  handle,  try  the  strength  of, 
assail,  tempt ;  frequentative  of  tenere  (pp. 
tentus),  to  hold. 

tenacious.  (L.)  Coined  from  L. 
tenaci-,  crude  form  of  tenax,  holding  fast. 
—  L.  tenere,  to  hold. 

tenacity.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  tenacite.  —  L. 
tenacitatem,  acc.  of  tenacitas,  a  holding 
firm.  — L. (above). 

tenant.  (F.  — L.)  F.  tenant,  holding, 
pres.  pt.  of  tenir,  —  L.  tenere,  to  hold.  ^Der. 
lieu-tenant,  q.  v. 

tenement,  a  holding.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
tenement.  —  Low  L.  teneme^itum,  a  fief.  — 
L.  tenere,  to  hold. 

tenet.  (L.)  L.  tenet,  he  holds  ;  3rd  pers. 
sing.  pres,  of  tenere.  (Cf.  habitat,  exit.') 

tenon.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  tenon,  ‘a  tenon, 
the  end  of  a  rafter  put  into  a  morteise ;  ’ 
Cot.  So  called  because  it  holds  fast.^Y , 
tenir,  to  hold  fast.  —  L.  tenere,  to  hold. 

tenor.  (F.  —  L.)  Formerly  (better) 
te7iour.  M.  E.  tenour,  import. —  F.  te^ieur, 
import,  content  of  a  matter.  —  L.  tenore7n, 
acc.  of  tenor,  a  holding  on ;  a  course, 
tenor  of  a  law.  —  L.  te7iere,  to  hold.  ^  The 
sense  of  tenor  in  music  (Ital.  tenore)  is  due 
to  the  notion  of  holding  or  continuing  the 
dominant  note  (Scheler). 

tent  (2),  a  roll  of  lint  used  to  dilate  a 
wound.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  tente.^Y .  tente 
Cot.  A  verbal  sb.  from  F.  tenter  =  L. 
tent  are,  to  try,  prove,  probe.  Cf.  Span. 
tienta,  a  probe.  See  tempt  (above). 

tentacle,  feeler  of  an  insect.  (L.) 
Coined  from  L.  tenta-re,  to  feel  ;  with 
suffix  -cu-lM7n  ;  see  tempt  (above). 

tentative.  (L.)  L.  tentatiutis,  adj., 
trying,  tentative.  —  L.  tentare,  to  try ;  see 
tempt  (above). 

tenure.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  —  Low  L. 

tenura,  a  holding  (of  land).  — L.  tenere, 
to  hold.  See  also  Tend,  Lieutenant, 
Maintain. 

Tenacious,  Tenant ;  see  Tenable. 
Tench,  a  fish.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  tenche 
(F.  tanche).'^h.  tmca,  a  tench.  Prob. 
*  nibbler  ;  ’  cf.  tinea,  a  moth. 

Tend  (i),  to  aim  at,  move  towards,  in¬ 
cline,  bend  to.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  te7idre.  —  L. 
tendere,  to  stretch,  extend,  direct,  tender. 


Allied  to  tenere,  to  hold ;  see  Tenable. 
(V  TAN.)  «  Der.  te7id-enc-y,  formed  by 
adding  -y  to  the  obsolete  sb.  tendence,  coined 
from  the  stem  of  the  pres.  part. 

attend.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F.  atendre,  to 
wait.  -  L.  attendere  (pp.  atte7ttus),  to 
stretch  towards,  give  heed  to.  —  L.  at-  (for 
ad),  to ;  tendere,  to  stretch.  Der.  atte7it- 
ion  (from  the  pp.)  ;  attent,  adj.,  2  Chron. 
vi.  40,  vii.  15. 

contend.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  co7itendre.^Y. 
con-tendere,  to  stretch  out,  exert,  fight. 
Der.  conte7it-ion  (from  the  pp.). 

distend.  (L.)  L.  dis-teTidere,  to  stretch 
apart.  Der.  distent-ion  (from  the  pp.). 

extend.  (L.)  M.  E.  exte7iden.  —  L.  ex- 
tendere,  to  stretch  out ;  pp.  extensus.  Der. 
extens-ion,  -ive  (from  the  pp.) ;  also  ex¬ 
tent,  sb.  (as  if  from  a  pp.  extentus). 

intend.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  ente7tde7i.  —  F. 
entendre.  in-tendere,  to  stretch  to, 

bend  or  apply  the  mind  to,  design. 

intense.  (L.)  L.  inte7isus,  stretched 
out,  pp.  of  hitendere  (above). 

intent,  design.  (F.  —  L.)  yi.Y.  entente. 

—  F.  entente,  intention;  participial  sb. 
from  F.  e7itendre,  to  intend ;  see  intend 
(above). 

intent,  adj.  (L.)  L.  intentus,  bent  on ; 
pp.  of  i7tte7ide7'e  ;  see  intend  (above). 

ostensible.  (L.)  Coined  from  ostensi- 
=  oste7tso-,  crude  form  of  oste7isus,  ^  pp.  of 
ostendere,  to  shew ;  with  suffix  -bilis.  See 
below. 

ostentation.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  oste7ttation. 

—  L.  ostentatio7iem,  acc.  of  ostentatio,  dis¬ 
play.  -  L.  ostentatus,  pp.  of  ostentare,  inten¬ 
sive  form  of  oste7idere,  to  shew,  lit.  stretch 
before.  -  L.  os-  (for  ob-s-,  lengthened  from 
ob),  near,  before  ;  tendere,  to  stretch. 

portend.  (L.)  L.  portendere,  to  pre¬ 
dict  ;  lit.  to  stretch  out  towards,  point  out. 

—  L.  por-  (O.  Lat.  port-),  towards  ;  te7tdere, 
to  stretch.  Der.  portent,  O.  F.  portent,  L. 
portentum,  neut.  of  pp.  of  portendere. 

pretend.  (F.-L.)  O.F.  prete7idre. 
-L.  prce-te7tdere,  to  spread  before,  hold 
out  as  an  excuse,  allege,  pretend.  Der. 
pretence,  misspelt  for  prete7ise,  from  late  L. 
prcetensus,  used  for  L.  prcetentus,  pp.  of 
prcBtendere. 

subtend.  (L.)  L.  sub-tendere,  to  stretch 
or  extend  beneath. 

superintendent,  an  overseer.  (F.- 
L.)  F.  superi7ite7ida7it ;  Cot.  -  L.  super hi- 
de7tt-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  super -inte7idere, 
to  superintend.  -  L.  super,  above  ;  mten- 
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dere,  to  apply  the  mind  to;  see  intend 
(above). 

tend  (2),  to  take  care  of.  (F.  — L.)  A 
docked  form  of  attend  (above). 

tender  (2),  to  proffer,  offer,  shew.  (F. — 
L.)  F.  tendre,  ^  to  tend,  .  .  also  to  tender  or 
offer  unto  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  te^idere^  to  stretch  out. 

tender  (3),  a  small  vessel  that  attends  a 
larger,  a  coal-carriage  attached  to  a  loco¬ 
motive  engine.  (F.  -  L.)  Short  for  attend- 
i.  e.  attendant  on  ;  see  attend  (above), 
tendon.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.  tendon,  ‘a  ten¬ 
don,  or  taile  of  a  muscle;’  Cot.  From  a 
Eow  L.  form  tendo'^,  gen.  tendo7zis  and 
tendhtis ;  cf.  Span,  tendon,  Ital.  tendine,  a 
tendon.  Lit.  ‘  stretcher.’  —  L.  tendere,  to 
stretch. 

tenor,  purport ;  highest  male  voice. 
(F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  tenour.  —  F.  teneur,  tenor, 
purport;  also  tenor  in  music  (from  the 
frequent  holding  on  of  the  dominant  note). 

—  L.  tenorem,  acc.  of  tezioz',  a  holding  on, 
course,  tenor.  —  L.  tezzez'e,  to  hold. 

tense  (2),  tightly  strained.  (L.)  L. 
tensus,  pp.  of  tendere,  to  stretch. 

tent  (i),  a  pavilion.  (F.  — L.)  F.  tente. 

—  Low  L.  tenta,  a  tent ;  fern,  of  L.  tentus, 
pp.  of  tendere,  to  stretch,  spread  out. 

tent  (4),  heed,  attention.  (F.  —  L.) 
Lowl.  Sc.  take  tent.  Short  for  attent,  i.e. 
attention. 

tenter,  a  frame  for  stretching  cloth. 
(F.  — L.)  Properly  teziture',  but  a  vb.  tent 
was  coined,  and  from  it  a  sb.  tenter,  which 
supplanted  M.  E.  tenture.  —  F.  teziture,  a 
stretching.  —  L.  tezitura,  a  stretching.  —  L. 
tenUis,  pp.  of  tendere,  to  stretch.  Der. 
tenter-hook. 

toise,  a  measure,  6  ft.  4I  in.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  toise,  ‘a  fadome;’  Cot.  — L.  tezisa,  fern, 
of  tensus,  pp.  of  tezidez'e,  to  stretch  (reach). 
Tend  (  2) ;  see  Tend  (i). 

Tender  ( I ),  soft,  delicate.  (F.-L.)  F. 
tezidre.'^'L.  teziez'um,  acc.  of  tener,  tender, 
orig.  thin  ;  allied  to  temds,  thin.  (^ 
TAN.)  Der.  tezider,  vb.,  to  regard  fondly, 
a  word  more  or  less  confused  with  tender 
(2);  whence  tender,  sb.,  regard,  care,  K. 
Lear,  i.  4.  230. 

tendril.  (F.  —  L.)  From  O.  F.  tendril- 
ions,  pi.  ‘  tendrells  ;  *  Cot.  ;  or  from  an 
O.  F.  teztdrille^,  not  recorded.  We  also 
find  O.  F.  tendron,  ^  a  tender  fellow,  also  a 
tendrell ;  ’  Cot.  —  F.  tendre,  tender  (above). 
Tender  (2),  to  offer;  see  Tend  (i). 
Tender  (3),  a  small  vessel,  &c.,  Ten¬ 
don  ;  see  Tend  (i). 
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Tendril  ;  see  Tender  (i). 

Tenebrous,  Tenebrious,  gloomy. 
(F.  —  L.)  F.  tenebreux.  —  L.  teziebrosus, 
gloomy. —  L.  tenebroe,  pi.,  darkness.  Allied 
to  Skt.  tamas,  gloom.  (y'TAM.)  See 
Dim. 

Tenement,  Tenet ;  see  Tenable. 
Tennis.  (F.  —  L.  ?)  Etymology  practi¬ 
cally  unknown.  M.  E.  tenise  (accented  onf) ; 
Gower,  Balade  to  Henry"  IV.,  st.  63  ;  also 
teneis,  tezieys.  Low  L.  tenisia,  teniludium, 
I  suspect  a  derivation  from  O.  F.  tenies,  pi. 
of  tenie,  ‘  a  fillet,  head-band ;  .  .  also  a 
kind  of  brow  or  juttying  [projection]  on  a 
pillar;’  Cot.  This  O.  F.  tenie  =  F.  tceziia 
(Gk.  raivia),  a  band,  fillet.  Perhaps  from 
the  band  across  the  court.  ^  Usually 
derived  from  F.  tenez  (  =  L.  tenete), 
hnagined  to  mean  ‘  take  this,’  and  to  be 
ejaculated  by  the  player  in  serving;  a  pure 
guess,  like  the  one  above. 

Tenor ;  see  Tenable. 

Tense  (i),  part  of  a  verb  ;  see  Tem¬ 
poral  (i). 

Tense  (2),  tightly  strained ;  see  Tend  (i). 
Tent  (i),  a  pavilion;  see  Tend  (t). 
Tent  (2),’ roll  of  lint ;  see  Tenable. 
Tent  (3),  a  wine ;  see  Tinge. 

Tent  (4),  care,  heed ;  see  Tend  (i). 
Tentacle,  Tentative ;  see  Tenable. 
Tenter  ;  see  Tend  (i). 

Tenuity,  thinness.  (F.-L.)  F.  tenuitL 

—  L.  teziuitatezzi,  acc.  of  tenuitas,  thinness. 

—  L.  tenui-s,  thin  ;  lit.  ‘  stretched  out.* 
Allied  to  Thin.  (^  TAN.) 

attenuate.  (L.)  From  pp.  oiL,.  atten 
uare,  to  make  thin.  —  L.  at-  (for  ad),  to ; 
tenu-is,  thin. 

extenuate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  ex- 
teziuare,  to  thin,  reduce,  palliate.  —  L.  ex\ 
out,  very  ;  teziu-is,  thin. 

Tenure ;  see  Tenable. 

Tepid.  (L  .)  L.  tepidus,  warm.  —  L. 
tepez'e,  to  be  warm.-f-Skt.  tap,  to  be  warm, 
Russ,  topite,  to  heat,  (y^  TAP.) 
Teraphim,  idols,  household  gods.  (Heb.) 
Heb.  terdphhzi,  s.  pi.,  images  connected 
with  magical  rites. 

Teree,  the  same  as  Tierce ;  see  Tri-. 
Tercel,  Tassel,'  the  male  of  any  hawk ; 
see  Tri-. 

Terebinth,  turpentine-tree.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  terebhithus .  —  Gk.  repiPivOos,  the  turpen¬ 
tine-tree. 

turpentine,  exudation  from  the  tere¬ 
binth.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F .  tuz'bentine  \  Cot. 

—  L.  tez'cbmthus  (above). 
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Tergiversation,  a  subterfuge,  fickle¬ 
ness.  (F.-L.)  F.  tergiversation.^!.,  ter- 
giuersatione97tj  acc.  of  tergiuersatio,  a  sub¬ 
terfuge. —L.  tergiuersdtus^  pp.  of  tergiuer- 
sari,  to  turn  one’s  back,  turn  right  round, 
shuffle.  -  L.  tergi-,  for  crude  form  of  tergu?n, 
the  back  ;  uersari,  to  turn  about,  pass,  of 
uersare^  frequent,  of  tier  ter e^  to  turn ;  see 
V  erse 

Term.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  terme.  -  F.  termi. 

—  L.  terminum^  acc.  of  terminus ,  boundaiy, 
limit. +Gk.  ripfxa,  limit ;  Skt.  tu,  to  pass 
over,  (y'  TAR.) 

determine.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  determiner . 

—  L.  determinare.,  to  bound,  end.  —  L.  de, 
down,  fully  ;  terminare,  to  bound,  ^  from 
terminus  (above).  Der.  pre-determine. 

exterminate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
exterminare,  to  put  or  drive  beyond  bounds. 

—  L.  ex.,  out ;  ter7ninuSj  boundary, 
termination.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  ter77ii7ia- 

tion.^!..  acc.  terminatione77i.,  a  bounding, 
ending.  —  L.  ter7ninatus ,  pp.  of  termhtare, 
to  bound,  end.  —  L.  ter77tinuSy  boundary, 
terminus, 'end.  (L.)  L.  ter7ninus  (above). 
Termagant.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
Ter7naganty  a  (supposed)  Saracen  idol, 
hence  a  ranting  character  in  old  moralities 
[plays],  and  finally  a  scolding  woman.— 
O.  F.  Tervaga7it,  Tervaga7ty  a  (supposed) 
Saracen  idol. -Ital.  Trivigante,  the  same 
(Ariosto,  xii.  59).  Probably  for  Triva- 
gante,  the  moon,  wandering  under  the  three 
names  of  Selene  (or  Lunal)  in  heaven, 
Arte77iis  {Dia7ta')  in  earth,  Persephone 
{^Prose7pind)  in  the  lower  world.  — L.  ter^ 
thrice  ;  uagant-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  uagari, 
to  wander. 

Termination,  Terminus  ;  see  Term. 
Tern,  a  bird.  (Scand.)  Dan.  teme^ 
toerne,  Swed.  tdrna,  Icel.  ^erna^  a  tern. 
Ternary ;  see  Tri-. 

Terrace.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  terrace, 
terrasse,  a  terrace,  platform,  plat.  —  Ital. 
terraccia,  terrazza,  a  terrace,  long  mound  of 
earth. —  Ital.  terra,  earth.  —  L.  terra,  earth, 
p.  Terra  —  tersa  *,  i.  e.  dry  ground  ;  allied 
to  Gk.  rlpacaeai,  to  dry  up.  (V  TARS.) 

inter.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  enterren.  —  F. 
e7iterrer,  to  bury.  — Low  L.  mterrare,  to 
put  into  the  ground.  —  L.  in,  in ;  terra, 
ground.  Der.  inter-77ient,  F.  enterrement. 

parterre.  (F.  — L.)  F./«r/^rr^,an  even 
piece  of  garden-ground.  —  F.  par  terre, 
along  the  ground.  —  L.  per  terrahi,  along 
the  ground. 

subterranean,  subterraneous.  (L.) 
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From  L.  subterraiteus,  imderground.  —  L. 
sub,  under ;  te7'ra,  ground. 

terreen,  tureen,  a  large  bowl  for  soup. 
(F.  —  L.)  Both  spellings  are  bad ;  terrme 
would  be  better.- F.  terrme,  an  earthen 
pan.  -  L.  terr-a,  earth  ;  with  suffix  -mus. 

terrene,  earthly.  (L.)  L.  terrenus, 
earthly.  —  L.  terra,  earth. 

terrestrial.  (L.)  From  L.  terrestri-s, 
earthly;  with  suffix  -alis.  Put  for  terr- 
efts-tris  *  ;  from  terra,  earth. 

terrier  (i),  a  kind  of  dog.  (F.  —  L.) 
M.  E.  terrere,  a  ‘  burrow-dog,’  one  who 
pursues  rabbits,  &c.  at  their  holes. —  F. 
terrier,  ‘  the  hole,  berry,  or  earth  of  a 
conny  [rabbit]  or  fox  ;  also,  a  little  hillock  ;* 
Cot.  —  Low  L.  terrariu7n,  a  little  hillock, 
mound  (burrow).  — L.  terra,  earth. 

terrier  (2),  a  register  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty.  (F.-L.)  F.  papier  terrier,  a  roll 
of  tenants’  names,  &c. -Low  L.  terrarius, 
as  in  terra7dus  liber,  a  book  wherein  landed 
property  is  described.  —  L.  te7'ra,  land. 

territory,  donnain.  (h' .  **  I—/.)  F' .  ter— 
ritoire,  a  territory.  -  L.  territorium,  a 
domain,  land  round  a  town.  —  L.  terra, 
land  ;  formed  as  if  from  a  sb.  with  crude 
form  teri'itori-,  i.  e.  possessor  of  land. 

tureen,  the  same  as  terreen  (above). 
And  see  tur77ieric. 

Terreen,  Terrene,  Terrestrial;  see 
Terrace. 

Terrible  ;  see  Terror. 

Terrier  (i)  and  (3)  ;  see  Terrace. 
Terrific  ;  see  Terror. 

Territory;  see  Terrace. 

Terror,  dread.  (F.-L.)  Formerly  also 
terrour.  —  F.  terreur.  —  L.  terroi'ein,  acc.  of 
tei'ror,  dread.  — L.  terrere,  to  be  greatly 
afraid,  orig.  to  tremble.  Cf.  Skt.  tras,  to 
tremble,  be  afraid ;  Lith.  triszeti,  to  trem¬ 
ble,  Russ,  triasti,  to  shiver. 

deter.  (L.)  L.  deterrere,  to  frighten 
from.  — L.  de,  from;  terrere,  to  frighten. 
Der.  deterr-e7it. 

terrible.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  terrible.  —  L. 
terribilis,  causing  terror.- L.  tei'rere,  to 
frighten. 

terrific.  (L.)  L.  terrificus,  causing 
terror. —  L.  tei'ri-,  in  terri-tus,  pp.  of  ter¬ 
rere,  to  frighten  ;  -ficus,  causing,  from 
facere,  to  make. 

Terse,  concise,  neat.  (L.)  L.  tersus, 
wiped  off,  clean,  neat,  pure,  nice,  terse  ; 
pp.  of  tergere,  to  wipe,  wipe  dry,  polish  a 
stone. 

Tertian,  Tertiary ;  see  Tri-. 
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Tesselated.  (L.)  L.  tessellatus,  checker¬ 
ed,  furnished  with  small  squa,re  stones  (as 
a  pavement).  —  L.  tessella,  a  small  square 
piece  of  stone,  little  cube  ;  dimin.  of 
tessera,  a  die  (to  play  with),  small  cube. 
^  Root  uncertain  ;  not  from  Gk.  rearcrapes, 
four. 

Test,  a  pot  in  which  metals  are  tried,  a 
trial,  proof.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  test,  a  pot  or 
vessel  used  in  alchemy.  — O.  F.  test  (F.  tk), 
a  test,  in  chemistry ;  answering  to  a  Low  L. 
testum  *,  not  found.  Closely  allied  to  O.  F. 
teste  (F.  tHe),  a  pot-sherd,  a  skull,  answer¬ 
ing  to  Low  L.  testa,  a  vessel  used  in  alchemy. 
So  also  Ital.  testo,  a  test,  melting-pot, 
testa,  an  earthen  pot,  pot-sherd,  skull,  head, 
burnt  tile  or  brick.  All  due  to  L.  testa,  a 
piece  of  baked  earthenware,  potsherd,  shell, 
skull.  Testa  =  tersta  *,  i.  e.  dried,  baked, 
allied  to  ter7'a  (^  =  tersa^'),  dry  ground; 
from  ^  TARS,  to  dry. 

testaceous,  having  a  hard  shell.  (L.) 
L.  testaceus,  having  a  shell.  —  L.  testa,  tile, 
shell,  &c. 

tester,  a  sixpence ;  flat  canopy  over  a 
bed  or  pulpit.  (F.  -  L.)  Mod.  E.  tizzie, 
a  sixpence ;  the  tester,  testern,  or  testoon 
was  named  from  the  head  upon  it  (of 
Louis  XII  of  France)  ;  in  England  all  coins 
bore  the  head,  so  that  our  use  of  the  term 
was  borrowed.  —  F.  teston,  ‘  a  testoon,  piece 
of  silver  worth  xviij^.  sterling ;  ’  Cot.  — 
O.  F.  teste,  a  head.  -  L.  testa,  tile,  skull. 
^  So  also  a  tester  for  a  bed  is  from  O.  F. 
testiere,  ‘  a  head-piece,’  Cot. ;  from  O.  F. 
teste  (as  before). 

testy,  fretful.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  testu,  'heady ;  * 
Cot.  —  O.  F.  teste,  the  head;  see  tester 
(above). 

Testament.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  testameiit,  a 
will.  —  L.  testa^nentum,  a  will.  —  L.  testa-ri, 
to  be  a  witness.  —  L.  testis,  a  witness.  Der. 
hi-testate,  i.  e.  without  a  will ;  testa-tor,  one 
who  makes  a  will,  fern,  testa-trix. 

attest.  (L.)  L.  attestari,  to  be  witness 
to.  —  L.  at-  ( =  ad),  to ;  testari,  to  be 
witness  (above). 

contest,  vb.  (F.-L.)  F.  contester.^ 
L.  contestari,  to  call  to  witness  ;  hence,  to 
argue,  &c.  —  L.  con-  {ctmi),  together;  testari, 
to  witness.  Der.  contest,  sb. 

detest.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  detester,  to 
loathe.  — L.  detestari,  to  execrate,  imprecate 
e^dl  by  calling  down  the  gods  to  wit¬ 
ness.  —  L.  de,  down ;  testa7'i,  to  witness 
(above). 

intestate,  without  a  will.  (L.)  L.  in- 
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testatus,  that  has  made  no  will.  —  L.  iit, 
not ;  testatus,  pp.  of  testari,  to  make  a 
will. 

protest.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  protester.  -  L. 
protestari,  to  protest,  bear  public  witness. 
—  L.  pro,  forth,  in  public ;  testari,  to  witness 
(above). 

testify.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  testifier.  -  L. 
testijicari,  to  bear  witness.  —  L.  testi-s,  a 
witness  ;  ficari,  for  facere,  to  make. 

testimony.  (L.)  L.  testi77io7iiu7n,  evi¬ 
dence.— L.  testi-s,  a  witness;  with  Aryan 
sufhxes  -7Jian-ya. 

Tester ;  see  Test. 

Testicle.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  testicule.  -  L. 
testiculum,  acc.  of  testiculus,  dimin.  of 
teslis,  a  testicle.  Prob.  considered  as  a 
witness  of  manhood,  and  the  same  word  as 
testis,  a  witness. 

Testify,  Testimony;  see  Testament. 
Testy ;  see  Test. 

Tetchy,  Techy,  touchy;  see  Tack. 
Tether,  a  rope  for  fastening  up.  (C.) 
Formerly  written  tedder.  M.  E.  tedir.  •• 
Gael,  teadhair,  a  tether;  taod,  a  halter, 
hair  rope,  chain,  cable ;  taodan,  little  cord  ; 
Irish  tead,  tend,  cord,  rope,  teidin,  small 
rope,  cord  ;  W.  tid,  a  chain ;  Manx  tead, 
teid,  a  rope.  Cf.  W.  tedu,  to  stretch ;  Skt. 
tantu,  a  thread,  from  ta7t,  to  stretch. 
(v^TA?)  (3.  We  find  also  Icel.  tjo^r,  a 

tether.  Low  G.  tider,  Swed.  tjuder,  Dan. 
toir,  prob.  all  of  Celtic  origin. 

Tetragon,  a  figure  with  four  angles. 
(F*  “  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  tetrago7te,  adj.,  four- 
cornered.  —  L.  tetragonus,  adj.  —  Gk.  rerpa- 
^o7vos,  four-cornered.  -  Gk.  rerpa-  (for 
rirapa-),  prefix  allied  to  rirrapes,  Attic 
foim  of  Tecraapes,  four,  cognate  with  E. 
Pour;  and  yoji/ia,  an  angle,  from  yovv,  a 
knee,  cognate  with  E.  Knee. 

tetrahedron,  a  solid  figure  contained 
by  four  equilateral  triangles.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
T€Tpa-  (as  above)  ;  eSpov,  from  Upa,  a  base, 
which  from  eS-civ,  to  sit ;  see  Sit. 
tetrarch  ;  see  Arch-,  prefix. 
tetrasyllable,  a  word  of  four  syllables. 
(F.  — L.  —  Gk.)  Coined  from  Gk.  Terpa-, 
four  (as  above) ;  and  avWa^r},  a  syllable. 
Cf.  F.  tetrasyllabe,  L.  tetrasyllabus ,  Gk. 
T€Tpa(Tv\\a(Bos,  of  four  syllables. 

trapezium,  an  irregular  four- sided 
figure.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  trapeziu?7i.  — » Gk. 
rpairk^Lov,  a  small  table,  also  a  trapezium. 
Dimin.  of  rpa-rre^a,  a  table,  shortened  form 
of  r€Tpa-7rk^a  *,  i.  e.  a  four-footed  bench.  — 
Gk.  rirpa-,  four  (see  Tetragon) ; 


TETTER. 

foot,  allied  to  ttovs  (stem  ttoS-),  a  foot ;  see 
Foot.  Der.  trapeze,  F.  trapHe,  a  swing 
in  the  shape  of  a  trapezium,  as  thus :  . 

From  L.  trapezium,  (above). 

Tetter,  a  cutaneous  disease.  (E.)  M.  E. 
teter.  A.  S.  teter,  a  kind  of  itch.  Cf.  G. 
zittermal,  a  tetter.  Allied  to  Icel.  titra, 
G.  zittern,  to  tremble  (with  the  notion  of 
rapid  rubbing),  p.  Perhaps  further  allied 
to  Bret,  daroueden,  W.  tarwden  (whence 
F.  dartre),  Skt.  dardru,  a  tetter. 

Teutonic.  (L.  — Gothic.)  L.  Teutonicus, 
adj.,  from  Teutones,  s.  pi.,  the  Teutons,  a 
people  of  Germany  ;  lit.  ‘  men  of  the 
nation,’  or  ‘  the  people.’  —  Goth,  thiuda,  a 
people,  nation  (or  from  a  dialectal  variant 
of  this  word).  See  Dutch. 

Text.  (F.  —  L. )  M.  E.  texte.  —  F.  texte, 
a  text,  subject  of  a  book.  —  L.  textum,  a 
thing  woven,  fabric,  style  of  an  author, 
text  of  a  book.  —  L.  textus,  woven,  pp.  of 
texere,  to  weave. -4" Skt.  taksh,  to  cut  wood, 
to  prepare.  Further  allied  to  Tactics. 
(VTAK.) 

context.  (L.)  L.  contextus,  a  joining 
•together,  order  (hence,  context  of  a  book). 
—  L.  con-  (cum),  together;  textus,  pp.  of 
texere,  to  weave. 

pretext.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  pretexte,  a 
pretext.  —  L.  prcetextum,  a  pretext ;  orig. 


THAT.  Sof 

neut.  of  prcetextus,  pp.  of  prce-texere,  lit. 
to  weave  in  front. 

subtle.  (F.  — L.)  sotil,  sot  el  \ 

the  b  was  a  later  insertion,  and  is  never 
sounded.  —  O.  F.  sotil,  soutil,  later  subtil, 

—  L.  subtilem,  acc.  of  subtilis,  fine,  thin, 
accurate,  subtle.  The  orig.  sense  of  subtilis 
was  ‘  finely  woven ;  ’  from  L.  sub,  under, 
closely,  and  tela,  a  web,  for  which  see  toil 
(2)  below.  Der.  subtle-ty,  M.  E.  soteltee, 
from  O.  F.  sotillete,  subtlety,  from  L.  acc. 
subtilitatem. 

textile.  (L.)  L.  textilis,  woven.  —  L. 
textus,  pp.  of  texere,  to  weave. 

texture.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  texture,  ‘a  tex¬ 
ture,  web ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  textura,  a  web.  —  L. 
textus,  pp.  of  texere,  to  weave. 

tissue.  (F.  — L.)  F.  tissu,  ‘a  ribbon, 
fillet,  or  headband  of  woven  stuffe ;  ’  Cot. 
Also  tissu,  masc.,  tissue,  fern.,  woven ;  old 
pp.  of  tistre  (mod.  F.  tisser),  to  weave.  — 
L.  texere,  to  weave. 

toil  (2),  a  net,  snare.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  toile, 
cloth ;  pi.  toiles,  toils,  snares  for  wild  beasts. 

—  L.  tHa,  a  web,  thing  woven;  put  for 
tex-la  *,  from  texere,  to  weave. 

toilet,  toilette.  (F.  — L.)  F.  toilette, 
'  a  toylet,  the  stuff  which  drapers  lap  about 
their  cloths,  a  bag  to  put  nightgowns  in ;  * 
Cot.  — F.  toile,  a  cloth  (above). 


TH. 


Th.  This  is  distinct  from  t,  and  should 
have  a  distinct  symbol.  Formerly,  the 
A.  S.  ])  and  %  were  used  (but  indiscrimin¬ 
ately)  to  denote  both  the  sounds  now  de¬ 
noted  by  th.  When  p  degenerated  into  a 
symbol  closely  resembling  y,  y  was  at  last 
substituted  for  it ;  hence  we  find  y^  and  y^ 
used,  by  early  printers,  for  the,  that ;  it  is 
needless  (I  hope)  to  remark  that  y^  man 
was  never  pronounced  as  ye  man  in  the 
middle  ages. 

I  here  use  “S  for  A.  S.  words,  and  fS  or 
th  for  M.  E.  words,  beginning  with  the 
sound  of  th  in  that',  and  p  for  A.  S.  and 
M.  E.  words  beginning  with  the  sound  of 
th  in  thin.  Observe  these  facts,  (i)  Initial 
th  is  always  pronounced  as  in  thin  except 
{a)  in  words  allied  to  that ;  and  {b)  in  words 
allied  to  thou.  (2)  In  the  middle  of  a 
word,  it  is  pronounced  as  th  in  thin,  except 
when  e  follows  ;  compare  breath  with 
breathe',  an  exception  is  s7nooth.  (3)  No 
word  beginning  with  th  (except  thurible, 


formed  on  a  Greek  base)  is  of  Latin  origin ; 
some  (easily  known)  are  Greek ;  thu7nmi}n 
is  Hebrew ;  all  the  rest  are  English, 

Than  ;  see  That. 

Thane ;  see  Thee  (2). 

Thank;  see  Think. 

That.  (E.)  M.  E.  that.  A.  S.  ^cet, 
orig.  neuter  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun, 
also  used  as  neuter  of  the  definite  article. 
The  corresponding  masc.  form  is  ^e,  but 
this  is  rarely  used,  se  being  commonly 
used  ‘instead.  We  thus  have  A.  S.  masc. 
'^e,  fern,  ^eo,  neut.  "^cet,  from  the  Teut. 
pronominal  base  THA  =  Aryan  TA,  mean¬ 
ing  ‘  he  ’  or  ‘  that.’  The  suffix  -t  is  merely 
the  sign  of  the  neut.  gender,  like  Lat.  -d  in 
i-d,  illu-d,  istu-d,  qui-d.  p.  The  full  de¬ 
clension  is  as  follows.  Sing.  nom.  %e,  "Qeo, 
"Scet  [usually  replaced  by  se,  sed,  '^c^t']  ;  gen. 
'^CBS,  "Sare,  ices ;  dat.  ^d77t,  %<kre,  %d77i ;  acc. 
^one,  ^d,  ^cet',  instrumental  (for  all  gen¬ 
ders)  Sy.  Plural  ;  nom.  and  acc.  '6d ;  gen. 
^<kra ;  dat.  tJaw.  +Du.  de,  the,  dat,  that ; 
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Icel.  \at,  the;  Dan.  den,  neut.  det,  the; 
Swed.  den,  neut.  det,  this ;  der,  die,  das, 
the,  dass,  that ;  Goth,  thata,  neut.  of  def. 
article. -f Li th. ta,  that;  Russ. ta, 
to,  that ;  Gk.  to,  neut.  of  def.  art. ;  Skt. 
tat,  it,  that ;  L.  ~te^  -ta,  -tud  (in  is-te,  is-ta, 
is-tua). 

than,  conj.  (E.)  Frequently  written 
theit,  and  orig.  the  same  word  as  then. 
M.  E.  thanne,  thonne.  A.  S.  ^onne,  than. 
Closely  allied  to  A.  S,  '^one,  acc.  masc.  of 
the  def.  art. ;  see  That,  §  p.+Du.  da?i ; 
G.  dan7t,  den7t.  Cf.  L.  tnni. 

the  ( I ),  def.  art.  (E.)  Isl.Y..  the.  A.  S. 
^e,  rarely  used  as  nom.  masc.  ©f  def.  art., 
but  common  as  an  indeclinable  relative ; 
see  That,  §  p. 

the^  (2),  in  what  (or  that)  degree.  (E.) 
Only  in  such  phrases  as  ^  the  more,  the 
merrier.’  This  is  the  i7istru77iental  case  of 
the  def.  art.  M.  E.  the ;  A.  S.  ;  see 
That,  §  p.-|-Goth.  the,  Icel.  pm,  pi,  inst. 
case  of  art.  or  dem.  pronoun. 

their,  belonging  to  them.  (Scand.) 
M.  E.  thaiT'.  ^  Icel.  peirra,  of  them,  used 
as  gen.  pi.  of  ha7i7i,  he,  but  really  the  gen. 
pi.  of  the  def.  article,  as  shewn  by  A. 
para  ;  see  That,  §  p. 

them,  objective  case  of  they.  (Scand.) 
Really  an  old  dat.  case.  —  Icel.  peiTn,  dat.  of 
peir,  they;  see  they  (below). -j- A.  S.  pdm, 
dat.  pi.  of  def.  art. ;  see  That,  §  p. 

then.  (E.)  Frequently  written  tha7i  in 
old  books,  and  originally  identical  with  it ; 
see  than  (above). 

thence.  (E.)  hi.  E.  then7ies  (dissyl¬ 
labic)  ;  whence  tlmis,  by  contraction,  later 
written  the7ice.  The  s  is  an  adverbial 
suffix ;  earlier  forms  were  the7i7ie,  tha7i77e, 
in  which  a  final  71  has  been  lost. —  A.  S. 
^a7ia7i,  thence  ;  formed  from  base  ^a-  with 
the  repeated  suffix  -7ia-7ia.  The  base  %a  = 
Teut.  base  THx\  ;  see  That.  -I-G.  da7i7ie7t, 
thence  ;  from  base  da-. 

there  (1),  in  that  place.  (E.)  M.  E. 
ther,  thar.  A.  S.  ^cer,  ^er.  The  suffix  -r 
seems  to  be  due  to  a  locative  case  of  the 
Aryan  suffix  -ra,  as  in  Skt.  upa-ri,  Gk. 
vne-p.  The  base  is  Teut.  base  THA  ;  see 
That.  4*  Du.  daar,  Icel.  par,  Dan.  Swed. 
der,  Goth,  thar,  G.  da.  Compare  Here, 
Where. 

there-,  07ily  as  a  prefix.  (E.)  In  there¬ 
by,  there-ht,  there-of,  &c.  Here  there- 
answers  to  A.  S.  ^cere,  dat.  fern,  of  def. 
art. ;  hence  there-fore  —  K.  '6.  fore  ''6(kre,  i.  e.  I 
because  of  the  thing  or  reason,  where  some  I 


fern.  sb.  is  understood.  Hence  the  word 
compounded  with  there-  is  always  a  pre- 
positio7i ;  as,  for  instance,  -after,  -at,  -by, 
-fro77i,  -171,  -of,  -on,  -to,  -u7ito,  -upo7t,  -with. 

these.  (E.)  Orig.  the  same  word  as 
those,  of  which  it  was,  at  first,  only  a 
dialectal  variant.  See  those  (below). 

they.  (Scand.)  Chiefly  in  the  Northern 
dialect ;  M.  E.  thai  (gen.  thair,  dat.  and 
acc.  thahn,  tha77i).  This  usage  is  Scand., 
not  E.,  as  in  A.  S.  these  words  are  only 
used  as  pi.  of  defi  art.  —  Icel.  peir,  nom. 
pi.,  they;  peirra,  gen.  pi.,  their;  pewi, 
dat.  pi.,  them.  So  also  Dan.  Swed.  de, 
they,  de77i,  them ;  Dan.  deres,  Swed.  deras, 
their,  theirs.  +  A.  S.  \d,  nom.  pi.  of  def. 
art. ;  gen.  pdra ;  dat.  pd7n  ;  see  That,  §  p. 

this.  (E.)  M.  E.  this,  thes',  pi.  these, 
thuse,  thos,  &c.,  the  forms  these  and  those 
being  both  used  as  plurals  of  this ;  the 
plural  of  that  being  tho.  Gradually  these 
became  the  settled  pi.  of  this,  whilst  those 
supplanted  tho  as  pi.  of  that.  -  A.  S.  ^es, 
^eds,  ^is,  this;  pi.  'Sds  {  =  these),  'Sds  (  = 
those),  either  form  being  used.  [M.  E.  tho 
answers  to  A.  S.  ^d,  pi.  of  def.  art. ;  see 
That,  §  p.]  p.  This  (A.  S.  "^e-s)  is  an 
emphatic  form,  due  to  joining  the  pronom. 
bases  THA  and  SA.-f-Du.  deze,  Icel.  pessi, 
G.  dieser. 

thither.  (E.)  hi.  E.  thider.  A.  S. 
^ider.  -f-  Icel.  pafSra  ;  Goth,  thathro ;  cf. 
Skt.  tatra,  there,  thither.  Formed  from 
Teut.  base  THA  (Aryan  TA)  with  a  suffix 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  instrumental 
case  of  a  comparative  in  -ta-ra. 

those.  (E.)  Originally  a  mere  variant 
of  these,  which  see  above. 

though.  (E.)  M.  E.  thogh.  A.  S. 
^edh,  “SZ/i.-f-Du.  doch,  yet,  but;  Icel.  p6, 
Dan.  dog,  Swed.  dock,  G.  doch,  Goth,  thatih. 
All  from  Teut.  base  THA,  that,  with  suffix 
-UH,  used  in  Gothic  as  a  demonstrative 
suffix  (like  L.  -ce  in  hic-ce).  The  sense  is 
‘  with  respect  to  that  in  particular.’ 

thus.  (E.)  M.  E.  thus.  A.  S.  "^us ; 
prob.  the  same  as  ^ys,  instrumental  case 
of  '^es,  this;  see  this  (above). -f-O.  Fries, 
and  O.  Sax.  thus ;  Du.  dus. 

Thatch,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  pak.  A.  S.  pcec, 
thatch ;  whence  pecca7t,  to  thatch.  4*  Du. 
dak,  sb.,  whence  dekke7t,  verb  (whence  E. 
deck  is  borrowed) ;  Icel.  pak,  sb.,  Dan.  tag, 
Swed.  tak,  G.  dach.’\‘Qf^.  rk^os,  are^os,  a 
roof,  Irish  teagh,  Gael,  teach,  tigh,  W.  ty, 
a  house.  (y'STAG.)  Allied  to  Tegu¬ 
ment  ;  and  see  Tight. 


THAW, 
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Thaw,  verb.  (E.)  A.  S.  \awian,  \awan, 
a  weak  verb,  from  a  lost  sb.+Hu.  dooijen^ 
to  thaw,  from  dooi,  thaw ;  led.  \eyja,  from 
\dy  sb. ;  Dan.  toe,  Swed.  t'da.  Cf.  G.  ver~ 
dauen,  to  digest,  concoct.  ^  Not  allied  to 
dew. 

The  (i),  def.  art. ;  see  That. 

The  (2),  in  what  (or  that)  degree;  see 
That. 

Theatre.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  F.  theatre  \ 
Cot. -'L.  theatrum.^Gk.  Oearpov,  a  place 
for  seeing  shows.  —  Gk.  OedopLai,  I  see. 

amphitheatre.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dfX(pL6ia- 
rpov,  a  theatre  with  seats  all  round  the 
arena.  —  Gk.  around ;  dkarpov,  a 

theatre  (above). 

theorem.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  theore?na.  — 
Gk.  6€(X)pr]iia,  a  spectacle;  a  subject  for 
contemplation,  theorem.  — Gk.  OeojpeTv,  to 
behold.  —  Gk.  Oecvpos,  a  spectator.  —  Gk. 
Oedouai,  I  see  (above). 

theory.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  theorie, 

*  theory ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  theoria.  —  Gk.  Oecopia,  a 
beholding,  contemplation,  speculation.  — 
Gk.  Oeojpos,  a  spectator  (above). 

Thee  (i),  acc.  of  Thou,  q.  v. 

Thee  (2),  to  prosper,  thrive.  (E.)  Obso¬ 
lete.  M.  E.  theen.  —  A.  S.  ]>eon,  \i6n,  pt.  t. 
\edh,  pp.  \ogen,  to  thrive ;  allied  to  \ihan, 
to  increase,  pt.  t.  \dh,  pp.  \igen.  +  Goth. 
theihan,  to  thrive,  increase;  G.  gedeihen\ 
T>M.gedijen  ;  Lith.  tikti,  to  be  worth,  to  suf¬ 
fice,  tektiy  to  fall  to  the  lot  of.  (y'TAK.) 

thane,  a  dignitary  among  the  English. 
(E.)  M.  E.  \ein.  A.  S.  Ygen,  Ygn,  ^en, 
a  thane.  Lit.  ‘mature’  or  ‘growii  up.’- 
A.  S.  \igeny  pp.  of  \ihany  to  increase 
(above),  -f  Icel.  \egn  ;  G.  degen,  a  warrior, 
from  gedigen,  pp.  of  M.  H.  G.  dihen  (G. 
gedeihen),  to  grow  up,  become  mature ; 
Gk.  T^KvoVy  a  child.  ^  Not  allied  to  G. 
dienen,  to  serve. 

Theft  ;  see  Thief. 

Their ;  see  That. 

Theism,  belief  in  a  God.  (Gk.)  Coined, 
with  suffix  -isfn  (Gk.  -lap-os),  fiom  Gk.  Oe-os, 
a  god. 

apotheosis,  deification.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
aTToOictjaiSy  deification.  —  Gk.  aTro^eoo;,  I  deify, 
lit.  *  set  aside  as  a  god.’  —  Gk.  arro,  away  ; 
OeoSy  a  god. 

atheism.  (Gk.)  Coined  from  Gk. 
d0€oj,  denying  the  gods,  without  a  god.  — 
Gk.  d-y  negative  prefix  ;  0eos,  a  god. 

enthusiasm,  inspiration.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
kvOovciaapLOSy  inspiration.  —  Gk.  kvOovaid^co, 
I  am  inspired.  —  Gk.  ivOovs,  for  full 


of  the  god,  having  a  god  within,  inspired. 

—  Gk.  hvy  in  ;  Oios.  a  god. 
theocracy.  (Gk.)  See  Aristocracy, 
theogony.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  theogo7iia.  — 

Gk.  Oeoyouia,  the  origin  of  the  gods.  —  Gk. 
0€o-j,  a  god ;  -yovia,  origin,  from  yey-,  base 
of  yiyvopLaiy  I  become  ;  see  Genus. 

theology.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E. 
theologie.  —  F.  theologie  ;  Cot.  —  L.  theologia. 

—  Gk.  OeoXoyiay  a  speaking  about  God.— 
Gk.  OeoXoyoSy  adj.,  speaking  about  God. 

—  Gk.  Oeo-Sy  a  god  ;  Xeyeiv,  to  speak, 
theurgy,  supernatural  agency.  (L.— 

Gk.)  L.  thetirgia.  —  Gk.  Oeovp-yia,  divine 
work,  magic.  —  Gk.  6e6-s,  a  god  ;  ’dpy-ov,  a 
work,  cognate  with  E.  Work, 

Them;  see  That. 

Theme.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  te^ne.  — 
O.  F.  tefne,  later  theine,  ^  a  theam  ;  ’  Cot.  — 
L.  the7?ia.^Gk..  Okpa,  that  which  is  laid 
down,  a  theme  for  argument.  —  Gk.  base 
0€-,  to  place ;  rL-Orj-ixiy  I  place.  +  Skt.  dJid, 
to  put ;  see  Do  (i).  DHA.) 

anathema,  a  curse.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
anathe77ia.^Gk.  dvdOepLa,  a  thing  devoted 
or  accursed.  —  Gk.  dvaTiOrjpLiy  I  devote.  — 
Gk.  dvdy  up  ;  rtOrjfxiy  1  place,  set  (abovt?). 
Der.  anathe7nat-ise  (from  stem  dvaOepLar-). 

antithesis.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dvrid€ais^^n 
opposition,  a  setting  opposite.  —  Gk^^x^r/, 
against  ;  Oiensy  a  setting ;  see  thesis  (Mow). 

apothecary.  (Low  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E. 
apotecarie,  also  potecarie,  —  Low  L.  apothe- 
cariuSy  apotecarius.  —  L.  apotheca,  a  store¬ 
house,  shop.  —  Gk.  d'noQ'QKTjy  a  store-house. 

—  Gk.  d-noy  away  ;  ri-Or^pLiy  I  put. 
epithet.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  epitheton.^^ 

Gk.  kmOeroj/y  an  epithet ;  neut.  of 
added.  —  Gk.  Im,  besides ;  0€-,  base  of 
TiOr^iiiy  I  place. 

hypothesis.  (L.  —  Gk.)  hypothesis. 

—  Gk.  vnoOecTiSy  a  placing  under,  a  supposi¬ 
tion.  —  Gk.  vTTOy  under ;  Oiais,  a  placing  ; 
see  thesis  (below). 

metathesis.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  metathesis. 

—  Gk.  [x^iaQ^aiSy  transposition.  —  Gk.  jaerd, 
implying  ‘  change  ;  ’  6 eats ,  a  placing  ;  see 
thesis  (below). 

parenthesis.  (Gk.)  Gk.  irapivO^aiSy 
an  insertion,  a  putting  in  beside. —  Gk. 
■nap-dy  beside;  kv,  in;  diaiSy  a  placing;  see 
thesis  (below). 

synthesis.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  sy7ithesis.^ 
Gk.  avvOeoLSy  a  putting  together.  —  Gk.  avv, 
together;  OecriSy  a  putting;  see  thesis 
(below).  Der.  synthet-ic-al,  from  Gk. 
(jvvO^riKQSy  skilled  in  putting  together. 
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thesaurus.  (L.-Gk.)  See  treasure 
(below). 

thesis.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  thesis.  —  Gk. 
OkaLSj  a  thing  laid  down,  a  proposition.— 
Gk.  06-,  base  of  tlOtjijli,  I  place.  Der. 
apo-thesisy  para-thesisy  pros-thesisy  pro- 
thesisy  all  rare  words,  with  prefixes  dvro, 
TTapoLy  TTpoSy  Trpo  respectively;  also  miti-thesis y 
hypo-thesisy  7Jieta-thesis y  par-e7t-thesisy  syn¬ 
thesis  (explained  above). 

treasure.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  The  formers  is 
intrusive.  M.  E.  tresor.  —  O.  F.  tresor  (F.  tre- 
sor') ;  the  same  as  Ital.  tesorOy  Span,  tesoro.  — 
L.  thesaurumy  acc.  of  thesaurus y  a  treasure. 
—  Gk.  OrjaavpoSy  a  treasure,  store,  hoard.  — 
Gk.  base  6-q-y  e-qa-y  as  in  ri-eq-ixiy  I  place, 
store  up,  fut.  Oija-oj ;  (the  suffixes  are  not 
clear).  Der.  treasur-y,  short  for  treasure-ry, 
O.  F.  tresorerie. 

Then,  Thence  ;  see  That. 

Theocracy ;  see  Aristocracy. 

Theodolite,  an  instrument  used  in  sur¬ 
veying.  (Gk.)  A  coined  word,  of  Gk. 
origin.  Perhaps  from  Gk.  Oew-p-ai  =  Oedofxaiy 
I  see ;  65o-s,  a  way ;  \ltus,  smooth,  even, 
plain.  It  would  thus  mean  an  instrument 
*  for  seeing  a  direct  course.’  ^  Doubtful. 

Theogony,  Theology ;  see  Theism. 

Theorem,  Theory  ;  see  Theatre. 

Therapeutic,  pertaining  to  the  healing 
art.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  therapeutique, 
healing;  Cot.  —  L.  therapeutica  {ars)y  the 
healing  art ;  fern,  of  thei'apeuticus .  —  Gk. 
eepa-rrevTiKoSy  tending.  —  Gk.  eepairevTrjSy  an 
attendant.  —  Gk.  O^paTreveiv,  to  wait  on. — 
Gk.  Oepair-y  stem  of  Oipa^y  an  assistant. 
From  V  DHAR,  to  maintain,  support ;  cf. 
Skt.  dhriy  to  maintain,  bear. 

There;  see  That. 

Thermometer,  an  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  temperature.  (Gk.)  From  Gk. 
OeppLo-s,  warm,  allied  to  Skt.  gharniay 
warm  ;  and  p-iTpoVy  a  measurer ;  see 
Metre. 

Thesaurus  ;  see  Theme. 

These ;  see  That. 

Thesis;  see  Theme. 

Theurgy ;  see  Theism. 

Thews,  pi.  sb.,  sinews,  manners.  (E.) 
Thews  in  Shak.  means  sinews  or  strength  ; 
but  M.  E.  thewes  almost  always  means  habits 
or  manners.  A.S.  '^edwaSy  pi.  of  \edwy  habit, 
custom,  demeanour  (orig.  sense  ^  strength’). 
-4“  O.  Sax.  thaUy  custom.  Cf.  Skt.  Uiy  to  be 
strong,  tuvi-  (prefix),  greatly.  (-^  TU.) 

They  ;  see  That. 

Thick.  (E.)  M.  E.  \ikke.  A.  S.  \iccey 
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thick,  -f-  O.  Sax.  thikkiy  Du.  diky  Icel. 
\ykkry  Dan.  tyky  Swed.  tjoky  tjock ;  G.  dick. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Gael,  and  Irish  Hugh,  fat, 
thick,  W.  teWy  thick,  plump. 

thicket.  (E.)  A.  S.  ]>iccety  i.  e.  a  thick 
set  of  bushes,  &c. 

Thief.  (E.)  PI.  thieves.  M.  E.  \eefy  pi. 
'^eues.  A.  S.  ^feofy  pi.  \e6fas.  +  Du.  diefy 
Icel.  ^jofry  Dan.  tyVy  Swed.  tjufy  G.  dieby 
Goth,  thiubs.  Perhaps  allied  to  Lith. 
tup'etiy  to  squat  down  (hence,  to  hide  one¬ 
self). 

theft.  (E.)  Put  for  thefth.  M.  E. 
\efte.  A.  S.  ])iefSey  \e6f^ey  theft.  —  A.  S. 
\e6fy  a  thief.  +  Icel.  O.  Fries,  thiuf- 

the. 

Thigh.  (E.)  M.  E.  \ih.  A.  S.  \e6y  \e6hy 
thigh.  4"  Hu.  dijy  Icel.  \j6y  thigh,  rump, 
O.  H.  G.  deoh.  The  orig.  sense  is  ‘  thick  or 
plump  part  ’ ;  allied  to  Lith.  tiik-tiy  to 
become  fat,  Russ.  tuch-7iitey  to  fatten. 
(Base  TUK;  V  TU.) 

Thill,  shaft  of  a  cart.  (E.)  Also  spelt 
fill ;  whence  fill-horse.  M.  E.  \ille.  A.  S. 
filhy  slip  of  wood,  thin  bo^rd,  plank,  thin 
pole.  Icel.  filjay  plank,  G.  dielCy  plank, 
board. 

Thimble;  see  Thumb. 

Thin.  (E.)  M.  E.  \mne.  A.S.  \ynne. 
-|-  Du.  duUy  Icel.  \u7inr,  Dan.  tynd  (for 
ty7i7z^)y  Swed.  tumiy  G.  diinn. W.  te7teUy 
Gael.  Irish  ta7iay  Russ,  tozikiiy  L.  tenuisy 
Gk.  ravaoSy  Skt.  ta7iu.  Lit,  ‘  stretched 
out.’^  (-/TAN.) 

Thine,  Thy  ;  see  Thou. 

Thing.  (E.)  A.  S.  \ingy  finCy  ]>mcg.  + 
Du.  G.  dhig'y  Icel.  fizigy  a  thing,  also  an 
assembling,  meeting,  council  (so  also  Dan. 
Swed.  ting).  Prob.  allied  to  Lith.  tekti 
(pres.  t.  te7ik-u)y  to  fall  to  one’s  share, 
suffice  ;  tik-ti,  to  suit,  fit,  tik-rasy  fit,  right. 
Perhaps  from  /  TAK,  to  fit,  prepare ;  if 
so,  a  thing  is  ‘  what  is  prepared  ’  or  made, 
an  object.  Der.  hus-tmgSy  q.v. 

Think.  (E.)  hi.  E.  \enkeny  to  think  ; 
orig.  distinct  from  the  impers.  vb.  \mke7iy 
to  seem,  for  which  see  methinks  (below). 
[But  confusion  between  the  two  was  easy 
and  common.  The  pt.  t.  of  hi.  E.  \e7iken 
should  have  been  thoghtey  and  of  hi.  E. 
\i7ike7t  should  have  been  thughte ;  both 
were  merged  in  the  form  thoughtCy  mod.  E. 
thought?^  —  A.  S.  \e7icany  \enceany  to  think, 
pt.  t.  \ohte.  A  weak  verb  ;  allied  to  A.  S. 
i  \a7iCy  a  thought,  also  a  thank  ;  see  thank 
j  (below).  4'  Icel.  \>ekkjay  Dan.  tcerikey  Swed. 

]  tdnkay  G.  deziken  (pt.  t.  dachte) ;  Goth, 
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tJiugkian,  i.  e.  thankiaW^  (pt.  t.  thahtd^, 
Der.  be-think^  with  prefix  be-  =  by. 

methinks.  (E.)  Lit.  ‘  it  seems  to  me ;  ’ 
here  me  is  the  dat.  case,  and  thmks  is  an 
impers.  verb,  M.  E.  \inken,  to  seem.  A.  S. 
me  '^ynce'^y  it  seems  to  me ;  from  \y7tca7ty 
to  seem.  ^  O.  Sax.  thMncia7t,  Icel.  pykkja, 
Goth.  thugkjaTi,  i.e.  thti7ikjan  *,  G.  du7ike7i, 
to  seem.  A  secondary  verb,  allied  to  A.  S. 
\ancj  a  thought ;  see  below. 

thank,  thanks.  (E.)  M.E.  \a71h,  a 
thought,  kindly  remembrance,  goodwill ; 
hence  thanks^  pi.  expressions  of  goodwill. 
A.  S.  \a7tc,  \o7tc,  sb.,  thought,  favour,  con¬ 
tent,  thank,  -f-  Du.  da7ik^  Icel.  ydkk^  Dan. 
tak,  Swed.  tack^  Goth,  thagks^  i.  e.  tha7iks^, 
remembrance,  thank.  From  a  Teut.  base 
THAK,  to  think,  suppose  ;  cf.  O.  Lat. 
to7tgeref  to  think,  to  know,  Lith.  tiketiy  to 
believe.  (Root  TAG,  prob.  allied  to  ^ 
TAK.)  Der.  thaTiky  verb. 

thought, sb.  (E.)  ^^XX^xthoght.  M.E. 
\oght,  A.  S.  \ohty  ge-\ohty  a  thought,  lit. 
thing  thought  of.  —  A.  S.  \ohty  pp.  of 
\e7ica7ty  to  think  ;  see  Think.  +  Icel. 

\6ttr ;  G.  gedachtj  from  gedachty  pp. 
of  deTtkeTt. 

Third  ;  see  Three. 

Thirl,  to  pierce  ;  see  Through. 

Thirst,  sb.  (E.)  Lit.  ‘  dryness.*  M.  E. 
\urst.  A.  S.  \urst,  ^tyrsty  thirst ;  whence 
\yrsta7ty  verb,  to  thirst.  +  Du.  dorsty  Icel. 
\orstiy  Dan.  tbrsty  Swed.  torsty  G.  dzirst, 
Goth,  thaurstei.  p.  The  Goth,  thaurstei 
is  from  thaurs-aTiSy  pp.  of  thairsa7i  (pt.  t. 
ihars)y  to  be  dry  ;  with  suffix  -tei.  This  is 
cognate  with  Gk.  TepcreaOaiy  to  become 
dry.  Skt.  txishy  to  thirst ;  tarsha,  thirst. 
(-V^TARS.)  Allied  to  Terrace  and  Torrid. 

Thirteen,  Thirty ;  see  Three. 

This  ;  see  That. 

Thistle.  (E.)  M.  E.  ysHl.  A.  S.  ystel. 
-4-  Du.  distely  Icel,  pistil  I,  Dan.  tidsel,  Swed. 
tistely  G.  distel.  Lit.  ‘  tearer,*  from  base 
THINS,  to  pull;  cf.  Goth.  at-thi7tsa7iy  to 
pull  towards  one,  O.  H.  G.  thiTtsaTiy  to  pull 
forcibly,  to  tear.  (Base  TANS  ;  TAN.) 

Thither ;  S0C 

Thole  (i),  Thowl,  a  peg  to  steady  an 
oar.  (E.)  M.  E.  thol.  A.  S.  \ol  (8th  cent.), 
-f-  Du.  dol  \  Icel.  \ollry  young  tree,  wooden 
peg,  thole  ;  Dan.  tol ;  Swed.  tally  pine-tree  ; 
Norw.  tally  tolly  fir-tree,  tolly  a  thole.  Orig. 
sense  ‘tree’  or  ‘young  tree  ;  ’  hence  a  bit  of 
fir-wood  for  a  peg.  ^  Not  allied  to  thill. 

Thole  (2),  to  endure.  M.  E.  \olie7t. 
A.  S.  \0lia7if  to  suffer,  endure.  +  Icel.  \olay 
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Dan.  taaUy  Swed.  talay  O.  H.  G.  doleTi 
(whence  G.gedtcldy  patience),  Goth.  thulaTt. 
+  L.  tolleroy  tolerare.  (V  TAL.) 

Thong ;  see  Twinge. 

Thorax.  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  thorax.  -  Gk. 
Oojpa^y  a  breast-plate  ;  also  the  breast,  chest. 
Lit.  ‘  defender  ;  *  cf.  Skt.  dhdrakay  a  trunk 
to  protect  clothes,  from  dhii,  to  keep.  {aJ 
DHAR.) 

Thorn.  (E.)  A.  S.  \or7t.  -f  Du.  dOOVTty 
Icel.  \or7ty  Dan.  tibr7ty  Swed.  torTtOy  G. 
dorTty  Goth.  thaur77us.  +  Russ.  Ur7t\  the 
black-thorn ;  Polish  tartly  a  thorn.  Lit. 

‘  piercer.  *  ( V  T  AR.) 

Thorough  ;  see  Through. 

Thorp,  Thorpe,  a  village.  (E.)  A.  S. 
\orpy  a  village. -p Du.  dorpy  Icel.  \orpy  Dan. 
Swed.  torpy  G.  dorfy  Goth,  \aurpy  a  field. 
Cf.  Lith.  trobay  a  building,  house,  Irish 
treabhy  village,  W.  trefy  hamlet.  Perhaps 
orig.  ‘  a  farm ;  ’  cf.  Gael,  treabhy  to  till. 
Those ;  see  That. 

Thou.  (E.)  A.S.  ^Uy  thou,  -p  Teel.  \tiy 
Goth,  thuy  Dan.  Swed.  G.  dii.  +  Irish  and 
Gael.  tMy  W.  ti ;  L.  tiiy  Russ,  tui ;  Gk.  avy 
TVy  Pers.  tUy  Skt.  tvam.  (Base  TU.) 

thee.  (E.)  A.  S.  >5/,  dat.  and  acc.  of 
^Uy  thou. 

thine,  thy.  (E.)  M.  E.  thirty  shortened 
to  thy  before  a  following  consonant.  A.  S. 
0m,  thy,  possessive  pronoun,  declined  as 
an  adj.  —  A.S.  0m,  gen.  case  of  0^/,  thou. 
4*  Icel.  \i7i7iy  Dan.  Swed.  dhiy  G.  deuty 
Goth,  thems.  Der.  thyself  thine  self). 
Though ;  see  That. 

Thought ;  see  Think. 

Thousand.  (E.)  W.Yj.\ousa7td.  A.S. 
]>usend.  4-  Du.  duizendy  Icel.  \tisiind,  D/J- 
hu7idy  \ushtmdra^ ;  Dan.  tusindy  Swed. 
tusetiy  G.  tause7idy  Goth,  thustindi.  Cf.  also 
Lith.  tiikstantisy  Russ,  tuisiacha,  a  thousand. 
^  Not  yet  explained  ;  in  Icel.  \us-hu7idy  the 
syllable  hund  —  A.  S.  hutidy  a  hundred. 
Thowl;  see  Thole  (1). 

Thrall,  a  slave.  (Scand.)  O.  Northumb. 
0r<^/,  borrowed  from  Norse.  —  Icel.  \r(Blly 
a  thrall,  serf ;  Dan.  treely  Swed.  trdl.  Cog¬ 
nate  with  O.  H.  G.  drigily  a  thrall,  serf; 
lit.  '  a  runner,’  i.  e.  one  who  runs  on  mes¬ 
sages.  From  base  of  Goth,  thragjatty  A.  S. 
\r<2gia7iy  to  run  ;  cognate  with  Gk.  rpex^iVy 
to  run.  (y'TARGH,  to  run.)  ^  The 
‘  etymology’  from  thrill h  impossible.  Der. 
thral-dofriy  Icel.  ]>rcBld6?7ir. 

Thrash,  Thresh.  (E.)  Thresh  is 
older ;  M.  E.  \resheny  for  \ersheti.  —  A.  S, 
\ersca7iy  to  thrash  (strong  verb).  4"  Du, 


5o6  thrasonical. 

dorschen^  Icel.  \reskja,  Dan.  tcErske^  Swed. 
troska,  G.  dreschen,  Goth,  tliriskan  (pt.  t. 
thrask).  Grig,  to  rattle,  make  a  din  or 
rattling  noise  ;  cf.  Russ,  tresk-ate,  to  crackle, 
burst,  tresk\  a  crash,  O.  Slav,  troska,  stroke 
of  lightning.  Prob.  first  used  of  thunder, 
then  of  the  noise  of  the  flail. 

threshold,  a  piece  of  wood  or  stone 
under  an  entrance-door.  (E.)  Thresh-old 
=  thresh-wold,  lit.  the  piece  of  wood 
threshed  or  beaten  by  the  tread  of  the  foot. 
M.  E.  \reshwold.  A.  S.  ])erscwald,  late 
])ersco/d.  -  A.  S.  Ipersc-afz,  to  thresh  ;  wald, 
weald,  wood,  a  piece  of  wood;  see  "Wold, 
-f- \z€i.\reskj older, threshold ;  from \reskj-a, 
to  thresh,  vdllr,  wood. 

Thrasonical,  vain-glorious.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
Coined  from  Thrasoni-,  crude  form  of 
Thraso,  the  name  of  a  bragging  soldier  in 
Terence’s  Eunuchus.  Evidently  from  Gk. 
6pa(T-vs,  bold,  spirited;  allied  to  Dare  (i). 
(-/  DHARS.) 

Thrave,  a  number  of  sheaves  of  wheat. 
(Scand.)  M.  E.  praue,  \reiie  {thrave^ 
throve').  —  Icel.  \refi,  a  thrave ;  Dan.  trave, 
a  score  of  sheaves  ;  Swed.  trafve,  a  pile  of 
wood.  Orig.  ‘a  handful*  or  ‘  armful.’ - 
Icel.  \rifa,  to  seize,  grasp  (pt.  t.  \reif). 
See  Thrive. 

Thread ;  see  Throw. 

Threat,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  \ret.  A.  S.  \redt, 
a  crowd,  crush  of  people,  also  great  pres¬ 
sure,  calamity,  trouble,  threat.  —  A.  S.  \redt, 
pt.  t.  of  \re6tan,  to  afflict,  vex,  urge.  + 
Goth,  us-thriutan,  to  vex  greatly,  G.  ver- 
driesseit,  to  vex.  +  Russ,  trudite,  to  make 
one  work,  urge,  vex ;  L.  triidere,  to  push, 
crowd,  urge.  (Base  TRUD,  TRU  ;  ^ 
TAR.)  Der.  threat-eii^  verb. 

Three.  (E.)  M.  E.  \re.  A.  S.  \re6, 
\ri6,  \ry,  \ri,  three,  -f  Du.  drie,  Icel.  \rir, 
Dan.  tre,  Swed.  tre,  Goth,  threis,  G.  drei. 
+  Irish,  Gael,  and  W.  tri,  Russ,  tri,  L. 
tres  (neut.  tri-a),  Gk.  rpeis  (neut.  rpi-a), 
Lith.  trys,  Skt.  tri.  (Base  TRI.)  Perhaps 
‘  going  beyond,’  or  "  complete ;  ’  cf.  Skt. 
til,  to  go  beyond,  complete. 

riding,  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
county  of  York.  (Scand.)  V\xtiox  t hr idhtg 
{^North  -  riding  =  North  -  thriding).  —  Icel. 
\ridjimgr^  the  third  part  of  a  thing,  third 
part  of  a  shire.  —  Icel.  \rN>i,  third.  —  Icel. 
\rir,  three.  So  also  Norweg.  tridjung,  a 
third  part. 

third.  (E.)  Put  for  thrid.  M.  E. 
ypridde,  \ride.  A.  S.  \ridda,  third.  —  A.  S. 
'^reo,  three.  +  Du.  derde,  Icel.  Dan. 
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tredie,  Svjtd-.tredje,  G.  dritte,  Goth,  thridja, 
W.  tryde,  Russ,  tretii,  L.  tertius,  Gk.  rpi- 
Tos,  Skt.  txitija. 

thirteen.  (E.)  M.  E.  prettene.  A.  S. 
preotyjie.  —  A.  S.  preo,  three  ;  tyn,  ten ;  with 
pi.  suffix  -e.  +  Du.  dertien,  Icel.  prettdn, 
Dan.  tretteii,  Swed.  tretton,  G.  dreizeh^t. 

thirty.  (E.)  yi.Y^.pritti.  K.'^i.pritigy 
prittig.  —  A.  S.  pri,  preo,  three  ;  -tig,  suffix 
denoting  ‘  ten  ;  ’  see  Ten.  +  Du.  dertig, 
Icel.  prjdtiM,  Dan.  tredive,  Swed.  trettio, 
G.  dreizig, 

thrice.  (E.)  For  thris,  contr.  form  of 
M.  E.  pries,  pryes  (dissyllabic),  where  the 
suffix  -s  is  adverbial  (orig.  mark  of  gen. 
case).  Earlier  form  prie,  —  A.  S.  priwa, 
thrice.  —  A.  S.  pri,  three. 

Threnody,  a  lament.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Qprr\v* 
cpbia,  a  lamenting.  —  Gk.  Oprjv-os,  a  wailing, 
from  6pi-opLai,  I  cry  aloud;  dbrj,  ode;  see 
Ode. 

Thresh ;  see  Thrash. 

Threshold ;  see  Thrash. 

Thrice ;  see  Three. 

Thrid,  a  thread ;  see  Throw*. 

Thrift ;  see  Thrive. 

Thrill  ;  see  Through. 

Thrive.  (Scand.)  hl.E.  priuen  {thriven), 
pt.  t.  praf,  prof,  pp.  priuen,  —  Icel.  prifa 
(pt.  t.  preif  pp.  prifnn),  to  clutch,  grasp, 
grip,  seize ;  hence  prifask  (with  suffixed  -sk  — 
-sik,  self),  lit.  to  seize  for  oneself,  to  thrive. 
4*  Dan.  trives,  Swed.  trifvas,  reflex,  verb, 
to  thrive. 

thrift,  frugality.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  prift. 
—  Icel.  prift,  thrift;  also  prif,  the  same.— 
Icel.  prif-inn,  pp.  of  prifa  (above).  Cf. 
Norw.  trivelse,  prosperity. 

Throat,  the  gullet.  (E.)  M.  E.  prote. 
A.  S.  prote,  prota,  protu,  throat,  -f-  O.  H.  G. 
drozzd,  whence  G.  drossel,  throat,  throttle. 
Initial  s  seems  to  be  lost;  cf.  Du.  strot, 
O.  Du.  stroot,  stroote,  the  throat,  gullet ; 
Ital.  strozza,  the  gullet  (a  word  of  Teut. 
origin).  We  also  find  Swed.  strupe,  Dan. 
strube,  the  throat. 

throttle,  the  wind-pipe.  (E.)  Dimin. 
of  throat,  Der.  throttle,  verb,  to  press  on 
the  wind-pipe.  See  Thropple. 

Throb,  to  beat  forcibly,  as  the  heart. 
(E.)  Isl.Ya.probben,  to  throb.  Allied  to 
Russ,  trepete,  palpitation,  throbbing ;  L. 
trepidus,  trembling.  See  Trepidation. 
Throe,  a  pang.  (E.)  M.  E.  prowe.  A.  S. 
pred,  short  for  predw,  a  rebuke,  affliction, 
threat,  evil,  pain.  —  A.  S.  predw,  pt.  t.  of 
preowan,  to  afflict  severely  ^from  the  pp. 


THRONE. 
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\rowen  of  which  verb  are  \rowian,  to  suffer, 
^roivung^  martyrdom).  +  Icel.  a  throe  ; 
M.  H.  G.  dro,  drowe^  a  threat  (whence  G. 
drohen,  to  threaten).  Cf.  Russ,  trytite^  to 
I  nip,  pinch,  gall.  (>^TRU,  from  -y/TAR.) 

I  Throne.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  Formerly 

(Wyclif).  —  O.  F.  tro7ie  (F.  trone).  —  L. 
thronum^  acc.  of  thro7ius.  —  Gk.  Opovos,  a 
seat ;  lit.  a  support,  (-y^  DHAR.) 

dethrone.  (F.  —  L.  aTtd  Gk.)  O.  F. 
desthro7ier,  'to  unthrone;’  Cot.  —  O.  F. 
des-  =  L.  dis-,  apart  ;  L,  throTius  =  Gk. 
Bpovos  (above). 

Throng,  a  great  crowd  of  people.  (L.) 
M.  E.  ]>ro72g.  A.  S.  ge-]>ra7tgj  a  throng.— 
A.  S.  \ra7ig,  pt.  t.  of  \ringa7t^  to  crowd, 
press.  +  Du.  drang^  Icel.  \rmg^  G.  draTtg, 
a  throng.  Allied  to  Lith.  tre7tk-tii  to 
jolt,  push.  (Aryan  base  TRANK;  from 
v;  PARK.)  Der.  throTig,  verb. 

Thropple,  Thrapple,  wind-pipe.  (E.) 
Thropple  is  a  parallel  form  to  throttle,  with 
the  same  sense;  cf.  Swed.  strupe,  Dan. 
strube,  the  throat,  Icel.  strjilpi,  the  spurting 
or  bleeding  trunk,  when  the  head  is  cut  off. 
See  Throttle. 

Throstle,  the  song-thrush.  (E.)  M.E. 
\rosteL  A.S.  \rostle,  a  throstle. -f-M.  H.  G. 
trostel,  of  which  a  varying  form  is  troschel 
(G.  drossel).  Throstle  is  a  variant  of 
throshel  (M.  E.  thrusshil,  Prompt.  Parv.), 
dimin.  of  Thrush  (i). 

Throttle ;  see  Throat. 

Through,  prep.  (E.)  M.  E.  ]>urh.  A.  S. 
\urh,  O.  Northumb.  \erh.  +  Du.  door,  G. 
durch,  O.H.G.  durh,  Goth,  thairh,  through, 
p.  The  Goth,  thairh,  through,  is  allied  to 
thairko,  a  hole ;  from  ^  TAR,  to  bore. 
Cf.  Irish  tar,  beyond,  through,  tri,  through ; 
L.  tr-a7is,  across ;  Skt.  tiras,  through,  from 
/]•/,  to  pass  over.  Der.  through-out,  cognate 
with  G.  durchaus,  the  same. 

drill  (i),  to  pierce,  to  train  soldiers. 
(Du.)  Borrowed  from  Du.  drillen,  to  drill, 
to  bore,  to  turn  round,  shake,  brandish, 
drill  soldiers,  form  to  arms.  Cognate  with 
E.  thrill,  to  pierce ;  see  thrill  (below). 

thorough.  (E.)  Merely  a  later  form 
of  the  prep,  through,  spelt  '^oru  in  Havelok, 
and  ])uruh  in  the  Ancren  Riwle.  It  became 
an  adverb,  whence  thoroughly ,  adv.,with  add¬ 
ed  suffix.  And  hence,  finally,  thorough,  adj. 

thrill,  thirl,  to  pierce.  (E.)  The  old 
sense  of  thrill  was  to  pierce ;  also  spelt 
thirl,  which  is  an  older  spelling.  M.  E. 
\irlen,  \rillen.  A.  S.  \yrlia7t,  to  pierce ; 
shorter  form  of  \yrelia7t,  the  same ;  lit.  ‘  to 


make  a  hole.*  — A.S.  \yrel,  a  hole;  orig. 
an  adj.  with  the  sense  'pierced,’  and  put 
for  \yrh-el'^,  as  shewn  by  the  cognate 
M.  H.  G.  durchel,  pierced.  Derived  from 
A.  S.  \urh,  through  (with  change  of  u  to 
y),  just  as  M.  H.  G.  durchel  is  from  G. 
durch,  through.  See  Through. 

trill  (2),  to  turn  round  and  round. 
(Scand.)  Perhaps  obsolete.  M.  E.  trille7i, 
Chaucer,  C.  T.  10630.  — Swed.  trilla,  Dan. 
trille,  to  roll,  turn  round ;  the  same  as 
Du.  drille7i\  see  drill  (1)  above. 

trill  (3),  to  trickle,  roll.  (Scand.)  Merely 
a  particular  use  of  the  word  above.  Per¬ 
haps  confused  with  trickle. 

Throw,  to  cast,  hurl.  (E.)  M.E.  \rowen, 
pt.  t.  \rew,  pp.  \rowe7t.  A.  S.  \rdwa7t,  to 
twist,  hurl,  whirl ;  pt.  t.  ^reow,  pp.  \rdwe7i. 
[The  orig.  sense,  to  twist,  is  preserved  in 
threadl]  Allied  to  Du.  draaijcTz,  to  twist, 
whirl ;  G.  drehen,  to  turn ;  L.  torquere,  to 
twist ;  cf.  Skt.  tarku,  a  spindle.  (>y^TARK.) 

thread.  (E.)  M.E.  \reed,  \red.  A.S. 
\rded,  thread;  lit.  'that  which  is  twisted.’ 
—  A.  S.  ]>rdwa7t,  to  twist  (with  the  usual 
change  from  d  to  ce,  and  loss  of  w).-f*Du. 
drac^,  Icel.  \rd:'^r,  Dan.  traad,  Swed.  trad, 
thread;  G.  draht,  drath,  wire. 

thrid,  a  thread.  (E.)  Another  spelling 
of  threcid  (Dry den.  Hind  and  Panther,  iii. 

378). 

Thrum  (i),  the  tufted  end  of  a  weaver’s 
thread.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  \ru7ii.  —  Icel. 
\rdinr  (gen.  \ramar),  the  edge,  verge, 
brim  of  a  thing  (hence  the  edge  of  a  web)  ; 
Norw.  trdm,  tra77i,  trtwUn,  edge,  brim ; 
Swed.  dial,  trtwwi,  trdfn,  a  stump,  the  end 
of  a  log.  -}■  U.  Du.  drom,  thread  on  a 
weaver’s  shuttle;  G.  t7'U7}i77i,  end,  thrum, 
stump  of  a  tree.  +  Gk.  Tkppa,  end ;  L. 
ter77ii7ius\  see  Term. 

Thrum  (2),  to  play  noisily.  (Scand.) 
Icel.  \ru77ia,  to  rattle,  thunder  ;  Swed. 
tru7n7?ta,  to  beat,  drum ;  cf.  Dan.  troifwie, 
a  drum.  See  Drum. 

Thrush  (i),  a  bird.  (E.)  M.  E.  \rusch. 
A.  S.  \rysce,  a  thrush.  O.  PI.  G.  drosca,  a 
thrush ;  whence  G.  drossel.  p.  We  also 
find  Icel.  prdstr,  Swed.  trast,  A.  S.  prost-le, 
a  thrush ;  allied  to  L.  turdus,  turda,  a 
thrush,  Lith.  strazdas,  strazda,  a  thrush. 
Cf.  L.  sttir-nus,  a  starling. 

Thrush  (2),  a  disease  marked  by  small 
ulcerations  in  the  mouth.  (Scand.)  In 
Phillips  (1706).  Orig.  'a  dryness;’  or  lit. 
'dryishness.*  Formed  by  adding  Icel.  suffix 
-sk  (  =  -A/4  or  -ish7iess)  to  Icel.  purr^  dry, 
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as  proved  by  Dan.  troske,  Swed.  tor  sky  Swed. 
dial,  trosk,  the  thrush ; .  forms  which  are  to  be 
compared  with  Dan .  torkCy  Swed.  tm'kay  Icel. 
\iirkay  drought,  and  with  M.  E.  thursty 
thirst.  A  parallel  form  to  Thirst,  q.  v. 

Thrust,  vb.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  \rusten, 
\risten.  —  Icel.  ^rysta,  to  thrust,  press,  com¬ 
pel.  Allied  to  Threaten,  and  to  L.  tru- 
dere,  to  thrust. 

Thud,  a  dull  sound  of  a  blow.  (E.) 
Used  by  G.  Douglas  and  Bums.  A.  S. 
\6deny  a  whirlwind.  From  the  same  root 
(STU)  as  thump,  type,  and  L.  timdere. 

Thug,  an  assassin.  (Hindustani.)  Hind. 
thag,  thug  (with  cerebral  th'),  a  cheat,  knave, 
a  robber  who  strangles  travellers  ;  Marathi 
thak,  thag,  a  thug  (H.  H.  Wilson). 

Thumb.  (E.)  M.  E.  \0771be  ;  with  ex¬ 
crescent  b.  A.  S.  \u77ia  or  \u771ay  the 
thumb.  +  Uu-  duwiy  Swed.  tu77i77ie,  G. 
dau77ie7i.  Lit.  *  the  thick  finger;’  from 
V  TU,  to  grow  large.  See  Tumid. 

thimble.  (E.)  M.E.  formed 

(with  excrescent  b)  from  A.  S.  \y771el,  a 
thumb-stall.  -  A.  S.  \1i771ay  thumb  (with 
the  usual  change  from  u  to  y). 
Thummim,  perfection.  (Heb.)  U7'i77i 
a7id  thu77t77ii77i  =  light  and  perfection  ; 
though  the  forms  are,  strictly,  plural.— 
Heb.  tu7ii77ii77iy  pi.  of  torn,  perfection, 
truth.  —  Heb.  root  td77ia77i,  to  be  perfect. 

Thump,  vb.  (E.)  Allied  to  Icel.  dumpa, 
to  thump,  Swed.  dial.  do77ipay  to  thump, 
dumpa,  to  make  a  noise.  Cf.  ty77ipa7tu77i. 

Thunder,  sb.  (E.)  For  thtmer',  the  d 
is  excrescent.  M.E.  \o7ier,  A.S.  \u7ior* 
—  A.  S.  \imia7t,  to  rattle,  thunder;  cf.  g^- 
\un,  a  loud  noise.+Uu.  do7ider',  Icel.  \6rr 
(for  \onr'),  Thor,  god  of  thunder  ;  G. 
do7t7ier,  +L-  to7iare,  to  thunder,  Skt.  ta7i, 
to  sound,  p.  We  further  find  A.  S.  t07tia7i, 
to  thunder,  which  points  to  loss  of  initial 
.y,  appearing  in  Skt.  stan,  to  sound,  thunder, 
sigh,  sta7iita,  thunder,  and  in  E.  sUm. 
(VSTAN.) 

thursday.  (E. ;  coTtfused  with  Scand.) 
Thur  is  a  corruption  of  M.  E.  thu7ier , 
thunder,  by  confusion  with  Thor,  which 
had  the  same  sense.  M.  E.  \urs-day,  pors- 
day.  A.S.  pUTzrcs  dceg,  Thursday.  -A.S. 
punrcSy  gen,  of  punor,  thunder ;  dcBg,  day. 


Confused  with  Icel.  porsdagr,  Thuisday ; 
from  pors,  gen.  of  porr,  Thor,  and  dagr,  a 
day.  So  also  Du.  Donderdag,  Swed.  Dan. 
Torsdag,  G.  Do7i7ierstag.  ^  , 

Thurible,  a  censer.  (L.  —  Gk.)  English 
from  L.  thuribulurn,  turibulu77i,  a  vessel 
for  holding  incense.  —  L.  thuri-,  turi-,  crude 
form  of  thus,  tus,  frankincense ;  with  suffix 
-bulum  (as  in  ftmdi-bulum,  from  fu7tdere). 
L.  thus  is  borrowed  from  Gk.  Qvos,  incense. 
—  Gk.  Ov-iLV,  to  burn  a  sacrifice.  Allied 
to  Fume.  (-/  DHU.)  See  Thyme. 
Thursday ;  see  Thunder. 

Thus ;  see  That. 

Thwack,  Whack,  to  beat.  (E.)  A 
variant  of  M.  E.  pakke7i,  to  stroke,  from 
A.  S.  paccian,  to  stroke  (a  horse).  Jocularly 
used.  4- Icel.  pjbkka,  to  thwack,  thump. 

Thwart,  transversely, transverse.  (Scand.) 
Properly  an  adv. ;  afterwards  an  adj. ;  lastly, 
a  verb.  M.  E.  thwert,  thwart,  across.  — 
Icel.  pvert,  neut.  of  pverr,  adj.,  perverse, 
adverse.  Used  adverbially  in  phrases  such 
as  tun  pvert,  across,  athwart,  taka  pvert, 
to  take  athwart,  to  deny  flatly,  p.  The 
Icel.  pverr,  adj.,  is  cognate  with  A.  S. 
pweorh,  perverse,  transverse,  Dan.  tvcor, 
transverse  {yihevieetvcert,  adv.,  across), Swed. 
tv'dr,  across  (whence  tvdrt,  adv.,  rudely), 
Du.  dwars,  Goth,  thwaii'hs,  cross,  G.  zwerch, 
adv.,  across,  awry.  Allied  to  Twirl. 

Thwite,  to  cut.  (E.)  Obsolete.  A.  S. 
pwitan,  pt.  t.  pwdt,  pp.  pwiten,  to  cut. 

whittle  (i),  to  pare  or  cut  with  a  knife. 
From  the  obsolete  sb.  whittle,  a  knife,  the 
same  as  M.  E.  pzvitel,  a  knife,  lit.  ^  a  cutter.’ 
—  A.  S.  pwitati,  to  cut  (above). 

whittle  (2),  to  sharpen.  (E.)  Used  as 
a  slang  term  ;  ‘well  whittled"*  =  thoroughly 
drunk.  Lit.  sharpened  like  a  zvhittle  or 
knife  ;  see  Whittle  (i)  above.  Doubtless 
confused  with  whet,  to  sharpen,  which  is 
quite  a  different  word. 

Thy  see  Thou. 

Thyme,  a  plant.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  The 
th  is  pronounced  as  t,  because  borrowed 
from  French.  M.  E.  ty77ie.'-‘F.  thy7n,  ‘the 
herb  time;’  Cot.  —  L.  thy77iu77i,  acc.  of 
thy77ius.  —  Gk.  Ovixos,  6vfj.ov,  thyme,  from 
its  sweet  smell.  —  Gk.  6vos,  incense ;  see 
Thurible,  (y'  DHU.) 


TI-TY. 


Tiara,  a  wreathed  ornament  for  the  head. 
(L.  —  Gk.  —  Pers.)  L.  tiara.  —  Gk.  ndpa, 
Tiapas,  a  Persian  head-dress.  Doubtless  of 
Fers.  origin.  Cf.  Pers.  tdj,  a  diadem ; 


tdjwar,  wearing  a  crown. 

Tibi^,  the  large  bone  of  the  leg.  (L.) 
L.  tibia,  shin-bone. 

Tic,  a  twitching  of  the  muscles.  ."F.  — 


TICK. 


TIGHT. 


Teut.)  F.  tic^  a  twitching  ;  tic  dolotireux^ 
painful  twitching,  a  nervous  disease.  For¬ 
merly  F.  ticq,  tiquet,  a  disease  suddenly 
seizing  a  horse  (Cot.).  Cf.  Ital.  ticchio,  a 
vicious  habit,  caprice.  Most  likely  allied 
to  G.  zucken,  to  twitch,  shrug.  Low  G. 
tukkeit,  to  twitch  ;  with  which  cf.  G.  zug^  a 
draught,  Ziehen^  to  draw  (Scheler).  See 
Tick  (4). 

Tick  (i),  a  small  insect  infesting  dogs, 
‘  sheep,  &c.  (E.)  M.  E.  tyke,  teke ;  not  in 
A.  S.  [The  F.  tique  is  borrowed  from 
Teutonic.]  +  0.  Du.  teke,  Low  G.teke,  take, 
G.  zdcke,  zecke  (whence  Ital.  zecca).  Orig. 
sense  ‘  biter  ’  or  ‘  stinger  ;  ’  from  ^  STAG, 
to  pierce,  sting,  whence  also  Goth,  tekan, 
to  touch,  Icel.  taka,  to  take ;  see  Take. 

Tick  (2),  cover  of  a  feather-bed.  (L. — 
Gk.)  M.E.  teke,  14th  cent.  Englished 
from  L.  teca,  theca,  a  case  (whence  F»taie). 
—  Gk.  OrjKT},  a  case  to  put  a  thing  in.  —  Gk. 
67]-,  base  of  TiOrjfxi,  I  put,  put  away. 

Tick  (3),  to  beat  as  a  watch.  (E.)  An 
imitative  word,  like  click  ;  perhaps  sug¬ 
gested  by  Tick  (4).  Cf.  G.  ticktak, 
pit-a-pat. 

Tick  (4),  to  touch  lightly.  (E.)  M.  E. 
teck,  a  light  touch  ;  whence  the  game  called 
tick  or  tig,  in  which  children  try  to  touch 
each  other.  Not  in  A.  S.  +Du.  tik,  a  touch, 
pat,  tick,  tikken,  to  tick,  pat ;  Low  G. 
tikk,  a  light  touch.  A  weakened  form  of 
the  base  TAK,  to  touch  ;  see  Take. 

tickle.  (E.)  M.  E.  tikelen  ;  frequenta¬ 
tive  form  from  the  base  tik~,  to  touch 
lightly ;  see  Tick  (4).  It  means  ‘  to  keep 
on  touching  lightly.’  Hence  also  M.  E. 
tikel,  unstable,  ticklish,  easily  moved  by  a 
touch  ;  mod.  E.  ticklish,  unstable. 

Tick  (5),  credit,  Ticket ;  see  Stick  (i). 

Tickle ;  see  Tick  (4). 

Tide.  (E.)  M.  E.  tide.  A.  S.  tid,  time, 
hour,  season.  Du.  tijd,  Icel.  ti^,  Dan. 
Swed.  tid,  G.  zeit.  Lit.  an  allotted  time, 
appointed  season ;  cf.  Skt.  day,  to  allot, 
Gk.  daioftai,  I  assign.  (V  E)A.)  Allied 
to  Time.  !Der.  tide-waiter,  an  officer  who 
waits  for  arrival  of  vessels  with  the  tide,  to 
secure  payment  of  duties. 

tidings.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  tidinde,  later 
tidinge,  afterwards  tidings.  H'Qindi. 

neut.  pi.  tidings,  news ;  orig.  ‘  things  that 
happen.’  From  a  pres.  pt.  ti^andi^  of  a  verb 
tita  *,  to  happen,  only  found  in  the  cognate 
A.  S.  tidan,  to  happen.  —  Icel.  tt^,  sb.  time ; 
just  as  A.  S.  tidan  is  from  tid,  time.-f-Dan. 
tidendCf  tidings,  Du.  tijding,  G.  zeitung. 
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tidy,  seasonable,  neat.  (E.)  M.  E.  tidy, 
seasonable,  from  M.  E.  tid  or  tide,  time ; 
see  Tide.4*E)u.  tijdig,  Dan.  Swed.  tidig, 
G.  zeitig,  timely. 

Tie  ;  see  Tovtr  (i). 

Tier,  a  rank,  row.  (F.  —  Teut.)  For¬ 
merly  tire,  a  better  spelling  ;  Florio  ex¬ 
plains  Icel.  tira  by  ‘  a  tyre  of  ordinance.’  — 
F.  tire,  ‘  a  draught,  pull,  .  .  also  a  tire ;  a 
stroke,  hit,  reach,  gate,  course,  or  con¬ 
tinuance  of  a  course ;  ’  Cot.  [Cf.  Span. 
tiro,  a  set  of  mules  ;  Ital.  tiro,  *  a  shoot, 
shot,  tire,  reach,  .  .  a  stones  caste,  a 
tyre  of  ordinance  ;’  Florio  (1598).]  —  F. 
tirer,  to  draw,  drag,  pull,  &c.  The 
orig.  sense  was  to  tear  or  pull  violently ; 
from  the  verb  appearing  as  Goth,  tairan, 
E.  tear',  see  Tear  (i).  ^I  find  no  evi¬ 
dence  for  connecting  it  with  O.  F.  Here,  a 
row,  rank,  though  there  may  have  been 
some  confusion  ;  the  A.  S.  tier,  occurring 
but  once,  is  an  obscure  and  doubtful  word, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  that  I  can  see. 

retire.  (F.  — Teut.)  O.  F.  retirer,  ‘to 
retire,  withdraw;’  Cot.  —  F.  re-,  back; 
tirer,  to  pull ;  see  Tier  (above). 

tirade,  a  strain  of  reproof.  (F.  —  Ital. 

—  Teut.)  F.  tirade,  lit.  ‘a  lengthening 
out.’  —  Ital.  tirata,  a  drawing,  a  pulling.  — 
Ital.  tirare,  to  pull,  draw,  pluck ;  the  same 
as  F.  tirer',  see  Tier. 

tire  (5),  a  train.  (F.  — Teut.)  Only  in 
Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  4.  35.  Coined  from  F. 
tirer,  to  draw  ;  see  above,  and  see  Tier. 

Tierce,  Terce ;  see  Tri-. 

Tiger.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.  —  Pers.)  M,  E.  tigre. 

—  F.  tigre,  —  L.  tigrem,  acc.  of  tigris,  a 
tiger.  —  Gk.  riypis.  —  Zend  (O.  Pers.)  tighri, 
an  arrow  (hence  a  tiger,  from  its  swiftness, 
also  the  river  Tigris,  from  its  swiftness)  ; 
mod.  Pers.  Hr,  an  arrow,  the  river  Tigris. 

—  Zend  tighra,  sharp ;  allied  to  Skt.  tigina, 
sharp,  from  tij,  to  be  sharp,  (y'  STAG.) 

Tight.  (Scand.)  Properly  thight ',  but, 
as  both  Dan.  and  Swed.  put  t  for  th,  it 
easily  became  tight.  Prov.  E.  thite,  tight, 
close,  compact ;  M.  E.  ti^t,  also  thyht. 

—  Icel.  \ettr,  tight,  esp.  water-tight ;  Swed. 
tat,  close,  tight,  solid,  compact ;  Dan.  tcet, 
tight,  close,  compact,  taut,  water-tight. 
M.E.  tnt  shews  the  old  guttural;  the 
Icel.  \cttr  is  for  \ehtr^,  as  shewn  by  Du. 
digt,  G.  dicht,  tight;  orig.  ‘thatched’  or 
‘  covered  in,’  hence  ‘  water-tight.’  Cognate 
with  L.  tectus,  Gk.  otIktos  (in  d-ar^KTos), 
thatched,  covered  in.  See  Thatch. 
( V  STAG.) 
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taut.  (Dan.)  Dan.  tcet,  tight,  close,  taut 
(above). 

Tike,  a  dog,  low  fellow.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
tike.  —  Icel.  tik,  Swed.  tik^  a  bitch. 

Tile  ;  see  Tegument. 

Till  (i),  to  cultivate.  (E.)  M.E.  tilien. 
A.  S.  tilian,  to  labour,  endeavour,  strive 
after,  to  till  land.  Orig.  to  aim  at  excel¬ 
lence.  —  A.S.  til,  good,  excellent,  profitable ; 
til,  sb.  goodness.  Du.  telen,  to  breed, 
cultivate,  till ;  G.  zielen,  to  aim  at,  from 
O.  H.  G.  zil,  a  mark.  Der.  til-th,  A.  S. 
til^,  a  crop,  cultivation. 

teal,  a  bird.  (E.)  M.E.  tele  (13th 
cent.)  ;  not  in  A.  S.-fDu.  teling,  a  genera¬ 
tion,  production,  also  teal  ;  from  telen, 
to  breed  (above).  The  orig.  sense  was 
merely  ‘  a  brood  ’  or  ‘  a  flock,’  and  its 
use  as  a  specific  term  was  accidental ;  we 
still  use  teal  as  a  pi.  form, 

till  (2),  to  the  time  when.  (Scand.) 
M.  E.  til',  chiefly  in  the  Northern  dialect ; 
O.  Northumb.  til.  Matt.  xxvi.  31.  —  Icel.  til, 
Dan.  til,  Swed.  till,  prep.,  to.  Orig.  a  case 
(perhaps  acc.  sing.)  of  Icel.  till,  HU,  aim, 
bent ;  hence  used  to  express  purpose  or  direc¬ 
tion  towards ;  cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  zil, 
aim,  mark  (above). 

TiU  (3),  a  drawer  for  money.  (E.)  The 
proper  sense  is  ‘  drawer,’  something  that 
can  be  pulled  out.  Diy-den  has  tiller  in 
this  sense,  tr.  of  Juvenal,  vi.  384.  From 
M.  E.  tille7i,  to  draw,  draw  out,  also  to  al¬ 
lure  ;  also  spelt  tullen,  A.  S.  tyllan,  only 
in  the  for-tyllan,  to  draw  aside,  lead 

astray. -|- Du.  tilleyi,  to  heave,  lift  up.  Low 
G.  tille^i,  to  lift,  move,  Swed.  dial,  tille, 
to  lay  hold  of. 

tiller,  the  handle  of  a  rudder.  (E.) 
Prov.  E.  tiller,  a  handle,  lit.  ‘  puller.’  From 
M.  E.  tilleji,  to  draw,  pull  (above). 

Tilt  (i),  the  covering  of  a  cart.  (E.) 
M.  E.  teld,  later  telt,  the  same.  A.  S.  teld, 
a  tent.  The  final  t  was  due  to  the  cognate 
Dan.  telt,  Swed.  tdlt,  a  tent.-pO.  Du.  telde, 
Icel.  tjald,  G.  zelt.  Perhaps  orig.  ‘  skin  ;  ’ 
cf.  Gk.  dlpos,  a  skin. 

Tilt  (2),  to  cause  to  heel  over,  to  joust 
in  a  tourney.  (E.)  Orig.  sense  ‘  to  totter  ;’ 
hence  to  cause  to  totter,  to  upset,  tilt  over, 
upset  an  enemy  in  a  tourney.  M.  E.  tilten, 
tylten,  to  totter,  be  unsteady;  answering 
to  an  A.  S.  tyltan  *  (not  found),  regularly 
formed  (by  change  from  ea  to  y)  from  A.  S. 
tealt,  adj.,  unsteady,  unstable. + Icel.  tblta, 
to  amble ;  Swed.  tulta,  to  waddle  ;  G.  zelt, 
an  ambling  pace.  Der.  tilt,  sb. 


toddle,  to  walk  unsteadily.  (E.)  The 
same  as  Lowl.  Sc.  tattle,  to  walk  with  short 
steps,  and  equivalent  to  E.  totter ;  see 
below. 

totter,  to  be  unsteady.  (E.)  Put  for 
toiler,  a  form  occurring  in  Clare’s  Village 
Minstrel;  cf.  Lowl.  Sc.  toiler,  adj.  and 
adv.,  unsteady  (not  a  verb,  as  Jamieson 
says).  Toiler,  as  a  vb.,  is  a  frequentative 
of  M.  E.  tultefi,  to  tilt,  be  unsteady  (above)  ; 
and  is  just  the  same  as  A.  S.  tealtrian,  to 
totter,  from  the  adj.  tealt,  unsteady.  + 
O.  Du.  toutere^i  {  =  tolteren'^),  to  tremble. 
Tilth;  see  Till  (i). 

Timber,  w^ood  for  building.  (E.)  A.  S. 
thnber,  material  to  build  with ;  put  for 
tinier^  (the  b  being  excrescent). -f"  Icel. 
timbr,  Dan.  tbmnier,  Swed.  ti77i77ier,  G. 
zi77t77ier.  Cf.  Goth.  ti77irja7t,  to  build. 
From  Teut.  base  TAM,  to  build. 

Timbrel,  a  kind  of  tambourine ;  see 
Type. 

Time.  (E.)  M.  E.  ti77ie.  A.  S.  ti7na. 
-f-  Icel.  ti77ii,  Dan.  ti77ie,  Swed.  ti77i77ie. 
From  the  same  root  as  Tide. 

Timid.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  thnide.  —  L.  twiidus, 
fearful.  —  L.  tmiere,  to  fear.  Allied  to  Skt. 
ta77i,  to  choke,  ta77ias,  darkness.  (V 
TAM.) 

intimidate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  Low 
L.  i7tti77iidare,  to  frighten. —  L.  in,  inten¬ 
sive  prefix ;  ti77iidus,  timid. 

timorous.  (L.)  Coined,  with  suffix 
from  L.  ti77ior,  fear. L.  thnere,  to  fear. 
Tin.  (E.)  A.  S.  thi.  Du.  tm,  Icel. 
tm,  Dan.  tin,  Swed.  te7i7t,  G.  zi7i7i.  ^ 
Distinct  from  L.  sta7inti77i. 

Tincture;  see  Tinge. 

Tind,  to  light  or  kindle.  (E.)  Also 
spelt  tme  ;  nearly  obsolete.  M.  E.  te7ide7i. 
A.  S.  te7tda7t,  to  kindle.  +  Dan.  ta:7ide, 
Swed.  tdnda,  Goth.  tandja7t.  (From  a  lost 
strong  verb  tinda^i*,  making  pt.  t.  ta7id^, 
pp.  tu7ide7t^.') 

tinder.  (E.)  M.  E.  tinder,  more  com¬ 
monly  tunder,  t07tdre.  A.  S.  ty7idre, 
anything  for  kindling  fires  from  a  spark. 
(From  pp.  ttmde7i'^  of  lost  verb  ti7ida7t'^\ 
see  above.)  +  led.  tu7idr',  cf.  tandri, 
fire;  Dan.  tmder,  Swed.  tufider,  G. 
ztmder,  tinder. 

Tine,  the  tooth  or  spike  of  a  fork  or 
harrow.  (E.)  Formerly  thid.  M.  E.  tind 
A.  S.  ihid.  -f-  Icel.  tmdr,  Swed.  tin7ie 
tooth  of  a  rake.  Prob.  allied  to  Skt.  danta, 
a  tooth,  and  to  Tooth. 

Tinge,  to  dye.  (L.)  L,  tingere,  pp 
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iindtis,  to  dye.  +  Gk.  rtyyeiv,  to  wet, 
dye ;  see  tint. 

distain.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  disteinen.  — 
O.  F.  desteindre,  to  distain,  take  away 
colour.  —  O.  F.  des-  =  L.  dis-^  away; 
tingere,  to  dye. 

stain,  vb.  (F.  — L.)  Short  for  distain 
(above).  *  I  stayne  a  thynge,  Je  destay  ns  ;  ’ 
Palsgrave.  The  orig.  sense  was  to  dim  the 
colour  of  a  thing.  Der.  stain,  sb. 

taint,  sb.  (F.  — L.)  F.  teint,  teinct,  'a 
stain  ;  ’  Cot.  —  F.  teint^  pp.  of  temdre,  to 
tinge.  —  L.  tingere,  to  dye. 

tent  (3),  a  wine.  (Span.  —  L.)  From  Span. 
vino  tinto,  a  deep-coloured  (lit.  tinted)  wine. 

—  L.  tinctus,  pp.  of  tingere,  to  dye. 
tincture.  (L.)  L.  tinctura,  a  dyeing. 

—  L.  tinctus,  pp.  of  tingere,  to  dye. 
tint,  a  tinge  of  colour.  (L.)  Formerly 

tinct,  Spenser  has  tinct  =  dyed.  *  L. 
tinctus,  pp.  of  tingere,  to  dye. 

Tingle  ;  see  Tinker. 

Tinker.  (E.)  M.  E.  tinlzere.  So  called 
because  he  makes  a  tinking  sound,  in  the 
mending  of  metal  pots,  &c.  From  M.  E. 
tinken,  to  ring  or  tinkle ;  Wyclif,  i  Cor. 
xiii.  I.  Of  imitative  origin ;  cf.  O.  Du. 
tinge-tangen,  to  tingle,  tintelen,  to  tinkle, 
L.  thi^tire,  to  tinkle,  ring,  tintinnum,  a 
tinkling. 

tingle.  (E.)  M.  E.  tinglen,  a  weakened 
form  of  tinkle^t,  to  tinkle,  which,  again,  is 
a  frequentative  form  of  M.  E.  tinken,  to 
tink  (above),  of  which  a  weaker  form  is 
ting.  ^To  ting,  tinnire;  tingil,  tinnire  ;  ’ 
Levins  (1570).  The  orig.  sense  was  to 
ring,  then  to  vibrate,  thrill,  to  feel  a  sense 
of  vibration  as  when  a  bell  is  rung. 

tinkle,  to  jingle.  (E.)  Frequentative 
form  of  M.  E.  tinken,  to  ring;  see 
Tinker. 

Tinsel;  see  Scintillation. 

Tiny,  very  small.  (E.)  Preceded,  in 
Shakespeare,  by  the  word  little ;  as,  '  a 
little  tiny  boy,’  *my  little  tiny  thief,’ 
*  little  kickshaws. ’  Also  spelt 

teeny  \  as  ^  teeity,  (i)  tiny,  (2)  fretful, 
peevish,  fractious  ;  ’  Halliwell.  From  tee^i, 
sb.,  anger,  peevishness ;  so  that  the  orig. 
sense  of  little  tiny  was  ‘  little  fractious,’ 
applied  to  a  child  or  pet,  and  the  orig. 
sinister  sense  was  lost  sight  of.  See  Teen. 
Cf.  pet,  a  dear  child,  with  pettish,  peevish. 
^  This  seems  the  simplest  solution. 

Tip  (i),  the  extreme  top;  see  Top. 

Tip  (2),  to  tilt;  see  Tap  (i). 

Tippet ;  see  Tapestry. 
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Tipple ;  see  Tap  (i). 

Tipsy  ;  see  Tap  (i). 

Tirade  ;  see  Tier. 

Tire  (i),  to  exhaust;  see  Tear  (i). 

Tire  (2),  to  deck;  see  Attire. 

Tire  (3),  a  hoop  of  iron  that  binds  the 
fellies  of  wheels.  (F.  —  Teut.  ?)  *  Tire,  the 

ornament  of  womens  heads,  the  iron  band 
of  a  cart-wheel,’  Phillips,  ed.  1706.  Prob. 
identical  with  tire,  a  woman’s  head-dress. 
Tire  meant  to  deck,  also  to  arrange. 
Palsgrave  has :  ‘  I  tyer  an  egge,  Je  ac- 
coustre ;  I  tyer  with  garmentes,’  &c.  See 
tire  (2),  s.  V.  Attire. 

Tire  (4),  to  tear  a  prey;  see  Tear  (i). 
Tire  (5),  a  train ;  see  Tier. 

Tiro,  Tyro,  a  novice.  (L.)  L.  tiro,  a 
novice,  recruit.  ^  The  usual  spelling 
withj^'  is  absurd. 

Tisie  ;  see  Phthisis. 

Tissue ;  see  Text. 

Tit,  a  small  horse  or  child.  (Scand.) 
Icel.  tittr,  a  tit,  bird ;  Norw.  tita,  a  little 
bird.  Orig.  ^  something  small ;  ’  cf.  prov. 
E.  titty,  small. 

titlark.  (Scand.  and  E.)  Lit.  ^  small 
lark ;  ’  from  tit  and  lark. 

titmouse,  a  kind  of  small  bird.  (Scand. 
and  Not  connected  with  niotise',  the 
true  pi.  should  be  titmouses,  but  titmice  is 
used,  by  confusion  with  7nice.  M.  E. 
titniose.  Compounded  of  tit,  small  (see 
Tit)  ;  and  A.  S.  mdse,  a  name  for  several 
small  birds,  e.  g.  A.  S.  frcec-mdse,  col- 
mdse,  swic-mdse,  all  names  of  birds.  4* 
Du.  7nees,  G.  ineise,  a  titmouse,  small  bird. 
The  sense  of  A.  S.  7ndse  was  also  probably 
*  small ;  ’  from  to  diminish. 

Titan,  the  sun-god.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
Titan.  —  Gk.  Hi-rdv,  the  sun-god.  +  Skt. 
tithd,  fire,  TITH,  to  burn.)  Der. 
titan-ic. 

Tit  for  tat,  blow  for  blow.  (Scand.)  A 
corruption  of  tip  for  tap,  where  tip  is  a 
slight  tap  (Bullinger,  Works,  i.  283). 
Tithe ;  see  Ten. 

Titillation,  a  tickling.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
titillation.  —  L.  acc.  titillatione7n,  a  tickling. 
—  L.  titillatus,  pp.  of  titillare,  to  tickle. 
Titlark ;  see  Tit. 

Title.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  title.  —  O.  F. 
title  (F.  litre').  — titulu7n,  acc.  of  titulus, 
a  superscription  on  a  tomb,  altar.  Cf. 
Gk.  TLyd],  honour.  Der.  titul-ar,  from  F. 
titulaire,  titular. 

tittle,  a  jolt.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  titel.— 
O.  P.  title,  a  title ;  also  litre,  tiltre,  ‘  a  tittle, 
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a  small  line  drawn  over  an  abridged  word, 
also  a  title ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  titulu7n,  acc.  of 
tiiulus,  a  title.  (3.  In  late  Latin  tituhis 
must  have  meant  a  mark  over  a  word,  as 
shewn  by  O.  F.  title  (above). 

Titmouse ;  see  Tit. 

Titter;  see  Tattle. 

Tittle  ;  see  Title. 

Tittle-tattle,  prattle;  see  Tattle. 

To.  (E.)  M.  E.  to.  A.  S.  to.  -f  Du. 
toe,  G.  zu,  Goth,  du,  Russ,  do,  to,  up  to. 
Cf.  Gk.  -5€,  towards. 

to-  (2),  prefix,  to.  (E.)  Only  in  to-day, 
to-gether,  to-morrow,  to-night,  to-ward ;  and 
in  the  obsolete  M.  E.  to-name,  nickname, 
and  a  few  other  words.  See  below. 

to-day,  this  day.  (E.)  Compounded  of 
to,  prep.,  and  day ;  to  being  formerly  used 
in  the  sense  of  ‘  for.’  Thus  A.  S.  to  dcege  = 
for  the  day,  to-day ;  dcege  being  the  dat.  of 
dceg,  day.  So  also  to-7tight,  to-morrow. 

too.  (E.)  The  same  word  as  to,  prep.  ; 
used  adverbially. 

To-  (i),  prefix,  in  twain,  asunder,  to 
pieces.  (E.)  Onlyjretained  in  the  phrase 
all  to-brake  =  broke  asunder,  Judges 

lx.  53.  The  M.  E.  phrase  al  to-brake  meant 
wholly  brake-asunder,  the  al  being  adver¬ 
bial,  and  to-brake  the  pt.  t.  of  tob7'eken, 
to  break  asunder.  But  about  a.d.  1500, 
it  was  mistakenly  written  all-to  brake,  as  if 
all-to  meant  ‘altogether,’  and  brake  was 
separate  from  to',  and  later  writers  much 
confused  the  matter,  which  is  still  often 
wrongly  explained.  The  A.  S.  to-,  prefix, 
was  very  common,  as  in  tobrecari,  to  break 
asunder,  tobldwan,  to  blow  asunder ;  cog¬ 
nate  -with  O.  Friesic  to-,  te-,  O.  H.  G.  zar-, 
G.  zer-,  signifying  ‘asunder.’  Further 
cognate  with  L.  dis-,  apart;  see  Dis-. 

To-  {2),  prefix',  see  To. 

Toad.  (E.)  M.  E.  tode.  A.  S.  tddige, 
tddie,  a  toad. 

tadpole.  (E.  and  C.)  Lit.  a  toad 
which  is  nearly  all  poll  or  head ;  from  its 
shape ;  see  Poll.  Formerly  called  a  bull¬ 
head,  which  was  also  the  name  of  a  small 
fish  with  a  large  head. 

toad-eater.  (E.)  Formerly  a  com¬ 
panion  or  assistant  to  a  mountebank,  who 
pretended  to  eat  toads,  swallow  fire,  &c. ; 
now  shortened  to  toady. 

Toast,  (i)  and  (2);  see  Torrid. 
Tobacco.  (Span.  —  Hayti.)  Span,  tabaco. 
A  word  taken  from  the  language  of  Hayti 
(Clavigero,  Hist,  of  Mexico), 

Tocsin;  see  Touch, 


Tod,  a  bush,  a  measure  of  wool,  a  fox. 
(Scand.)  Icel.  toddi,  a  tod  of  wool,  bit, 
Mece  (the  fox  being  named  tod  from  his 
bushy  tail).-f-G.  zotte,  zote,  a  tuft  of  hair, 
anything  shaggy. 

Today;  see  To. 

Toddle ;  see  Tilt  (2). 

Toddy.  (Hindustani.)  Hind,  tdti,  tdd^i, 

‘  vulgarly  toddy,  juice  or  sap  of  the  palmyra- 
tree,’  &c. ;  H.  H.  Wilson.  —  Hind,  tdx,  a 
palm-tree,  palmyra-tree.  ^  The  r  has  a 
peculiar  sound,  which  has  come  to  be  re¬ 
presented  by  d  in  English. 

Toe.  (E.)  A.  S.  td,  pi.  td7i.  A  con¬ 
tracted  form,  standing  for  tdhe  *.  +  Du. 
teen,  Icel.  td,  Dan.  taa,  Swed.  td,  G.  zehe ; 
O.  H.  G.  zehd,  a  toe,  also  a  finger.  Allied 
to  Digit. 

Toft ;  see  Tuft  (2). 

Toga ;  see  Tegument. 

Together ;  see  Gather. 

Toil  (1),  labour ;  to  labour.  (F.  — Tent.  ?) 
M.  E.  toil,  disturbance,  tumult;  toilen,  to 
pull  about  (the  sense  having  somewhat 
altered).  —  O.  F.  touiller,  to  entangle,  shuffle 
together,  mix  confusedly,  trouble,  &c. ;  see 
Cotgrave.  Prob.  from  a  frequentative  form 
of  O.  H.  G.  zticchen  (G.  zucken'),  to  twitch, 
pull  quickly ;  cf.  O.  H.  G.  zocchdn,  to  pull, 
tear,  snatch  away,  zog67i,  to  tear,  pull ;  all 
derivatives  from  O.  H.  G.  zihan  (G.  ziehe7i), 
to  pull;  see  Tow  (i).  ^  Toil  is  often 

derived  from  O.  Du.  tuylen,  to  till  or 
manure  land,  but  it  is  impossible  to  explain 
it  from  this  source ;  the  M.  E.  usage  is 
completely  at  variance  with  this  view. 

Toil  (2),  a  snare  ;  see  Text. 

Toilet,  Toilette  ;  see  Text. 

Toise;  see  Tend  (i). 

Tokay,  a  wine.  (Hungary.)  From  Tokay ^ 
a  town  in  Hungary,  E.  N.  E.  from  Pesth. 
Token.  (E.)  M.  E.  token.  A.  S.  tdcen, 
tdcn.^kL.  S.  tedh  {^tdh*),  pt.  t.  of  tihan, 
usually  teon,  to  point  out,  indicate,  hence 
to  accuse,  criminate.  +  Du.'  teeken,  Icel. 
tdkn,  teikn,  Dan.  tegn,  Swed.  teeken,  G. 
zeichen,  Goth.  taik7is.  All  from  Teut.  base 
TIH  =  v'DIK,  whence  L.  in-dic-are,  to 
point  out.  See  Diction. 

betoken.  (E.)  Formed  from  token 
with  prefix  be- =  K.  S.  be-,  bi,  by. 

teach.  (E.)  M.  E.  techen.  A.  S.  tcecan, 
to  shew  how  to  do,  shew,  pt.  t.  tdhte,  pp. 
tceht.  F ormed  (with  usual  change  from  d  to 
ce)  from  tdc-,  base  of  tdc-en,  a  token,  also 
appearing  as  tedh,  pt.  t.  of  tihan  (above). 
Tolerate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  tolerare. 


TOLL. 


TOME. 


to  put  up  with ;  allied  to  tollerCi  to  lift, 
bear,  take.+Skt.  tul,  to  lift,  Gk.  TXrj-vai, 
to  suffer,  A.  S.  ^olian^  to  endure.  (y'TAR, 
TAL.)  p.  From  L.  tlatuvi^  supine  of  tol- 
lere,  usually  written  lahim,  are  formed  nu¬ 
merous  derivatives,  such  as  ab-lat-ive,  collat- 
•ion,  di-latCj  e-late^  ob-late,  &c. ;  see  below, 
ablative ;  see  Ablative, 
collation,  a  comparison ;  formerly,  a 
conference.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  collation^  a 
conference.  —  L.  acc.  collationem,  a  bringing 
together,  a  conferring.  —  L.  supine 

in  use  with  the  verb  conferre,  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  (but  from  a  different  root).  — L.  col- 
(for  co7i-  =  cum'),  together;  latum^  supine 
of  tollere,  to  take,  bear.  See  above. 

correlate,  to  relate  or  refer  mutually. 
(L.)  Coined  from  L.  cor~  {  =  cum),  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  relate  (below). 

delay,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  delai,  dela-y. 
(The  same  as  Ital.  dilata,  delay.)  —  L. 
dilata,  fern,  of  dilatus,  deferred,  put  off. 

—  L.  di-  {  =  dis-)^  apart;  lattis,  borne,  car¬ 
ried,  pp.  of  tollere  (above). 

dilate.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  dilaier,\.Q>vf\d^Vi. 

—  L.  dilatus,  spread  abroad ;  the  same  as 
dilatus^  deferred  ;  see  delay  (above). 

elate,  lifted  up,  proud.  (L.)  L.  elatus, 
lifted  up.  —  L.  e^  out ;  latus,  pp.  of  tollere, 
to  lift. 

extol.  (L.)  L.  extollere,  to  lift  or 
raise  up.  —  L.  ex,  out,  up ;  tollere,  to  lift. 

oblate,  widened  at  the  sides.  (L.)  L. 
oblatus,  spread  out  (at  the  sides).  — L.  ob, 
towards;  latus,  borne,  carried  out,  pp.  of 
tollere,  to  bear. 

oblation,  an  offering.  (F.  — L.)  F. 
oblation,  an  offering ;  Cot.  —  L.  acc.  obla- 
tione7n,  acc.  of  oblatio,  an  offering.  —  L. 
oblatus,  used  as  pp.  of  offerre,  to  offer  (but 
from  a  different  root)  ;  see  oblate  (above). 

prelate,  a  church  dignitary.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  prelat.  —  L.  prcelatus,  set  above ;  used 
as  pp.  of  prcBperre,  to  prefer  (but  from  a 
different  root).  —  L.  prcB,  before ;  latus, 
borne,  set,  pp.  of  tollere,  to  lift,  bear. 

prolate,  extended  in  the  direction  of 
the  polar  axis.  (L.)  F.prolatus,  extended. 

—  L.  pro,  forward ;  latus,  carried,  pp.  of 
tollere,  to  lift,  bear. 

relate,  to  describe,  tell.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  re- 
later,  ‘  to  relate ;  ’  Cot.  —  Low  L.  relatare, 
to  relate.  —  L.  relatus,  used  as  pp.  of  referre, 
to  relate  (but  from  a  different  root).  —  L.  re-, 
again ;  latus,  borne,  pp.  of  tollere,  to  bear. 

superlative.  (F.-L.)  F .  stiperlatif. 
Cot.  super latiuuSf  as  a  grammatical 
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I  term.  —  L.  superlatus,  excessive,  lit.  ‘  borne 
beyond.’  —  L.  super,  beyond  ;  latus,  pp.  of 
tollere,  to  bear, 

translate-.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  tra^islater, 
Cot.  —  Low  L.  tra^islatare,  to  translate 
(i2th  cent.).  —  L.  translatus,txzxi’sdoxiod’, 
used  as  pp.  of  transferre  (but  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  root).  —  L.  trans,  across,  beyond  ; 
latus,  borne,  pp.  of  ferre,  to  bear.  See 
also  Atlas,  Legislate,  Talent. 

Toll  (i),  a  tax.  (E.)  M.  E.  tol.  A.  S. 
toll,  tribute,  -j-  Du.  tol,  Icel.  tollr,  Dan.  told 
(for  toll^),  Swed.  lull,  G.  zoll.  Prob.  allied 
to  Tale.  ^  There  is  no  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  it  due  to  Gk.  reXojviov,  a  toll-house ; 
the  word  is  prob.  truly  Teutonic,  and  if  so, 
a  cognate  Gk.  word  would  begin  with  d. 

Toll  (2),  to  pull  a  bell,  sound  as  a  bell. 
(E.)  The  old  use  was  ‘  to  toll  a  bell,’  i.  e. 
to  pull  it ;  from  M.  E.  tolleri,  to  stir,  draw, 
pull,  allied  to  tullen,  to  entice,  allure,  and 
prob.'  to  A.  S.  fortyllan,  to  allure ;  see 
Till  (3). 

Tolu,  a  kind  of  resin.  (S.  America.)  Said 
to  be  named  from  Tolu,  a  place  on  the 
N.  W.  coast  of  New  Granada,  S.  America. 

Tom,  pet  name  for  Thomas. »(L.  —  Gk.— 
Heb.)  M.  E.  Thoinme.  —  L.  Thomas.  —  Gk. 
&QjfjLds,  Thomas.  From  Heb.  thoina,  a  twin. 

tomboy,  a  rude  girl.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Fleb. ; 
a7id  O.  Low  G.)  From  Tom  and  Boy. 

tomtit,  a  small  bird.  (L.  —  Gk.  —  Pleb. ; 
and  Scand.)  From  Tom  and  Tit. 
Tomahawk,  a  light  war-hatchet.  (W. 
Indian.)  Algonkin  tomehagen,  Mohegan 
tu7nnahegan,  Delaware  ta7noihecan,  a  war- 
hatchet  (Webster). 

Tomato,  a  love-apple.  (Span.  —  Mexi¬ 
can.  ?)  Span,  (and  Port.)  tomate.  —  Mexican 
to77iatl,  a  tomato  (Littre). 

Tomb.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  to77ibe.'^F. 
tu7nba.  —  Gk.  rvix^a^,  put  for  rxjixpos,  a 
tomb.  Allied  to  Tumulus, 

Tomboy ;  see  Tom. 

Tome,  a  volume.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F. 
to77ie.  —  L.  acc.  to7nu7n.  —  Gk.  to^ios,  a  sec¬ 
tion,  a  volume.  —  Gk.  refJL-veiv,  to  cut. 
Allied  to  Tonsure.  (y'TAM  or  TAN.) 

anatomy.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  a7ia- 
to7nie.  —  L.  a7iat077iia.  —  Gk.  dvaTOixia,  the 
same  as  dvarofir},  dissection.  —  Gk.  duare/jL- 
v€Lv,  to  cut  up.  —  Gk.  dvd,  up ;  r^fxvetv, 
to  cut. 

atom.  (F.  —  L.  — Gk.)  F.  ato7ne  (Cot.) 

—  L.  ato7nus.  <^Gk.  drofios,  sb.,  an  indivisi¬ 
ble  particle  ;  allied  to  dVo/^oy,  adj.,  indivisi¬ 
ble.  —  Gk.  d-,  not ;  Tejxvuv,  to  cut,  divide. 

S 


TOMORROW. 


TOP. 
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entomology.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  eVro/xo-r, 
an  insect;  neut.  of  evTOfio-s,  cut  into,  so 
called  from  the  very  thin  middle  part  (see 
Insect).  — Gk.  Iv,  in;  to  cut. 

epitome.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  epito^ne.  —  Gk. 
kTriTOfi-f],  a  surface-incision,  also  an  abridg¬ 
ment.— Gk.  6TTL,  upon  ;  refiveLV,  to  cut.  Cf. 
liitbotomy,  Phlebotomy,  Zootomy. 
Tomorrow  ;  see  to-day,  vuider  To. 
Tomtit ;  see  Tom. 

Ton,  Tun,  a  large  barrel,  great  weight. 
(L.)  M.  E.  tonne,  a  large  barrel,  hence  a 
great  weight.  A.  S.  tunne,  a  barrel.  So 
also  Du.  ton,  Icel.  Swed.  tunna,  Dan.  tonde, 
tun,  cask ;  G.  t07i7ie,  cask,  weight ;  Gael, 
and  Irish  tunna,  W.  tynell,  tun,  barrel. 
All  from  Low  L.  tunna,  a  cask  (9th  cent.). 
Prob.  allied  to  L.  tinea,  tina,  tmu7n,  a 
wine-vessel,  cask. 

tunnel.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F.  ton^iel  (later 
tonneau),  a  tun,  great  vessel;  hence  a 
tunnel  (or  trap)  for  partridges,  which  was 
an  arched  tunnel  of  wire,  strengthened  by 
hoops  at  intervals  (whence  the  name).  It 
came  to  mean  any  kind  of  tunnel  or  shaft, 
e.  g.  the  shaft  or  pipe  of  a  chimney,  &c. 
Dimin.  from  Low  L.  Um7ia  (above). 

Tone.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  F.  ton.  -  L.  acc. 
to7iu7n.  -  Gk.  roi/os,  a  thing  stretched,  a 
string,  note,  tone.  —  Gk.  t€iv€iv,  to  stretch. 
-F  Skt.  tan,  to  stretch.  TAN.) 

attune,  to  bring  to  a  like  tune.  (L. 
and  L.  —  Gk.)  From  L,  at'  i^  —  ad),  to ; 
and  E.  tune  (below).  ^ 

diatonic,  proceeding  by  tones.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  diaroviKos,  from  diarovos  (lit.  stretched 
out),  diatonic.  —  Gk.  hiardivuv,  to  stretch 
out.  —  Gk.  hia,  out,  thoroughly;  Teiveiv, 
to  stretch. 

intone,  to  chant.  (L.  afid  Gk.)  Low 

L.  int07iare,  to  sing  according  to  tone.  —  L. 
hi,  in  ;  Gk.  rovos,  a  tone.  ^  Occasionally 
confused  with  L.  intonare,  to  thunder  forth, 
a  pure  Latin  word. 

tonic.  (Gk.)  Lit.  'giving  tone.’ -Late 
Gk.  TOviKos,  adj.,  from  rovos  (above), 
tune,  tone,  melody.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 

M.  E.  tune.  —  F.  ton,  '  a  tune,  or  sound ;  ’ 
Cot.  See  Tone. 

Tongs,  s.  pi.  (E.)  M.  E.  toiige,  taiige, 
sing.  sb. ;  the  pi.  is  due  to  the  two  arms 
of  the  instrument.  A.  S.  tange,  a  pair  of 
tongs,  pincers;  also  ta7tg.’\‘Y)u.  tang,  Icel. 
tong  (pi.  tangir),  Dan.  taiig,  Swed.  taiig, 
G.  zaiige.  Orig.  sense  ‘  a  biter  ’  or  ‘  nip¬ 
per  ;  ’  from  ^  DAK,  to  bite. 

tang  (i),  a  strong  taste.  (Du.)  O.  Du. 


tanger,  sharp,  biting  to  the  taste ;  lit. 
pinching.  -  Du.  tang,  a  pair  of  pincers 
(above). 

tang  (3),  tongue  of  a  buckle,  the  part 
of  a  knife  which  goes  into  the  haft.  (Scand.) 
Icel.  tangi,  tang  of  a  knife,  which  is  nipped 
by  the  handle  ;  allied  to  tong,  tongs  (above). 

Tongue.  (E.)  M.  E.  tuiige,  toiige.  A.  S. 
timge.  +  Icel.  Swed.  tunga,  Dan.  tunge, 
V7\x.t07ig,  G.  zunge,  Goth,  tuggo  {  =  tungo^). 
+  O.  Lat.  dingua  (L.  lingua),  Irish  teanga 
(for  denga^),  a  tongue.  Root  uncertain. 
Allied  to  Lingual. 

Tonic  ;  see  Tone. 

Tonight;  see  to-day,  unaer  ^o. 

Tonsil.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  tonsille ;  Cot.  — 
L.  tonsilla,  a  sharp  pointed  pole  for  moor¬ 
ing  boats;  pi.  tonsillce,  the  tonsils  (the 
reason  is  not  clear).  Dimin.  of  t07isa,  an  oar. 
Tonsure.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  tonsure.  —  L. 
tonsura,  a  clipping.  —  L.  tonsus,  pp.  of 
t07idere,  to  shear,  clip.  Cf.  Gk.  rivbeLV,  to 
gnaw ;  see  Tome. 

Tontine,  a  kind  of  lottery.  (F.  —  Ital.) 
F.  tontine.  Named  from  Laurence  Tonti, 
a  Neapolitan  (about  a.d.  1653). 

Too ;  see  To. 

Tool ;  see  Taw. 

Toom,  empty.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  toin, 
too77i.  —  Icel.  t677ir,  Swed.  Dan.  to7n,  empty. 

teem  (3),  to  empty.  (Scand.)  Icel. 
t(E77ia,  Dan.  td77i77ie,  Swed.  tb77i77ia,  verb ; 
from  the  adj.  above.  And  see  Tuft  (2). 
Toot  (i),  to  peep,  spy ;  see  Tout. 

Toot  (2),  to  blow  a  horn.  (O.  LowG.) 
Spelt  tute  in  Levins  (1370).  -  O.  Du.  tuyteii, 

‘  to  sound  a  cornet,’  Hexham ;  cf.  Du. 
toethoren,  a  toot-hom,  bugle. + Swed.  tjuta, 
Dan.  tude,  to  howl,  to  toot ;  Icel.  \j6ta  (pt. 
t.  \aut),  to  resound,  blow  a  horn ;  A.  S. 
\e6tan,  to  howl;  cf.  Goth,  thut-haurn, 
a  trumpet.  (^  TUD.)  Allied  to  Thud. 
Tooth.  (E.)  A.  S.  to^,  pi.  te^  and  to^as. 
(The  long  0  is  due  to  loss  of  n ;  to^  = 
tanthl)  -|-  Du.  tand,  Icel.  tbn7i,  Dan.  taiid, 
Swed.  taiid,  G.  zahn,  O.  H.  G.  zand,  Goth. 
tu7ithus.  +  L.  dens  (stem  deiit-),  Lith.  dan- 
tis,  W.  dant,  Skt.  daiita,  Gk.  lihovs  (stem 
oSoi'T-).  All  participial  forms  ;  orig.  sense 
either  ^  dividing,’  from  ^  DA,  or  ‘  eating,’ 
from  V  AD ;  according  as  6  in  Gk.  oBovt- 
is  unoriginal  or  original. 

Top  (i),  summit.  (E.)  M.E.  top.  A.  S.  top. 
-I-  Du.  top  ;  Icel.  toppr,  tuft,  top ;  Dan.  top, 
tuft,  crest,  top;  Swed.  topp,  summit ;  G.zopf, 
tuft,  top.  Allied  to  Tap  (of  a  cask).  Der. 
topp-le,  to  be  top-heavy,  tumble  over. 


TORTURE. 


TOPAZ. 

tip  (i).  (E.)  A  weakened  form  of  top. 
M.  E.  tip.  +  Du.  Swed.  Dan.  tip^  Low  G. 
tip ;  cf.  G.  zipfel,  a  small  tip.  Der.  tip, 
verb,  chiefly  in  pp.  tipped^  i.  e.  furnished 
with  a  silver  top  or  iron  spike ;  whence 
tipped-staff,  later  tipstaff,  an  officer  with  a 
tipped  staff. 

top  (2),  a  child’s  toy.  (E.)  M.  E.  top\ 
so  called  because  sharpened  to  a  tip  or 
top,  on  which  it  is  spun.  Cf.  O.  Du.  top, 
(j)  summit,  (2)  child’s  top. 

topsyturvy.  (E.)  Y oxmexAy  top-tM7'vy , 
topsydturvy,  topsy-tervy  (1528).  Certainly 
for  top-side-turvy ,  where  top-side  =  upper 
side.  Moreover,  ttirvy  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  simple  adjective  of  turfi]i2in  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  turf -way ,  as  is  alleged  without  evi¬ 
dence  ;  the  pi.  of  turfvfSiS,  formerly  turves. 
The  sense  is  ^  upper  side  (put)  turfy,’  i.  e. 
laid  on  the  earth’s  surface.  ^  Explained 
topside  f  other  way  by  late  writers,  where 
father  way  is  a  false  gloss. 

Topaz,  a  gem.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F.  to- 
pase.  —  L.  topazus,  topazion.  —  Gk.  ronaCos, 
Tond^tov,  a  topaz.  Frob.  from  its  bright¬ 
ness  ;  cf.  Skt.  tapa,  illuminating.  ^  Pliny 
derives  it  from  an  island  called  Topazas,  in 
the  Red  Sea,  the  position  of  which  is  ‘  con¬ 
jectural  ;  ’  from  Gk.  TOTra^^iv,  to  conjecture. 
This  is  ‘  conjectural  ’  indeed. 

Toper,  a  great  drinker.  (F.  or  Ital.  — 
Teut.  ?)  Certainly  allied  to  F.  tdper,  to 
cover  a  stake,  a  term  in  dice  -  playing ; 
whence  tdpe,  interjection  (short  for  je  tdpe, 
I  accept  your  offer)  in  the  sense  '  agreed !  ’ 
Also  used  as  a  term  in  drinking ;  cf.  O. 
Ital.  topa,  in  dicing,  agreed  !  throw !  also 
(in  drinking),  I  pledge  you!  Cf.  Span. 
topar,  to  butt,  strike,  accept  a  bet.  Of 
Teut.  origin  ;  from  the  striking  of  hands  or 
of  glasses  together,  as  in  Ital.  intoppare,  to 
strike  against  an  obstacle.  Cf.  E.  tap,  top, 
tup,  which  appear  to  be  from  an  imitative 
root  meaning  to  strike  ;  the  W.  topi  means 
‘  to  gore  with  the  horns.’  (Form  of  root 
STAP  ?) 

Topic.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  topiques, 

‘  topicks,  books  or  places  of  logical  inven¬ 
tion.’  —  L.  topica,  s.  pi.,  title  of  a  work  by 
Aristotle.  —  Gk.  ToiriKa  (the  same),  neut.pl. 
of  TOTTiKos,  local,  relating  to  tottol  or  com¬ 
mon-places.  —  Gk.  TOTTos,  a  place. 

topography.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F. 
topographie.^h.  topographia.  ^  Gk.  rono- 
ypacpia,  description  of  a  place.  —  Gk.  totto-s, 
a  place  ;  ypdcp-eiv,  to  describe. 

Topple;  see  under  Top  (i). 
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Topsyturvy ;  see  Top  (i). 

Torch ;  see  Torture. 

Torment,  Tormentil;  see  Torture. 
Tornado  ;  see  Turn. 

Torpedo ;  see  below. 

Torpid,  sluggish.  (L.)  L.  torpidus, 
benumbed.  —  L.  torpere,  to  be  numb  or 
stiff ;  orig.  to  be  sated ;  cf.  Skt.  trip,  to  be 
sated  ;  T^piriiv,  to  satisfy.  (VTARP.) 

torpedo.  (L.)  L.  torpedo,  numbness ; 
also  a  cramp-fish  (which  electrifies  or 
numbs).  —  L.  torpere  (above). 

Torrent ;  see  below. 

Torrid.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  t07'ride.""Tj.  tor- 
ridus,  scorched.  — L.  to7'rere,  to  be  dry.  4- 
Gk.  TepaeaOai,  to  become  dry.  (-y^TARS.) 

toast  (i),  scorched  bread.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  tosth,  a  toast  of  bread ;  orig.  pp. 
fern.  —  L.  tosta,  pp.  fern,  of  torrere,  to 
parch  (above). 

toast  (2),  a  person  whose  health  is 
drunk.  (F.  —  L.)  The  reference  is  to  the 
toast  usually  put  in  stirrup-cups,  &c.,  in 
drinking  healths;  see  the  story  in  the 
Tatler,  no.  24,  June  4,  1709  (Todd). 

torrent.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  torrent.  -  L.  acc. 
torre7tte7n,  a  raging  stream  ;  from  torrens, 
raging,  impetuous,  boiling,  hot ;  orig.  pres, 
pt.  of  torrere,  to  heat. 

Torsion ;  see  Torture. 

Torso,  trunk  of  a  statue.  (Ital.  —  L.— 
Gk.)  Ital.  torso,  stump,  trunk,  stalk.  — L. 
thyrsus,  stalk,  stem.  —  Gk.  Ovpaos,  a  stalk, 
rod,  thyrsus. 

Tortoise,  Tortuous ;  see  Torture. 
Torture.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  torture.  -  L. 
tortura,  torture,  wringing  pain.  —  L.  t07'tus, 
pp.  of  torquere,  to  twist,  wring,  whirl.  Allied 
to  Throw.  (VTARK.) 

contort.  (L.)  L.  cotitortus,  pp.  of 

con-torquere,  to  twist  together. 

distort.  (L.)  L.  distortus,  pp.  of 

dis-torquere,  to  twist  aside. 

extort.  (L.)  L.  extortus,  pp.  of 

ex-torquere,  to  twist  out,  wring  out. 

retort,  a  censure  returned ;  tube  for 
distilling.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  retorte,  a  retort ; 
lit.  a  thing  twisted  back.  —  F.  retorte,  fern, 
of  retort,  pp.  of  retordre,  to  twist  back.  — 
L.  re-torquere,  to  twist  back. 

tart  (2),  a  small  pie.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
tarte.  —  O.  F.  tarte,  ‘  a  tart ;  ’  Cot.  Named 
from  being  twisted  up ;  the  same  as  F. 
tourte,  a  tart,  Ital.  tartera,  torta,  a  pie  or 
tart.  Span,  torta,  a  round  cake.  —  L.  t07'tay 
fern,  of  tortus,  pp.  of  torqtiere  (above), 
torch.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  torche.  -  F. 
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torche^  a  torch,  also  a  wreath, .wreathed  wisp 
or  piece  of  tow,  Low  L.  tortia^  a  torch, 
twist.  —  L.  tortus,  pp.  of  torquere,  to  twist. 

torment.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  torment  (F. 
tourment').'^^^.  tormentiwi,  an^  engine  for 
throwing  stones,  or  for  inflicting  torture. 
Formed  with  suffix  -mentuni  from  tor-,  put 
for  tore-,  base  of  torquere,  to  twist,  hurl. 

tormentil,  a  herb.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  tor- 
vtentille.  Said  to  be  so  called  from  its 
relieving  tooth-ache.  -  O.  F.  torment, 
torment,  pain  (above). 

torsion.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  torsion,  ‘a 
wresting;’  Cot.  —  L.  acc.  torsionem,  a 
wringing.  -  L.  tors-i,  pt.  t.  of  torquere,  to 
twist. 

tortoise.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  tortuce,  tortu, 
tortoise.  The  form  is  Southern  French ; 
cf.  Prov.  tortesa,  a  tortoise the  M.  E. 
tortu  answers  to  F.  tortue,  a  tortoise.  So 
named  from  the  twisted  feet ;  cf.  O.  F, 
tortis,  crooked.  All  due  to  L.  tortus,  pp. 
of  torquere,  to  twist. 

tortuous.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  tortuos.  - 
F.  tortueux.  •^'L.  tortuosus,  crooked. -L. 
tortus,  pp.  of  torquere,  to  twist. 

trousers,  trowsers.  (F.-L.)  The 
latter  r  is  modern  ;  put  for  the  old  word 
trowses,  or  trouses,  breeches. —  F.  trousses, 
s.  pi.  breeches,  trunk-hose.  h.  jocular 
term,  signifying  ‘  cases  ’  or  ‘  coverings,  pi. 
of  trousse,  a  bundle,  case,  quiver.  —  F. 
trousser,  to  truss,  pack,  gird,  tuck  up,  &c. ; 
see  truss  (below). 

trousseau,  a  package;  bride’s  outfit. 
(P', .  L.)  F.  trousseau,  a  little  bundle ; 
dimin.  of  trousse,  a  bundle,  a  pack ;  from 
O.  F.  trousser,  to  pack  ;  see  below. 

truss,  to  pack,  fasten  up.  (F .  —  L.) 
O.  F.  trusser,  also  torser  (later  trousser), 
to  pack  up ;  orig.  to  twist  together ; 
answering  to  a  Low  L.  toi'tiai  e^' .  —  L. 
tortus,  pp.  of  torquere,  to  twist.  Compare 

torch  (above).  .  • 

Tory.  (Irish.)  First  used  about  1680  in 
the  political  sense.  The  Irish  State 
Papers,  Jan.  24,  1656,  mention  \tories 
and  other  lawless  persons.’ —  Irish  toiridhe, 
tor,  toruighe,  lit.  a  (.hostile)  pursuer,  also  a 
searcher  (hence,  a  plunderer)  ;  cf.  toircacht, 
.  pursuit,  search,  &c.  —  Irish  toirighim,  I 
fancy,  I  pursue,  search  closely.  Cf.  Gael. 
toir,  pursuit,  search ;  &c. 

Tose ;  see  Touse. 

Toss,  to  jerk.  (W.)  W.  tosio,  to  jerk, 
toss  ;  tos,  a  quick  jerk,  toss. 

Total.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  total.  -  Low  L. 
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totalis,  adj. ;  extended  frorti  L.  totus,  entire, 
orig.  ‘  very  great.’  ( V'T  G.) 

surtout.  (F.  —  L.)  From  F.  sur  tout, 
lit.  '  over  all.’ —  L.  super,  over;  totum,  acc. 
of  totus,  all.  And  see  Teetotaller,  Tee¬ 
totum. 

Totter;  see  Tilt  (2). 

Toucan,  a  bird.  (F.  —  Brazil.)  F.  toucan ; 
a  Brazilian  word  (Littre). 

Touch.  (F.  —  Teut.)  F.  toucher.  (Also 
O.  F.  toquer,  to  knock  or  strike  against  ; 
Ital.  toccare,  to  touch,  strike,  smite.)  — 
O.  H.  G.  zucchen,  G.  zucken,  to  twitch, 
draw  with  a  quick  motion.  A  secondary 
verb,  due  to  O.  H.  G.  ziohan  (G.  zieheri), 
cognate  with  Goth,  tiuhan,  L.  ducere,  to 
draw,  lead.  (-^DUK.)  See  Tow  (i). 

tocsin,  sound  of  an  alarm-bell.  (F.— 
Teut.  and  L.)  O.  F.  toquesing  (F.  tocsin), 
an  alarm-bell,  or  its  sound.  Lit.  ‘  striking 
of  the  signal-bell.’  —  O.  F.  toqu-er,  to  strike, 
touch ;  O.  F.  sing  (mod.  F.  signe),  a  sign, 
a  signal ;  see  Sign. 

tucket,  a  flourish  on  a  trumpet.  (Ital. 
—  Teut.)  Ital.  toccata,  a  prelude,  tolling 
of  a  bell,  a  tucket;  a  striking.  -  Ital. 
toccata,  fern,  of  pp.  of  toccare,  to  strike, 
touch ;  see  Touch. 

Touchwood.  (Low  G.  ?)  Wood  is 
superfluous ;  touch  is  for  M.  E.  tache, 
tinder  for  receiving  sparks  (P.  Plowman, 
B.  xvii.  245).  Perhaps  from  Low  G. 
takk,  Du.  tdk,  twig,  bough ;  so  that  taches 
are  ‘  dried  sticks.’  See  Tag,  Tack. 
Touchy,  corruption  of  Tetchy,  q.  v. 
Tough.  (E.)  M.  E.  tough.  A.  S.  tSh, 
tough.  4-  Du.  taai,  flexible,  pliant,  viscous, 
tough  ;  G.  zdhe,  O.  H.  G.  zdhe,  tough,  ten¬ 
acious.  Perhaps  allied  to  Goth,  tahjan,^  to 
rend  (orig.  to  bite  =  Gk.  ZaKv^Lv)  ;  as  being 
that  which  resists  biting,  hard  to  bite. 
Tour ;  see  Turn. 

Tournament,  Tourniquet ;  see  Turn. 
Touse,  Tose,  to  pull  about,  tear.  (E.) 
M.  E.  tosen,  to  pull,  orig.  to  tease  wool. 
[Cf.  mod.  E.  Towzer,  a  dog’s  name,  lit. 
‘  tearer.’J  This  answers  to  an  A.  S.  tasan^, 
tdsian^,  only  found  in  the  modified  form 
tees  an  (below). 

tease,  to  card  wool,  to  vex,  plague. 
(E.)  M.  E.  taisen ;  (more  commonly, 
tosen).  A.  S.  tcesan,  to  pluck,  pull,  modi¬ 
fied  from  an  older  form  tdsian'^,  not 
recorded,  but  the  original  of  M.  E.  tosen. 
4.  O.  Du.  teesen,  to  pluck  wool;  Dan. 
tcese.  Bavarian  zaisen  (Schmeller). 

teasel,  a  plant.  (E.)  M.  E.  tescL 
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A.  S.  t(Bsel,  lit.  ‘  teaser,’  from  its  use 
in  teasing  wool.  —  A.  S.  idsan,  to  tease. 

tussle,  to  scuffle.  (E.)  The  same  as 
tousle,  to  disorder;  frequent,  of  touse^  to 
pull  about. 

Tout,  to  solicit  custom.  (E.)  M.  E. 
toten,  orig.  to  peep  about,  hence  to  be  on 
the  look-out  for  custom.  A.  S.  tStian,  to 
project,  stick  out  (hence,  peep  out).  Cf. 
Icel.  tola,  tiita,  peak,  Dan.  tude,  spout, 
Swed.  tutj  point,  muzzle,  &c.  ^  Not 

allied  in  any  way  to  Toot  (2). 

Tow  (i),  to  tug  along.  (E.)  M.  E. 
towen,  toyn.  Not  in  A.  S. ;  but  we  find 
A.  S.  toh-line,  a  tow-line,  towing-rope.— 
A.  S.  tog-en,  pp.  of  teohan,  teSn,  to  pull, 
draw,  -j-  Gr.  ziehen,  Goth.  tiu]ia7t,  L. 
ducere,  to  draw.  (-y^DUK.) 

tie,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  teyen,  to  tie ; 
an  unoriginal  verb,  from  the  sb.  teye,  a  tie, 
band.  —  A.  S.  tedg,  teak,  tyge,  a  rope.  —  A.  S. 
tug-on,  pt.  t.  pi.  of  teohan,  to  pull  (above). 
Cf.  Icel.  taug,  a  tie,  tygill,  a  string. 

tuck  (i),  to  gather  in  a  dress.  (O.  Low 
G.)  M.  E.  tukken.^^'Lo'w  G.  tukke^t,  to 
pull  up,  draw  up,  tuck  up,  also  to  entice 
(  =  0.  Du.  tocken,  to  entice).  Formed 
from  the  same  base  as  tug  (below),  -f-  G. 
zucken,  to  twitch  up ;  see  Touch.. 

tug,  vb.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  togge^i.  — 
O.  Du.  tocken,  tucken,  to  entice ;  Low  G. 
tukken,  to  pull  up,  draw  up.  From  the 
base  appearing  in  A.  S.  tug-07t,  pt.  t.  pi.  of 
teohan,  to  pull ;  see  tie  (above). 

Tow  (2),  coarse  part  of  hemp;  see  Taw. 

Toward,  Towards.  (E.)  M.  E. 
iowardes,  formed  by  adding  -es  (genitive 
suffix  used  adverbially)  to  M.  E.  toward. 
The  A.  S.  toweard  is  usually  an  adj.,  with 
the  sense  Tuture,  about  to  come  ’ ;  toweardes 
was  a  prep.,  usually  put  after  its  case.  — 
A.  S.  to,  too ;  -weard,  in  the  direction  of, 
cognate  with  Icel.  -ver'^r,  M.  H.  G.  -wert, 
Goth,  -wairths,  and  allied  to  L.  uersus, 
towards,  p.  All  these  suffixes  are  deriva¬ 
tives  of  the  verb  appearing  in  E.  as  wof'th, 
to  become ;  see  Worth  (2).  The  same 
suffix  appears  in  after-ward,  in-ward,  &c. ; 
the  lit.  sense  is  ‘  that  which  has  become  ’ 
or  ‘  that  which  is  made  to  be,’  or  ‘  that 
which  is  turned  ;  ’  hence  hi-ward  =  turned 
in,  to-ward,  turned  to,  &c. 

Towel.  (F.  — O.  H.G.)  M.E.  towaille. 
—  F.  touaille,  ^a  towel;’  Cot.  O.  F. 
toaille  (Low  L.  toacula,  Span,  toalla,  Ital. 
tovaglia).  —  O.  H.  G.  tivahilla,  dwahilla 
(G.  zwehle),  a  towel.  —  0.  H.  G.  twahan,  to 
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wash.+A.S.  (=  Icel.  \>vd, 

Dan.  toe,  Goth,  thwahan,  to  wash. 

Tower.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F.  Hir  (later  tour'). 
—  L.  turrem,  acc.  of  turris,  a  tower. -[-Gk. 
Tvpais,  ivppLS,  a  tower,  bastion ;  cf.  Gael. 
torr,  conical  hill,  tower,  castle. 

turret.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  tourette ;  Cot. 
Dimin.  of  O.  F.  tur,  F.  tour  (above). 

Town.  (E.)  M.E.  t07m,  an  enclosure, 
town.  A.  S.  tun,  a  fence,  farm,  town.  + 
Du.  tuin,  fence,  Icel.  Uin,  enclosure,  home¬ 
stead,  G.  zatm,  hedge.  +  Irish  and  Gael. 
dtin,  a  fortress,  W.  din,  a  hill-fort.  Cf. 
Irish  dur,  L.  durus,  firm. 

Toxicology,  the  science  which  investi¬ 
gates  poisons.  (Gk.)  From  Gk.  to^lk6-v, 
poison  for  arrows  (from  to^ov,  a  bow)  ; 
-Xoyia,  from  Xiyeiv,  to  discourse,  p.  To^ov 
is  from  V  TAKS,  to  hew,  shape,  extended 
from  V  TAK,  to  cut ;  see  Tactics. 

Toy,  sb.  (Du.)  Du.  tuig,  tools,  utensils, 
implements,  stuff,  refuse,  trash ;  whence 
speel-tuig,  playthings,  toys,  lit.  '  stuff  to 
play  with.’  Hence  the  phrase  op  de  tuy 
houden,  ^  to  hold  with  a  toy,’  to  amuse, 
toy  with  one  ;  O.  Du.  ttiyg,  ‘  silver  chains 
with  a  knife,  cizzars,  pincushion,  &c.  as 
women  wear,’  Sewel.  +  Icel.  tygi,  gear, 
Dan.  tdi,  gear,  lege-tdi,  a  plaything,  toy, 
Swed.  tyg,  gear,  trash,  G.  zeug,  stuff,  trash, 
G.  spielzetig,  playthings,  p.  Perhaps  the 
orig.  sense  was  ‘  spoil ;  ’  cf.  Icel.  toga  of,  to 
strip  off  ;  the  form  allies  it  with  Tow  (1). 
(V  DUK.)  ^  As  to  the  sound,  cf.  hoy  — 
Flemish  hui. 

Trace  (i),  a  track,  foot-print.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  trace,  ‘  trace,  path,  tract ;  ’  Cot.  A 
verbal  sb.  from  F.  tracer,  to  trace,  follow, 
also  spelt  trasser,  to  trace  out,  delineate. 
The  same  as  Ital.  tracciare.  Span,  trazar, 
to  trace  out,  plan,  sketch.  These  answer 
to  a  Low  L.  tractiare  *,  formed  from 
tr actus,  pp.  of  trahere,  to  draw,  originally 
to  drag  violently.  Cf.  Gk.  OpdaaeLv  (  = 
Tpdx-y^iy^),  to  trouble,  Opay-fios,  a  crash, 
(y/  TARGH.)  Not  allied  to  E. 

drazv. 

abstract.  (L.)  L.  abstractus,  pp.  of 
abs-trahere,  to  draw  away. 

attract.  (L.)  From  L.  attr actus,  pp. 
of  attrahere,  to  attract. —  L.  at-  (=  ad), 
to  ;  trahere,  to  draw. 

contract  (i),  to  draw  together.  (L.) 
L.  contractus,  pp.  of  coji-trahere,  to  draw 
together. 

contract  (2),  a  bargain.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
cotitract ;  Cot.  —  L.  contractus,  sb.,  a  draw- 
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ing  together,  a  bargain. —  L.  pp. 

(above). 

detraction.  (L.)  From  L.  detr actio, 
a  withdrawal  ;  hence  a  taking  away  of 
one’s  credit.  —  L.  detractiis,  pp.  of  de-trahere, 
to  take  away,  also  to  disparage. 

distract,  vb.  (L.)  From  L.  distr actus, 
pp.  of  dis-trahere,  to  draw  apart. 

entreat.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F.  entraiter,  to 
treat  of.  —  F.  en  (  =  L.  hi),  in,  concerning ; 
F.  h'aiter  =  L.  tractare,  to  handle,  treat ; 
see  treat  (below). 

extract,  vb.  (L.)  L.  exiractus,  pp.  of 
ex-trahere,  to  draw  out. 

portrait.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  pourtraict,  *  a 
pourtrait;’  Cot.  — O.  Y .  pourtraict,  pour - 
trait,  pp.  oi poui'traire,  to  portray  (below). 

portray,  pourtray.  (F.-L.)  M.  E. 
pourtraien.  —  O.  F.  portraire,  pourtraire, 
to  portray.  —  Low  L.  protrahere,  to  depict ; 
\u.  pro-trahere,  to  draw  forward,  to  reveal. 

protract.  (L.)  From  L.  protr actus, 
pp.  of  pro-trahere,  to  draw  forward,  also 
to  extend,  prolong. 

retract.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F.  retractor,  *to 
revoke;’  Cot.  —  L.  retractare,  frequent,  of 
re-trahere,  to  draw  back. 

retreat,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  retrete.  — 
O.  F.  retrete,  later  retraite,  a  retreat,  fern, 
of  retret,  pp.  of  retraire,  to  withdraw.  —  L. 
re-trahere,  to  draw  back. 

subtract.  (L.)  L.  subtr actus,  pp.  of 
sub-trahere,  to  draw  away  underneath,  to 
subtract. 

trace  (2),  one  of  the  straps  by  which  a 
vehicle  is  drawn.  (F.  —  L.)  M.E.  traice, 
trace,  which  Palsgrave  explains  by  O.  F. 
trays  ;  this  is  a  plural  form  =  mod.  F.  traits, 
pi.  of  trait.  —  O.  F.  trays,  later  traits,  traicts, 
pi.  of  traict,  explained  by  Cotgrave  as  ‘  a 
teame-trace  or  trait.’  Thus  trace  —  traits', 
see  trait  (below). 

tract  (i),  a  continued  duration,  a  region. 
(L  .)  L.  tr actus,  a  drawing  out,  course, 
region.  —  L.  tr  actus,  pp.  of  trahcre,  to  draw. 

tract  (2),  a  short  treatise.  (L.)  Short 
for  tractate,  now  little  used.  —  L.  tractatus,  a 
tractate,  treatise,  tract. -L.  tractatus,  pp. 
of  tractare,  to  handle  ;  see  treat  (below). 

tractable.  (L.)  L.  tractabilis,  manage¬ 
able.— L.  tractare,  to  handle,  frequent,  of 
trahere  (pp.  tractus),  to  draw. 

trail,  verb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  trailen,  to 
draw  along;  from  traile,  sb.,  a  train  of  a 
dress.  —  O.  F.  traail  =  LowL.  trahale,  a  train 
of  a  dress  (Wright’s  Vocab.  i.  134).  From 
L.  traha,  a  sledge ;  from  trahere,  to  draw. 


trailbaston,  a  law  term.  (F.  — L.) 
O.  F.  tray-le-baston  (Roquefort)  ;  =  L. 
trahe  bastoiievi ;  i.  e.  deliver  up  your  wand 
of  office.  A  term  applied  to  the  justices  of 
traylbaston,  appointed  by  Edw.  I  to  de¬ 
prive  unjust  officers  of  their  offices.  Trahe 
is  imp.  sing,  of  trahere,  to  draw,  also  to 
give  up,  take  away. 

train,  sb.  and  vb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
train,  sb.,  trainen,  vb.  —  F.  train,  a  great 
man’s  retinue ;  traine,  a  sledge  ;  trainer, 
to  trail  along  (Cot.).  — Low  L.  trahinai'e, 
to  drag  along.  —  L.  trahere,  to  draw.  Der. 
train-band,  corruption  of  train^ d-band. 

trait,  a  feature.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  trait,  a 
line,  stroke  ;  Cot.  -  F.  trait,  pp.  of  traire, 
to  draw.  —  L.  trahere,  to  draw. 

treat,  vb.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  traiter.  —  L. 
tractare,  to  handle  ;  pp.  of  trahere  (pp. 
tractus),  to  draw. 

treatise.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  tretis,  —  O.  F. 
tretis,  traitis,  a  thing  well  handled  or  nicely 
made  ;  answering  to  a  Low  L.  form  tracti- 
/fwr*.  —  F.  traiter,  to  treat  (above). 

treaty.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  tretee.  —  O.  F. 
traite  [i.  e.  traite\  a  treaty,  pp.  of  traiter, 
to  treat  (above). 

Trace  (2),  strap  of  a  vehicle  ;  see 
Trace  (i). 

Trachea,  wind-pipe.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
trachea.  —  Gk.  rpaxeta,  lit.  ^the  rough,’ 
from  the  rings  of  gristle  round  it ;  fern,  of 
rpaxvs,  rough. 

Track,  a  course.  (F.  —  Teut.)  Distinct 
from  trace.  -  F.  trac,  *  a  track,  beaten  way ;  ’ 
Cot. —  Du.  treh,  a  draught  ;  trekken,  to 
draw,  pull,  tow,  travel,  march,  &c.  Allied 
to  O.  H.  G.  strong  verb  trehhan,  to  scrape, 
shove,  draw.  ^  In  no  way  allied  to 
Trace  (i). 

treachery.  (F.  —  Teut.)  Isl.T.trecherie, 
tricherie.  —  F.  tricherie,  treachery ;  Cot.  — 
O.  F.  tricher,  trecher,  trichier,  to  trick  ;  cf. 
Ital.  treccare,  to  cheat. —  M.  H.  G.  trechen, 
to  draw,  pull,  tow  (hence  to  entice,  delude)  ; 
see  trick  (below). 

trick  (i),  a  stratagem.  (Du.)  XIV 
cent.  —  Du.  trek,  a  trick,  also  a  lineament, 
the  same  word  as  Du.  trek,  a  pull,  draught, 
line.  — Du.  trekken,  to  pull;  cf.  M.  H.  G. 
trechen  (above).  Cf.  Du.  streek,  G.  streich, 
a  stroke,  trick.  ^  The  change  from  e  to 
i  was  due  to  M.  E.  trichen,  to  play  the 
traitor;  see  treachery  (above). 

trick  (2),  to  deck  out.  (Du.)  From 
the  sb.  trick  above,  which  also  meant  a 
neat  contrivance,  a  toy,  trifle,  &c. 
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trick  (3),  to  delineate  a  coat  of  arms. 
(Du.)  Du.  trekken,  to  draw,  also  to  de¬ 
lineate,  trick,  or  sketch  out. 

trigger.  (Du.)  Formerly — Du. 
trekker^  a  trigger ;  lit.  ‘  that  which  draws 
or  pulls.’  —  Du.  trekken,  to  pull. 

Tract  (i)  and  (2),  Tractable  ;  see 
Trace  (i). 

Trade ;  see  Tread. 

Tradition  ;  see  Date  (i). 

Traduce ;  see  Duke. 

Trafhc,  vb.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  trajiquer,  *  to 
traffick  ;  *  Cot.  Cf.  Ital.  trafficare,  Span. 
traficar,  trafagar.  Port,  trajicar,  trafeguear, 
to  traffic,  p.  Origin  uncertain  ;  but  cf. 
O.  Port,  trasfegar,  to  traffic,  also  to  decant 
wine  (Diez).  This  points  a  derivation  from 
L.  trans,  across  ;  and  Low  L.  vicar e  *,  to 
exchange,  a  vb.  formed  from  L.  uicis, 
change  (the  Low  L.  v  becoming^  as  in  F. 
fois  from  L.  uicis).  ^  Not  from  trans  and 
facere  (Scheler),  because  the  suffix  -ficare 
becomes  -fier  in  French.  See  Trans-  and 
Vicar. 

Tragedy.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  F.  tragedie. 
L.  tragoedia.  —  Gk.  rpaycydla,  a  tragedy  ; 
lit.  ‘  a  goat-song ;  *  prob.  because  a  goat 
(as  the  spoiler  of  the  vines)  was  sacrificed 
to  Dionysus.  —  Gk.  rpaycpdos,  a  tragic  singer ; 
lit.  *  goat-singer.’  —  Gk.  rpdy-os,  a  he-goat ; 
wdos,  a  singer,  contracted  from  doibos ;  see 
Ode.  Der.  trag-ic,  F.  tragique,  L.  tragicus, 
Gk.  TpayiKos,  lit.  ‘  goatish.’ 

Trail,  Trailbaston,  Train ;  see  Trace 

Train-oil ;  see  Tear  (2). 

Trait;  see  Trace  (i). 

Traitor,  one  who  betrays.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  traitor.  —  L.  traditorem,  acc.  of  tra- 
ditor,  one  who  betrays.  —  L.  tradere,  to 
betray;  see  Date  (i). 

betray.  (F.  —  'L.;wit/i'E._preJix.)  From 
be-,  prefix;  and  O.  F.  trair  (F.  trahir),  to 
deliver  up,  from  L.  tradere.  ^  The  prefix 
be-  was  due  to  confusion  with  bewray. 
Trajectory  ;  see  Jet  (i). 

Tram,  a  coal-waggon,  car  on  rails. 
(Scand.)  The  words  drain-road  and  tram- 
road  occur  as  early  as  a.d.  i  794 ;  we  even 
find  tram  in  a  will  dated  1555  (Surtees 
Soc.  Public,  xxxviii.  37).  The  same  as 
Lowl.  Sc.  tram,  shaft  of  a  cart,  beam,  bar, 
prov.  E.  tram,  a  milk-bench  (orig.  a  log  of 
wood).  The  tram-road  was  prob.  at  first 
a  log-road,  then  a  rail-road  on  sleepers.  — 
Swed.  dial,  tromm,  log,  stock  of  a  tree,  also 
a  summer-sledge ;  O.  Swed,  trdmf  trtim, 
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piece  of  a  cut  tree.  Orig.  sense  a  beam,  shaft, 
bar,  log;  then  a  shaft  of  a  cart,  a  sledge; 
cf.  Low  G.  traam,  a  beam,  handle  of  a 
wheel-barrow;  O.  H.G.  dram,  tram,  O.  Du. 
drom,  a  beam,  O.  Icel.  \ram.  Prob.  orig. 
the  same  as  thrum,  an  end,  bit ;  see 
Thrum  (i).  ^  The  *  derivation’  from 

Outram  (about  1800)  is  ridiculous;  it  ig¬ 
nores  the  accent,  and  contradicts  the  history. 
Trammel.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  tramaile. 
—  F.  tramail,  ‘a  tramell,  or  a  net  for 
partridges  ;  ’  Cot.  (Mod.  F.  tremail,  Ital. 
tramaglio.)  —  Low  L.  tramacula,  tramagula 
(Lex  Salica).  Prob.  from  L.  tri-,  three¬ 
fold,  and  macula,  a  mesh,  net  (Diez). 
^  The  Span,  form  trasmallo  is  corrupt. 
Tramontane;  see  Mount  (i). 

Tramp,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  trampen  ;  not 
in  A.  S.  Low  G.  and  G.  trampen,  Dan. 
trampe,  Swed.  trampa,  to  tramp,  tread  ; 
Goth,  ana-trimpan  (pt.  t.  ana-tramp),  to 
tread  on.  Nasalised  form  of  base  TRAP; 
see  Trap  (i). 

trample.  (E.)  M.  E.  trampelen,  fre¬ 
quent.  of  M.  E.  trampen  (above). 

Tram -way ;  see  Tram. 

Trance ;  see  Itinerant. 

Tranquil.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  tranquille, 
calm.  — L.  tranquillus,  at  rest.  — L.  tran-, 
for  trans,  beyond  (hence  extremely) ;  and 
the  base  qui-,  to  rest,  whence  also  qui-es, 
rest.  See  Quiet. 

Trans-,  prefix.  (L.)  L.  trans,  beyond, 
across,  over.  Orig.  pres.  pt.  of  a  verb 
trare'^  (whence  in-trare),  to  pass  over; 
cf.  Skt.  txi,  to  pass  over,  {a/  TAR.)  ^  It 
occurs  as  trans-,  tran-,  and  tra-^ 
Transact ;  see  Agent. 

Transalpine ;  see  Alp. 

Transcend  ;  see  Scan. 

Transcribe ;  see  Scribe. 

Transept.  (L.)  Lit.  cross-enclosure.— 
L.  tran-,  for  trans,  across ;  septum,  en¬ 
closure,  orig.  neut.  of  pp.  of  sepire,  to 
enclose,  from  scopes,  a  hedge.  Cf.  Gk. 
arjKos,  a  pen,  fold. 

Transfer ;  see  Fertile. 

Transfigure,  -fix,  -form,  -fuse;  see 
Figure,  Fix,  Form,  Fuse  (i). 
Transgression ;  see  Grade. 
Transient,  Transit ;  see  Itinerant. 
Translate ;  see  Tolerate. 
Translucent ;  see  Lucid. 
Transmigration  ;  see  Migrate. 
Transmit ;  see  Missile. 

Transmute ;  see  Mutable. 

Transom,  a  thwart-piece  across  a  double 
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window,  lintel,  cross-beam.  (L.)  Corruption 
of  L.  transtru77i,  a  transom  '(Vitruvius).  — 
L.  tra7is,  across  ;  -trunij  suffix  (as  in  ara- 
trui7i,  that  which  ploughs,  a  plough). 
Transparent ;  see  Parent. 
Transpicuous ;  see  Species. 
Transpire ;  see  Spirit. 

Transplant ;  see  Plate. 

Transport ;  see  Port  (i). 

Transpose  ;  see  Pose  (i). 
Transposition ;  see  Position. 
Transubstantiation ;  see  State. 
Transverse ;  see  Verse. 

Trap  (i),  a  snare,  gin.  (E.)  M.E. 
trappe.  A.  S.  treppe,  a  trap  (cf.  F.  trappe, 
of  Teut.  origin),  -j-  O.  Du.  trappe,  mouse¬ 
trap  ;  O.  H.  G.  trapo.  Orig.  sense  ^step ;  ’ 
a  trap  is  that  on  which  an  animal  steps,  or 
puts  its  foot.  Cf.  Du.  trappe7i,  to  tread,  t7'ap, 
a  stair,  step,  kick,  Swed.  trappa,  a  stair. 
Allied  to  Tramp.  Cf.  Span.  tra77ipa,  a  trap. 
Der.  trap,  vb. ;  trap-door,  trap-bat. 

trap  (3),  a  kind  of  igneous  rock.  (Scand.) 
Swed.  trappa,  a  stair,  trapp,  trap-rock; 
Dan.  trappe,  stair,  trap,  trap-rock.  So 
called  from  its  appearance  ;  its  tabular 
masses  seem  to  rise  in  steps. 

trapan,  trepan  (2),  to  ensnare.  (F. — 
O.  H.  G.)  Formerly  trapa7i.  —  O.  F.  trap- 
pan,  trapa^it,  a  snare,  trap  (Roquefort). 
Prob.  ioT  trapant^,  pres.  pt.  of  O.  F.  traper, 
trapper,  to  trap  (from  which  it  is,  in  any 
case,  derived).  — F. a  trap.  —  O.H.G. 
trapo,  a  trap  (above). 

Trap  (2),  to  adorn,  deck.  (F.  —  Teut.) 
M.  E.  trapped,  decked ;  from  M.  E.  trappe, 
trappings  of  a  horse,  &c.  From  an  O.F. 
trap  not  recorded,  but  the  same  as  F. 
drap,  cloth,  as  proved  by  Low  L.  trapus, 
cloth.  Span.  Port,  trapo,  a  cloth,  clout. 
This  is  a  High  German  form,  with  t  for 
Low  G.  d ;  compare  G.  treffen,  to  hit,  with 
Swed.  drcihha,  to  hit.  See  Drape.  Der. 
trapp -mgs,  s.  pi. 

Trap  (3),  a  kind  of  rock;  see  Trap  (1). 
Trapan;  see  Trap  (1). 

Trapezium,  Trapeze  ;  see  Tetragon. 
Trappings;  see  Trap  (2). 

Trash.,  refuse.  (Scand.)  The  orig.  sense 
was  bits  of  broken  sticks  found  under  trees ; 
*  trash  and  short  sticks,’  Evelyn.  -  Icel. 
tros,  rubbish,  twigs  used  for  fuel ;  Norweg. 
tros,  fallen  twigs,  half-rotten  branches  easily 
broken;  Swed.  trasa,  a  rag,  tatter,  Swed. 
dial,  trds,  a  heap  of  sticks.  Derived  from 
tne  Swed.  dial,  phrase  sld  i  tras,  to  break 
in  pieces,  the  same  as  Swed.  sld  i7i  kras,  to 
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break  in  pieces ;  so  that  tr  stands  for  kr , 
just  as  Icel.  trani  means  a  crane  (see 
Crane).  —  Swed.  krasa,  Dan.  krase,  to  crash, 
break ;  see  Crash.  Trash  means  ^  crash- 
ings,’  i.  e.  bits  readily  cracked  off,  dry  twigs 
that  break  with  a  crash  or  snap. 

Travail ;  see  Trave. 

Trave,  a  shackle.  (F.  —  L.)  A  trave  was 
a  frame  of  rails  for  confining  unruly  horses. 

—  O.  F.  trap,  a  beam,  later  tref  (Cot.).— 
L.  trabe77i,  acc.  of  trabs,  a  beam.  Der. 
archi-trave,  q.  v. 

travail,  toil.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  travail,  toil, 
labour.  The  same  as  Ital.  travaglio.  Span. 
trabajo.  Port,  trabalho,  toil,  labour;  orig.  an 
obstacle,  impediment,  clog,  as  Span.  trabg,jo. 
It  also  meant  a  pen  for  cattle,  a  trave  for 
horses  ;  cf.  F.  en-traver,  to  shackle  or  fetter 
(Cotgrave).  p.  It  answers  to  a  Low  L. 
travaculuni  *,  from  a  verb  travare  *,  to 
shackle,  occurring  in  Span,  trabar ,  to 
shackle,  fetter,  clog.  All  from  L.  trab-ei7i, 
acc.  of  trabs,  trabes,  a  beam. 

travel,  to  journey.  (F.  —  L.)  The  same 
word  as  travail',  from  the  toil  of  travelling 
in  olden  times. 

Traverse ;  see  Verse. 

Travesty;  see  Vest. 

Trawl,  to  fish  with  a  drag-net.  (F. — 
Teut.)  O.  F.  trauler,  to  go  hither  and 
thither  (Roquefort) ;  also  spelt  troller,  mod. 
F.  trdler ;  see  below. 

troll,  to  roll,  sing  a  catch,  fish  for  pike. 
(F.  —  Teut.)  M.  E.  trolle7i,  to  roll ;  to 
troll  a  catch  is  to  sing  it  irregularly  (see 
below) ;  to  troll  a  bowl  is  to  circulate  it ; 
to  troll  is  also  to  draw  hither  and  thither. 

—  O.  F.  troller,  which  Cotgrave  explains 
by  ‘  hounds  to  trowle,  raunge,  or  hunt  out 
of  order ;  ’  O.F.  trauler,  to  run  or  draw 
hither  and  thither ;  mod.  F.  trdler.  —  G. 
trollen,  to  roll,  troll. + Du.  drolle7i.  Low  G. 
drtilen,  to  roll,  troll.  Prob.  allied  to  Trill  (2). 
I[[  Distinct  from  trail. 

Tray,  a  shallow  vessel.  (E.)  Jvl.  E. 
treye.  A.  S.  treg,  a  tray  (  =  L.  ahieohim, 
misprinted  alucoluin,  Wright’s  Voc.  i.  290). 
Perhaps  allied  to  Trough.. 

Treachery ;  see  Track. 

Treacle.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  Formerly  a 
medicament ;  the  mod.  treacle  is  named 
from  resembling  it  in  appearance.  ^I.  E. 
triacle,  a  sovereign  remedy.  —  F.  triacle, 
also  spelt  theriaque  (the  I  being  unoriginal, 
as  in  syllable),  —  L.  theriaca,  an  antidote 
against  poisons,  esp.  venomous  bites.  —  Gk. 
QrjpiaKd  (papfiatca,  s.  pi.,  antidotes  against 
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the  bites  of  wild  beasts.  —  Gk.  OrjpiaKos, 
belonging  to  a  wild  beast.  —  Gk.  Oripiov^  a 
wild  animal.  —  Gk.  Orip,  a  wild  beast,  cog¬ 
nate  with  E.  Deer. 

Tread,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  treden,  A.  S. 
U'edan,  pt.  t.  treed,  pp.  ireden.'\-T>\}i.  treden, 
G.  treten.  We  also  find  Icel.  trd^a,  pt.  t. 

pp.  trdSinn  (which  accounts  for  E. 
trodden')  ;  Dan.  treede,  Swed.  trada,  Goth. 
trudan  (pt.  t.  trath).  Allied  to  Trap  (i), 
Tramp ;  cf.  Skt.  drd,  dru,  to  run.  (^ 
DR  A.)  Der.  tread-le,  a  thing  to  tread  on 
(in  a  lathe). 

trade.  (E.)  The  old  sense  was  ‘  path ;  ’ 
hence  a  beaten  track,  regular  business. 
M.  E.  -A.  S.  treed,  pt.  t.  of  tredan, 
to  tread  (above).  Der.  trade-wind,  a  wind 
that  keeps  a  beaten  track,  or  blows  always 
in  the  same  direction. 

Treason  ;  see  Date  (i). 

Treasure ;  see  Theme. 

Treat;  see  Trace  (i). 

Treble ;  see  Tri-. 

Treddle,  put  for  Treadle  ;  see  Tread. 

Tree.  (E.)  M.  E.  tree,  tre  (which  also 
means  dead  wood,  timber).  A.  S.  treo, 
treow,  a  tree,  timber.  Icel.  tre,  Dan.  tree ; 
Swed.  trd,  timber,  also  trad,  a  tree  (put  for 
trdet,  lit.  the  wood,  with  post-positive 
articled  +  Goth.  triu.  +  Russ,  drevo,  a 
tree,  W.  derw,  an  oak,  Irish  darag,  Gk. 
Ipvs,  oak,  Skt.  dru,  wood  ;  Skt.  darn,  a  kind 
of  pine.  Der.  tree-nail,  a  wooden  peg. 

Trefoil ;  see  Foliage. 

Trellis,  lattice-work.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
trelis.’^Y.  treillis,  ‘a  trellis;’  (jot.  —  F. 
treiller,  to  lattice. —  F.  treille,  a  latticed 
frame.  —  Low  L.  trichila,  tricla,  an  arbour. 

Tremble.  (F.  —  L.)  ¥.  trembler. 

L.  tremulare.'^lu.  tremulus,  adj.,  tremb¬ 
ling.  —  L.  tr enter e,  to  tremble,  -f*  Lith. 
trim-ti,  Gk.  rpepL-eiv,  to  tremble.  (^ 
TRAM.)  Der.  trem-or,  L.  tremor,  a 
trembling  ;  tremulous,  L.  treniulus  (above) ; 
tremendous,  L.  tremendus,  lit.  to  be  feared, 
fut.  pass.  pt.  of  tremere,  to  fear. 

Trench,  vb.  (F.  —  L.  ?)  M.  E.  trenehe.  — 
O.  F.  trencher,  verb,  *  to  cut,  carve,  slice, 
hew,’ Cot.  ’o^eW.trancher.  p.  Etym. 

much  disputed ;  perhaps  allied  to  L.  trun- 
cat'e,  to  lop,  from  tr uncus,  a  log.  Der. 
trench-ant,  cutting,  from  the  pres.  part,  of 
trencher  ;  also  trench-er,  a  wooden  plate,  to 
cut  things  on,  O.  F.  trencheoir. 

retrench.  (F.  —  L.  ?)  O.  F.  retrencher, 
‘  to  curtail,  diminish ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  re-,  back  ; 
and  F,  trencher ^  to  cut  (above). 
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Trend,  to  bend  away,  said  of  direction. 
(E.)  M.  E.  trenden,  to  roll,  turn  round. 
Allied  to  A.  S.  trendel,  a  circle  round  the 
sun,  a  ring ;  Dan.  Swed.  trind,  round. 

trundle,  to  roll.  (E.)  Cf.  trundle-bed, 
a  bed  running  on  wheels ;  trundle-tail,  a 
round  tail  of  a  dog.  —  A.  S.  trunden  *,  pp. 
of  a  lost  verb  trindan'^,  to  roll  (pt.  t. 
trand^)  ;  whence  also  A.S.  win-tryndel,  a 
little  round  shield.  The  i  appears  in  Dan. 
Swed.  trind,  round ;  the  a,  modified  to  e, 
appears  in  M.  E.  trenden,  to  turn,  roll, 
secondary  verb  from  trand"^,  pt.  t.  of 
trindan  *.  Cf.  also  O.  Fries,  trund,  round. 
Trental;  see  Tri-. 

Trepan  (i),  a  small  saw  for  removing  a 
piece  of  a  broken  skull.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F. 
trepan.  —  Low  L.  trepanum.  —  Gk.  rpyiravov, 
an  augur,  borer ;  also  a  trepan.  —  Gk. 
rpvTTav,  to  bore.  —  Gk.  Tpvrra,  Tpvnrj,  a  hole. 

—  Gk.  Tp€Tr€iv,  to  turn,  bore  ;  see  Trope. 
Trepan  (2),  to  ensnare ;  see  Trap  (i). 
Trepidation.  (F.  — L.)  F.  trepidatiott. 

—  L.  acc.  trepidationem,  a  trembling.  —  L. 
tt'epidatus,  pp.  of  trepidare,  to  tremble.  — 
L,  trepidus,  trembling,  agitated.  —  O.  Lat. 
trepere,  to  turn  round,  cognate  with  Gk. 
rpk-n^iv,  to  turn  ;  see  Trope,  (y^  TARK.) 

intrepid.  (L.)  L.  in-trepidus,  fearless, 
not  alarmed. 

Trespass  ;  see  Patent. 

Tress,  Tressure ;  see  Tri-. 

Trestle,  Tressel,  a  support  for  a  table. 
(F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  trestel,  later  tresteau,  ‘  a 
tresle  for  a  table,’  Cot.  (Mod  F.  treteau.) 

—  Low  L.  tt'anstellum'^,  same  as  L. 
transtillum,  dimin.  of  transtrum,  a  cross¬ 
beam.  See  Transom.  ^  For  tres-  «=  L. 
t  rafts,  cf.  tres -pass. 

Tret.  (F.  —  L.)  Tret,  *  an  allowance 
made  for  the  waste,  which  is  always  4  in 
every  104  pounds ;  ’  Phillips.  It  prob. 
meant  an  allowance  for  waste  in  transport. 

—  F.  traite,  ‘  a  draught, .  .  also  a  transporta¬ 
tion,  shipping  over,  and  an  imposition 
upon  commodities  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  tracta,  fern, 
of  tractus,  pp.  of  trahere,  to  draw  ;  see 
Trace  (i).  Cf.  O.  Ital.  tratta,  ‘leaue  to 
transport  merchandise  ;  ’  Florio. 

Trey;  see  Tri-  (below). 

Tri-,  relating  to  three.  (L.)  L.  tri-,  three 
times;  allied  to  tres  (neut.  tri-a),  three. 
Allied  to  Three.  So  also  Gk.  Tpi-,  prefix  ; 
from  rpefs  (neut.  rpi-a),  three. 

tercel,  the  male  of  the  hawk.  (F.  —  L.) 
Also  (corruptly)  tassel.  M.E.  tercel ;  dimin. 
tercelet.^O.F,  tiercel^,  only  recorded  in 
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the  dimm.  tiercelet^  *  the  tassell,  or  male  of 
any  kind  of  hawk  ;  so  tearmed  because  he 
is,  commonly,  a  third  part  lesse  then  the 
female  ;  ’  Cot.  [Another  alleged  reason 
is,  that  every  third  bird  hatched  was,  in 
popular  opinion,  sure  to  be  a  male.]  So 
also  Ital.  terzolo^  *  a  tassel  gentle  of  a 
hawke  ;  ’  Florio.  —  O.  F.  tiers,  tierce,  third ; 
see  tierce  (below). 

ternary.  (L.)  L.  ternarius,  consisting 
of  three. —  L.  terni,  pi.  by  threes. —  L.  ter, 
three  times;  tres,  three. 

tertian,  recurring  every  third  day.  (F.  — 
L.)  F.  te7'tia7ie,  a  tertian  ague.  —  L.  terti- 
ana,  fern,  of  tertianus,  tertian. —  L.  tertius, 
third. —  L.  ter,  thrice,  tres,  three. 

tertiary.  (L.)  L.  tertiarius,  containing 
a  third  part ;  used  to  mean  belonging  to 
the  third. —  L.  terthis,  third  (above). 

tierce,  terce.  (F.  —  L.)  It  meant  a 
third  hour,  a  third  of  a  pipe  or  cask,  a 
third  card,  a  third  thrust  (in  fencing).— 
O.F.  tiers,  tierce,  third.  — L.  tertius,  third. 

—  L.  ter,  thrice  ;  tres,  three. 

treble,  threefold.  (F.  —  L.)  O.Y.  treble. 

—  I,.  triplu7?i,  acc.  of  triplus,  threefold  ;  see 
triple  (below). 

trental,  a  set  of  thirty  masses  for  the 
dead.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  tretitel,  tre^ital 
(Roquefort).  —  F.  trente,  thirty.  —  L.  tri~ 
ginta,  thirty.  —  L.  tri-,  thrice  ;  -gmta,  short 
for  dechita  *,  tenth. 

tress,  a  plait  of  hair,  ringlet.  (F.  —  Gk.) 
IVI.  E.  tresse.  —  F.  tresse,  a  tress  ;  tresser,  to 
braid  hair.  The  same  as  Ital.  treccia,  a 
braid,  plait.  Span,  trenza.  —  Low  L.  tricia, 
variant  of  trica,  a  plait.  —  Gk.  rpixa,  in 
three  parts,  threefold ;  from  a  common  way 
of  plaiting  hair  (Diez).  — Gk.  rpi-,  thrice 
(above). 

tressure,  an  heraldic  border.  (F.  — 
Gk.)  Formed,  with  F.  suffix  -ure,  from  F. 
tresser,  to  plait.  —  F.  tresse,  a  plait  (above). 

trey,  three.  (F.  — L.)  O.F.  treis.^'L, 
tres,  three. 

triad,  the  union  of  three.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.) 
F.  triade,  Cot.  —  L,  triad-,  stem  of  trias, 
a  triad.  —  Gk.  rptas,  triad.  —  Gk.  rpi-,  thrice 
(above). 

triangle.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  triangle. 
triangului7i,  sb.  ;  neut.  of  tria7igulus, 
three-angled. —L.  tri-,  thrice;  angulus,  an 
angle ;  see  Angle. 

tribrach,  a  metrical  foot  containing  3 
short  syllables.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  t7’ibrachy!>. 

—  Gk.  TpijSpaxvs.  —  Gk.  rpi-,  three  ;  ^pagvs, 
short. 


tricentenary.  (L.)  Coined  from  L.  tri- 
and  Centenary,  q.  v. 

tricolor.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  tricolore,  put 
for  drapeau  tricolore,  three-coloured  flag.  — 
F.  tricolor,  the  three-coloured  amaranth.  — 
L.  tri-,  three ;  color-,  stem  of  color,  colour. 

trident.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  tride^it.  —  L. 
tridente77i,  acc.  of  tridens,  a  three-pronged 
spear.  —  L.  tri-,  three  ;  dens,  tooth,  prong. 

triennial.  (L.)  Coined  from  L.  trie7i7ii- 
U7n,  a  period  of  three  years.  —  L.  tri-,  three ; 
annus,  year. 

trifoliate,  three-leaved.  (L.)  From  L. 
tri-,  three  ;  foli-tun,  leaf. 

triform,  having  a  triple  form.  (L.) 
L.  triformis.^'L,.  tri-,  three  ;  for7n-a,  form. 

triglyph,  a  three-grooved  tablet.  (L.  — 
Gk.)  L.  triglyphus.^Qf\i.  TpiyXvcpos,  a 
triglyph  ;  lit.  ‘  thrice-cloven.’  —  Gk.  rpi-y 
thrice  ;  y\v(p€iv,  to  carve,  groove. 

trigonometry.  (Gk.)  ‘  hleasurement 

of  triangles.*  —  Gk.  Tpiyojvo-v,  a  triangle; 
-pLerpia,  measurement,  from  perpov,  a  mea¬ 
sure.  Gk.  rpiyojvov  is  from  rpL-,  three ; 
yojv-ia,  angle,  allied  to  yovv,  knee. 

trihedron,  a  figure  having  three  bases. 
(Gk.)  From  Gk.  rpi-,  three  ;  'idpov,  e8pa, 
a  base,  from  e8-€iv,  to  sit,  rest. 

trilateral,  trilingual,  triliteral. 

(L.)  From  L.  tri-,  three  ;  and  lateral,  &c. 

trillion.  (F.  —  L.)  A  coined  word, 
short  for  tri-77iillion  ;  see  Billion. 

trinity.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  trmitee.^ 
O.  F.  trmite.  —  L.  acc.  tri7iitate7n,  a  triad. 

—  L.  trmus,  pi.  trini,  by  threes.  — L.  tri-, 
thrice,  three. 

trio.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  trio,  music  in 
three  parts.  — L.  tri-,  three. 

triple,  three-fold.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  triple. 

—  L.  triplu77i,  acc.  of  triplus,  threefold.  — 
L.  t7'i-,  three ;  -plus,  allied  to  ple7ius,  full. 
See  Double. 

triplicate,  threefold.  (L.)  From  pp. 
of  L.  triplicare,  to  treble.  — L.  tri-,  three; 
plicare,  to  weave,  fold ;  see  Ply. 

tripod,  (L.  -  Gk.)  L.  tripod-,  stem  of 
tripus.  —  Gk.  rpivovs  (stem  Tpnrob-),  a 
tripod,  three-footed  brass  kettle,  three- 
legged  table.  —  Gk.  rpi-,  three  ;  ttovs,  foot ; 
see  Foot. 

trireme,  galley  with  three  banks  of 
oars.  (L.)  L.  trire77iis,  having  three 
banks  of  oars.  —  L.  tri-,  three ;  re77ius,  oar. 
trisect ;  see  Section, 
triumvir.  (L.)  One  of  three  men 
associated  in  an  office.  L.  pi.  triiwiuiri, 
three  men,  evolvedTrom  the  gen.  pi.  trni?7i 
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uirortim,  belonging  to  three  men.  —  L. 
trium,  gen.  pi.  of  tres^  three ;  uirorum, 
gen,  pi.  of  uir,  a  man  ;  see  Virile. 

trivet,  trevet,  a  three-footed  support. 
(F.  —  L.)  Spelt  trevid  (1493).  —  F.  trepied^ 
tripiedy  ‘a  trevet,’  Cot. tripede^ri,  acc. 
of  tripes^  having  three  feet.  —  L.  tri-y  three ; 
peSy  a  foot.  Cf.  tripod  (above). 

trivial,  common.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  trivial, 

—  L.  triuialisy  belonging  to  three  cross¬ 
roads,  that  which  may  be  picked  up  any¬ 
where,  common.  —  L.  trhiia,  a  place  where 
three  roads  meet.  —  L.  tri-,  three  ;  uiay  away. 

Trial  ;  see  try,  under  Trite. 

Triangle ;  see  Tri-. 

Tribe,  a  race.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  tribiiy  *  a 
tribe ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  tribu-y  crude  form  of 
tribuSy  a  tribe.  Said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  three  original  families  in  Rome.— 
L.  tri-y  three ;  -buSy  family  (?),  allied  to 
Gk.  (pv-\r),  a  tribe. 

attribute.  ^L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  attri- 
buerey  to  assign.  —  L.  at-  {ad)y  to ;  tribuere  \ 
see  tribute  (below). 

contribute.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
tribuerey  to  contribute,  lit.  pay  together; 
see  tribute  (below). 

distribute,  to  allot,  deal  out.  (L.) 
From  pp.  of  L.  dis-tribuerey  to  deal  out, 
allot  separately. 

retribution.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  retribu¬ 
tion.'^  L.  acc.  retributioneniy  requital.  — 
L.  retributuSy  pp.  of  re-tribuerey  to  pay 
back. 

tribune.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  tribun. 
tribun.  —  L.  tribununiy  acc.  of  tribunuSy 
lit.  the  chief  officer  of  a  tribe.  —  L.  tribus y 
a  tribe  (above). 

tribute,  sb.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  tribut. 

—  F.  tribut y  tribute.  —  L.  tributufn,  tribute, 
lit.  a  thing  paid ;  neut.  of  pp.  of  tribuerey 
to  assign  to  a  tribe,  to  assign,  pay.  —  L. 
tribu-Sy  a  tribe. 

Tribrach ;  see  Tri-. 

Tribulation ;  see  Trite. 

Tribune,  Tribute ;  see  Tribe. 

Trice  (i),  a  short  space  of  time.  (Span.) 
In  the  phr.  in  a  —  Span,  en  un  triSy 
in  a  trice,  in  an  instant ;  from  triSy  the 
noise  made  by  the  cracking  of  glass,  a 
crack,  an  instant.  So  also  Port,  trizy 
cracking  of  glass,  a  crash,  crack,  instant ; 
en  hum  triZy  in  a  trice.  Prob.  of  imitative 
origin  ;  but  see  Trash. 

Trice  (2),  Trise,  to  haul  up,  hoist. 
(Scand.)  M.  E.  trisen,  to  hoist  sail  (orig. 
with  a  pulley).  —  Swed.  irissa,  a  pulley, 
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trisSy  spritsail-brace ;  Dan.  tridse,  a  pulley, 
tridse,  verb,  to  trice.  From  the  base  trid-, 
to  turn,  as  in  Dan.  trid-se,  a  pulley  (above). 
Allied  to  Trend,  Trundle. 

Tricentenary ;  see  Tri-. 

Trick,  (1),  (2),  and  (3) ;  see  Track. 

Trickle,  verb.  (E.)  M.  E.  triklen,  short 
for  strikle7iy  strikelen,  to  trickle,  fre¬ 
quentative  of  M.  E.  striken,  to  flow  (Spec, 
of  English,  ed.  Morris  and  Skeat,  p.  44, 
1.  21).  — A.  S.  strica7ty  to  flow,  a  particular 
use  of  stricauy  to  strike ;  see  Strike.  Cf. 
streaky  and  G.  streiche^i.  ^  The  loss  of  s 
occurs  again  in  trick  (i),  &c. ;  and  was  due 
to  confusion  with  trill  (2). 

Tricolor,  Trident,  Triennial ;  see 
Tri-. 

Trifle.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  trufley  trejle, 
rarely  trifle. <^0.  F.  h'ufle,  mockery,  rail¬ 
lery,  a  little  jest,  dimin.  of  Umffey  a  gibe, 
jest  (Cot.).  Properly  a  truffle,  a  thing  of 
small  worth ;  the  O.  F.  trttjfle  also  means 
a  truffle  (Cot.).  See  trufde,  under  Tuber. 

Trifoliate,  Triform ;  see  Tri-. 

Trigger ;  see  Track. 

Triglyph,  Trigonometry,  &c. ;  see 
Tri-. 

Trill  (i),  to  shake,  quaver.  (Ital.)  In 
music.  —  Ital.  trillare,  to  trill,  shake ;  trillo, 
sb.,  a  shake.  A  imitative  word,  like  Span. 
ti'mary  to  trill. 

Trill  (2),  to  turn  round  and  round;  see 
Through. 

Trill  (3),  to  trickle ;  see  Through. 

Trillion ;  see  Tri-. 

Trim,  verb.  (E.)  M.  E.  trhnen.  trumen. 
A.  S.  try7niany  try7n77iany  to  set  firm,  to 
strengthen,  set  in  order,  prepare,  array. 
Formed  (by  usual  change  of  u  to  y)  from 
A.  S.  tr 71771  y  adj.,  firm,  strong.  Der. 
sb. ;  be-tri77i. 

Trinity  ;  see  Tri-. 

Trinket  ( i ),  a  small  ornament.  (F.  —  L. ?) 
M.  E.  tre77kety  a  shoemaker’s  knife ;  also 
spelt  trynket  (Palsgrave).  Tusser  speaks 
of  ‘  trinkets  and  tooles.’  Hence  it  seems  to 
have  meant  a  toy-knife,  such  as  ladies  wore 
on  chains ;  and,  generally,  a  small  ornament. 
Prob.  from  an  O.  F.  tre7iquer'^y  to  cut,  by¬ 
form  of  trencher,  to  cut ;  cf.  Span,  truichar, 
Ital.  trhiciarey  to  cut,  carve.  See  Trench. 
^  Doubtful. 

Trinket  (2),  Trinquet,  the  highest 
sail  of  a  ship.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Du.?)  F. 
trmquety  the  highest  sail;  Cot.  —  Span. 
trbiquetey  a  trinket.  Allied  to  Span,  trm- 
cary  to  keep  close  to  the  wind,  trhicar  los 
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cabos^  to  fasten  the  rope-ends.  —  Span. 
trinca,  a  rope  for  lashing  fast.  Minsheu 
has  poster  la  vela  a  la  trinca,  to  put  a  ship 
that  the  edges  of  the  sails  may  be  to  the 
wind.  p.  Perhaps  from  O.  Du.  strick,  a 
noose,  stricken,  to  tie  running  knots. 
^  Section  p  is  doubtful. 

Trio ;  see  Tri-, 

Trip,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  trippen,  to  step 
lightly.  A  weakened  form  of  the  base 
TRAP,  to  tread  ;  see  Trap  (i)  and  Tramp. 
-J-Du.  trippe7i,  tr appeal,  to  tread  on;  t7'ip- 
pele7i,  to  trip,  dance ;  Swed.  trippa,  Dan. 
trippe,  to  trip,  tread  lightly. 

Tripe.  (C.)  M.  E.  tripe. triopas, 
s.  pi.  entrails,  tripes ;  \V.  tripa,  intestines ; 
Eret.  stripe7i,  tripe,  pi.  stripoii,  intestines. 
Hence  also  F.  tripe.  Span,  and  Port. 
t7'ipa,  Ital.  trippa,  tripe. 

Triple,  Triplicate ;  see  Tri-. 

Tripod,  Trireme  ;  see  Tri-. 

Trisect ;  see  Section. 

Trist ;  see  Tryst. 

Trite.  (L.)  L.  tritus,  worn,  pp.  of  ter- 
ere,  to  rub,  wear  away.  +  Russ,  terete, 
Lith.  triti,  to  rub.  (.y^TAR.) 

attrition.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  attritio7i.  — 
L.  acc.  attritio7ie77i,  a  rubbing  or  wearing  | 
away.  —  L.  attritiis,  pp.  of  dtterere,  to  rub 
away.  —  L.  at-  {ad) ;  ter  ere,  to  rub. 

contrite.  (L.)  L.  co7itritus,  thoroughly 
bruised ;  hence,  penitent ;  pp.  of  L.  co7i- 
tcrere,  to  rub  together,  bruise. 

detriment.  (F.  —  L.)  O.Y .  detri77ie7it. 

—  L.  detri77ie7iUi77i,  loss  ;  lit.  ‘  a  rubbing 
away.’  —  L.  detri-tus,  pp.  of  de-terere,  to 
rub  down  ;  with  suffix  -77ie7iUim. 

tribulation.  (F.  — L.)  Y .  tribulation. 

—  L.  acc.  tribulatio7ie77i,  affliction.  —  L.  tri- 
biilatus,  pp.  of  tribulare,  to  rub  out  corn ; 
hence,  to  afflict.  — L.  tribulu7n,  a  sledge  for 
rubbing  out  corn,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
frame  with  iron  spikes  beneath  it.  —  L.  t7'i-, 
base  of  tri-tus,  pp.  of  terere,  to  rub ;  with 
suffix  -btdu77i,  denoting  the  agent. 

triturate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  tritu- 
rare,  to  rub  down,  thrash,  grind.  —  L.  tri- 
tu7'a,  a  rubbing.  —  L.  tritus,  pp.  of  terere, 
to  rub. 

try,  to  select,  test,  examine,  &c.  (F. — 
I..)  M.  E.  trie7i,  to  select,  pick  out,  choose. 
The  same  as  Prov.  triar,  to  separate  com 
from  the  straw,  also  to  choose.  —  Low  L. 
t7'itare,  to  thresh.  —  L.  tritus,  pp.  of  terere, 
to  rub.  It  meant  to  thresh,  separate,  purify, 
cull,  pick,  &c.  Der.  tri-al. 

Triton,  a  sea-god.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  trit07t. 


—  Gk.  Tpircijv,  a  Triton.  Cf.  Skt.  trita, 
the  name  of  a  deity. 

Triturate ;  see  Trite. 

Triumph.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  triu7nphe, 
later  trio7?iphe.  —  L.  triu77iphu77i,  acc.  of 
triu77iphus,  a  public  rejoicing  for  a  victory. 
-|-Gk.  OpLapPos,  a  hymn  to  Bacchus. 

trump  (2),  one  of  a  leading  suit  of 
cards.  (F.  —  L.)  Well  known  to  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  triuuiph  ;  see  Latimer’s  Sermons, 
and  Nares.  —  F.  trio77iphe,  ‘  the  card-game 
called  ruffe,  or  trump  ;  also  the  ruffe  or 
trump  at  it ;  ’  Cot.  See  above. 

Triumvir,  Trivet ;  see  Tri-. 

Trivial ;  see  Tri-. 

Trochee.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  trochceus.  — 
Gk.  rpoxdios,  running ;  also  the  tripping 
foot  which  consists  of  a  long  syllable  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  short  one.  —  Gk.  rpex^^^t  lo  run. 

truck  (2),  a  small  wheel,  low-wheeled 
vehicle.  (L.  — Gk.)  Modified  from  L.  tro~ 
chus,  a  wheel.  —  Gk.  rpoxbs,  a  runner,  wheel, 
disc.  —  Gk.  rpkx^^v,  to  run.  Der.  truckle- 
bed,  a  bed  on  little  wheels,  where  t7'uckh 
=  L.  trochlea,  a  little  wheel. 

truckle,  to  submit  servilely  to  another. 
(L.  —  Gk.)  From  the  phrase  to  truckle 
U7ider,  due  to  the  old  custom  of  putting 
a  truckle-bed  under  a  larger  one  ;  the 
truckle-bed  being  occupied  by  a  serv’ant, 
pupil,  or  inferior.  It  originated  in  Univer¬ 
sity  slang,  from  L.  trochlea  (as  above). 
Troglodyte,  a  dweller  in  a  cave.  (F.  — 
Gk.)  F.  troglodyte.  —  Gk.  rparyXo^vTr^s, 
one  who  creeps  into  holes,  a  cave-dweller. 

—  Gk.  TpQjyXo-,  put  for  rpco^Xrj,  a  hole, 
cave ;  dveiv,  to  enter,  p.  TpuyXi]  is  from 
rpotjy€Lv,  to  gnaw,  bite,  gnaw  a  hole ; 
bveiv  is  from  V  DU,  to  go,  advance,  Skt. 
du,  to  go,  move. 

trout.  (L.  —  Gk.)  A.  S.  truht.  —  L. 
tructa.  —  Gk.  rpuKTr^s,  a  nibbler,  also  a  fish 
with  sharp  teeth.  —  Gk.  Tpujyeiy  (above). 
Lit.  ‘  nibbler.* 

Troll ;  see  Trawl. 

Trombone  ;  see  Trump  (i). 

Tron,  a  weighing-machine.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  tro7ie,  a  weighing-machine  ;  Low  L. 
tro7ia  (Ducange).  —  L.  trutma,  a  pair  of 
scales.  Cf.  Gk.  rpyrdvr],  tongue  of  a  ba¬ 
lance,  pair  of  scales.  Der.  tro7t-age. 

Troop,  a  crew.  (F.  —  L. ?)  Y.  troupe'. 
Low  L.  tropus.  Also  Span,  tropa,  O.  Ital. 
troppa.  Origin  doubtful ;  but  prob.  due 
I  to  L.  turba,  a  crowd  (Diez).  See  Trouble. 

Trope,  a  figure  of  speech.  (L.  —  Gk.) 
L.  tropus.  —  ^Gk.  Tponos,  a  turn,  a  trope,  — 


TROT. 


'  TRUE. 


Gk.  rpiiruv,  to  turn.+L.  torquere^  to  twist, 
turn.  (y^TARK.) 

trophy.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  trophee, 
'  a  trophee ;  *  Cot.  —  L.  tropceu77i,  a  sign  of 
victory.  —  Gk.  rpoTraiov,  a  trophy,  monu¬ 
ment  of  an  enemy’s  defeat,  Neut.  of  rpo- 
nafos,  belonging  to  a  defeat.  —  Gk.  Tpoirq, 
a  return,  putting  to  flight  of  an  enemy.— 
Gk.  TpeTTiiv,  to  turn. 

tropic.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  M.  E.  tropik. 

—  F.  tropiqiie,  ‘  a  tropick  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  tro- 
picuTn^  acc.  of  tropicuSy  tropical.  —  Gk. 
TporriKos,  belonging  to  a  turn  ;  the  tropic  is 
the  point  where  the  sun  appears  to  turn 
from  N.  to  S.,  or  from  S.  to  N.  in  the 
zodiac.  —  Gk.  t/jottos,  a  turn  ;  see  Trope 
(above).  And  see  Trepan  (i).  Trover. 

Trot,  verb.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  trotter  ;  O.  F. 
troter.  We  also  find  O.  F.  trotier^  Low  L. 
trotarius,  a  trotter,  messenger,  supposed 
to  be  from  L.  tolutarius,  going  at  a  trot. 

—  L.  tolutUTi,  adv.,  at  a  trot ;  lit.  ^  liftingly,’ 
i.e.  lifting  the  feet.  —  L.  tollere,  to  lift;  see 
Tolerate.  (So  Diez,  Scheler,  and  Littre.) 

Troth ;  see  True. 

Troubadour;  see  Trover. 

Trouble,  verb.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  trouUer, 
O.  F.  trubler.  It  answers  to  a  Low  L. 
turbulare  *,  a  verb  made  from  L.  turbula,  a 
disorderly  group,  dimin.  of  L.  tu7'bay  a 
crowd.  Cf.  Gk.  rvp^rjy  disorder,  throng, 
Skt.  tvar,  tur,  to  hasten.  See  Turbid. 

Trough.  (E.)  M.  E.  t7'ogh.  A.  S.  t7'oh, 
trogy  a  hollow  vessel,  trough.  +  Uu.  Icel. 
G.  trog,  Dan.  trug,  Swed.  trdg. 

Trounce  ;  see  Trunk. 

Trousers,  Trousseau ;  see  Torture. 

Trout,  a  fish  ;  see  Troglodyte. 

Trover,  an  action  at  law  arising  out  of 
the  finding  of  goods.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F. 
trover  (F.  trouver')^  to  find  ;  orig.  to  devise, 
invent,  make  up  poetry.  The  same  as  Prov. 
trobary  Port.  Span,  trovary  Ital.  trovare,  to 
versify,  p.  Since  Ital.  v  and  Prov.  b  arise 
from  L.  py  the  corresponding  Low  L.  form 
must  have  been  tropare'^y  to  versify.  —  L. 
tropuSy  a  trope ;  Late  L.  tropuSy  a  song, 
manner  of  singing.  —  Gk.  rpoiroSy  a  trope, 
also  a  mode  in  music.  See  Trope. 

contrive,  (F.  —  L.  aTtd  Gk.)  A  corrupt 
spelling ;  M.  E.  co7itrotie7ty  contretmi  ( = 
controveUy  co7itreveri).'^O.Y .  co7ttrover,  to 
find,  find  out  (Bartsch).  —  O.  F.  con-  (  = 
L  con-y  for  cu77i)  ;  O.  F.  trover y  to  find 
(above). 

retrieve,  to  recover.  (F.  —  L.  and  Gk.) 
Formerly  retreve,  —  O.  F.  retretivery  also 
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retrover y  later  retrotivery  to  find  again.  —  L. 
re-y  again  ;  O.  F.  trover y  to  find  (above). 

troubadour.  (Prov.-L.-Gk.)  A  F. 
modification  of  Prov.  trobadory  also  trobahxy 
a  troubadour,  inventor  of  songs  or  verses. 
Here  trobador  answers  to  a  Low  L.  acc.  tro- 
patore7n  *  (  =  Ital.  trovatore,  Span.  trovado7'^ ; 
whilst  trobaire  (F.  trouvere')  answers  to  a 
Low  L.  troparius  Both  from  the  verb 
tropare  *  (as  seen  in  Ital.  trovarey  Span. 
trovary  Prov.  trobar) ;  see  Trover  (above). 

Trow  ;  see  True. 

Trowel.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  true!.  —  F.  t7'u- 
elky  O.  F.  truele ;  Low  L.  truellay  a  trowel. 
Dimin.  of  L.  triiay  a  stirring-spoon,  skimmer, 
ladle  (hence  a  trowel,  from  the  shape). 

Trowsers ;  see  Torture. 

Troy-weight.  (F.  and  E.)  Orig.  a 
weight  used  at  the  fair  of  TroyeSy  a  town 
in  France,  S.  E.  of  Paris.  See  Arnold’s 
Chronicle,  ed.  1811,  pp.  108,  19 1 ;  Haydn, 
Diet,  of  Dates,  &c. 

Truant,  an  idler.  (F.  -  C.)  F.  trua7tdy 
a  beggar;  truajidy  adj.,  beggarly;  Cot. 
(The  same  as  Span.  trnha7iy  Port.  t7'uhd0y 
a  buffoon,  jester.)  —  W.  truany  wretched, 
a  wretch  ;  Bret,  trtieky  a  beggar ;  Gael. 
truagha7iy  a  wretch,  miserable  creature. 
Cf.  W.  trUy  wretched.  Corn,  troc,  wretched, 
Irish  troghay  Gael,  truaghy  miserable,  &c. 

Truce  ;  see  True. 

Truck  (i),  to  barter,  exchange.  (F. — 
Span.  —  Gk.  ?)  M.  E.  trtikken.  —  F.  troquer, 
‘to  truck,  barter;’  Cot.  — Span,  trocar y  to 
barter.  Cf.  Ital.  trticcarcy  ‘  to  truck,  barter, 
to  skud  away;’  Florio  (1598).  Origin 
disputed  ;  the  sense  ‘  skud  away  ’  is  clearly 
due  to  Gk.  rpoxoSy  a  course,  from  rpkxfiiVy 
to  run  ;  see  truck  (2),  under  Trochee. 

Truck  (2),  a  small  wheel,  wheeled  car; 
see  Trochee. 

Truckle ;  see  Trochee. 

Truculent,  barbarous.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
tructile7it.  —  L.  acc.  trticulentu7ny  cruel.  — 
L.  truc-y  stem  of  triiXy  fierce,  wild. 

Trudge,  to  march  heavily.  (Scand.  ?) 
Perhaps  orig.  to  walk  in  heavy  shoes ; 
from  Swed.  dial,  truga,  triidjay  a  snow- 
shoe  ;  Norw.  truga y  Icel.  \ruga,  a  snow- 
shoe,  a  large  flat  frame  worn  by  men  to 
prevent  them  sinking  in  snow.  ^  Uncer¬ 
tain.  It  can  hardly  be  from  O.  Ital. 
trticcarCy  Ho  trudge,  skud  away,’  Florio; 
for  which  see  Truck  (1). 

True,  firm,  certain.  (E.)  M.  E.  trewe. 
A.  S.  treSwCy  trfeve,  true,  Orig.  ‘  believed ;  ’ 
allied  to  O.  Prussian  druwity  to  believe 


TRUFFLE. 


TUCK. 
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(Fick).  +  Du.  trouw,  Icel.  tryggr,  trih', 
Dan.  tro,  Swed.  trogen^  G;  treti,  Goth. 
triggws,  true.  Cf.  Goth.  U'auaii^  to  believe, 
trust,  be  persuaded. 

betroth.  (E.)  From  troth  ;  with  prefix 
he-  (=  E.  by). 

troth.  (E.)  hlerely  a  variant  of  truth. 
trow,  to  believe,  suppose.  (E.)  INI.  E. 
trowen.  A.  S.  treowian^  to  trow  ;  a 
secondary  verb  formed  from  the  sb.  treowa, 
trust,  which  again  is  from  the  adj.  treSwe, 
true,  (above). -f- Icel.  triia,  to  trow,  from 
triir,  true;  Dan.  troe,  to  trow,  from  tro, 
sb.,  truth,  adj.,  true. 

truce.  (E.)  Ill  spelt ;  it  should  rather 
be  trews,  i.  e.  pledges  ;  it  is  the  pi.  of  trew, 
a  pledge  of  truth,  from  the  adj./rz^^.  (This 
is  proved  by  the  M.  E.  forms.)  —  A.S. 
treowa,  tiniwa,  a  compact,  pledge,  faith.  — 
A.S.  treowe,  true. 

trust.  (Scand.)  ]M.  E.  trust.  —  Icel. 
traust,  trust,  protection,  firmness  ;  Dan. 
Swed.  trost,  consolation. -f-G.  consola¬ 

tion,  Go\h.  t7'austi,  a  covenant.  From  the 
same  base  as  true, 

truth,  troth.  (E.)  M.  E.  trewthe, 
trouthe ;  A.  S.  treow'Su,  truth.  —  A.S.  treowe, 
true;  see  true  (above). -j-Iceb  truth. 

tryst,  trist,  an  appointment  to  meet. 
(Scand.)  See  Jamieson  ;  properly  ‘  a 
pledge.’  hi.  E.  trist,  tryst,  trust.  Cf. 
Icel.  treysta,  to  rely  on,  confirm  ;  from 
traust.  trust ;  see  trust  (above). 

TrufSe  ;  see  Tuber. 

TruU,  a  worthless  woman.  (G.)  G. 
trulle,  trolle,  a  trull.  Cognate  with  O. 
Du.  drol,  a  jester,  Icel.  troll,  a  merry  elf ; 
see  Droll.  Lit.  ‘  a  merr)’  companion.’ 

Trump  ( I ),  a  trumpet.  (F.  —  L.  ?)  M.  E. 
tru77ipe,  t7'077ipe.^Y.  tro77ipe,  ^a  trump;’ 
Cot.  Cf.  Span.  tro77ipa,  Ital.  tro77iba.  The 
Ital.  tro77iba  is  a  nasalised  form  answering 
to  a  Low  L.  t7'uba^,  which  (though  not 
found  in  L.)  is  clearly  the  same  asLithuan. 
truba,  a  horn,  Russ.  truba,y.  tube,  trumpet. 
The  Lat.  form  is  tuba  ;  see  Tube. 

trombone.  (Ital.  —  L.  ?)  Ital.  tro77ibo7ie, 
a  trombone,  augmentative  form  of  Ital. 
tro77iba,  a  trumpet  (above). 

trumpery,  nonsense.  (F.  —  L.  ?)  F. 
tro77ipe7'ie,  ‘  a  wile,  fraud ;  ’  Cot.  —  F.  tro77iper, 
to  deceive  ;  orig.  to  play  the  trumpet, 
whence  the  phrase  se  tro77iper  de  quelqiC tut, 
to  play  with  any  one,  amuse  oneself  at 
their  expense.  —  F.  tro77ipe,  trump  (above). 

trumpet.  (F.  —  L.  ?)  F.  tro77ipette, 
dimin.  of  tro77ipe  (above). 


Trump  (2)  ;  see  Triumph. 

Trumpery,  Trumpet ;  see  Trump  (i). 
Truncate,  Truncheon ;  see  Trunk. 
Trundle  ;  see  Trend. 

Trunk,  stem  of  a  tree,  &c.  (F.  —  L.)  F, 
tro7ic,  trunk.  —  L.  trimcum,  acc.  of  trtmcus, 
trunk,  stem,  bit  cut  off.  —  L.  t7'U7icus,  adj., 
cut  off,  maimed.  Prob.  from  torquere,  to 
twist,  hence  to  twist  off ;  cf.  torcuhuti,  a 
press.  Der.  trtmk-hose,  i.  e.  trutik^ d-hose, 
knee-breeches,  breeches  cut  short. 

trounce,  to  beat.  (F.  — L.)  To  beat 
with  a  great  stick.  —  O.  F.  trotiche,  a  great 
piece  of  timber,  allied  to  trottc,  a  trunk 
(above)  ;  see  truncheon  (below). 

truncate,  to  cut  off  short.  (L.)  From 
pp.  of  L.  tt'imcare,  to  cut  off.  —  L.  trtmcus, 
a  stump. 

truncheon.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  trottchotm, 
—  O.  F.  tro7iso7i,  tro7icho7i,  a  little  stick  ; 
dimin.  of  trotic,  a  trunk  ;  see  Trunk 
(above),  hlod.  F.  troti^oti. 

trunnion,  one  of  the  projecting  stumps 
on  each  side  of  a  cannon,  on  which  it  rests 
in  the  carriage.  (F.  — L.)  F.  trogttott,  a 
stump ;  dimin.  of  tt'ott,  a  stump,  which  is 
a  shortened  form  of  trottc,  a  trunk;  see 
Trunk  (above). 

Truss ;  see  Torture. 

Trust,  Truth  ;  see  True. 

Try  ;  see  Trite. 

Tryst,  Trist ;  see  True. 

Tub,  a  small  cask.  (O.  Low  G.)  "M.  E. 

ttibbe.  —  O.  Du.  tobbe,  a  tub  ;  Low  G.  tubbe, 
a  tub. 

Tube.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  tube.  —  L.  tubtmi, 
acc.  of  tubus,  a  tube,  pipe ;  akin  to  tuba,  a 
trumpet.  Der.  tub-ul~ar,  from  L.  tubulus, 
dimin.  of  tubus.  And  see  Trump  (i). 

Tuber,  a  rounded  root.  (L.)  L.  tube7‘, 
a  bump,  tumour,  also  a  truffle.  Lit, 
‘  swelling  ;’  allied  to  Tumid.  Der.  tuber 
cle,  a  little  swelling. 

protuberant.  (L.)  From  stem  of 
pres.  pt.  of  pro-tuberare,  to  bulge  out.  — 
L.  pro,  forward  ;  tuber,  a  swelling. 

truffle.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  truffle,  also  truffle, 
a  round  edible  fungus,  found  underground. 
Span,  trufa,  a  truffle.  The  F.  truffle.  Span. 
trufa,  answer  to  L.  pi.  tubera,  truffles, 
whence  was  formed  a  F.  fern.  sb.  tufre 
easily  altered  to  truffle.  We  also  find  Ital. 
tartufo,  a  truffle  =  L.  terrce  tuber,  i.  e, 
truffle  of  the  earth.  And  see  Trifle. 

Tuck  (i),  to  fold  or  gather  together  a 
dress  ;  see  Tow  (i). 

Tuck  (2),  a  rapier;  see  Stick  (i). 


TUCKET. 


TURBID. 
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Tucket ;  see  Touch. 

Tuesday.  (E.)  A.  S.  Ttwes  dceg^  the 
day  of  Tiw,  the  god  of  war.  +  Icel.  Tys 
dagr,  the  day  of  Tyr ;  Dan.  Tirsdag, 
Swed.  Tisdag,  G.  Dienstag,  O.  H.  G.  Zies 
tac,  the  day  of  Ziu,  god  of  war.  p.  The 
A.  S.  Tiw,  Icel.  Tyr,  O.  H.  G.  Ziu  is  the 
same  name  as  l^.Ju-  in  Ju-piter,  Gk.  Zevy, 
Skt.  Dyaus,  and  means  ‘  the  shining  one.’ 

(V  DIW.) 

Tuft  (i),  a  crest,  knot.  (F.  —  Tent.) 
M,  E.  tuft,  but  the  final  t  is  excrescent ; 
prov.  E.  tuff,  a  tuft.  —  F.  touffe,  a  tuft  or  lock 
of  hair.  —  G.  zopf,  a  weft  of  hair,  tuft,  pig¬ 
tail  ;  Icel.  toppr,  a  top,  tuft,  or  lock  of  hair  ; 
O.  Du.  top,  a  tuft.  ^  ^.twffis  borrowed 
from  E.,  and  preserves  the  correct  form. 

Tuft  (-2),  Toft,  a  plantation,  a  green 
knoll.  (Scand.)  In  the  sense  of  ‘planta¬ 
tion,’  this  word  has  been  confused  with 
tuft  (i)  ;  the  F.  touffe  de  bois  =  ‘  tuft  of 
trees;*  Cot.  But  in  the  sense  of  ‘green 
knoll,’  it  is  the  M.  E.  toft,  a  knoll.  — Icel. 
topt  (pronounced  toft),  also  tupt,  toft,  tomt, 
a  knoll,  toft,  clearing,  cleared  space  ;  the 
orig.  spelling  was  tomt.  —  Icel.  toiJit,  neut. 
of  tS^nr,  empty  ;  see  Toom.  So  also 
Swed.  tomt,  a  toft,  neuter  of  tom,  empty, 
clear;  Norw.  tuft,  tomt,  toft,  clearing. 

Tug;  see  Tow  (i). 

Tuition.  (F.  — L.)  F.  tuition.  acc. 
tuitione7n,  protection.  —  L.  tuitus,  pp.  of 
tueri,  to  guard,  protect. 

intuition.  (L.)  Formed,  by  analogy, 
from  L.  intuitus,  pp.  of  in~tueri,  to  look 
upon.  —  L.  in,  upon  ;  tueri,  to  watch. 

tutelage,  guardianship.  (L. ;  with  F. 
suffix.)  ttctel~a,  protection;  with 

F.  suffix  -age  (=L.  -aticum).>^'L.  Uit-us, 
short  for  tuitus  (above). 

tutelar.  (L.)  L.  tutelaris,  protecting. 

—  L.  tut-us,  short  for  tuitus  (above), 
tutor.  (L.)  L.  tutor,  a  guardian,  tutor. 

—  L.  tut-us  (above). 

Tulip ;  see  Turban. 

Tumble,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  tumhlen ; 
frequent,  of  to77iben,  tu77iben,  to  tumble.— 
A.  S.  tumbian,  to  turn  heels  over  head, 
dance,  -f"  Du.  tuimelen,  G.  tau7neln,  tu77i- 
meln ;  O.  H.  G.  tu7n6n,  to  turn  over  and 
over  (whence  F.  tomber)  ;  Dan.  tumle, 
p.  Initial  s  is  lost ;  it  is  the  same  word  as 
Stumble,  q.  v.  Der.  tumbler,  sb.  (1)  an 
acrobat,  (2)  a  glass  without  a  foot,  which 
could  only  be  set  down  when  empty ; 
tumb-r-el,  a  cart  that  falls  over,  O.  F.  tu7n- 
brcl,  from  F.  tomber,  to  tumble,  fall  over. 


Tumeify;  see  Tumid. 

Tumid.  (L.)  L.  tu77iidus,  swollen.  — 
L.  tumere,  to  swell.  Cf.  Gk.  rvKr],  a 
swelling.  (y'  TU.)  Der.  tum-our,  F. 
tu7neur,  from  L.  acc.  tu77iore7n,  a  swelling. 

intumescence,  a  swelling.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  intumescence.  From  stem  of  pres,  pt, 
of  L.  intumescere,  to  begin  to  swell.  — 

—  L.  in,  very ;  tu77zescere,  inceptive  form 
of  Umiere,  to  swell. 

tumefy,  to  cause  to  swell.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  tu77iefier ;  Cot.  —  Low  L.  tu77ieficare  *, 
put  for  L.  tumefacere,  to  make  to  swell.  — 
L.  tu77ie-re,  to  swell  ;  facer e,  to  make. 

tumult.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  tiunulte.  —  L. 
acc.  tumultum,  an  uproar.  —  L.  tumere,  to 
swell,  surge  up. 

tumulus.  (L.)  L.  tumulus,  a  mound. 

—  L.  tumere,  to  swell.  And  see  Tomb. 
Tun ;  see  Ton. 

Tune ;  see  Tone. 

Tungsten,  a  heavy  metal.  (Swed.) 
tungsten,  lit.  ‘  heavy  stone.’  — Swed. 
tung,  heavy ;  stezt,  stone.  Swed.  tung—  Icel. 
\ungr,  heavy,  from  ^  TU,  to  swell,  be 
strong ;  sten  is  cognate  with  E.  stone. 
Tunic.  (L.)  A.  S.  tunicce.  —  L.  tunica, 
an  under-garment.  Der.  tunic-le,  tunic- 
at-ed. 

Tunnel ;  see  Ton. 

Tunny,  a  fish.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  thon  ; 
Cot.  —  L.  thunnu77i,  acc.  of  thu7i7tus.  —  Gk, 
Ovvvos,  Ovvos,  a  tunny.  Lit.  ‘the  darter.’  — 
Gk.  6vv€lv,  allied  to  6v€lv,  to  rush  along 
(VDHU.) 

Turban.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  Turk.  —  Pers.  - 
Hind.)  Formerly  turbazit,  turribazit,  tztr- 
band ;  also  tolipdnt,  tulipant,  tulibazit.  —  F. 
turbant,  turban,  a  turban  ;  Cot.  —  Ital.  Uir- 
bante,  ‘  a  turbant ;  ’  Florio.  —  Turk,  tulbezid, 
vulgar  form  of  dulbend,z.\.\xxh2xi.  —  Pers.  dul- 
band,  a  turban.  —  Hind,  dulbazid,  a  turban. 

tulip,  a  flower.  (F.  —  Ital.  —  Turk.  — 
Pers.  —  Hind.)  F.  tulippe,  also  tulipazt,  a 
tulip  ;  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  turban. 

—  Ital.  tulipa,  tulipazio,  a  tulip.  —  Turk,  tul- 
bend,  a  turban  (above). 

Turbid.  (L.)  L.  Uiz'bidus,  disturbed.— 
L.  turbare,  to  disturb.  — L.  turba,  a  crowd, 
confused  mass  of  people.  See  Trouble, 
disturb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  distourbezi. 

—  L.  dis-turbare,  to  drive  asunder,  disturb, 

perturb.  (F.  —  L.)  ¥.  per tur ber ',  Cot. 

—  L.  per-turbare,  to  disturb  thoroughly, 
turbulent.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  turbule7it.^ 

L.  turbulezitus,  full  of  commotion.  —  L. 
turbare,  to  disturb  ;  see  Turbid, 
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Turbot.  (F.-L.)  F.  turbot,  a  fish.- 
Low  L.  turbo,  a  turbot ;  L.  turbo,  a  spindle, 
reel ;  from  its  rhomboidal  shape.  So  also 
L.  rhornbus,  a  spindle,  rhombus,  turbot. 
Tureen  ;  see  Terrace. 

Turf.  (E.)  M.  E.  turf,  pi.  turtles 
{turves').  A.  S.  turf.Jf-ViVi.  turf,  Icel.  torf. 
sod,  peat  ;  Dan.  torv,  Swed.  torf  O.  H.  G. 
zurba.  Cf.  Skt.  darbha,  a  matted  grass, 
from  dxibh,  to  bind. 

Turgid.  (L.)  L.  turgidus,  swollen.  — 
L.  turgere,  to  swell  out. 

Turkey.  (F.-Pers.)  Called  a  Turkey 
cock,  or  a  cock  of  India,  from  the  notion 
that  it  came  from  Tut'key  or  from  India ; 
so  also  G.  Calecutische  hahn,  a  turkey- 
cock,  is  lit.  a  cock  of  Calcutta.  (It  really 
came  from  the  New  World.)  From  F. 
Turqtiie,  Turkey. —  F.  Turc,  a  Turk. — 
Pers.  Turk,  a  Turk.  ^  The  word  Turk 
is  not  Turkish  ;  the  Turkish  word  is 
*  Osmatili. 

turquoise,  turkis,  a  gem.  (F.-Ital. 

—  Pers.)  F.  turquoise  ',  orig.  fern,  of  Tur- 

Turkish.  —  Ital.  Turchesa  a  torquoise, 
or  Turkish  stone.  —  Pers.  Turk,  a  Turk. 
Turmeric.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  terre-7?ierite, 
turmeric  (Littre ;  s.  v.  Curcutna).  —  L. 
terra  tnerita,  apparently  ‘  excellent  earth.  ’ 

—  L.  terra,  earth;  merita,  fern,  of  vieritus, 
pp.  of  mereri,  to  deserve.  ^  But  tet'ra 
merita  is  prob.  a  barbarous  corruption ; 
perhaps  of  the  Arab,  name  kut'kutJi  ? 

Turmoil,  sb.  (F.  ?  -  L.  ?)  Formerly 
iuri7ioyl ;  probably  a  corrupt  form,  the 
latter  part  of  the  word  being  assimilated 
to  moil,  q.  v.  ;  and  the  former  part  to 
turn.  Prob.  from  F.  tretnouille.  ‘  the 
hopper  of  a  mill,’  also  called  trattieul 
(Cotgrave)  ;  also  spelt  trettioie,  tt'etnuye 
(Roquefort).  (The  form  tratneul  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  near.)  (3.  So  named  from  being  in 
continual  motion.  — L.  treniere,  to  tremble, 
shake.  Cf.  prov.  E.  tretnnile,  to  tremble. 

Turn,  verb.  (F.  —  L.)  I^I.  E.  turnen, 
tourtien.  —  F.  tourner,  O.  F.  torner.  —  L. 
tornat'e,  to  turn  in  a  lathe.  — L.  tot'nus,  a 
lathe. -f-Gk.  ropvos,  a  tool  to  draw  circles 
with  ;  allied  to  ropos,  piercing,  L.  tet'ere,  to 
rub,  bore.  (  TAR.)  Der.  turti,  sb. 
attorney.  (F.  — L.)  W.Y..  attourneye. 

—  O.  F.  at07'ne  [i.  e.  atorne\x^7^.  of  atotnier, 
to  direct,  prepare,  transact  business.  — F.  a 
(  =  L.  to  ;  O.  F.  tortier,  to  turn  (above). 

contour,  an  outline.  (F.  — L.)  F.  con¬ 
tour,  orig.  the  environs  of  a  town,  suburb. 

—  F.  cotitotirner,  ^  to  compasse  about/ 
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Cot. ;  lit.  to  turn  round  together.  —  F.  con- 
( =  L.  cott-,  for  cum),  together  ;  O.  F. 
torner,  to  turn. 

detour,  a  winding  way.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
detour,  a  circuit  ;  verbal  sb.  from  F. 
detourner,  to  turn  aside.  —  F.  de-  (  =  L.  dis^), 
aside,  apart ;  tourner,  to  turn  (above). 

return, vb.  (F.-L.)  Y .retourner{(Zo\..), 

—  F.  re-  (  =  L.  re-),  back  ;  tourner,  to  turn. 

tornado,  a  hurricane.  (Span.  —  L.) 

Properly  tortiada,  ‘  i.  e.  a  return,  or  turning 
about,  a  sudden  storm  at  sea;’  Blount.— 
Span,  tortiada,  a  return,  turn  about ;  orig. 
fern,  of  pp.  of  tornar,  to  turn.  —  L.  tortiat'e, 
to  turn  (above). 

tour,  a  circuit.  (F.-L.)  Lit.  ^  a  turn.’ 

—  F.  tour,  lit.  a  turn  ;  verbal  sb.  from  F. 
tourner,  to  turn ;  see  Turn. 

tournament.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  turtte- 
ment.  —  O.  F.  tortioiement,  a  tournament 
(Burguy).  —  O.  F.  tournoier,  to  joust.  — 
O.  F.  tornoi,  tot'nei,  a  tourney,  joust ;  lit.  a 
turning  about.  —  O.  F.  torner,  to  turn  ;  see 
Turn. 

tourney.  (F.-L.)  (above). 

tourniquet.  (F.  —  L.)  Y .tourniquet,  lit. 

‘  that  which  turns  about ;  ’  a  name  given  to 
a  stick  turned  round  to  tighten  a  bandage, 
to  stop  a  flow  of  blood. —  F.  tourner,  to 
turn  (above). 

turnpike.  (F.  -  L. ;  and  C.)  For¬ 
merly  a  name  given  to  the  old-fashioned 
turn-stile,  which  revolved  on  the  top  of  a 
post.  From  Turn  and  Pike. 

Turnip,  Turnep,  a  plant.  (F.  -  L. ; 
attd  L.)  The  latter  part  of  the  word  is 
M.E.  nepe,  a  turnip,  A.  S.  n<kp,  borrowed 
from  L.  tidpus,  a  kind  of  turnip ;  cf.  Irish 
and  Gael,  neip,  a  turnip,  p.  The  former 
part  appears  to  be  F.  tour  in  the  sense  of 
‘  wheel,’  to  signify  its  round  shape  ;  it  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  turned.  A  turner’s  wheel 
was  formerly  called  a  tut'n  in  English,  and 
tour  in  French.  See  Turn. 

Turpentine ;  see  Terebinth. 
Turpitude.  (F.  -  L. )  F.  turpitude.  -  L. 
turpitudo,  baseness.  —  L.  turpis,  base. 
Turquoise ;  see  Turkey. 

Turret ;  see  Tower. 

Turtle  (i),  a  turtle-dove.  (L.)  A.  S. 
tut'tle ;  formed,  by  change  of  r  to  I,  from 
from  L.  turtur,  a  turtle  (whence  also  G. 
tut'tel,  Ital.  tortora,  tot'tola).  An  imitative 
word;  due  to  a  repetition  of  tur,  used  to 
express  the  coo  of  a  pigeon. 

turtle  (2),  the  sea-tortoise.  (L.)  Eng¬ 
lish  sailors,  ill  understanding  the  Port. 
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tariarugciy  Span,  tortuga,  a  tortoise  or  sea- 
turtle,  turned  these  words  into  turtle.  The 
Span,  and  Port,  words  are  allied  to  Tor¬ 
toise. 

Tush,  an  exclamation  of  impatience.  (E.) 
Formerly  twish,  an  expression  of  disgust. 
Cf.  pish  and  tut. 

Tusk.  (E.)  A.  S.  tusc^  usually  spelt  tux, 
also  twux,  a.  tusk.  Prob.  for  twisc^,  as  if 
‘  a  double  tooth  ;  ’  from  A.  S.  twis^  double, 
allied  to  twd,  two.  See  Two. 

Tussle  ;  see  Touse. 

Tut,  an  exclamation  of  impatience.  (E.) 
Cf.  F.  trut  (the  same)  ;  and  cf.  tush. 
Tutelar,  Tutelage,  Tutor ;  see 
Tuition. 

Twaddle,  to  tattle.  (E.)  Formerly 
twattle,  a  collateral  form  of  tattle. 

Twain  ;  see  Two. 

Twang,  to  sound  with  a  sharp  noise. 
(E.)  A  collateral  form  of  tang  \  see 
Tang  (2). 

Tweak,  to  twitch,  pinch.  (E.)  M.  E. 
twikken,  answering  to  an  A.  S.  iorm 
twiccan  *,  whence  A.  S.  twicca.,  as  in  A.  S. 
angel-twicca,  a  hook-twitcher,  the  name  of 
a  worm  used  as  a  bait. -f*  Low  G.  twikken, 
G.  zwicken,  to  pinch. 

twinkle.  (E.)  A.  S.  twinclian,  to 
twinkle  ;  a  frequentative  form  of  twink, 
appearing  in  M.E.  twinken,\.o  blink,  wink. 
Again,  this  is  a  nasalised  form  of  M.  E. 
twikken,  to  twitch  (hence  to  quiver) ;  see 
above  and  below. 

twinkling.  (E.)  M.  E.  twinkeling, 
the  twitching  of  an  eye.  —  M.  E.  twinkelen, 
to  wink ;  the  same  word  as  E.  twinkle, 
twitch,  to  pluck.  (E.)  M.  E.  twicchen, 
a  weakened  form  of  twikken^  to  tweak 
(above). 

Tweezers,  nippers.  (F.  —  Teut.  ;  with 
E.  suffixl)  A  surgeon’s  box  of  instruments 
was  formerly  called  a  tweese,  whence  small 
surgical  instruments  were  called  tweezes,  a 
form  afterwards  turned  into  tweezers,  and 
used  of  small  nippers  in  particular,  p. 
Again,  the  word  tweese  was  really  at  first 
twees,  the  plural  of  twee  or  etwee,  a  sur¬ 
gical  case  ;  etwee  being  merely  an  Englished 
form  of  O.  F.  estuy,  F.  etui.^O.  F.  estuy, 
‘  a  sheath,  case,  a  case  of  little  instruments, 
now  commonly  termed  an  ettwee'P  Cot.  7. 
The  O.  F.  estuy  is  the  same  as  Span,  estuche. 
Port,  estojo,  O.  Ital.  stuccio,  stucchio,  ‘  a 
little  pocket-cace  with  cizors,  pen-knife, 
and  such  trifles  in  them  ’  {jsic) ;  Florio.  — 
M.  H.  G.  stuche  (prov.  G.  stanch),  a  cuff, 
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a  short  and  narrow  muff  (hence  a  case). 
^  Etymology  quite  clear;  estuy  became 
etwee,  twee,  then  twees,  then  tweeses,  and 
lastly  tweezers,  which  might  be  explained 
as  ‘  instruments  belonging  to  a  tweesel 

Twelve  ;  Twenty ;  see  Two. 

Twibill,  Twice,  Twig  (i) ;  see  Two. 

Twig  (2),  to  comprehend.  (C.)  Irish 
tuig-im,  I  understand ;  Gael,  tuig,  to  un¬ 
derstand. 

Twilight,  Twill ;  see  Two. 

Twin,  Twine  ;  see  Two. 

Twinge,  to  nip.  (E.)  M.E.  twingen, 
orig.  a  strong  verb,  to  nip,  pain.  Not  in 
A.  S. ;  but  in  O.  Friesic  twinga,  thwinga 
(pt.  t.  twang),  to  constrain. -f- Dan.  tvinge, 
Swed.  tvinga,  Icel.  \vinga,  to  force,  con¬ 
strain  ;  Du.  dwingen,  G.  zwingen.  p.  The 
M.  E.  twe^igen,  to  twinge,  answers  better 
to  the  mod.  E.  word  ;  this  is  a  secondary 
form,  from  the  strong  verb  twingen  above. 
Allied  to  Lith.  twenk-ti.  to  dam  up,  Skt. 
tanch,  to  contract.  (^  TANK,  or  TAK.) 

thong,  a  strip  of  leather.  (E.)  Put  for 
thwong.  M.  E.  thwong,  a  thong;  A.  S. 
\wang,  a  thong.  Orig.  ‘  a  twist,’  or  twisted 
string,  hence  a  string,  cord,  thong,  strip  of 
leather.  —  O.  Friesic  thwang^,  variant  of 
twa7ig,  pt.  t.  of  thwingan  or  twingan  (above). 

Twinkle ;  see  Tweak. 

Twirl,  to  turn  rapidly  round.  (E.)  It 
stands  for  thwirl  ().\V.q  twinge  for  thwinge). 
Frequentative  of  A.  S.  \weran,  to  turn, 
whence  Ywiril,  the  handle  of  a  churn. 
Cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  tweran,  dweran, 
to  whirl  round,  and  with  L.  terere,  to  bore. 
(V  TAR.)  p.  The  frequent,  form  appears 
also  in  Du.  dwarlen,  to  twirl,  dwarlwind, 
a  whirlwind  ;  cf.  Low  G.  dweerwind,  a 
whirlwind. 

Twist ;  see  Two. 

Twit;  see  Wit  (i). 

Twitch ;  see  Tweak. 

Twitter,  vb.  (E.)  Frequentative  from 
a  base  twit ;  allied  to  titter,  tattle,  and 
twaddle',  all  of  imitative  origin. -f-G.  zwit- 
schern,  to  twitter;  Du.  kwettere^i,  Dan. 
quiddre,  Swed.  qvittra. 

Two,  Twain.  (E.)  The  A.  S.  forms 
shew  that  the  difference  between  tzvo  and 
tivain  was  orig.  one  of  gender  only.  A.  S. 
twegen,  masc.,  two  (M.  E.  tweien,  twein, 
E.  twain)  ;  twd,  fern.,  two ;  neut.  twd  or 
tu,  two. -f- Du.  twee,  Icel.  tveir,  Dan.  to, 
Swed.  tvCi,  tu,  Goth,  twai,  G.  zwei  (also 
zween,  masc.),  Irish  da,  Gael,  da,  do,  W. 
dau,  Russ,  dva,  Lith.  dwi,  L.  duo  (whence 
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F.  deux,  E.  deuce'),  Gk.  8vo,  Skt.  dva,  diva. 
(Aryan  form  DWA.)  Cf.*  also  L.  bi-,  bis, 
twice ;  and  the  prefixes  di-,  dia-,  dis-. 
Der.  a-two,  i.  e.  07i  izvo  =  m  two. 

between.  (E.)  A.  S.  betweSnan,  be¬ 
tween  ;  also  betweojizan.  —  A.  S.  be,  by ; 
tweonuin,  dat.  pi.  of  tweon,  double,  twain, 
formed  from  twd,  two  (above). 

betwixt.  (E.)  M.  E.  betwixe\  to 
which  t  was  afterwards  added.  —  A.  S. 
betweohs,  betweoh,  betwixt.  —  A.  S.  be,  by ; 
tweoh  =  twih,  double,  from  twd,  two.  Cf. 

G.  zzvischen,  betwixt ;  allied  to  zwei,  two. 
twelve.  (E.)  M.  E.  twelf,  whence 

twelf-e,  a  pi.  form,  also  written  twehie 
{-^twelve).  A.  S.  twelf,  twelfe.^O.  Fries. 
tivilif  Du.  twaalf  Icel.  tSlf  Dan.  tolv, 
Swed.  tolf  G.  zwolf  O.  H.  G.  zwelif  Goth. 
twalif.  |3.  The  Goth.  twa-lif\%  composed 
of  twa,  two;  and  lififox  ligh^),  the  Teut. 
equivalent  of  Lithuan.  -lika,  occurring  in 
dwy-lika,  twelve.  Again,  Lith.  dwy-lika  = 
L.  duo-decUu,  twelve ;  where  I  is  put  for  d 
as  in  L.  hzigua  =  O.  Lat.  dingua,  a  tongue. 
Hence  Goth.  means  ‘  ten,’  and  twa-lif— 
two  and  ten,  i.  e.  twelve.  Der.  twelfth, 
put  for  tzvelft  =  A.  fb.  twelfta,  twelfth; 
twelvemonth  =  M.  E.  twelf uiozithe. 

twenty.  (E.)  A.  S.  twezitig.^A.  S. 
tivezi  =  twin,  short  for  twegen,  twain ;  and 
-tig,  sufiix  allied  to  Goth,  tigjus  and  E.  ten. 
-+-Goth.  twaitigjus,  Du.  twintig,  Icel.  tut- 
tugu,  G.  zwazizig',  all  similarly  formed. 

twibill,  twybill,  a  two-edged  bill. 
(E.)  M.  E.  twibil.  A.  S.  twibill.^ A.  S. 
twi-,  double ;  bill,  a  bill ;  see  twice 
(below). 

twice.  (E.)  M.  E.  twies  (dissyllabic). 
A.  S.  twiges,  a  late  form,  put  for  the  older 
twiwa,  twice.  -  A.  S.  twi-,  double  (the  same 
as  L.  bi-,  Gk.  81-,  Skt.  dvi) ;  allied  to  twd, 
two. 

twig  (i),  a  shoot  of  a  tree.  (E.)  A.  S. 
tiv/g  (pi.  twigu),  a  twig ;  orig.  the  fork  of 
a  branch,  and  named  from  being  double, 
the  small  shoot  branching  off  from  the 
larger  one. -A.  S.  twi-,  double;  see  above. 
-fUu.  twijg,  G.  zweig.  Cf.  G.  zwiesel,  a 
forked  branch. 

twilight.  (E.)  M.  E.  twilight.  The 
prefix  twi-  (A.  S.  twi-)  is  lit.  ‘double’  (see 
twice  above) ;  but  is  here  used  rather  in 
the  sense  of  doubtful  or  half;  cf.  L.  dubius, 
doubtful,  from  duo,  two.+G.  zwielicht,  O. 
Du.  tweehcht ;  similarly  compounded. 

twill.  (Low  G.)  Low  G.  twillen,  to 
make  double ;  cf.  twill,  a  forked  branch.  | 
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Allied  to  Swed.  Dan.  tvilling,  a  twin. 
The  word  has  reference  to  a  peculiar 
method  of  doubling  the  warp-threads,  or 
taking  two  of  them  together;  this  gives 
an  appearance  of  diagonal  lines,  in  textile 
fabrics.  From  A.  S.  twi-,  double  (above). 

twin.  (E.)  A.  S.  ge-twinne,  twins. -f* 
Icel.  tvinnr,  in  pairs ;  Lithuan.  dwini, 
twins;  cf.  L.  bini,  two  at  a  time.  From 
the  A.  S.  twi-,  double ;  the  -n  gives  a  dis¬ 
tributive  force,  as  in  L.  bi-n-i,  two  at  a  time. 

twine,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  twinen,  to 
twist  together.  From  A.  S.  twin,  sb.,  a 
twisted  or  doubled  thread.  -  A.  S.  twi-, 
double;  see  twice  (above). Du.  twijn, 
sb.,  a  twist,  twine,  Icel.  tvinni,  twine ; 
Swed.  tvinntrdd,  twine-thread. 

twist,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  twisten,  vb. 
formed  from  A.  S.  twist,  sb.,  a  rope  or 
twisted  cord.  -■  A.  S.  twi-,  double  ;  with 
sufiix  -st,  as  in  blast  from  blow.  The  Du. 
twist,  Dan.  Swed.  tvist,  G.  zwist,  mean 
‘  discord,’  which  is  another  sense  of  the 
same  word ;  so  also  M.  E.  twist,  a  twig  or 
fork  of  a  branch ;  Icel.  tvistr,  the  deuce,  in 
card-playing. 

Tympanum ;  see  Type. 

Type.  (F.-L.-Gk.)  F.  type  (Sher¬ 
wood).— L.  typMin,  acc.  of  typus.  —  Gk. 
TVTToy,  a  blow,  mark  of  a  blow,  stamp, 
impress,  mark,  mould,  type,  &c.  —  Gk.  rv-n-, 
base  of  tvtttciv,  to  strike.  Cf.  Skt.  tup, 
tuinp,  to  hurt ;  also  L.  tundere,  Gk.  arvcp- 
to  strike.  (VSTUP.)  Der. 
typ-ic,  Gk.  TviriKos ;  whence  typic-al,  &c. 

.  ^'iititype.  (Gk.)  Gli.  dpTiTvrrov ;  i  Pet. 
iii.  21  ;  neut.  of  dvT'iTvnos,  adj.,  formed 
according  to  a  model.  —  Gk.  dvr'i,  over 
against ;  tvttos,  type, 
archetype,  the  original  type.  (F.-L. 

-  Gk.)  F.  archetype,  ‘  a  principall  type  ;  ’ 
Cot.  —  L.  archetypum,  the  original  pattern. 

—  Gk.  dpx^vnov,  a  model ;  neut.  of  dpxi- 
tvttos,  stamped  as  a  model. -Gk.  dpx€-=^ 

prefix  (see  Archi-)  ;  tvttos,  a  type, 
timbrel.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.)  Dimin.  of 
M.  E.  timbre,  a  small  tambourine.  -  O.  F. 
timbre,  tymbre,  a  timbrel.  —  L.  tympanum, 
a  drum ;  see  below. 

tympanum,  the  hollow  part  of  the 
ear,  &c.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L.  tympanum,  a 
drum,  tympanum.  —  Gk.  rvpLTravov,  a  drum, 
roller  ;  the  same  as  rviravov,  a  drum.  —  Gk. 
TVTT-,  base  of  tvttt£lv,  to  strike.  Der.  tym¬ 
pany,  Gk.  TVfiTrapias,  a  dropsy  in  which  the 
belly  is  tightly  stretched,  as  a  drum. 
Typhoon,  a  violent  whirlwind.  (Chinese.) 
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TYPHUS.  ^  . 

A  modem  word ;  it  is  a  Chinese  word 
meaning  *a  great  wind.’  —  Chinese  ta, 
great ;  fang  (in  Canton  fung'),  wind,  whence 
ta  fung,  a  gale,  a  typhoon  (Williams). 
^  Tyfoon  would  be  better ;  typhoon  is  due 
to  confusion  with  the  old  word  typho7i  (not 
uncommon  in  old  authors),  from  Gk.  rvcpwv, 
better  TV(pajs,  a  whirlwind.  The  close  acci¬ 
dental  coincidence  of  these  words  in  sense  and 
form  is  very  remarkable,  as  Whitney  notes. 

Typhus,  a  kind  of  fever.  (L.  —  Gk.)  L. 
typhus,  —  Gk.  rvcpos,  smoke,  mist ;  also 
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stupor,  esp.  if  arising  from  fever;  typhus 
feve?‘=  stupor-fever.  —  Gk.  rvcpeiv,  to  smoke. 
Cf.  Skt.  dhtipf  to  fumigate.  (y'DHU.) 
Der.  typho-id^  i.  e.  typhus-like,  from  etSoy, 
resemblance. 

Tyrant.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  The  t  is  added. 
O.  F.  tiran,  also  —  L.  tyrannuniy 

acc.  of  tyra^inuSj  a  tyrant.  —  Gk.  Tvpavvos, 
a  lord,  sovereign,  master ;  orig.  in  a  good 
sense.  Der.  tyran7i-y,  F.  tyra^iitie^  I.,. 
tyrannia^  Gk.  rvpavvia,  sovereignty. 

Tyro,  misspelling  of  Tiro,  q.  v. 


u. 


Ubiquity,  omnipresence.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
ubiquite,  ‘an  ubiquity;’  Cot.  As  if  from 
L.  acc.  ubiquitate^n  *,  a  being  everywhere  ; 
a  coined  word.  — L.  ubique^  everywhere.— 
L.  ubi^  where  ;  with  suffix  -quCy  allied  to 
L.  quis^  who.  Der.  ubiqtiit-ous , 

Udder.  (E.)  A.  S.  uder,  an  udder.  + 
O.  Du.  uder,  Du.  mjer,  Icel.  jiigr  (for 
jiidr  *),  Swed.  jufver,  jur,  Dan.  yver  ;  G. 
suter,  O.  H.  G.  ^//^r.-pGael.  and  Irish  uth, 
L.  ubeTy  Gk.  ovOdp,  Skt.  udhar ,  udhaft,  an 
udder.  Root  unknown. 

Ugly,  frightful.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  ugly, 
uglike.  —  Icel.  uggligr,  fearful,  dreadful.  - 
Icel.  ugg-r,  fear ;  -ligr  =  A.  S.  die,  like. 
Allied  to  Icel.  tigga,  to  fear,  6g7t,  terror, 
6g7iay  to  threaten  ;  also  to  Goth,  ogan,  to 
fear,  ogja7i,  to  terrify,  agis,  terror,  Icel.  agi, 
terror,  and  E.  Awe.  Der.  ugli-ness.^ 
Uhlan,  Ulan,  a  lancer.  (G.  — Polish.— 
Turkish  ?)  G.  uhlan,  a  lancer.  -  Pol.  ulan, 
a  lancer.  Borrowed  (according  to  Mahn) 
from  Turk  ogWt,  a  youth,  lad. 

Ukase,  an  edict.  (F.  —  Russ.)  Y .ukase. ^ 
Rnss. ykaz\  an  edict ;  zi.ykazate,  to  indicate, 
shew,  order,  prescribe.  -  Russ,  y-y  prefix ; 
kazate,  to  shew. 

Ulcer,  a  dangerous  sore.  (F.  — L.)  F. 
ulch'e.'^Y.  ulcer-,  stem  of  ulcus,  a  sore.-f- 
Gk.  'kKnos,  a  wound,  sore. 

Ullage,  the  unfilled  part  of  a  cask.  (F. 
—  L.  ?)  ‘  Ullage  of  a  cask,  that  which  it 

wants  of  being  full;’  Phillips.  — O.F.^2///^?^^, 
a  filling  up.  —  O.  F.  eullier,  to  fill  a  cask 
up  to  the  bung.  Prob.  from  O.  F.  eu7'e, 
07'ey  border,  brim  ;  Span,  and  Ital.  07'la,  a 
border,  margin.  These  are  from  L.  ora,  a 
brim,  allied  to  os  (gen.  oris),  the  mouth. 
Ulterior,  Ultimate  ;  see  Ultra-. 
Ultra-,  beyond.  (L.)  L.  ult7'a,  beyond, 


adv.  and  prep.  Orig.  fern.  abl.  of  O.  Lat. 
ulter,  adj. ;  really  a  comparative  form  (with 
suffix  -ter)  from  the  base  ul-,  allied  to  O. 
Lat.  ollus,  that,  ollc  file),  he. 

antepenultima,  the  last  syllable  but 
two  in  a  word.  (L.)  L.  a7ite,  before; 
pce7tultii7ia,  fern,  adj.,  last  but  one,  from 
p(2n-e,  almost,  tiltmia,  last. 

outrage.  (F.  — L.)  F.  outrage,  earlier 
form  oltrage,  excessive  violence.  (Cf.  Ital. 
oltraggio.)  —  O.  F.  olt7'e,  F.  outre,  beyond  ; 
with  suffix  -age  (=  L.  -aticu7?i).^Y.  tiltra, 
beyond. 

penultima;  see  antepenultima. 
ulterior,  further.  (L.)  L.  ulterior, 
further  ;  comp,  of  O.  L.  ulter,  adj.  (above). 

ultimate,  furthest.  (L.)  L.  ulti77iatus, 
pp.  of  ulti77ia7'e,  to  be  at  the  last.  —  L.  ulti- 
7nus,  last ;  ul-ti-7n7is  being  a  double  superl. 
form  from  the  base  ul- ;  see  Ultra-  (above). 

ultramarine,  beyond  sea ;  as  sb.,  sky- 
blue.  (Span.  —  L.)  Span.  ult7'aina7d7io, 
beyond  sea;  also  a  blue  colour. —  L.  ultra, 
beyond  ;  7nar-e,  sea  ;  and  suffix  -i7ius ;  see 
Marine. 

ultramontane,  beyond  the  Alps.  (F. 

—  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  ultra77i07itai7t.  —  Ital. 
oltra77io7ttano .  —  L.  ult7'a,  beyond  ;  7nont-e7ny 
acc.,  a  mountain;  with  suffix  -a7ius',  see 
Mountain. 

ultramundane,  beyond  the  world. 
(L.)  L.  tilt7'a,  beyond ;  77iu7ida7ius ,  worldly, 
from  7nu7idus,  world ;  see  Mundane. 

utterance  (2),  extremity.  (F.  —  L.) 
Y.outrance,  extremity.- F.  outre,  beyond. 

—  L.  ultra,  beyond;  see  Ultra-  (above). 
Umbel,  Umber;  see  Umbrage. 
Umbilical,  pertaining  to  the  navel.  (F. 

—  L.)  F.  U77ibilical,  adj.,  from  twibilicy 
navel  (Cot.).  — L.  uinbilicu7ny  acc.  of  U7}i- 
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bilicus,  navel,  middle,  centre. +Gk.  6fi(pa\6s, 
navel.  Initial  n  has  been- lost;  cf.  Skt. 
ndbhiy  navel ;  see  Nave  (i). 

Umbrage,  shade  of  trees;  offence.  (F. 
—  L.)  Properly  ^  shadow ;  ’  hence,  shadow 
or  suspicion  of  injury.  —  F.  077ib7'age,  U77i- 
brage,  shade,  also  suspicion.  —  P'.  077ibrey 
shadow  (with  suffix  -age  —  L.  -aticu77i).  — 
L.  U77ib7'a,  shadow. 

adumbrate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
adu77ib7'are^  to  cast  shadow  over,  shadow 
forth.  —  L.  ad,  to  ;  twibra,  shadow. 

umbel,  an  umbrella-like  form  of  a 
flower.  (L.)  L.  twibella,  a  parasol ;  dimin. 
of  U77tb7'a,  a  shade. 

umber.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  Lat.)  F.  OTubre, 
short  for  terre  d''o77ibre,  lit.  ‘  earth  of 
shadow,’  a  bro^vn  earth  used  for  shadowing 
in  paintings.  —  Ital.  ter7'a  d'’o77ib)'a,  lit.  earth 
of  shadow.  —  L.  terra,  earth ;  de,  of ; 
U7nbra,  shadow. 

umbrella.  (Ital.  -  L.)  Ital.  umbrella, 
onib7'ella,  a  parasol ;  dimin.  of  Ital.  077ib7'a, 
a  shade.  —  L.  U77ibra,  a  shade. 

Umpire.  (F.  —  L.)  Put  for  numpu'e, 
the  old  form  of  the  word  ;  M.  E.  no77ipere, 
noii77ipere,  also  7i07i7tpere,  nouTipier,  P. 
Plowman,  B.  v.  337.  —  O.  F.  no7}iper^,  later 
no77ipair,  peerless,  odd  (Cot.)  ;  earliest 
form  7i07iper  (Roquefort).  Used,  like  L. 
impar,  in  the  sense  of  arbitrator  ;  the 
lit.  sense  is  unequal,  odd,  hence  a  third 
man  called  in  to  arbitrate,  a  ^non-peer.’  — 
O.  F.  no77,  not ;  O.  F.  per,  pair,  a  peer. 
See  Non- ;  also  peer-,  under  Par.  ^  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  this  result. 

Un-  (i),  neg.  prefix.  (E.)  Prefixed  to 
sbs.,  adjs.,  and  advs.  (Distinct  from  un- 
(2)  below.)  A.S.  U71-,  neg.  prefix.+Du. 
on-,  Icel.  6-,  ti-,  Dan.  u-,  Swed.  0-,  Goth. 
un-,  G.  tin-,  W.  ati-,  L.  in-,  Gk.  dv-,  d-, 
orig.  dva-,  Zend,  atia-,  Pers.  ttd-,  Skt.  an-. 
p.  The  Aryan  form  seems  to  have  been 
ANA;  whence  also  L.  tie,  and  Gk.  vtj-, 
Goth.  7ii-,  Russ.  7te-,  Gael,  neo-,  negative 
prefixes,  y.  Readily  prefixed  to  a  large 
number  of  words ;  a  few  of  these,  such  as 
u7i-couth,  of  which  the  simple  foim  is  not 
used,  will  be  found  below. 

Un-  (2),  verbal  prefix,  expressing  the 
reversal  of  an  action.  (E.)  Quite  distinct 
from  un-  (i)  above  ;  only  used  with  verbs. 
Thus  to  tm-lock  =  to  reverse  locking,  to 
open  that  which  was  closed  by  locking. 
A.  S.  U7t-.  +Du.  07it-,  G.  e7it-,  O.  H.  G.  a7it-, 
Goth.  a7id-  (as  in  a7id-bi7tdan,  to  unbind). 
Precisely  the  same  as  E.  an-  in  ati-swer, 
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A.  S.  and-,  Gk.  dvn- ;  see  Anti-.  ^  In  the 
case  of  past  paidicles,  the  prefix  is  ambigu¬ 
ous  ;  thus  un-bound  may  either  mean  ‘  not 
bound,’  with  prefix  un-  (1),  or  may  mean 
‘  undone’  or  released,  with  prefix  uti-  (2). 
Un-  (3),  prefix.  (O.  Low  G.)  Only  in 
un-to,  U7i-til,  which  see. 

Unanimous ;  see  Unity. 

Unaneled,  without  having  received  ex¬ 
treme  unction.  (E. ;  attd  L.  —  Gk.)  In 
Hamlet,  i.  5.  77.  Lit.  ‘  un-on-oiled.* - 
A.  S.  U7t-,  not ;  on  (M.  E.  an),  on,  upon  ; 
eled,  pp.  of  elan,  to  oil,  verb  from  ele,  sb., 
oil.  The  A.  S.  ele,  oil,  is  borrowed  from 
L.  oleum,  Gk.  Akatov,  oil ;  see  Oil. 
Uncial;  see  Inch. 

Uncle.  (F.  —  L.)  yi.Yj.  uncle. oncle. 
—  L.  auu7tculu7n,  acc.  of  auunculus,  a 
mother’s  brother,  lit.  Uittle  grandfather;’ 
dimin.  of  auus,  a  grandfather. 

Uncouth,  strange  ;  see  Can  (i). 
Unction;  see  Unguent. 

Under,  beneath.  (E.)  A.  S.  under.-\-T)\i, 
07tder,  Icel.  undir,  Dan.  Swed.  under,  Goth. 
undar,  G.  unter,  under.  Common  as  a  prefix. 

undern,  a  certain  period  of  the  day, 
(E.  )  The  time  denoted  differed  at  different 
periods.  The  A.  S.  undertt  meant  the 
third  hour,  about  9  a.  m. ;  later,  it  meant 
about  II  a.  m. ;  and,  still  later,  the  after¬ 
noon,  in  which  sense  it  survives  in  prov.  E. 
aunder,  aandorn,  ortidorns,  doutidritis,  &c. 
-f-Icel.  uttdorn,  M.  H.  G.  utitarn,  Goth. 
undau7'ni ;  the  lit.  sense  being  merely  in¬ 
tervening  period.’  Derived  from  A.  S. 
under,  with  the  sense  *  among  ’  or  ‘  be¬ 
tween,  ’  like  G.  unter. 

Understand ;  see  Stand. 

Undertake  ;  see  Take. 

Undulate,  to  wave.  (L.)  From  pp.  of 
L.  U7idulare,  to  fluctuate.  —  L.  utidula  *, 
dimin.  of  unda,  a  wave,  -f-  A.  S.  y5  (for 
un^^),  wave;  Icel.  tmnr.  Allied  to  Wet 
and  Water ;  cf.  Skt.  und,  to  wet,  Lith. 
wandu,  water. 

abound.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  abonder.  —  L. 
abu7ida7'e,  to  overflow.  —  L.  ab,  away ;  uttda, 
wave. 

abundance.  (F. -L.)  M.  E.  abound- 
ance.  —  O.  F.  abondance.  —  L.  abtmdatitia, 
plenty.— =L.  abutidatit-,  stem  of  pres.  pt. 
of  abundare  (above). 

inundation.  (F.  —  L.)  Imitated  from 
F.  i7io7idatio7i.  —  L.  immdatio7ie77i,  acc. 
of  hnmdatio,  an  overflowing.  —  L.  in- 
utidare,  to  overflow.  —  L.  iti,  upon,  over; 
ti7ida,  a  wave. 
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redound.  (F.-L.)  F.  redonder.  —  L. 
redundare,  to  overflow.  —  L.  red-^  again, 
back  ;  unda^  a  wave. 

redundant.  (L.)  From  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  L.  redundare  (above). 

superabound.  (F.  — L.)  Ymra  super- 
and  abound ;  see  abound  (above).  Der. 
stiperabund-ant ;  see  abundant  (above). 

Uneath,  scarcely,  with  difficulty.  (E.) 
Obsolete.  M.  E.  une\e.  A.  S.  uned^e^  adv., 
from  adj.  unease,  difficult.  —  A.  S.  un-,  not ; 
edfSe,  ed^^  easy ;  the  orig.  sense  being  waste, 
empty,  hence  easy  to  occupy.  Cf.  O.  Sax. 
d^p  easy ;  G.  ode^  waste,  deserted,  Icel. 
atdSr^  empty,  Goth,  auths^  authisj  desert, 
waste  ;  also  L.  otiu?nj  leisure. 

Ungainly,  awkward.  (Scand. ;  with  E. 
suffix^  Formed  by  adding  -ly  to  M.  E. 
ungein,  inconvenient.  —  A.  S.  un-y  not ; 
Icel.  gegn,  ready,  serviceable,  convenient, 
allied  to  gegna,  to  meet,  suit,  gegn,  against, 
and  to  E.  Again.  Cf.  Icel.  d-gegn,  im- 
gainly. 

Unguent,  ointment.  (L.)  L.  unguentum, 
ointment.  —  L.  unguent-^  stem  of  pres.  pt. 
of  ungere^  to  anoint.  +  Skt.  anjy  to  smear. 
(V  AG,  ANG.) 

anoint.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  anoint,  used 
as  a  pp.  =  anointed.  —  O.  F.  enoint,  pp.  of 
enoindre,  to  anoint.  —  O.  F.  en  (  =  L.  in), 
upon  ;  oindre,  to  smear  (  =  L.  linger e  above). 

ointment.  (F.  —  L.)  The  former  t  is 
due  to  confusion  with  anoint  \  the  M.  E. 
form  is  oinement.  —  O.  F.  oignement,  an 
anointing,  also  an  unguent.  —  O.  F.  oigne-r, 
the  same  as  oindre,  to  anoint  (  =  L.  ungere)  ; 
with  suffix  -ment, 

unction.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  onction,  —  L. 
unctionem,  acc.  of  unctio,  an  anointing.— 
L.  unct-us,  pp.  of  ungere,  to  anoint.  Der. 
unctu-ous.  Low  L.  unctu-osus. 

Unicorn  ;  see  Corn  (2),  or  Unity. 

Uniform,  Union,  &c. ;  see  Unity. 

Unity,  oneness.  (F.  —  L.)  unitee. 

—  F.  unite  {unite').  —  L.  unitatem,  acc.  of 
unitas,  unity.  —  L.  uni-,  for  uno-,  crude 
form  of  unus,  one,  cognate  with  One. 

annul.  (L.)  L.  annullare,  to  bring  to 
nothing.  —  L.  an-  (for  ad),  to  ;  nullus,  no 
one  ;  see  null  (below). 

nxill,  of  no  force.  (L.)  L.  nullus,  for 
ne  ullus,  not  any ;  where  ullus,  any,  is  short 
for  unulus  *,  from  unus,  one. 

onion,  a  plant.  (F.  — L.)  F.  oignon.^^ 
L.  unionem,  acc.  of  unio\  see  union  (2) 
below. 

unanimous,  of  one  mind.  (L.)  L. 
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unanimus,  of  one  mind.  —  L.  un-us,  one ; 
animus,  mind.  See  Animal. 

unicorn.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  unicorne,  a 
fabulous  one-homed  animal.  —  L.  unicor- 
nem,  acc.  of  unicornis,  one-horned.  —  L. 
uni-,  for  unus  ;  corn-u,  a  horn.  See  Horn, 
uniform,  adj.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  uniforme. 

—  L.  uniformem,  acc.  of  unifoi'mis,  having 
one  form.  —  L.  uni-,  for  unus,  one  ;  form-a, 
form ;  see  Form. 

union  ( I ),  concord.  (F.  — L.)  F.  union. 

—  L.  acc.  unionem,  oneness.  —  L.  uni-,  for 
uno-,  crude  form  of  unus,  one. 

union  (2),  a  large  pearl.  (F.  —  L.)  The 
same  word  as  the  above  ;  the  L.  unio 
means  oneness,  also  a  single  pearl  of  a  large 
size,  also  a  kind  of  onion. 

unique.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  unique,  single. 

—  L.  unicum,  acc.  of  unicus,  single.  —  L. 
uni-,  for  unus,  one. 

unison  ;  see  Sound  (3). 
unit.  (F.  —  L.)  Formed  by  dropping 
the  final  -y  of  unity.  ‘  Unit,  Unite,  or 
Unity,  in  arithmetic,  the  first  significant 
figure,  or  number  i,’  &c. ;  Phillips;  see 
Unity  (above). 

unite.  (L.)  L.  unitus,  pp.  of  unire, 
to  unite. —  L.  uni-,  for  unus,  one. 

universal.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  universel, 
O.  F.  universal.  —  L.  uniuersalis,  belonging 
to  the  whole.  —  L.  uniuersus,  turned  into 
one,  combined  into  a  whole.  —  L.  uni-,  for 
unus,  one  ;  uersus,  pp.  of  uertere,  to  turn ; 
see  Verse.  Der.  univers-ity ,  F.  universite, 
from  L.  acc.  uniuersitatem. 

univocal,  having  but  one  meaning.  (L.) 
From  L.  uniuoc-us,  univocal;  with  suffix 
-alis.  —  L.  uni-,  for  unus,  one ;  uoc-,  stem 
of  uox,  voice,  sense;  see  Voice. 
Unkempt ;  see  Comb. 

Unless,  if  not,  except.  (E.)  Formerly 
les,  on  lesse,  in  the  phrase  on  lesse  that,  i.e.  in 
less  than,  on  a  less  supposition  than.  Thus 
un-  here  stands  for  on.  See  On  and  Less. 
Unruly ;  see  Regent. 

Until ;  see  below. 

Unto,  even  to.  (O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  unto 
(not  in  A.  S.).  Put  for  und-to\  where  to 
is  the  usual  prep.,  and  und  is  the  O.  Fries. 
und,  ont,  Goth,  und,  O.  Sax.  und,  unto, 
whence  O.  Sax.  un-to,  unto.  This  prefix  is 
common  in  A.  S.  in  the  form  6"^,  wherein 
n  is  dropped ;  so  that  A.  S.  6^  :  Goth. 
und  :  :  A.  S.  :  Goth,  tunthus  (tooth). 
Origin  obscure,  perhaps  orig.  identical  with 
Un-  (2). 

until.  (O.  Low  G.  and  Scand.)  The 


UP. 


USE. 
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same  word  as  above,  with  the  substitution 
of  Icel.  til,  to,  for  E.  to.  See  Till. 

Up.  (E.)  M.  E.  2^/,  up\  A.  S.  up,  tipp, 
adv.  +  Eu.  op,  Icel.  tipp,  Dan.  op,  Swed. 
npp,  Goth,  iup,  G.  auf,  O.  H.  G.  tif.  Al¬ 
lied  to  L.  s-ub,  Gk.  i/TTo,  Skt.  upa,  near, 
on,  under.  See  Over. 

above.  (E.)  A.  S.  above.  —  A.S. 

d,  for  an  =071,  on;  be,  by;  ufaji,  upward. 
We  find  also  be-ufa7i,  above,  without  the 
prefix  d.  The  A.  S.  ufa7i  is  cognate  with 
G.  obe7t,  and  is  extended  from  Goth,  uf, 
allied  to  Goth,  itip,  up.  Cf.  Goth,  uf-ar 
=  E.  over. 

open,  unclosed.  (E.)  The  verb  is  from 
the  adj.  opejt,  which  is  sometimes  short¬ 
ened  to  ope  (Coriol.  i.  4.  43).  A.  S.  open, 
adj.,  open,  lit.  ‘that  which  is  lifted  up,’ 
from  the  lifting  of  a  tent-door.  —  A.  S.  up, 
up.  +  Du.  ope7i,  adj.,  from  op,  up  ;  Icel. 
opinn,  from  upp ;  Sw^ed.  dppe7i,  from  upp ; 
G.  offe7t,  from  auf,  O.  H.  G.  tf.  Der. 
open,  verb,  A.  S.  ope7iia7i,  to  make  open. 

upon.  (E.)  A.  S.  tippon,  upon.  —  A.  S. 
upp,  up  ;  071,  on. -|- Icel.  tipp  d,  upon;  Swed. 
pa,  Dan.  paa  (contracted  forms). 

Upas,  the  poison-tree  of  Java.  (Malay.) 
IMalay  tipas,  a  poisonous  juice  ;  piihn  tipas, 
upas-tree  (^puh7i  =  \x^€). 

Upbraid,  to  reproach.  (E.)  M.  E. 
vpbrcideti,  to  reproach.  — A.  S.  up,  up,  upon, 
on  ;  bt'egdati,  to  braid,  weave,  also  to  lay 
hold  of,  seize.  The  orig.  sense  seems  to 
have  been  to  lay  hold  of,  hence  to  attack, 
accuse,  &c.  The  A.  S.  b7'egda7i,  also  =  E. 
b7'aid,  to  weave ;  so  that  -bi-aid  in  up-bt'aid 
is  the  usual  verb  braid,  used  in  a  special 
sense.  So  also  Dan.  be-bt'eide  (lit.  be-braid), 
to  upbraid. 

Upholsterer;  see  Hold. 

Upon ;  see  Up. 

Uproar,  tumult.  (Du.)  The  spelling 
shews  confusion  with  E.  roar.  —  Du.  oproer, 

‘  uprore,  tumult ;  ’  dlexham.  —  Du.  op,  up  ; 
t'oet'en,  to  excite,  stir,  move  ;  so  that  oproer 
=  a  stirring  up,  commotion.  -f“  Swed.  tipp- 
ror,  Dan.  upt'dr,  G.  atfruhr.  p.  The 
verb  is  Du.  7'oe7'e7i,  Swed.  rbt'a,  Dan.  t'bt'e, 
G.  riiJu'en,  A.  S.  h7‘era7t,  to  stir  ;  see 
Reremouse.  The  A.  S.  h7'e7'an  is  from 
ht'or,  adj.,  active,  busy. 

Upsidedown.  (E.)  From  up,  side,  and 
down.  But  the  M.  E.  form  was  up-so-doim, 
i.  e.  ‘  up  as  it  were  down.’ 

Upstart,  sb.  (E.)  From  upstart,  verb, 
to  start  up;  Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  i.  16.  See 
Start. 


Upwards;  see  Up  and  -ward,  suffix. 
Urbane,  courteous.  (L.)  L.  urbanus, 
belonging  to  a  city.  —  L.  U7'b-s,  a  city.  Der. 
urban,  doublet  of  urbane ;  ut'ban-idy,  F. 
urbanite,  from  L.  acc.  urbatiitatetn,  cour¬ 
teousness. 

suburb.  (L.)  L.  subu7'bium,  suburb. 

—  L.  sub,  near ;  urbi-,  crude  form  of  urbs, 
a  town.  Der.  suburb-a7i. 

Urchin,  a  hedgehog,  goblin,  imp,  small 
child.  (F.  —  L.)  Orig.  hedgehog  (Tempest, 
i.  2.  326);  hence,  goblin,  imp,  small  child; 
it  being  supposed  that  some  imps  took  a 
hedgehog’s  shape  ;  see  Hag.  —  O.  F.  irepn, 
e7'igon,  herisson,  a  hedgehog ;  formed  with 
suffix  -on  (=  L.  -onetti)  from  L.  ericitis,  a 
hedgehog,  lengthened  form  of  er  (gen. 
eri-s),  a  hedgehog.  +  Gk.  XVP)  hedgehog. 
Lit.  ‘  bristly  ;  ’  cf.  h.  bort'ere.  (y'GHAR.) 
Ure,  practise,  use.  (F.  — L.)  Obsolete, 
except  in  in-u7'e,  77ian-ure.  (Distinct  from 
use.)  —  O.  F.  eure,  uevre,  ovre,  work,  action. 

—  L.  opera,  work ;  see  Operate. 

Urge.  (L.)  L.  lugere,  to  urge,  drive. 
Allied  to  Wreak,  (y'  WARG.)  Der. 
ti7'g-ent,  from  stem  of  pres.  part. 

Urim.  (Heb.)  Heb.  tiritti,  lights;  pi. 
of  tir,  light.  See  Thummim. 

Urine.  (F.  —  L.)  ¥.  ti7d7te.^'L.  uri7ia. 

-f-Gk.  oupov,  urine;  Skt.  vdri,  vdr,  water; 
Icel.  tir,  drizzling  rain ;  A.  S.  wer,  sea. 
Orig.  ‘water.* 

diuretic,  provoking  discharge  of  urine. 
(F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  O.  F.  diu7'etique  \  Cot. — 
L.  diureticus.'-^G^.  hiovprjTiKos.^Gfi.  hiov- 
pi^LV,  to  pass  urine.  —  Gk.  6t-a,  through; 
ovpov  (above). 

Urn.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  urne.^Y,  titme. 

—  L.  U7'7ta,  urn. 

Us.  (E.)  A.  S.  us,  dat.  pi.  of  we,  we  ; 
tis,  tisic,  acc.  pi.  of  we.  +Du.  07ts,  Icel.  OSS, 
Swed,  OSS,  Dan.  os,  G.  U7is ;  Goth,  uns, 
unsis,  dat.  and  acc.  pi. 

our.  (E.)  A.  S.  ti7'e,  of  us  ;  gen.  pi.  of 
we,  we.  This  gen.  pi.  became  a  poss.  pron., 
and  was  regularly  declined  as  such ;  ti7'e 
stands  for  tis-ere  *  =  Goth,  tmsara,  gen.  pi. 
of  Goth,  weis,  we.  Der.  our-s,  A.  S.  U7'es  ; 
ou7'-self,  otir- selves. 

U se,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  use,  vse.  —  O.  F. 
us,  use,  usage.  —  L.  usutti,  acc.  of  usus,  use. 

—  L.  usus,  pp.  of  uti,  to  use.  Cf.  Skt.  tita, 
pp.  of  av,  to  please,  to  be  satisfied. 
(V  AW.)  Der.  use,  vb.,  F.  tiser.  Low  L. 
tisat'e,  frequent,  of  L.  uti,  to  use ;  us-age, 

!  F.  usage  ;  usu-al,  Y.usualis,  adj.,  from  usu-, 
crude  form  of  usus,  use  ;  &c. 


USHER. 


VAGUE. 


abuse.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  abuser^  to  use 
amiss. —  L.  abus-us,  pp.  ot  abuti,  to  use 
amiss.  —  L.  ab,  away,  from,  hence,  amiss  ; 
titi,  to  use.  So  also  dis~use,  mis-use,  ill-use. 

■:  peruse.  (F.-L.)  The  orig.  sense  was 
'  to  use  up,’  to  go  through  thoroughly  ; 
hence  to  examine  thoroughly  or  all  over, 
to  survey ;  the  only  difficulty  in  the  word 
is  in  its  change  of  sense.  From  per-, 
thoroughly ;  and  use.  ^  Certain. 

usurp,  to  seize  to  one’s  own  use.  (F.  — 
L.)  F.  usurper.  —  L.  usurpare,  to  employ, 
acquire ;  also,  to  usurp.  fB,  Clearly  de¬ 
rived  from  us-us,  use,  but  the  rest  of  the 
word  is  obscure  ;  perhaps  from  usutn 
rumpere,  to  break  a  user,  hence  to  assert  a 
right  to  (Key,  Roby) ;  others  suggest  usu- 
rapere,  to  seize  to  one’s  own  use. 

usury.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  usurye,  usure. 

—  F.  usure,  usury,  the  occupation  of  a 
thing. —  L.  usura,  use,  enjoyment,  interest, 
usury.  —  L.  usu-s,  pp.  of  uti,  to  use. 

utensil.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  utensile,  sb.  —  L. 
utensilis,  adj.,  fit  for  use  ;  whence  utensilia, 
neut.  pi.  utensils.  Put.  for  utent-tilis  ^ , 
from  the  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  uti,  to  use. 

utilise.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  utiliser,  a  modern 
word  ,*  coined  from  util-e,  useful,  with  suffix 
-ise  (Gk.  — L.  utilis,  useful. —  L.  uti, 

to  use. 

utility.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  uiilite.  —  L.  acc. 
utilitatem,  from  nom.  utilitas,  usefulness. 

—  L.  utili-s,  useful.  —  L.  uti,  to  use. 

Usher,  a  door-keeper.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 

uschere,  ussher.  —  O.  F.  ussier,  uissier,  later 
huissier,  *  an  usher,  or  door-keeper ;  ’  Cot. 


V.  In  Middle -English,  v  is  commonly 
written  as  u  in  the  MSS. ;  conversely,  v  is 
put  for  «  in  a  few  words,  chiefly  vp,  vnder, 
vnto,  vs,  vse,  and  the  prefix  vn-. 

Vacation.  (F.  — L.)  F.  vacation. 
acc.  uacationem,  leisure. —  L.  uacatus,  pp. 
of  uacare,  to  be  empty  or  at  leisure. 

evacuate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
are,  to  empty.  —  L.  e,  out ;  uacuus,  empty 
(below). 

vacuum.  (L.)  L.  uacuu7n,  an  empty 
space  ;  neut.  of  uacuus,  empty.  —  L.  uacare, 
to  be  empty. 

Vaccinate.  (L.)  Coined  as  if  from  pp. 
of  vaccinare  *,  to  inoculate.  —  L.  uaccinus, 
belonging  to  cows.  —  L.  uacca,  a  cow.  Lit. 
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—  L.  ostiarhun,  acc.  of  ostiarius,  a  door¬ 
keeper.  —  L.  osthwi,  a  door.  Extended  from 
L.  os,  mouth  ;  see  Oral. 

Usquebaugh ;  see  Whiskey. 

Usurp,  Usury  ;  see  Use. 

Ut,  the  first  note  of  the  musical  scale. 
(L.)  L.  ut.  See  Gamut. 

Utas,  the  octave  of  a  feast.  (F.  —  L.) 
Utas  is  a  Norman  F.  word  corresponding 
to  O.  F.  oitatives,  pi.  of  oitauve,  octave, 
eighth  day.-L.  octaua  {dies),  eighth  day; 
fern,  of  octauus,  eighth.  —  L.  octo,  eight. 
See  Octave. 

Utensil;  see  Use. 

Uterine,  born  by  the  same  mother  of  a 
different  father.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  2ite7'in,  ‘  of 
the  womb,  born  of  one  mother  ;’  Cot.  —  L. 
ute^'uius,  born  of  one  mother.  — L.  uterus, 
womb. 

Utilise,  Utility  ;  see  Use. 

Utmost,  Utter  ;  see  Out. 

Utopian.  (Gk.)  An  adj.  due  to  Sir  T. 
More’s  description  of  Utopia,  an  imaginary 
island,  situate  nowhere.  —  Gk.  ov,  not  ; 
TOTTO?,  a  place  ;  see  Topic. 

Utterance  (i),  an  uttering.  (E. ;  with 
F.  suffix.)  From  the  verb  to  utter,  fie- 
quent.  of  M.  E.  outen,  A.  S.  litian,  to  put 
out.  — A.  S.  ut,  out.  See  Out. 

Utterance  (2),  extremity  ;  see  Ultra-. 
Uvula.  (L.)  Late  L.  tivula,  dimin.  of 
L.  uua,  a  grape,  a  cluster,  also  the  uvula. 
Uxorious,  excessively  fond  of  a  wife. 
(L.)  L.  uxoritis,  fond  of  a  wife.  —  L. 
uxori-,  crude  form  of  uxor,  a  wife.  Allied 
to  Skt,  vaffi,  a  wife,  fern,  of  va^a,  subdued. 


'  a  lowing  animal ;’  cf.  Skt.  vdg,  to  cry,  low. 
(-V^  WAK.)  ^  First  used  about  1798. 
Vacillation.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vacillation, 
*a  reeling,  staggering;’  uacilla- 

tioneni,  acc.  of  uacillatio,  a  reeling,  waver¬ 
ing.  —  L.  uacillatus,  pp.  of  uacillaix,  to 
reel.  Cf.  Skt.  vaiak,  to  go  tortuously, 
vakra,  bent.  Allied  to  Wag,  Weigh. 
Vacuum ;  see  Vacation. 

Vade,  to  wither  ;  see  Fatuous. 
Vagabond,  Vagary,  Vagrant  ;  see 
under  Vague. 

Vague,  unsettled.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vague, 
wandering  ;  vaguer,  to  wander. —  L.  uagiis 
wandering  ;  whence  u.agq,ri,  to  wander. 
Allied  to  Vacillate. 


VAIL. 


VALID. 
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extravagant.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  extrava- 
gant,  —  Low.  L.  extrauagaiit- ,  stem  of 
extrauagaitSy  extravagant,  lit.  wandering 
beyond.  —  L.  extra,  beyond  ;  uagans,  pres, 
pt.  of  uagari,  to  wander. 

vagabond.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  vagabond,  ‘  a 
vagabond;’  Cot.  —  L.  vagabundus,  adj., 
strolling  about.  —  L.  uaga-ri^  to  wander 
(above)  ;  with  suffix  -btmdus. 

vagary.  (L.)  Also  vagare  (trisyllabic ; 
Stanyhurst)  ;  orig.  used  as  a  verb ;  cf.  F. 
vaguer,  *  to  wander,  vagary ;  ’  Cot.  —  L. 
uagai'i,  to  wander  (above). 

vagrant.  (L.)  Formed  from  the  E. 
verb  to  vagary  (above),  as  if  for  vagarant ; 
onlv  thus  can  we  account  for  the  r, 

Vail  (i),  the  same  as  Veil. 

Vail  (2),  to  lower ;  see  Valley. 

Vail  (3),  a  gift  to  a  servant ;  see  Valid. 
Vain.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vam.  —  L.  Manu7n, 
acc.  of  tia^tus,  empty,  vain.  Probably 
udnus  =  uac-nus^,  allied  to  Vacation. 

evanescent.  (L.)  From  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  L.  euanescere,  to  vanish  away.  —  L. 
e,  away ;  ua^iescere,  to  vanish  ;  see  below. 

vanish.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  vanissen, 
vanisshen.  Derived  from  an  O.  F.  verb 
va7iir^,  with  pres.  pt.  va^tissaiif^ ,  but  the 
verb  is  only  recorded  in  the  compound 
envayiir,  to  vanish  (12th  cent.)  ;  see 
hja7iotdr  in  Littre.  Ch  Ital.  sva7iire,  to 
vanish  (where  j  =  L.  ex').  —  L.  uanescere, 
to  vanish,  lit.  to  become  empty.  —  L.  ua7ius, 
empty. 

vanity.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vaniti.  —  L. 
ua7iitate7n,  acc.  of  tiajiitas,  emptiness.  — 
L.  ua7ius,  vain,  empty. 

vaunt.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  se  va7iter,  to 
boast.  —  Low  L.  uanitare,  to  speak  vanity, 
flatter;  (F.  se  =  to  flatter  oneself). 

A  frequentative  form  from  nanus,  vain. 
Vair,  a  kind  of  fur;  see  Various. 
Valance,  a  fringe  of  drapery,  now 
applied  to  a  part  of  the  bed-hangings. 
(F.  —  L.)  Chaucer  has  'a  litel  kerchief 
of  valence',^  Assembly  of  Foules,  272. 
Prob.  named  from  Vale7tce  in  France,  near 
Lyons  (still  famous  for  silks').  —  L.  Uale7itia, 
a  name  given  to  several  towns,  evidently 
with  the  sense  oC  *  strong.’  —  L.  ualent-, 
stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  ualere,  to  be  strong ; 
see  Valid.  ^  Johnson  derives  it  from 
Valentia  in  Spain ;  but  was  it  ever  famous 
for  silk  ? 

Vale,  a  valley  ;  see  Valley. 
Valediction,  Valentine,  Valerian ; 
see  Valid. 


Valet  ;  see  Vassal. 

Valetudinary;  see  Valid. 

Valhalla,  the  hall  of  the  slain.  (Scand.) 
Icel.  valhbll  (gen.  valhallar),  lit.  the  hall 
of  the  slain.  —  Icel.  valr,  the  slain, 
slaughter ;  hdll,  hall,  a  hall ;  see  Hall. 

Valiant;  see  Valid. 

Valid,  having  force.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  valide. 

—  L.  ualidus,  strong.  —  L.  ualere,  to  be 
strong. 

avail.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  auailen  (  — 
availen).  Compounded  of  F.  a  {  =  h.  ad), 
to ;  O.  F.  valoir,  valer,  to  be  of  use,  from 
L.  ualere,  to  be  strong. 

convalesce.  (L.)  L.  conualescere,  to 
begin  to  grow  well ;  an  inceptive  form.  — 
L.  C071-  (  =  cum),  with  ;  ualere  (above). 

countervail.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  con- 
trevaile7i.  —  O.  F.  contrevaloir,  to  avail 
against.  —  O.  F.  co7itre,  against ;  valoir,  to 
avail. —  L.  co7itra,  against;  ualere,  to  be 
strong. 

prevail.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  prevaloir,  to 
prevail.  —  L.  prceualere,  to  have  great 
power.  —  L.  prce,  before,  excessive  ;  tialere, 
to  be  strong.  Der.  prevale7it,  from  L. 
prceuale7tt-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  of  prceualere, 
to  prevail. 

vail  (3),  a  gift  to  a  serv^ant.  (F.  —  L.) 
A  headless  form  of  avail,  sb.,  in  the  sense 
of  profit,  help  (Palsgrave).  From  avail, 
verb  (above). 

valediction,  a  farewell.  (L.)  Formed 
from  L.  ualedictus,  pp.  of  ualedicere,  to 
say  farewell.  —  L.  uale,  farewell ;  dicere,  to 
say.  p.  L.  uale,  lit.  ‘be  strong,’  is  the 
2  pers.  sing.  imp.  of  ualere,  to  be 
strong. 

valentine.  (F.  — L.)  Named  from  6*/. 
Valentine's  day,  Feb.  14. -F.  Valentin.^^ 
L.  Ualenthius .  -•  L.  uale7iti~,  crude  form  of 
pres.  pt.  of  ualere,  to  be  strong. 

valerian.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  valeriane, 
valerian ;  a  flower.  —  Late  L.  ualeriana, 
valerian.  Fern,  of  Ualerianus,  prob.  a 
personal  name ;  derived  from  L.  ualere,  to 
be  strong. 

valetudinary.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  valetu- 
dinaire,  sickly.  -  L.  ualetudmarius,  sickly. 

—  L.  ualettidin-,  stem  of  ualetudo,  health 
(whether  good  or  bad).  — 'L.  uale-re,  to  be 
strong. 

valiant,  brave.  (F.  — L.)  F.  vaillant, 
valiant ;  O.  F.  vala7it,  pres.  pt.  of  F.  valoir, 
to  profit.  —  L.  ualere,  to  be  strong. 

valour.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  valor,  valur, 

I  valeur,  value,  worthiness.  ••  L.  ualorcT?i, 
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acc.  of  ttalor,  worth. —  L.  ualere,  to  be 
strongf,  to  be  worth. 

value.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  value ^  fern. '  value ;  ’ 
Cot.  Fern,  of  valu^  pp.  of  valoir,  to  be 
worth.  —  L.  ualere^  to  be  worth. 

Valise,  a  travelling-bag.  (F.)  F.  valise, 
‘a  male  [mail],  wallet;’  Cot.  The  same 
as  Ital.  valigia ;  and  corrupted  in  German 
to  felleisen.  p.  Etym.  unknown;  Diez 
supposes  it  to  be  founded  on  L.  uidulus, 
a  leathern  travelling-trunk.  Devic  suggests 
Pers.  walichah,  a  large  sack,  or  Arab. 
walihat,  a  corn-sack. 

Valley.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  vale,  valeie.''^  \ 
O.  F.  valee  (F.  vallee^,  a  valley ;  parallel 
to  Ital.  vallata,  a  valley,  which  appears  to 
mean,  literally,  ‘formed  like  a  valley.’ 
Formed  with  sufhx  -ee  (  =  L.-<a:/^),  from 
F.  val,  a  vale ;  which  is  from  L.  uallei7i, 
acc.  of  uallis,  a  vale.  Cf.  Gk.  'k\os,  wet, 
low  ground. 

avalanche.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  avalanche, 
the  descent  of  snow  into  a  valley.  —  F. 
avaler,  to  swallow ;  but  the  old  sense  was 
‘to  let  fall  down.’  — F.  aval,  downward, 
lit.  ‘  to  the  valley.’  —  F.  a  ( =  L.  ad),  to ; 
val,  vale  (below). 

vail  (2),  to  lower.  (F.  —  L.)  FromO.F. 
avaler,  to  let  fall  down  (above). 

vale,  a  valley.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E.  — 
F.  val.  —  L.  uallem,  acC.  of  uallis. 

Valour,  Value  ;  see  Valid. 

Valve.  (F.  — L.)  F.  ‘  a  foulding, 

or  two-leaved  door,  or  window ;  ’  Cot.  — 
L.  ualua,  sing,  of  uahice,  the  leaves  of  a 
folding-door.  Allied  to  L.  uoluere,  to 
revolve;  see  Voluble. 

bivalve,  (F.  — L.)  'F.  bivalve,  h\v2i\we, 

both  adj.  and  sb.  —  L.  bi-,  double;  ualua, 
a  leaf  of  a  folding  door. 

Vamp;  see  Van  (1). 

Vampire.  (F.  —  G.  —  Servian.)  F.  vam¬ 
pire.  —  G.  vampyr.  —  Servian  ivampir, 
vua77ipira,  a  blood-sucker,  a  supposed 
ghost  that  sucked  men’s  blood. 

Van  (i),  the  front  of  an  army.  (F.  — L.) 
Short  for  va7i-guard,  which  stands  for  M.  E. 
vantwarde.  —  O.  F.  avant-warde,  later 
avant-garde,  ‘  the  vanguard  of  an  army  ;  ’ 
Cot.  —  F.  avant,  before ;  O.  F.  warde,  a 
guard  ;  see  Advance  and  Guard  or  Ward. 

vamp,  the  fore-part  of  a  shoe.  (F.  —  L.) 
Short  for  M.  E.  va77ipay,  also  vatmipe,  a 
vamp.  — F.  avant-pied,  ‘the  part  of  the  foot 
that’s  next  to  the  toes.’  —  F.  ava7it,  before ; 
pied,  foot,  from  L.  acc.  pede77i. 

Van  (2),  the  same  as  Fan. 


Van  (3) ;  see  Caravan. 

Vandal,  a  barbarian.  (L.  — G.)  L, 
Uafidahis,  a  Vandal,  one  of  the  tribe  of 
Uandali,  i.  e.  ‘  wanderers.*  —  G.  'wa7ideln, 
to  wander;  cognate  with  E.  Wander. 

Vane,  a  weather-cock.  (E.)  Formerly 
also  fane.  A.  S.  fana,  a  small  flag.-f 
Du.  vaan,  Icel.  fdni,  Dan.  fane,  Swed. 
Qo^\i.fa7ia,  G.  fa/me.  Grig,  a  bit  of  cloth  ; 
allied  to  F.  pa7i7ius,  a  cloth  ;  see  Pane. 
Vanguard;  see  Van  (i). 

Vanilla,  a  plant.  (Span.  — L.)  Misspell 
for  Span,  vahtilla,  a  small  pod,  or  capsule 
(which  is  the  orig.  sense).  Dimin.  of  Span. 
vama,  a  scabbard,  a  pod.  —  L.  uagina, 
scabbard,  sheath,  pod. 

Vanish,  Vanity;  see  Vain. 
Vanquish;  see  Victor. 

Vantage.  (F.  —  L.)  Short  for  M.  E. 
ava7ttage;  see  advantage,  under  Advance. 
Vapid;  see  Vapour. 

Vapour,  mist.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vapeur.  — 
L.  uapdre7n,  acc.  of  uapor,  vapour.  ^  L. 
uapor,  stands  for  cuapor'^,  allied  to  Lith. 
kwdpas,  breath,  Gk.  Ka-nvos,  smoke ;  Lith. 
kwepti,  to  breathe.  (V  KWAP.) 

evaporate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  euap- 
orare,  to  pass  off  in  vapour.  —  L.  e,  out ; 
uapor,  vapour. 

vapid,  insipid.  (L.)  L.  uapidus,  stale, 
flat,  said  of  wine.  —  L.  uappa,  vapid  or 
palled  wine ;  wine  that  has  emitted  its  va¬ 
pour  or  strength ;  allied  to  uapor  (above). 

Varicose,  permanently  dilated,  as  a  vein, 
(L.)  L.  uaricosus.  —  L.  uaric-,  stem  of 
tiarix,  a  dilated  vein ;  named  from  its 
crooked  appearance.  —  L.  uarus,  crooked. 

divaricate,  to  fork,  diverge.  (L.)  From 
pp.  of  L.  diua7'icare,  to  spread  apart.  -  L. 
di-,  for  dis-,  apart ;  uaricus,  straddling, 
from  ua7'us,  crooked. 

prevaricate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
p7'ceua7'icari,  to  straddle,  hence  to  swerve, 
shuffle,  shift,  quibble.  —  L.  p7'(B,  before,  ex¬ 
cessively  ;  ua7'ic-us,  straddling  (above). 
Variegate,  Variety;  see  Various. 
Various.  (L.)  L.  ua7'ius,  variegated, 
diverse,  manifold.  Der.  varie-ty,  F.  va- 
riete,  from  L.  acc.  ua7'ietate77i,  variety. 

meniver,  minever,  a  kind  of  fur. 
(F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  i7ieniuer  {77ie7tive7').  —  * 
O.  F.  77ie7iti  ver,  77ie7iu  vah',  miniver ;  lit. 

‘  little  vair.’  —  O,  F.  me7iu,  small,  from  L. 
77ii7i7itus,  small ;  vair,  a  fur  ;  (below). 

vair,  a  kind  of  fur.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vair, 

‘  a  rich  fur  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  uarms,  variegated. 

I  Der.  vair-y  (in  heraldry),  from  F,  vaire. 
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‘  diversified  with  argent  and  azure ;  ’  Cot. 
Hence  ??iem-ver  (  =  F,  meiiu  vair),  above. 

variegate.  (L.)  From  p-p.  of 'L.zcarze- 
§-are,  to  make  of  various  colours.  —  L.  tiarie, 
adv.,  of  divers  colours ;  -^are,  due  to  agere, 
to  drive,  to  make. 

vary.  (F .  —  L.)  F.  varier.  —  L.  tiariare^ 
to  var}\  —  L.  ua7'ius^  various  (above). 
Varlet ;  see  Vassal. 

Varnish ;  see  Vision. 

Vary;  see  Various. 

Vascular;  see  Vase. 

Vase.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vase,  a  vessel.  —  L. 
nasu?n,  allied  to  uas,  a  vessel.  Allied  to 
Skt.  vdsana,  a  receptacle,  cover.  (yWAS.) 

extravasate.  (L.)  Coined  from  extra, 
beyond ;  tias,  a  vessel ;  with  suffix  -ate. 

vascular.  (L.)  From  L.  uascuhwi,  a 
small  vessel ;  double  dimin.  of  tias  (above). 

vessel.  (F.  -  L.)  H.  E.  vessel.  -  O.  F. 
vaissel,  a  vessel,  ship,  later  vaisseau,  a  ves¬ 
sel  (of  any  kind).  —  L.  uascellu?7i,  a  small 
vase  or  urn  ;  dimin.  of  uas  (above). 
Vassal,  a  dependent.  (F.  —  C.)  M.  E. 
vassal.  —  F.  vassal,  ^  a  vassall,  subject,  ten¬ 
ant  ;  ’  Cot.  The  orig.  sense  is  ‘  servant ;  ’ 
Low  L.  uassallus  ;  extended  from  Low  L. 
uasstis,  uasus,  a  sers^ant.  —  Bret,  gwaz,  a 
servant,  vassal  ;  W.  Com.  gwas,  youth, 
serv^ant. 

valet.  (F.  —  C.)  F.  valet,  ‘  a  groom;’ 
Cot.  The  same  word  as  varlet  (below). 

varlet.  (F.  -  C.)  O.  F.  varlet,  ^a 
groom,  stripling,  youth ;  ’  Cot.  An  older 
spelling  was  vaslet,  dimin.  of  O.  F.  vassal, 
a  vassal  (above).  The  successive  spellings 
were  vaslet,  varlet,  valet. 

Vast.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vaste.  —  L.  uastus, 
vast,  great,  of  large  extent ;  see  waste 
(below). 

devastate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  de- 
uasta7'e,  to  lay  waste.  —  L.  de,  down ;  uast- 
a7'e,  to  lay  waste,  from  adj.  -uastus. 

waste,  desert,  unused.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G. — 

L. )  M.  E.  wast.  —  O.  F.  wast,  in  the  phrase 
fau'e  wast,  to  lay  waste  (Roquefort) ;  whence 
mod.  F.  gdter  (  =gaster  =  waster).  —  O.  H.  G. 
waste,  sb.,  a  waste,  waste7i,  to  lay  waste. 
Borrowed  from  L.  uastus,  waste,  desolate, 
also  vast,  uastare,  to  lay  waste,  p.  It  is 
remarkable  that  we  also  find  A.  S.  weste, 
O.  H.  G.  wuosti,  waste  ;  these  forms  are 
not  bo7'rowed  from  Latin,  but  are  cog7iate. 
(Aiy^an  type,  WASTA  ;  root  unknown.) 

Vat,  a  large  vessel  for  liquors.  (E.) 

M.  E.  vat  (Southern)  ;  also  fat  (Northern). 
A.S.fat,  a  vessel,  cask.  +  Du.  vat,  Icel. 


fat,  Dan.  fad,  Swed.  fat,  G.  fass.  Lit. 
‘  that  which  contains  ;  ’  cf.  Du.  vatten,  to 
catch,  contain,  G.fasse7t,  to  seize,  contain. 

fat  (2),  a  vat.  (E.)  A  dialectal  (North¬ 
ern)  form  of  vat.  Der.  wme-fat. 
Vaudeville.  (F.)  F.  vaudeville,  orig. 
a  country  ballad  ;  ‘  so  tearmed  of  Vaude- 
vii'e,  a  Norman  town,  wherein  Olivier 
Bassel  [or  Basselin],  the  first  inventor  of 
them,  lived;’  Cot.  Basselin  was  a  Nor¬ 
man  poet,  whose  songs  were  named  after 
his  native  valley,  the  Val  de  Vu'e ;  Vire  is 
in  Normandy,  S.  of  Bayeux. 

Vault,  (i)  and  (2);  see  Voluble. 
Vaunt  see  Vain. 

Vaward,  another  spelling  of  va7iwa7'd 
or  va7iguard ;  see  Van  (i). 

Veal.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F.  veel,  a  calf.  —  L. 
tiitelhwi,  acc.  of  uitellus,  dimin.  of  uitulus, 
a  calf,  -f-  Gk.  irakos,  a  calf ;  Skt.  vatsa,  a 
calf,  properly  ‘  a  yearling,’  from  Skt.  vatsa, 
Gk.  6T0S,  a  year.  Allied  to  Veteran. 

vellum.  (F.  -  L.)  hi.  E.  velitTi.  -  O.  F. 
velhi  (F.  veliTt).  —  Low  L.  uituli7iiu77i,  or 
pellis  uitulhia,  vellum,  calf’s  skin.  —  L. 
uitulhius,  adj.,  from  uitulus,  a  calf. 

Veda,  knowledge ;  one  of  the  ancient 
sacred  Skt.  books.  (Skt.)  Skt.  veda,  lit. 
knowledge.  —  Skt.  vid,  to  know ;  allied  to 
Wit. 

Vedette,  Vidette  ;  see  Vigil. 

Veer.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  virer,  to  turn,  veer; 
allied  to  F.  virole,  a  ferrule,  and  to  Low  L. 
ui7'ola,  a  ring  to  bind  anything,  answering 
to  L.  uh'iola,  dimin.  of  tihda,  armlet,  large 
ring.  Also  allied  to  environ  (below).  All 
from  V  WI,  to  twist,  wind  round,  as  in 
L.  ui-e7'e,  to  bind,  wind  round.  Cf.  also 
F.  virolet,  ‘  a  boy’s  wind-mill ;  ’  Cot.  From 
the  same  root  are  Ferrule  and  Withy. 

environ,  to  surround.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F. 
e7ivi7'07i7ter,  to  surround.  —  F.  e7iviro7i,  round 
about. —  F.  e7t  (  =  L.  hi),  in ;  vh'er,  to  turn, 
veer ;  see  above. 

Vegetable.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vegetable, 

‘  vegetable,  fit  or  able  to  live  ;’  Cot.  This 
is  the  old  sense.  —  L.  uegetabilis,  full  of  life, 
animating.  —  L.  uegetai'e,  to  quicken,  en¬ 
liven.  —  L.  uegetus,  lively.  —  L.  uegei'e,  to 
quicken,  arouse.  Allied  to  Vigorous. 
Der.  vegetat-io7i,  F.  vegetatiou  (Cot.). 
Vehement;  see  Vehicle. 

Vehicle.  (L.)  L.  uehiculu77i,  a  carriage. 
—  L.  uehere,  to  carry,  convey,  -f*  Skt.  vak, 
to  carry.  Allied  to  Weigh.  (VWAGH.) 

convex.  (L.)  L.  coiiuexus,  arched, 
vaulted;  orig.  pp.  of  conuehei'c,  to  bring 
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together.  —  L.  con-  (for  cuni),  together; 
uehere,  to  carry,  bring. 

inveigh,  to  attack  with  words,  rail. 
(L.)  From  L.  inuehere^  to  carry  into  or 
to,  to  introduce,  attack,  inveigh  against.— 
L.  hi,  against ;  uehere,  to  bring,  p.  The 
etymology  is  verified  by  the  use  of  E.  in¬ 
vective,  borrowed  from  F.  invective,  ‘  an 
invective;’  Cot. ;  from  L.  inuectiuus,  adj., 
scolding,  due  to  inuectus,  pp.  of  inuehere. 

reveal.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  reveler,  ‘  to  re- 
veale ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  reuelare,  to  draw  back 
a  veil.  —  L.  re-,  back;  uelum,  veil;  see 
veil  (below). 

vehement,  passionate.  (F.  — L.)  F. 
vehement  (Cot.).  —  L.  ueheinent-,  stem  of 
uehemens,  passionate  ;  lit.  ‘  carried  out  of 
one’s  mind.’  p.  Uehe-  has  been  explained 
as  ‘  out  of  the  way,’  equivalent  to  some 
case  of  Skt.  vaha,  a  way ;  from  vah,  to 
carry.  In  any  case,  it  is  clearly  allied  to 
uehere  (above). 

veil,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  veile,  later 
voile.  —  L.  u^uni,  a  sail ;  also  a  cloth.  Lit. 

‘  propeller  ’  of  a  ship  ;  from  uehere,  to  carry 
along. 

vein.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  veine.^'L.  uena,  a 
vein.  Lit.  *  conveyer  ’  of  the  blood.  —  L. 
uehere,  to  carry. 

venesection,  blood-letting.  (L.)  L. 
uence,  of  a  vein,  gen.  of  uena  ;  and  section. 

venous,  belonging  to  a  vein.  (L.) 
L.  uenosus,  adj.,  from  uena,  a  vein. 

vex,  to  harass.  (F.  — L.)  F.  vexer.^ 
L.  uexare,  to  vex ;  orig.  intensive  form  of 
uehere  (pt.  t.  uex-i).  And  see  Viaduct. 

Veil,  Vein  ;  see  Vehement. 

Vellum  ;  see  Veal. 

Velocity.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  velocite,  swift¬ 
ness.  —  L.  acc.  uelocitatem.  —  L.  ueloci-, 
crude  form  of  uelox,  swift.  Allied  to 
Volatile.  Der.  veloci-pede,  lit.  ‘  swift- 
foot,’  coined  from  L.  ueloci-  (above),  and 
ped-,  stem  oi  pes,  a  foot. 

Velvet.  (Ital.  —  L.)  M.  E.  velouette, 
velouet ;  Spenser  has  vellet.  —  O.  Ital. 
veluto  (Ital.  vellutd),  velvet ;  answering  to 
a  Low  L.  uillutus  *,  shaggy,  by-form  of 
L.  uillosus,  shaggy.  —  L.  uillus,  shaggy 
hair;  allied  to  uellus,  fleece,  and  to  E. 
Wool. 

Venal.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  venal,  saleable.  — 
L.  uenalis,  saleable.  — L.  uhius,  uenuni, 
sale.  Put  for  ues-nus  *,  ues-num  *,  allied 
to  Skt.  vasna,  price,  vasu,  wealth.  Der. 
venal-ity. 

vend,  to  sell.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vendre.  —  L. 


uendere,  to  sell ;  short  for  uenundare,  lit. 
to  give  or  offer  for  sale,  also  written  uenum 
dare.  —  L.  uenum,  sale  ;  dare,  to  give. 

vent  (2),  sale,  utterance.  (F.  —  L.) 
Formerly  common. —  F.  sale,  selling. 

—  F.  vendre.  —  L.  uendere  (above). 
Veneer;  see  Furnish. 

Venerable ;  see  below. 

Venereal.  (L.)  Coined  from  L.  uenere- 

us,  ueneri-us,  pertaining  to  Venus  or  love. 

—  L.  ueneri-,  crude  form  of  uenus,  love. 
Allied  to  Skt.  van,  to  love,  honour. 

venerable.  (F.  — L.)  F.  venerable.  •• 
L.  uenerabilis,  to  be  reverenced.  —  L. 
uenera-ri,  to  reverence.  —  L.  uener-,  stem 
of  uenus,  love.  Der.  venei'at-ion,  from 
pp.  of  uenei'ari, 

Venery,  hunting  ;  see  Venison. 
Venesection;  see  Vehicle. 

Venew,  Venue ;  see  Venture. 
Vengeance ;  see  Vindicate. 

Venial.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  venial.  —  L. 
uenialis,  pardonable.  —  L.  uenia,  pardon  ; 
also  grace,  favour.  Allied  to  Venereal. 
Venison.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  veneison.  — 
O.  F.  veneisun,  later  venaison,  ‘  venison, 
flesh  of  beasts  of  chase ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  uena- 
tionem,  acc.  of  uenatio,  the  chase,  also 
game.  —  L.  uenatus,  pp.  of  uenari,  to  hunt. 

venery,  hunting.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  venerie, 
^hunting;’  Cot.  —  O.  F.  vener,  to  hunt. — 
L.  uenari. 

Venom.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  —  O.  F. 

venim  (F.  venin).^!^.  uenenum,  poison. 
Venous ;  see  Vehicle. 

Vent  (i),  an  air-hole,  flue.  (F.  —  L.) 
‘  A  vent,  meatus,  porus ;  To  vent,  aperire, 
euacuare;’  Levins.  Doubtless  influenced 
by  a  popular  etymology  from  F.  vent, 
wind ;  but  the  true  sense  was  fissure,  aper¬ 
ture.  Formerly  fent.  Fent  of  a  gowne, 
fente  ;  ’  Palsgrave.  —  F.  fente,  ‘  a  cleft,  rift ;  ’ 
Cot.  —  F.  fendre,  to  cleave.  —  L.  Jindere,  to 
cleave.  See  Fissure.  Der.  vent,  verb, 
Temp.  ii.  2.  iii  ;  certainly  confused  with 
F.  vent,  wind  ;  see  Vent  (3). 

Vent  (2),  sale  ;  see  Venal.  Sometimes 
confused  with  the  words  above  and  below. 

Vent  (3),  to  snuff  up  air,  breathe,  expose 
to  air.  (F.  —  L.)  See  Spenser,  Shep.  Kal. 
Feb.  75  ;  F.  Q.  iii.  i.  42.  The  word  was 
prob.  solely  due  to  a  misuse  of,  and  con¬ 
fusion  with,  the  two  words  above  ;  but  the 
popular  etymology  is  obvious. —  F.  vent, 
wind.  — L.  uentum,  acc.  of  uentus,  wind; 
cognate  with  Wind  (i).  Der.  vent-age, 
air-hole,  Flamlet,  iii.  2.  373. 
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ventail,  lower  half  of  the  moveable 
part  of  a  helmet.  (F.  —  L.)  hi.  E.  auentaile 
(with  prefix  a  =  Y.  a  =  L.  ad).'^Y.  ven- 
taille,  ^breathing-part  of  a  helmet;’  Cot. 

—  F.  ve^iter,  to  puff ;  with  suffix  -aille  ( = 
L.  -acuhim\-^Y .  ve7tt,  wind  (above). 

ventilate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  uenti- 
lare,  to  blow,  winnow.  From  an  unused 
adj.  uentihis  *,  due  to  uenitis,  wind. 

Ventral,  belonging  to  the  belly.  (L.) 
L.  uent7'alis,  adj.,  from  tmiter,  the  belly. 

ventricle.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ve^itricule, 

‘  the  ventricle,  the  place  wherein  the  meat 
sent  from  the  stomach  is  digested ;  ’  Cot. 

—  L.  uenh'icuhwi,  acc.  of  uetitriculus, 
stomach,  ventricle,  double  dimin.  of  uenter, 
belly. 

ventriloquist.  (L.)  Coined  from  L. 
uentriloqti-us,  lit.  speaking  from  (or  in)  the 
belly.  —  L.  ue7ttri-,  crude  form  of  tie7zter 
(above)  ;  loqui^  to  speak.  See  Loqua¬ 
cious. 

Venture,  sb.  (F.  -  L.)  A  headless  form 
of  M.  E.  aue7ttu7'e  {ave7itu7'e),  an  adventure, 
chance.  —  F.  ave7iture,  a  chance,  occurrence. 

—  Y,.adue7itura^  fem.  of  aduentuTms  about  to 
happen.  —  L.  ad,  to  ;  tie7tturus,  hit.  pt.  of 
tmiire,  to  come.  Cognate  with  E.  Come. 
(V  GAM.)  Doublet,  advcTiture. 

advent,  approach.  (L.)  L.  adueftius, 
approach.  — L.  adue7itus,  pp.  of  aducTtire, 
to  approach.  — L.  ad,  to;  ue7tire,  to  come. 

adventure.  (F.-L.)  Formerly  spelt 
ave7iture ;  the  F.  prefix  a-  was  need¬ 
lessly  turned  into  the  L.  ad- ;  see  V enture 
(above).  Der.  advcTtture,  verb  ;  per-ad- 
ve7ttn7'e,  i.  e.  by  chance,  where  the  prefix 
should  rather  be  par  {¥.  par,  L.  per). 

avenue.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  ave7iue,  advenue, 
access  ;  hence  an  approach  to  a  house  (esp. 
one  shaded  by  trees). -F.  aveztir,  to  come 
to.  —  L.  ad,  to  ;  ueziire,  to  come. 

contravene,  to  hinder.  (L.)  Low  L. 
C07it7'aue7tire,  to  oppose ;  to  break  a  law. 

—  L.  co7it7'a,  against ;  ue7iire,  to  come, 
convene,  to  assemble.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 

C07vve7ti7',  to  assemble.  —  L.  C07i-ue7iire,  to 
come  together. 

convenient,  suitable.  (F.  —  L.)  From 
stem  of  L.  C07iue7iie7is ,  suitable  ;  orig.  pres, 
pt.  of  co7i-ue7ii7'e,  to  come  together,  suit. 

convent.  (L.)  L.  co7i7ie7itus,  an  as¬ 
sembly. —L.  C07i7ie7ttus ,  pp.  of  co7i-ue7iire, 
convention.  (F.-L.)  Y .  co7tve7itio7i, 
^a  compact;’  Cot. -L.  acc.  co7me7itio7ie77i, 
a  meeting,  compact.  — L.  co7iue7itics,  pp.  of 
co7i-iiC7ii7‘e,  to  come  together,  meet. 


covenant,  agreement.  (F.-L.)  O.F. 
cove7ia7it,  also  convcTtazit,  agreement.  — 
O.  F.  C07tve7ia7tt,  pres.  pt.  of  conveztir,  to 
assemble,  agree. —  L.  C07tiie7ti7'e  (above). 

event,  result.  (L.)  Y.eue7itus,eue7itti777, 
sb.  —  L.  euentus,  pp.  of  e-tienire,  to  come 
out,  result. 

intervene,  to  come  between.  (F.  —  L.) 
F.  i7iterve7iir Cot.  —  L.  hiter-tmiire,  to 
come  between. 

invent.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  inventer,  to  de¬ 
vise.  —  L.  inuentus,  pp.  of  hi-imiire,  to 
come  upon,  find  out.  Der.  inve7tt-io7z,  &c. 

parvenu,  an  upstart.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
paz'venu,  lit.  one  who  has  arrived,  hence, 
one  who  has  thriven.  Pp.  of  parvenir,  to 
arrive,  thrive.  —  L.  per-ue7tire,  to  arrive, 
come  through. 

prevent.  (L.)  The  old  meaning  was 
‘  to  go  before;"’  cf.  O.  Y . prevenir,  ‘  to  pre¬ 
vent,  anticipate,  forestall ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  p7'ce- 
zientus,  pp,  oi prce-ue7zi7'e,  to  go  before. 

revenue,  income.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  re¬ 
venue,  ‘revenue,  rent;’  Cot.  Fem.  of 
reve7iu,  pp.  of  I'eveziir,  to  come  back.  —  F. 
re-,  back  ;  ve7iir,  to  come.  —  L.  re-,  back; 
ue7tire,  to  come. 

souvenir.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  souve7iir,  sb., 
a  remembrance  ;  merely  the  verb  souve7iir, 
to  remember,  used  as  a  sb.  —  L.  sub-tmiUr, 
to  occur  to  one’s  mind. 

supervene.  (L.)  L.  supe7'-tie7tire,  to 
come  upon  or  over,  to  follow,  occur. 

venew,  venue,  veney,  (i)  a  turn  or 
bout  or  thrust  in  fencing;  (2)  a  locality. 
(F.  —  L.)  F.  ve7iue,  ‘  a  coming,  a  venny 
in  fencing,  turn,  trick ;  ’  Cot.  Lit.  a  coming, 
home-thrust ;  fem.  of  ve7iu,  pp.  of  ve7iir,  to 
come.  —  L.  uenh'e,  to  come.  2.  As  a  law- 
term,  ve7iue  is  the  same  word,  and  signifies 
a  place  of  arrival,  locality.  ^Apparently 
confused  by  Blackstone  with  O.  F.  vis7ie, 
vicinity  (from  L.  uicmia). 

Venue  ;  see  venew,  under  Venture. 

Veracious;  see  Very. 

Veranda,  Verandah,  a  covered  bal¬ 
cony.  (Port.  —  Pers.)  Port.  va7'a7ida.  — 
Pers.  bar-d77iadah,  a  porch,  terrace,  bal¬ 
cony  ;  so  called  from  jutting  forward.  — 
Pers.  bar-d77iada7i,  to  ascend,  emerge.  — 
Pers.  bar,  up ;  d77iada7i,  to  come,  arrive. 
^  I  suppose  the  Skt.  vaz'an^a,  a  portico, 
is  adapted  from  the  Persian  ;  if  not,  the 
word  is  Skt.,  from  the  verb  vii,  to  cover. 

Verb,  the  word  ;  the  chief  word  in  a  sen¬ 
tence.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  verbe.  -  L.  uerbum,  a 
word.  Put  for  uerdhu77i'^^  cognate  with 
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E.  Word.  Der.  verh-iage,  F.  verhiagei 
from  O.  F.  verboier,  to  talk. 

adverb.  (L.)  Used  to  qualify  a  verb. 

—  L.  ad,  to  ;  tierbum,  a  word,  verb, 
proverb.  (F.  —  L.)  F .  provey'be.  —  L. 

prouerbiu7n,  a  common  saying.  —  F,  pro, 
publicly ;  uerb-um,  a  word. 

Verbena.  (L.)  L.  uerbena,  orig.  a  sacred 
bough ;  afterwards,  vervain.  Allied  to 
uei'ber,  twig,  shoot,  rod. 

vervain.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  verveine,  ‘  ver- 
vaine  ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  uerbena  (above). 

Verdant,  flourishing.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  ver¬ 
dant,  pres.  pt.  of  verdir,  to  flourish.  — 
O.  F.  verd,  green.  —  L.  uiridis,  green.  Der. 
verdure,  F.  verdti7'e,  lit.  greenness. 

farthingale,  fardingale,  a  hooped 
petticoat.  (F.  —  Span.  —  L.)  O.  F.  verdu- 
galle,  *  a  vardingall ;  ’  Cot.  —  Span,  verdu- 
gado,  a  farthingale,  lit.  *  provided  with 
hoops.’  —  Span,  verdtigo,  young  shoot  of  a 
tree,  rod,  hoop.  —  Span,  verde,  green.  —  L. 
tiiridis,  green. 

verdigris,  rust  of  bronze.  (F.  —  L.  ?) 

F.  verd degris,  ‘  verdigrease,  Spanish  green  ;  * 
Cot.  Spelt  verte  grez  in  the  13th  cent. 
(Littre).  Verte  grez  is  lit.  'green  grit,’  a 
substitution  (as  I  think)  for  O.  F.  verderis, 
'verdigrease,’  Cot.  (the  correct  form).  — 
Low  L.  uiride  ceris,  verdigris ;  the  usual 
name  in  alchemy;  lit.  'green  of  brass.’  — 

L.  uiride,  neut.  of  uiridis,  green;  ceris, 
gen.  of  ces,  brass,  bronze. 

verjuice.  (F.  — L.)  F.  verjuice  ; 

lit.  'green  juice.’  —  O.F.  verd,  green  (above) ; 
jus,  juice;  see  Juice. 

vert,  green.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vert,  O.  F. 
ve7'd  (above). 

viridity,  greenness.  (L.)  L.  uiriditas, 
greenness. —  L.  uiridis,  green. 

Verdict  ;  see  Very. 

Verdigris;  see  Verdant. 

Verge  (i),  a  wand  of  office,  edge,  brink. 
(F.  —  L.)  Distinct  from  verge  (2)  below. 

M.  E.  verge,  a  wand,  rod,  yard  (in  measure). 

—  F.  verge,  ‘  a  rod,  wand,  yard,  hoope,  ring, 
rood  of  land;’  Cot.  From  the  sense  of 
rod  it  came  to  mean  hoop,  ring  (hence, 
edge)  ;  the  sense  of  edge  also  easily  fol¬ 
lowed  from  the  Law-term  verge,  i.  e.  limit 
of  jurisdiction.  —  L.  uhga,  a  rod,  pliant 
twig.  Der.  verg-er,  a  rod-bearer,  mace- 
bearer,  F.  verger,  L.  uirga7'ius. 

Verge  (2),  to  tend  towards.  (L.)  L. 
uergere,  to  bend,  tend,  incline  towards,  in¬ 
cline.  Allied  to  ualgus,  bent,  Skt.  vxijana, 
crooked,  (-y^  WARG.)  The  phrase  ‘  to 


be  on  the  ve7ge  of’  is  quite  distinct,  and 
belongs  to  Verge  (i). 

converge.  (L.)  Coined  from  L.  co7t- 
{cu77i),  together  ;  and  ve7ge. 

diverge.  (L.)  Coined  from  L.  di-  (for 
dis-),  apart ;  and  verge. 

Verify,  Verisimilitude,  Verity  ;  see 
Very. 

Verjuice  ;  see  Verdant. 

Vermicelli,  Vermicular,  Vermi¬ 
lion  ;  see  Vermin. 

Vermin.  (P\  —  L.)  F.  vermhie,  vermine  ; 
applied  to  obnoxious  insects,  &c.  As  if 
from  a  Lat.  adj.  uerminus'^ ,  formed  from 
uermi-,  crude  form  of  ue7'mis,  a  worm ; 
cognate  with  E.  Worm. 

vermicelli.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  ve7'7ni- 
celli,  lit.  '  little  worms ;  ’  from  the  shape. 
PI.  of  ve7'77iicello,  dimin.  of  ve7'77ie,  a 
worm.  —  L.  ue7'77ie7n,  acc.  of  uer77iis,  a 
worm. 

vermicular,  pertaining  to  a  worm. 
(L.)  From  L.  uer77iiculus ,  a  little  worm ; 
dimin.  of  uer77iis,  a  worm. 

vermilion.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  veri7iillon, 
‘  a  little  worm,  vermilion  ;  ’  Cot.  —  F.  ver¬ 
meil,  vermilion.  — L.  uer77iiculus ,  dimin.  of 
uer77iis  (above).  ^  So  named  from  the 
cochineal  insect,  by  confusion  with  c7'i7nson  ; 
but  ve7'7nilion  is  generally  made  from  red 
lead. 

Vernacular,  native.  (L.)  From  L. 
ue7'nac7il-us ,  adj.,  native  ;  lit.  belonging  to 
a  home-born  slave.  —  L.  uerfta,  a  home- 
born  slave.  Lit.  ‘  dweller ;  ’  cf.  Skt.  vas, 
to  dwell. 

Vernal.  (L.)  L.  ue7'nalis,  extended 
from  uernus,  belonging  to  spring.  —  L.  uer, 
spring.  Gk.  eap,  Russ,  vesna,  Icel.  vdr, 
Dan.  vaar,  Swed.  var,  spring ;  the  time  of 
increasing  brightness.  Cf.  Skt.  vasanta, 
spring,  ush,  to  burn,  glow. 

Vernier,  a  kind  of  scale,  for  fine  mea¬ 
surement.  (F.)  Invented  by  P,  Vernier, 
died  Sept.  14,  1637. 

Verse.  (L.)  M.  E.  vers,  fers  (Ormu- 
lum)  ;  A.  ^.fers.  —  L.  uersus,  a  turning, 
course,  row,  line  of  poetry.  —  L.  ue7'sus,  pp. 
of  tiertere,  to  turn.  Allied  to  Worth  (i). 
(y/WART.)  Der.  vers-ed,  imitated  from 
L.  uersatus,  pp.  of  uersa7'i,  pass,  of  fre¬ 
quent.  of  uerte7'e  ;  vers-at-ile,  quickly  turn¬ 
ing,  F.  versatil  (Cot.),  L.  uersatilis,  versa¬ 
tile,  also  from  L.  pp.  ue7'satus. 

adverse.  (F.  — L.)  O.F.  advers,  oSitxi 
ave7's  (F.  averse'),  adverse  to.  —  L.  aduersus, 
turned  towards,  also  opposed  to ;  pp.  of 
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adtierterei  to  turn  to.  —  L.  ad,  to ;  uertere, 
to  turn.  Der.  advers-ary,  advers-ity. 

advert,  to  turn  to,  regard.  (L.)  L. 
ad-ucHere,  to  turn  to.  Der.  hi-advei't-ent, 
not  regarding. 

advertise.  (F.  — L.)  From  the  stem 
of  O.  F.  advertiss-ant,  avertiss-a7it,  pres, 
pt.  of  advertir,  avertir,  to  inform,  certify. 
—  L.  aduertere  (above). 

avert.  (L.)  L.  a-uertere,  to  turn  away. 
Der.  averse,  from  L.  pp.  aue^'sus. 

controversy.  (L.)  From  L.  con- 
trouersia,  a  quarrel,  —  L.  controuersus, 
opposed.  —  L.  co7itro-,  for  contra,  against ; 
uersus,  pp.  of  tier t ere,  to  turn. 

'  converse.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  converser,  to 
associate  with ;  Cot.  —  L.  cornier  sari,  to 
live  with.  — L.  coti-  {ctitti),  with;  tiersari, 
to  dwell  (lit.  turn  oneself  about),  orig. 
pass,  of  frequent,  of  uertere,  to  turn. 

convert.  (L.)  L.  con-uertere,  to  turn 
wholly,  change. 

divers,  diverse,  various.  (F.  —  L.) 
O.  F.  divers,  masc.,  diverse,  fern.,  Mivers, 
differing ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  diuerstis,  various  ; 
orig.  pp.  of  diuei'tere,  to  turn  asunder, 
separate,  divert  (below). 

divert.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  divertir,  *  to 
divert,  alter;’  Cot.  —  L.  di-uertet'e,  to  turn 
aside.  Der.  divet's-ion,  from  pp.  diuersus. 

divorce.  (F.  —  L.)  O.Y,  divorce. '^1^. 
diuortium,  a  separation.  —  L.  diuortere,  the 
same  as  diuet'tere,  to  turn  aside,  separate 
(above). 

inverse,  opposite.  (F.  — L.)  M.  E. 
invers.  —  O.  F.  ittvers.  —  L.  muersus,  pp,  of 
inuertere  (below). 

invert.  (L.)  L.  in-uertere,  to  turn 
towards  or  up,  to  invert. 

obverse,  lit.  turned  tozvards  one,  used 
of  the  face  of  a  coin.  (L.)  L.  obuersus, 
pp.  of  ob-uertei'e,  to  turn  towards. 

pervert.  (F.  — L.)  F.  pet'vertir.  —  L. 
per-uertet'e,  to  overturn,  ruin,  corrupt, 
pers’^ert.  perverse,  from  pY^.pet'uerstis. 

prose.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  prose. prdsa, 
put  for  prorsa  oratio,  direct  speech ;  hence, 
unimbellished  speech  ;  fern,  of  prorsus, 
forward,  short  for  prouersus,  lit.  turned 
forward.  —  L.  piv,  forward ;  uersus,  pp.  of 
uertere,  to  turn. 

reverse.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  reuers 
(revers).^O.  F.  revers.  —  L.  reuers  us,  lit. 
turned  backward ;  pp.  of  re-uertere,  to  turn 
backward. 

revert.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  revertir,  *  to  re¬ 
vert,  returne ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  re-uertere  (above). 


subvert.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.subvertir;  Cot. 

—  L.  sub-uertere,  to  turn  upside  down, 
overthrow.  Der.  subvers-ioti,  from  pp. 
subuers-us. 

transverse.  (L.)  L.  tratisuersus, 
turned  across,  laid  across ;  pp.  of  tratts- 
uertere,  to  turn  across. 

traverse,  laid  across.  (F.  — L.)  F. 
travel's,  masc.,  traverse,  fern.  ‘  crosse-wise ;’ 
Cot.  —  L.  trattsuersus,  transverse  (above). 
Der.  traverse,  verb,  F.  ti'avet'ser,  ^  to 
thwart  or  go  overthwart,’  Cot. 

versify.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  versifier.  —  L. 
uersificat'e,  to  make  verses.  — L.  uersi-,  for 
uersus,  a  verse ;  -ficai'e,  for  facere,  to 
make.  Der.  versificat-ion,  from  pp.  tiersifi- 
catus. 

version.  (F.  —  L. )  F.  version.  —  Low 
L.  tiersiotietn,  acc.  of  uersio,  a  version, 
translation.  —  L.  uersus,  pp.  of  tiertet'e,  to 
turn. 

vertebra.  (L.)  L.  tiertebra,  a  joint, 
vertebra. —  L.  uet'tere,  to  turn. 

vertex,  top.  (L.)  L.  uertex,  top,  pole 
of  the  sky  (which  is  the  turning-point  of 
the  stars),  but  afterwards  the  zenith.  — 
L.  uertet'e,  to  turn.  Der.  vertic-al,  F. 
vertical,  from  L.  uerticalis,  vertical,  which 
from  uet'tic-,  stem  of  uertex,  top. 

vertigo,  giddiness.  (L.)  L.  uertigo^ 
giddiness.  —  L.  uertere,  to  turn. 

vortex,  a  whirlpool.  (L.)  L.  uot'tex, 
also  tiertex,  whirlpool.  —  L.  uet'tere,  to 
turn. 

Versify,  Version;  see  Verse. 

Verst,  a  Russian  measure  of  length. 
(Russ.)  Russ,  versta,  3500  English  feet. 

Vert  ;  see  Verdant. 

Vertebra,  Vertex,  Vertigo ;  see 
Verse. 

Vervain;  see  Verbena. 

Very,  true.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  veri'ai.^^ 
O.  F.  verai  (F.  vrai),  true.  Cf.  Prov. 
vet'ai,  true.  It  answers  to  a  Low  L.  type 
uet'acus  *,  allied  to  L.  uet'ax,  true.  —  L. 
uerus,  true,  credible  (whence  O.  F.  voir). 

aver.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  averer.  —  Low  L. 
auerare,  aduerare,  to  affirm  to  be  true.  — 
L.  ad,  to ;  ueruni,  truth,  neut.  of  uei'tis, 
true. 

veracious,  truthful.  (L.)  From  L. 
ueraci-,  crude  form  of  uerax,  true.  —  L. 

upyii^  tmf* 

verdict.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  verdit  (the 
correct  form).  —  O.  F.  verdit  (F.  verdict). 

—  L.  uere  dictum,  truly  said ;  whence  Low 
L.  uercdictum,  true  saying,  verdict.  —  L. 
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uere^  adv.,  from  tiertis^  true ;  dictiun^  neut. 
of  dictus,  pp.  of  dicere^  to  say. 

verify.  (F.-L.)  F.  verifier'.  Cot.— 
L.  uerificare,  to  make  true.  —  L.  ueri-,  for 
tie7'us,  true ;  ficare,  for  facere,  to  make. 

verisimilitude,  likelihood.  (F.  -  L.) 
F.  verisi77iilitude.  —  L.  ue7'isi7nilitudo .  — 
L.  tie7'i  shnilis,  like  the  truth. —  L.  ueri, 
gen.  of  ueru77t,  the  truth,  orig.  neuter  of 
uerus,  true ;  smiilis,  like. 

verity,  truth.  (F.-L.)  F.  verite.^ 
L.  ueritateTn,  acc.  of  ueritas,  truth. —  L. 
fieri-  =  uero-y  crude  form  of  uerus,  true. 

Vesicle,  a  small  tumour  or  cell.  (L.) 
L.  uesicula,  dimin.  of  uesica,  a  bladder. 
Vesper.  (L.)  M.  E.  the  evening- 

star  (Gower).  —  L.  uesper,  evening-star, 
evening ;  tiespera,  even-tide.  Hence  O.  F. 
vespre  (F.  vepre'),  evening,  and  vespres, 
vespers,  even -song. -+“Gk.  eanepos,  adj.  and 
sb.,  evening;  Lith.  wdkaras,  evening,  Russ. 
vecheT^ ,  evening ;  allied  to  Skt.  vasati,  night, 
and  to  E.  West. 

Vessel;  see  Vase. 

Vest,  a  garment.  (L.)  L.  ziestis,  a 
garment,  clothing. -f Goth,  wasti,  clothing; 
cf.  Gk.  ev-vvfjLL  {=  pia-vv/jLi),  I  clothe,  Icr- 
Ot)s,  clothing,  Skt.  vas,  to  put  on  clothes. 
(VWAS.) 

divest.  (L.)  Low  L.  diuesth-e,  the 
same  as  L.  deuestire,  to  strip  off  clothes. 

—  L.  di-  (for  dis-'),  apart ;  uestu'e,  to  clothe, 
from  uestisj  clothing. 

invest.  (F.-L.)  F.  hivestir,  -  L. 
iTi-uesth'e ,  to  clothe  in  or  with. 

travesty.  (F.-L.)  Orig.  a  pp., 
borrowed  from  F.  travesti,  disguised,  pp. 
of  se  travestir,  to  change  one’s  apparel. 

—  F.  ti'a-  (L.  traits),  implying  '  change  ;  * 
vestir,  to  clothe,  from  L.  tiestire,  to  clothe. 

vestment.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  vesti?7ie7it. 

—  O.  F.  uestiinent  (F.  vkement).  —  L. 
uestimeittum,  clothing.  —  L.  uestire,  to 
clothe. 

vestry.  (F.-L.)  Altered  from  O.  F. 
vestiaire,  ‘vestry;’  Cot.  —  L.  uestiaidum, 
a  wardrobe ;  neut.  of  uestiarius,  adj.,  from 
uestis,  a  robe. 

vesture.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  vesture.  - 
Low  L.  uestitura,  clothing. —  L.  uestire ^  to 
clothe. 

Vestal.  (F.-L.)  F.  Vestal,  a  Vestal 
virgin. —  L.  Uestalis,  belonging  to  a  Vestal, 
also  a  priestess  of  Vesta. —  L.  Uesta,  Vesta, 
goddess  of  fire  and  purity.  Gk.  lo-rm, 
goddess  of  the  domestic  hearth;  cf.  Skt. 
usA,  to  burn.  ( y^WAS.) 
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Vestibule.  (L.)  L.  uestihulura,  a  fore¬ 
court ;  lit.  ‘separated  from  the  abode.’  — 

L.  ue-,  separate  from ;  stabulwu,  an  abode  ; 
see  stable,  under  State.  L.  ue-=-^'kt.  vi-, 
apart,  allied  to  L.  duo,  two. 

Vestige.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  vestige,  a  step, 
foot-track.  —  L.  uestigium,  foot-track. 

investigate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L. 
imiestigare,  to  track  out.  — L.  in,  in,  upon; 
uestigare,  to  trace,  allied  to  uestigium, 
a  foot-track  (above). 

Vestment,  Vesture  ;  see  Vest. 
Vetch,  a  plant.  (F.  —  L.)  Also  fiitch. 

M.  E.  feche  (of  which  the  Southern  form 
would  be  veche).  F.  veche,  vesse,  vesce, 
vetch.  —  V.uicia,  a  vetch;  lit.  ‘twiner,’ 
from  its  tendrils ;  cf.  vimen,  a  pliant  twie. 
(v  WI.) 

fitch,  a  spelling  of  vetch  (above). 
Veteran.  (L.)  L.  ueteranus,  expe¬ 
rienced  ;  as  sb.,  a  veteran. —  L.  ueter-,  stem 
of  uettis,  old,  lit.  ‘  advanced  in  years.’  Cf. 
Gk.  eroy,  Skt.  vatsa,  a  year. 

inveterate.  (L.)  L.  inueteratus,  pp. 
of  inueterare,  to  retain  for  a  long  time. 

—  L.  in,  in ;  ueter-,  stem  of  uetus,  old 
(above). 

veterinary.  (L.)  L.  ueterinaidus,  of 
or  belonging  to  beasts  of  burden  ;  as  sb., 
a  cattle-doctor.  —  L.  ueterimis,  belonging 
to  beasts  of  burden.  The  L.  ueterina 
meant  an  animal  at  least  a  year  old,  one 
that  had  passed  its  first  year ;  from  the 
base  vat-,  meaning  year  (above).  See 
Wether. 

Veto,  a  prohibition.  (L.)  L.  ueto,  I 
forbid. 

Vex;  see  Vehicle. 

Viaduct.  (L.)  L.  uia  ducta,  a  road 
conducted  across  (a  river,  &c.).  — L.  uia,  a 
way,  road  ;  ducta,  fern,  of  pp.  of  ducere,  to 
carry,  conduct.  L.  uia,  formerly  uea  = 
Skt.  vaha,  a  road;  from  L.  =  Skt. 

vah,  to  carry ;  see  Vehicle,  Way. 

convey,  convoy,  vb.  (F.-L.)  M.E. 
conueien,  conuoien  {cofiveien,  convoien),  to 
convey,  also  to  convoy.  —  O.  F.  conveier, 
convoier,  to  convey,  convoy,  accompany  on 
the  way.  —  Low  L.  conuiare,  to  accompany. 

—  L.  con-  {cum),  with  ;  uia,  way. 
deviate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  detiiair, 

to  go  out  of  the  way.  —  L.  de,  from ;  uia, 
way.  , 

devious.  (L.)  L.  deuius,  going  out  of 
the  way.  —  L.  de,  from  ;  uia,  way. 

envoy.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  envoy,  a  send¬ 
ing.  —  O.  F.  envoi er,  earliest  form  entveier. 
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to  send.  —  O.  F.  ent-,  away  (from  L.  hide, 
thence) ;  O.  F.  veier  —  L.  uiai'c,  to  travel, 
from  uia,  a  way. 

impervious,  impassable.  (L.)  L.  im- 
feruius,  impassable.  —  L.  hn-,  for  in-, 
not ;  peruius  ;  see  pervious  (below). 

invoice,  a  particular  account  of  goods 
sent  out.  (F.-L.)  A  corruption  of 
an  English  pi.  of  F.  envoi,  O.  F.  envoy,  a 
sending  ;  see  envoy  (above). 

obviate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  ohiiiare, 
to  meet  in  the  way,  to  prevent.  —  L.  ob, 
over  against ;  uia,  way. 

obvious.  (L.)  L.  obuiiis,  lying  in  the 
way,  evident.  —  L.  ob,  over  against ;  uia, 
the  way. 

pervious,  penetrable.  (L.)  L.  pei'uius, 
passable.  —  L. through;  uia,  away. 

previous.  (L.)  L.  prceuius,  on  the 
way  before,  goiii§[  before. before, 
uia,  way. 

voyage.  (F.-L.)  yi.'^.viage,  veage. 
—  O.  F.  veiage,  later  voyage.  —  L.  uiaticwn, 
properly  provisions  for  a  journey. —  L.  uia- 
ticus,  belonging  to  a  journey.  -  L.  uia,  a 
way.  ^  See  also  Trivial. 

Vial,  Phial,  a  small  bottle.  (F.-L.- 
Gk.)  M.  E.  viole.  -  O.  F.  viole,  fiole.  -  L. 
phiala.^-Gk.  cpidXrj,  a  shallow  cup  or  bowl. 
Viands  ;  see  Victuals. 

Vibrate.  (L.)  From  pp.  of  L.  uibrare, 
to  swing,  shake. -4"Skt.  vip,  to  throw.  (-^ 
WIP.) 

Vicar.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  vicaire,  a  deputy. 
-L.  uicarius,  a  deputy,  orig.  an  adj.,  de¬ 
puted,  put  in  place  of.  —  L.  uic-,  stem  of 
uicis,  a  turn,  change,  succession.  (.y^WlK.) 

vice-gerent.  (F.  —  L.)  F,  vicegerent, 
a  deputy;  Cot.  —  L.  uice,  in  place  of, 
gerent-,  stem  of  pres.  pt.  oi  gere re,  to  carry 
on,  rule ;  see  Gesture.  ^  So  also  vice- 
admiral,  vice-roy  (from  F.  roi,  L.  regem, 

king),  vice-regal,  •  •  v  ^ 

vicissitude.  (L.)  L.  uicissitudo, 
change.  Allied  to  uicissim,  by  turns.  -  L. 
wfc- A  (genitive),  a  change.  ,  ,, 

viscount.  (F.  -  L.)  The  usual  old 
spelling  was  vicounte  (and  the  s  is  not  pro¬ 
nounced  even  at  this  day).  — F.  vicomte,  a 
vicount,  at  first  the  deputy  of  an  earl , 
Cot.  O.  F.  viscomte  (12th  cent.).  -  L.  uice, 
in  place  of ;  comitem,  acc.  of  comes,  a  count ; 
see  Count  (i). 

Vice  (i),  a  fault.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vice.  — 
L.  uitium,  blemish,  fault.  Der.  vic-i-ous, 
F.  vicieux,  L.  uitiosus,  faulty ;  viti~ate, 
from  pp.  of  L.  uitiare,  to  injure. 


vituperation,  blame.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
vituperation.  —  L.  acc.  uituperationem.  — 
L.  uituperatus,  pp.  of  uituperare,  to  blame, 
lit.  ‘  to  prepare  (or  find)  a  blemish.’  —  L. 
uitu-,  for  uiti-,  base  of  uitium,  a  vice, 
fault ;  parare,  to  prepare,  provide. 

Vice  (2),  an  instrument  for  holding  things 
firmly.  (F.  -  L.)  IM.  E.  vice,  orig.  '  a  screw,’ 
because  tightened  by  a  screw.  —  F.  vis, 

‘  vice,  a  winding-staire  ;  ’  Cot.  O.  F.  viz.  — 
L.  uitis,  a  vine,  bryony,  lit.  ‘  that  which 
winds  or  twines.  ’  (VWi.) 

Vice-gerent ;  see  Vicar. 

Vicinage,  neighbourhood.  (F.  —  L.)  Al¬ 
tered  F.  from  voisinage,  neighbourhood.  —  F. 
voisin,  near.  —  L.  uicinus,  near,  lit.  ‘  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  street.’  —  L.  uicus,  a  vil¬ 
lage,  street ;  see  Wick  (2). 

Vicissitude  ;  see  Vicar. 

Victim.  (F.-L.)  Y,  victime.^'L^  uic^ 
tima,  a  victim. 

Victor.  (L.)  Y.uictor,  a  conqueror.— 
L.  uict-um,  supine  of  uincere,  to  conquer 
(pt.  t.  uic-i).  (V  WIK.)  Der.  victor-y, 
F.  victorie,  L.  uictoria. 

convince.  (L.)  L.  conuincere,  to  over¬ 
come  by  proof.  —  L.  con-  {cum'),  with; 
uincere,  to  conquer.  Der.  convict,  verb 
and  sb.,  from  conuictus,  pp.  of  conuincere. 

evict.  (L.)  Formerly,  to  evince.  —  L. 
euictus,  pp.  of  euincere  (below). 

evince.  (L.)  L.  euincere,  to  overcome ; 
hence  to  prove  beyond  doubt.  —  L.  e,  out, 
thoroughly ;  uincere,  to  conquer. 

invincible.  (L.)  L.  in-,  not ;  uinci- 
bilis,  easily  overcome,  from  uincere,  to 
conquer. 

vanquish.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  venkisen, 
venquishen.  —  O.  F.  veinquiss-,  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  veinquir,  occurring  in  the  14th 
cent,  as  a  collateral  form  of  veincre,  to 
conquer  (F.  vaincre),  —  L.  uincere,  to  con¬ 
quer. 

Victuals.  (F.  -  L.)  PI.  of  victual,  pe¬ 
dantic  spelling  of  M.  E.  vitaille,  provisions. 

—  O.  F.  vitaille,  usually  in  pi.  vitailles 
victuals.  —  L.  neut.  pi.  uictualia,  provisions ; 
from  uictualis,  belonging  to  nourishment. 

—  L.  uictu-,  crude  form  of  uictus,  food.  — 
L.  uictus,  pp.  of  uiuere,  to  live ;  allied  to 
uiuus,  living,  and  to  E.  Quick.  Cf.  SKt. 
jiv,  to  live.  {^  GIW.) 

convivial.  (L.)  Coined  as  adj.  from 
L.  conuiui-um,  a  feast.  —  L.  con-  {cum), 
together  ;  uiuere,  to  live  (hence  eat). 

revive.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  revivre.  -  L.  re^ 
uiuere,  to  live  again,  revive. 
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survive.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  survivre^  to 
outlive. —  L.  super-uiuerey  to  live  beyond, 
outlive* 

viands,  food.  (F.  —  L.)  PI.  of  via^id. 

—  F.  viande,  food.  —  L.  uiuenda,  neut.  pi. 
provisions,  food ;  from  fut.  pass.  part,  of 
uiuere,  to  live. 

viper.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vipere.  —  L.  uipera, 
a  viper.  Lit.  ‘  that  produces  living  young  ;  ’ 
short  for  uiuipara,  fern,  of  uiuiparus^ 
producing  living  young ;  see  viviparous 
(below). 

vital.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  vital  ^1..  uitalis, 
belong  to  life.  —  L.  uita^  life ;  allied  to 
uiuere,  to  live. 

vivacity.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  vivacite,  live¬ 
liness.  —  L.  uiuacitatem,  acc.  of  uiuacitas, 
liveliness.  —  L.  utuaci-,  crude  form  of  uiuaXy 
tenacious  of  life. —  L.  uiuere,  to  live. 

vivid.  (L.)  L.  uiuidusy  lively.  —  L.  ui¬ 
uere,  to  live. 

vivify.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vivijier,  to  quicken. 

—  L.  uiuijicare,  to  quicken.  —  L.  uiui-, 
for  uiuuSy  living ;  -Jicare,  for  facere,  to 
make. 

viviparous.  (L.)  L.  uiuiparus,  pro¬ 
ducing  living  young.  —  L.  uiui-,  for  uiuus, 
living  ;  parere,  to  produce. 

vivisection.  (L.)  Coined  from  L. 
uiui-  (above) ;  and  section. 

wy  vern,  wivern,  a  two-legged  dragon, 
in  heraldry.  (F.  —  L.)  The  final  n  is  added, 
as  in  bitter-n.  M.  E.  wiuere  (wivere),  a 
serpent.  —  O.  F.  wivre  (F.  givre),  a  viper. 

—  L.  uipera,  a  viper ;  see  viper  (above). 
Videlicet  ;  see  Vision. 

Vidette  ;  see  Vigil. 

Vie,  to  contend  for  superiority.  (F.  — 
L.)  M.  E.  vien,  a  contracted  form  of  en- 
vien,  to  vie,  contend  for  superiority.  (Cf. 
fence  for  defence,  story  for  history,  &c.)  — 
O.  F.  envier  (au  ieu),  *  to  vie ; '  Cot.  The 
lit.  sense  of  O.  F.  envier  was  to  invite 
[quite  distinct  from  envier,  to  envy],  esp. 
used  in  gaming  in  the  sense  ‘to  open  a 
game  by  staking  a  certain  sum  ;  ’  precisely 
as  Span,  envidar,  Ital.  invitare,  to  invite, 
to  vie,  or  propose  a  stake.  -  L.  inuitare, 
to  invite  (of  which  vie  is  thus  seen  to  be  a 
doublet).  See  Invite.  ^  The  sense  was 
to  stake  a  sum  to  draw  on  or  invite  a  game, 
then  to  wager,  bet  against,  contend,  strive 
for  the  upper  hand. 

View ;  see  Vision. 

Vigil.  (F.-L.)  Lit. ‘a  watching.’  F. 
vigile,  ‘  a  vigile,  eve  of  a  holy  day ;  ’  Cot. 
-L.  uigilia,  a  watch. -L.  uigil,  awake. - 
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L.  uigere,  to  be  lively.  (^WAG.)  Der. 
vigil-ant,  Y.  vigilant,  from  stem  of  pres, 
pt.  of  L.  uigilare,  to  watch. 

invigorate,  to  give  vigour  to.  (L.) 
From  pp.  of  L.  inuigorare,  to  give  vigour  to. 

—  L.  in,  towards  ;  uigor,  vigour, 
reveille,  an  alarum  at  break  of  day. 

(F.  —  L.)  From  F.  reveil,  a  reveillee,  O.  F. 
resveil,  ‘a  hunt*s-up,  or  morning-song  for 
a  new  married  wife,  the  day  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  Cot.  (The  E.  reveillee  is  a  trisyl¬ 
lable,  and  probably  answers  to  the  infinitive 
mood  reveiller,  used  substantively.)  —  F. 
re-y  again;  O.  F.  esveiller,  to  waken. -L. 
re-,  again;  ex,  out,  greatly;  uigilare,  to 
watch. 

surveillance,  inspection.  (F.-L.)  F. 
surveillance,  superintendence.  —  F.  surveil- 
lant,  pres.  pt.  of  surveiller,  to  superintend. 

—  L.  super,  over ;  uigilare,  to  watch, 
vedette,  vidette,  a  cavalry  sentinel. 

(F.  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  vedette,  a  sentinel.  — 
Ital.  vedetta,  a  horse-sentry ;  formerly  a 
watch-tower.  A  corruption  of  \\.2X.veletta, 
a  watch-tower;  prob.  by  confusion  with 
vedere,  to  see.  Dimin.  of  Ital.  veglia,  a 
watching,  vigil. —  L.  a  vigil,  watch. 

vigour,  energy.  (F.-L.)  O.Y.vigur, 
vigor,  vigour. —  L.  uigorem,  acc.  of  uigor, 
liveliness.  —  L.  uigere,  to  be  lively. 
Vignette ;  see  Wine. 

Vigour ;  see  Vigil. 

Viking,  a  Northern  pirate.  (Scand.) 
Icel.  vikingr,  a  pirate,  free-booter,  rover. 
Lit.  ‘  a  creek-dweller,’  one  of  the  men  who 
haunted  the  bays  and  creeks.  —  Icel.  vik, 
creek,  inlet,  bay ;  with  suffix  -ingr,  i.  e. 

‘  son  of,’  or  belonging  to.  —  Icel.  vikja, 
to  turn,  veer,  trend,  recede.  Allied  to 
Weak. 

Vil©-  (F-  — L.)  F.  vily  fern,  vile,  base. 

—  L.  uiliSy  base,  mean. 

revile.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  reuilen  ( = 
revilen).  Coined  by  prefixing  F.  re-  (  =  L. 

again,  to  O.  F.  aviler,  ‘to  make  vile 
or  cheap  ;  ’  Cot.  This  verb  is  from  F.  a 
(=  L.  cid)  ;  and  F.  vil  (L.  uilis),  cheap. 
Villa.  (L.)  L.  uilla,  a  farm-house,  lit. 

*  small  village.’  Short  for  uicula  *,  dimin. 
of  uicus,  a  village.  See  Wick  (2). 

village.  (F.-L.)  F.  village.  uiU 
laticus,  adj.,  belonging  to  a  farm-house.  — 
L.  uilla  (above). 

villain.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  vilein.  —  O.  F* 
vilein,  servile  ;  as  sb.,  a  bondman,  slave, 
villain. —  Low  L.  uillanus,  orig.  a  farm- 
servant,  hence  a  slave,  serf,  villain. -L. 
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uilla,  a  farm-house.  Der.  villain-y^  O.  F. 
•vilenie^  vilanie,  servitude,  baseness. 

Vinculum,  a  link.  (L.)  L.  uinculutn, 
a  bond,  fetter.  —  L.  uincire,  to  bind. 

Vindicate.  (L.)  P'rom  pp.  of  L.  uindi- 
care^  to  arrogate,  lay  claim  to.  —  L.  uindic-, 
stem  of  uindex,  a  claimant,  lit.  ‘  one^  who 
expresses  a  desire.’  —  L.  uin-f  signifying 
‘desire,’  allied  to  uenia,  favour,  permis¬ 
sion  ;  die-,  base  of  dicarCy  to  appoint, 
dicere,  to  say. 

avenge.  (F.  -  L.)  O.  F.  avengier,  to 
avenge.  ■-  F.  iz  (L.  ad),  to ;  vcngicr,  to 
avenge,  from  L.  ziitidtcaTC,  to  lay  claim  to, 
also  to  avenge  (above). 

revenge.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  revenger, 
later  reve^icher,  to  avenge  oneself.  (F .  re- 
vancheri)  —  F.  re-  (  =  L.  re-^,  again ;  O.  F. 
•vengier,  ve7iger,  from  L.  uindicare. 

vengeance.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vengeance, 

‘  vengeance  ;  ’  Cot.  -  F.  venger,  to  avenge. 
^L.  uindicare. 

vindictive.  (F.  —  L.)  Shortened  from 
F.  vindicatif,  ‘  revenging  Cot.  From  L. 
uindicatus,  pp.  of  uindicare,  to  avenge ; 
with  suffix  -iuus.  See  Vindicate  (above). 
Vine,  Vinegar  ;  see  Wine. 

Vine  wed,  mouldy.  (E.)  Also  fine- 
*ived,  fenowed  (Nares).  From  Jineged, 
pp.  of  Jinegian,  to  become  mouldy.  —  A.  S. 
fiyiig,  mouldy  (Joshua,  ix.  5).  ^  The  right 
form  seems  to  be  fenig,  answering  to  M.  E. 
fen7iy,  dirty,  vile,  also  used  to  mean 
‘  mouldy,’  adj.  from  A.  S.  fenn,  mire,  the 
same  word  as  mod.  Y..fen',  see  Pen. 
Vintage,  Vintner  ;  see  Wine. 

Viol.  (F.-L.)  F.  viole,  violle,  'a  violin ;’ 
Cot.  The  same  as  Ital.  Span,  viola,  Port. 
viula,  viola.  —  Low  L.  vidula,  vitula,  a 
viol  (Diez).  — L.  uitulari,  to  celebrate  a 
festival,  keep  holiday  ;  prob.  orig.  to  sacri¬ 
fice  a  calf.  — L.  uitulus,  a  calf;  see  Veal. 
And  see  Piddle. 

violin.  (Ital.  — L.)  Ital.  violino,  dimin. 
of  violo,  viola,  a  viol  (above). 

violoncello.  (Ital.  —  L.)  WdX.violori- 
cello,  dimin  of  violone,  a  bass-viol,  which  is 
an  augmentative  form  of  viola,  a  viol 
(above). 

Violate.  (L.)  From  ipp.ofL.uiolare,io 
treat  with  force,  \dolate.  Formed  as  if 
from  an  adj.  uiolus  due  to  ui-s,  force. 

violent.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  violent.  —  L. 
uiolentus,  full  of  might.  Formed  as  if 
from  an  adj.  uiolus  *  above). 

Violet,  a  flower.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  violet,  m., 
violette,  f.  (Cot.).  Dimin.  of  F.  viole,  ‘a 
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gilliflower  Cot.  —  L.  uiola,  a  violet, 

Gk.  Xov,  a  violet.  Der.  violet,  adj. 

Violin,  Violoncello ;  see  Viol. 

Viper ;  see  Victuals. 

Virago ;  see  Virile. 

Virgin.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  virgine.  —  L. 
uirginem,  acc.  of  uirgo,  a  maid.  Der. 
virgin-als,  the  name  of  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  played  upon  by  virgins. 

•  Viridity  ;  see  Verdant. 

V irile,  manly.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  viril, '  manly 
Cot.-L.  uirilis,  adj.,  from  uir,  a  man. 
Allied  to  Hero. 

virago.  (L.)  L.  uirago,  a  manlike 
woman.  — L.  uir,  a  man. 

virtue.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  vertu.  —  F. 
vertu.  -  L.  uirtutem,  acc.  of  uirtus,  manly 
excellence.  —  L.  uir,  a  man. 

virtuoso.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Ital.  virtuoso, 
one  skilled  in  the  fine  arts,  orig.  *  virtuous.’ 
—  Ital.  virtu,  shortened  form  of  virtute, 
virtue,  also,  a  love  of  the  fine  arts.  —  L. 
uiiduteni  (above). 

Virulent.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  virulent.  —  L. 
uirulentus,  full  of  poison.  —  F.uirus,  poison. 
-|-Gk.  ios,  Skt.  visha,  poison. 

Visage,  Visard ;  see  Vision. 

Viscid,  sticky,  clammy.  (L.)  F.  uiscidus, 
sticky,  clammy.  —  L.  uiscuin,  mistletoe, 
birdlime. -pGk.  t^os,  mistletoe. 

viscera,  entrails.  (L.)  L.  uiscera,  neut. 
pi.  entrails ;  orig.  that  which  is  clammy ; 
allied  to  Viscid  (above). 

Viscount;  see  Vicar. 

Visier  see  Vizier. 

Visible  ;  see  imder  Vision. 

Vision.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vision.  —  L.  uisi- 
oneni,  acc.  of  uisio,  sight. —L.  pp. 

of  uidere,  to  see.+Gk.  l^^iv,  to  see;  Skt. 
vid,  to  know.  Allied  to  Wit.  {a/  WID.) 

advice.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  auis  {avis), 
without  d.  —  O.  F.  avis,  an  opinion  ;  orig. 
a  compound  word,  put  for  a  vis,  i.  e.  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  opinion.  —  L.  ad,  according 
to  ;  uisum,  that  which  has  seemed  good  to 
one,  orig.  neut.  of  uisus,  pp.  of  uidere,  to 
see. 

advise.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  aduisen,  also 
auisen  {avisen),  without  d.^O.F .  aviser, 
to  be  of  opinion.  —  O.  F.  avis  (above). 

envy,  sb.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  enuie  {envie). 
-  O.  F.  envie.  -  L.  inuidia,  envy  ;  see  in¬ 
vidious  (below). 

evident.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  evident.  —  L. 
euident-,  stem  of  euidens,  visible,  pres.  pt. 
of  e-uidere,  to  see  clearly. 

improvise.  (F,  —  Ital.  —  L.)  F.  im- 
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proviser.  —  Ital.  improvvisare,  to  sing  ex¬ 
temporaneous  verses.  —  Ital.  improvvisOy 
sudden,  unprovided  for.  —  L.  improuisusy 
unforeseen.  —  L.  hn-y  for  in-y  not;  prOy  be¬ 
fore  ;  uisuSy  pp.  of  uiderCy  to  see. 

invidious.  (L.)  From  L.  inuidiosusy 
causing  odium  or  envy.  — L.  inuidiay  envy. 

—  L.  inuiderCy  to  envy,  lit.  to  look  upon 
(in  a  bad  sense).  — L.  m,  upon;  uiderCy  to 
look. 

provide.  (L.)  "L,. prouidere  {-^^.protn- 
sus),  to  foresee,  act  with  foresight.  —  L. 
prOy  before ;  uiderCy  to  see.  Der.  provid- 
e7tty  provis-ion. 

proviso.  (L.)  From  the  L.  phrase 
prouiso  quody  it  being  provided  that ; 
where  prouiso  is  abl.  of  prouisusy  pp.  of 
prouidere ;  see  provide  (above). 

prudent.  (F.-L.)  F.  prudent. 
prudenteniy  acc.  of  prudens,  short  for 
prouidenSy  foreseeing,  pres.  pt.  oi pi'ouiderCy 
to  foresee  (above). 

purvey.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  purueieny 
porueien  (^purveieUy  porveien^y  to  provide. 

—  O.  F.  porvoir  (F .  poti7'voir)y  to  provide. 

—  L.  pro-uiderOy  to  foresee,  provide, 
review,  verb.  (F.  —  L.)  To  view  again ; 

from  re-  and  view. 

revise.  (F.-L.)  F.  reviser.  -  L. 
reuiserey  to  look  back  on,  revisit.  —  L. 
re-y  again ;  uiserey  to  survey,  from  uisuSy 
pp.  of  uiderey  to  see. 

revisit.  (F.-L.)  From  and 
supervise.  (L.)  L.  supery  above,  over ; 
viserey  to  survey ;  see  revise  (above). 

survey.  (F.  - 1..)  F.  sury  over ;  O.  F. 
veer  (later  veoir)y  to  see.  —  L.  supery  over; 
uiderey  to  see. 

varnish.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.vernisy  ‘  varnish ;  ’ 
Cot.  Orig.  an  adj.  from  verniy  pp.  of  O.  F. 
verniry  to  glaze,  polish.  —  Low  L.  uitrinuSy 
glassy.  —  L.  uitruniy  glass  ;  see  vitreous 
(below). 

videlicet,  viz.,  namely.  (L.)  In  old 
MSS.  and  books,  the  abbreviation  for  et 
resembled  2;  hence  viet  (short  for  vide- 
licet)  was  misread  as  viz.  —  L.  uidelicety 
short  for  uidere  licety  it  is  possible  to  see, 
it  is  evident,  hence,  to  wit,  namely. —  L. 
uiderey  to  see ;  licety  it  is  allowable ;  see 
Licence. 

view,  sb.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  veudy  ‘  a  view, 
sight ;  ’  Cot.  Fern,  of  veUy  pp.  of  O.  F. 
veoir  (F.  voir)y  to  see.  —  L.  uiderey  to  see. 

visage,  look,  face.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  visagey 
face,  look.  —  F.  visy  visage;  with  suffix 
^age  (  =  L.  -aticu7?i).^F,.  uistifn,  acc.  of 
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uisuSy  sight,  afterwards  look,  face.  —  L. 
uisuSy  pp.  of  uiderey  to  see. 

visard,  the  same  as  visor  (below), 
visible.  (F.-L.)  F.  visible. 
uisibilisy  that  can  be  seen.  —  L.  uis-usy  pp. 
of  uiderey  to  see. 

visit.  (F.-L.)  F.  visiter.  —  L.  uisitarey 
to  visit,  go  to  see,  frequent,  of  uiserCy  to 
behold  ;  from  uisuSy  pp.  of  uidere. 

visor,  visard;  vizor.  (F.  -  L.)  The 
d  is  added.  M.  E.  visere.^F.  visie7'ey 
‘the  viser,  or  sight  of  a  helmet;’  Cot. 
Formed  from  F.  viSy  the  face;  see  visage 
(above).  A  visor  also  meant  a  mask,  from 
its  covering  the  face ;  Cotgrave  has  ^faux 
visagey  a  maske,  or  vizard.’ 

vista.  (Ital.-L.)  Ital.  vistay  lit.  a 
view.  —  Ital.  vista,  fern,  of  vistOy  seen,  a  by¬ 
form  of  vedutOy  pp.  of  vederCy  to  see.— 
L.  uiderCy  to  see. 

visual.  (F.-L.)  F.  visual. uisu- 
alisy  belonging  to  the  sight.  —  L.  uisu-y 
crude  form  of  uisuSy  sight.  — L.  uisus,  pp. 
of  uidej'ey  to  see. 

vitreous.  (L.)  L.  tiitreusy  uitriusy 
glassy. —L.  uitri-y  for  uitro-y  crude  form 
of  uitru7n,  glass.  The  i  in  uitru7n  was 
originally  long ;  so  that  uitru7n  =  uid-trU7?i  *. 
—  L.  uiderey  to  see. 

vitriol.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vitriol,  *  vitrioll ;  ’ 
Cot.  Said  to  be  so  called  from  its  trans¬ 
parency.  —  Low  L.  uitriolus  *  =  L.  uitreolus, 
glassy.  —  L.  uitreuSy  glassy.  —  L.  uitrtun^ 
glass  (above). 

Visit,  Visor ;  see  Vision. 

Vista,  Visual ;  see  Vision. 

Vital;  see  Victuals. 

Vitiate ;  see  Vice  (i). 

Vitreous,  Vitriol ;  see  Vision. 
Vituperation;  see  Vice  (i). 

Vivacity,  Vivid,  Vivify ;  see  Victuals, 
Viviparous,  Vivisection;  see  Vic¬ 
tuals. 

Vixen;  see  Fox. 

Viz. ;  see  videlicet,  under  Vision. 
Vizard;  see  visor,  under  Vision. 
Vizier,  Visier,  a  councillor  of  state. 
(Arab.)  Arab,  wazir,  a  counsellor  of 
state ;  orig.  a  porter,  one  who  bears  the 
burden  of  state  affairs.  —  Arab,  root  wazara, 
to  bear  a  burden,  sustain. 

alguazil,  a  police  officer.  (Span.— 
Arab.)  Span,  alguazil.  —  Arab,  a/,  the; 
wazir,  a  vizier,  officer. 

Vocable;  see  Vocal. 

Vocal,  uttering  sound.  (F.-L.)  F. 
vocal.  —  L.  uocalis,  adj.,  from  uec-y  stem  of 
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uoXj  voice,  sound.  +  Gk.  "eTro?,  a  word ; 
Skt.  vachas^  speech,  from  vach,  to  speak. 
(VWAK.) 

vocable,  a  term,  word.  (F.  —  L.)  F. 
vocable,  —  L.  uocabulu77i^  an  appellation, 
name.  —  L.  uoca7'e,  to  call.  —  L.  uoc-^  stem 
of  uox^  voice,  name.  Der.  vocabulary^ 
from  Low  L.  uocabularhi77i^  a  list  of  words. 

advocate,  sb.  (F.  — L.)  O.F.  advocat, 

*  an  advocate ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  aduocatus ,  an 
advocate,  one  ‘  called  upon  ’  to  plead.  — 
L.  aduocaius,  pp.  of  ad-uoca7'e^  to  call  to, 
call  upon. 

advowson.  (F.  —  L.)  O.F.  advouso7t, 
patronage  ;  hence  the  right  of  presentation 
to  a  benefice  (Roquefort).  —  Low  L.  aduoc- 
atione77ij  acc.  of  aduocatio,  patronage.  — 
Low  L.  aduocatus.,  a  patron;  the  same  as 

L.  aduocatus.,  an  advocate, 
avocation.  (L.)  From  L.  auocatio, 

a  calling  away  of  the  attention,  hence  a 
diversion,  amusement ;  afterwards  used  in 
the  sense  of  employment.  —  L.  auocatus, 
pp.  of  a-uoca7'e,  to  call  away. 

avouch.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  avouchen. 
Formed  by  prefixing  a-  (  =  F.  a^  L.  ad)  to 

M.  E.  vouche7if  to  vouch ;  see  vouch 
(below). 

convoke.  (L.)  L.  co7t-uocare,  to  call 
together. 

evoke.  (L.)  L.  e-uoca7'e,  to  call  forth. 
Invocation.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  invocatio7i. 

—  L.  inuocatione77i,  acc.  of  muocatio,  a 
calling  upon.  —  L.  hiuocatus^  pp.  of  in- 
uocare,  to  call  upon. 

invoke.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  mvoquer.^F, 
in-uocare,  to  call  upon. 

provoke.  (F.  —  L.)  F.provoquer;  Cot. 
^F.pro-uocare,  to  call  forth. 

revoke.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  revocquer 
(F.  revoquer).^!^.  re-uocare,  to  recall. 

vocation.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vocatioTt.  —  L. 
acc.  uocatio7ie77i,  a  calling,  invitation.  — 
L.  uocatus^  pp.  of  uocare,  to  call. 

vociferation.  (F.  — L.)  F.  vocife7'a- 
tioTi.  —  L.  acc.  uociferatio7ie7n,  an  outcry. 

—  L.  uociferatus,  pp.  of  uociferari,  to  lift 
up  the  voice,  cry  aloud.  —  L.  uoci-,  crude 
form  of  uox,  voice ;  fer-re^  to  bear,  carry, 
cognate  with  E.  bear. 

voice.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E.  vois.  O.  F. 
vois  (F.  voix).  —  L.  uoce77i.,  acc.  of  uox., 
voice,  sound. 

vouch,  to  warrant.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F. 
voucher^  ^  to  vouch,  cite,  pray  in  aid  in  a 
suit ;  ’  Cot.  —  L.  tiocare,  to  call,  call  upon, 
summon,  —  L.  uoc-t  stem  of  tiox^  voice. 


vouchsafe.  (F.  — L.)  Formerly 
safey  i.  e.  warrant  as  safe ;  from  vouch  and 
safe. 

vowel.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  voyelle,  ‘  a  vowell 
Cot.  — L.  uocale77iy  acc.  of  uocalis  {literd), 
a  vowel,  vocal  letter;  see  Vocal. 

Vogue,  mode,  fashion.  (F.  —  Ital.  — 
Teut.)  Formerly  vogue  meant  sway,  au¬ 
thority,  power.  — F.  vogue,  ‘vogue,  sway, 
power ;  a  deer  passage,  as  of  a  ship  in  a 
broad  sea;’  Cot.  Orig.  ‘sway  of  a  ship,’ 
verbal  sb.  of  F.  voguer,  ‘  to  saile  forth ;  * 
id.  —  Ital.  voga,  sb.,  stroke  of  an  oar, 
vogare,  to  row  in  a  galley.  —  G.  woge7i,  to 
fluctuate,  be  in  motion  on  the  sea.  — G. 
woge,  a  wave.  Allied  to  Wag,  Weigh. 
Voice;  see  Vocal. 

Void,  empty.  (F.  — L.)  O.F.  voide  (F. 
vide).^F,.  uiduu77i,  acc.  of  uiduus,  bereft; 
hence,  waste,  empty.  Allied  to  Widow. 

avoid,  to  shun.  (F.  —  L.)  M.F.  atwiden 
{avoide7t),  to  make  empty.  —  O.  F.  esvuidier, 
esveudier,  to  empty  out,  dissipate.  —  O.F.  es~ 

( =  L.  ex),  out ;  vuidier,  voidier,  to  empty 
=  L.  uiduare,  from  uiduus.  ^  This  word 
seems  to  have  suffered  an  extraordinary  con¬ 
fusion  with  F.  eviter,  to  avoid  (L.  e~uita7'e), 
with  which  it  had  no  etymological  connec¬ 
tion  ;  the  M.  E.  avoiden  commonly  means 
‘  to  empty  ;  ’  hence,  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

devoid,  quite  void.  (F.  —  L.)  M.  E. 
deuoid ;  due  to  deuoided,  pp.  of  deuoideTt, 
to  empty.  —  O.  F.  desvuidier,  desvoidier,  to 
empty  out.  —  O.  F.  des~  (  =  L.  dis-) ;  voidier, 
to  empty,  from  L.  uiduare. 

Volant,  flying.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  volant, 
pres.  pt.  of  voler,  to  fly.  —  L.  uolare,  to 
fly.  Cf.  Skt.  val,  to  hasten,  move  to  and  fro. 

volatile.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  volatil, ./  flying ;  ’ 
Cot.  —  L.  uolatilis,  flying.  —  L.  uolatus, 
flight.  —  L.  tiolare,  to  fly. 

volley.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  volee,  a  flight;* 
Cot.  Hence,  a  flight  of  shot.  —  L.  uolata, 
fern,  of  pp.  of  uolare,  to  fly. 

Volcano,  a  burning  mountain.  (Ital.— 
L.)  Ital.  volcano,  a  volcano.  —  L.  Uolca- 
nuTn,  acc.  of  Uolcanus,  Uulcanus,  Vulcan, 
god  of  fire,  fire.  Allied  to  Skt.  ulkd,  a 
firebrand,  meteor  ;  G.  wallen,  to  boil. 

vulcanise,  to  combine  caoutchouc  wdth 
sulphur  by  heat.  (L.)  Coined,  with  suffix 
-ise,  from  Vulca7t,  god  of  fire,  fire  (above). 
Der.  vulca7i~ite,  vulcanised  caoutchouc. 
Volition  ;  see  Voluntary. 

Volley  ;  see  Volant. 

Volt ;  see  vault  (2),  under  Voluble. 
Voltaic,  originated  by  Volta.  (Ital.) 
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From^.  Volta,  of  Como,  died  March  6, 
1826. 

Voluble,  fluent.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  voluble, 
‘voluble,  easily  rolled,  glib;’  Cot.  —  L. 
uolubihs,  easily  turned  about.  —  L.  uolu-, 
as  in  uolu-ttis,  pp.  of  uoluere,  to  roll ;  with 
suffix  -bills.  -4-  Goth,  walwjan,  Gk.  kXveiv, 
to  roll ;  allied  to  Russ,  valite,  to  roll,  Skt. 
vara,  a  circle.  WAR.) 

circumvolve.  (L.)  L.  circum-uoluere, 

to  roll  round,  surround. 

convolve.  (L.)  L.  con-uoluere,  to  roll 
together,  writhe  about.  Dor.  convolut-ion, 
from  pp.  conuolutus  ;  convolv-ul-us,  L. 
conuoluulus ,  a  twining  plant. 

devolve.  (L.)  L.  de-uoluere,  to  roll 
down,  bring  or  transfer  to.  IT  The  old 
sense  of  devolve  was  ‘  to  transfer.’ 

evolve.  (L.)  L.  e-uoluere,  to  unroll,  dis¬ 
close.  Der.  evolut-ion,  from  pp.  eiiolutus. 

involve.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  involver,  ‘to 
involve;’  Cot  — L.  in-uoluere,  to  roll  in, 
roll  up.  Der.  involut-ion,  involute',  from 
pp.  inuolutus. 

revolt,  a  rebellion.  (F.-Ital.-L.)  F. 
revolte,  ‘a  revolt;’  Cot.-O.  Ital.  revolta 
(Ital.  rivolta),  a  revolt ;  fern,  of  revolto, 
turned,  overthrown,  pp.  of  revolvere,  to 
turn,  roll  back,  overturn.  —  L.  re-uoluere,  to 
roll  back  (below). 

revolve.  (L.)  L.  re-uoluere,  to  turn 
again,  revolve.  Der.  revolut-ion,  from  pp. 
reuolutus. 

vault  (i),  an  arched  roof,  cellar.  (F. — 
L.)  For  vaut ;  the  I  was  needlessly  in¬ 
serted.  M.  E.  voute,  vowte,  vawte,  vaute. 
—  F.  voute  (also  voulte,  with  inserted  /), 

‘  a  vault,  arch,  a  vaulted  roof ;’  Cot.  O.  F. 
volte,  a  vault  (whence  the  later  form  voute, 
mod  F.  voute) ;  this  is  the  fern,  of  O.  F. 
volt,  vaulted,  lit.  bent,  bowed,  the  same  as 
Ital.  volt  a.  —  L.  uoltus,  an  abbreviation 
for  uolutus,  pp.  of  uoluere,  to  roll,  turn 
round.  Thus  a  vault  meant  a  ‘  bowed  ’ 
roof,  hence  a  chamber  with  bowed  roof,  a 
cellar  which  has  an  arched  roof. 

vault  (2),  to  bound,  leap.  (F.-Ital.- 
L.)  F.  volter,  ^to  vault;’  Cot.  — F.  volte, 
a  round,  turn,  tumbler’s  gambol.  -  Ital. 
volta,  a  sudden  turn ;  the  same  word  as 
volta,  a  vault  (above). 

volt,  another  spelling  of  vault  (2) 
(above). 

volume,  a  roll,  a  book.  (F.-L.)  F. 
volume.  —  L.  uolumen,  a  roll,  scroll ;  hence, 
a  book  on  a  parchment  roll.  —  L.  uolu-,  as 
in  uolu-tus,  pp.  of  uoluere,  to  roll. 
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volute,  a  spiral  scroll  on  a  capital.  (F. 

—  L.)  F.  volute  (Cot.).  —  L.  uoluta,  a  volute ; 
fern,  of  uolutus,  pp.  of  uoluere. 

Volume ;  see  Voluble. 

Voluntary.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  voluntaire, 
volontah'e.  —  L.  uoluntarius,  willing.  — 
L.  uoluntas,  free  will.  —  L.  uoluns  *,  by¬ 
form  of  uolens,  willing,  from  uelle,  to  wish, 
uolo,  I  wish.-f-Gk.  (iovXofJiai,  I  will;  Skt. 
vri,  to  choose,  select.  Allied  to  Will. 
(V  WAR.) 

volition.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  volition. 

L.  uolitionem,  acc  of  uolitio  *,  volition  (not 
found,  but  prob.  a  term  of  the  schools).— 
L.  uolo,  I  wish. 

voluptuous.  (F.-L.)  Y .voluptueux. 
Cot.— L.  uoluptuosus,  addicted  to,  or  full 
of  pleasure.  —  L.  uolupt-as,  pleasure.  —  L. 
uolup,  uolupe,  adv.,  agreeably.  —  L.  uol-o, 

I  wish. 

Volute  ;  see  Voluble. 

Vomit,  sb.  (L.)  L.  uomitus,  a  vomiting  ; 
whence  uomitare,  to  vomit.  —  L.  uomitus, 
pp.  of  uomere,  to  vomit.  +  Gk.  l/^efi/,  Skt. 
vain,  to  vomit,  (y'  WAM.) 

Voracity.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  voracite.  —  L. 
voracitatem,  acc.  of  uoracitas,  hungriness. 

—  L.  uoraci-,  crude  form  of  uorax,  greedy 
to  devour.  —  L. .  uorare,  to  devour.  —  L. 
-uorus,  devouring,  as  in  carni-uorus,  flesh¬ 
eating.  Allied  to  Skt.  -gara,  as  in  aja-gara, 
goat-devouring  ;  Gk.  /Sopoy,  gluttonous.  ' 
(VGAR.) 

devour.  (F.-L.)  O.F.  devorer.^^V. 
de-uorare,  to  consume,  eat  up. 

Vortex ;  see  Verse. 

Vote,  sb.  (L.)  L.  uotum,  a  wish  ;  orig. 
a  vow.  — L.  uotum,  neut.  of  uotus,  pp.  of 
uouere,  to  vow.  Der.  vot-ive,  L.  uotiuus, 
promised  by  a  vow ;  vot-ary,  a  coined  word, 
like  votaress,  votress. 

devote,  verb.  (L.)  L.  deuotus,  pp.  of 
de-uouere,  to  devote,  vow  fully. 

devout.  (F.-L.)  M. E.  deuot  (devot), 
also  spelt  devoute.  —  O.  F.  devot,  devoted.  — 

L.  deuotus  (above). 

VOW,  sb.  (F.-L.)  M.  E.  vow,vou.'^ 

O.  F.  vou,  VO  (F.  v(xu),  a  vow.  — L.  uotum, 
a  vow  (above).  ^  Hence  the  M.  E.  avow, 
sb.,  common  in  the  sense  of  ‘  vow,’  Chaucer, 
C.  T.  2239,  2416  ;  and  hence  the  verb  avow, 
to  vow.  Yet  avow  commonly  answers  to 
L.  aduocare,  and  is  a  doublet  of  avouch', 
see  avouch,  under  Vocal. 

Vouch,  Vouchsafe;  see  Vocal. 

Vow ;  see  Vote. 

Vowel;  see  Vocal. 
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Voyage  ;  see  Viaduct. 

Vulcanise;  see  Volcanic. 

Vulgar.  (F.  —  L  .)  F.  vulgaire.  —  L. 
uulgaris,  belonging  to  the  common  people. 
—  L.  uulgus^  uolgus,  the  common  people ; 
a  throng,  crowd.  +  Skt.  varga,  2i  troop, 
vraja,  a  flock,  multitude,  from  vrij\  to  ex¬ 
clude.  (V  WARG.)  Der.  vulgar-ity; 
also  vulgate,  the  E.  name  for  the  L.  version 
of  the  Bible  known  as  the  editio  uulgata^ 
where  uulgata  is  fern,  of  pp.  of  uulgare^  to 
publish. 

divulge.  (F.  -  L.)  F.  divulguer,  *to 
divulge,  reveal ;  ’  Cot,  -  L.  di-tmlgarCi  to 


publish  abroad.  —  L.  di-^  for  dis-j  apart; 
uulgarCj  to  publish,  from  uulgtis  (above). 

Vulnerable.  (L.)  L.  uulmrahilis, 
liable  to  injury.  —  L.  uulneraref  to  wound. 
—  L.  uulner-,  crude  form  of  a  wound. 

Allied  to  uellere,  to  pluck,  tear.  +  Skt. 
vrana,  a  wound,  fracture.  (V  WAR.) 

Vulpine,  fox-like.  (F.  — L.)  F.  vuipin  \ 
Cot.  —  L.  utilpinuSy  fox-like.  —  L.  uulpi-, 
crude  form  of  uulpes^  a  fox. 

Vulture.  (L.)  L.  nultur,  a  vulture ; 
lit.  ^  tearer.'  —  L.  utd-^  as  in  utd-si,  pt.  t. 
of  uellerCy  to  pluck,  tear,  AUied  to  Vul¬ 
nerable. 
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Wabble,  Wobble  ;  see  Whap. 
Wacke,  a  kind  of  soft  rock.  (G.)  G. 
wacke,  a  stone  consisting  of  quartz,  sand, 
and  mica. 

Wad,  a  small  bundle  of  stuff,  little  rnass 
of  tow.  (Scand.)  Swed.  vadd^  wadding, 
O.  Swed.  wad^  clothing,  stuff,  Icel.  va^- 
vidl,  wadmal,  a  plain  woollen  stuff,  -f-  G. 
watte ^  wadding,  wad ;  wat^  cloth  (whence 
F.  ouate,  &c.).  Allied  to  Weed  (2).  Der. 
wadd-hig,  wad-mal. 

Waddle ;  see  Wade. 

Wade,  to  walk  slowly,  esp.  through 
water.  (E.)  A.  S.  wadan,  pt.  t.  w6d,  to 
wade,  go.  -f-  Du.  waden^  Icel.  va^a,  pt. 

to  wade ;  Icel.  va^,  a  ford ;  Dan. 
vade^  Swed.  vada,  O.  H.  G.  watan,  to 
wade,  go.  Further  allied  to  L.  uadu77i 
(for  uadhum^),  a  ford,  uadere^  to  go,  Skt. 
gddha,  shallow. 

waddle,  to  walk  clumsily.  (E.)  fre¬ 
quentative  of  wade  (above). 

Wafer.  (F.-O.  Low  G.)  M.  E.  wafre. 
»  O.  F.  waufre  (F.  gatifre),  a  wafer. 
—  O.  Du.  waeffel^  a  wafer  (Du.  wafeV)', 
Low  G.  wafel ;  G.  waffel^  wafer. 

Waft;  see  Wave  (i). 

Wag;  see  Weigh. 

Wage,  Wager  ;  see  Wed. 

Waggle,  Waggon,  Wagtail ;  see 
Weigh. 

Waif;  see  Waive, 

Wail ;  see  Wo. 

Wain,  Wainscot ;  see  Weigh, 
Waist ;  see  Wax  (i). 

Wait,  sb.  and  vb. ;  see  Wake  (i). 
Waive,  to  relinquish  a  claim.  (F.  — 
Scand.)  M.  E.  wamefi,  weiuen  {waiveii, 
weiven^i  to  set  aside,  shun,  push  aside. 


remove.  —  O.  F.  waiver  *,  only  recorded  in 
the  later  form  guesver,  ‘  to  waive,  refuse, 
abandon,  give  over,  surrender,  resigne ;  ^ 
Cot.  Low  L.  waviare,  to  waive.  — •  Icel. 
veifa,  to  vibrate,  move  about,  move  loosely 
to  and  fro  (whence  the  sense  of  ‘  let  go  ’ 
seems  to  have  been  evolved).  Allied  to 
Vibrate.  (-/  WIP.)  ^  Distinct  from 
wave. 

waif,  sb.,  a  thing  abandoned,  a  thing 
found  astray.  (F.  —  Scand.)  M.  E.  waif^ 
weif\  pi.  wayues,  weyttes  (wayves,  weyves). 
—  O.  F.  waif,  later  gaif  pi.  waives,  gaives ; 
choses  gaives,  ‘  weifes,  things  forsaken,  or 
lost ;  ’  Cot.  -  Icel.  veif  anything  moving 
or  flapping  about  (applied,  e.g.  to  the  fin 
of  a  seal) ;  veifa,  to  vibrate,  move  about 
(above). 

Wake  (i),  to  be  brisk,  cease  from  sleep. 
(E.)  M.  E.  waken,  pt.  t.  wook ;  properly 
intransitive  ;  whence  the  weak  verb  waken, 
pt.  t.  waked,  to  cause  to  wake,  rouse.  A.  S. 
wacan,  to  arise,  come  to  life,  be  born,  pt.  t. 
woe,  pp.  wacen,  whence  wacian,  weak  verb, 
to  wake,  watch,  pt.  t.  wacode.  -f  Goth. 
waka7i  (pt.  t.  wok),  wakjan  (pt.  t.  wakida) ; 
Du.  wakett,  Icel.  vaka,  Dan.  vaage,  Swed. 
vaka,  G.  wachen.  Der.  wake,  sb.,  a  vigil, 

A  ^  '7Pf/7/"'7J 

await.  '(F.  -  L.  and  O.  H.  G.)  O.  F. 
awaiter,  awaitier,  to  wait  for.  —  O.  F.  a 
( =  L.  ad),  for ;  waitier,  to  wait ;  see  wait 
vb.  (below). 

bivouac.  (F.  —  G.)  F.  bivouac,  orig. 
bivac.  —  G.  beiwache,  a  keeping  watch.  —  G. 
bei,  near  ( =  E.  by) ;  wachen,  to  watch 
(above). 

wait,  sb.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  Orig.  a 
\Yatchman,  sentinel,  afterwards  one  who  is 
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awake  at  night,  a  night-musician.  —  O.  F. 
waite,  a  guard,  watchman ;  later  — 

O.  H.  G.  wahta^  a  watch-man,  orig.  a 
watch,  a  guard,  a  being  awake.  —  O.  H.  G. 
wdhhen  (G.  2vachen),  to  be  awake  (above). 
^  Also  used  in  the  phr.  to  lie  in  wait. 

wait,  vb.  (F.  -  O.  H.  G.)  O.  F.  waiter, 
waiticr,  gaiter,  later  giietter,  to  watch, 
wait.  —  O.  F.  waite,  a  watchman,  a  watch¬ 
ing  (above). 

waken,  to  awake.  (E.)  Now  usually 
transitive,  but  orig.  intransitive  only,  in 
the  sense  ‘  to  become  awake.’  M.  E. 
waknen,  wake^ien.  A.  S.  wczcnan,  to  be 
aroused,  be  born  ;  intrans.  form  from 
wacan,  to  wake  (above).  ^  The  verbal 
suffix  -en  has  now  usually  a  transitive 
force  ;  the  M.  E.  suffix  -n-en  is  properly 
intransitive,  as  in  Gothic.  Cf.  Goth. 
gawaknaii,  Swed.  vakna,  Dan.  vaagne,  to 
become  awake.  Der.  a-waken,  where  the 
prefix  a- =  A.  S.  d-\  see.  A-  (4). 

watch,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  wacche ;  A.  S. 
wcecce,  a  watch,  guard.  —  A.  S.  wacan,  to 
w’ake  (above).  Der.  watch,  vb.,  M.  E. 
wacche7i,  A.  S.  wacian,  weak  verb. 

Wake  (2),  the  track  of  a  ship.  (Scand.) 
In  Norfolk,  a  wake  means  a  space  of  un¬ 
frozen  water  in  a  frozen  tarn  or  ^  broad.’ 
The  ^proper  sense  is  an  opening  in  ice, 
passage  through  ice,  hence  a  track  of  a 
ship  through  a  frozen  sea,  or  a  track  gene¬ 
rally.  —  Icel.  vak-,  stem  of  vok,  a  hole, 
opening  in  ice  ;  Swed.  vak,  Norweg.  vok 
(the  same).  Hence  Norweg.  vekkja,  Dan. 
vaage,  to  cut  a  passage  for  ships  through 
ice.  The  orig.  sense  was  ‘  a  wet  place.’  — 
Icel.  vdkr,  wet  (Lowl.  Scotch  wak) ;  cf. 
Du.  wak,  moist,  Gk.  vy-p6s,  wet. 

Waken  ;  see  Wake  (i). 

Wale,  Weal,  the  mark  of  a  blow.  (E.) 
M.  E.  wale.  A.  S.  walu,  a  weal ;  orig.  ‘  a 
rod.  ’+0.  Fries,  walu,  rod,  wand,  Icel.  voir, 
a  round  stick,  Goth,  walus,  a  staff.  Cf. 
Russ.  vaV,  a  cylinder,  valiate,  to  roll.  p. 
The  sense  of  rod  or  beam  is  preserved  in 
gun-wale,  the  plank  along  the  edge  of 
a  ship  protecting  the  guns.  Doublet, 
goal,  q.v. 

Walk,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  walken,  pt.  t. 
welk,  pp.  zvalken.  A.  S.  wealcan,  pt.  t. 
zvedlc,  pp.  wealcan,  to  roll,  toss  oneself 
about,  rove  about ;  hence,  generally,  to 
ramble,  walk,  -f-  O.  Du.  walcken,  to  press, 
full  cloth,  Swed.  valka,  to  roll,  full,  work, 
Dan.  valke  (same),  G.  walken,  to  full. 
Allied  to  L.  uergere,  to  bend,  turn,  incline. 
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(v'  WARG,  extension  of  WAR,  to  turn, 
roll.) 

Wall.  (L.)  A.  S.  weall,  borrowed  from 
L.  uallum,  a  rampart,  orig.  a  row  of  stakes, 

—  L.  uallus,  a  stake,  palisade,  lit.  pro¬ 
tection.  Cf.  Skt.  vii,  to  cover,  surround. 
(V  WAR.) 

eircumvallation.  (L.)  Formed  from 
pp.  of  L.  circu7?iuallare,  to  surround  with  a 
rampart.  —  L.  circu7n,  around ;  ualhwi,  a 
rampart. 

interval.  (F.  —  L.)  O.  F.  mtervalle. 

—  L.  hiter uallum,  lit.  the  space  between 
the  rampart  of  a  camp  and  the  soldier’s 
tents.  —  L.  inter,  between;  uallum,  ram¬ 
part. 

Wallet;  see  Wattle. 

Wall-eyed,  with  diseased  eyes.  (Scand.) 
‘  Glauciolus,  an  horse  with  a  waule  eye ;  ’ 
Cooper  (1565).  —  Icel.  valdeg^r,  corruption 
of  vagleygr,  wall-eyed,  said  of  a  horse.— 
Icel.  vagi,  a  beam,  also  a  beam  in  the  eye, 
disease  of  the  eye  ;  eyg^r,  eygr,  eyed,  from 
aziga,  eye,  cognate  with  E.  eye.  The  Icel. 
vagi  is  the  same  as  Swed.  vagel,  a  perch, 
roost,  sty  in  the  eye,  Norw.  vagi,  a  hen¬ 
roost. 

Wallop  ;  see  Potwalloper. 

Wallow.  (E.)  M.  E.  walwen.  A.  S. 
wealwian,  to  roll  round.  Cognate  with  L. 
uoluere,  to  roll ;  see  Voluble. 

Walnut.  (E.)  Lit.  ‘  a  foreign  nut.*  A.S. 
wealh,  foreign  ;  Jmut,  a  nut.  +  Du.  wahioot, 
Icel.  valhnot,  Dan.  valn'dd,  Swed.  valndt, 
G.  walbiusz.  p.  The  A.  S.  wealh  makes 
the  pi.  wealas,  foreigners,  which  is  the 
mod.  E.  Wales  (now  applied  to  the  country 
itself)  ;  cognate  with  O.  H.  G.  walah, 
a  foreigner,  whence  G.  Wdlsch,  foreign, 
Italian. 

Walrus;  see  Whale. 

Waltz  ;  see  Welter. 

Wampum,  small  beads,  used  as  money. 
(N.  American  Indian.)  W.  Indian  waizi- 
pum  ;  from  the  Massachusetts  worzipi,  Dela¬ 
ware  wdpi,  white  (Mahn). 

Wan,  colourless.  (E.)  M.  E.  A.S. 

wa7i7t,  wonn,  dark,  black,  colourless ;  now 
applied  to  pale  objects  deficient  in  colour. 
^  Prob.  allied  to  whi ;  not  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  wa7ze  (as  the  A.S.  form  shews). 
Wand,  Wander;  see  Wind  (2). 
Wane,  to  decrease  (as  the  moon),  to 
fail.  (E.)  A.  S.  wanian,  to  wane,  decrease. 

—  A.  S.  wan,  won,  deficient.  -|-  Icel.  va7ta, 
vb.,  from  vanr,  deficient.  Cf.  Goth,  wans, 
lacking,  Skt.  U7ta,  wanting.  WA.) 
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wanion.  (E.)  In  the-  phr.  with  a 
wanion,  i.  e.  with  ill-luck.  I  believe 
wanion  =  E.  waniand,  waning,  pres, 

pt.  of  M. E.  wanien,  to  wane;  see  Wane 
(above).  Sir  T.  More  (Works,  p.  306) 
writes  in  the  waftiand,  which  I  explain  to 
mean  ‘  in  the  waning  of  the  moon,*  i.  e. 
with  ill-luck;  see  Brande,  Popular  Antiq. 
on  The  Moon. 

want,  lack.  (Scand.)  M.E.  want,  first 
used  as  an  adj.,  signifying  ‘  deficient.’  — 
Icel.  vant,  neut.  of  vanr,  adj.,  lacking, 
which  was  formerly  used  with  a  gen.  case 
following ;  as,  var  \eim  vettugis  vant,  there 
was  lacking  to  them  of  nothing,  i.  e.  they 
wanted  nothing.  The  Icel.  vanr  =  A.  S. 
wan\  see  Wane  (above).  Der.  want,  vb., 
Icel.  vanta,  from  the  adj.  vanr, 

wanton,  unrestrained.  (E.)  M.  E. 
wantoun,  unrestrained,  not  educated ;  full 
form  wantoiven.^yi.Y..  wan-,  prefix,  lack¬ 
ing,  a  neg.  prefix  (from  A.  S.  wan,  lack¬ 
ing)  ;  towen  =  A.  S.  togen,  pp.  of  teSn,  to 
draw,  to  educate.  See  Wane  and  Tow  (i). 
Wapentake;  see  Weapon. 

War.  (E.)  M.  E.  werre.  A.  S.  werre, 
A.  S.  Chron.  an.  1 1 19.  Also  war ;  we  find : 
*  armorum  oneribus,  quod  Angli  war-scot 
dicun t,’  Laws  of  Cnut,  De  Foresta,  §  9. 
(Not  common,  the  usual  A.  S.  words  being 
wig,  hild,  winn,  Du.  werre,  war, 

whence  werren,  to  embroil ;  O.  H.  G.  werra, 
broil,  confusion,  strife  (whence  O.  F.  werre, 
F.  guerre').  (Base  WARR,  for  WARS  ; 
allied  to  Worse.)  Der.  war-fare,  i.  e. 
war-expedition;  from  far  an,  to  go. 

guerilla,  guerrilla,  irregular  warfare. 
(Span.  —  O.  H.  G.)  Span,  guerrilla,  a 
skirmish,  lit.  *  little  war ;  ’  dimin.  of  guerra, 
war.  —  O.  H.  G.  werra,  war  (above). 

warrior.  (F.  —  O.  H.G.)  M.  E.  wr- 
riour. ^O.F.  werreiur*,  old  spelling  of 
O.  F.  guerreiur,  a  warrior.  —  O.  P".  wer- 
reier  *,  guerreier,  to  make  war  (whence  E. 
warray  in  Spenser,  F.  Q. i.  5'4^>  ^0- 

—  O.  F.  werre,  guerre,  war.  —  O.  H.  G. 
we7'ra,  war  (above). 

W arble ;  see  Whirl. 

Ward,  a  guard,  watch,  &c.  (E.)  M.  E. 
ward.  A.  S.  weard,  masc.,  a  guard,  watch¬ 
man,  defender ;  also  weard,  fern.,  a  guard¬ 
ing,  protection,  defence.  Allied  to  Wary. 
(Base  WAR.)+Icel.  vor^r,  (i)  a  watchman, 
(2)  a  watching;  G.  wart,  Goth,  -wards  in 
daura-wards ,  a  door-keeper.  Der.  ward, 
verb,  ward-er,  sb. ;  also  bear-ward,  ste¬ 
ward,  &c. 


award,  vb.  (F.  —  L.  and  O.  H.  G.) 

M.  E.  awarden.  —  O.  F.  eswardeir,  esgar- 
deir,  to  examine,  adjudge.  —  O.  F.  es-  (  =  L. 
ex),  out ;  O.  F.  warder,  to  ward,  guard ; 
see  guard  (below). 

guard,  vb.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  O.  F. 
garder,  earliest  form  warder,  to  guard.  — 
O.  H.  G.  warten,  M.  H.  G.  warde^i,  to 
watch ;  cognate  with  A.  S.  weardian,  to 
watch,  from  weard,  sb. ;  see  Ward.  Der. 
guard-ian ;  see  Warden  (below). 

regard,  vb.  (F.  —  L.  a^td  O.  H.  G.) 
F.  regarder,  to  look,  look  at,  view.  —  L. 
re-,  back;  F.  gar  der,  to  guard;  see  guard 
(above). 

reward,  vb.  (F.  —  L.  and  O.  H.  G.) 
O.  F.  rewarder,  later  spelling  regarder ; 
see  regard  (above). 

warden,  (i)  a  guardian,  (2)  a  kind  of 
keeping  pear.  (F.  —  O.  H.  G.)  M.  E.  war- 
dein.  —  O.  F.  wardein  *,  old  spelling  of 
gardein,  gardain.  Low  L.  guardiayius,  a 
guardian.  —  O.  F.  warder,  later  garder,  to 
guard;  with  L.  suffix  -ianus',  see  guard 
(above). 

wardrobe.  (F.  —  G.)  M.  E.  warderohe. 

—  O.  F.  war  derobe,  later  gar  derobe,  a  guard- 
robe,  i.  e.  place  for  keeping  robes.  See 
guard  (above),  and  Robe. 

Ware  (i),  merchandise;  see  Wary. 

Ware  (2),  aware;  see  Wary. 

Wariness;  see  Wary. 

Warison ;  see  Warrant. 

Warlock;  a  wizard.  (E.)  M.  E.  war- 
loghe,  a  wicked  one,  the  devil ;  warlawe, 
a  deceiver.  —  A.  S.  warloga,  a  traitor,  per¬ 
fidious  man,  liar,  truce-breaker ;  (hence,  a 
witch,  wizard).  Lit.  *  liar  against  the  truth.’ 

—  A.  k  w<kr,  truth  (cognate  with  L.  tm'um, 
truth) ;  loga,  a  liar,  from  log-en,  pp.  of 
leSgan,  to  lie.  See  Verity  and  Lie  (2). 

Warm.  (E.)  A.  S.  weann.  Du.  G. 
warm,  Icel.  varnir,  Dan.  Swed.  varni.  3* 
Allied  to  Russ,  varite,  to  boil,  scorch,  L. 
uulcanus,  fire.  (VWAR.) 

Warn;  see  Wary. 

Warp,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  warp.  A.  S. 
wearp,  a  warp,  in  weaving. —  A.  S.  wearp, 
pt.  t.  of  weorpa7i  (strong  verb),  to  cast, 
throw,  hence,  to  throw  the  shuttle.  +• 
Icel.  varp,  a  throwing,  from  varp,  pt.  t.  of 
verpa,  to  throw ;  Swed.  varp,  a.  warp ; 
O.  H.  G.  warf  (G.  werfte),  from  warf,  pt. 
t.  of  werfen,  to  throw.  (Base  WARP.) 
Der.  warp,  verb,  from  Icel.  varpa,  to 
throw,  cast  (hence,  to  twist  out  of  shape)  ; 
this  mod.  E.  warp  is  a  secondary  (weak) 
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verb,  not  tbe  same  as  A.  S.  weorpan.  So 
also  Swed.  varpa,  Dan.  varpe,  to  warp  a 
ship,  from  Swed.  varp^  the  draught  of  a  net. 
And  see  Wrap. 

Warrant,  sb.  (F.-O.  H.  G.)  M.  E. 
'wara7tt.  —  O.  F.  guaranty  later 

garant,  ‘  a  warrant ;  ’  Cot.  The  form  war- 
ant  is  that  of  the  pres,  pt.,  with  the  sense 
‘  protecting.'  O.  H.  G.  warjan,  werjan 
(G.  wehre7i),  to  protect,  lit.  ^to  heed.’  — 
O.  H.  G.  wara^  heed,  care.  Allied  to 
"Wary.  Der.  warraTtty  verb;  warraTit-y, 
O.  F.  wara7ttie,  orig.  fern,  of  pp.  of  war- 
aTttir,  to  warrant;  see  guarantee  (below). 

guarantee,  sb.  (F.-O.  H.  G.)  For- 
merly  guara7tty  or  gara7ity,  which  are 
better  spellings.  —  O.  F.garaTitie,  garrantie^ 
a  warranty;  fern,  of  pp.  of  gararitir^  to 
warrant.  —  O.  F.  garaTit,  waraTtt^  a  warrant ; 
see  warrant  (above).  'DQv.gnaraTttee,  verb. 

warison,  warisoun,  protection,  re¬ 
ward.  (F.  — O.  H.  G.)  M.  E.  warisotm, 
protection  (the  true  sense) ;  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  sense  of  reward  or  help  ;  it 
also  meant  recovery  from  illness  or  healing. 
—  O.  F.  warisoTt,  gariso7t,  surety,  safety, 
provision,  healing.  —  O.  F.  wartr,  to  pro¬ 
tect,  heal.  —  O.  H.  G.  warjan^  we7'ja7ty  to 
protect ;  see  Warrant. 

warren,  sb.  (F.  -  O.  H.  G.)  M.  E. 
warei7ie.  —  O.  F.  'wa7'e7t7te^  vare7ine,  later 
ga7'e7i7te,  ‘a  warren  of  conies,’  Cot.;  Low 
L.  ware7t7ta,  a  preserve  for  hares,  &c.— 
O.  H.  G.  warja7i,  to  protect,  preserve 
(above).  And  see  Garret. 

Wart.  (E.)  M.  E.  wcT^e,  A.  S.  wearte, 
a  wart,  -f-  Du.  wrat,  Icel.  varta,  Dan.  vorte, 
Swed,  vd7'ta,  G.  warze»  Grig.  ‘  growth  ’ 
or  ‘  excrescence  ;  ’  allied  to  Wort  (i). 
Wary,  Ware,  cautious.  (E.)  M.  E. 
war\  wary  is  a  rather  late  form,  with 
added  -y  (as  in  7nurk-y').  A.  S.  wcer,  cau¬ 
tious.  -}■  Icel.  varr,  Dan.  Swed.  var,  Goth. 
wars.  Cf.  G.  gewahr,  aware.  Allied  to 
Skt.  var’77ia7i,  armour,  from  vxi,  to  cover  ; 
also  to  Gk.  op-da;,  I  perceive,  L.  uer-e7'i,  to 
regard,  dread.  (>/WAR.)  Der.  wari-ness. 

aware.  (E.)  A  corruption  of  M.  E. 
iwar.ywar,  aware  (common);  from  A.  S. 
gewizr,  aware.  -  A.  S.  ge-,  a  common 
prefix,  not  altering  the  sense ;  wcsr^  ware, 
wary;  see  Wary  (above). 

beware.  (E.)  Now  written  as  OTte 
word ;  but  merely  short  for  be  ware^  i.  e. 
be  wary  or  cautious  ;  see  Wary  (above). 

ware  (i),  merchandise.  (E.)  M.  E. 
ware,  A.  S.  ware^  pi.  waru^  wares.  The 
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orig.  sense  was  prob.  '  valuables,’  and  the 
word  is  allied  to  A.  S.  wa7'u,  protection, 
guard,  custody.  +  Icel.  vara,  Dan.  varey 
Swed.  vara,  Du.  waar,  G.  waare,  a  com¬ 
modity  ;  allied  to  Dan.  va7'e,  Swed.  va7'ay 
G.  waJu'e,  care. 

ware  (2),  aware.  (E.)  See  Acts  iv.  16. 
M.  E.  war',  A.  S.  wcer,  cautious.  (The 
true  form,  whence  wa7y  was  made  by 
adding  -y.)  See  Wary  (above). 

warn.  (E.)  A.  S.  wearnian,  luarniaTty 

(1)  to  take  heed,  which  is  the  usual  sense, 

(2)  to  warn.  From  the  sb.  wea7'7t,  refusal, 
denial,  orig.  a  guarding  of  oneself.  Allied 
to  Wary  (above),  -f-  Icel.  vaima,  to  warn 
off,  from  vbr7t,  a  defence ;  Swed.  varna,  G. 
war7te7i.  T)eT.  fore-warn,  p7'e-war7t. 

weir,  wear,  a  dam.  (E.)  M.  E.  wer% 
A.  S.  wer ;  allied  to  weria7t,  to  defend, 
protect,  also  to  dam  up.  Allied  to  wcer, 
wary.  +  Icel.  vorr,  a  fenced-in  landing- 
place;  G.  wehr,  a  defence,  77iiihlwehry  a 
mill-dam. 

W as,  pt.  t.  of  the  verb  to  be.  (E.)  M.  E. 
was,  pi.  were7t.  A.  S.  wees,  I  was,  he  was  ; 
W(ki'e,  thou  wast ;  pi.  wce7'07t,  were ;  sub¬ 
junctive  sing,  w^re,  pi.  w^7'07i.  Mod.  E. 
substitutes  wast  for  the  A.  S.  wcere  in  the 
indicative,  and  zvert  for  the  same  in  the 
subjunctive ;  both  are  late  forms,  p.  The 
infin.  is  A.  S.  wesa7t,  to  be ;  cognate  with 
Du.  weze7t,  Icel.  vo'a,  Dan.  veere,  Swed. 
va7'a,  Goth.  wisaTi,  to  be,  dwell,  remain; 
Skt.  vas,  to  dwell.  (>/WAS,  to  dwell.) 
y.  The  form  was  answers  to  Icel.  var,  Du. 
was,  Dan.  Swed.  var,  G.  war,  Goth,  was ; 
and  the  pi.  were  to  Icel.  vd7'ti77i,  vdrut, 
vdrti,  Du.  G.  wa7'e7i,  Swed.  voro,  Goth. 
wesu77i,  wesuth,  wesu7t. 

wassail.  (E.)  M.  E.  zvasseyl,  wassayt, 
orig.  a  drinking  of  a  health,  from  the  Nor¬ 
thern  E.  wees  heel,  answering  to  A.  S.  wes 
hdl,  lit.  ‘be  whole,’  a  form  of  wishing  good 
health.  Here  wes  is  imperative  sing,  of 
wesa7t,  to  be ;  and  hdl  is  the  same  as  mod. 
E.  whole.  The  dialectal  form  heel  is  the 
same  as  mod.  E.  hale  (doublet  of  whole). 
See  Hale  (i). 

Wash,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  zvaschen,  pt.  t, 
wessh.  A.  S.  zvascaTt,  pt.  t.  wosc,  zuox,  pp. 
wasceTt.  -b  Du.  wassche7t,  Icel.  Swed.  vasha, 
Dan.  vaske,  G.  waschen  (pt.  t.  wusch). 
Allied  (in  my  opinion)  to  Skt.  uhsh,  to 
sprinkle,  to  wet. 

Wasp.  (E.)  Prov.  E.  waps,  wops;  A.  S. 
W(eps.  -f-  G.  wespe,h.  uespa;  Lith,wapsd, 
a  gad-fly ;  Russ,  osa,  a  wasp. 
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Wassail;  see  Was. 

Waste;  see  Vast. 

Watch;  see  Wake  (i). 

Water,  sb.  (E.)  A.  S.  wceter.  +  Du. 
water^  G.  wasser.  Allied  to  Icel.  vatn^ 
Dan.  vand,  Swed.  vatten,  Goth,  wato,  Russ. 
voda,  Gk.  vSoip,  L.  iinda^  Lith.  wandu,  Skt. 
udan^  water.  All  from  y'WAD,  to  wet. 
Der.  water ^  vb. 

otter.  (E.)  M.  E.  oter,  A.  S.  otor.  + 
Du.  otter,  Icel.  otr,  Dan.  odder,  Swed. 
utter,  G.  otter,  Russ,  vuidra,  Lith.  udra ; 
also  Gk.  vdpa,  a  hydra,  water-snake.  Allied 
to  water',  compare  Gk.  vhpa,  hydra,  with 
uSojp,  water.  The  sense  is  ‘dweller  in  the 
water.’  Doublet,  hydra,  q.  v. 

wet,  moist.  (E.)  M.  E.  wet,  weet', 
A.  S.  W(kt,  wet.  +  Icel.  vatr,  Dan.  vaad, 
Swed.  vat,  wet.  Allied  to  Water  (above). 
Der.  wet,  vb.,  A.  S.  wdtan. 

Wattle,  a  flexible  rod,  hurdle;  fleshy 
part  under  the  throat  of  a  cock  or  turkey. 
(^E.)  The  orig.  sense  was  something  twined 
or  woven  together ;  hence  a  hurdle,  a  bag 
of  woven  stuff,  a  bag  on  a  cock’s  neck. 
M.  E.  watel,  a  bag  ;  A.  S.  watel,  watul,  a 
hurdle.  Base  WAT;  from  WA,to  bind. 

wallet,  a  bag,  budget.  (E.)  M.  E. 
walet,  a  corruption  of  M.  E.  watel,  a  wat¬ 
tle,  also  a  bag.  In  P.  Plo-wman,  C.  xi. 
269,  where  some  MSS.  express  ‘bag-full’ 
by  watel-ful,  others  have  walet-fuL  Again, 
Shakespeare  has  wallets  for  bags  of  flesh 
upon  the  neck  (Temp.  iii.  3.  46),  which  is 
the  same  as  wattles.  Further,  cf.  O.  Du. 
waetsack,  G.  watsack,  wadsack,  a  wallet, 
where  answers  to  the  base  oiA.S. wat-el. 
Wave  (i),  to  fluctuate.  (E.)  M.  E. 
wauen.  A.  S.  wafian,  only  in  the  sense  to 
wonder  at  or  waver  in  mind ;  the  lit.  sense 
appears  in  the  adj.  wcefre,  wavering,  rest¬ 
less.  Cf.  Icel.  vafra,  vafla,  to  waver; 
vafl,  hesitation.  Der.  wave,  sb.,  from 
the  verb  above  (not  the  same  word  as 
M.  E.  wawe,  a  wave,  which  is  allied  to  wag), 

waft.  (E.)  Put  for  waff,  like  graft  for 
graff.  Again,  waff  is  the  same  as  wave,  in 
the  sense  ‘  to  beckon  by  waving  something  ’ ; 
see  Merch.  Ven.  v.  ii. 

waver,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  watieren 
{waveren),  to  wander  about.  —  A.  S.  wcefre, 
restless,  wandering.  +  Icel.  vafra,  to 
^waver ;  see  above. 

Wax  (i),  to  grow.  (E.)  M.  E.  waxen, 
pt.  t.  wox,  wex,  pp.  woxen,  waxen.  A.  S. 
weaxan,  pt.  t.  weSx,  pp.  geweaxen.  + 
'Du.  wassen,  Icel.  vaxa,  Dan.  vcexe,  Swed. 


vdxa,  G.  wachsen,  Goth,  wahsjan,  pt.  t. 
wohs.  Further  allied  to  Gk.  av^dvav,  Skt. 
vaksh,  to  wax,  grow.  (Base  WAKS,  ex¬ 
tended  from  y'  WAG,  to  be  strong.) 
Allied  to  Eke,  Augment. 

waist.  (E.)  M.  E.  wast,  waist;  lit. 

‘  the  growth  ’  of  a  man,  or  the  part  of  the 
body  where  size  and  strength  are  developed. 
The  same  word  as  M.  E.  wacst,  strength, 
answering  to  an  A.  S.  form  wcBxf^,  not 
found,  but  nearly  allied  to  A.  S.  wcBstme, 
growth. —  A.  S.  weaxan,  to  grow.  +  Goth. 
wahstus,  growth,  increase,  stature ;  Icel, 
vbxtr,  stature,  shape.  Der.  waist-coat. 
Wax  (2),  a  substance  made  by  bees. 
(E.)  M.  E.  wax',  A.  S.  weax.-^^Via.  was, 
Icel.  Swed.  vax,  Dan.  vox,  G.  wachs,  Russ. 
vosk\  Lith.  waszkas. 

Way.  (E.)  M.  E.  wey,  way.  A.  S.  weg. 
4* Du.  weg,  Icel.  vegr,  Dan.  vei,  Swed.  vdg, 
G.  weg,  Goth.  wigs.  +  Lith.  weza,  the 
track  of  a  cart;  L.  tiia',  Skt.  vaha,  a  way, 
from  vah,  to  carry.  See  Weigh.  (V 
WAGH.)  Der.  al-way,  al-ways,  see  All ; 
way-faring,  i.  e.  faring  on  the  way,  A.  S. 
weg-ferend,  where  ferend  is  the  pres.  pt. 
of  feran,  to  travel ;  way-lay,  way-worn. 

away.  (E.)  M.  E.  awei.  A.  S.  ofiweg, 
away.  —  A.  S.  on,  on  ;  weg,  way. 

wayward,  perverse.  (E.)  M.  E.  wei- 
ward,  headless  form  of  M.  E.  aweiward, 
adv.  in  a  direction  away  from  a  thing ; 
from  M.  E.  awei,  away,  and  -ward,  suffix. 
See  away  (above). 

We,  pi.  of  the  ist  pers.  pronoun.  (E.) 
M.  E.  we.  A.  S.  we.  +  Du.  wij ;  Icel. 
ver,  Dan.  Swed.  vi ;  G.  wir ;  Goth.  weis. 

Weak.  (Scand.)  The  Scand.  form  has 
ousted  M.  E.  wook,  A.  S.  wdc,  weak. 
Weak  is  from  Icel.  veikr,  Swed.  vek, 
weak;  Dan.  veg,  pliant.  —  Icel.  veik,  pt.  t. 
of  vikja,  to  turn  aside  ;  cognate  with  A.  S. 
wdc,  pt.  t.  of  wican,  to  give  way.  (Base 
WIK.)  Allied  to  Wick  (i)  and  Wicker. 
Weal;  see  Will  (i). 

Weald,  a  wooded  region,  an  open 
country.  (E.)  Two  words  have  been 
confused,  viz.  wild  and  wold  (or  wald). 
The  M.  E.  wald  or  wcsld  became  weld  and 
wee  Id;  Caxton  speaks  of  ‘the  weeW  of 
Kent.  See  further  under  Wold.  But 
Shakespeare  and  Lyly  speak  of  '  the  wilde  ’ 
of  Kent ;  see  Wild. 

Wealth.;  see  Will  (i). 

Wean ;  see  Win. 

Weapon.  (E.)  M.  E.  wepen.  A.  S. 
wcepen,  a  weapon.  +  Du.  wapen,  Icel. 
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vapfiy  Dan.  vaahen,  Swed.  vapen,  G.  waffe ; 
Goth,  wepna,  neut.  pi.  weapons.  Allied  to 
A.  S.  W(2pman,  a  full  grown-man,  a  male. 

wapentake,  a  district.  (Scand.)  M.  E. 
wapentake.  A.  S.  waepenget^ce^  not  an  E. 
word,  but  borrowed  from  Icel.  vdpnatak, 
lit.  a  weapon-touching,  hence,  a  vote  of 
conspt  so  expressed,  and,  finally,  the 
district  governed  by  a  man  whose  au¬ 
thority  was  confirmed  by  the  touching  of 
weapons.  See  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws,  i. 
455*  “  Icel.  vdpna,  gen.  pi.  of  vdpn,  a 
weapon ;  and  tak^  a  touching,  grasping, 
allied  to  Take. 

Wear  (i),  to  wear  clothes,  to  consume 
by  use.  (E.)  M.  E.  weren^  pt.  t.  wered. 
A.  S.  we7'ian  (pt.  t.  werode^.'\‘\Q.d\..  verja^ 
O.  H.  G.  werian,  to  wear;  Goth,  wasjan, 
to  clothe.  (VWAS,  to  clothe.)  ^  All 
the  senses  of  wear  can  be  deduced  from 
the  sense  of  carrying  clothes  on  the  body; 
hence  it  means  to  consume  or  use  up  by 
wear,  to  destroy,  efface.  The  pt.  t.  wore  is 
modern.  Not  allied  to  A.  S.  werian^  to 
defend,  which  is  a  different  word. 

Wear  (2)  a  weir ;  see  weir,  under  Wary. 
Wear  (3),  to  veer  a  ship;  the  same  as 
Veer,  q.  v. 

Weary,  exhausted,  tired.  (E.)  M.  E. 
weri.  A.  S.  werig^  tired.  —  A.  S.  worian, 
to  tramp  about,  wander,  travel.- A.  S.  w6r, 
a  moor,  swampy  place  (tedious  to  tramp 
over).-f-0.  Sax.  wSrig,  O.  H.  G.  wSrag, 
weary.  (The  change  from  6  to  e  is  quite 
regular.)  ^  Not  allied  to  wear  (i). 
W’easand;  see  Wheeze. 

W^easel.  (E.)  M.  E.  wesel,  wesele. 
A.  S.  wesle,  a  weasel.  +  Du.  wezel,  Icel. 
•visla,  Dan.  vcesel,  Swed.  vessla,  G.  wiesel. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Wizen  ;  from  its  thinness. 

Weather.  (E.)  M.  E.  weder\  A.  S. 
weder.  (The  th  seems  due  to  Icel.  ve^r.') 
+Du.  weder,  Icel.  ve^r,  Dan.  veir\  Swed. 
vdder,  wind,  weather;  G.  wetter.  Allied 
to  G.  gewitter,  a  storm,  Icel.  la7id-vi'Sri,  a 
land-wind  ;  Russ,  vietr ,  wind,  breeze,  Lith. 
w'etra,  storm.  Allied  to  Wind  (i). 

weather-beaten,  weather-bitten. 
(E.)  Both  forms  seem  to  be  correct. 
The  former  means  'beaten  by  the  weather,’ 
from  beat.  The  latter  means  ‘  bitten  by  the 
weather,’  from  bite,  and  occurs  in  Wint. 
Tale,  v.  2.  60 ;  derived  from  Swed.  vdder- 
biten,  bitten  by  the  weather,  weather¬ 
beaten,  where  biten  is  the  pp.  of  bita,  to 
bite. 

W^eav©*  (E.)  ^  M.  E,  weuett  {weven). 
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A.  S.  wefan,  pt.  t.  wcEf,  pp.  wefen.’\‘'Y)\x. 
weven,  Icel.  vefa,  Dan.  vceve,  Swed.  vefva, 
G.  weben.  (Base  WAB  =  y^WABH.) 

web.  (E.)  A.  S.  webb,  a  web ;  from 
wesf,  pt.  t.  of  wefan  (above).-}- Du.  web, 
Icel.  vefr,  Dan.  vcev,  Swed.  vdf,  G. 
geivebe. 

weft.  (E.)  A.  S.  weft,  wefta,  the 
threads  woven  across  the  warp  ;  from 

A.  S.  wcef,  pt.  t.  of  wefan,  to  weave. -f* 
Icel.  veftr. 

woof,  the  weft.  (E.)  Th  is  curious 
word  is  a  corruption  of  M.  E.  oof  the  w 
being  prefixed  owing  to  a  popular  ety- 
mology  from  weave  (which  is  true,  but  not 
in  the  way  which  popular  etymologists 
would  understand).  The  M.  E.  oof  is  a 
contraction  of  A.  S.  owef  the  woof.  - 
A.  S.  6,  contraction  of  07t,  upon ;  wef  a 
sb.  due  to  wcEf  pt.  t.  of  wefajt,  to  weave. 

Wed,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  wedden.  A.  S. 
weddian,  lit.  to  pledge,  engage  ;  hence  to 
betroth.  -  A.  S.  wed,  a  pledge,  -f  O.  Du. 
wedde,  Icel.  ve^,  Swed.  vad,  G.  wette, 
Goth,  wadi,  a  pledge,  wager.  Allied  to 
L.  uas  (gen.  uad-is),  a  pledge,  Gk.  d-eOXoi/ 

(  =  d-p€e-\ov),  the  prize  of  a  contest;  Skt. 
vadhu,  a  bride.  (y'WADH.) 

wage,  a  gage,  pledge ;  pi.  wages,  pay 
for  service.  (F.-Teut.)  wage,  fi. 

wages.  —  O.  F.  wage,  later  gage,  a  gage, 
pledge;  hence,  a  stipulated  payment.  A 
verbal  sb.  from  O.  F.  wager,  to  pledge. 
Low  L.  wadiare."^  Goth.,  wadi,  a  pledge 
(above).  Der.  wage,  vb.,  as  in  to  wage 
war ,  orig.  to  declare  (or  pledge  oneself  to) 
war. 

wager,  a  bet.  (F.-Teut.)  M.  E. 
wager,  wajour.  —  O.  F.  wageiire,  later 
gageure,  'a  wager;’  Cot. -Low  L.  wa- 
diaHti'a,  from  wadiare,  to  pledge  (above). 
Der.  wager,  vb.  See  also  Gage  (i). 

_  wedlock,  marriage.  (E.)  A.  S.  wedlac, 
lit.  a  pledge,  pledging.  -  A.  S.  ived,  a 
pledge  ;  Idc,  a  sport,  also,  a  gift  in  token 
of  pleasure,  a  gift  to  a  bride.  See  Lark  (2). 
Wedge.  (E.)  yi.Yj.wegge.  K.'^.wecg. 

+  Du.  wig,  Icel.  veggr,  Dan.  vcBgge,  Swed. 
vigg,^  M.  H.  G.  wecke,  a  wedge ;  G.  wecke, 
a  kind  of  wedge-shaped  loaf.  Lit.  '  a 
mover,’  from  its  effect  in  splitting  trees  ; 
allied  to  Wag.  (^  WAGH.) 

Wedlock;  see  Wed. 

Wednesday.  (E.)  M.  E.  Wednesday, 

A.  S.  wodnesdceg,  Woden’s  day.  (The 
change  from  6  to  M.  E.  S  is  quite  regular.) 

+  Du.  woensdag,  Icel.  d^hisdagr,  Swed, 


WELKIN. 


WEE. 


Dan.  onsdag)  all  meaning  ‘-Woden’s^  (or 
Odin’s)  day.’  p.  The  name  W6de7t  signi- 
from  A.  S.  'wod,  mad,  furious 


lies  ‘  furious  ;  ’  from  A.  S.  ivod,  mad,  furious 
(  =  Icel.  o^r,  Goth,  wods).  See  Wood  (2). 
Woden  was  identified  with  L.  Me^xiii'ius . 
Wee,  tiny.  (Scand.  ?)  M.  E.  we,^  only  as 
sb.,  in  the  phrase  ‘  a  litel  we  ’  =  a  little  bit, 
a  little  way.  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
assuming  the  O.  Northern  E.  we^^  a  way, 
space,  to  be  the  same  as  Dan.  vei,  a  way, 
cognate  with  E.  Way,  q.  v.  Cf.  North.  E. 
way-bit j  also  wee-bit,  a  small  space.  ^  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  allied  to  G.  wetiig,  little. 

Weed  (i),  a  noxious  plant.  (E.)  M.  E. 
weed ;  A.  S.  weod,  wiod,  a  weed.  +  O. 
Saxon  wiod.  Root  unknown. 

Weed  (2),  a  garment.  (E.)  M.  E. 
wede.  A.  S.  wdde,  neuter,  wdd,  fem.^,  a 
garment.  O.  Fries,  wede,  O.  Sax.  wadi ; 
Icel.  z/i'S,  a  piece  of  stuff,  cloth  ;  O.  H.  G. 
wdt,  wot,  clothing,  armour.  Lit.  ‘some¬ 
thing  that  binds  ’  or  is  wrapped  round  ;  cf. 
Goth,  ga-widan  (pt.  t.  ga-wath),  O.  H.  G. 
wetan,  to  bind  together,  Zend  vadh,  to 
clothe. 

Week.  (E.)  IM.  E.  weke,  wike  ;  A.  S. 
wice,  wicu,  a  week.  (There  was  3.  later 
A.  S.  wucu,  a  week,  which  became  M.  E. 
wouke,  a  week,  and  is  obsolete.)  4-  Du. 
week,  Icel.  vika,  Swed.  vecka,  O.^H.  G. 
wecha,  wehha  (mod.  G.  woche).  We  also 
once  find  Goth,  wiko,  in  the  sense  of  order 
or  succession  (Luke  i.  8),  answering  to  L. 
ordine  (not  to  uicis).  The  orig.  sense 
seems  to  have  been  ‘  succession,  series  j  cf. 
Icel.  vikja,  to  turn,  return  ;  see  Weak. 
Ween ;  see  Win. 

Weep.  (E.)  M.  E.  wepen,  pt.  t.  weep, 
wep.  A.  S.  wepan,  pt.  t.  weop^,  to  cry  aloud, 
raise  an  outcry.  —  A.  S.  wop,  a  clamour, 
outcry  (by  the  usual  change  from  6  to  e). 

O  Sax.  wopian.  vb.,  from  wop,  outcry ; 
Icel.  apa,  to  shout,  from  6p,  outcry  Allied 
to  Russ,  vopite,  to  sob,  lament.  Cf.  Skt. 
vdc,  to  cry,  howl.  ^  Not  allied  to  whoop. 
“vi^eet ;  see  Wit  (i). 

W^eevil,  a  small  beetle.  (E.)  M.  R. 
weiiel,  wiuel  {wevel,  wivet) ;  A.  S. 
wibit.+lcQl.  yfilh  O.  Du.  wevel,  O.  H  G. 
wibil.  A  dimin.  form ;  from  A.  S.  wibba, 
a  beetle;  of  which  the  orig.  sense  was 
prob.  *  wriggler  ’  or  ‘  flutterer.  Cf.  Litn. 
wdbalas,  a  chafer,  winged  insect. 

Weft;  see  Weave. 

Weigh.  (E.)  M.  E.  weghen.  A.  b. 
nvesa^i,  pt.  t.  wceg,  to  carry,  bear  ;  also,  to 
move  •  aEo  to  raise,  lift  (cf,  to  weigh  ^ 


'  anchor)  ;  to  weigh.  +  Du.  wegen ;  Icel. 
vega,  to  move,  lift ;  Dan,  veie,  Swed.  vaga  ; 

'  G.  wegen,  to  move,  wiegen,  to  rock,  wdgen, 
to  weigh.  Allied  to  L.  ueheve,  Skt.  vahj 
to  carry.  (-y^WAGH.) 

wag.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  waggen.  —  O. 
Swed.  wagga,  Swed.  vagga,  to  wag,  sway, 
rock.  Cognate  with  A.  S.  wagian  ( =  M.  E. 
wawen),  to  wag,  which  is  a  secondary  verb 
derived  from  A.S.  wceg,  pt.  t.  of  wegan 
(above).  Similarly,  the  Swed.  vagga  is  a 
secondary  verb,  from  Icel.  vag-,  base  of 
vega,  to  weigh  (above).  Der.  wag-tail. 

waggle,  to  wag  frequently.  (Scand.) 
Frequent,  form  of  wag  (above). 

wagon,  waggon.  (Du.)  XIV  cent. 
Borrowed  from  Du.  wagen,  a  wagon ;  which 
is  cognate  with  wain  (below). 

wain,  a  waggon.  (E.)  M.  E.  wain, 
wayn  ;  formed  (by  the  usual  change  of  ceg 
to  ay')  from  A.  S.  wcegn,  a  wain ;  we  also 
find  A.S.  ween,  a  contracted  form.  ""A.  S. 
wceg,  pt.  t.  of  wegan,  to  carry ;  see  Weigh 
(above).  (Thus  wain  =  vehicle.)  +  Du. 
wagen  (whence  E.  wagon),  \Q.d\..vagn,  Dan. 
vogn,  Swed.  vagn,  G.  wagen. 

wainscot,  panelled  boards  on  walls  of 
rooms.  (Du.)  XIV  cent.  —  Du.  wagenschot, 

‘  wainscot ;  ’  Hexham.  Low  G.  wagenschot, 
the  best  kind  of  oak-wood.  The  orig.  sense 
seems  to  have  been  ‘  thin  boarding  for  a 
vehicle.’ -Du.  wagen,  a  %yaggon,  vehicle; 
schot,  ‘a  wainscot,  partition,’  &c.,  Sewel, 
or  ‘  a  closure  of  boards,’  Hexham.  It  came 
to  mean  boards  of  the  best  quality,  hence, 
boards  for  panel-work,  oak-panelling,  wain¬ 
scot  in  general.  The  Du.  schot  is  cognate 

with  E.  scot  and  shot, 

weight.  (E.)  M.  E.  weght,  wight. 
A.S.  wiht,  gewiht,  weight.  +  Du.  gewigt, 
Icel.  veett,  Dan.  veegt,  Swed.  vigt,  G. 
gewicht. 

wey,  a  heavyweight ;  from  two  to  three 
cwt.  (E.)  M.  E.  wege.  A.  S.  wdge,  a 
weight.  -  A.  S.  wceg-,  stem  of  pt.  t.  pi.  of 
wegan,  to  weigh. 

Weir,  Wear,  a  mill-dam;  see  Wary. 
Weird  ;  see  Worth  (2), 

Welcome ;  see  Will  (i). 

Weld  (i);  to  beat  metal  together;  see 

Well  (2). 

Weld  (2),  dyer’s  weed.  (E.)  M.  E. 
welde,  wolde ;  Lowl.  Sc.  wald.  Apparently 
an  E.  word.  ^  Quite  distinct  from  woad. 
Welfare ;  see  Will  (i). 

Welkin,  sky,  clouds.  (E.)  welkin, 

more  commonly  welkne^  welkcne^  welken, 


WELL, 


WHALE. 


•wolken.  —  A.  S.  wolcnUj  clouds,  pi.  of  woken, 
a  cloud.  +o.  Sax,  wolkan,  G.  wolke,  a  cloud. 
^  The  suggested  connection  with  A.  S. 
wealcan,  to  roll,  is  not  proven. 

Well  (i);  see  Will  (i). 

Well  (2),  a  spring,  fount.  (E.)  M.  E. 
Welle  ;  A.S.  wella,  a  spring.  —  A.  S.  weallan 
(pt.  t.  weoll),  to  well  up,  boil  (but  the 
mod.  E.  well,  vb.,  is  derived  from  the 
secondary  verb  wellan  or  wyllan,  with  the 
same  sense),  -f"  Icel.  veil,  ebullition,  from 
vella,  to  boil  (pt.  t.  vail)  ;  Du.  %vel,  a 
spring  ;  Dan.  vceld ;  G.  welle,  a  wave, 
surge,  from  wallen,  to  boil.  Further  allied 
to  Skt.  val,  to  move  to  and  fro,  Russ. 
vallate,  to  roll.  Also  allied  to  Warm. 
(y'WAL  =  \VAR.)  Der.  w^//,vb.,  as  above. 

weld  (i),  to  beat  metal  together. 
(Swed.)  The  d  is  excrescent  after  /;  the 
word  is  Swedish,  from  the  iron-works 
there.  —  Swed.  valla,  orig.  to  well,  now  only 
in  the  sense  to  weld  iron ;  cf.  Dan.  vcelde, 
to  well  up  (with  excrescent  d,  as  in  English). 
Cognate  with  E.  well,  vb. 

Wellaway;  see  Wo. 

Welsh,  pertaining  to  Wales.  (E.)  M.E. 
walsh,  foreign.  A.  S.  wcelisc,  welisc,  foreign. 
Formed,  with  suffix  -isc  (E.  -ish)  and  vowel- 
change,  from  A.  S.  wealh,  a  foreigner.  See 
Walnut. 

Welt.  (C.)  The  old  sense  seems  to 
be  border,  hem,  fringe.  M.  E.  welie.  — 
W.  gwald,  a  hem,  welt,  gwaltes,  the  welt 
of  a  shoe  ;  gwaldu,  to  welt,  hem  ;  allied  to 
Gael,  bait,  welt,  border,  belt,  Irish  bait 
(same).  It  seems  thus  to  be  allied  to  Belt. 

Welter,  to  wallow,  roll  about.  (E.) 
Formerly  also  waiter.  Walter,  welter,  are 
frequentatives  from  M.  E.  walten,  to  roll 
over,  tumble,  turn  over.  —  A.  S.  wealtan 
(strong  verb),  to  roll  over. -|-1  cel.  velta  (pt. 
t.  valt),  to  roll,  Dan.  vcolte,  to  overturn ; 
Swed.  vdltra,  to  welter,  frequent,  of  vdlta, 
to  roll ;  G.  wdlzen,  to  roll,  welter,  from 
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walzen,  to  roll.  Cf  Goth,  us-waltjan,  to 
subvert.  (Base  WALT,  from  WAR.) 

waltz,  a  dance.  (G.)  Short  for  G. 
walzer,  a  waltz  (with  z  sounded  as  /j*).— 
G.  walzen,  to  roll,  revolve  ;  see  above. 
Wen,  a  tumour.  (E.)  A.S.  wenn.  -f- 
Du.  wen  ;  Low  G.  ween.  Prob.  allied  to 
Goth,  winnan,  to  suffer,  wimns,  affliction ; 
the  Goth,  winnan  is  the  same  as  A.  S. 
winnan,  to  toil,  to  win  (whence  E.  win). 
See  Win. 

Wench.  (E.)  M.  E.  wenche,  earlier 
form  wenchel,  a  child,  (male  or  female).  — 
A.  S.  wmclo,  s.  pi.,  children  (of  either  sex). 
Allied  to  A.  S.  wencel,  weak,  wa^icol,  tot¬ 
tery  (hence  weak,  infantine).  From  the 
base  WANK,  seen  in  G.  wanke^i,  to  tot¬ 
ter,  M.  H.  G.  wenken,  to  render  unsteady. 
Allied  to  Wink. 

Wend,  Went;  see  Wind  (2). 

Were,  pi.  of  Was,  q.  v. 

Werwolf,  a  man-wolf  (E.)  A.S.zvere- 
wulf,  a  werwolf,  the  devil.  —  A.S.  zver,  a 
man;  wulf,  awolf-f-G.  wdhrwolf,  M.H.G. 
we^'wolf,  a  man- wolf ;  from  M.  H.  G.  wer, 
a  man,  and  wolf.  (Hence  O.  F.  garoul,  F. 
garou,  now  lozipgarou,  i.e.  wolf-werwolf ) 
See  Virile.  ^  It  was  supposed  that  fierce 
men  were  turned  into  wolves ;  cf.  Gk.  \vk~ 
dvdpojTTos,  i.e.  wolf-man. 

West.  (E.)  A.S.  west,  adv.,  westward; 
west-ddl,  west  part  or  quarter,  -j-  Du.  west, 
Icel.  vestr,  Dan.  Swed.  vest,  G.  west.  Al¬ 
lied  to  Skt.  vasta,  a  house,  vasati,  dwelling- 
place,  night ;  from  vas,  to  dwell.  The 
supposed  place  of  abode  of  the  sun  at 
night,  (y/  WAS.) 

Wet  ;  see  Water. 

Wether,  a  castrated  ram.  (E.)  A.  S. 
we^er.  ^O.  Sax.  wethar,  withar,  Icel.  vd^r, 
Dan.  vceder,  Swed.  vddur,  G.  widder,  Goth. 
withrus,  a  lamb.  Lit.  ‘  a  yearling  ;  ’  allied 
to  Veal. 

Wey;  see  Weigh* 


WH. 


■  Wh.  This  is  distinct  from  w.  The 
mod.  E.  wh  answers  to  A.  S.  hw,  Icel.  hv, 
■L.  qu,  Aryan  kw. 

Whack,  to  beat ;  see  Thwack. 

VThale.  (E.)  M.  E.  whal,  qnal.  A.  S. 
hwcBl.  -|-  Du.  walvisch  (whale-fish),  G.  wall- 
fisch,  Icel.  hvalr,  Dan.  Swed.  hval.  It  also 


meant  a  porpoise,  grampus,  &c.  The  sense 
is  ‘  roller ;  ’  from  the  rolling  of  porpoises. 
Allied  to  Wheel. 

walrus,  a  large  seal.  (Du.  -  Scand.) 
Du.  —  Swed.  vallross,  Dan.  hvalros, 

a  morse;  lit.  a  '  whale-horse ;  ’  the  same 
as  A.  S.  hors-hwcel,  a  morse,  horse-whale. 


WRAP. 


WHELP. 
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—  Swed.  valU  Dan.  hvalj  a  whale  ;  Icel. 
hrossy  a  horse.  Said  to  be  named  from  the 
neighing  sound  made  by  the  animal. 

Whap,  to  beat,  flutter.  (E.)  Also  whopf 
wap,  wop,  M.  E.  qiiappe7i,  to  palpitate, 
throb.  From  a  base  KWAP,  to  throb  ; 
see  Quaver.  Cf.  also  W.  chwap,  a  sudden 
stroke,  chwapio,  to  strike,  slap. 

wabble,  wobble,  to  reel,  move  un¬ 
steadily.  (E.)  Frequentative  of  wap,  whap, 
to  flutter  (Halliwell)  ;  see  above. + Low  G. 
wabbeln,  quabbebt,  to  palpitate,  to  wabble. 
Wharf  (i),  a  place  for  landing  goods. 
(E.)  A.  S.  hwerf,  a  dam  or  bank  to  keep  out 
water  (Thorpe,  Diplomatarium,  pp.  361, 
381);  mere-hwearf,  sea-shore  (Grein).— 
A.  S.  hwearf,  pt.  t.  of  hweorfait,  to  turn,  turn 
about,  p.  This  difficult  word,  with  a  great 
range  of  senses,  meant  a  turning,  reversion, 
turning-place,  space,  dam,  shore,  dock¬ 
yard,  as  proved  by  the  cognate  words,  viz. 
bu.  werf,  Icel.  hvarf,  Dan.  vcerft,  Swed. 
varf,  O.  Swed.  hwarf,  &c.  The  A.  S. 
hweorfan  answers  to  Goth,  hwah'ban,  to 
turn  oneself  about,  walk,  Icel.  hve7'fa,  to 
turn.  (Base  HWARB.)  Allied  to  Curve. 
^  Not  allied  to  G.  werfe7t,  to  throw.  Der. 
wharf -higer,  for  wharfager ;  wdth  inserted 
n,  as  in  77iessenger,  passe7tger. 

Wharf  (2),  bank  of  a  river.  (E.)  In 
Shak.  Hamlet,  i.  5.  33.  Cf.  A.  S.  7nere- 
hwearf,  sea-shore  (Grein) ;  it  is  the  same 
word  as  Wharf  (i). 

What  ;  see  Who. 

Wheal  (i),  a  pimple.  (E.)  Distinct 
from  weal,  wale,  a  mark  of  a  blow.  Per¬ 
haps  from  A.  S.  hwele,  a  wheal  (Somner). 
Cf.  W.  chwiler,  a  maggot,  wheal,  pimple. 
Difficult  and  doubtful, 
whelk  (2),  a  small  pimple.  (E.)  M.E. 
whelke,  Chaucer,  C.  T.  634.  Dimin.  of 
wheal  (above). 

Wheal  (2),  a  mine.  (C.)  A  Cornish 
word.  —  Corn,  hwel,  a  work,  a  mine.  Cf. 
W.  chwel,  a  course,  a  turn. 

Wheat ;  see  White. 

Wheedle.  (G.  ?)  In  Blount,  ed.  1674; 
who  connects  it  (quite  unsatisfactorily) 
with  W.  chwedla,  to  gossip,  chwedl,  a  fable, 
tale.  But  perhaps  from  G.  wedeln,  to  wag 
the  tail,  to  fan  (hence,  probably,  to  flatter). 
This  is  from  the  sb.  wedel,  a  fan,  tail, 
O.  H.  G.  wadol,  a  tail.  ^  Doubtful. 
Wheel.  (E.)  A.  S.  hweol,  shorter  form 
of  hweowol,  a  wheel ;  also  spelt  hweohl.  + 
Icel.  hjol,  ban.  hiul,  Swed.  hjul. 

Wheeze.  (E.)  A.  S.  hwesa7i  or  hw(ksan 


(pt.  t.  hweos),  to  wheeze.  Cf.  Icel.  hvcesa, 
ban.  hvcese,  to  hiss,  to  wheeze.  Allied  to 
Skt.  ^as,  to  breathe  hard,  sigh,  L.  quer-i 
(pp.  ques-ttis'),  to  complain,  {gf  KWAS.) 
Cf.  E.  whis-tle,  whis-per. 

weasand,  wesand,  the  wind -pipe. 
(E.)  A.S.  wdsend,  the  gullet ;  but  the 
mod.  E.  wesa7id  answers  rather  to  a  by¬ 
form  w<jese7id^.  The  orig.  sense  probably 
was  Ghe  wheezing  thing,’  the  wind- pipe; 
put  for  hwcEse7id,  pres.  pt.  of  hwaesaTt,  to 
wheeze  (above). 

Whelk  (i),  a  mollusc  v/ith  a  spiral  shell. 
(E.)  Ill  spelt ;  it  should  be  welk  or  wilk. 
M.  E.  wilk ;  A.  S.  wiloc,  later  weoluc,  weluc. 
Named  from  its  convoluted  shell ;  cf.  A.  S. 
wealca7i,  to  roll,  walk  ;  see  Walk.  Der. 
whelUd,  i.  e.  convoluted,  K.  Lear,  iv.  6.  71 ; 
spelt  weaW d  in  the  first  folio. 

Whelk  (2)  ;  see  Wheal  (i). 

Whelm,  to  overturn,  cover  over  by 
something  that  is  turned  over,  to  over¬ 
whelm,  submerge.  (Scand. )  M.  E.  whel77ie7t, 
to  turn  a  hollow  vessel  upside  down  (Pals¬ 
grave),  to  turn  over  ;  Lowl.  Sc.  quhe77ile, 
who77i77ile,  wha77ile,  to  turn  upside  down. 
Closely  related  to  M.  E.  whelueTt  {whelveTt) 
and  ouerwhelue7i  {pverwhelve7i),  used  in  the 
same  sense,  p.  The  only  difficulty  is  to 
explain  the  final  -m ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  whehn,  verb,  is  really  formed  from  a 
sb.  whel77i,  standing  for  hwelf-771,  the  f 
being  dropped  because  unpronounceable. 
This  appears  from  O.  Swed.  hwal77ia,  to 
cock  hay,  derived  from  the  sb.  hwabri,  a 
hay-cock ;  where  hwal77i  is  for  hwalf77i  *, 
being  derived  from  O.  Swed.  hwalf,  an 
arch,  vault,  hwdlfwa,  to  arch  over  (make 
into  a  rounded  shape).  Thus  the  suffix  -nt 
is  substantival  (as  in  doo-771,  bloo-771,  &c.), 
and  the  Teut.  base  is  HWALB,  to  become 
convex  (M.  H.  G.  welbe7t,  pt.  t.  walb),  the 
derivatives  of  which  appear  in  A.  S.  hwealf 
adj.,  convex,  sb.,  a  vault,  Icel.  hvdlf,  holf 
a  vault,  hvdlf  a,  holfa,  to  ‘  whelve  ’  or  turn 
upside  down,  G.  wdlben,  to  arch  over, 
•y.  We  thus  trace  the  following  forms,  viz. 
base  HWALB,  to  swell  out,  become  con¬ 
vex  ;  Icel.  hvelfa,  to  vault,  turn  a  round 
vessel  upside  down  ;  hence  whel77i,  sb.,  a 
thing  made  convex,  whel77i,  vb.,  to  make 
convex,  turn  a  round  vessel  over,  capsize. 
Forbyremarks  that  whebTt,  in  the  E.  Anglian 
dialect,  signifies  ‘  to  turn  a  tub  or  other 
vessel  upside  down,  whether  to  cover  any¬ 
thing  with  it  or  not.’  Der.  over-whehTi. 

Whelp,  a  puppy.  (E.)  A.  S.  hwelp,  sb. 
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+  Du.  welpy  Icel.  'hvelpr,  Dan.  Jivalp^ 
Swed,  valp^  M.  H.  G.  welf.  Root  un¬ 
known. 

.  When,  Whence,  Where  ;  see  Who. 
Wherry,  a  shallow,  light  boat.  (Scand.) 
The  word,  in  Scand.  dialects,  signifies 
crank,  easily  turned.  —  Icel.  hverfr,  shifty, 
crank  (said  of  a  ship);  Norw.  kwerv,  crank, 
unsteady,  quick  (said  of  a  boat).  — Icel. 
hverfa  (pt.  t.  hvarf)^  to  turn.  See  Whirl. 
Whet.  (E.)  M.  E.  whetten.  A.  S. 
hwettan,  to  sharpen. —  A.  S.  hwcet,  keen, 
bold,  brave,  -f*  Du.  wetten,  Icel.  hvetja, 
Swed.  vdttja,  G.  wetzen,  to  sharpen,  en¬ 
courage  ;  from  O.  Sax.  hvat^  Icel.  hvatr, 
bold,  O.  H.  G.  hvasy  sharp.  Der.  wket- 
stone^  A.  S.  hwetstdn. 

Whether ;  see  Who. 

Whey.  (E.)  yi.'K.whey.  A.S.hwoegy 
whey.  +  Du.  hut,  wei.  Cf.  W.  chwig^ 
whey  fermented  with  sour  herbs. 

Which  ;  see  Who. 

Whiff,  sb.,  a  puff.  -  (E.)  M.E.  weffe, 
vapour.  An  imitative  word,  like  puff,  fife. 
+  W.  chwiff,  a  puff,  chwaff,  a  gust;  Dan. 
vift,  a  puff,  gust.  Cf.  A.S.  hwi^a,  a  breeze. 

whiffle,  to  blow  in  gusts,  veer  as  the 
wind.  (E.)  Frequentative  of  whiff,  to 
puff.  Der.  whijff-er,  a  piper,  fifer,  hence 
one  who  goes  first  in  a  procession. 

Whig.  (E.  ?)  See  Todd’s  Johnson  and 
Nares.  Whig  is  a  shortened  form  of  whig- 
ga7nor,  applied  to  certain  Scotchmen  who 
came  from  the  west  to  buy  corn  at  Leith  ; 
from  the  word  whigga^n,  employed  by 
these  men  in  driving  their  horses.  A 
march  to  Edinburgh  made  by  Argyle  w^as 
called  ^the  whiggamor^s  inroad,'  and  after¬ 
wards  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  court 
came  to  be  called  whigs.  (Burnet,  Own 
Times,  b.  i.)  The  Glossary  to  Sir  W. 
Scott’s  novels  has  :  ‘  whigamore,  a  great 
whig ;  whigging,  jogging  rudely,  urging 
forward.*  To  whig  awa*  is  to  jog  on 
briskly.  I  suppose  that  the  h  is  intrusive, 
and  that  these  words  are  allied  to  Lowl. 
Sc.  wiggle,  to  move  about,  and  to  A.  S. 
wecga^i,  to  move,  agitate,  move  along.  See 
Weigh. 

While,  a  time.  (E.)  A.  S.  hwll,  sb.,  a 
pause,  a  time. -J- Icel.  hvila,  a  place  of  rest ; 
Dan.  hvile,  rest ;  Swed.  hvila,  rest  ;  G. 
weile,  Goth,  hweila,  a  time.  Prob.  allied 
to  L.  qui-es,  rest,  KI.)  Der.  while, 
adv.  ;  whiles,  M.  E.  whiles,  adv.  (with  gen. 
suffix  -es') ;  whence  whils-t,  with  added  t 
(as  in  amongs-l,  amids-t) ;  also  whil-orn, 
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formerly,  from  A.  S.  hivihun,  dat.  pi.  of 
hwil,  a  time.  Also  mean-while,  see 
Mean  (3) ;  also  whiling-time,  the  waiting 
a  little  time  before  dinner  (Spectator,  no. 
448),  whence  the  phrase  to  while  away 
time,  probably  with  some  thought  of  con¬ 
fusion  with  wile. 

Whim,  a  freak.  (Scand.)  Skelton  has 
whim-wham.  —  Icel.  hvima,  to  wander  wfith 
the  eyes,  as  a  silly  person  ;  Norw.  kvh?ia, 
to  whisk  about,  trifle.  Cf.  Swed.  dial. 
hvimmerkantig,  giddy  in  the  head.  Der. 
whimsey,  a  whim,  from  the  allied  Norw. 
kvimsa,  Swed.  dial,  hvimsa,  Dan.  vimse, 
to  be  giddy,  skip  or  whisk  about. 

wimble  (2),  active.  (Scand.)  In  Spenser, 
Shep.  Kal.  March,  91.  —  Swed.  dial,  vimmla. 
to  be  giddy  or  skittish,  frequent,  of  Swed. 
dial,  vima,  to  be  giddy,  allied  to  Icel.  vim, 
giddiness.  Compare  Whim  (above). 

Whimper,  to  whine.  (E.)  The  same 
as  Lowland  Sc.  whimmer,  to  whimper, 
frequentative  of  whim,  another  form  of 
whine  ;  see  Whine.  ‘  [They]  wil  whympe 
and  whine ;  ’  Latimer,  Seven  Sermons,  ed. 
Arber,  p.  77. 

Whin,  gorse.  (C.)  M.  E.  whynne,  quyn. 
—  W.  chwyn,  weeds  ;  cf.  Bret,  chouenna 
(with  guttural  ch),  to  weed. 

Whine,  vb.  (E.)  A.  S.  hwinan,  to 
whine,  -f-  Icel.  hvina,  Swed.  hvina,  Dan. 
hvine,  to  whir,  whiz,  whine.  Cf.  Icel. 
kveina,  to  wail,  Goth,  kwainon,  to  mourn, 
Skt.  kvan,  to  buzz.  Der.  whimp-e7‘,  q.  v. 

Whip,  to  move  quickly,  to  flog.  (E.) 
M.  E.  whippen,  to  overlay  a  cord  by  rapidly 
binding  the  twine  round  it,  whippe,  a 
scourge.  From  the  sense  of  rapid  move¬ 
ment.  -h  Du.  wippen,  to  skip,  formerly  to 
shake  ;  Low  G.  wippen,  to  bob  up  and 
down  ;  Dan.  vippe,  to  see-saw,  bob  ;  Swed. 
vippa,  to  wag,  jerk  ;  G.  wippen,  to  move 
up  and  down,  see-saw,  jerk.  (I  find  no 
very  early  authority  for  the  h.')  Der. 
whip,  sb. 

whipple-tree,  a  swing-bar  for  traces. 
(E.)  The  sense  is  ‘  piece  of  swinging-wood,* 
composed  of  tree  (as  in  axle-tree')  and  the 
verb  whipple,  frequent,  of  whip,  to  move 
about  quickly,  to  see-saw  (above). 

Whir,  to  buzz.  (Scand.)  An  imitative 
word,  like  —  Dan.  hvirre,  to  whirl, 

twirl ;  Swed.  dial,  hvirra,  to  whirl.  Allied 
to  Whirl. 

Whirl.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  whirlen.  A 
contraction  for  whirf-le  *,  frequent,  of 
M.  E.  wherfen,  to  turn.  —  Icel.  hvirfia,  to 
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whirl ;  frequent,  of  hve^'fa  (pt.  t.  hvarf),  to 
turn  round  ;  Dan.  hvirvle^  Swed.  hvh'fla, 
O.  Du.  wervelen^  to  whirl ;  G.  'wirbeln,  to 
whirl,  to  warble.  (Base  HWARB.)  Allied 
to  Wharf.  Der.  whirl-'wind^  from  Icel. 
hvU'Jilvindr,  Dan.  hvirvelvind^  Swed. 
hvirfvelvind,  a  whirlwind  ;  also  whirl¬ 
pool  ;  whirl-i-gig  (see  Gig). 

warble,  to  sing  as  a  bird.  (F. —  O.  H. 
G.)  M.  E.  werbebi,  werbele7i.  —  O.  F. 
werbler  (Burguy).  — M.  H.  G.  werbele^t,  old 
spelling  of  G.  wuhcln^  to  whirl,  run  round, 
warble  (above). 

Whisk,  to  move  or  sweep  quickly. 
(Scand.)  The  h  is  intrusive.  It  is  pro¬ 
perly  wish,  orig.  to  wipe,  brush,  sweep, 
esp.  with  a  quick  motion,  as  when  using 
a  light  brush ;  the  h  was  due  to  confusion 
with  whiz.,  whir,  whirl,  &c.  —  Dan.  viske, 
to  wipe,  rub,  sponge,  from  visk,  a  wisp, 
rubber;  Swed.  viska,  to  wipe,  also  to  wag 
(or  whisk)  the  tail,  from  viska,  ‘  a  whisk, 
a  small  broom,’  Widegren ;  Icel.  visk,  a 
wisp  of  hay,  something  to  wipe  with,  a 
rubber.  +  G.  wiscJmi,  ‘  to  wipe,  wisk,  rub,’ 
Fliigel ;  from  the  sb.  wisch,  ‘  a  whisk, 
clout,’  id.  p.  The  sb.  which  thus  appears 
as  Icel.  visk,  Swed.  viska,  G.  wisch,  meant 
orig.  ^a  washer;’  from  the  Teut.  base 
WASK,  to  wash;  see  Wash.  Der. 
whisk-er,  from  the  likeness  to  a  small 
brush.  '  Nestor  brush'd  her  with  his  whisk¬ 
ers','  Dry  den,  Troilus,  iv.  2.  Also  whisk-y, 
a  light  gig,  easily  whisked  along. 

Whisky,  Whiskey,  a  spirit.  (Gaelic.) 
Gaelic  uisge-beatha,  water  of  life,  whiskey ; 
the  latter  element  being  dropped ;  see 
below. 

usquebaugh.  (Irish.)  Irish  tiisge 
beatha,  usquebaugh,  whiskey.  —  Irish  uisge, 
water;  beatha,  life,  allied  to  Gk.  )3ios, 
life. 

Whisper,  vb.  (E.)  M.  E.  whispereu. 
O.  Northumb.  hwisprian,  to  murmur, 
Luke,  xix.  7,  John,  vii.  12.  +  O.  Du. 
wispere7t,  wispele7t,  G.  wispeln.  Cf.  also 
Icel.  hviskra,  Swed.  hviska,  Dan.  hviske, 
to  whisper.  (Base  HWIS.)  Allied  to 
Wheeze  and  Hiss. 

whistle,  vb.  (E.)  A.  S.  hwistlian,  as 
in  hwistle7'e,  a  whistler,  piper,  -f"  Icel. 
hvisla,  to  whisper ;  Dan.  hvisle,  to  hiss, 
whistle ;  Swed.  hvissla,  to  whistle.  (Base 
HWIS.)  See  above. 

Whist ;  see  Hiss. 

Whistle  ;  see  Whisper. 

Whit ;  see  Wight  (i). 


WHITLOW. 

White.  (E.)  M.  E.  whit.  A.  S.  liwit. 
+  Du.  wit,  Icel.  hvitr,  Dan.  hvid,  Swed. 
hvit,  Goth,  hweits,  G.  weiss.  Allied  to 
Skt.  gveta,  white,  from  ^oit,  to  shine,  to  be 
white ;  also  to  Russ,  svietite,  to  shine. 
(v^KWI.)  Der.  whit-hig,  a  fish  with 
delicate  white  flesh,  also  ground  chalk  ; 
also  whit-ster,  a  whitener,  bleacher. 

wheat.  (E.)  M.  E.  whete.  A.S.hwckte, 
wheat ;  named  from  the  whiteness  of  the 
meal ;  see  White  (above).  Du.  weite, 
weit,  Icel.  hveiti,  Dan.  hvede,  Swed.  hvete, 
Goth,  hwaiteis,  G.  weize7t.  Der.  wheat-e7t, 
adj.,  A.  S.  hw(2te7i. 

whit-sunday.  (E.)  Lit.  white  Su7iday, 
as  is  perfectly  certain  from  the  A.  S.  name 
hwita  sun7ia7t-dceg,  Icel.  hvitasu7t7tudagr, 
Norwegian  kvittsimndag',  these  are  facts, 
though  constantly  denied  by  the  lovers  of 
paradoxical  and  far-fetched  etymologies. 
The  difficulty  lies  only  in  the  reason  for  the 
name.  ‘The  great  festivals,  Yule,  Easter, 
and  Pentecost,  but  esp.  the  two  latter,  were 
the  great  seasons  for  christening;  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  especially  Easter, 
whence  in  Roman  usage  the  Sunday  after 
Easter  was  called  Dojninica  in  A  Ibis;  but 
in  the  Northern  churches,  perhaps  owing 
to  the  cold  weather  at  Easter-time,  Pente¬ 
cost  .  .  seems  to  have  been  esp.  appointed  for 
christening  and  for  ordination ;  hence  the 
following  week  was  called  the  Holy  Week, 
Icel.  Helga  Vika','  Icel.  Diet.  The  case 
is  parallel  to  that  of  noo7i,  which  at  first 
meant  9th  hour,  or  3  p.  m.,  but  was  after¬ 
wards  shifted.  So  also  in  other  cases. 
Der.  Whitsun-week,  short  for  Whitsu7i~ 
day's  week  (Icel.  hvltasimnudags-vika) ; 
Whitstin-tide,  short  for  W hit stmday -tide. 

whittle  (3),  a  blanket.  (E.)  M.  E. 
whitel;  A.  S.  hwitel.  Named  from  its 
white  colour.  —  A.  S.  hwit,  white. 

Whither  ;  see  Who. 

Whitlow,  a  painful  swelling  on  the 
fingers.  (Scand.)  Corruption  of  whickflaw, 
a  whitlow  (Halliwell)  ;  where  which  is  the 
Northern  pronunciation  of  quick,  i.  e.  the 
sensitive  part  of  the  finger  round  the  nail ; 
Icel.  kvika.  Flaw  is  the  Swed.  flaga,  a 
flaw,  crack,  breach,  flake.  See  Quick 
and  Flaw.  The  sense  is  ‘  crack  near  the 
quick,’  hence  a  painful  sore,  afterwards  a 
painful  swelling.  It  was  corrupted  first  to 
whitflaw  (Holland),  and  afterwards  to 
whitlow ;  by  confusion  with  white.  ‘  Pa7'o- 
nychia,  a  whitflaw ;  ’  Wiseman,  Surgery, 
b.  i.  c.  II. 


WHITSUNDAY. 

‘Whitsunday ;  see  White. 

Whittle,  (i)  and  (2) ;  see  Thwite. 
Whittle  (3),  a  blanket ;  see  White. 
"Whiz,  to  hiss.  (E.)  *The  woods  do 
whizz ;  ’  Surrey,  tr.  of  ^neid,  b.  ii.  An 
imitative  word ;  allied  to  Hiss  and 
Wheeze.  +  Icel.  hvissa,  to  hiss. 

Who,  pronoun.  (E.)  Formerly  who, 
what,  which,  were  interrogative  pronouns. 
Which,  whose,  whom,  occur  as  relatives  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  but 
who,  as  a  relative,  is  not  found  before  the 
14th  century.  (Morris).  A.  S.  hwd,  who; 
neuter,  hwcet,  what ;  gen.  hwces,  whose ; 
dat.  hwdm,  to  whom  ;  acc.  masc.  and  fern. 
hwone,  whom  [obsolete],  heut.  hwcet, 
what ;  instrumental  hwi,  in  what  way, 
how,  why.  -j"  Du.  wie,  Icel.  hverr,  Dan. 
hvo,  Swed.  hvein,  G.  wer,  Goth,  hwas, 
Irish  CO,  L.  quis,  Lith.  has,  Skt.  has. 
(Base  KA  =  Teut.  HWA.) 

how.  (E.)  M.  E.  hou,  hu\  A.  S.  hii. 
Prob.  only  another  form  of  A.  S.  hzvi, 
why ;  see  why.  +  O.  Fries,  hu,  Du.  hoe. 
Cf.  Goth,  hwaiwa,  how. 

what.  (E.)  A.  S.  hwcet,  neut.  of  hwd. 
when.  (E.)  M.  E.  whan ;  A.  S. 
hwcenne,  hwonne,  when.  +  O.  Du.  wan, 
G.  wann,  Goth.  hwan.  Prob.  allied  to 
Goth,  hwana,  A.  S.  hwone,  acc.  masc.  of 
Goth,  hwas,  A.  S.  hivd,  who. 

whence.  (E.)  M.  E.  whennes,  older 
form  whanene.  -  A.  S.  hwanan,  whence  ; 
closely  allied  to  when  (above). 

where.  (E.)  M.  E.  wher-,  A.  S.  hwcer, 
hwar,  where ;  allied  to  hwd,  who.  -f-  Du. 
waar,  Icel.  hvar,  Dan.  hvor,  Swed.  hvar, 
G.  war-  (in  war-um),  Goth.  hwar. 

whether,  which  of  two.  (E.)  See 
Matt,  xxvii.  21.  A.  S.  hwce^er,  which  of 
two ;  formed  with  comparative  suffix 
(Aryan  -tara)  from  the  base  of  who. 

Icel.  hvdrr,  M.  H.  G.  weder,  Goth. 
hwathar,  Lith.  katras,  L.  uter,  Gk. 
KOTfpos,  TTorepos,  Skt.  katai'a. 

which.  (E.)  M.  E.  which)  quhilk 
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(Barbour).  A.  S.  hwilc,  hwelc,  which; 
short  for  hwi-Uc,  lit.  '  why-like,’  i.  e.  how 
like,  in  what  way  like. -A.  S.  hwi,  how, 
instrumental  case  of  hwd,  who ;  lie,  like ; 
see  Why  and  Like.  +  O.  Sax.  hwilik, 
O.  Fries,  hwelik,  Du.  welk,  Icel.  hvilikr, 
Dan.  Swed.  hvilken,  G.  welcher,  O.  H.  G. 
hwelih.  Cf.  L.  qiialis. 

whither.  (E.)  M.  E.  zvhider.  A.  S. 
hwider,  hwceder,  whither.  +  Goth,  hwadre. 
Cf.  hither,  thither. 

why.  (E.)  M.  E.  whi',  for  whi=on 
what  account  (common).  A.  S.  hwi,  in 
what  way,  instrumental  case  of  hwd,  who ; 
see  Who  (above). 

Whole;  see  Hale  (i). 

_  Whoop,  ^  to  shout.  (F.  -  Teut.)  The 
initial  w  is  unoriginal ;  formerly  hoop. 
M.  E.  houpen.  -  F.  hoiiper,  'to  hoop 
unto ;  ’  Cot.  Of  Teut.  origin ;  cf.  Goth. 
hwopjan,  to  boast  (Romans  ix.  8).  Der. 
whooping-cough  or  hooping-cough. 

huhhub.  (F.  —  Teut.)  Formerly  also 
whoobub,  a  confused  noise.  Hubbub  = 
hoop-hoop,  reduplication  of  hoop.  Whoobub 
=  whoop-hoop. 

Whore,  sb.  (Scand.)  The  w  is  unori¬ 
ginal.  M.  E.  —  Icel.  hoi'a,  an  adul¬ 
teress,  fern,  of  hSrr,  an  adulterer;  Dan. 
hore,  Swed.  hora.  4.  Du.  hoer,  G.  hiu'e, 
O.  H.  G.  huora',  Goth.  hoi'S,  masc.,  an 
adulterer.  Allied  to  Polish  kw'wa,  Church- 
Si  avonic  kuruva,  an  adulteress.  Prob. 
also^  to  L.  cams,  loving,  Skt.  kdmaga,  a 
lascivious  woman  (from  kam,  to  love). 
^  Certainly  not  allied  to  hh'e  ! 

Whorl.  (E.)  The  same  as  wharl,  a 
piece  of  bone  placed  on  a  spindle  to  twist 
it  by.  The  likeness  between  a  wharl  on  a 
spindle  and  a  whorl  of  leaves  is  sufficiently 
close.  ^  Contraction  of  M.  E.  whai'vel, 
whorvil',  from  A.  S.  hweorfa,  a  wharl. - 
A.  S.  hweorfan,  to  turn ;  see  Wharf, 
"W^hirl.  -j-  O.  Du.  worvel^  a  wharl ; 
worvelen,  to  twist  or  twine. 

Why  ;  see  Who. 


WI  -W  Y. 


Wick  (i),  a  twist  of  threads  for  a  lamp. 
(E.)  M.  E.  wicke,  weyke,  wueke.  A.  S. 
weoca,  a  wick.  +  O.  Du.  wiecke ;  Low  G. 
7veke,  lint ;  Dan.  veege,  Swed.  veke,  a  wick. 
Grig,  sense  'pliant’  or  ‘soft;’  allied  to 
Weak.  The  A.  S.  wdc,  weak,  and  weoca  (  = 
wica*),  a  wick,  are  both  fiom  wic-en,  pp. 


of  wican,  to  give  way.  Cf.  O.  Du.  weeck, 
soft,  Dan.  veg,  pliant,  Norw.  vik,  a  bend, 
a  skein  of  thread,  Swed.  vek,  soft,  vekna,  to 
soften,  G.  weich,  soft,  pliant.  Hence  the 
sense  is  'a  bit  of  soft  stuff,’  such  as  lint, 
&c. 

Wick  (2),  a  town.  (L.)  A.S.  wic’, 
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borrowed  from  L.  uicus^  a'  village.  See 
Vicinity. 

Wick  (3),  Wich,  a  creek,  bay,  salt-pit. 
(Scand.)  Icel.  vik^  a  small  creek,  inlet, 
bay;  see  Viking. 

Wicked  ;  see  Wit  (1). 

Wicker,  made  of  twigs.  (E.  or  Scand.) 
M.  E.  wiker,  a  pliant  twig,  properly  a  sb. 
—  A.  S.  wic-en,  pp.  of  wlca7t,  to  give  way, 
bend,  ply  ;  see  Weak,  -b  Dan.  dial,  vegre, 
a  pliant  rod,  allied  to  Dan.  veg,  pliant, 
weak ;  Swed.  dial,  vekare,  vikker^  willow, 
from  Swed.  veka^  to  bend,  ply.  See 
witctL-elm  (below). 

wicket,  a  small  gate.  (F.  —  Scand.) 
M.  E.  wiket.  —  O.  F.  wiket^  (the  right  form), 
also  written  wisket  (with  intrusive  s)  and 
viquet ;  mod.  F.  guichet ;  Walloon  wichet, 
f'ormed,  with  F.  dimin.  sufhx  -et,  from 
Icel.  vik-hiii,  pp.  of  the  strong  verb  vikja, 
to  move,  turn,  veer.  Cf.  Swed.  vicka^  to 
wag,  vika^  to  turn  away,  A.  S.  wican^  to 
give  way.  Lit. '  a  small  thing  that  easily 
turns ;  ’  esp.  used  of  a  small  door,  easily 
opened,  made  within  a  large  gate.  Der. 
wicket  (at  cricket),  which  was  at  first  ‘  a 
small  gate,’  being  made  2  feet  wide  by  i 
foot  high  (a.d.  1700). 

witch-elm,  wych-elm.  (E.)  M.  E. 
wiche.  A.  S.  wice.  The  sense  is  '  bend¬ 
ing,’  or  drooping;  from  the  pendulous 
branches.  —  A.  S.  wic-en,  pp.  of  wican,  to 
bend ;  see  Wicker. 

Wide.  (E.)  A.  S.  +  Du.  wijd, 
Icel.  vi^r,  Swed.  Dan.  vid,  G.  weit.  Per¬ 
haps  ‘  separated  ;  ’  cf.  Skt.  vedha,  piercing, 
breaking  through  ;  vedha7ia,  perforation, 
also  depth.  Der.  wid-th^  XVI  cent. ;  put 
for  the  old  word  wide-ness. 

Widgeon,  a  bird.  (F.  —  Teut.)  Spelt 
wigio7i  in  Levins  (1570).  —  O.  F.  wigeoTt*^ 
wingeon  *,  later  vigeon,  vhigeoTt,  gi7igeo7i, 
whistling  duck  (Littre).  Prob.  from  Dan. 
Swed.  vmge^  a  wing ;  see  Wing. 

Widow.  (E.)  M.  E.  widewe  ;  A.  S. 
widwe,  widuwe.  -p  Du.  weduwe,  G.  wittwe, 
Goth,  widuwo.  Further  allied  to  L.  uidua^ 
fern,  of  uiduus,  bereft  of,  deprived  of ;  W, 
gweddw^  Russ,  vdova,  Skt.  vidhavd,  a 
widow.  The  root  seems  to  be  WIDH,  as 
in  Skt.  vidh,  to  lack  (St.  Petersburg  Diet, 
vi.  1070).  ^  The  supposed  etymology  of 

Skt.  vidhavd  (from  vi^  without,  dhava^  a 
husband)  is  disproved  by  all  the  cognate 
forms.  See  Void.  Der.  widow-evy  M.  E. 
widewer,  coined  from  widow  by  adding  -cr ; 
so  also  G.  wittwer. 


WIGW^AM. 

Wield.  (E.)  M.  E.  welden,  to  govern, 
possess,  manage.  A.  S.  gewelda7ty  gewylda7t, 
to  have  power  over.  This  is  a  weak  verb, 
due  to  A.  S.  wealdan  (pt.  t.  weold),  to  have 
power  over,  govern,  rule,  possess.  +  Icel. 
valda,  G.  walteUy  Goth,  waldan,  to  govern  ; 
allied  to  Lith.  waldytiy  Russ,  vladietey  to 
rule,  possess.  From  the  same  root  as 
Valid. 

Wife.  (E.)  A.  S.  wify  a  woman,  neut. 
sb.  with  pi.  w/y  (unchanged),  -p  Du.  wijfy 
Icel.  vify  Dan.  vivy  G.  weiby  O.  H.  G.  wipy 
a  woman.  Root  obscure  ;  certainly  not 
allied  to  weave  (A.  S.  wefafi)^  as  the  fable 
runs. 

woman.  (E.)  A  curious  corruption  of 
A.  S.  wif77ia7ty  lit.  wife-man,  the  word  TTian 
being  formerly  applied  to  both  sexes.  This 
word  became  wi7?i77ia7t,  pi.  wi77777te7ty  in  the 
icth  century,  and  this  pi.  is  still  in  use  in 
spoke7i  English.  In  the  12th  century,  it 
became  wu77iman  (just  as  A.  S.  widu 
became  wudu,  see  Wood),  whence  prov. 
E.  wu77i77ian  [wummn]  ;  and  finally  wo77ia7t. 
^  Cf.  Ie77ia7i  from  A.  S.  Ie6f77ia7ty  La77i7nas 
from  A.  S.  hldf7ncesse ;  see  Leman, 
Lammas. 

Wig  ;  see  Pile  (3). 

Wight  (1),  a  person,  creature.  (E.) 
M.  E.  wight,  wi^t.  A.  S.  wihty  a  creature, 
animal,  person,  thing  (very  common). + Du. 
wicht,  a  child  ;  Icel.  veettr ;  Dan.  veettey  an 
elf;  G.  wicht y  Goth,  waihts,  fern,  a  wight, 
waiht,  neut.  a  whit.  p.  The  Teut.  type  is 
WEHTI,  i.  e.  ‘  something  moving,’  a  mov¬ 
ing  object  indistinctly  seen.  —  A.  S.  wegan, 
to  move  ;  see  Weigh. 

whit,  a  thing,  particle.  (E.)  The  h  is 
misplaced ;  whit  is  put  for  wiht,  the  same 
as  wight,  a  person,  also  a  thing,  bit,  whit.  — 
A.  S.  wiht,  a  wight,  a  thing,  bit ;  see  above. 
Der.  aught  =  A.  S.  dwihty  one  whit ; 
whence  71-aught ,  7t-ot, 

Wight  (2),  nimble,  strong.  (Scand.)  In 
Spenser,  Shep.  Kal.,  March,  91.  M.  E. 
wight,  valiant.  —  Icel.  vigr,  fit  for  war, 
neut.  vigty  serviceable  (accounting  for  the 
final  f)y  Swed.  vig,  nimble,  vigt,  adv., 
nimbly.  From  Icel.  vig  (=  A.  S.  wig), 
war.  —  Icel.  vega,  to  fight,  smite  ;  cf.  Goth. 
weiga7t  (pt.  t.  waih),  to  fight,  strive. 

Wigwam,  an  Indian  hut.  (N.  Amer. 
Indian.)  Algonquin  (or  Massachusetts) 
wek,  his  house ;  this  word,  with  possessive 
and  locative  affixes,  becomes  wekou-077i-ut , 
in  his  house ;  whence  E.  wcekwa?n  or  wig- 
wa7n  (Webster). 


WILD. 

Wild,  Wilderness ;  see  Will  (i). 
Wile,  a  trick.  (E.)  M.  E.  wile',  A.  S. 
wil,  wile,  a  wile,  -f  Icel.  vel,  vcel,  an  arti¬ 
fice.  Cf.  Lithuan.  wilti,  to  deceive. 

guile,  a  wile.  (F.-O.  LowG.)  O.  F. 
giiile.  From  A.  S.  wil,  Icel.  vel,  vcel,  a 
trick,  guile  (above).  Der.  be-guile,  vb., 
w'ith  E.  prefix  be-  (  =  by). 

Wilful ;  see  Will  (i)  below. 

Will  (i),  to  desire,  be  willing.  (E.) 
M.  E.  willen,  pt.  t.  wolde ;  A.  S.  willan, 
wyllan,  to  wish,  be  willing ;  pres,  wyle, 
wile  (2  p.  wilt),  pt.  t.  wolde.  -f  Du.  willen, 
Icel.  vilja,  Dan.  ville,  Swed.  vilja,  Goth. 
wiljan  (pt.  t.  wildd),  G.  wollen  (pres,  will, 
pt.  t.  wollte),  Lithuan.  weliti,  L.  uelle 
(pres,  uolo),  Gk.  ^ov\ofiai,  I  will,  wish, 
Skt.  vri,  to  choose.  (-V^WAR.)  Der. 
will-ifig,  orig.  a  pres.  part.  Also  willy- 
7iilly,  answering  both  to  will  I,  nill  I,  and 
to  will  he,  nill  he ;  from  A.  S.  nillan,  short 
for  ne  willan,  not  to  wish  (=  L.  nolle,  not 
to  wish). 

bewilder,  to  perplex.  (E.)  Made  by 
prefixing  E.  be-  {=  by)  to  M.  E.  wildern, . 
a  wilderness  ;  the  sense  is  ‘  to  lead  astray  ;  ’ 
see  wilderness  (below). 

weal,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  wele ;  A.  S. 
wela,  weal,  prosperity.  -  A.S.  wel,  adv., 
well ;  see  well  (below),  -f-  Dan.  vel,  Swed. 
vdl,  G.  wohl,  welfare. 

wealth,  riches.  (E.)  M.  E.  welthe ; 
not  in  A.  S.  Extended  from  M.  E.  wele, 
prosperity  (above),  -f-  Du.  weelde,  luxury, 
welcome.  (Scand.)  Put  for  well  co77ie. 

—  Icel.  velkominn,  welcome,  lit.  well  come. 

—  Icel.  vel,  well ;  kominn,  pp.  of  koma,  to 
come.  So  also  Dan.  velkom??ten,  Swed. 
vdlkommen,  welcome.  f  Distinct  from 
A.  S.  wilcu7na,  one  who  comes  at  another’s 
pleasure;  where  cuma  is  comer,’  from 
cu7?ia7i,  to  come. 

welfare.  (E.)  M.  E.  welfare. 
wel,  well ;  fare  —  A.  S.  faru,  a  faring,  lit. 
a  journey,  from  A.  S.  fara7t,  to  fare ;  see 
Fare. 

well  (i),  excellently.  (E.)  M.  E.  wel', 
A.S.  wel,  orig.  ‘agreeably  to  a  wish;' 
allied  to  will,  sb.  and  vb.  -f-  Du.  wel,  Icel. 
vel,  Dan.  vel,  Swed.  vdl,  Goth,  waila,  G. 
wohl,  well. 

wild.  (E.)  M.  E.  wilde',  A.S.  wild, 
wild,  untamed,  -f-  Du.  wild ;  Icel.  villr, 
wild,  also  astray,  bewildered,  confused  ; 
Dan.  Swed.  vild,  G.  wild,  Goth,  wiltheis. 
p.  The  Goth,  wil-theis  is  formed  with  a 
pp.  suffix  from  wil-,  base  of  wiljan,  to  will, 
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wish,  and  means  *  actuated  by  will ;  ’  so 
also  Icel.  villr,  wandering  at  will,  whence 
Lowl.  Sc.  will,  astray.  Cf.  Vl.gwyllt,  wild, 
allied  to  W.  gwyllys,  the  will. 

wilderness,  a  waste  place.  (E.)  M.  E. 
wildernesse,  Layamon,  30335  ;  it  stands  for 
wildern-nesse^.  We  also  find  M.  E. 
wilderne,  a  desert,  formed,  with  adj.  suffix 
-n  from  A.  S.  wilder,  a  wild  animal  ;  so 
that  wildern  =  belonging  to  wild  animals, 
hence,  a  waste  place.  The  A.  S.  wilder  is 
short  for  wild  deor,  a  wild  animal;  see 
Deer.  Der.  be-wil-der. 

wilful.  (E.)  M.  E.  wilful ;  formed 
with  suffix  -ful  from  M.  E.  wil-le,  will;  see 
will  (2)  below. 

will  (2),  sb.,  desire.  (E.)  M.  E.  wille, 
A.  S.  willa,  sb.  —  A.  S.  willan,  to  will ;  see 
"Will  (i)  above.  -[“Du.  wil,  Icel.  vili,  Dan, 
villie,  Swed.  vilja,  G.  wille,  Russ,  volia. 

Willow.  (E.)  M.  E.  wilow,  wilwe  ; 
A.  S.  welig.  -f-  Du.  wilg.  Low  G.  wilge. 
Wimberry ;  see  Wine. 

Wimble  (i),  a  gimlet.  (Scand.)  M.E. 
wiTnbil.  —  Dan.  vi7n7nel,  a  boring-tool ;  of 
which  the  orig.  form  was  probably  vmipel^ 
or  wi77ipel^,  as  it  seems  to  be  parallel  to 
Dan.  vindel,  as  seen  in  vindeltrappe,  a 
spiral  staircase.  Cf.  G.  wendeltreppe,  a 
spiral  staircase,  we7idelbohrer,  a  wimble  or 
augur.  Prob.  allied  to  Wind  (2).  Cf. 
O.  Du.  wemelen,  ‘  to  pearce  or  bore  with  a 
wimble ;  ’  Hexham. 

gimlet,  gimblet.  (F.  -  G.)  O.  F. 
gi77ibelet  ‘a  gimlet  or  pearcer ;  ’  Cot.  Of 
M.  H.  G.  origin  ;  formed  from  a  base 
WIMP,  parallel  to  WIND,  to  turn  or 
wind  ;  cf.  mod.  G.  ‘ivendel-bohrer,  a  wimble 
(above).  Note  also  Icel,  vindla,  to  wind 
up,  vindill,  a  wisp. 

Wimble  (2),  active ;  see  Whim. 
Wimple,  a  covering  for  the  neck.  (E.) 
M.  E.  wimpel',  A.S.  whipel,  a  wimple,  -f- 
Du.  wi77ipel,  a  streamer,  pendant ;  Icel. 
vhnpill,  Dan.  Swed.  vi77ipel,  G.  wimpel,  a 
pennon,  p.  The  lit.  sense  is  ‘  that  which 
binds  round,’  hence  a  veil;  from  Teut. 
base  WIP,  to  bind  round ;  see  Wisp. 

gimp,  a  kind  of  trimming,  made  of 
twisted  silk,  cotton,  or  wool.  (F.  —  O.H.G.) 
See  Bailey’s  Diet.  vol.  ii.,ed.  1731.  Named 
from  some  resemblance  to  the  folds  of  a 
wimple. —  O.F.  gumipe,  a  nun’s  wimple; 
also  gui77iple  (see  index  to  Cotgrave,  s.  v. 
wi7nple).  —  0.  H.  G.  zvimpal,  a  light  robe  ; 
G.  wi7Jipel,  a  streamer;  see  above.  ^ 
Prob,  confused  with  F.  giiipui'e,  a  thread 
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of  silk  lace ;  from  the  Teut  base  WIP,  to 
twist  or  bind;  {wimple  being  from  the 
same  base).  Perhaps  we  may  derive  ghnp 
directly  from  the  base  ;  but  it  must  still  be 
a  F.  form,  and  of  O.  H.  G.  origin. 

Win,  to  gain  by  labour,  earn.  (E.) 
M.E.  whtiten,  pt.  t.  wan^  won,  pp.  wonnen, 
A.  S.  win7tan,  to  fight,  struggle,  try  to  get, 
labour,  suffer  ;  pt.  t.  wmtn,  pp.  wuniten.-^ 
Du.  winne7t,  Icel.  vinna,  Dan.  vhide, 
Swed.  vhma  ;  G.  gewin7ten,  O.  H.  G.  win- 
a7i,  to  fight,  strive,  earn ;  Goth.  wi7t7ian, 
to  suffer.  Allied  to  Skt.  va7i,  to  beg,  ask 
for,  honour ;  L.  ue7te7'ari,  to  honour,  ue7ius, 
desire,  WAN.) 

wean,  to  accustom  a  child  to  bread  and 
meat,  to  reconcile  to  a  new  custom.  (E.) 
We  also  use  the  word,  less  properly,  in  the 
sense,  *  to  disaccustom,*  because  a  child 
that  is  wea7ied  to  meat  is  also  being  wea7ied 
jlro77i  the  hrea.st.  M.E.  we7ie7t;  A.S.we7t- 
ian,  to  accustom ;  dwe7tian,  to  wean  away 
or  disaccustom.  From  a  sb.  wa7ta^,  cus¬ 
tom,  only  found  in  the  cognate  Icel.  va7ti, 
custom,  O.  H.  G.  gi-wo7ia,  custom.  Allied 
to  wont  (below).  +  b)u.  we7t7te7t,  to  accus¬ 
tom,  afwe7t7ien,  to  wean  from  ;  Dan.  vce7i7te, 
Swed.  vd7tja,  G.  gewdh7ien,  to  accustom  ; 
Dan.  vcen7ie  fi'a,  Swed.  vdnja  af,  G. 
e7itwd}men,  to  wean  from. 

ween,  to  suppose,  think.  (E.)  M.  E. 
W  071671,  A.  S.  whtan,  to  imagine.  —  A.  S. 
wen,  sb.,  expectation  ;  orig.  *a  striving 
after.*  Allied  to  Win  (above),  -f*  b)u. 
wanen,  Icel.  vd7ia,  G.  wdh7ie7t,  Goth. 
we7tja7t,  to  expect,  fancy  ;  from  Du.  waan, 
Icel.  vd7t,  G.  wahn,  Goth.  we7ts,  expecta¬ 
tion,  conjecture,  orig.  ‘  a  striving  after.* 
winsome,  pleasant.  (E.)  A.  S.  wy7i- 
su7n,  delightful ;  formed  with  suffix  ~su7n 
from  wyn,  joy.  Again,  wyn  is  formed  (by 
vowel-change  of  ti  to  y)  from  wu7z~,  stem 
of  pp.  of  wmna7i,  to  desire,  win. 

wont,  used,  accustomed.  (E.)  Properly 
the  pp.  of  won,  to  dwell,  remain,  be  used 
to ;  it  came  to  be  used  as  an  adj.,  and  then 
as  a  sb. ;  and,  its  origin  being  forgotten, 
the  pp.  suffix  -ed  was  again  added,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  form  wo7it-ed  —  W07i-ed-ed ! 
Chaucer  has  woned,  i.  e.  wont,  as  a  pp. ; 
C.  T.  8215;  Troilus,  i.  511.  ’  Pp.  of  M.  E. 
women,  A.  S.  wunia7t,  to  dwell,  be  used  to. 
—  M.E.  wone,  A.  S.  wu7ia,  sb.,  custom, 
use,  wont.  —  A.  S.  wun~,  base  of  pp.  of 
wi7i7tan,  to  strive  after ;  see  Win  above. 
Wont  is  a  habit  due  to  continual  endeavour. 
Cf.  Icel.  vanr,  adj.,  accustomed,  va7zi,  a 


usage ;  G.  gewohnt,  wont,  pp.  of  woh7ten, 
to  dwell.  Der.  wont,  sb.,  put  for  M.E. 
wone,  usage  (by  confusion) ;  hence  ivont, 
verb,  wont-ed,  accustomed.  And  see  Wish, 
Wound. 

Winberry ;  see  Wine. 

Wince,  to  flinch  ;  see  Wink. 

Winch,  sb.,  a  crank;  see  Wink. 

Wind  (i),  air  in  motion.  (E.)  M.  E. 
wind',  A.  S.  wmd.  -j-  Du.  wind,  Icel. 
vindr,  Dan.  Swed.  vind,  G.  whid,  Goth. 
winds.  Further  cognate  with  VI .*  gwy7tt, 

L.  uentus,  wind.  Orig.  a  pres,  part.,  with 
the  sense  of  ^blowing.*  From  y/  WA,  to 
blow ;  'whence  also  Skt.  vd,  to  blow, 
vdtas,  wind,  Goth,  waiazi,  to  blow,  Russ. 
vieiate,  to  blow,  mete7'\  wind,  Lithuan. 
wejas,  wind.  From  the  same  root  is  E. 
weathez',  q.v.  Der.  wind,  to  blow  a  horn, 
pt.  t.  and  pp.  winded.  Much  Ado,  i.  i.  243, 
often  oddly  corrupted  to  wou7id\  Also 
wind-fall,  wi7id-77iill,  &c. 

window.  (Scand.)  Orig.  sense  *  wind- 
eye,*  an  eye  or  hole  for  the  admission  of 
air  and  light.  M.  E.  windoive,  windohe, 
wmdoge.  —  Icel.  vhidauga,  a  window  ;  lit. 
‘  wind-eye.*  —  Icel.  vhtdr,  wind  ;  auga,  eye  ; 
see  Eye.  Butler  has  wmdore,  a  cor¬ 
rupted  form,  as  if  for  wmd-door. 

winnow.  (E.)  M.  E.  windewezt, 
winewen,  to  winnow.  A.  S.  wi7idwia7z,  to 
winnow,  expose  to  wind.  —  A.  S.  wind, 
wind.  So  also  L.  ue7ttilare,  from  tie7tHis. 
Wind  (2),  to  turn  round,  twist.  (E.) 

M.  E.  wiziden,  pt.  t.  wa7td.,  wo7id,  pp. 
wti7tde7t.  A.S.  wi7tda7i,  pt.  t.  wand,  pp. 
wimdezt.  -f-  Du.  whidezt,  Icel.  vhtda,  Dan. 
vinde,  Swed.  vhida  (to  squint),  G.  wmden, 
Goth,  wmdait  (in  bi-wi7ida7i).  From  base 
WAND,  to  wind  or  bind. 

wand,  a  slender  rod.  (Scand.)  T^I.  E. 
wand.  —  Icel.  vondr  (gen.  vaztd-ar),  a 
switch  ;  O.  Swed.  wa7id ;  Dan.  rDaa7td.  + 
Goth.  wa7idus,  a  rod,  orig.  a  pliant  stick  ; 
from  wa7id,  pt.  t.  of  wi7ida7t,  to  wind,  bind. 
From  the  use  of  waztds  in  wicker-work. 

wander,  to  ramble.  (E.)  A.  S.  waztd- 
7'ia7i,  to  wander ;  used  as  frequentative  of 
we7zd,  to  go,  but  formed  from  wazzd.  pt.  t. 
of  wizzdan,  to  wind;  see  "wend  (below). -|- 
Du.  wazzdelen,  G.  wazzdehz. 

wend,  to  go.  (E.)  Little  used  except 
in  the  pt.  t.  wezzt  (used  as  pt.  t.  of  to  go'). 
M.  E.  zvezzden  ;  A  S.  wezzdazi,  to  turn,  also 
to  turn  oneself,  proceed,  go.  The  pt.  t. 
we7zde  became  wezzte,  and  finally  wezit. 
Causal  of  A.  S.  whzdazi,  to  wind  (above). -f* 
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Du.  wenden,  Icel.  venda,  Dan.  ve^ide,  Swed. 
vdnda,  Goth,  wandjan,  G.  wenden,  to 
turn ;  all  causal  forms, 
went.  (E.)  See  above, 
windlass  (i),  a  machine  with  a  turning 
axis.  (Scand.)  A  corruption  (due  to  con¬ 
fusion  with  the  word  below)  of  M.  E. 
windas,  a  windlass  ;  Chaucer,  C.  T.  10498, 
&c.  —  Icel.  vinddss,  a  windlass.  —  Icel. 
vind~a,  to  wind  ;  dss^  a  pole,  rounded  beam. 
+  Du.  zaindaSy  O.  Du.  windaes^  a  windlass, 
p.  Here  O.  Du.  aes,  Icel.  dss,  is  cognate 
with  Goth,  atis,  a  beam  (distinct  from  Du. 
as,  O.  Du.  asse,  an  axis). 

windlass  (2),  a  circuit.  (Hybrid ;  E. ; 
andY.^1^.)  Formerly  windlasse\  Ham¬ 
let,  ii.  I,  65 ;  &c.  Put  for  wind-lace,  a 
winding  course;  from  wind,  vb.,  and 
a  snare,  twisted  string,  twist,  the  same 
word  as  mod.  E.  lace ;  see  Lace. 

wonder,  sb.  (E.)  A.S.  wundor,  a 
portent,  wonder.  Orig.  a  thing  from  which 
one  turns  aside  in  awe ;  allied  to  A.  S. 
zvandian,  to  turn  aside  from,  to  respect, 
revere,  M.  E.  wondejt,  to  conceal  through 
fear,  flatter,  turn  from.  —  A.  S.  wund-e7t, 
pp.  of  A.  S.  whtdan,  to  wind  ;  the  verb 
wa7idia7i  being  from  the  pt.  t.  wand. 

wondrous,  wonderful.  (E.)  A  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  old  word  wo7iders,  won- 
dious,  orig.  an  adv.,  but  also  an  adj. 
‘  Wo7iders  dere  ’  =  wondrously  dear  ;  ‘  wo7i- 
dcrs  men  ’  =  wonderful  men.  Wo7iders 
was  formed  by  adding  the  adv.  suffix  -s 
(orig.  a  gen.  case)  to  the  M.  E.  wonder, 
adj.,  wonderful,  Chaucer,  C.  T.  455.  This 
adj.  is  short  for  wonder ly,  adj.  =  A.  S. 
wunderlic,  wonderful,  the  ly  being  dropped 
because  it  seemed  like  an  adverbial  ending. 

Window  ;  see  Wind  (i). 

Wine  (L.)  A.  S.  win,  wine ;  borrowed 
from  L.  uinuin,  wine  (whence  also  G. 
wein,  &c.).  -f-  Gk.  divos,  wine  ;  divrj,  a  vine. 
The  Gk.  oLvrj  is  from  WI,  to  wind, 
twist,  twine  (see  Withy)  ;  from  the  twining 
growth.  Cf.  Lith.  apwynys,  hop-tendril, 
Skt.  venis,  a  braid  of  hair. 

vignette,  a  small  engraving  with  orna¬ 
mented  border.  (F.-L.)  First  applied  to 
borders  in  which  wine-leaves  and  tendrils 
were  introduced  ;  XVII  cent.  —  F.  mg7tette, 
a  little  vine ;  pi.  vignettes,  *  branchlike 
flourishes ;  *  Cot.  Dimin.  of  F.  vigne,  a 
vine  ;  see  vine  (below). 

vine.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  vig7te.»'L.  uinea,  a 
vineyard  ;  in  late  L.  (apparently)  a  vine. 
Fern,  of  L.  uineus,  adj.,  from  umtun,  wine 
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(above).  Der.  vine-yard,  substituted  for 
A.  S.  win-geard,  a  vineyard,  lit.  ‘  wine-yard.’ 
See  Yard  (i). 

vinegar ;  see  under  Acid, 
vintage.  (F.  —  L.)  Corruption  of 
M.  E.  vuidage,  vendage ;  by  confusion  with 
vi7tt-ner.  —  F.  ve7tdange,  vendenge,  a  vint¬ 
age.  —  L.  umdeniia,  a  vintage.  —  L.  uht-iwi, 
wine,  grapes  ;  -dajiia,  a  taking  2LV72iy,  from 
demere,  to  take  away.  De77iere  =  de- 
i77iere  *,  from  e7nere,  to  take. 

vintner.  (F.  -  L.)  M.  E.  vhitener, 
altered  form  of  earlier  vineter,  vhiiter.'— 
F.  vhtetier,  ‘a  vintner;’  Cot. —  Low  L. 
umetarius,  a  wine-seller. —L.  uinetuTii,  a 
vineyard.  —  L.  uinuTn,  grapes,  wine. 

wimberry,  winberry.  (L.  and  E.) 
A.  S.  wmberie,  winberige,  a  grape,  lit.  a 
wine-berry.  —  A.  S.  wi7i,  from  L.  uinu77i, 
wine  ;  berige,  a  berry ;  see  Berry. 

Wing.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  winge,  wenge.  — 
Icel.  vcsngr,  a  wing ;  Dan.  Swed.  vifige. 
Lit.  ‘  wagger  ’  or  flapper  ;  nasalised  form 
from  the  base  WIG,  as  in  Goth,  gawigan, 
to  shake  (pt.  t.  gawag).  Allied  to  Wag. 

Wink,  to  move  the  eyelids  quickly.  (E.) 
1.  M.  E.  wmken,  pt.  t.  whikede.^ 
wincian,  to  wink.  2.  But  we  also  find 
winke7z,  strong  verb,  pt.  t.  wazik,  zvo7ik, 
shewing  that  there  was  also  a  strong  A.  S. 
verb  wmca7i^  (pt.  t.  wa7tc^,  pp.  gewnzi- 
cen  *),  whence  A.  S.  zvanc-ol,  wavering,  and 
other  forms. -f-  O.  Du.  wincke7t,  we7tcken,  to 
wink ;  wanck,  sb;,  a  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  an  instant ;  Icel.  vanka,  to  wink ; 
Dan.  vmke,  Swed.  vinka,  to  beckon ;  G. 
whiken,  to  nod.  p.  All  from  Teut.  base 
WANK,  nasalised  from  WAK,  as  in 

L.  nacillare,  to  totter,  Skt.  vanch,  to  go, 
pass  over,  of  which  the  causal  form  means 
to  avoid.  Orig.  sense  Ho  move  aside.’ 

wince.  (F.  -  M.  H.  G.)  M.  E.  wmcezt. 
—  O.  F.  wincir  *,  necessarily  the  old  form 
of  guincliir,  to  wriggle,  writhe  aside 
(Cot.)  ;  also  spelt  guenchir,  ga7tchir.  — 

M.  H.  G.  wenkezt,  to  wince,  start  aside.  — 
M.  H.  G.  wank,  pt.  t.  of  winkezi,  to  move 
aside,  nod,  beckon  (above). 

winch,  the  crank  of  an  axle.  (E.) 
M.  E.  whtche ;  prov.  E.  zvhtk ;  A.  S. 
whtce,  a  winch,  orig.  a  bent  handle.  Cf,  A.  S. 
wizicel,  a  corner,  lit.  bend  ;  from  the  strong 
verb  zvincan^  (above).  So  also  Lithuan. 
wmge,  a  bend  or  turn  of  a  river  or  road. 

winkle,  a  kind  of  shell-fish.  (E.) 
A.S.  whtcle,  a  winkle.  Named  from  the 
convoluted  shell ;  allied  to  wince,  a  winch, 
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orig.  a  bend,  turn  (above).  See  also 
Wench. 

Winnow;  see  Wind  (i). 

Winsome,  pleasant ;  see  Win. 

Winter.  (E.)  A.  S.  wmter,  a  winter, 
also  a  year.  +  Du.  'whiter^  Icel.  vetr^  Dan. 
Swed.  vinter,  G.  winter,  Goth,  whitrus. 
Prob.  ‘wet  season,'  and  allied  to  Wet; 
cf.  Lith.  wandu,  water,  Skt.  und,  to  wet. 

Wipe.  (E.)  A.  S.  wipian,  to  wipe;  orig. 
to  rub  with  a  wisp  of  straw.  From  a  sb. 
wip  *,  only  preserved  in  the  Low  G.  wiep,  a 
wisp  of  straw.  Allied  to  Wisp. 

Wire.  (E.)  A.  S.  wir,  a  wire.  +  Icel. 
virr,  wire ;  cf.  Swed.  vire,  to  twist ;  O.  H.  G. 
wiara,  an  ornament  of  (twisted)  gold ;  L. 
tiirice,  armlets  of  metal ;  Lithuan.  wela, 
iron-wire.  Lit.  ‘  a  twist ;  ’  from  a/  WI, 
to  wind,  twist ;  see  Withy.  And  see 
Ferrule. 

Wis  ;  see  Wit  (i). 

Wise  (i),  knowing ;  see  Wit  (i). 

Wise  (2),  manner,  way  ;  see  Wit  (i). 

Wiseacre  ;  see  Wit  (i). 

Wish,  verb.  (E.)  M.  E.  wiscJien.  A.  S. 
wyscan,  to  wish ;  formed  (by  the  usual 
change  from  u  to  y)  from  A.  S.  wtisc,  sb.,  a 
wish  (obsolete).  (3.  This  A.  S.  wtisc  stands 
for  wunsc  *,  cognate  with  O.  Du.  wu7isch, 
Icel.  osk,  G.  wunsch,  O.  H.  G.  wmtsc,  a 
wish  ;  whence  are  derived  Icel.  ceskja,  G. 
wiinschen,  to  wish.  Allied  to  Skt.  vdhksh, 
vdnch,  to  wish,  a  desiderative  form  from 
va7i,  to  ask.  Similarly  the  E.  word  is  a 
desiderative  form  from  V  WAN,  to  desire, 
whence  E.  win\  see  Win.  Der.  wish-ful\ 
and  see  wistful. 

Wisp,  a  small  bundle  of  straw  or  hay. 
(E.)  M.  E.  wisp,  also  wips,  which  is  the 
older  form  ;  connected  with  the  verb  to 
wipe.  Allied  to  Low  G.  wiep,  Norweg. 
vippa,  a  wisp,  Swed.  dial,  vipp,  a  little 
sheaf  or  bundle,  Goth,  waips,  a  crown 
(orig.  a  twisted  wreath).  Lit.  ‘  a  rubber  ;  ’ 
cf.  Dan.  vippe,  to  see-saw,  go  to  and  fro, 
Swed.  vippa,  G.  wippen,  to  go  up  and 
do\vn,  see-saw.  Named  from  the  vibratory 
motion  in  rubbing  ;  see  Vibrate. 

Wist,  knew  ;  see  Wit  (i). 

Wistful,  eager.  (E.)  The  history  of 
the  word  shews  it  to  be  a  substitution  for 
wishful,  3  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  i.  14;  which  is 
from  wish,  sb.,  with  suffix  ful.  p.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  confused  with  wistly,  a 
word  used  by  Shakespeare  in  place  of 
M.  E.  wisly,  certainly,  verily,  exactly, 
formerly  a  common  word ;  see  Chaucer, 


WIT. 

C.  T.  1865,  3992,  &c.  This  M.  E.  word 
is  from  Icel.  viss,  certain  (distinct  from, 
yet  allied  to,  viss,  wise) ;  allied  to  Icel. 
vita,  to  know  ;  see  Wit  (i). 

Wit  (i),  to  know.  (E.)  The  parts  of 
this  verb  are  often  ill  understood  and 
wrongly  given.  M.  E.  infin.  witen ;  pres, 
t.  I  wot,  with  3  p.  he  wot  (later  wotteth), 
and  2  p.  thou  wost  (later  wottesi),  pi.  witen ; 
pt.  t.  wiste,  pp.  wist.  A.  S.  wita7t ;  pres, 
t.  ic  wdt,  \u  wdst,  he  wdt,  pi.  witon  ;  pt.  t. 
wiste,  also  wisse,  pi.  wiston ;  pp.  wist. 
Gerund  to  wita7ine  (mod.  E.  to  wii).  +  Du. 
weten,  Icel.  vita,  Da.n.  vide,  Swed.  veta,  G. 
wisse7t,  Goth,  witan,  to  know.  Further 
allied  to  L.  uidere,  to  see,  Gk.  Xb^lv,  to  see 
(pt.  t.  dtha  =  I  wot,  I  know),  Skt.  vid,  to 
see.  (y'WID.) 

bewitch.  (E.)  M.  E.  bewicchen.  — 
A.  S.  be-,  prefix  (E.  by') ;  wiccian,  to  use 
witchcraft,  from  wicce,  a  witch  ;  see  witch 
(below). 

disguise,  vb.  (F.-L.  and  O.  H.G.) 
O.  F.  desguiser,  to  disguise.  —  O.  F.  des-  = 
L.  dis-,  apart ;  and  guise,  guise  (below). 
Lit.  ‘  to  change  the  guise  of.  ’ 

guise,  way,  wise.  (F.  — O.  H.  G.)  M.E. 
gise,  gtiise.  —  O.  F.  guise,  way,  wise,  manner. 

—  O.  H.  G.  wisa  (G.  weise),  a  wise;  cog¬ 
nate  with  wise  (2)  below. 

twit,  to  remind  of  a  fault.  (E.) 
Shortened  from  M.  E.  atwite7i,  to  reproach. 

—  A.  S.  cBtwita7i,  to  twit,  reproach. —  A.  S. 
cet,  at,  upon ;  wita7i,  to  blame,  orig.  to 
observe,  hence  to  observe  what  is  amiss, 
p.  This  A.  S.  wita7t  answers  to  Goth. 
weitja7i,  to  observe,  allied  to  Goth,  witan, 
to  Imow  ;  see  Wit  (i)  above. 

weet,  to  know.  (E.)  Another  spelling 
of  Wit  (i)  above ;  used  by  Spenser,  F.  Q., 
i.  3.  6 ;  &c. 

wicked.  (E.)  Orig.  a  pp.,  with  the 
sense  ‘  rendered  evil,’  from  the  obsolete 
adj.  wikke,  evil.  This  adj.  answers  to 
A.  S.  wicca,  a  wizard  ;  see  witch  (below). 
Thus  wicked  =  rendered  witch-like. 

wise  (i),  discreet,  learned.  (E.)  A.  S. 
wis,  wise.  +Du  wijs,  Icel.  viss,  Dan.  viis, 
Swed.  vis,  G.  weise,  wise.  Clearly  allied 
to  A.  S.  and  Goth.  wita7i,  to  know ;  prob. 
the  orig.  form  was  witsa  *,  whence  wisa  * 
by  loss  of  t  and  consequent  lengthening  of 
i ;  where  wisa  *  is  the  standard  Teutonic 
form.  Der.  wis-do77i,  A.  S.  wis-dd7n. 

wise  (2),  manner,  way.  (E.)  M.  E. 
wise  ;  A.  S.  wise,  way.  Orig.  sense  ‘  wise¬ 
ness  ’  or  skill ;  from  wise,  adj.,  wise 
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(above).  +  Du.  wijs^  Dan.  viis,  Swed.  vis, 
G.  weise,  sb.  Der.  like-wise  (i.  e.  in  like 
wise)  ;  other -wise.  Doublet,  guise. 

wiseacre.  (Du.  —  G.)  Borrowed  from 
O.  Du.  wijs-segger,  supposed  to  mean  a 
wise  sayer,  sooth-sayer.  —  G.  weissager, 
supposed  to  mean  wise  sayer.  p.  But  the 
G.  word  is  really  a  corruption  of  O.  H.  G. 
whago,  a  prophet,  seer;  from  O.  H.  G. 
^m'zan,  to  see.  The  cognate  A.  S.  word  is 
^vitega,  a  prophet,  seer  ;  from  A.  S.  witan, 
to  see.  p.  The  verbs  wizan,  witan,  are 
cognate  with  L.  uidere,  to  see ;  and 
closely  allied  to  A.  S.  witan,  to  know ;  see 
Wit  (i)  above. 

wis ;  see  ywis  (below), 
wit  (2),  sb.,  knowledge,  &c.  (E.) 

M.  E.  wit ;  A.  S.  wit,  knowledge.  —  A.  S. 
witan,  to  know;  see  Wit  (i).  -f  Icel.  vit, 
Dan.  vid,  Swed.  vett,  G.  witz,  wit. 

witch.  (E.)  M.  E.  wicche,  both  masc. 
and  fern.,  a  wizard,  a  witch;  A.S.  wicca, 
masc.,  wicce,  fern.  Here  wicce  is  the  fern, 
of  wicca ;  and  wicca  is  a  corruption  of 
witga,  commonly  used  as  a  short  form 
of  witega,  a  prophet,  seer,  also  a  magician, 
sorcerer. —  A.  S.  witan, ^  to  see,  allied  to 
witan,  to  know.  Similarly  Icel.  vitki,  a 
wizard,  is  from  vita,  to  know.  Der.  be¬ 
witch,  verb  (above). 

witness,  testimony.  (E.)  Properly  an 
abstract  sb.  A.  S.  witnes,  testimony.  — 
A.  S.  wit-an,  to  know,  with  suffix  -nes ; 
thus  the  orig.  sense  was  ‘  knowledge  ’  or 
‘  consciousness.’  Cf.  Icel.  vitna,  Dan. 
vidne,  to  testify.  Der.  witness,  vb. 

wizard,  wisard.  (F.-Teut.)  M.  E. 
wisard.^O.  F.  wischard*,  necessarily  the 
orig.  form  of  O.  E.  guischard,  guiscart, 
sagacious.  —  Icel.  vizk-r,  clever,  sagacious, 
knowing  (where  -r  is  merely  the  suffix  of 
the  nom.  case) ;  with  F.  suffix  -ard  =  G. 
hart,  hard,  strong,  confirmed  in  (as  in 
numerous  other  words).  p.  The  Icel. 
vizkr  is  a  contracted  form  of  vitskr ;  from 
vit-a,  to  know,  with  suffix  -sk-  (  =  E.  -isJi). 
Hence  wiz-ard  =  witt-ish-ard. 

ywis,  certainly.  (E.)  M.  E.  ywis, 
iwis,  adv.,  certainly.  A.  S.  gewis,  adj., 
certain  ;  which  came  to  be  used  adverbially. 
Allied  to  Wit  (i)  above.  +  Du.  gewis, 
adj.  and  adv.,  certain,  certainly;  Icel. 
Swed.  viss,  Dan.  vis,  certain  ;  Dan.  vist, 
Swed.  visst,  certainly  ;  G.  gewiss,  certainly. 

The  adv.  iwis  is  often  printed  Iwis  or 
/  wis  ;  whence  (by  confusion  of  ?  (  =  A.  S. 
ge-^  with  the  first  personal  pronoun),  the 
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supposed  verb  wis,  to  know,  has  been 
evolved  ;  but  it  is  a  fiction  of  editors.  Dis¬ 
tinct  from  M.  E.  wissen,  to  shew,  a  causal 
verb. 

Witch-elm,  Wych-elm ;  see  Wicker. 
With.  (E.)  A.  S.  wi^,  by,  near,  among ; 
it  also  means  ‘  against,’  as  in  mod.  E.  with¬ 
stand,  with-say.  -{-  Icel.  vi^,  against,  by, 
at ;  Dan.  ved,  Swed.  vid,  near,  by,  at. 
Der.  with-al,  from  M.  E.  with,  with,  alle, 
dat.  case  of  al,  all;  with-in,  A.S.  wi^in- 
nan',  with-out,  A.S.  wi^iitan.  Hence 
also  with-draw,  with-hold,  with-say,  with¬ 
stand  ;  and  see  below. 

withers,  the  ridge  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  of  a  horse.  (E.)  So  called  because 
it  is  the  part  which  a  horse  opposes  to  his 
load,  or  on  which  the  stress  of  the  collar 
comes  in  drawing.  —  A.  S.  wVSer,  against ; 
wISre,  resistance ;  extended  from  A.  S. 
wi^,  against  (above).  Cf.  G.  widerrist, 
withers  of  a  horse;  from  wider,  old  spel¬ 
ling  of  wieder,  against,  and  rist,  an  ele¬ 
vated  part. 

Withdraw.  (E.)  From  with,  i.  e. 
towards  oneself ;  and  di'aw.  Hence  with- 
draiv-ing-rooin,  a  retiring-room,  now 
oddly  contracted  to  drawing-room  1 
Withe  ;  see  Withy. 

Wither  ;  see  Weather. 

Withers ;  see  With. 

Withhold.  (E.)  From  with,  i.e.  back, 
towards  oneself ;  and  hold. 

Within,  Without ;  see  With. 
Withsay,  to  contract.  (E.)  From  7vith, 
in  the  sense  ^  against ;  ’  and  say, 

^  Withstand,  to  resist.  (E.)  From  with, 
in  the  sense  '  against ;  ’  and  stand. 

Withy,  Withe,  a  flexible  twig.  (E.) 
M.  E.  wi^i ;  A.  S.  wi^ig,  a  willow.  Named 
from  its  flexibility;  from  V  WI,  to  twine, 
plait,  as  in  L.  ui-ere,  Russ,  vite,  to  twine, 
-p  O.  Du.  weede,  hop-plant  (twiner)  ;  Icel. 
vi^ja,  a  withy,  vi^,  a  withe,  vi^ir,  a  wil¬ 
low  ;  Dan.  vidie,  Swed.  vide,  willow ;  G. 
weide,  willow.  Cf.  L.  ui-men,  a  twig,  ui- 
tis,  a  vine,  ui-num,  vine  (orig.  twin  in  o- 
plant). 

Witness  ;  see  Wit  (i). 

Wittol,  a  cuckold.  (E.)  Formerly  sup¬ 
posed  to  mean  '  wit-all ;  ’  also  thought  to 
represent  A.  S.  witol,  knowing,  wise,  from 
ivitan,  to  know.  There  is  no  foundation 
for  this,  as  the  word  is  not  used  in  the  M.E. 
period.  It  is  much  more  likely  X\i2X  wittol 
is  the  same  as  witwall,  or  woodwale,  the 
name  of  a  bird.  Florio  (ed.  1598)  explains 
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Ital.  godano  by  ‘  the  bird  called  a  wz/wal 
or  woodwall ;  ’  and  in  a  later  edition,  ‘  a 
wittal  or  woodwaled  If  this  be  so,  we  may 
be  sure  that  allusions  were  made  to  the 
woodivale  similar  to  those  endless  allusions 
to  the  cuckoo  which  produced  the  word 
cuckold.  See  Woodwale. 

Wivern ;  see  Victuals. 

Wizard,  Wisard;  see  Wit  (i). 

Wizen,  to  shrivel  or  dry  up.  (E.)  1^1.  E. 
'iviscneii,  to  become  shrivelled  ;  O.  Nor- 
thumb.  wis7iia7ij  to  become  dry,  John  xv. 
6  ;  we  find  also  A.  S.  for-wis7iia7i,  to  dry 
up.  •+■  Icel.  visiia,  to  wither,  formed  from 
the  old  pp.  visi7i7ij  ^^dzened,  occurring  also 
as  Dan.  and  Swed.  vissezi.  This  is  a  pp.  of 
a  lost  strong  verb,  from  a  base  WIS,  to  dry 
up. 

Wo,  Woe.  (E.)  M.E.  wo\  A.  S.  wd, 
interj.  and  adv. ;  wed^  wo,  sb.  +  Du.  vee, 
interj.  and  sb. ;  Icel,  vei^  Dan.  vee,  Swed. 
ve^  G.  well,  Goth,  wai,  interj.  ;  also  Dan. 
veCy  G.  uueh,  sb.  Allied  to  L.  uce,  wo  ! 
Orig.  an  exclamation  ;  hence  a  cry  of 
pain,  &c.  Der.  wo-bego7ie^  i.e.  wo-sur- 
rounded,  from  M.  E.  bego7t,  pp.  of  beg07i  = 
A.  S.  bcgdzi,  to  surround,  lit.  to  go  round 
about ;  from  A.  S.  be-  (  =  E.  and  gdzi, 
to  go.  Also  ivo  wo7'th^  i.  e.  wo  be  to ;  see 
Worth. 

bewail.  (E.  a7td  Scand.)  ^I.  E. 
biwailczi^  be'iuaile7t.  From  the  prefix  be-, 
bi-  (A.  S,  bi-),  and  M.  E.  waile7t,  to  wail  ; 
see  wall  (below). 

wellaway,  an  exclamation  of  sorrow. 
(E.)  M.E.  weilawey  \  also  wa  la  wa. 
It  stands  for  wei  la  luei  or  wa  la  iva.  A.  S. 
7vd  Id  wd,  lit.  wo  !  lo  !  wo  !  —  A.  S.  wd,  wo  ; 
Id,  lo  ;  wd,  "WO.  ^  Early  misunderstood, 
and  turned  into  wellaway,  and  even  into 
welladay.  Merry  Wives,  iii.  3.  106. 

wail,  to  lament.  (Scand.)  M.  E.  weile7i. 
—  Icel,  vcela  (formerly  wcela),  to  wail ;  also 
spelt  vdla,  vola.  Lit.  ‘  to  cry  wo  ;  ’  from 
vce.  vei,  interj.,  wo  !  See  Wo  (above). 

Woad,  a  plant,  used  for  dyeing.  (E.) 
Tvl.  E.  wod,  wood.  A.  S.  wdd,  waad,  woad. 
-4-  Du.  weede,  Dan.  vaid,  veid,  Swed.  veide, 
G.  waid,  M.  H.  G.  weit  (whence  O.  F. 
7vaide,  mod.  F.  guide').  Allied  to  L. 
uitrum,  woad.  ^  Distinct  from  weld  (2). 

Wold,  a  down,  plain  open  country.  (E.) 
M.E.  wold,  wald.  A.  S.  weald,  wald,  a 
wood,  forest  (hence  waste  ground,  and 
finally  open  country,  as  in  Icelandic).  + 
O.  Sax.  and  O.  Fries,  wald,  a  wood ;  G. 
wald \  O.  H.  G.  walt^  a  wood  ;  Icel.  vdllr^ 


gen.  vallar  (=  valdar^),  a  field,  plain. 
The  same  as  Weald. 

Wolf.  (E.)  M.E.  wolf,  pi.  wolizes-(  = 
wolves).  A.  S.  wulf,  pi.  zuulfas.  -j-  Du.  G. 
wolf,  Icel.  tilfr,  Dan.  ulv,  Swed.  tilf,  Goth. 
wulfs.  Futher  allied  to  Lith.  wilkas,  Russ. 
vollz ,  Gk.  \vKos,  L.  hipus,  Skt.  viika,  a 
wolf.  Orig.  form  WALKA,  i.  e.  ‘  tearer  ;  * 
from  V  WARK,  to  tear ;  cf.  Skt.  vz'agch, 
to  tear,  Lith.  wilkti,  to  pull.  Der.  wolv-e7'- 
e7te,  a  coined  word. 

Woman.  (E.)  See  Wife. 

Womb.  (E.)  Lowl.  Sc.  waTjie,  the 
belly.  M.  E.  wo77ibe,  waznbe.  A.  S.  wazzib, 
wo77ib,  the  belly. -FDu.  wazzi,  belly  of  a  fish ; 
Icel.  vb77ib,  Dan.  vo77i,  Swed.  vdzjib,  vd77i??i, 
G.  wa77ipe,  wa7Ji77ie,  Goth,  waiziba,  the 
belly. 

Wombat,  a  marsupial  mammal.  (Aus¬ 
tralian.)  A  corruption  of  woiziback  or 
wo77ibach,  the  native  Australian  name. 
(Collins,  New  South  Wales,  1802  ;  Bewick, 
Quadrupeds.) 

Won,  to  dwell,  remain.  (E.)  M.  E. 
W07ie7i,  A.  S.  wu7iia7t,  to  dwell ;  see  wont, 
under  Win. 

Wonder,  Wondrous;  see  Wind  (2). 

Wont  ;  see  "Win. 

Woo,  to  court.  (E.)  M.  E.  wo':,e7i, 
wowe7i.  A.  S.  w6gia7i,  to  woo  ;  lit.  to  in¬ 
cline,  bend  towards  oneself.  —  A.  S.  wig-, 
stem  of  w6h,  bent,  crooked.  Allied  to 
Goth,  wahs,  bent  (in  U7t-wahs,  unbent)  ; 
Skt.  vakz'a,  crooked.  (^  WAK.) 

Wood  (i),  timber,  forest.  (E.)  M.  E. 
7uode.  A.  S.  wtidu,  of  which  the  orig.  form 
was  widu,  wood. -f- Icel.  vi'^r,  a  tree,  wood  ; 
Dan.  Swed.  0.Y\..0.  witu.  Cf.  Irish 
fiodh,  a  wood,  tree  ;  W.  gwydd,  trees. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Withy.  Der.  wood-e7i, 
-y,  -ed. 

woodruff,  a  plant.  (E.)  M.  E.  wod- 
ruffe.  A.  S.  wuderofe,  wudurofe,  wood¬ 
ruff.  Perhaps  named  from  the  ruff  or 
whorl  of  leaves  round  the  stem. 

woodwale,  a  bird.  (E.)  Also  called 
witwall,  wittal.  hi.  E.  wodewale,  perhaps 
a  woodpecker.  From  A.  S.  wudu,  a  wood ; 
the  form  wittwall  being  due  to  A.  S.  widu, 
older  form  of  wudu.  The  sense  of  -wale  is 
not  known,  -f*  O-  Du.  weduwacl,  a  kind  of 
yellow  bird ;  M.  H.  G.  witewal,  an  oriole. 
(Cf.  Wittol.) 

Wood  (2),  mad,  furious.  (E.)  In  Mids, 
Nt.  Dr.  ii.  i.  192.  M.E.  wod.  A.  S.  wod, 
mad,  raging,  -f*  Icel.  6^r,  Goth,  wods, 
frantic.  Cf.  G.  wuth,  madness.  Perhaps 
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allied  to  L.  uates^  a  prophet,  one  filled 
with  divine  frenzy.  Hence  the  name 
Woden;  see  Wednesday. 

Woodruff,  Woodwale ;  see  Wood (i). 
Woof  ;  see  Weave. 

Wool.  (E.)  M.  E.  wolle.  A.  S.  wull^ 
•wnl.  +Du.  wol,  Icel.  ull,  Dan.  uld^  Swed. 
tdU  G.  wolle,  Goth,  wulla,  wool.  Allied 
to  Lith.  wilna,  Russ,  volna,  Skt.  tU'nd, 
wool ;  L.  uellus,  fleece.  Lit.  ‘  covering,’ 
hence  a  fleece ;  the  Skt.  tiyud  being  de¬ 
rived  from  vxi,  to  cover.  (-y^WAR.) 

woolward,  clothed  in  wool  only,  for 
penance.  (E.)  See  L.  L.  L.  v.  2.  717. 
M.  E.  wolleward,  lit.  with  the  skin  to¬ 
wards  (against)  the  wool.  From  wool  and 
•ward,  suffix.  See  Toward. 

Word.  (E.)  A.  S.  z£/^7r^.4-Du.  woord, 
Icel.  or'^,  Dan.  Swed.  ord,  G.  wo}^,  Goth. 
waurd ;  Lith.  wardas,  a  name  ;  L.  uerbuni 
(base  uardli),  a  word.  Lit.  ‘a  thing 
spoken ;  ’  from  ^WAR,  to  speak ;  cf. 
Gk.  to  speak.  Doublet,  verb. 

Work,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  werk.  A.  S. 
weorc,  were.  +Du.  werk,  Icel.  verk^  Dan. 
vcErk,  Swed.  verk,  G.  werk.  Further  allied 
to  Gk.  epyov,  work,  eopya,  I  have  WTOUght, 
Zend,  vareza,  a  working,  Pers.  warz,  gain. 
(V^WARG.)  Der.  work,  verb,  A.  S. 
wyrean  (by  vowel-change  from  eo  tojj/). 

Wright,  a  workman.  (E.)  M.  E. 
wrighte.  A.  S.  wyrhta,  a  worker. —  A.  S. 
wyrht,  a  deed,  work;  formed  with  suffix 
~t  from  wyrean,  to  work.  -  S.  weo7x, 
work,  sb.  (as  above).  Der.  eai't-wi'ight, 
ship-wright,  wheel-wright. 

World.  (E.)  M.  E.  werld.  A.  S. 
weoruld,  weorold.  +Du.  wereld,  Icel.  ve7'dld, 
Dan.  verden  (where is  the  article),  Swed. 
verld,  G.  welt,  M.  PI.  G.  werlt,  O.  H.  G. 
weralt.  p.  The  lit.  sense  is  '  age  of  man  ’ 
or  '  course  of  man’s  life,’  hence  a  life-time, 
course  of  life,  experience  of  life,  &c.  The 
component  parts  are  A.  S.  wer  (Icel.  verr, 
O.  H.  G.  wer,  Goth,  wair),  a  man  ;  and 
A.  S.  yldo  (Icel.  bldy  an  age ;  see  Virile 
and  eld  (under  Old). 

AV orm.  (E. )  y[..Yj.wo7'7n.  A.S.wy7'77t, 
a  worm,  snake. -{-Du.  wonn,  Icel.  <?rwr, 
Dan.  Swed.  or7}i,  G.  wur7?i,  Goth.  waur77is  ; 
also  L.  tiermis,  a  worm.  Prob.  allied  also 
to  Skt.  kxinii,  Lith.  ki7'7nis,  a  worm,  Irish 
eruinihf  a  maggot ;  also  to  E.  ver7ni7i, 
ca7'77ii7ie  and  erimson.  See  Curtius,  ii.  173. 

Wormwood,  a  bitter  plant.  (E.)  A 
corrupted  form,  the  word  having  no  real 
reference  either  to  wor7n  or  to  wood. 
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M.  E.  wermode,  later  worr7twod.  A.  S. 
zvermod.  +Du.  wermoel,  G.  we7'77iuth.  p. 
The  lit.  sense  is  ware-7770od,  i.  e.  preserver 
of  the  mind,  from  a  supposed  belief  in 
its  virtues;  just  as  hellebore  was  called 
wideberge^  i.  e.  preservative  against  mad¬ 
ness.  From  A.  S.  wer-ian,  to  defend ; 
mod,  mood,  mind.  See  Wary  and  Mood 

(U. 

Worry,  to  harass.  (E.)  M.  E.  wi7'ie7t, 
worowen^  ong.  to  strangle,  and  used  of 
the  worrying  of  sheep  by  dogs  or  wolves. 
A.  S.  wyrgan,  only  in  comp.  dwyrga7i,  to 
harm.  Du.  worge7t,  O.  Fries,  wergia, 
wirgia,  G.  wiirge7t,  to  strangle,  suffocate. 
Allied  to  A.  S.  wyrigan,  to  curse,  M.  E. 
warien.  p.  Formed  (by  change  of  ea  toy) 
from  the  sb.  appearing  in  A.  S.  wea7g,  an 
outlaw,  a  wolf,  Icel.  vargr,  an  outlaw, 
a  wolf,  an  accursed  person.  Allied  to 
M.  H.  G.  wergen,  in  comp.  i7'we7ge7t  (  = 
erwerge7i),  a  strong  verb,  to  choke,  throttle, 
strangle.  (-/WARGH,  to  choke.) 

Worse,  comparative  adj.  and  adv.,  more 
bad.  (E.)  M.  E.  wu7'Sf  wers,  adv.,  wu7'se, 
werse,  adj.  ;  A.  S.  wyrs,  adv.,  wyrsa,  adj., 
worse,  -f-  O.  Sax.  wirs,  adv.,  wirsa,  adj. ; 
Icel.  verry  adv.,  verri,  adj.  ;  Dan.  vce7're, 
Swed.  vdrre,  adj.;  M.  H.  G.  wirs,  adv., 
wirser,  adj. ;  Goth,  wairs,  adv.,  wairsiza, 
adj.  p.  The  common  Teut.  type  is  WERS- 
ISA,  where  -ISA  is  the  comparative  suffixj 
and  the  base  is  WARS,  to  twist,  entangle, 
confuse ;  cf.  O.  H.  G.  wer7'a7i,  G.  wir7'e7t, 
to  twist,  entangle;  see  War.  Worse  does 
duty  for  wors-er,  and  wo7'st  for  wors-est. 
Der.  wo7'se,  sb.,  wors-eft,  vb. 

worst,  superlative.  (E.)  A.  S.  wyrst, 
adv.,  wyrsta,  contracted  form  of  wy7'sesta, 
adj.,  which  also  occurs  as  wy7'resta.  Matt, 
xii.  45.-|-0.‘Sax.  adj.;  Icel.  verst, 

adv.,  ve7'str,  adj. ;  Dan.  veerst,  Swed.  vdrst, 
O.  H.  G.  wirsist. 

Worship;  see  Worth  (i). 

Worst;  see  Worse. 

Worsted,  twisted  yam.  (E.)  M.  E. 
worsted,  Chaucer,  C.  T.  264.  Named  from 
the  town  of  Worsted,  in  Norfolk.  Worsted 
stands  for  Worth-stead ;  from  Worth,  an 
estate,  and  stead,  a  place. 

Wort  (i),  a  plant.  (E.)  M.  E.  wort. 
A.  S.  wyrt,  a  wort,  plant,  herb.  +  O.  Sax. 
wnrt,  Icel.  urt,jurt,  Dan.  urt,  Swed.  brt, 
G.  wurz,  Goth,  waiirts.  Allied  to  L. 
radix,  Gk.  pi^o.  —  fpf-^-yo.),  W . gwreiddyit, 
a  root. 

orchard.  (E).  U.E.  orehard.  A.  S. 
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orceard,  older  forms  ortgiard,  wyrtgeard, 
i.  e.  wort-yard ;  compounded  of  ujort  and 
yard,  i.  e.  a  herb-garden,  which  is  the  old 
sense.  +  Ran.  urtgaard,  Swed.  ortegdrd, 
Goth,  aurtigards,  a  garden,  similarly  com¬ 
pounded.  See  yard  (i). 

root  (i),  lowest  part  of  a  plant.  (Scand.) 
hi,  E.  rote.  —  Icel.  rot,  Swed.  rot,  Dan.  rod, 
a  root.  Put  for  vrdt^  =  vd?'t^,  and  allied 
to  Goth,  waurts,  a  root,  A.  S.  wyrt,  a  wort, 
a  root ;  the  initial  v  being  dropped,  as  is 
usual  in  Icelandic  in  the  combination  vr. 
See  below. 

root  (2),  rout,  vb.,  to  grub  up,  as  a 
hog.  (E.)  A.  S.  wrotaji,  to  grub  up  ; 
whence  prov.  E.  wrout,  the  same.  -|-  O.  Du. 
wroeten,  the  same ;  Icel.  rota,  to  grub  up, 
from  rot,  sb.,  a  root.  From  the  sb.  above. 
So  also  Dan.  rode,  to  root  up,  from  rod,  a 
root. 

wort  (2),  an  infusion  of  malt,  new  beer. 
(E.)  hi.  E.  wort  or  worte.  A.  S.  wyrte, 
in  the  compound  7?iax~wyrte,  lit.  mash- 
wort,  an  infusion  of  worts.  —  A.  S.  wyrt,  a 
wort;  see  Wort  (i).+Icel.  virtr,  Norweg. 
vyrt,  vort,  Swed.  vd7't,  G.  bier-wiirze,  beer- 
wort. 

Wort  (2)  ;  see  above. 

Worth  (i),  adj.,  deser\dng  of;  sb.,  desert, 
value.  (E.)  ^\..Y..wurth,  worth.  A.  S.  weor^, 
wtir'd),  adj.,  honourable ;  sb.,  value,  -f-  Eu. 
waard,  adj.,  waarde,  sb. ;  Icel.  ver'Sr,  adj., 
ver'S,  sb. ;  Dan.  vcerd,  adj.  and  sb. ;  Swed. 
vdrd,  adj.,  vdrde,  sb. ;  G.  werth,  adj.  and 
sb. ;  Goth,  wairths,  adj.  and  sb.  p.  Teut. 
tvpe  WERTHA,  adj.,  valuable  ;  from 
V  WAR,  to  guard,  keep.  Allied  to 
Ware  (i)  and  Wary.  Der.  worth-y,  adj., 
suggested  by  Icel.  vef^ugr,  worthy ;  worth¬ 
less. 

worship,  sb.  (E.)  Short  for  worthship. 
A.  S.  weor^scipe,  wyr'^scipe,  honour.  —  A.  S. 
weor'^,  wyr'S,  adj.,  honourable ;  with  suffix 
-scipe  (E.  -ship),  allied  to  E.  shape,  Der. 
worship,  verb. 

Worth  (2),  to  become,  to  be,  to  befall. 
(E.)  In  phr.  wo  worth  the  day  =  wo  be  to 
the  day.  hi.  E.  worthen,  to  become.  A.  S. 
7veor'6a7i,  to  become,  pt.  t.  wear^,  pi. 
wurdo7t.  +  Du.  worde7t,  pt.  t.  werd',  Icel. 
ver^a,  pt.  t.  varQ  ;  Dan.  vorde-',  Swed. 
varda ;  G.  werde7t ;  Goth.  wairtha7t,  to 
become,  pt.  t.  warth.  p.  All  from  Teut. 
base  WARTH,  to  become  =  WART, 
to  turn ;  cf.  L.  uertere,  to  turn,  uerti,  to 
turn  to,  become.  See  Verse. 

weird,  fate,  destiny.  (E.)  Properly  a 


sb. ;  also  used  as  adj.  hi.  E.  wirde,  wyrde. 
A.  S.  wyrd,  wird,  fate,  destiny,  one  of  the 
Fates;  lit.  ‘that  which  happens.’  —  A.S. 
wurd-oTi,  pt.  t.  pi.  of  weor%a7i,  to  become, 
take  place,  happen  (above).  +  Icel.  ur'Sr, 
fate  ;  from  urh-,  stem  of  pt.  t.  pi.  of  ver'^a. 

Wot,  I  know,  or  he  knows;  see  Wit  (i). 

Would;  see  Will  (i). 

Wound,  a  hurt.  (E.)  A.S.  wu7id.  +  Du. 
wo7td,  wonde,  Icel.  uTtd,  Dan.  vu7tde,  G. 
wu7ide,  sb.  We  also  find  G.  wimd,  Goth. 
wimds,  wounded,  harmed ;  from  the  pp.  of 
the  strong  verb  which  appears  as  A.  S. 
wi7i7ta7t  (pp.  zvunne7t),  to  fight,  struggle, 
win.  See  Win.  (-y^  WAN.)  Der.  woimd, 
verb,  A.  S.  wundiaTt. 

Wrack,  sea- weed,  ruin  ;  see  Wreak. 

Wraith,  an  apparition.  (Scand.)  Lowl. 
Sc.  wraith,  Ayrshire  warth,  the  supposed 
apparition  of  one’s  guardian  angel ;  see 
Jamieson.  —  Icel.  vdf^r  (gen.  var'Sar),  a 
guardian.  —  Icel.  var^a,  to  guard  ;  see 
Ward.  Cf.  Icel.  var^a,  var^i,  a  beacon, 
a  pile  of  stones  to  warn  a  way-farer, 
Norweg.  varde,  a  beacon,  vardyvle  (  =  ward- 
evil?),  a  guardian  or  attendant  spirit,  or 
wraith. 

Wrangle ;  see  Wring. 

Wrap,  to  enfold.  (E.)  M.  E.  wrappC7i', 
also  spelt  wlappeTi,  whence  Lap  (3).  Prov. 
E.  warp,  to  wrap  up,  also  to  weave ; 
clearly  a  derivative  of  Warp.  Perhaps 
due  to  the  folding  together  of  a  fishing- 
net  ;  cf.  Icel.  varp,  the  cast  of  a  net,  varpa, 
a  cast,  also  the  net  itself,  skovarp,  the 
binding  of  a  shoe,  lit.  ‘  shoe- warp.’  Doublet, 
lap  (3).  Cf.  e7^-velop,  de-velop. 

Wrath  ;  see  Writhe. 

Wreak,  to  revenge.  (E.)  M.  E.  wreke7t. 
A.S.  wreca7t,.  pt.  wrcec,  pp.  wrecen,  to 
wreak,  revenge,  punish,  orig.  to  drive,  urge, 
impel. -|-Du.  wreke7t ;  Icel.  reka,  pt.  t.  rak, 
to  drive,  thrust,  repel,  wreak ;  G.  rdche7t, 
to  avenge ;  Goth.  wrikaTi,  to  persecute, 
p.  Allied  to  Lith.  wargti,  to  suffer  affliction, 
Russ,  vrag^,  a  foe,  persecutor ;  and  to 
Urge  and  Verge  (2).  (y/  WARG.) 

rack  (2),  light  vapoury  clouds,  mist. 
(Scand.)  See  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  506;  Antony, 
iv.  14.  10.  M.  E.  rak.  —  Icel.  rek,  drift, 
motion,  a  thing  drifted  ;  cf.  skyrek,  the  rack 
or  drifting  clouds.  —  Icel.  reka,  to  drive, 
thrust,  toss  (above).  Cf.  Swed.  skippet 
vrdker  =  the  ship  drifts. 

rack  (4),  the  same  as  wrack ;  in  the 
phr.  ‘  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin ;  ’  see  wrack 
(below). 


WRING. 


WREATH. 

wrack,  a  kind  of  sea-weed ;  shipwreck, 
ruin.  (E.)  Lit.  ^  that  which  is  cast  ashore ;  ’ 
well  shewn  by  mod.  F.  varechy  (i)  sea¬ 
weed  cast  ashore,  (2)  pieces  of  a  wrecked 
ship  cast  ashore ;  this  F.  word  being  bor¬ 
rowed  from  English.  M.E.  wraky  a  wreck  ; 
a  peculiar  use  of  A.  S.  wrcecy  exile,  ex¬ 
pulsion.  —  A.  S.  wrceCy  pt.  t.  of  wreca7ty  to 
drive,  urge,  wreak ;  see  Wreak  (above).  + 
Du.  wrak,  sb.,  a  wreck,  adj.,  broken ;  Icel. 
rek,  anything  drifted  ashore;  Dan.  vrag, 
Swed.  vrak,  wreck,  trash.  Cf.  Du.  wraken, 
Dan.  vragCy  to  reject. 

wreck,  ruin,  remains  of  what  is  wrecked. 
(E-)  E ormerly  wrack  ’  the  same  as  wrack 
(above). 

wretch,  a  miserable  creature.  (E.) 
Lit.  ‘  outcast.’  M.E.  wrccckc.  A.S.wrecca, 
an  outcast,  an  exile. —  A.  S.  wrcecy  pt.  t.  of 
wrecan,  to  drive,  urge,  hence  to  exile ;  see 
*W^®^k:  (above).  Cf.  Lithuan.  wargas, 
misery.  Der.  wretch-edy  i.  e.  made  like  a 
wretch. 

Wreath;  see  Writhe. 

W^ren,  a  small  bird.  (E.)  M.  E.  wrenne. 
A.  S.  wrenna,  wrcennay  a  wren ;  lit.  ‘  las¬ 
civious  bird.*  —  A.  S.  wr(kney  lascivious. 
Allied  to  Dan.  vrinsky  proud,  Swed.  vrensk, 
not  castrated  (said  of  horses),  M.  H.  G. 
rein7i0y  wrennoy  a  stallion.  (3.  All  from  a 
base  WRIN,  to  neigh  (as  a  horse),  squeal 
(as  a  pig) ;  hence,  to  chirp  (as  a  sparrow)  ; 
cf.  Norweg.  rinay  to  whine,  squeal,  Icel. 
Ju'ina  (pt.  t.  hrei'n)y  to  whine,  squeal,  &c., 
applied  to  cocks,  dogs,  swine,  horses,  &c. 
Hence  Icel.  rindilly  a  wren. 

W^rench;  see  Wring. 

Wrest,  Wrestle  ;  see  Writhe. 
Wretch;  see  Wreak. 
Wretchlessness,  the  same  as  reckless¬ 
ness  ;  see  Reck. 

Wriggle;  see  Wring, 

W  right  ;  see  Work. 

Wring,  to  twist.  (E.)  M.  E.  wrmgen. 
A.  S.  wrifigafiy  pt.  t.  wrangy  pp.  wrtmgeHy 
to  press,  compress,  strain,  wring,  -f-  Du. 
wringen'y  G.  rmgen  (pt.  t.  7'ang)y  to 
wrestle,  to  wring,  turn.  Allied  to  Wry 
and  Wreak;  cf.  L.  uergere,  to  bend,  Skt. 

viijy  to  bend. 

rickets,  a  disease  of  children,  ac¬ 
companied  by  softness  of  the  bones  and 
great  weakness.  (E.)  A  prov.  E.  word 
first  noticed  about  a.d.  1620;  whence  the 
medical  term  rachitis  was  coined  about 
1650,  with  a  punning  allusion  to  Gk.  ph^iSy 
the  spine.  Cf.  prov.  E.  rickety y  i.e.  tottery. 


S7r 

weak,  unstable.  Formed  from  M.E.  wrik- 
keuy  to  twist,  wrest,  still  in  use  in  the 
phrase  *  to  wrick  one’s  ancle.’  Allied  to 
A.  S.  wringauy  to  twist  (above)  ;  and  see 
Wry  (below).  Cf.  Du.  wrikkeUy  to  be 
rickety. 

rig  (2),  a  frolic,  prank.  (E.  ?)  We  also 
find  rigy  to  be  wanton ;  riggishy  wanton. 
Put  for  wrigy  and  allied  to  wriggle ;  see 
Wriggle  (&low).  Cf.  Du.  wrikkeUy  to 
stir  to  and  fro,  wriggelen,  to  wriggle ;  and 
see  rickets  (above). 

wrangle,  verb.  (E.)  M.  E.  wra^tgleity 
to  wrestle,  also  to  dispute.  Frequentative 
of  wringy  formed  from  the  A.  S.  pt.  t. 
wrang'y  see  Wring  (above).  Thus  the 
sense  was  to  keep  on  twisting  or  urging; 
hence  to  wrestle  or  argue  vehemently.  Cf. 
Dan.  vringky  to  twist,  entangle.  Der. 
W7'angley  sb. ;  wrangl-ery  a  disputant  in  the 
schools  (at  Cambridge),  now  applied  to  a 
first-class-man  in  the  mathematical  tripos. 

wrench,  a  twist,  sprain.  (E.)  M.  E. 
wrenche,  only  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of 
perversion,  deceit.  A.  S.  wrettce,  wrency 
guile,  fraud,  orig.  crookedness  or  per¬ 
version,  lit.  ‘a  twist.’  Allied  to  A.  S. 
wringaity  to  wring,  twist ;  see  wrinkle 
(below).  Der.  wrench y  verb. 

wriggle,  vb.  (E.)  Frequentative  of 
wrigy  to  move  about,  Skelton,  Elinour 
Rumming,  1 76  ;  which  is  a  weakened  form 
of  M.E.  wrikketiy  to  twist;  we  actually 
find  A.  S.  wrigia7iy  but  this  passed  into  the 
form  wry.  Du.  wriggeleiiy  to  wriggle, 
frequent,  of  wrikkeUy  to  move  or  stir  to 
and  fro ;  Dan.  vrikkCy  to  wriggle,  Swed. 
vrickay  to  turn  to  and  fro.  See  rickets 
(above),  and  wry  (below). 

wrinkle  (i),  a  small  ridge  or  uneven¬ 
ness  on  a  surface.  (E.)  M.  E.  wrinkeL 
Evidently  allied  to  A.  S.  wringaity  to 
twist.  The  lit.  sense  is  ^a  little  twist,’ 
causing  unevenness.-f O.  Du.  wrinckely  a 
wrinkle,  allied  to  wringeft,  to  twist ;  Dan. 
^ynkCy  Swed.  rynkay  a  wrinkle,  forms  due 
to  the  pp.  of  an  old  strong  verb  ;  G.  ru7izely 
a  wrinkle.  Der.  wrinkle,  vb. 

wrinkle  (2),  a  hint.  (E.)  Lit.  'a 
small  trick;’  dimin.  of  A.  S.  wrettc,  a 
trick ;  see  wrench  (above). 

wrong,  perverted,  bad.  (E.)  M.  E. 
wrong.  A.  S.  W7'angy  a  wrong,  sb. ;  orinr. 
an  adj.  — A.  S.  W7'a7ig,  pt.  t.  of  wringany  to 
wring,  wrest,  pervert.-#- Du.  wrafig,  acid, 
sour  (because  acids  W7'ing  the  mouth); 
Icel.  rangr,  awry,  wrong;  Dan.  vrang, 
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Swed.  vrangy  perverse.  Der.  wrong, 
verb. 

wry,  twisted,  turned  aside.  (E.)  From 
the  M.  E.  wrien,  verb,  to  twist,  bend  aside ; 
A.  S.  W7'igian,  to  drive,  impel,  incline  to¬ 
wards.  Cf.  Goth,  wraikws,  crooked,  Skt. 
vrij,  to  bend.  See  wriggle  (above).  Der. 
a-wiy,  put  for  on  wiy,  Barbour,  Bruce, 
4.  705. 

Wrinkle,  (i)  and  (2)  ;  see  Wring. 

Wrist;  see  Writhe. 

Write.  (E.)  The  orig.  sense  was  ^to 
score,’  i.  e.  to  scratch  the  surface  of  wood 
with  a  knife.  M.  E.  writen,  pt.  t.  wroot, 
pp.  writen  (with  short  i).  A.  S.  writan, 
pt.  t.  wrdt,  pp.  writen.J^O.  Sax.  writan, 
to  cut,  write ;  Du.  rijten,  to  tear ;  Icel. 
rita,  to  scratch,  write ;  Swed.  rita,  to 
draw ;  G.  reissen,  to  cut,  tear.  Allied  to 
Skt.  vardh,  to  cut,  vrana,  a  wound,  vi'a^ch, 
to  tear.  (^WAR,  to  tear.)  Der.  writ, 
sb.,  A.  S.  gewrit,  from  the  pp.  writen. 

"Writhe.  (E.)  M.  E.  writhen,  pt.  t. 
W7'oth,  pp.  W7'ithen  (with  short  i).  A.  S. 
7uri'Sa7i,  pt.  t.  wrd^,  pp.  wri'Sen,  to  twist 
about.  -j-Icel.  ri^a,  Dan.  vride,  Swed.  vrida, 
to  wring,  twist,  turn.  Cf.  Lat.  uertere,  to 
turn.  (y'WART,  to  turn.) 

wrath,  anger.  (E.)  M.  E.  wraththe. 
O.  Northumb.  —  A.  S.  wrd'S,  adj., 

wroth ;  see  wrath  (below).-}- Icel.  rei^i, 
Dan.  Swed.  vrede,  sb.,  wrath ;  from  Icel. 
rei^r,  Dan.  Swed.  V7'ed,  adj.,  wroth. 


Xebec,  a  small  three-masted  vessel.  (Span. 
^  Turk.)  Span,  xabeque.  —  Turk,  swjibaki. 


"^-prefix.  (E.)  In y-clept,  y-wis.  M.  E. 
y-,  i- ;  A.  S.  ge-,  a  common  prefix.  This 
prefix  appears  as  e-  in  e-7iough,  and  as  a-  in 
a-wa7'e.  +  Du.  G.  ge~,  prefix ;  Goth,  ga-, 
prefix.  Cf.  Gk.  -76,  enclitic,  Skt.  ha,  an 
emphatic  particle. 

Yacht.  (Du.)  Du.  jagt,  O.  Du.  jacht, 
a  swift  boat.  Cf.  T)w..jagte7i,  O.  V>\x.jachten, 
to  speed,  hunt ;  jacht,  a  hunting.  —  Du. 
jage7i,  to  hunt,  chase. G.  to  hunt. 

Perhaps  allied  to  G.  jdhe,  quick,  and  to 
Gay  and  Go. 

Yam,  a  large  esculent  tuber.  (Port.) 
Port,  hihaijie,  a  yam  (Littre).  Remoter 
origin  unknown ;  but  not  European. 


wreath,  a  garland.  (E.)  M.  E.  wrethe. 
A.  S.  wrcBfS,  a  twisted  band,  bandage, 
fillet.  Formed  (with  vowel-change  of  d 
to  (e)  from  wrd^,  pt.  t.  of  wri^an,  to 
writhe,  twist.  Der.  wreathe,  verb. 

wrest,  to  distort. .  (E.)  M.  E.  wresten. 
A.  S.  W7'cestan,  to  twist  forcibly.  From 
wrdest,  adj.,  firm,  strong  (orig.  tightly 
strung  or  twisted)  ;  which  stands  for 
wr<£^st*,  formed  with  the  suffix  -st  (as 
in  blast)  and  vowel-change  of  d  to 
from  W7'd^,  pt.  t.  of  wri^an,  to  twist. 
Cf.  Icel.  reista,  to  wrest,  Dan.  vriste,  to 
wrest. 

wrestle.  (E.)  M.  E.  wrestlen.  A.  S. 
wrcestlian,  to  wrestle ;  frequentative  of 
wrcesta7t,  to  wrest,  twist  about ;  see  above. 
-|-0.  Du.  wrastele7i,  worstelen,  to  struggle, 
wrestle. 

wrist.  (E.)  M.  E.  wrist,  wirst.  A.  S. 
wrist,  also  called  handwrist,  i.  e.  that 
which  turns  the  hand  about.  Put  for 
wriest  *,  and  formed  (like  ivrest)  wdth 
suffix  -st  from  wri^-en,  pp.  of  wri^an,  to 
writhe,  twist  about.-f-Low  G.  wrist;  Icel. 
rist,  instep,  from  ri^-m7t,  pp.  of  ri^a,  to 
twist ;  Dan.  Swed.  wdst,  instep,  from  Tjride 
or  vrida,  to  twist ;  G.  rist,  instep,  wrist. 

Wrong;  see  Wring. 

Wroth  ;  see  Writhe. 

Wry  ;  see  Wring. 

Wych-elm ;  see  Wicker. 

Wyvern,  "Wivern;  see  "Victuals. 


a  kind  of  ship.  Cf.  Pers.  sumhnk,  Arab,  snm^ 
buk,  a  small  boat,  a  pinnace.  (Devic.) 


• 

Yankee,  a  citizen  of  New  England,  or 
of  the  United  States.  (Scand.  ?)  In  use  in 
Boston,  1765.  Dr.  Wm.  Gordon,  in  his 
Hist,  of  the  American  War,  ed.  1789,  vol. 
i.  pp.  324,  325,  says  it  was  a  favourite  cant 
word  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1 7i.S> 
and  that  it  meant  ‘excellent,’  as  ’‘E^yankee 
good  horse.’  The  word  may  have  spread 
horn  the  students  through  New  England, 
and  have  thence  obtained  a  wider  currency. 
It  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Lowl.  Sc. 
ya7ikie,  a  sharp,  clever,  forward  woman ; 
cf.  Lowl.  Sc.  ya7iker,  an  agile  girl,  an 
incessant  talker,  a  smart  stroke,  yank,  a 
jerk,  smart  blow,  ya/ikmg,  active  (Jamie- 


YAP. 
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son).  We  also  find  yanh^  to  jerk,  noted 
by  Buckland  (Log  of  a  Naturalist,  1S76, 
p.  130)  as  an  American  word.  p.  Thus 
yank-y  is  quick,  spry,  from  yank^  to  jerk ; 
and  ya7ik  is  a  nasalised  form  of  Lowl.  Sc. 
yack^  to  talk  fast,  yaike,  a  blow.  Of  Scand. 
origin  ;  cf.  Swed.  didX.  jakka^  to  rove  about, 
Swed.y^^^z,  to  hunt,  IctX.jaga,  to  move  about. 
So  also  Du.  G.jagen,  to  hunt.  See  Yacht. 

'  Yap  ;  see  Yelp. 

Yard  (i ),  an  enclosed  space.  (E.)  M.  E. 
yerd,  A.  S.  geard^  an  enclosure,  court. -j- 
Icel.  gaf^r  (whence  E.  garth)^  Dan.  Du. 
gaard^  Swed.  gdrd,  G.  garten,  a  garden  ; 
Russ.  gorod\  a  town ;  L.  hortus^  a  garden  ; 
Gk.  \opTos,  a  court-yard.  p.  The  Aryan 
form  is  GHARTA,  lit.  ‘a  place  sur¬ 
rounded  or  enclosed.’  (y'GHAR,  to 
seize,  enclose.)  Allied  to  Gird  (i). 
Doublets,  garden,  garth,  Der.  court¬ 
yard^  07'chard  (  =  wort-yard). 

Yard  (2),  a  rod,  36  inches,  cross-bar  on 
a  mast.  (E.)  M.  E.  '^erde,  yerde,  a  stick, 
rod.  A.  S.  gyrd,  gierd,  a  rod. + Du.  garde, 
a  twig,  rod,  G.  gerte,  a  switch.  Allied  to 
O.  H.  G.  gart,  Icel.  gaddr,  A.  S.  gdd^  Goth. 
gazds,  a  goad  ;  see  Goad. 

gird  (2),  to  jest  at,  jibe.  (E.)  A  pe¬ 
culiar  use  of  M.  E.  girden,  to  strike  with  a 
rod,  to  pierce.  From  M.  E.  gerde^  yerde, 
a  rod  ;  see  yard  (above).  To  gird  at  =  to 
strike  at,  jest  at ;  a  gird  is  a  cut,  sarcasm ; 
Tam.  Shrew,  v.  2.  48. 

gride,  to  pierce,  cut  through.  (E.) 
See  Spenser,  F.  Q.  ii.  8.  36.  A  meta¬ 
thesis  of  gird,  M.  E.  girden,  to  strike, 
pierce  ;  see  gird  (2)  above. 

jerk.  (E.)  Formerly  ‘to  lash.’  Cot- 
grave  explains  F.  fouetter  by  ‘  to  scourge, 
lash,  yerky  or  jerke"  We  also  find  jert, 
with  the  sense  of  gird  or  taunt.  Cotgrave 
explains  attainte  by  ‘  a  gentle  nip,  quip,  or 
jert,  a  sleight  girdt  The  words  jerk,  jert, 
gird  appear  to  be  all  connected ;  see  gird 
(2)  above. 

Yare,  ready.  (E.)  M.  E.  '^are,  yare, 
ready.  A.  S.  gearu,  gearo,  ready,  quick, 
prompt.-f  Du.^d!ar,done,  dressed  (as  meat); 
Icel.  gerr,  perfect ;  O.  H.  G.  garo,  ready  ; 
cf.  G.  gar,  adv.,  wholly.  Allied  to  Gear. 

yarrow,  the  plant  milfoil.  (E.)  M.  E. 
yarowe,  yarwe.  A.  S.  gceruwe,  gearuwe, 
gearwe,  yarrow.  Lit.  ‘that  which  dresses,’ 
or  puts  in  order,  or  cures ;  from  the  old 
belief  in  its  curative  properties  as  a  healer 
of  wounds.  —  A.  S.  gearwian,  to  make 
ready  (hence,  to  heal).- A.  S.  gearu^  ready 
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(above).  So  also  G.  gar  be,  yarrow ;  cf.  G. 
gei'ben,  to  dress  leather. 

Yarn.  (E.)  M.  K.ya^'n.  A.  S.  gcarn, 
thread.  +Du.  garen,  Icel.  Dan.  Swed.  G. 
garn.  Allied  to  Gk.  x^P^'hi  ^  cord,  orig. 
a  string  of  gut;  cf.  Icel.  garnir,  guts. 
See  Cord,  Chord. 

Yarrow;  see  Yare. 

Yaw,  to  go  unsteadily,  as  a  ship. 
(Scand.)  Norw.  gaga,  to  bend  back¬ 
wards,  esp.  used  of  the  neck  of  a  bird  ; 
gag,  adj.,  bent  back,  said  of  a  knife  not 
set  straight  in  the  haft  ;  Icel.  gagr,  bent 
back.  Cf.  Bavarian  gagen,  to  move  un¬ 
steadily.  Perhaps  allied  to  Go;  it  seems 
to  be  a  reduplicated  form. 

Yawl  (i),  a  small  boat.  (Du.)  Du. 
jot,  a  yawl,  a  Jutland  boat. -f  Dan.  jolle, 
Swed.y^///(?,  a  yawl.  Root  unknown. 

jolly-boat.  (Scand.  and  E.)  Here 
jolly  is  a  mere  E.  adaptation  of  Dan. 
jolle,  a  yawl  (above) ;  the  addition  of  boat 
is  needless. 

Yawl  (2),  to  howl ;  see  Yell. 

Yawn,  to  gape.  (E.)  Formerly  yatte, 
M.  E.  ganien,  also  gonen.  A.  S.  gdnian, 
to  yawn.  —  A.  S.  gdn,  pt.  t.  of  ginan,  strong 
verb,  to  gape  widely. + Icel.  to  gape, 

pt.  t.  gein ;  cf.  Gk.  to  gape.  Allied 

to  L.  hiare,  to  gape,  Gk.  a  yawning 

gulf ;  see  Hiatus  and  Chaos.  (-y^GHI.) 
Ye.  (E.)  M.  E.  ye,  5^,  nom. ;  your, 
lour,  gen.;  you,  lou,  yow,  dat.  and  aec. 
pi.  A.  S.  ge,  nom.  ye ;  eSwer,  gen.  of 
you;  eSw,  to  you,  you,  dat.  and  acc.-f- 

;  Icel.  er,  ier,  ye,  y'^ar, 
your,  y'^r,  you;  Dan.  Swed.  i,  ye,  you; 
G.  ihr',  Goth.y^^j-,  ye,  izwara,  your,  izwis, 
you.  p.  ^  The  common  Aryan  base  is  YU ; 
whence  Lith.  jus,  ye ;  Gk.  v-gLHs,  ye,  Skt. 
yu-yam,  ye. 

you.  (E.)  Properly  the  dat.  and  acc. 
ofye;  see  above. 

your.  (E.)  M.  E.  your,  A.  S.  edwer, 
your ;  orig.  gen.  pi.  of  ge,  ye ;  see  Y© 
(above).  Der.  your-s,  M.  Yj.youres,  from 
A.  S.  eowres,  gen.  sing.  masc.  and  neut,  of 
edwer,  your,  possessive  pronoun. 

Yea,  verily.  (E.)  This  is  the  simple 
affirmative;  yes  is  a  strengthened  form, 
often  accompanied  by  an  oath  in  our  early 
writers.  M.  E.  ye.  A.  S.  ged,  yea.  +  Du. 
Dan.  Swed.  G.  ja,  Icel.jd,  Goth.,  ja,  jai. 
Allied  to  Goth,  jah,  A.  S.  ge,  also,  and ; 
and  to  Skt.  ya,  Gk.  os,  who,  which  were 
originally  demonstrative  pronouns.  The 
orig.  sense  was  ‘in  that  way,’ just  so. 
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yes.  (E.)  A  strengthened  form  of  yea. 
M.  E.  yts,  yus.  A.  S.  gzse,  gese,  yes. 
Prob.  short  for  ged  sy,  i.  e.  yea,  let  it  be 
so ;  where  ged,  yea,  is  explained  above,  and 
sy,  let  it  be,  is  the  imperative  form  from 
the  VAS,  to  be. 

Yean,  Ean,  to  bring  forth  young.  (E.) 
Here  the  prefixed  y-  answers  to  the  A.  S. 
prefix  ge-.  A.  S.  ednian,  to  ean  ;  ge-ednian, 
to  yean.  We  find  ge-edzie  eo^ua  =  th.Q  ewes 
great  with  young,  Gen.  xxxiii.  13.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  ge-edzte  is  here  put 
for  ge-edcne  *,  i.  e.  pregnant ;  where  edcne 
is  pi.  of  edcen,  pregnant,  lit.  increased. 
Allied  to  Eke  (i).  Thus  to  yean  simply 
means  ‘  to  be  pregnant.’  Der.  yean-ling, 
a  new-born  lamb. 

Year.  (E.)  M.  E.  '^eer,  yeer,  often 
unaltered  in  the  plural  (hence  ‘  a  two-year 
old  colt’).  A.  S.  gedr,  ger,  a  year,  pi. 
gedr.'\‘V>M.  jaar,  Icel.  dr,  Dan.  aar,  Swed. 
dr,  G.jahr,  Goth.  jer.  Further  allied  to 
Gk.  wpos,  a  season,  year,  cupa,  season,  hour ; 
Skt.  ydtu,  time.  Lit.  Ghat  which  passes.’ 
to  pass;  from  ^1,  to  go.) 

yore,  formerly.  (E.)  M.  E.  yore.  A.  S. 
gedra,  adv.,  formerly ;  lit.  ‘  of  years,  during 
years,’  orig.  gen.  pi.  of gedr,  a  year  (above). 

Yearn  (i),  to  long  for.  (E.)  M.  E. 
yernen.  A.  S.  gyz'nan,  to  yearn,  be  de¬ 
sirous.— A.  S.  georn,  adj.,  desirous  (with 
vowel-change  of  eo  to  y').  -f-Icel.  girna,  to 
desire,  from  gjarn,  eager  ;  Go\\s.  gairnjan, 
to  long  for,  from  gairns,  desirous.  p. 
Again,  the  adj.  is  from  the  verb  appearing 
in  O.  H.  G.  geron,  G.  be-gehrezt,  to  long 
for ;  allied  to  Gk.  xa/peii/,  to  rejoice,  x^P^j 
joy,  Skt.  hary,  to  desire.  (y'GHx^R.) 

Yearn  (2),  to  grieve.  (E.)  Also  spelt 
earn,  ern\  Hen.  V.,  ii.  3.  3,  ii.  3.  6  ;  Jul. 
Cses.  ii.  2.  129;  Merry  Wives,  hi.  5.  45; 
Rich.  II.  V.  7.  56  ;  Hen.  V.  iv.  3.  26.  A 
corruption  of  yer?n,  erni,  M.  E.  ernien,  to 
grieve  (Chaucer,  C.T.  12246);  the  prefixed 
y-  being  due  to  A.  S.  prefix  ge-,  as  in  the 
case  of  yean.  F  rom  A.  S.  yrman,  to  grieve, 
also  ge-yrinan,  to  grieve,  be  miserable.  — 
A.  S.  earm,  adj.,  poor,  miserable,  wretched 
(with  vowel-change  from  ea  to  y').  Cf. 
Du.  arm,  Icel.  armr,  Dan.  Swed.  G.  arm, 
Goth,  arms,  wretched. 

Yeast.  (E.)  M.  E.  yeest,  yest.  A.  S. 
gist,  gyst,  yeast.+Du.  lc.o\.  jast,jastr, 
Swed.  jdst,  Dan.  gicer,  G.  gdscht,  gischt. 
All  from  the  VYAS,  to  ferment,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  O.  H.  G.  jesan,  G.  gdhren,  to 
ferment,  Gk.  to  boilv  (€(tt6s,  fer\’ent. 


See  Zeal.  Der.  yeast-y  or  yest-y,  frothy, 
Hamlet,  v.  2.  199. 

Yede,  went.  (E.)  M.  E.  yede,  ^ede ; 
also  eode.  A.  S.  ge-eode,  also  eode,  went, 
only  in  the  pt.  t. ;  where  eo-  stands,  by 
rule,  for  original  i.  (VI,  to  go ;  cf.  Lat. 
ire,  to  go.)  So  also  Goth,  i-ddja,  went ; 
from  the  same  root.  ^  Not  allied  to  go. 

Yelk  ;  see  Yellow. 

Yell.  (E.)  yi.'E.  yellen.  A.S.gellan, 
gyllan,  to  cry  out,  resound. + Du.  gillen, 
Icel.  gella,  also  gjalla  (pt.  t.  gall),  Dan. 
gicelle,  gialde,  Swed.  gdlla,  G.  gellen,  to 
ring,  resound.  Allied  to  Icel.  gala,  pt.  t. 
gSl,  to  sing,  O.  H.  G.  galan ;  A.  S.  galan, 
pt.  t.  gol,  whence  E.  nightin-  gale. 
(V  GHAR,  to  sound.) 

yawl  (2),  to  howl.  (Scand.)  K\s>o  yole, 
yowl  (Halliwell).  M.  E.  goulen,  '^aulezt.  — 
Icel.  gaula,  Norw.  gaula,  to  low,  bellow, 
roar.  Allied  to  yell. 

Yellow.  (E.)  yi.'E,.  yelwe,  yelu.  A.  S. 

geolo,  geolu,  yellow.  +  Du.  geel,  G.  gelb. 
Allied  to  L.  hehms,  light  yellow,  Gk. 
young  verdure  of  trees.  Further  allied  to 
Green,  Gall  (i). 

yellow-hammer,  yellow-ammer, 
a  song-bird.  (E.)  The  h  is  an  ignorant 
insertion ;  ammer  answers  to  A.  S.  amore, 
a  small  bird.-}-0.  Du.  eznmerick,  a  yellow- 
ammer,  G.  gelbammer,  goldammer,  yellow- 
ammer  or  gold-ammer,  emznerling,  the 
same.  p.  The  prob.  sense  is  ‘chirper;’ 
from  a  base  AM,  seen  in  Skt.  am,  to 
sound,  Icel.  eznja,  to  howl,  G.  jaznnier, 
lamentation. 

yolk,  yelk,  yellow  part  of  an  egg. 
(E.)  M.  E.  yolke,  yelke.  A.  S.  geoleca, 
the  yolk,  lit.  ‘  yellow  part.’  —  A.  S.  geolu, 
yellow  (above). 

Yelp,  to  bark  shrilly.  (E.)  M.  E.  y el- 
pen,  also  to  boast.  A.  S.  gilpan,  gielpan, 
pt.  t.  gealp,  pp.  golpen,  to  boast,  exult, 
talk  noisily.  +  Icel.  to  velp.  Allied 

to  Yell. 

yap,  to  yelp.  (Scand.)  The  same  as 
yaup,  Lowl.  Sc.  form  of  yelp.  —  Icel. 
gjdlpa,  to  yelp  (above) ;  whence  also  F. 
japper,  to  yap. 

Yeoman.  (E.)  M.  E.  yoznan,  also 
yeman.  It  appears  to  answer  to  an  A.  S. 
gdman*  (not  found),  with  a  variant  gck- 
man  *  ;  these  would  become  yoman,  yeziian 
in  M.  E.  These  words  are  cleared  up  by 
the  existence  of  O.  Fries,  gaman,  a  vil¬ 
lager,  from  ga,  a  village,  and  7nan,  a  man ; 
so  also  O.  Du.  goymazineUf  arbitrators 
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appointed  to  decide  disputes,  from  O.  E)u. 
gouwe^  a  hamlet  (Hexham).  Cf.  also  G. 
gau,  a  province,  Goth,  gawi^  a  district. 
^  As  to  the  vowel-sounds,  cf.  E.  deal^ 
dole,  answering  to  A.  S.  dcel,  ddl\  also  ere, 
or,  answering  to  A.  S.  cer,  dr ;  also  yore, 
as  compared  with  year.  Many  solutions 
have  been  proposed  of  this  difficult  word. 
Yerk,  the  same  as  jerk;  see  Yard  (2). 

'  Yes  ;  see  Yea. 

Yesterday.  (E.)  M.  E.  yisterdai ; 
from  A.  S.  geostra,  giestra,  gystra  (yester-), 
and  d(sg,  a  day.  ^  Du.  gisteren,  dag  van 
gister,  G.  gestern,  Goth,  gistradagis.  (3. 
Vester^  answers  to  Lat.  hester-  in  hes-ter- 
nus,  adj.,  belonging  to  yesterday;  where 
again  the  syllable  hes-  is  cognate  with  Icel. 
gcer,  Dan.  gaar,  Swed.  gar,  Lat.  herd,  Gk. 
X^^s,  Skt.  hyas,  yesterday.  The  suffix  ~ter 
is  comparative,  as  in  hi-ter-ior,  ex-ter-ior,  &c. 
Y-  The  E.  yester-  answers  to  an  Aryan  type 
GHYAS-TRA,  of  which  the  prob.  sense 
was^  the  morning  beyond  ;’  where  GHYAS 
signifies  ^morning.’ 

Yet.^  (E.)  M.  E.  yet,  yit.  A.  S.  git, 
get,  giet,  moreover.  +  O.  Fries,  ieta,  ita, 
M.  H.  G.  iezuo,  ieze,  yet ;  cf.  G.  jetz-t, 
now.  p.  The  M.  H,  G.  ie-zuo  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  ie-,  and  zuo  =  A.  S.  to,  too ; 
hence  A.  S.  get  is  prob.  short  for  ge  to, 
i.  e.  ^and  also,’  moreover;  see  Yea  and 
Too. 

Yew,_  a  tree.  (E.)  M.  E.  ew.  A.  S.  iw. 
•4-Du.  ijf,  Icel.  yr,  G.  eibe,  O.  H.  G.  iwa, 
yew.  Perhaps  of  Celtic  origin;  we  also 
find  Irish  tubhar,  Gael,  iubhar,  iughar, 
\V.  yw,  ywen.  Com.  hivin,  Bret,  ivin,  a 
yew.  ^  Not  allied  to  ivy. 

Yex,  to  hiccough.  (E.)  M.  E.  yexen, 
yesken.  A.  S.  gisciajt,  to  sob,  sigh.  Prob. 
allied  to  L.  hiscere,  to  yawn,  hiare,  to 
yawn;  see  Yawn.  (y'GHI.) 

Yield.  (E.)  ^1.^.gelden,yelden,^\..\.. 
yald,  pp.  yolden,  to  pay ;  hence,  to  yield 
up.  A.  S.  gieldan,  gildan,  pt.  t.  geald, 
pp.  golden,  to  pay,  give  up.-f-Du.  gelden, 
Icel.  gjalda,  Dan.  gielde,  to  pay ;  Swed. 
gdlla,  to  be  worth ;  G.  gelten,  pt.  t.  gait, 
to  be  worth;  Goth,  fra-gildan,  to  pay 
back.  (Base  GALD.) 

guild,  gild,  a  kind  of  club.  (E.)  M.  E. 
glide,  '^ilde.  Cf.  A.  S.  gegilda,  a  member 
of  a  club ;  formed  from  A.  S.  gild,  a  pay¬ 
ment. —A.  S.  gildan,  to  pay.-f-Du.  a 
gild  ;  Icel.  gildi,  payment,  a  gild;  0^. glide, 
a  gild;  Goth,  gild,  tribute-money.  Der. 
guild-hall,  better  gild-hall. 
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Y  oke,  sb.  (E.)  M.  E.  yoh.  A.  S,  geoc, 
gioc,  ioc,  a  yoke  for  oxen. 4. Du.  juk,  Icel. 
ok,  Dan.  aag,  Swed.  ok,  Goth,  juk,  G  joch, 
W.  iau,  L.  iugum,  Russ,  igo,  j ungas , 

Gk.  fuYov,  Skt.  yuga,  a  yoke,  a  couple. 
Lit.  Hhat  which  joins;’  all  from  VYUG, 
to  join.  See  Join.  T> er.  yoke,  Yerh. 
Yolk  ;  see  Yellow. 

Yon,  adj.,  at  a  distance.  (E.)  M.  E. 
yon,  ion.  A.  S.  geon,  yon ;  Alfred,  tr.  of 
Gregory’s  Past.  Care,  ed.  Sweet,  p.  443.  4. 
Icel.  enn,  the,  orig.  that,  often  mis-written 
hinn ;  Goth,  jains,  G.  jener,  yon,  that.  p. 
From  the  Aryan  pronominal  base  YA,  that; 
with  suffix  ^-NA;  ch  Skt.  ya,  who,  orig. 
that ;  Gk.  os  (for  yos).  From  the  same 
base  are  ye-a,  ye-s,  ye-t.  Der.  yond-er, 
M.  E.  yonder,  adv. ;  cf.  Qo^\i.jaindre,  adv., 
yonder,  there. 

beyond.  (E.)  M.  E.  beyonde.  A.  S. 
begeondan,  beyond.  -  A.  S.  be-,  for  be  or  bi, 
by ;  and  geond,  prep,  across,  beyond,  from 
geon,  yon. 

Yore ;  see  Year. 

You,  Your ;  see  Ye. 

Young.  (E.)^  M.  E. yong,  yung.  A.S. 
geong,  giung,  lung,  young.  -|-  Du.  Jong, 
Icel.  ungr,  jungr,  Dan.  Swed.  ung,  G. 
Jung,  Goth,  juggs  (written  for  Jungs  *). 
p.  These  forms  answer  to  Lat.  luuencus ,  a 
young  animal,  heifer,  W.  leuanc,  young ; 
other  forms  (without  the  final  guttural)  occur 
in  L.  luuents,  Lith.  jaunas,  Skt.  yuvan, 
young,  Russ,  iunuii,  young.  Der.  young- 
hng,  youngster ;  also  youn-ker,  borrowed 
from  Dm.  jonker,  jonkheer,  i.  e.  young  sir, 
compounded  of  Jong,  young,  and  heer,  sir, 
a  lord. 

youth.  (E.)  M.  E.  youthe ;  earlier 
luwe^e,  luie^e,  youth.  A.  S.  gidgu^, 
g^ogu^,  youth.  [The  middle  g  became  w, 
and  then  disappeared.]  Put  for  geong-u^^\ 
the  6  standing  for  on  as  in  tS^  (Goth! 
tunthus'),  tooth,  gds  (G.  gans),  goose.  4" 
O.  Sax.  Jugu^,  Du.  jeugd,  G.  jugend,  all 
contracted  forms  from  the  same  base  jung 
=  young.  Thus  you-th  =young-th  ;  indeed 
the  M.  E.  yong'^e  occasionally  occurs. 

Yule,  Christmas.  (E.)  M.  E.  lole,  yole, 
A.  S.  iula,  geSla ;  also  geol,  gehhol.  De¬ 
cember  was  called  se  derra  gedla,  the  former 
yule;  and  January  se  ceftera  gedla,  the 
latter  yule.  p.  The  most  likely  solution 
is  that  it  meant  "a  time  of  revelry,’  being 
connected  with  M.  E.  youlen,  yollen,  to 
cry  out  or  yawl;  see  Yawl.  We  actually 
find  A.  S.  gylan,  to  make  merry,  keep 
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festival  (Grein) ;  also  G/  jolen,  johlen, 
jodeln^  to  sing  in  a  high-pitched  voice, 
Du.  joelen,  to  revel.  ^  The  attempt  to 
connect  this  word  with  wheel  is  perfectly 
futile,  and  explains  nothing. 

jolly.  (F.  — Scand.)  M.  E.  earliest 
form  iolif.  —  O.  F.  jolif,  later  joli,  ‘jolly, 
gay,  trim,  fine ;  ’  Cot.  Orig.  sense  ‘  festive.’ 
—  Icel.  joU  a  great  feast  in  the  heathen 
time  ;  cognate  with  A.  S.  geola^  yule 
(above). 

Ywis,  certainly.  (E.)  yi.Y..  ywis^iwis  \ 


often  written  IwiSy  !-wzs,  in  MSS. ,  whence, 
by  a  singular  error,  the  fictitious  verb  wts, 
to  know,  has  been  evolved  by  lexicogra¬ 
phers,  though  unknown  to  our  old  MSS. 
A.  S.  gewis,  adj.  certain,  which  came  to  be 
used  as  an  adverb,  p.  Here  the^^-  is  a  mere 
prefix;  see  Y-  (above);  the  adj.,  wls,  cer¬ 
tain,  is  allied  to  Wise  and  Wit,  verb.-f- 
Dn.gewis,  adj.  and  adv.,  certain,  certainly ; 
G.  gewiss,  certainly;  Icel.  viss,  certain, 
Dan.  ms,  Swed.  mss,  certain;  Dan.  visl, 
Swed.  vissl,  certainly. 


z. 


Zany,  a  buffoon.  (Ital.  —  Gk.  —  Heb.) 
O.  Ital.  Zazte,  Ital.  Zanni,  a  familiar  form 
of  Giovanni,  John  ;  used  to  mean  ‘  a  sillie 
John,  a  gull,  a  noddie,  clowne,  foole,  simple 
fellowe  in  a  plaie,’  Florio.  —  Gk.  'lojavvr)$, 
John.  —  Heb.  Yohdndn,  i.  e.  the  Lord 
sheweth  mercy.  —  Heb.  Yd,  the  Lord ; 
hdnan,  to  shew  mercy. 

Zeal.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Formerly  zele. 

—  F.  zele,  ‘  zeale ;  ’  Cot.  (Mod.  F.  zele.) 

—  L.  zelu7?i,  acc.  of  zelus,  zeal.  —  Gk. 
ardour.  Put  for  ^ea-Xos  '* ;  cf.  Cia-is,  a 
boiling,  seething ;  feeiv,  to  boil.  From 
V  YAS,  to  seethe,  ferment;  see  Yeast. 
Der.  zeal-ot,  F.  zelote,  ‘  zealous,’  Cot. ;  from 
L.  zelotes,  Gk.  (tjXqjttjs,  a  zealot. 

jealous.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  M.  E.  jal- 
ous,  gelus.  —  O.  F.  jalous  (later  jaloux.) 

—  Low  L.  zelosus,  full  of  zeal.  —  L.  zelus, 
zeal  (above).  "Dev.  jealous -y,  Y .  jalousie. 

Zebra.  (Port.  —  Ethiopian.)  Port,  zebra 
(Span,  cebra,  zebra).  The  animal  is  S. 
African ;  according  to  Littre,  the  word  is 
of  Ethiopian  origin. 

Zedoary,  an  E.  Indian  root  resembling 
ginger.  (F.  —  Low  L.  —  Pers.)  F.  zedoaire. 
Cot.  —  Low  L.  zedoaria.  —  Pers.  zadwdr, 
zidwdr,  zedoary ;  also  spelt  jadwdr,  ^  The 
O.  F.  form  was  citouart,  citoual,  citoal', 
whence  M.E.  cetewale,  Chaucer,  C.T.  13691. 

Zenith.  (F.  —  Span.  —  Arab.)  M.  E. 
senyth.  —  O.  F.  cenith',  F.  zenith. 
zenit,  O.  Span,  zenith.'^  kxzh.  saint,  a  way, 
road,  path,  tract,  quarter;  whence  samt- 
ur-ras,  the  zenith,  vertical  point  of  the 
heavens ;  also  as-samt,  an  azimuth,  p.  Saint 
was  pronounced  semt,  of  which  Span,  zenit 
is  a  corruption ;  again,  saint  is  here  short 
for  samt-ur-ras  or  semt-er-ras  (as  above), 
lit.  the  way  overhead,  from  ras,  the 
head.  See  Azimuth. 


Zephyr.  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  F.  zephyre, 
the  west  wind.  —  L.  zephyrum,  acc.  of 
zephyrus,  the  west  wind.  —  Gk.  (i(pvpos, 
the  west  wind.  Allied  to  (ocpos,  darkness, 
gloom,  the  dark  quarter,  west. 

Zero ;  see  Cipher. 

Zest.  (F.  —  L.  — Gk.)  Formerly  a  chip 
of  orange  or  lemon-peel,  used  for  flavouring 
drinks ;  hence,  something  that  gives  a  relish, 
or  simply  a  relish.  —  F.  zest,  ‘  the  thick  skin 
whereby  the  kernell  of  a  walnut  is  divided,* 
Cot.;  hence,  a  slice  of  lemon-peel.  —  L. 
schistus,  schistos,  lit.  cleft,  divided.  —  Gk. 
(TXtc^ros,  divided.  —  Gk.  to  cleave; 

see  Schism. 

Zigzag,  having  sharp,  quick  turns.  (F. 

—  G.)  F.  zigzag.  —  G.  zickzack,  a  zigzag  ; 
zickzack  segeln,  to  tack,  in  sailing.-,  p.  I  think 
that  zickzack,  clearly  reduplicated  from 
zack,  answers  to  a  tack  in  sailing ;  since 
G.  z  corresponds  to  Low  G.  t. 

Zinc,  a  metal.  (G.)  G.  zink,  zinc ;  of 
uncertain  origin.  Perhaps  allied  to  zinn,  tin ; 
and  meaning  ‘  tin-like.* 

Zodiac ;  see  Zoology. 

Zone,  a  belt.  (F.  — L.  — Gk.)  F.  zone. 

—  L.  zona.'^QfY  a.  girdle;  put  for 

^ojcr-vT]  *.  —  Gk.  ^ojvvvpi  ( =  (uia-vvpLt),  I 
gird.  Cf.  Lith.  josta,  a  girdle,  from  josti, 
to  gird.  (VYAS.) 

Zoology.  (Gk.)  Coined  from  Gk. 
Caio-v,  a  living  creature,  animal ;  and 
-Xoyia,  allied  to  \6yos,  discourse,  from 
Xlyuv,  to  speak,  p.  Gk.  is  neut.  of 
fwoy,  living;  allied  to  iodj,  life,  faetv, 
to  live.  Supposed  to  be  allied  to  Zend  ji, 
to  live.  (vfGI.) 

azote,  nitrogen.  (Gk.)  So  called  be¬ 
cause  destructive  to  animal  life.  — Gk.  d-, 
negative,  prefix;  (wtikos,  preserving  life, 
from  ioj-rj,  life. 
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ZODIAC 

zodiac,  an  imaginary  belt  in  the  heavens, 
containing  the  twelve  signs.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.) 
F.  zodtaque.  —  L.  zodiacus.  —  Gk.  ^cySfa/toy, 
sb.,  the  zodiacal  circle ;  so  called  from  con¬ 
taining  the  twelve  constellations  chiefly 
represented  by  animals.  —  Gk.  ^cudia/cos,  adj., 
belonging  to  animals.  •- Gk.  ^ddiovy  a  small 
animal ;  dimin.  of  Cwov,  a  living  creature 
(above). 

zoophyte.  (F.  -  Gk.)  F.  zooj^fyu.  - 
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Gk.  (cuocpvTov,  a  living  being ;  an  animal- 
plant. —  Gk.  living;  (pvToVy  a  plant, 

that  which  has  grown,  from  (pvnvy  to  pro¬ 
duce,  grow,  from  VBHU,  to  exist.  See  Be. 

Zymotic,  a  term  applied  to  diseases, 
in  which  a  poison  works  through  the  body 
like  ^  a  ferment.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
causing  to  ferment. -Gk.  fu/^ocy,  I  cause 
to  ferment. -Gk.  (ufiTj,  leaven.  Allied  to 
L.  tus,  broth;  see  Juice. 
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[Some  of  tlie  etymologies  given  in  the  preceding  pages  will  require  modification 
when  the  history  of  the  words  treated  of  becomes  more  accurately  known.  I  add  here 
such  corrections  and  improvements  as  have  hitherto  occurred  to  me. — W.  W.  S.] 


Acorn.  The  Goth,  akrany  fruit,  occurs 
alone.  Matt.  vii.  1 7,  as  well  as  in  the  com¬ 
pound  akrana-lausy  fruitless. 

Admiral.  The  suffix  ~al  was  prob. 
suggested  by  the  Arab,  al  in  amir-al-bahry 
commander  of  the  sea. 

Agnail.  The  A.  S.  angncBgl  is  not 
unauthorised ;  it  occurs  in  Cockayne’s  A.  S. 
Leechdoms,  ii.  81,  §  34. 

Ammunition,  s.  v.  Munition,  p.  298. 
From  the  popular  F.  amunition,  given  by 
Littre  as  an  archaic  form  of  F.  inunitiofiy 
and  prob.  due  to  misunderstanding  la  mu- 
nition  as  V amunition.  Thus  a-  — -a  in  la. 

Arena.  The  Lat.  arena  is  also  spelt 
haj'cnay  O.  L.  hdsena.  The  usual  deri¬ 
vation  from  drere  can  hardly  be  right. 

Bails.  The  O.  F.  bailie,  a  stick,  is 
prob.  allied  to  baillon,  a  gag,  and  to  Low 
L.  badallum,  a  gag.  If  so,  the  etymology 
is  from  Low  L.  badare,  to  gape,  hence,  to 
keep  the  mouth  open  as  with  a  gag.  See 
Abeyance. 

Balm,  Balsam.  Prob.  ultimately  of 
Semitic  origin  ;  cf.  Heb.  bdsdm,  balsam. 

Bamboo.  Canarese  banbu,  bamboo. 

Beleaguer,  s.  v.  Lie  (i),  p.  248.  For 
‘Swed.  beldggra,'  read  'Swed.  beldgral 

Bizarre.  The  Basque  bizar  means  a 
beard;  hence  the  Span,  bizarro,  valiant, 
may  have  been  derived,  by  the  idiom  which 
makes  the  Span,  hombre  de  bigote  mean  a 
man  of  spirit;  for  bigote  means  a  mou¬ 
stache. 

Bode,  s.  v.  Bid  (2),  p.  38.  Add :  bod, 
sb.,  is  from  bod-en,  pp.  of  beSdan,  to  bid ; 
so  also  Icel.  bo^,  sb.,  is  from  bo'^dnn,  pp. 
of  Icel.  bjo^a,  to  bid. 

Bolt,  s.  V.  Bulge,  p.  55.  The  A.  S. 
holt  also  occurs  in  the  sense  of  cross-bow 
bolt. 

Bulb.  Perhaps  the  L.  bulbus  is  merely 
borrowed  from  Gk.  ^o\^6s,  so  that  the 
word  is  (F.  —  L.  —  Gk.), 


Bungalow.  The  Bengalee  word  is 
bdngld,  a  thatched  cottage;  from  Banga, 
Bengal. 

Calm.  Cf.  Port,  calma,  heat. 

Camlet.  Not  from  camel ;  but  of  Arab, 
origin.  —  Arab,  khamlat,  camlet,  stuff  of 
silk  and  velvet,  or  of  silk  and  camel’s 
hair. —  Arab,  khaml,  pile,  plush,  a  carpet 
with  a  long  pile,  cushion  on  a  saddle. 
Camel’s  hair  was  sometimes  used  for 
making  it;  hence  the  confusion. 

Cark.  Perhaps  not  allied  to  care,  but 
of  Celtic  origin.  Cf.  W.  care,  anxiety, 
whence  carcus,  solicitous. 

Chill.  Dele  ‘  A.  S.  cyle,  cele,  chilliness.’ 
From  the  West  Saxon  dele,  cyle',  oldest 
form  cell.  From  the  strong  verb  appearing 
in  Icel.  kala,  to  freeze,  pt.  t.  kSl,  pp.  kalinn* 
Cool  is  from  the  pt.  t.  of  the  same  verb. 

Clot.  We  also  find  A.  S.  clot,  a  mass, 
clot ;  in  the  dat.  pi.  clottum. 

Cockney.  The  most  likely  result  is 
that  which  equates  M.  E.  cokeney  to  O.  F. 
coquine'^,  or  Low  L.  coquinatus^,  from 
Low  L.  coquinare,  to  serve  in  a  kitchen ; 
from  L.  coquina.  See  kitchen,  s.  v.  Cook, 
p.  93.  The  orig.  sense  may  have  been 
‘  kitchen-bred.’ 

Cool.  See  note  upon  Chill  (above). 

Costermonger.  Another  suggestion 
is  to  derive  costard  from  O.  Y.coste  (  =  L. 
costum),  a  rib  ;  from  the  prominent  ribs  or 
angles  on  the  side  of  this  apple. 

Cowl  (i).  It  is  probable  that  A.  S. 
cufle  and  Icel.  kujl  are  mere  borrowings 
(through  the  British)  from  L.  cucullus, 
a  cowl.  Cf.  Irish  cochal,  a  cowl. 

Cross,  s.  V.  Crook,  p.  loi.  The 
M.  E.  crois  and  M.  E.  cros  are  distinct 
words ;  crois  (from  O.  F  crois)  is  obsolete  ; 
but  cros,  still  in  use,  is  Proven9al.  It  was 
borrowed  in  the  reign  of  Rich.  I ;  at  the 
time  of  his  crusade.  See  below. 

Crusade,  s.v.  Crook,  p.  102.  Not 
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(F.  —  Prov.  — L.),  but  (Prov.  — L.).  Bor¬ 
rowed  immediately  from  Prov.  crozada,  a 
crusade.  See  above. 

Culdee,  1.  3.  Dele  'gillie/  which  is 
not  the  same  word  as  Irish  ceile,  a  servant. 

Delta.  Not  (Gk.),  but  (Gk.  — Heb.). 

Dot.  The  sbs.  are  from  the  pp.  dott-in 
of  Icel.  detta,  pt.  t.  datty  to  drop.  Orig. 
sense  a  drop,  something  let  fall. 

Enough.  For  'Dan.  Swed.  noky^  read 
'  Dan.  nok,  Swed.  nog.^ 

Fir.  The  .Swed.  form  is  rather  fur  or 
ftira. 

Flatter.  Or  perhaps  from  O.  Du. 
fatter en,  to  flatter,  allied  to  Icel.  Jla^ra, 
to  fawn  upon  ;  the  O.  F.  Jlater  being  also 
ol  O.  Du.  origin.  From  a  base  flat~y  variant 
of  the  base  flak-  already  given. 

Flirt.  Further  allied  to  Swed.  flard, 
deceit,  artifice ;  fara  med  Jidrdy  to  be 
artful. 

Foam.  The  A.  S.  fdm  answers  rather 
to  M.  H.  G.  feiniy  Russ,  piena,  Skt.phena, 
foam. 

Frampold.  Add  :  the  suffix  fol  is 
from  .ffoly  foolish. 

I'urze.  The  comparison  with  Gael. 
preas  is  doubtful. 

Gang  (2).  See  under  Go,  p.  179. 

Giaour.  The  Turkish  jawr  (Pers. 
g-dwr)  is  a  corruption  of  Arab,  kdfiry  an 
infidel,  pagan.  Cf.  Arab,  kafry  denying  God. 

Glitter.  Read:  glitereUy  to  shine; 

frequent,  of  A.  S.  glitiafiy  to  shine.  +  Icel. 
glitra,  &c. 

Gristle,  s.  v.  Grind.  For  'A.  S. 

gristbitanp  read  '  A.  S.  gristbitian' 

Ham  :  Add  :  cf.  Icel.  homy  haunch  of  a 
horse ;  Du.  hamy  the  ham. 

Harrow.  I  find  A.  S.  heargCy  a  harrow; 
Wright’s  Voc.  ii.  43,  col.  2. 

Hedge.  M.  E.  heggey  a  hedge ;  answer¬ 
ing  to  A.  S.  hecg*y  not  found.  The  A.  S. 
hege  became  M.  E.  hayy  a  hedge;  whence 
the  name  Hay-ward. 

Heronshaw.  The  O.  F.  heroru^ely  a 
young  heron,  is  now  found ;  in  Liber 
Custumarum,  p.  304. 

Hive.  The  true  A.  S.  form  is  hyfe,  a 
hive  for  bees ;  allied  to  hiwy  a  house,  &c. 

Honey.  Swed.  hdning  is  now  usually 
honing. 

Howl.  Add  :  so  also  Du.  huileny  Icel. 
ylay  Dan.  hyky  Swed._)//<2,  to  howl. 

Hussif.  The  M.  E.  name  was  nedyl- 
howSy  i.e.  needle-house. 


Iron-mould ;  see  mould  (3),  s.  v. 
Mole  (i),  p.  290. 

Jenneting.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.  -  Heb.) 
Prob.  for  jeanneton  ;  a  dimin.  from  F. 
pomme  de  S.Jeany  an  early  apple,  called  in 
Italian  melo  de  San  Giovanniy  i.  e.  St. 
John’s  apple.  So  called  because,  in  France 
and  Italy,  it  ripened  about  June  24,  St. 
John’s  day.  So  also,  there  is  an  early  pear, 
called  Amiri  Joannet  or  Jea7tettey  or  petit 
St.  Jean  ;  G.  Johannisbirn.  F.  Jean  =  Lat. 
acc.  lohannemy  from  Gk.  'IcoavvrjSy  John. -- 
Heb.  Yohdndny  the  grace  of  the  Lord. 

^  Layer,  s.v.  Lie  (i),  p.  248.  But  it  is 
likely  that  layer  is  really  the  same  word  as 
lairy  ^  with  a  difference  of  meaning ;  see 
lair  just  above,  on  the  same  page. 

Limp  (2).  I  have  found  A.  S.  lefftp- 
halty  lit.  '  limp-halt,’  stooping  forward, 
with  a  stooping  gait.  It  occurs  in  the  8th 
cent. ;  Wright’s  Voc.  ii.  113. 

Linnet.  Perhaps  directly  from  L.  ; 
we  find  A.  S.  linet-wigey  a  linnet  (whence 
Lowl.  Sc.  lintwhite') ;  lit.  '  flax-hopper.’ 
From  L.  Unumy  flax ;  the  syllable  wigey 
hopper,  being  dropped. 

Lobster,  s.v.  Locust,  p.  255.  In  the 
8th  cent.,  the  A.  S.  form  was  lopust.  This 
proves  the  etymology. 

One  (i).  Written  wone  in  Roy,  Rede 
Me,  p.  117  (a.  d.  1528). 

Quarry  (2),  a  heap  of  game.  (F.-L.) 
\Not  allied  to  Cor  dial y  as  said.]  Littre 
shews  that  the  O.  F.  coree  and  cu7'ee  are 
really  different  words ‘y  and  the  E.  quarry 
answers  to  the  latter,  whereas  it  is  coree 
which  is  allied  to  L.  cory  the  heart.  But 
curee  was  a  portion  given  to  dogs  of  the 
chase,  so  called  because  it  was  wrapped  up 
in  the  skin  of  the  slain  animal,  according  to 
a  custom  which  Littre  describes.  Also  spelt 
cuiree  ;  formed  (with  suffix  -ee  =  L.  -ata) 
from  F.  cuiry  leather.  —  L.  coriu7ny  leather. 
See  Cuirass. 

Rabbi.  The  Heb.  word  is  rabbiy  rather 
than  rabi ;  formed  from  rab,  great  (or  as 
sb.,  master),  by  help  of  the  pronominal 
suffix  /,  my. 

Rock  (i).  We  actually  find  A. S.  stdn^ 
roccay  gen.  pi.,  to  translate  L.  scopulorum. 
This  may  have  been  borrowed  from  Celtic. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  strong  evidence  against  a 
Latin  origin. 

Tenor.  Dele  the  account  of  this  word, 
as  accidentally  repeated  on  p.  498,  col.  i. 
For  the  right  account,  see  p.  497,  col.  i. 


APPENDIX. 

1.  LIST  OF  PREFIXES. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  prefixes  in  English,  shewing  their  origin. 
It  is  perhaps,  not  quite  exhaustive,  but  contains  nearly  all  of  any  consequence.  For 
further  information,  see  the  etymologies  of  the  words  a-down,  &c.,  in  the  Dictionary. 


A-  (i),  in  a-down.  (E.)  See  Of. 

A-  (2),  in  a-foot.  (E.)  See  On. 

A-  (3),  in  a-long.  (E.)  See  An-  (5). 

A-  (4),  in  a-rise.  (E.)  A.S.  intensive 
prefix  to  verbs.  +  Goth,  us-,  ur- ;  G.  er-. 

A- (5),  in  a-chieve.  (F.  — L.)  See  Ad-. 

A'  (6),  in  a-vert.  (L.)  See  Ab-. 

A-  (7),  in  a-mend.  (F.  —  L.)  See  Ex-  (i). 

A-  (8),  in  a-las.  (F.-L.)  O.  F.  a- ;  from 
L.  ah  I  interj. 

A-  (q),  in  a-byss.  (Gk.)  See  An-  (2). 

A-  (10),  in  a-do.  (E.)  For  at  do. 

A-  (ii),  in  a-ware.  (E.)  M.  E.  f-,  y- \ 
A.S.  ge-y  prefix.  See  Y-. 

A-  (12),  in  a-pace.  (E.)  For  a  pace\  a 
for  an,  indef.  art. 

A-  (13),  in  a-vast.  (Du.)  Du.  hou  vast, 
hold  fast. 

A-  (14),  in  a-pricot.  (Arab.)  Arab,  al, 
def.  art.  See  Al-  (3). 

Ab-  (i) ;  ab-dicate,  ab-undance.  (L. ;  or 
F.-L.)  L.  from.  Lengthened  to 
in  abs-cond ;  cf.  Gk.  perhaps  orig.  a 
gen.  case.  ^  E.  Gk.  dTro  ;  Skt.  apa, 
away  from.  See  Apo-,  Of.  This  prefix 
also  appears  as  a-,  adv-,  av-,  v- ;  ex.  a- 
vert,  adv-ance,  av-aunt,  v-anguard. 

Ab-  (2) ;  ab-breviate.  (L.)  Put  for  L.  ad ; 
see  Ad-. 

Abs- ;  abs-cond,  abs-tain.  (L. ;  f?rF.  — L.) 
L.  abs-,  extended  form  of  ab ;  see  Ab-  (i). 

Ac-  ;  see  Ad-. 

Ad- ;  ad-apt,  ad-dress.  (L. ;  ^ttF.  —  L.)  L. 
ad,  to,  at,  for.'4'Goth.  at,  A.S.  cst,  E.  at. 
This  prefix  appears  as  a-,  ab-,  ac-,  ad-, 
af-,  ag-,  ah,  an-,  ap-,  ar-,  as-,  at-  ; 
ex. :  a-chieve,  ab-breviate,  ac-cede,  ad¬ 
mire,  af-fix,  ag-gress,  al-lude,  an-nex, 
ap-pend,  ar-rogate,  as-sign,  at-tract. 

Adv- ;  see  Ab-  (i). 

Af- ;  see  Ad-. 

After-.  (E.)  E.  after,  prep. ;  A.  S.  after. 

Ag-  ;  see  Ad-. 

Al-  (I)  ;  see  Ad-. 


Al-  (2)  ;  al-ligator.  (Span.  —  L.)  Span. 
el,  def.  art.  —  L.  ille,  he.  See  L-  (2). 

Al-  (3)  ;  al-cohol.  (Arab.)  Arab,  al,  def. 
art.  This  also  appears  as  a-,  ar-,  as-,  el-, 
/-.  Ex.  :  a-pricot,  ar-tichoke,  as-sagai, 
el-ixir,  1-ute. 

Am-  (i);  am-bush.  (F.  — L.)  F.  em-.^ 
L.  im-,  for  in,  prep. ;  see  In-  (2). 

Am-  (2)  ;  am-brosia.  (Gk.)  See  An-  (2). 

Am-  (3)  ;  am-bassador  ;  see  An-  (5). 

Ambi-,  Amb-;  ambi-dextrous ;  amb¬ 
ition.  (L. ;  orY L.)  L.  ambi-,  on  both 
sides,  around. -|-Gk.  dfjLcpi.  See  below. 

Amphi-.  (Gk.)  Gk.  dficpi,  on  both  sides, 
around.  +L.  ambi- ;  see  Ambi-. 

An-  (i)  ;  see  Ad-. 

An-  (2),  A-  (9),  negative  prefix.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
dv-,  d-,  neg.  prefix.  Hence  am-  in  am¬ 
brosia  ;  a-  in  a-byss. -|-L.  in-,  E.  un-  \  see 
In-  (3)»  Un-  (1). 

An-  (3)  ;  see  Ana-. 

An-  (4) ;  an-oint.  (F.  — L.)  For  F.  en-, 
—  L.  in,  prep. ;  see  In-  (2). 

iAn-  (5);  an-swer.  (E.)  A.  S.  and-,  in 
reply  to,  opposite  to. -f  Goth,  and- ;  Du. 
ent- ;  G.  ent- ;  Gk.  dvri.  Shortened  to  a- 
in  a-long ;  appearing  as  e-  in  e-lope,  as 
a7n-  in  am-bassador,  and  as  em-  in  em¬ 
bassy  ;  the  same  as  un-  in  verbs.  See 
Anti-,  Un-  (2). 

An- (6) ;  an-cestor.  (F.  —  L.)  See  Ante-. 

Ana-,  An-  (3);  ana-gram,  an-eurism.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  dvd,  upon,  on,  up.-|-A.  S.  on,  Goth. 
ana.  See  On-. 

Anci- ;  anci-ent.  (F.  — L.)  See  Ante-. 

Ann- ;  ann-eal.  (E.)  See  Anneal  in  the 
Diet. 

Ant- ;  ant-agonist.  (Gk.)  See  Anti-. 

Ante-.  (L.)  L.  ante,  before.  Also  anti-, 
and-,  an- ;  as  in  anti-cipate,  anci-ent,  an¬ 
cestor. 

Anth- ;  anth-em.  (Gk.)  See  below. 
Anti- (i),  Amt-.  (Gk.)  Gk.  d^/rf,  against, 
opposite  to.  Also  ant-,  anth-,  as  in  anf- 
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agonist,  anth-em.+ A.  S.  and  Goth,  and- ; 
see  An-  (5),  Un-  (2). 

Ap-  ;  ap-pend ;  see  Ad-. 

Aph- ;  aph-seresis ;  see  below. 

Apo-.  (Gk.)  Hence  apA-  in  aph-seresis. 
Gk.  diro,  from,  off.  +  L.  ad;  A.  S.  q/; 
see  Ab-  (i),  Of. 

Ar-  (i)  ;  see  Ad-. 

Ar-  (2)  ;  ar-tichoke  ;  see  Al-  (3). 

Arch-,  Archi-,  Arche-  ;  arch-bishop, 
arch-angel,  archi-tect,  arche-type.  (Gk.) 
Gk.  dpx^-,  chief.  —  Gk.  dpx^iVf  to  be  first. 
As-  ( I ) ;  as-sign ;  see  Ad-. 

As-  (2)  ;  as-sagai ;  see  Al-  (3). 

At-;  see  Ad-. 

Auto-,  Auth-,  self.  (Gk.)  Gk.  auro-y, 
self.  Hence  aut/i-  in  auth-entic ;  eff-  in 
eff-endi. 

Av-;  av-aunt.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  av- ;  from  L. 
ab  ;  see  Ab-  (i). 

Ba- ;  ba-lance ;  see  Bi-. 

Be-.  (E.)  A.  S.  be-,  bi-,  the  same  as  hi, 
by,  prep.  ;  E.  by, 

Bi-,  double.  (L.)  L.  bi-,  double,  from  an 
earlier  form  dui-,  related  to  duo,  two. 
•4-Gk.  5i-,  double,  allied  to  Svcw,  two; 
Skt.  dvi-,  allied  to  dva,  two  ;  E.  twi-  in 
twi-bill.  Hence  F.  bi-  in  bi-as,  F.  ba-  in 
ba-lance  ;  and  see  below. 

Bin- ;  bin-ocular.  (L.)  L.  bin-i,  distri¬ 
butive  form  allied  to  bi-  above. 

Bis- ;  bis-cuit.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  bis,  L.  bis, 
twice  ;  extended  from  bi-  (above).  Cf. 
E.  twice ;  see  Dis-. 

C- ;  c-lutch.  (E.)  A.  S.  prefix.  SeeY-. 
Cat- ;  cat-echism ;  see  Cata-. 

Cath- ;  cath-olic  ;  see  below. 

Cata-,  down.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Kara,  down, 
downwards.  Hence  cat-,  cath-,  in  cat¬ 
echism,  cath-olic. 

Circum-,  round.  (L.)  'L.circum,  around, 
prep.  Hence  circu-  in  circu-it. 

Co- ;  see  Com-. 

Col-  ;  see  Com-. 

Com-.  (L.  or  F.  — L.)  L.  com-,  together, 
used  in  composition  for  cum,  prep,  to¬ 
gether.  -f-  Gk.  avv,  together ;  see  Syn-. 
It  appears  as  co-,  col-,  com-,  co77ib-,  con-, 
cor-,  coun-  ;  ex.  :  co-agulate,  col-lect, 
com -mute,  comb-ustion,  con-nect,  cor¬ 
rode,  coun-cil.  Also  as  co-  in  co-uch, 
co-st ;  cu-  in  cu-stom  ;  cur-  in  cur-ry  (i). 
Comb- ;  comb-ustion  ;  see  Com-. 

Con- ;  con-nect ;  see  Com-. 

Contra-,  against.  (L.)  L.  contra,  against. 
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Becomes  contro-  in  contro-versy ;  loses 
final  a  in  Ital.  contr-alto.  Hence  F. 
C07ttre,  against,  as  in  contr-ol ;  but  the  F. 
form  is  usually  written  counter  in  English. 
Hence  also  cou7ttr-y. 

Cor- ;  cor-rode ;  see  Com-. 

Coun- ;  coun-cil ;  see  Com-. 

Counter-.  (F.  -  L.)  See  Contra-. 

Cu- ;  cu-stom  ;  see  Com-. 

Cur- ;  cur-ry  (i)  ;  see  Com-. 

D- ;  d-affodil;  see  De-  (i). 

Be-  (i)  ;  de-scend,  de-bate.  (L. ;  or  F.— 
L.)  L.  de,  down,  downward.  Used 
with  an  oppositive  sense  in  de-form ; 
with  an  intensive  sense  in  de-clare,  &c. 
Changed  to  di-  in  di-stil.  Distinct  from 
the  prefix  below. 

De-  (2);  de-feat.  (F.-L.)  F.  di-,  O.  F. 
des-,  from  L.  dis-,  apart ;  see  Dis-.  Dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  prefix  above. 

De-  (3) ;  de-vil ;  see  Dia-. 

Dea- ;  dea-con ;  see  Dia-. 

Demi-,  half.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  demi.  —  lL.  di- 
tnidius,  half ;  see  Demi-  in  Diet. 

Des- ;  des-cant ;  see  Dis-. 

Di-  (i),  double.  (Gk.)  Gk.  5t-,  double, 
allied  to  twice,  and  bvo,  two ;  see  Bi-. 
Ex.  di-lemma. 

Di-  (2),  apart,  away.  (L.)  See  Dis-. 

Di-  (3) ;  di-stil ;  see  De-  (i). 

Dia-.  (Gk.)  Gk.  6td,  through,  between, 
apart;  allied  to  Di- (i).  Shortened  to 
di-  in  di-seresis  ;  appearing  as  de-,  dea-, 
in  de-vil,  dea-con. 

Dif- ;  see  Dis-. 

Dis-,  apart,  away.  (L-;  or  F.  —  L.)  L. 
dis-,  apart,  in  two,  another  form  of  bis-, 
double  ;  dis-  and  bis-  are  variants  from  an 
older  form  duis-,  double,  also  used  in  the 
sense  in  two,  apart ;  see  Bis-.  Dis-  be¬ 
comes  des-  in  O.  French,  also  de-  in  later 
F. ;  but  the  O.F.  des-  is  sometimes  al¬ 
tered  to  dis-,  as  in  dis-cover.  The  various 
forms  are  di-,  dif-,  dis-,  des-,  de-,  and  even 
s- ;  as  in  di-verge,  dif-fuse,  dis-pel,  des-cant, 
de-feat,  de-luge,  s-pend. 

Dou- ;  dou-ble  ;  see  Duo-. 

Duo-,  Du-,  two,  double.  (L.)  L.  dtw, 
two ;  cognate  with  E.  two.  Only  in 
duo-decimo,  duo-denum ;  shortened  to 
du-  in  du-al,  du-plicate,  &c.  Appearing 
as  dou-  in  dou-ble,  dou-bt. 

Dys-,  badly.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Svy,  badly,  with 
difficulty.  Some  connect  it  with  To-  (2) 

E-  (1) ;  e-normous  ;  see  Ex-  (i). 
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E-  (2);  e-nougH;  see  Y-. 

E-  (3);  e-lope.  (Du.)  Du.  ent-^  away; 
cognate  with  A.  S.  a7td- ;  see  An-  (5). 

E-  (4)  ;  e-squire.  (F.)  This  e-  is  a  F.  ad¬ 
dition,  of  purely  phonetic  value,  due  to 
the  difficulty  which  was  experienced  in 
pronouncing  initial  sq-^  sc-,  st-,  sp-.  So 
also  in  e-scutcheon,  e-state,  e-special ; 
to  which  add  e-schew. 

Ec- ;  ec-logue.  (Gk.)  also  1^,  out. + 

L.  ex,  Lithuan.  isz,  Russ.  iz\  out;  see  Ex- 
(i).  Also  el;  ex;  as  in  el-lipse,  ex-odus. 

Ef- ;  see  Ex-  (i). 

Eft- ;  eff-endi ;  see  Auto-. 

El-  (i)  ;  el-lipse  ;  see  Ec-. 

El-  (2)  ;  el-ixir  ;  see  Al-  (3). 

Em-  (i) ;  em-brace.  (F.  —  L.)  F,  e^n- ; 
L.  i77i-,  for  Iti  ;  see  In-  (2). 

Em-  (2)  ;  em-piric ;  see  En-  (2). 

Em-  (3);  em-bassy;  see  An- (5). 

En-  (i) ;  en-close.  (F.  — L.)  F.  en-\  L. 
hi- ;  see  In-  (2). 

En-  (2) ;  en-ergy.  (Gk.)  Gk.  \v,  in.-f  L.  hi ; 
A.  S.  in.  See  Em-  (2),  In-  (i),  In-  (2). 

En-  (3) ;  en-emy.  (F.  —  L.)  Negative 
prefix;  see  In-  (3). 

Endo-,  within.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Mo-v,  within  ; 
extended  from  kv,  in ;  see  En-  (2),  and 
Ind-. 

Enter-;  enter-tain.  (F.  —  L.)  Y.entre.^ 
L.  inter,  among  ;  see  Inter-.  Shortened 
to  ent7'-  in  entr-ails. 

Ep-,  Eph- ;  see  below. 

Epi-,  upon.  (Gk.)  Gk.  upon.  *4"  Skt. 
api ;  allied  to  L.  ob-.  See  Ob-.  It  ap¬ 
pears  as  ep-,  eph-,  in  ep-och,  eph-emeral. 

Es-  ;  es-cape;  see  Ex-  (i). 

Eso-,  within.  (Gk.)  Gk.  Icro;,  within ; 
from  ks,  cis,  into. 

Eu-,  well.  (Gk.)  Gk.  cu,  well ;  neut.  of 
kvs,  good,  orig.  ^  real ;’  for  kcr-vs  *,  from 
V  AS,  to  be.  Written  ev-  in  ev-angelist. 

Ev- ;  ev-angelist ;  see  above. 

Ex-  (i),  out  of,  very.  (L.  ;  or  F.  —  L.)  L. 
ex,  also  e,  out  of ;  also  used  intensively. 
+  Gk.  k^,  kfc,  out.  See  Ec-,  and  see 
below.  It  appears  as  a-,  e-,  ef-,  es-,  ex-, 
iss-,  S-,  in  a-mend,  e-normous,  ef-fect, 
es-cape,  ex-tend,  iss-ue,  s-ample. 

Ex-  (2),  out  of,  away.  (Gk.)  Gk.  1^,  out ; 
as  in  ex-odus.  See  above. 

Exo-,  without.  (Gk.)  Gk.  outside, 
without ;  adv.  from  k^,  out  (above). 

Extra-,  beyond.  (L.)  A  comparative  abl. 
form,  from  L.  ex,  out ;  see  Ex-  (i).  Cf. 
exter-  in  exter-ior,  exter-nal.  It  appears 
also  as  stra-  in  stra-nge. 
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For-  (i),  in  place  of.  (E.)  Y..for,  prep.; 
in  for-as-77iuch,  for- ever,  which  might  just 
as  well  be  written  as  separate  words  in¬ 
stead  of  compounds.  Allied  to  Per-,  Pro-. 

For-  (2)  ;  for-give.  (E.)  A.  S.  for-,  in¬ 
tensive  prefix.  Icel.  for-,  Dan.  for-, 
Swed./i>y-,  Du.  G.  ver-,  Goth./ra-,  Skt. 
para-. 

For-  (3) ;  for-feit.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  for-, 
prefix.  —  L.  foris,  outside,  out  of  doors. 
Also  in  for-close,  sometimes  spelt  fore¬ 
close. 

For-  (4)  ;  for-ward ;  see  Forth-. 

Fore-  (i),  before.  (E.)  A.  S.  fore,  for, 
before,  prep.  ;  fore,  adv.  Allied  to 
For-  (i). 

Fore-  (2)  ;  fore-go.  (E.)  A  bad  spelling 
of for-go\  see  For-  (2). 

Forth-.  (E.)  Only  in  forth-with.  A.  S. 
for^,  forth. -^Gk.  Trpos,  Skt.  prati,  to¬ 
wards;  O.  Lat. see  Por-  (i). 

Fro- ;  fro-ward.  (E.)  Short  for  froni. 

Gain-,  against.  (E.)  A.  S.  gegn,  against. 
Ex.  gain-sav. 

Hemi-,  half.  (Gk.)  Gk.  ij/xt-,  half.  + 
L.  semi-,  half;  see  Semi-.  Shortened 
to  me-  in  me-grim. 

Hetero-,  other.  (Gk.)  Gk.  ercpo-s,  other. 

H0I0-,  entire.  (Gk.)  Gk.  oAo-s,  entire. 

Homo-,  same.  (Gk.)  Gk.  ofio-s,  same ; 
cognate  with  E.  same.  Lengthened  to 
homoeo-,  like,  in  homoeo-pathy. 

Hyper-,  above,  beyond.  (Gk.)  Gk.  vTrep, 
above ;  see  Over. 

Hypo-,  Hyph-,  Hyp-.  (Gk.)  Gk.  vtto, 
under.  +L.  sub,  under ;  see  Sub-.  Hence 
hyph-  in  hyph-en  ;  hyp-  in  hyp-allage. 

I-  ;  i-gnoble ;  see  In-  (3). 

II-  (i)  ;  il-lude  ;  see  In-  (2). 

II-  (2)  ;  il-legal ;  see  In-  (3). 

Im-  (i) ;  im-bed;  see  In-  (i). 

Im-  (2)  ;  im-mure,  im-merge  ;  see  In-  (2). 

Im-  (3)  ;  im-mortal ;  see  In-  (3)- 

In-  (i);  in-bom.  (E.)  A.  S.  hi,  prep.  It 
also  becomes  im-  before  b  and  /;  as  in 
im-bed,  im-park.  See  below. 

In-  (2);  in  clude.  (L.;  ^?rF.  — L.)  hi, 
in.-f-Gk.  kv,  in;  A. S.  in.  See  In-(i), 
En-  (2).  It  appears  as  am-,  an-,  em-, 
e7i-,  il-,  im-,  in-,  ir-,  in  am-bush,  an-oint, 
em-brace,  en-close,  il-lude,  im-mure,  in¬ 
clude,  ir-ritate. 

In-  (3),  negative  prefix.  (L.)  L.  in-,  neg. 
prefix. -f-Gk.  av-,  a-,  neg.  prefix;  E.  un-, 
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before  nouns.  See  An-  (2),  A-  (9),  Un- 
(i).  It  appears  as  en-,  itn-,  in-, 

ir-j  in  en-emy,  i-gnoble,  il-legal,  im¬ 
mortal,  in-firm,  ir-regular. 

Ind- ;  ind-igent.  (L.)  O.  Lat.  ind-Of 
within. +  Gk.  €vdov,  within;  see  Endo*. 

Intel- ;  see  below. 

Inter-,  between.  (L.)  L.  infer^  betw'een. 
A  comparative  form,  allied  to  L.  inter  dor, 
within ;  cf.  L.  inter~nus,  internal.  It 
appears  as  uitel-  in  intel-lect,  enter-  in 
enter-tain  ;  and  cf.  entr  ails.  Closely 
allied  are  L.  intro-y  within,  intra-y 
within. 

Intra-,  within  ;  see  Inter-. 

Intro-,  within  ;  see  Inter-. 

Ir-  (i)  ;  ir-ritate;  see  In-  (2). 

Ir-  (2)  ;  ir-regular;  see  In-  (3). 

Iss- ;  iss-ue.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  iss-y  from  L. 
ex  ;  see  Ex-  (i). 

Juxta-,  near.  (L.)  L.  iuxtay  near. 

Ij-  (i)  ;  1-one.  (E.)  Short  for  all  \  l-one 
=  al-one. 

Ij-  (2)  ;  1-ouver.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  for  hy  def. 
art.  — L.  Uhy  he,  that.  See  Al-  (2). 

L-  (3) ;  1-ute.  (Arab.)  Short  for  Arab,  aly 
the,  def.  art.  See  Al-  (3). 

Male-,  Mai-,  Man-,  badly.  (L. ;  or  F.  — 
L.)  L.  male,  badly,  ill ;  whence  F.  mal, 
which  becomes  also  mau-  in  mau-gre. 

Me-  ;  me-grim ;  see  Hemi-. 

Meta-,  Meth-,  Met-,  among,  with,  after ; 
also  used  to  imply  change.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
/Lt€Ta,  among,  with,  after. -f- A.  S.  7nidy  G. 
mity  Goth,  mithy  wdth.  It  appears  also 
as  meth-  in  meth-od,  met-  in  met-eor. 

Min- ;  min-ster ;  see  Mono-. 

Mis-  (i) ;  mis-deed ;  mis  take.  (E.  and 
Scand.)  A.  S.  77iis-y  wrongly,  amiss. -f- 
Icel.  Dan.  Du.  mis- ;  Swed.  7niss- ;  Goth. 
77iissa-y  wrongly.  Allied  to  miss,  vb. 

Mis-  (2),  badly,  ill.  (F.  — L.)  O.  F.  77ies-y 
from  L.  minus,  less  ;  used  in  a  depre¬ 
ciatory  sense.  Appearing  in  mis-ad- 
venture,  mis-alliance,  mis-chance,  mis¬ 
chief.  Quite  distinct  from  Mis-  (i). 

Mono-,  Mon-,  single.  (Gk.)  Gk.  fiovo-s, 
single,  sole,  alone.  Hence  mon-k,  77iin- 
ster. 

Multi-,  Mult-,  many.  (L. ;  or  F.  —  L.) 
From  L.  multus,  much,  many. 

N-  (i)  ;  n-ewt,  n-uncle.  (E.)  A  newt  — an 
evjty  where  the  prefixed  n  is  due  to  the 
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indef.  article.  My  nuncle  —  mine  uncle, 
where  the  n  is  due  to  the  possessive  pro¬ 
noun.  In  n-once,  the  prefixed  n  is  due  to 
the  dat.  case  of  the  def.  article,  as  shewn. 

IST-  (2),  negative  prefix.  (E.  or  L.)  In 
n-07iey  the  prefixed  n  is  due  to  A.  S.  ne, 
not.  In  n-ull,  it  is  due  to  the  cognate 
L.  ne,  not.  See  Ne-. 

Ne-,  Neg-.  (L.)  L.  ne,  not ;  nec  (whence 
neg-  in  neg-ligere^,  not,  short  for  ne-que, 
nor,  not.  In  ne-farious,  neg-ation,  neg¬ 
lect,  neg-otiate,  ne-uter.  See  N-  (2). 

Non-,  not.  (L. ;  or  F.  —  L.)  L.  non,  not ; 
short  for  ne  unum,  not  one  ;  see  above. 
It  appears  as  ti7n-  in  um-pire,  put  for 
numpirc* 

O- ;  o-mit ;  see  Ob-. 

Ob-.  (L.  ;  or  L.)  L.  oh,  near  ;  allied 
to  Gk.  Im  ,  upon,  near ;  Skt.  api,  more¬ 
over,  Lith.  ape,  near.  See  Epi-.  The 
force  of  ob-  is  very  variable  ;  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  o-y  ob-y  0C-,  of-,  op-,  also  as  ex¬ 
tended  to  os  (for  obs  ?)  in  o-mit,  ob¬ 
long,  oc-cur,  of-fer,  op-press,  os-tensible. 

Oc-;  oc-cur;  see  Ob-. 

Of-  (i) ;  of-fal.  (E.)  A.  S.  of,  of,  off, 
away.  This  word  is  invariably  written 
off  in  composition,  except  in  the  case  of 
offal,  where  its  use  would  have  brought 
three  /’s  together.  +  L.  ab,  Gk.  dTro  ;  see 
Ab-  (i),  Apo-.  It  appears  as  a-  in 
a-down. 

Of-  (2)  ;  of-fer  ;  see  Ob-. 

Off- ;  see  Of-  (i). 

On-,  on,  upon.  (E.)  A.  S.  on,  on.  -f-  Gk. 
ava.  From  a  pronominal  base.  See  Ana-. 
It  often  appears  as  a-,  as  in  a-foot,  a- 
sleep,  &c. 

Op- ;  op-press  ;  see  Ob-. 

Or-  (i)  ;  or-deal,  or-ts.  (E.)  A.  S.  or-  ; 
cognate  with  Du.  oor-,  O.  Sax.  and  G. 
ur-y  Goth,  us,  away,  out  of. 

Or-  (2) ;  or-lop.  (Du.)  Short  for  Du. 
over,  cognate  with  E.  over ;  see  Over-. 

Os-  ;  os-tensible;  see  Ob-. 

Out-.  (E.)  A.  S.  lit,  Yj.  out,  prep. -4-Goth. 
ut,  G.  aus,  Skt.  ud,  out.  Shortened  to 
utt-  in  utt-er. 

Outr-  ;  outr-age.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  outre  =  L. 
ultra,  beyond  ;  see  Ultra-. 

Over-.  (E.)  A.  S.  ofer,  Y.  over,  prep.-f- 
Goth,  ufar,  L.  s-uper,  Gk.  vnlp,  Skt. 
upari,  above.  A  comparative  form  from 
Up,  q.  v.  See  Hyper-,  Super-,  Or-  (2). 

Pa- ;  pa  lsy ;  see  Para-. 
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Palin-,  Palim-,  again.  (Gk.)  Gk.  irdXiv, 
back,  again.  It  becomes  palim-  in  palim¬ 
psest. 

Pan-,  Panto-,  all.  (Gk.)  Gk.  irav,  neut. 
of  Traj,  all ;  iravro-,  crude  form  of  the 
same,  occurring  in  panto -mi me. 

Par-  (i)  ;  par-son  ;  see  Per-. 

Par-  (2)  ;  par-ody  ;  see  Para-. 

Para-,  beside.  (Gk.)  Gk.  napa,  beside. 
Allied  to  E.  for^  L.  per^  also  to  Gk. 
7r6pt.  See  Per-,  Peri-,  and  For-  (1). 
It  becomes  pa-  in  pa-lsy,  par-  in  par-ody. 
^  Quite  distinct  from  para-  in  para¬ 
chute,  para-pet,  para-sol,  which  is  from 
F.  parer. 

Pel- ;  pel-lucid  ;  see  Per-. 

Pen- ;  pen-insula.  (L.)  L.  pcBn-Ct  almost. 

Per-,  through.  (L. ;  or  F.  — L.)  L.  per^ 
through.  Allied  to  Para-  and  For-  (i). 
It  appears  also  as  par-  in  par-son,  par¬ 
don  ;  as  pel-  in  pel-lucid ;  and  as  pil-  in 
pil-grim. 

Peri-,  around.  (Gk.)  Gk.irfpt,  around.+Skt. 
pari,  round  about.  Allied  to  Para-,  &c. 

Pil- ;  pil-grim  ;  see  Per-. 

Po- ;  po-sition ;  see  Por-, 

Pol- ;  pol-lute ;  see  Por-. 

Poly-,  many.  (Gk.)  Written  for  Gk. 
TToXv-,  crude  form  of  ttoXv-s,  much,  many. 
Allied  to  Y..  full. 

Por-  (i);  por-tend.  (L.)  L.  por-,  from 
O.  Lat.  port,  prep.,  signifying  towards, 
forth ;  cognate  with  Gk.  Trpo?,  towards, 
Skt.  prati,  towards,  and  E.  forth,  ^  It 
appears  z.'ipo-,  pol-,  por-,  pos-,  in  po-sition, 
pol-lute,  por-tend,  pos-sess. 

Por-  (2) ;  por-trait ;  see  Pro-  (i). 

Pos- ;  pos-sess  ;  see  Por-. 

Post-,  after.  (L.)  L.  post,  after, _  behind. 
Hence  Y.puis,  appearing  as  pu-  in  pu-ny. 

Pour- ;  pour-tray  ;  see  Pro-. 

Pr-  (i)  ;  pr-ison  ;  see  Pre-. 

Pr-  (2) ;  pr-udent ;  see  Pro-  (i). 

Pre-,  Prae-,  before.  (L.)  Y.  pre-,  for 
prce,  prep.,  before  ;  put  for  prai  *,  an  old 
locative  case.  Allied  to  Pro-.  This 
prefix  occurs  also  in  pr-ison ;  and  is  curi¬ 
ously  changed  to  pro-  in  pro-vost. 

Prefer-,  beyond.  (L.)  L.  prceter,  beyond ; 
comparative  form  of  prce,  before. 

Pro-  (i),  before,  instead  of.  (L.  ;  orY.^ 
L.)  Y.  pro-,  before,  in  front,  used  as  a 
prefix;  also  L.  pro,  put  for  prod,  abl. 
case  used  as  a  preposition,  which  appears 
in  prod-igal.  Allied  to  Gk.  npo,  before, 
Skt.  pra,  before,  away  ;  also  to  E.  for. 
See  below ;  and  see  Por-  (i).  It  ap¬ 


pears  also  as  prof,  pour-,  por-,  pur-,  pr-, 
in  prof-fer,  pour-tray,  por-trait,  pur-vey, 
pr-udent  ;  where  pour-,  por-,  pur-  are 
due  to  the  F.  form  pour. 

Pro-  (2),  before.  (Gk.)  Gk.  ttpo,  before ; 
cognate  with  Pro-  (i).  It  occurs  in 
pro-logue,  pro-phet,  pro-scenium,  pro- 
thalamium. 

Pro-  (3)  ;  pro-vost ;  see  Pre-. 

Prof- ;  prof-fer  ;  see  Pro-  (i). 

Pros-,  in  addition,  towards.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
npos,  towards.  Allied  to  Forth-  and 
Por-  (i). 

Proto-,  Prot-,  first.  (Gk.)  From  Gk. 
TTpwTo-s,  first ;  superb  form  of  irpo,  before ; 
see  Pro-  (2).  Shortened  to  prot-  in 
prot-oxide. 

Pu- ;  pu-ny  ;  see  Post-, 

Pur-;  pur-vey.  (F.-L.)  See  Pro-  (i). 

II- ;  r-ally  ;  see  Re-. 

Ra- ;  ra-bbet ;  see  Re-. 

Re-,  Red-,  again.  (L.)  L.  re-,  red-  (only 
in  composition),  again,  back.  Red-  oc¬ 
curs  in  red-eem,  red-olent,  red-ound,  red¬ 
undant,  red-dition ;  and  is  changed  to 
ren-  in  ren-der,  ren-t.  In  re-ly,  re-mind, 
re-new,  it  is  prefixed  to  purely  E.  words  ; 
and  in  re-call,  re-cast,  to  words  of  Scand. 
origin.  It  appears  as  r-  in  r-ally  (i)  ; 
and  as  ra-  in  ra-gout.  2.  Re-  is  fre¬ 
quently  prefixed  to  other  prefixes,  which 
sometimes  coalesce  with  it,  so  that  these 
words  require  care.  For  example,  rabbet 
=  re-a-but ;  rampart  =  re-em-part ;  cf. 
also  re-ad-apt,  re-col-lect,  re-con-ciie, 
re-sur-rection,  &c. 

Rear- ;  see  Retro-. 

Red-,  Ren- ;  see  Re-  (above). 

Rere- ;  rere-ward  ;  see  Retro-. 

Retro-,  backwards,  behind.  (L.)  L.  retro-, 
backwards,  back  again;  a  comparative 
form  from  re-,  back  ;  see  Re-.  The  pre¬ 
fixes  rear-,  rere-,  in  rear- guard,  rere-ward, 
are  due  to  L.  retro,  and  are  of  F.  origin. 

S-  (i) ;  s-ober,  s-ure  ;  see  Se-. 

S-  (2)  ;  s-pend;  see  Dis-. 

S-  (3) ;  s-ample  ;  see  Ex-  (i). 

S-  (4)  ;  s-ombre;  see  Sub-. 

Sans-,  without.  (F.  —  L.)  F.  sans,  with¬ 
out.  —  L.  sine,  without ;  see  Sine-. 

Se-,  Sed-,  away,  apart.  (L.)  L.  se-,  apart; 
O.  Lat.  sed-,  apart,  which  is  probably 
retained  in  sed-ition.  The  orig.  sense 
was  probably  ^  by  oneself.’  It  appears 
as  s-  in  s-ober,  s-ure. 
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Semi-,  half.  (L.)  L.  semi-,  half.  +  Gk. 
77)ut-,  half;  see  Hemi-. 

Sine-,  without.  (L.)  L.  sine^  without ; 
lit.  if  not.  —  L.  sij  if ;  ne,  not.  Hence  F. 
sans^  without. 

So- ;  so-journ  ;  see  Sub-. 

Sever-,  Sopr- ;  see  Super-. 

Stra- ;  stra-nge  ;  see  Extra-. 

Su- ;  su-spect ;  see  Sub-. 

Sub-,  under.  (L.)  L.  sub,  under,  (some¬ 
times)  up.  Allied  to  Gk.  vtto,  under; 
Skt.  uj^a,  near,  under ;  also  to  E.  up  and 
of.  See  Hypo-,  Of-,  Up-.  Sub  also  ap¬ 
pears  as  S-,  so-,  SU-,  sue-,  suf-,  sug-,  sum-, 
sup-,  sur-,  in  s-ombre,  so-journ,  su-spect, 
suc-ceed,  suf-fuse,  sug-gest,  sum-mon, 
sup-press,  sur-rogate.  It  is  also  extended 
to  sus-  (for  subs-)  ;  as  in  sus-pend. 

Sub  ter-,  beneath.  (L.)  L.  subter,  be¬ 
neath  ;  comparative  form  from  sub,  un¬ 
der.  See  Sub-. 

Sue-,  Suf-,  Sug-,  Sum-,  Sup- ;  see 
Sub-. 

Super-,  above,  over.  (L.)  L.  super, 
above  ;  comparative  form  of  L.  sub, 
under,  also  up.-f-Gk.  vnep,  over,  beyond  ; 
A.  S.  o/er,  E.  over.  See  Hyper-,  Over- ; 
also  Sub-.  Hence  supra,  beyond,  orig. 
abl.  feminine.  Also  sover-  in  sover-eign, 
which  is  a  F.  form ;  and  sopr-  in  sopr-ano, 
which  is  an  Ital.  form.  Also  F.  sur-  = 
L.  super. 

Supra-,  beyond  ;  see  above. 

Sur-  (i);  sur-rogate;  see  Sub-. 

Sur-  (2) ;  sur-face  ;  see  Super-. 

Sus- ;  sus-pend ;  see  Sub-. 

Sy-,  Syl-,  Sym-  ;  see  Syn-. 

Syn-,  with,  together  with.  (Gk.)  Gk. 
avv,  with.  Allied  to  L.  cum,  with  ;  see 
Com-.  It  appears  as  sy-,  syl-,  sym-,  and 
syn-,  in  sy-stem,  syl-logism,  sym-metry, 
syn-tax. 

T-  (i)  ;  t-wit.  (E.)  Twit  is  from  A.  S. 
cet-wltan,  to  twit,  reproach ;  thus  t-  is 
here  put  for  E.  at. 

T-  (2);  t-awdry.  (F.-L.)  Tawdry  for 
Saint  Awdry ;  thus  t-  is  here  the  final 
letter  of  sain-t. 

T-  (3) ;  t-autology.  (Gk.)  Here  t-  repre¬ 
sents  Gk.  rb,  neuter  of  def.  article. 

Thorough-,  through.  (E.)  Merely  another 
form  of  E.  through. 

To-  (i),  to-day.  (E.)  A.  S.  tS,  to. 

To-  (2),  intensive  prefix.  (E.)  Obsolete, 
except  in  to-brake.  A.  S.  tS-,  apart, 
asunder ;  prob.  cognate  with  L.  dis-. 
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apart.  See  Dis-.  i[f  Some  connect  it 
with  Gk.  6vs- ;  see  Dys-. 

Tra-,  Tran- ;  see  below. 

Trans-,  beyond.  (L.)  L.  trans,  beyond. 
Shortened  to  tran-  in  tran-scend  ;  and 
to  tra-  in  tra-duce,  tra-verse,  &c.  Hence 
F.  tres-,  occurring  in  tres-pass ;  and  tre- 
in  tre-ason. 

Tre-  (i),  Tres-.  (F.-L.)  See  above. 

Tre- (2) ;  tre-ble.  (F.  —  L.)  See  below. 

Tri-  (i),  thrice.  (L.)  L.  tri-,  thrice  ; 
allied  to  tres,  three.  Hence  tri-ple,  tre¬ 
ble,  &c. 

Tri- (2), thrice.  (Gk.)  Gk.rpi-,  thrice;  allied 
to  Tpia,  neut.  of  rp^is,  three.  Hence  tri¬ 
gonometry,  &c. 

Twi-,  double,  doubtful.  (E.)  A.  S.  twi-, 
double  ;  allied  to  twd,  two.  Hence  twi- 
bill,  twi-light. 

Ultra*,  beyond.  (L.)  L.  ultra,  beyond ; 
orig.  abl.  fern,  of  O.  Lat.  ulter,  adj.,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  ulter-ior,  which  see  in  Diet. 
Hence  F.  outre,  beyond,  appearing  in 
outr-age  ;  also  in  E.  utter-ance  (2),  cor¬ 
ruption  of  F.  ouU'-ance, 

Um- ;  um-pire  ;  see  Hon-. 

Un-  (i),  negative  prefix  to  nouns,  &c.  (E.) 
A.  S.  un-,  not ;  cognate  with  L.  in-,  not, 
Gk.  dv-,  not.  See  An-  (2),  In-  (3). 

Un-  (2),  verbal  prefix,  signifying  the  re¬ 
versal  of  an  action.  (E.)  A.  S.  un-, 
verbal  prefix ;  cognate  with  Du.  ont-, 
ent-,  G.  ent-,  O.  H.  G.  ant-,  Goth.  and-. 
The  same  as  E.  an-  in  answer',  see 
An-  (5),  Anti-. 

Un-  (3)  ;  un-til,  un-to.  (O.  Low  G.)  See 
un-to  in  Diet.,  p.  533. 

Un-  (4),  Uni-,  one.  (L.)  L.  un-us,  one  ; 
whence  uni-vocal,  with  one  voice ;  un¬ 
animous,  of  one  mind;  &c.  Cognate 
with  E.  one. 

Under-.  (E.)  A.S.  under,  under,  prep. 

Up-.  (E.)  A.  S.  up,  E.  up,  prep.  Allied 
to  Of,  Sub-,  Hypo-. 

Utt-.  (E.)  See  Out. 

Utter-.  (F.  —  L.)  Only  in  tUter-ance  (2). 
F.  outre,  L.  ulU'a  ;  see  Ultra-. 

V-;  v-an.  (F.  — L.)  See  Ab- (i). 

Ve-,  apart  from.  (L.)  L.  2/^-,  apart  from; 
prob.  allied  to  L.  bi-,  and  duo,  two.  Only 
in  ve-stibule,  and  (possibly)  in  ve-stige. 

Vice-,  Vis-,  in  place  of.  (L. ;  or  L.) 
L.  uice,  in  place  of,  whence  O.  F.  vis, 
the  same.  The  latter  appears  only  in 
vis-count, 

u  3 
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With-,  against.  (E.)  A.  S.  wi'S,  against ; 
the  sense  is  preserved  in  with-stand. 
In  with -hold,  with -draw,  it  signifies 
*  back.' 


Y- ;  y-wis,  y-clept.  (E.)  A.  S.  prefix  ; 
M.  E.  i-,  y-.  This  prefix  appears  as  a- 
in  a-ware,  as  c-  in  c-lutch,  and  as  e-  in 
e-nough.  See  A*  (ii),  E-  (2). 
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The  number  of  suffixes  in  modem  English  is  so  great,  and  the  forms  of  several, 
esoeciallv  in  words  derived  through  the  French  from  Latin,  are  so  variable,  that  an 
attempt  \o  exhibit  them  all  would  tend  to  confusion.  The  best  ^count  of  their  origin 
is  to  be  found  in  Schleicher,  Compendium  der  Vergleichenden  Grainmatik  der  Indo- 
eermanischen  Sprachen.  An  account  of  Anglo-Saxon  suffixes  is_  given  at  p.  119  ot 
March,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  Lists  of  Anglo-Saxon 
words,  arran^d  according  to  their  suffixes,  are  given  in  Loth,  Etymologische  Angel- 
ssechsischenglische  Grammatik,  Elberfeld,  1870.  The  best  simple  account  of  English 
suffixes  in  general  is  that  given  in  Morris,  Historical  Outlines  of  English  Accidence, 
PD.  212 -221,  229-242;  to  which  the  reader  is  particularly  referred.  See  also  Koch, 
liistorische  Grammatik  der  Englischen  Sprache,  vol.  111.  pt.  i,  pp.  ?9-76.  Schleicher 
has  clearly  established  the  fact  that  the  Aryan  languages  abound  in  suffixes,  each  ot 
which  was  originally  intended  slightly  to  modify  the  meaning  of  the  root  to  which 
it  was  added,  so  as  to  express  the  radical  idea  in  a  new  relation.  The  force  of  niany 
of  these  must,  even  at  an  early  period,  have  been  slight,  and  in  many  instances  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  it ;  but  in  some  instances  it  is  still  clear,  and  the  form  of  the  suffix 
is  then  of  great  service.  The  difference  between  lov-er,  Q.nd  lov-tng  is  well 

marked  and  readily  understood.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  is  that  mos 
Aryan  languages  delighted  in  adding  suffix  to  suffix,  so  that  words  are  not  uncommon 
in  which  two  or  more  suffixes  occur,  each  repeating,^  it  may  be,  the  sense  of  th^  w  ic 
preceded  it.  Double  diminutives,  such  as  parti-c-le,  i.e.  a  little  little  part,  are  sufficiently 
common  The  Lat.  super!,  suffix  4s-si-mus  (Aryan  -yans-ta-ma)  is  a  simple  example 
of  the  use  of  a  treble  suffix,  which  really  expresses  no  more  than  is  expressed^  by  -mus 
alone  in  the  word  pri-?mis.  The  principal  Aryan  suffixes,  as  given  by  Schleicher,  are 
these :  -a,  -i,  -u,  -ya,  -wa  \  -ra  (later  form  -la),  -an,  -ana  -na,  -7ii,  -7tu  -ta,  -tar  or 
Vra,  -ti,  -tu\  -dhi, -ant  or  -nt,  -as,  -ka.  But  these  can  be  readily  compounded,  so  as  to 
form  new  suffixes ;  so  that  from  -7?ia-na  was  formed  -f?ian  (as  in  E.  no-mt7t-al),^nd 
from  -77ta-7ia-ta  or -77ian-ta  was  formed  -7nanta  (as  in  E.  ar^u-ment).  Besides  these, 
we  must  notice  the  comparative  suffix  -yans,  occurring  in  various  degraded  shaps, 
hence  the  Gk.  ^erfov-,  greater,  put  for  fxiy-yov,  the  i-  being  drop^d.  This  suffix 
usuSy  occurs  in  combiLtion,  as  in  -yans-ta,  Gk.  -icrro-,  super!,  suffix ; 

Lat.  is-si-77ius  (for  -is-ti-mus  *),  already  noted.  The  combinations  -ta-ra,  -ta-ta  occur 
in  the  Gk  -repo-,  -Taro-,  the  usual  suffixes  of  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees. 

One  common  error  with  regard  to  suffixes  should  be  guarded  agmnst,  namely,  that 
of  mis-dividing  a  word  so  as  to  give  the  suffix  a  false  shape.  ^  This  is  extreine  y 
fommon  in  such  words  as  aW-r,  where  the  suffix  is  commonly  spoken 

of  as  beine  -u  or  -u-ose.  This  error  occurs,  for  instance,  in  the  elaborate 
English  Affixes  by  S.  S.  Haldemann,  published  at  Philadelphia  m  1865  ;  a  work  whic 
is  of  considerable  use  as  containing  a  very  full  account,  with  numerous  examples,  of 
suffixes  and  prefixes  But  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  the  matter 
Shtlv  and  i^ulges  in  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  freaks,  actually  deriving  musi 
ft^m  ^eli  that  is  forward,  and  ^..that  is  impulsive),  that  starts  out 

an“ffluvium  •  ’  p.  74.  The  truth  is  that  (Lat.  am,us)  is  derived  from  Lat. 

erode  formof  auzs,  a  citizen,  with  the  suffix  (Aryan  -KA)  ;  and  is  from 

Gk.  X07<««,  from  Xoyi-,  put  for  \6yo.,  erode  form  of  a  t^tscourse,  with  the  suffix 

-/CO?  fArvan  -KA)  as  before.  Compare  Lat.  ciui-tas,  Gk.  Xoyo-jxaxia.  Belli-c-ose,  Lat. 
bellicosZ,  is  from  Lat.  belli;  put  for  bello-,  crude  form  of  bellum,  war,  with  suffix  -c-osus 

I  Schleicher  writes  -ja  for  -ya,  -va  for  -wa,  in  the  usual  German  fashion. 
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(Aryan  -ka-wan-ta,  altered  to  -ka-wan-sa\  Schleicher,  §  218).  Of  course,  words 
in  -i-c  are  so  numerous  that  4c  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  suffix  at  the  present 
day,  so  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  form  Volta4c  as  an  adjective  of  Volta ;  but  this  is 
English  misuse,  not  Latin  etymology.  Moreover,  since  both  4-  and  -ka  are  Aryan 
suffixes,  such  a  suffix  as  -i-kos^  4~cus,  is  possible  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  particular  words  above  cited,  and  we  must  therefore  be  careful  to  distinguish 
between  a  suffixed  vowel  and  an  essential  part  of  a  stem,  if  we  desire  to  understand  the 
matter  clearly. 

One  more  word  of  warning  may  perhaps  suffice.  If  we  wish  to  understand  a  suffix, 
we  must  employ  comparative  philology,  and  not  consider  English  as  an  absolutely 
isolated  language,  with  laws  different  from  those  of  other  languages  of  the  Aryan 
farnily.  Thus  the  -th  in  tru4h  is  the  -"5  of  A.  S.  trebw-^y  case  trebw-'^e,  fern.  sb. 
This  suffix  answers  to  that  seen  in  Goth,  gabaur-ths^  birth,  gen.  case  gabaur-thais ^  fern, 
sb.,  belonging  to  the  -f-stem  declension  of  Gothic  strong  substantives.  The  true 
suffix  is  therefore  to  be  expressed  as  Goth,  -thi^  cognate  with  Aryan  -ti,  so  extremely 
common  in  Latin  ;  cf.  do-ti-,  dowry,  men-ti-^  mind,  mor-ti-^  death,  mes-si-  {  =  7net-ti~)^ 
harvest,  that  which  is  mown.  Hence,  when  Home  Tooke  gave  his  famous  etymology 
of  truth  as  being  Hhat  which  a  man  troweth,'  he  did  in  reality  suggest  that  the  -ti-  in 
Lat.  mor-ti-  is  identical  with  the  -t  in  mori4-ur  or  in  ama-t  \  in  other  words,  it  was 
a  mere  whim. 
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The  following  is  a  brief  list  of  the  forms  of  the  Aryan  roots  which  appear  in  English. 
By  an  Aryan  root  is  meant  a  short  monosyllabic  base  which  occurs  in  more  than  one, 
and  frequently  in  several,  of  the  Aryan  languages.  These  languages  are  usually  divided 
into  seven  groups,  viz.  Indian,  Persian,  Celtic,  Graeco-Latin,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and 
Lettic  (to  which  belongs  Lithuanian).  As  far  as  English  is  concerned,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  languages  belonging  to  these  groups  are  (i)  Sanskrit,  belonging  to  the  Indian 
group  ;  (2)  Greek  ;  (3)  Latin  ;  and  (4)  Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  and  Old  High-German, 
all  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  group.  Old  Slavonic  and  Lithuanian  are  also  often  very 
helpful  in  explaining  the  forms  and  significations  of  the  roots.  An  example  of  a 
Teutonic  base  is  BAR,  to  bear,  appearing  in  A.  S.  beer,  pt.  t.  of  beran,  to  bear,  and  in  the 
Gothic  bar,  pt.  t.  of  bairan,  to  bear.  Now  a  comparison  of  this  base  with  the  forms 
occurring  in  Skt.  bJiar,  Gk.  <p4p-€iv,  'L,2X.  fer-re,  to  bear  (which  three  can  all  be  reduced 
to  a  common  original  of  the  form  BHAR),  shews  us  that  the  base  which  in  the  Teutonic 
languages  appears  as  BAR  is  found  in  what  may  be  called  the  ^  classical  ’  languages  in 
the  form  BHAR  j  the  only  difference  being  in  the  initial  letter.  Further  comparison 
between  the  Teutonic  and  classical  languages  shews  that  several  hundred  roots  exist  in 
which  the  same  phenomenon  occurs,  and  hence  Grimm  was  enabled  to  demonstrate  that 
the  forms  of  the  roots  vary  in  different  Aryan  languages  according  to  a  regular  law, 
now  usually  known  as  ^Grimm’s  law.’  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that,  if  Gothic' 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Icelandic  spellings  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  ^English’  or  ‘Teutonic’ 
roots,  and  Sanskrit  spellings  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  ‘  classical  ’  roots,  then  the 
following  changes  occur  initially. 

English.  g  k(c)  h  d  t  th  b  p  f 

Sanskrit.  gh  g  k  dh  d  t  bh  .  p 

In  the  lower  line  a  blank  will  be  observed  below  E.  p.  It  is  usually  said  that  E.  p 
answers  to  Skt.  b,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this ;  and  my  own  impression  is  that  it 
answers  (abnormally)  to  Skt.  p,  which  in  some  cases  did  not  turn  into  E. as  the 
regular  law  requires. 

The  following  list  of  roots  is  a  bare  enumeration  of  them,  with  an  account  of  the 
double  forms.  Such  as  are  printed  in  thick  type,  as  AK,  are  ‘  classical  ’  or  primitive 
Aryan  forms  ;  such  as  are  printed  in  other  capitals,  as  AH,  are  ‘English  *  or  primitive 
Teutonic  forms.  It  must  further  be  observed  that  similar  sound-shiftings  occur  when 
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the  letters  are  final  as  well  as  initial  \  but  the  case  of  the  initial  letters  was  mentioned 
first,  as  being  the  easiest  to  follow.  It  may  also  be  noted  here  that  a  primitive  R  frequently 
passes  into  L,  even  at  an  early  period  ;  of  this,  a  considerable  number  of  examples 
might  readily  be  adduced.  For  a  much  fuller  account  of  these  roots,  with  illustrative 
examples,  the  student  is  referred  to  my  larger  Etymological  Dictionary. 

'Pfie  roots  are  arranged  according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  ^  the  Sanskrit 
alphabet,  by  help  of  which  we  obtain  an  Aryan  alphabet,  as  follows :  a,  i,  u,  ai,  au ; 
k,  g,  gh ;  t,  d,  dh,  n  ;  p,  b,  bh,  m  ;  y,  r,  1,  w ;  s.  If  this  arrangement  causes  any 
trouble  in  finding  a  root,  the  reader  has  only  to  consult  the  index  appended  to  the  list, 
which  is  arranged  in  the  usual  English  order.  See  p.  597* 


1.  ^  AK  ( =  \/  AH),  to  pierce,  to  be 
sharp,  to  be  quick. 

2.  V  AK  (=  V  AH),  to  see. 

3.  AK,  to  be  dark. 

4.  y'  AK,  or  AISTK  (=  AH  or 
ANG),  to  bend. 

5.  V  AG  (=  >/  AK),  to  drive,  urge, 
conduct,  ache. 

6.  V  AGH,  to  say,  speak. 

7.  V  AGH,  to  be  in  want. 

8.  V  AGH  or  AHGH  (=  AG  or 
ANG),  to  choke,  strangle,  compress,  afflict. 

9.  V  ad  ( =  VAT),  to  eat. 

10.  ^/  AD,  to  smell. 

11.  V  AN,  to  breathe. 

12.  Base  ANA,  this,  that;  demonstra¬ 
tive  pronoun. 

^  For  ANK  and  V  ANGH,  see 
nos.  4  and  8. 

13.  V  ANG,  to  anoint,  smear. 

14.  V'AP,to  seize,  attain, bind;  towork. 

15.  V  am,  to  take. 

16.  V  AH,  sometimes  AL,  to  raise, 
move,  go. 

17.  V  ah,  to  drive,  to  row;  probably 
the  same  as  the  root  above. 

18.  V  ah,  to  plough. 

19.  V  ah,  to  gain,  acquire,  fit  ;  the 
same  as  V  ^A,  to  fit ;  see  no.  288. 

20.  V  AHK,  to  protect,  keep  safe. 

21.  V  AHK,  to  shine. 

22.  V  AHG,  to  shine. 

23.  V  AHS,  to  flow,  glide  swiftly. 

24.  V  AL,  for  original  AH,  to  burn. 

%  For  another  V  AL,  see  no.  16. 

25.  VAW,  to  be  pleased,  be  satisfied. 

26.  y'AW,  to  blow;  the  same  as  V 
WA,  to  blow  ;  see  no.  330. 

27.  VAS,  to  breathe,  live,  exist,  be. 

28.  VAS,  to  throw,  leave  (or  reject). 

29.  Pron.  base  I,  indicating  the  3rd 
person ;  orig.  demonstrative. 

30.  VI,  to  go. 

31.  V^^  (=  possess,  own. 

32.  VID  (=  VIT),  to  swell. 

33.  V^^^  kindle. 


34.  V^S^  glide,  move  swiftly. 

35.  to  be  vigorous. 

36.  VIS,  to  seek,  wish  for. 

^  VUG,  (I)  to  be  wet,  (2)  to  be 
strong  ;  see  nos.  336,  337. 

^  VTO,  to  wet ;  see  no.  339. 

37.  VUL,  to  howl. 

38.  VI^S,  to  burn ;  see  also  no.  364. 

39.  Base  KA  (=  HWA),  interrogative 
pronoun. 

40.  V^A,  also  KI  (=  V 
sharpen.  See  no.  70. 

41.  VKAK  (=  a/HAH),  to  laugh, 
cackle,  make  a  noise,  quack  (onomato- 
poetic). 

42.  V^AK(=  VH AG),  to  surround, 
gird. 

43.  VK-A-K,  or  KANK  (=  V  HAH 

or  HANG),  to  hang,  to  waver. 

44.  VKAT  (=  VH^TH),  to  cover, 

protect. 

45.  (=  VHAT),  to  fall,  go 

away. 

a.  Skt.  gad,  to  fall,  causal  gad-aya,  to 
drive ;  Lat.  cad-ere,  to  fall,  cedere,  to  go 
away ;  A.  S.  hat-ian,  to  hate  (orig.  to 
drive  away). 

/S.  Another  variation  from  the  same  root 
occurs  in  the  Skt.  gdt-aya,  to  fell,  throw 
down,  gat-ru,  hatred ;  A.  S.  hea^-o,  war ; 
Goth.  hinth~an  (pt.  t.  hanth,  pp.  hunthans), 
to  hunt  after,  catch,  hand-us,  the  hand. 

46.  VI^AN,  to  ring,  sing. 

^  For  V^ANK,  see  no.  43. 

47.  yi^AP  (=  VHAF),  to  contain, 
hold,  seize,  grasp. 

48.  VI^AP,  or  KAMP,  to  move  to 
and  fro,  to  bend,  vibrate,  &c. 

49.  vk:am  (==  VHA^p,  to  bend. 

50.  V^AM,  to  love  ;  orig.  form,  KA. 
^  For  V^AMP,  see  no.  48. 

51.  VKAH,  to  make. 

52.  VK-A-R,  or  KAL  (=  V  H^R), 
to  move,  speed,  run. 

53.  VKAH  (=  V^AL),  to  project, 
stand  up  (?), 
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54.  ^KAR  (-  VHAR),  to  hurt, 
destroy. 

55.  (=  >v/HAR),  to  be  hard 
or  rough  ;  also  in  the  form  KARK. 

56.  ^ILAR  (=:  VHAR),  to  curve, 
or  to  roll. 

57.  VKAR  (=  VHAR),  to  burn. 

58.  VKAR,  or  KAL  (=  V  HAL), 
to  cry  out,  exclaim,  call. 

59.  VKARK  (=  ^KRAK,  KLAK, 
HLAH,  HRANG),  to  make  a  loud  noise, 
crack,  clack,  laugh,  ring. 

^  For  another  ^KARK,  see  no.  55. 

60.  V  kart  ( =  V  HRAD,  HRAND), 

to  cut,  rend. 

61.  V  KART  ( =  ^/  H ARTH),  to 
weave,  plait. 

62.  y  KARD  (=  y  HART),  to  swing 
about,  jump. 

63.  VKARM  (=  yHARM),  to  be 
tired. 

64.  yKAL  (=  yHAL),  to  hide, 
cover. 

^  For  another  yKAL,  see  no.  52. 

65.  yKALP  (=  y  HALF),  to  assist, 
help. 

66.  yKAS,  to  praise,  report,  speak. 

67.  yKAS,  to  bound  along,  speed. 

68.  yKAS,  to  cough,  wheeze. 

69.  BaseKI(=  HI);  pronominal  base, 
weakened  from  the  base  KA,  who. 

70.  yKI  (=  yni),  to  excite,  stir, 
rouse,  sharpen. 

71.  yKI,  to  search. 

72.  yKI  (  =  y  HI),  to  lie  down,  repose. 

73.  yKIT  (=  y  HID),  to  perceive. 

74.  yKU,  to  swell  out ;  hence  ( i )  to 
take  in,  contain,  be  hollow,  (2)  to  be 
strong. 

75.  yKU  (=  yHU),  to  beat,  strike, 
hew. 

76.  yKUK  (=r  ynUH),  to  bend, 
bow  out. 

77.  yKUDH  (=  y  HUD),  to  hide. 

78.  y  KUP,  or  KUBH(  =  ^/  HUP),  to 
go  up  and  down,  bend  oneself  (to  lie  down), 
to  be  crooked. 

79.  yKNAD,  or  KNID  (=  y 

HNAT  or  HNIT),  to  bite,  scratch,  sting. 

80.  yKRI,  or  KLI  (=  yHLI),  to 
cling  to,  lean  against,  incline. 

81.  y  KRU,  or  KLU  (=  y  HLU),  to 
hear. 

82.  yKRU  (=  y  HRU),  to  be  hard, 
stiff,  or  sore. 

^  For  roots  KLI  and  KLU  ,  see  nos. 
80,  81. 


83.  y  KWAP,  to  breathe  out,  to  reek. 

84.  yKWAS  (=  yHVVAS),to  sigh, 
wheeze,  pant. 

85.  yKWI  (=  ynWD,  to  shine,- 
only  found  in  the  extended  forms  KWIU, 
KWIT  (=  y  HWIT),  to  be  white. 

86.  yGA  or  GAM  (=  yKWAM), 
to  come,  to  go,  walk,  proceed. 

87.  yGA,  to  beget,  produce,  of  which 
the  more  usual  form  is  GAN  (  =  y  KAN, 
to  produce,  allied  to  KI,  to  produce,  cause 
to  germinate). 

88.  yGAN  (=  yKAN),  to  know; 
also  occurring  as  GNA  (=  KNA). 

89.  yGABH,  to  be  deep,  to  dip. 

90.  yGABH,  to  snap,  bite,  gape. 

For  y  GAM,  see  no.  86. 

91.  yGAR  (=  yKAR  or  KAL),  to 
cry  out,  make  a  creaking  noise,  crow,  chirp, 
call. 

92.  yGAR,  to  devour,  swallow,  eat  or 
drink  greedily  (also  as  GWAR). 

93.  yGAR,  to  assemble. 

94.  yGAR  (=  y  KAR),  to  grind, 
orig.  to  crumble,  esp.  with  age. 

95.  yGAR,  to  oppress ;  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  root  above. 

96.  yGAR,  to  fall ;  in  the  form  GAL. 

97.  yGARDH  (=  y  GRAD),  to 
strive  after,  to  be  greedy. 

98.  yGARBH  (=  y  GRAF),  to 
grip,  seize. 

99.  y GAL  (=  yKAL),  to  freeze,  be 
cold. 

^  For  another  y  GAL,  see  no.  96. 

100.  yGAS,  to  bring,  heap  together. 

101.  yGi,  to  overpower,  win. 

102.  yGIW  (=  yKWI),  perhaps 
orig.  GI,  to  live. 

103.  yGU  (=  yKU),  to  bellow,  to 
low. 

104.  y GU  (=  yKU),  to  drive. 

105.  yGUS  (=  yKUS),  to  choose, 
taste. 

^  For  y  GNA,  to  know,  see  no.  88. 

103.  yGHA  (=  yGA),  to  gape, 
yawn ;  also,  to  separate  from,  leave  ;  see 
also  no.  1 19. 

107.  yGHAD(  =  yGAT),to seize,  get. 

108.  yGHAlSr(=  yGAN),  to  strike. 

109.  Base  GHAM-A  (=  GAM-A), 

03.rtli 

116.  y GHAR  (=  yGAR,  or  GLA), 
to  glow,  to  shine. 

111.  yGHAR(=  yGRAor  GAL),to 
be  yellow  or  green  ;  orig.  to  glow.  See  no. 
no. 
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112.  V  GH AR  ( =  V  GAR),  to  rejoice,  I 
be  merry,  orig.  to  glow ;  also,  to  yearn. 
See  no.  iio. 

113.  (=  VGAR),  to  seize, 
grasp,  hold,  contain. 

114.  VG-HAR  (=  VGAR),  to  bend 
or  wind  about  (?). 

115.  VG^HAR  (=  VGAR),  to  yell, 
sing  loudly. 

116.  VG^HAR,  weaker  form  GHRI 
(=  GRI),  to  rub,  grind ;  hence,  to  besmear. 

117.  v<3-hars,  to  bristle,  to  be  rough  ; 
extended  from  VG-har,  to  rub,  to  be 
rough.  See  no.  116. 

118.  VGHAS  (=  VGAS,  GAR),  to 
wound,  strike. 

119.  V  GHI  ( =  a/  GI),  to  yawn  ; 
weaker  form  of  VGHA,  to  ya'vvn ;  see  no. 
106. 

120.  VGHID  (=  V'GID),  perhaps, 
to  sport,  skip. 

121.  VGHTT  (=  a/GU),  to  pour; 
whence  also  y'  G-HU-D,  to  pour, 
GHU-S,  to  gush. 

122.  VGHAIS  (=  VGAIS),  to  stick, 
adhere. 

123.  VTA,  to  stretch  ;  more  commonly 
TAN  ;  see  no.  127. 

124.  VTAK  (whence  V  THANK),  to 
fit,  prepare,  make,  produce,  generate,  suc¬ 
ceed  ;  lengthened  form  TAKS,  to  hew,  to 
prepare,  to  weave. 

125.  VTAE:  (=  VTHAH),  to  be 
silent. 

126.  VTAK  (=  VTHAH),  to  thaw; 
orig.  to  run,  flow. 

127.  VTAN  (=  VTHAN),  to  stretch ; 
see  VTA  above. 

^  V  TAN,  to  thunder  ;  short  for 
STAN;  see  no.  422. 

128.  VTANK  (=  VTHANG),  to 
contract,  compress. 

129.  VTAP,  to  glow. 

130.  VTAM,  to  choke,  stifle  ;  also  to 
be  choked,  or  breathless,  to  fear. 

131.  VTAM  or  TAN,  to  cut;  hence, 
to  gnaw. 

132.  VTAR  (=  VTHAR),  to  pass 
over  or  through,  to  attain  to ;  also  to  go 
through,  to  penetrate  or  bore,  to  rub,  to  turn. 

133.  VTAR,  to  tremble ;  usually  in 
the  longer  forms  TARM  or  TARS. 

134.  VTAR  or  TAL  (=  VTHAL), 
to  lift,  endure,  suffer, 

135.  VTARK  (=  VTHARH),  to 
twist,  turn  round,  torture,  press.  Extension 
of  VTAR,  to  pass  through  (no.  132). 


136.  VTARG,  to  gnaw;  extension  of 
VTAR,  to  bore  (no.  132). 

137.  V  TARGH,  to  pull,  draw  violently. 

138.  VTARP,  to  be  satiated,  enjoy ; 
hence,  to  be  gorged  or  torpid.  (But  Fick 
separates  these  senses.) 

139.  VTARS  (=  VTHARS),  to  be 
dry,  to  thirst. 

^  For  VTAIj,  to  lift,  see  no.  134. 

140.  VTITH,  to  burn. 

141.  VTU  (=  VTHU),  to  swell,  be 
strong  or  large. 

^  V  TUS,  to  strike ;  put  for  V  STUD, 
to  strike;  see  no.  431. 

142.  VTWAK  (=  VTHWAH),  to 
dip,  to  wash. 

143.  VT>A,  to  give. 

^  The  pt.  t.  of  Lat.  dare  is  dedz ;  hence 
verbs  like  con-dere  (pt.  t.  con-didi)  are  to  be 
considered  as  compounds  of  dare^  but  they 
seem  to  have  taken  up  the  sense  of  V  DH A, 
to  place,  put,  on  which  account  they  are 
frequently  referred  to  that  root.  The  form 
shews  that  they  should  rather  be  referred 
hither ;  the  other  root  being  rightly  repre¬ 
sented  in  Latin  only  by  facere  and  its 
compounds. 

144.  VT>A  (=  VTA),  to  distribute, 
appoint ;  weaker  form  DI  (  =  V  TI). 

145.  VT>A,  to  know ;  wEence  VDAK, 
to  teach,  of  which  a  weaker  form  is  VDIK 
(=  VTIH),  to  shew. 

146.  bind. 

147.  VT^AK  (=  VTAH,  TANG),  to 
take,  hold. 

148.  honour,  think  good 
or  fit. 

149.  VT>AK  (  =  V  TAH),  to  bite,  to 

pain. 

^  For  another  VDAK,  see  no.  145. 

160.  A/JihM.  (=  VTAM),  to  tame. 

151.  VDAM  (  =  v'TAM),  to  build. 

152.  v'UAR(=  VTAR),  to  tear,  rend, 
rive. 

153.  V  T^AR,  to  sleep. 

154.  V  DAR,  to  do. 

155.  VT>AR,  also  DAL  (  =  V  TAL), 
to  see,  consider,  regard,  purpose  ;  hence 
VDAR-K,  to  see. 

156.  V  DARBH,  to  knit  or  bind  to¬ 
gether. 

^  For  VT>AL,  see  no.  155. 

157.  VT>I>  to  hasten. 

^  For  another  see  no.  144. 

^  VT)IK,  to  shew;  see  no.  145. 

158.  VI>IW(=  VTIW),  to  shine. 

159.  VT^TT  (  =  VTU),  to  work,  toil. 
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160.  VT>V,  to  go,  to  enter ;  whence  I 
VDUK  (  =  VTUH),  to  lead,  conduct. 

161.  V  to  run  ;  whence  V 

DRAM,  to  run,  and  yDRAP,  to  run, 
flow;  also  y'TRAP,  to  tramp,  ^TRAD, 
to  tread. 

162.  VDHA(-  VDA),  to  place,  set, 
put,  do. 

See  note  to  .y^DA.  to  give ;  no.  143. 

163.  VDHA  (=  VDA),  to  suck. 

164.  VDHAISr,  to  strike. 

165.  VDHAR  (=  VDAR  or  DAL), 
to  support,  sustain,  maintain,  hold,  keep. 
Hence  is  ^DHARGrH  (no.  i66). 

166.  V  DHARGH,  to  make  firm, 
fasten,  hold,  drag  ;  extended  from  V 
DHAR^  to  hold  (above). 

167.  ^T>ILARS  ( =  VDARS),todare  ; 
extension  of  ^DHAR,  to  maintain;  see 
no.  165. 

168.  VI^H:IGII(  =  VDIG),  to  smear, 
knead,  mould,  form. 

169.  yi>H:u(=>v/i^u),  to  shake,  agi¬ 
tate,  fan  into  flame. 

170.  VDHUGH  (=  yDUG),  to 
milk  ;  also  to  yield  milk,  to  be  serviceable 
or  strong. 

171.  VDHUP  (-  VDUP,  DUF),  to 

render  smoky,  dusty,  or  misty  ;  extended 
from  to  shake  (no.  169). 

172.  VI>HRAN  (=  VDRAN),  to 
drone,  make  a  droning  sound ;  shorter  form 

VDHRA. 

173.  VDHWAR  (=  VDWAL),  to 
rush  forth,  bend,  fell,  stupefy,  deceive. 

174.  VI>HWAS  (=  VDWAS),  to 
fall,  to  perish. 

175.  yNAK  (=  yNAH),  to  be  lost, 
perish,  die. 

176.  y  NAK  (=  yNAH),  to  reach, 
attain. 

177.  yWAG  (  =  yNAK),  to  lay  bare. 

178.  V^-AGH  (=  yNAG),  to  bite, 
scratch,  gnaw,  pierce. 

179.  ^NAGH,  to  bind,  connect. 

180.  y'NAD,  later  form  NUD  (  = 
VNUT),  to  enjoy,  profit  by. 

181.  yNABH  (yNAB),  to  swell, 
burst,  injure ;  also  appearing  in  the  form 
AMBH. 

182.  ^NAM,  to  allot,  count  out,  por¬ 
tion  out,  share,  take. 

183.  /^NAS,  to  go  to,  to  visit,  repair  to. 

184.  V^IK,  to  let  fall,  to  wink. 

185.  Base  NU,  now  ;  of  pronominal 
origin. 

If  y  !NTJD,  to  enjoy;  seey  iNTAD  (180). 


186.  yPA(=  V  FA),  to  feed,  nourish, 
protect;  extended  form  PAT  (=  FAD). 

187.  ^PA,  weakened  forms  PI  and 
BI,  to  drink., 

188.  yPAK  (  =  yFAH  or  FAG),  to 
bind,  fasten,  fix,  hold  fast. 

189.  y  i?AK,  to  cook,  to  ripen  (per¬ 
haps  originally  KAK). 

190.  ^PAK  (=  yFAH),  to  pluck, 
to  comb  ;  metaphorically,  to  fight. 

191.  yPAT  (=  yFATH),  to  fall,  fly, 
seek  or  fly  to,  find  or  light  upon. 

192.  yPAT  (=  yFATH),  to  spread 
out,  lie  flat  or  open. 

193.  y  PAT  (:=y  PATH,  abnormally), 
to  go. 

194.  y  PAD  (=  y  FAT),  to  go,  bring, 
fetch,  hold. 

195.  yPAP,  also  PAMP,  to  swell 
out,  grow  round. 

196.  yPAR  (=  yFAR),  to  fare,  ad¬ 
vance,  travel,  go  through,  experience. 

197.  yPAR,  more  commonly  PAL 
(=  y  FAL),  to  fill. 

198.  yPAR,  to  produce,  afford,  pre¬ 
pare,  share. 

199.  y  PAR,  to  be  busy,  to  barter. 

200.  yPARK,  usually  PRAK  (  = 
yFRAH),  to  pray,  ask,  demand. 

201.  yPARD  (=  yFART),  to  ex¬ 
plode  slightly. 

202.  yPAL  (=  y  FAL),  to  cover  (?). 

^  For  another  y  PAL,  see  no.  197. 

203.  V'FI  (=  VFI).  to  hate. 

204.  ypi,  to  swell,  be  fat. 

205.  yPI,  to  pipe,  chirp,  of  imitative 
origin  ;  in  the  reduplicated  form  PIP. 

206.  yPIK,  weaker  form  PIG,  to 
prick,  cut,  adorn,  deck,  paint. 

207.  yPIS,  to  pound. 

208.  ypu  (=  yFU),  to  purify, 
cleanse,  make  clear  or  evident. 

209.  yPU  (=  yFU),  to  beget,  pro¬ 
duce. 

210.  ypu,  to  strike. 

211.  yPU  (=  yFU),  to  stink,  to  be 
foul. 

212.  yPUK,  weaker  form  PUG,  to 
strike,  pierce,  prick. 

213.  yPUT,  to  push,  to  swell  out  (?). 
(Doubtful  ;  tentative  only  ;  see  note  to 
pudding,  s.  v.  Pad  (i),  p.  322). 

214.  Base  PAU  (=  FAU),  little,  which 
Fick  connects  with  ypu,  to  beget ;  the 
sense  of  *  little  ’  being  connected  with  that 
of  ^  young.’  See  no.  209. 

215.  y  PRAK,  commonly  PLAK 
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(—  -y/FLAH),  to  plait,  weave,  fold  to¬ 
gether. 

^  For  another  ^PRAK,  see  no.  200. 

216.  PRAT,  usually  PLAT,  to 
spread  out,  extend. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  by-form 
PL  AD,  answering  to  E.  Jlat ;  cf.  also  plat 
{i),  plot.  We  also  require  another  variant 
PLAK,  to  account  for  plac-enta,  plank, 
and  plain. 

217.  VPRI  (=  -/FRI),  to  love. 

218.  VPRFf,  to  spring  up,  jump  ;  the 
same  as  VPLU  below,  no.  221. 

219.  VPRUS  (=  V  FRUS),  to  burn  ; 
also  to  freeze. 

220.  -^PLAK,  weaker  form  PLAG 
(=  VFLAK),  to  strike. 

221.  VPLU,  for  earlier  PRU  (=>/ 
FLU),  to  fly,  swim,  float,  flow ;  see  no.  218. 

222.  VBUK,  to  bellow,  snort,  puff ;  of 
imitative  origin. 

223.  ^v^BHA,  to  shine  ;  whence  the 
secondary  roots  BHAK,  BHAN, 
BHAW,  and  BHAS,  as  noted  below. 

A.  VPHA,  to  shine. 

B.  VBHAK,  to  shine. 

C.  VPHAN,  to  shew. 

D.  ^BHAW,  to  glow. 

E.  y'BHAS;  Skt.  bhds,  to  shine,  ap¬ 
pear. 

224.  VPHA,  also  VBHAN  (=  V 
BAN),  to  speak  clearly,  proclaim.  Pro¬ 
bably  orig.  the  same  root  as  the  preceding. 

225.  ^BHA,  usually  BHABH  (  = 
>v/BAB),  to  tremble. 

226.  VBHA,  orBHA]Sr(  =  >/^AN), 
to  kill. 

^  For  .y/BIIAK,  to  shine,  see  no.  223. 

227.  ^ BH AG  ( =  BAK),  to  portion 

out,  to  eat. 

228.  VBHAG  (=  >/BAK),  to  bake, 

TOSrSt 

229.  VBHAG  (  =  V^AK),  to  go  to, 
flee,  turn  one’s  back. 

230.  VBHADH  (=VBAD);  also 
BHANDH  ( =  BAND),  to  bind  ;  weak¬ 
ened  form  BHIDH,  to  bind  (Curtius). 

^  For^BHAlN,  (i)  to  shine,  (2)  to 
speak,  see  nos.  223,  224. 

^  For  ^BHABH,  to  tremble,  see  no. 

2  2"* 

231.  (=  VBAR),  to  bear, 
carry. 

232.  y'BHAR  (  =  v^BAR),to  bore,to 
cut. 

233.  V  shark  or  BHRAK,  to 
shut  in,  stop  up,  cram ;  of  which  there  j 


seems  to  have  been  a  variant  BHARGEL 
(=  VBARG),  to  protect, 

234.  V  BHARK  (=  V  BARH, 
BRAII),  to  shine.  Allied  to  ^BHARG, 
to  shine  ;  see  below,  no.  235. 

235.  VBHARG,  usually BHALG  or 
BHLAG  ( =  VBLAK),  to  shine,  burn. 

236.  ^  BHARB,  to  eat. 

237.  VSHARS  (=  V  BARS  or 
BRAS),  to  be  stiff  or  bristling. 

238.  VBHAL  (=  V  BAL),  to  re¬ 
sound  ;  extended  from  VBHA,  to  speak  ; 
see  above,  no.  224. 

VSHALG,  to  shine  ;  see  no.  235. 

239.  VBHALGH  (=  VBALG),\o 
bulge,  to  swell  out. 

^  For  y'  BHAW  and  BHAS,  to  shine ; 
see  no.  22^5. 

240.  VBHID  (=v'BIT),  to  cleave, 
bite. 

241.  V  BHIDH,  to  trust ;  orig.  to  bind ; 
weakened  form  of  VBHADH,  which  see 
(no.  230). 

242.  y'BHU  (=  to  grow,  be¬ 

come,  be,  dwell,  build. 

243.  VBHUG  ( =  VBUK),  collateral 
form  BHRUG  (=  BRUK),  to  enjoy,  use. 

244.  VSHUGH(  =  VBUG),tobow, 
bend,  turn  about. 

245.  VSHUDH  (=  V  BUD),  to 
awake,  to  admonish,  inform,  bid  ;  also,  to 
become  aware  of,  to  search,  to  ask. 

246.  VPHUR  (=  VBUR,  BAR),  to 
be  active,  boil,  bum,  rage. 

247.  VBHRAG  (=>/BRAK),  to 
break. 

248.  V-BHRAM,  to  hum,  to  whirl, 
be  confused,  straggle. 

249.  ^BHLA  (=  >y/BLA),  to  blow, 
puff,  spout  forth. 

250.  VBHLA  (  =  >v/BLA),  to  flow 
forth,  blow  as  a  flower,  bloom,  flourish. 
(Prob.  orig.  identical  with  the  preceding.) 

251.  VPHLAGH  (=  VBLAG),  to 
strike,  beat. 

252.  y'MA,  to  measure,  shape,  ad¬ 
measure,  compare  ;  hence  ^  MAD  (  =  \/ 
MAT),  to  mete. 

253.  VMA,  to  think,  more  commonly 
MAN ;  hence  also  ^MADH,  to  learn, 
to  heal. 

254.  ^MA,  to  mow. 

to  diminish ;  see  -y^MI  below 

(no.  270). 

255.  VMAK,  to  have  power,  be  great, 
strong  or  able,  to  assist ;  appearing  also  in 
the  varying  forms  MAGH  (  =  MAG)  and 
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MAG  (=  MAK).  The  various  bases  are 
much  commingled. 

256.  VMAK  (  =  VMAH),  to  pound, 
lo  knead,  macerate. 

^  For  the  root^MAGH  or  MAG,  see 
no.  255. 

257.  V  MAT,  to  whirl,  turn,  throw,  spin. 

258.  VMAD,  to  drip,  to  flow. 

259.  VMAD  (=  >v/Mx\T),  to  chew; 
perhaps  orig.  to  wet,  and  the  same  as  the 
root  above. 

^  For  the  -y'MADH,  to  learn,  heal; 
see  no.  253. 

260.  jS/MA'N,  to  remain;  orig.  to 
think,  to  wish,  dwell  upon,  stay,  and  the 
same  as  the  V  MA  above ;  see  no.  253. 

261.  ^MAN,  to  project. 

262.  ^  MAiN'D,  to  adorn. 

263.  VMAK,  also  MAL,  to  grind, 
rub,  kill,  die;  also,  to  make  dirty.  For 
extensions  of  this  root,  see  nos.  266-269. 

264.  .y^MAIl,  to  shine;  whence  V 
MAKK  (=  VMARG),  to  glimmer. 

265.  VMAR  or  MUR,  to  rustle, 
murmur;  of  imitative  origin.  See  y'MU 
(no.  276). 

266.  ^MARK,  to  touch,  rub  slightly, 
stroke,  seize  ;  see  no.  263. 

267.  y  MARG  (  =  V  MALK)  to  rub 
gently,  wipe,  stroke,  milk.  Extension  of 
y'MAR;  see  no.  263. 

268.  yMARD  (  =  yMALT),  to  rub 
down,  crush,  melt.  An  extension  of  y 
MAR;  see  no.  263. 

269.  yMARDH  (=  yMALD),  to 
be  soft,  moist,  or  wet.  An  extension  of  y 
MAR,  to  grind ;  see  no.  263. 

For  yMAL,  to  grind,  see  no.  263. 

270.  ^M.1,  to  diminish ;  prob.  from 
an  earlier  form  MA.  Hence  Teut.  base 
MIT,  to  cut. 

271.  y  MI,  to  go. 

272.  y  MIK  (=  yMIH),  to  mix. 

273.  y  MIGH  (  =  y  MIG),  to  sprinkle, 
wet. 

274.  y  MIT  (  =  y  MID),  to  exchange. 

275.  yMU,  to  bind,  close,  shut  up, 
enclose. 

276.  yMU,  to  utter  a  slight  sup¬ 
pressed  sound,  to  utter  a  deep  sound,  to 
low,  to  mutter;  see  no.  265. 

277.  yMU,  to  move,  push,  strip  off. 

278.  to  loosen,  dismiss,  shed, 
cast  away. 

^  yMUR,  to  murmur;  the  same  as 
y  MAR,  to  rustle  ;  see  no.  265. 

279.  yMUS,  to  steal. 
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280.  Pronominal  base  YA;  originally 
demonstrative,  meaning  Hhat.’ 

281.  y  YA,  to  go ;  secondary  form  from 
I,  to  go  ;  for  which  see  above ;  no.  30. 
Hence  y  YAK,  to  cause  to  go  away,  to 
throw  (Curtius). 

282.  y  YAG,  to  worship. 

283.  y  YAS,  to  ferment,  seethe. 

284.  y  YAS,  to  gird  (vrith  long  a). 

285.  VVU,  to  keep  back,  defend, 
help(?).  So  Fick,  i.  732,  who  refers  hither 
^'kt.yu-van,  Lat.  iu-uenis,  young,  and  all 
kindred  words.  But  Curtius  (i.  285)  and 
Vanicek  refer  Lat.  iu-uare  and  iu-uenis  to 
y  DIW,  to  shine,  connecting  them  with 
Lat.  lu-piter.  Neither  theory  seems  quite 
clear. 

286.  yYU,  to  bind  together,  to  mix; 
whence  y  YUG,  to  join,  for  which  see 
below. 

287.  yYUG  (=  y  YUK),  to  join, 
yoke  ;  an  extension  of  y  YU ,  to  bind  (see 
above). 

288.  y  RA,  to  fit ;  the  same  as  y 
AR,  to  gain,  fit;  see  no.  19. 

289.  yRA,  to  rest,  to  be  delighted, 
to  love.  Hence  yuAS,  which  see  below ; 
no.  324. 

290.  yRA,  also  LA,  to  resound, 
bellow,  roar  ;  extended  form  RAS.  See 
also  y  RAK,  no.  292  ;  and  see  no  304. 

291.  yRA,  another  form  of  y AR,  to 

go,  or  to  drive.  Fick  gives  the  root 

the  sense  of  to  fit,  thus  making  it  the  same 
as  y  AR,  to  fit.  It  seems  much  simpler 
to  connect  ratis  and  rota  with  the  sense 
^  to  go,  drive,  or  run.’ 

292.  yRAK,  also  LAK,  to  croak, 
to  speak. 

293.  yRAG  (=  yRAK),  to  stretch, 
stretch  out,  reach,  make  straight,  rule. 

294.  y  RAG  (  =  y  RAK),  also 
LAG,  to  collect ;  hence  to  put  together, 
to  read.  Hence  no.  323. 

295.  yRAG  (  =  yRAK),  also  LAG, 
to  reck,  heed,  care  for. 

296.  y  RAGH,  nasalised  form 
RAKGH  or  LANTGH  (=  yLANG), 
to  spring  forward,  jump. 

297.  yRAD  (=  yRAT),  to  split, 
gnaw,  scratch. 

298.  yRADH,  or  LADH,  to  quit, 

l/iOVP 

299.  yRADH  (=»  yRAD),  to  assist, 
advise,  interpret,  read. 

300.  yRAP,  to  cover,  roof  over. 

301.  yRAP,  to  snatch,  seize ;  usually 
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regarded  as  a  variant  of  the  commoner  v\ 
EUP,  no.  315  ;  and  see  no.  321. 

302.  vi^AB  or  LAB  (=  v^LAP),  to 
droop,  hang  do\\Ti,  slip,  glide,  fall. 

303.  (=  VRAB),  also 
LABH  (=  LAB),  to  seize,  lay  hold  of, 
work,  be  vehement ;  of  which  the  original 
form  was  ABBH  (=  ARB). 

304.  y'BABH  (=  >v/RAB),  to  make 
a  noise ;  extended  from  VRA,  to  resoimd; 
no.  290. 

305.  v'RI,  also  LI,  to  pour,  distil, 
melt,  flow.  Hence  VLIK,  to  melt,  flow. 

308.  (=  >v/RIH),  to  scratch, 

furrow,  tear.  See  also  no.  309. 

307.  also  LIK  (=  VLIH), 
to  leave,  grant,  lend. 

308.  also  LIGH  (=  V 
LIG),  to  lick. 

309.  y'BIP  (  =  >v/RIF),  to  break,  rive. 
A  variant  of  VRIK,  to  scratch ;  see  no. 

306. 

310.  VRU,  to  sound,  cry  out,  bray, 
yell ;  whence  the  extended  form  RUG,  to 
bellow. 

311.  also  LUK  (  =  >/LUH), 
to  shine. 

312.  or  LUG  (  =  ^/UJK), 
to  break,  bend,  treat  harshly,  make  to 
mourn ;  to  pull.  lug. 

313.  V  HUDH  (  =  VRUD),  to  redden, 
to  be  red. 

314.  V  RUDH  or  LUDH  ( =  V 

LUD),  to  grow. 

315.  (  ^VRUR),  also  LUP, 
to  break,  tear,  seize,  pluck,  rob.  See  ^ 
RAP,  no.  301 ;  and  -^LAP,  no.  321. 

IT  VLA.  to  low ;  the  same  as  VHA, 
to  resound ;  see  no.  290. 

316.  VLAK,  to  bend,  depress. 

^  yiiAK,  to  speak;  see  y^RAK,  to 
speak  (no.  292). 

317.  y^LAG,  to  be  lax,  to  be  slack  or 
languid. 

VLAG,  to  collect ;  see  y^RAG,  to 
collect  (no.  294). 

%  VLAG,  to  reck ;  see  ^  RAG,  to 
reck  (no.  29:;). 

318.  VLAGH  (=  VLAG),  to  lie 
do^^'n. 

319.  y^LAD  (=  v^LAT),  to  let,  let 
go,  make  slow. 

^  VLADH,  to  quit ;  see  no.  298. 

^  VLANGH,  to  spring  forward;  see 
no.  296. 

320.  y'  LAP,  weakened  form  LAB,  to 
lick,  lap  up. 


321.  y/  LAP,  to  peel ;  parallel  form 
LUP.  See  y'RUP  above;  no.  315. 

322.  VLAP,  to  shine. 

^  y/LAB,  to  droop;  see  no.  302. 

^  y/LABH,  to  seize ;  see  no.  303. 

323.  y'LAS,  to  pick  out,  glean;  from 
y/LAG,  to  collect;  no.  294.  This  root 
is  probably  due  to  an  extension  of  Teutonic 
y/  LAK  to  LAKS,  with  subsequent  loss  of 
k  ;  see  Curtius,  i.  454. 

324.  y/LAS,  to  yearn  or  lust  after,  de¬ 
sire.  Probably  an  extension  of  y^RA,  to 
rest,  love  ;  no.  289. 

IT  VLI  or  LIK,  to  flow ;  see  no.  305. 

^  VLIK,  to  leave  ;  see  no.  307. 

^  y/LIGH,  to  lick  ;  see  no.  308. 

325.  VLIP,  for  older  EIP,  to  smear, 
to  cleave  ;  an  extension  of  y/RI  or  LI,  to 
flow ;  no.  30:;. 

^  VLIBH,  to  desire  ;  see  no.  329. 

326.  y/LU,  to  wash,  cleanse,  expiate. 

327.  VLU,  to  cut  off,  separate,  loosen ; 
whence  Teut.  y^LUS,  to  be  loose,  to  lose. 

328.  VLU,  to  gain,  acquire  as  spoil. 

•T  vlltk,  to  shine  ;  see  no.  31 1. 

%  VLug,  to  break;  see  no.  312. 

^  VLudh,  to  grow  ;  see  no.  314. 

VLUP,  to  break;  see  no.  315. 

^  VLUS,  to  be  loose  ;  see  no.  327. 

329.  VLUBH  (=  y/LUB),  to  desire, 
love  ;  also  in  the  weakened  form  LIBEE. 

330.  VWA,  to  breathe,  blow ;  the  same 
as  VAW,  to  blow ;  see  no.  26. 

331.  V^A,  to  bind,  plait,  weave ; 
commoner  in  the  weakened  foim  WI,  to 
bind  ;  see  no.  366.  And  see  nos.  343,  347. 

332.  V^A,  to  fail,  lack,  be  wanting. 

333.  V^AK,  to  cry  out;  hence  to 
speak. 

334.  V^AK  (=  VWAH),  weaker 
I  form  WAG  (  =  y/\VAK),  to  bend,  swerve, 

!  go  crookedly,  totter,  nod,  wink. 

335.  V  WAK,  to  wish,  desire,  be 
willing. 

336.  VWAG  (=  VWAK),  or  UG 
( =  y/  UK),  to  be  strong,  vigorous,  or 
watchful,  to  wake ;  hence  the  extended  form 

I  WAKS  (=  WARS),  to  wax,  to  grow. 

I  337.  V  WAG  or  UG  (  =  V  WAK), 
I  to  wet,  to  be  moist ;  whence  the  extended 
form  WAKS  or  UKS  (  =  VUHS),  to 
sprinkle. 

338.  VWAGH  (=  V^^'AG),  to 
carrv%  to  remove,  to  wag. 

339.  VWAD  (  =  y/WAT),  also  UD, 
to  well  or  gush  out,  to  moisten,  to  wet. 

340.  VWAD,  to  speak,  recite,  sing. 
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341.  VWADH  (  =  VWAD),  to  carry 
home,  to  wed  a  bride,  to  take  home  a  pledge; 
hence  to  pledge. 

342.  VWADH,  to  strike,  kill,  thrust 
away,  hare. 

343.  v'WADH(  =  >v/WAD),tobind, 
wind  round  ;  extension  of  VWA,  to  bind  ; 
see  no.  331. 

344.  V  waist,  to  honour,  love,  also  to 
strive  to  get,  to  try  to  win ;  whence  the 
desiderative  V  WA]>fSK ;  see  no.  346. 

345.  VWAN,  to  hurt,  to  wound. 
Orig.  to  attack,  strive  to  get ;  merely  a 
particular  use  of  the  verb  above,  as  shewn 
by  the  A.S.  winnan  and  Icel.  vinna. 

346.  VWANSK,  to  wish  ;  desidera¬ 
tive  form  of  VWAN,  to  try  to  win  ;  see 
no.  344  above. 

347.  V'WABH  (=  VWAB),  to 
weave ;  extended  from  VWA,  to  plait ; 
see  no.  331. 

348.  VWAM,  to  spit  out,  to  vomit. 

349.  ^"WAR,  also  WAL,  to  choose, 
to  like,  to  will ;  hence,  to  believe. 

350.  y'WAR,  to  speak,  inform. 

351.  VWAR,  also  WAL,  to  cover, 
surroimd,  protect,  guard,  be  wary,  observe, 
see. 

352.  VWAR,  also  WAL,  to  wind, 
turn,  roll ;  hence,  to  well  up,  as  a  spring. 
Orig.  the  same  as  WAR,  to  cover,  sur¬ 
round  (above)  ;  and  see  nos.  358,  359. 

353.  VWAR,  also  WAL,  to  drag, 
tear,  pluck,  wound;  see  also  -y^WARK 
below,  no.  355. 

354.  VWAR,  also  WAL,  to  be 
warm,  to  be  hot,  to  boil.  Compare  ^ 
WAR,  to  wind  (no.  352). 

355.  VWARK,*  also  WALK,  to 

drag,  tear,  rend  ;  extended  from  ^  WAR, 
to  drag  (no.  353).  ^  Fick  refers  Gk. 

p7)y-vvfxi,  I  break,  to  this  root ;  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  distinct  from  ^L.  f ranger e  =  Y,. 
break. 

356.  VWARG  (=  VWARK),  to 
press,  urge,  shut  in,  bend,  oppress,  irk. 

357.  VWARG  (=>v/WARK),  to 
work.  Prob.  the  same  as  no.  356. 

358.  VWARGH  (  =  VWARG),  to 
choke,  strangle,  worry.  Extended  from  y/ 
WAR,  to  wind,  turn,  twist  (no.  352). 

359.  VWART  (=VWARTH),  to 
turn,  turn  oneself,  to  become,  to  be.  Ex¬ 
tended  from  VWAR,  to  turn  (no.  352). 

360.  VWARDH,  to  grow,  increase. 

361.  yWARP,  to  throw. 

^  For  V  WAL,  with  various  meanings, 
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see  nos.  349,  351-354;  and  for  V  WALK, 
see  no.  355. 

362.  VWAS,  to  clothe,  to  put  on 
clothes. 

363.  VW'AS,  to  dwell,  to  live,  to  be. 
Prob.  orig.  the  same  root  as  the  above. 

364.  V  WAS,  to  shine;  US,  to  burn  ; 
see  no.  38. 

365.  V  WAS,  to  cut. 

366.  V  WI,  to  wind,  bind,  plait, 
weave ;  weakened  form  of  V  WA,  to 
weave  (no.  331).  Hence  V  WIK,  to  bind ; 
see  no.  368. 

367.  VWI,  to  go,  to  drive;  extended 
form  WIT  ( =  V  WITH),  to  drive. 

368.  VWIK,  to  bind,  fasten ;  extended 
from  VWi,  to  bind  (no.  366). 

369.  VWIK,  to  come,  come  to,  enter. 

370.  VWIK,  to  separate,  remove,  give 
way,  change,  yield  ;  by-form  WIG  (=  V 
WIK),  to  yield,  bend  aside. 

371.  V  WIK  (=  V  WIG),  to  fight,  to 

conquer,  vanquish. 

372.  VWID  (=  VWIT),  to  see,  ob¬ 
serve  ;  hence,  to  know. 

373.  V  WUDH  (  =  VWID),  to  pierce, 
perforate,  break  through. 

374.  VWIP  (  =  VWIB),  to  tremble, 
vibrate,  shake. 

%  Pronominal  base  SA,  he  ;  see  base 
SAM  (no.  384). 

375.  VSA,  to  sow,  strew,  scatter. 

376.  VSAK,  to  follow,  accompany. 

377.  VSAK,  to  cut,  cleave,  sever  ; 
also  found  in  the  form  SKA  ;  see  no.  396. 

378.  VSAK,  weaker  form  SAG,  to 
fasten ;  also  to  cleave  to,  hang  down  from. 

379.  V^AK,  to  say. 

380.  VSAGH  (=  VSAG),  to  bear, 
endure,  hold,  hold  in,  restrain. 

381.  Base  SAT,  full ;  perhaps  from  a 
root  SA,  to  sate. 

382.  ySAD  (=  VSAT),  to  sit. 

383.  VSAD,  to  go,  travel. 

384.  Base  SAM,  also  found  as  SA-  (at 
the  beginning  of  a  word),  together,  to¬ 
gether  with.  From  the  pronominal  base 
SA,  he,  this  one. 

385.  V^AR,  to  string,  bind;  a  better 
form  is  VS  WAR,  which  see  (no.  458). 

386.  VSAR,  also  SAL,  to  go,  hasten, 
flow,  spring  forward.  See  nos.  388,  451. 

387.  V  SAR,  also  SAL,  to  keep, 
preserve,  make  safe,  keep  whole  and  sound. 

388.  VSARP  (  =  v'SALB),  to  slip 
along,  glide,  creep.  Extended  from  V 
SAR,  to  flow  (no.  386). 


III.  LIST  OF  ARYAN  ROOTS. 


f  .y^SAIi,  (i)  to  flow,  (2)  to  preserve  ; 
see  nos.  386,  387. 

389.  VSIK(  =  -v/SIH),  to  wet,  to  pour 


out. 

890.  VSIW  or  SU,  to  sew,  stitch  to¬ 
gether. 

391.  VSU,  to  generate,  produce. 

392.  V  SU  or  SWA,  to  drive,  to  toss  ; 
whence  ^  S'W AXi,  to  agitate,  boil  up, 
swell ;  yswAP,  to  move  swiftly;  also 
Teut.  v^SWAM,  to  swim,  Teut.  .y/SWAG, 
to  sway;  and  Teut.  VSWANG,  to  swing. 

393.  ^SUK,  also  SUG(  =  \/SUK), 
to  flow,  to  cause  to  flow,  to  suck.  (The 
root  shews  both  forms.) 

394.  VSUS,  to  dry,  wither. 

395.  ySKA,  to  cover,  shade,  hide. 

396.  V  SKA,  variant  of  y'  SAK,  to 
cut  (no.  377);  hence  y^SKAK,  to  dig;  and 
see  nos.  398,  402,  403,  406,  409,  41 1,  416- 

397.  v'SKAG(  =  a/SKAK),  toshake. 

398.  V  SK AD  (  =--  V  SKAT),  to  cleave, 
scatter,  commoner  in  the  weakened  form 
SKID,  which  see  below;  no.  411.  Ex¬ 
tended  from  y^SKA,  to  cut  (no.  39^)* 

399.  VSKAD  (=  VSKAT),  to 
cover ;  extension  of  y^  SKA,  to  cover 
(no.  395). 

400.  V  SKAKD,  to  spnng,  spring  up, 


climb. 

401.  ySKAND,  to  shine,  glow. 

402.  ySKAP,  to  hew,  to  cut,  to 
chop ;  an  extension  from  V  SKA,  to  cut 
(no.  396). 

403.  V  SKAP  (  =  SKAP  or  SK AB), 
to  dig,  scrape,  shave,  shape  ;  probably  orig. 
the  same  as  the  preceding. 

404.  V  SKAP,  to  throw,  to  prop  up. 

405.  2/SKAII,  to  move  hither  and 
thither,  to  jump,  hop,  stagger  or  go 
crookedly. 

408.  VSKAR  or  SKAD,  to  shear, 
cut,  cleave,  scratch,  dig.  See  no.  396. 

407.  VSKAK,  to  separate,  discern,  sift. 

408.  V  SKAP  or  SKAL,  to  resound, 
make  a  noise ;  whence  Teut.  base  SKRI, 


to  scream.  ^  _ 

409.  V  SKARP  or  SKALP,  to  cut; 

lengthened  form  of  ^  SKAP,  to  cut. 

^  ./SKAL,  (i)  to  cleave,  (2)  to  re¬ 
sound;  see  nos.  406,  408. 

410.  /SKAW,  to  look,  see,  perceive, 

beware  of. 

411.  VSKID,  to  cleave,  part;  weak¬ 

ened  form  of  /  SKAD,  to  separate ;  see 
no.  398.  ^  Tick  separates  ccEdere  from 

scmderCf  assigning  to  the  former  a  root 


SKIDH ;  this  seems  quite  needless,  see 
Curtius,  i.  306. 

412.  /SKU,  to  cover ;  see  no.  395. 

413.  V  SKU,  also  extended  to  SKUT 
(  =  /SKUD),  to  move,  shake,  fly,  fall, 
drop. 

414.  /SKUD  (  =  VSKUT),  or 
SKUKD,  to  spring  out,  jut  out,  pro¬ 
ject,  shoot  out,  shoot ;  weakened  form  of 
V  SKAND,  to  spring  (no.  400). 

415.  /SKUBH  (  = /SKUB),  to  be¬ 
come  agitated,  be  shaken  ;  hence  to  push, 
shove.  Extended  from  /  SKU,  to  move 
(no.  413). 

416.  VSKUP,  also  VSKPU,  to 
cut,  scratch,  furrow,  flay,  weakened  form 
of  V  SKAP,  to  cut  (no.  406). 

417.  /SKLU,  to  shut  (given  by  Fick 
under  KLU). 

418.  VST  A,  to  stand,  whence  various 
extended  forms ;  see  the  roots  STAK, 
STAP,  STABH,  STAP,  STU.  Hence 
also  the  Teutonic  bases  ST  AM,  to  stop, 
ST  AD,  to  stand  fast. 

419.  VSTAK,  also  STAG  (=y 
STAK),  to  stick  or  stand  fast;  extension 
of  V^T-^j  stand  (no.  418). 

^  The  E.  stock  is  better  derived  from 
VSTAG,  to  thrust  (no.  421). 

420.  V STAG  (  =  VSTAK),  to  cover, 
thatch,  roof  over. 

421.  V^TAG  (  =  VSTAK,  STANK, 
STANG),  to  thrust  against,  to  touch,  also 
to  smite,  strike  against,  smell,  stink,  sting, 
pierce.  See  also  V  STIG  (  no.  428). 

422.  V  STAK,  to  make  a  loud  noise, 
stun,  thunder. 

423.  V^TAP  (  =  VSTAB),  to  cause 
to  stand,  make  firm.  Extended  from  V 
STA,  to  stand,  no.  418. 

424.  V STABH (  =  VST AP),tostem, 
stop,  prop,  orig.  to  make  firm ;  hence  to 
stamp,  step  firmly.  Extended  from  V  STA, 
to  stand,  no.  418. 

425.  VSTAP,  to  strew,  spread  out; 
also  found  in  the  forms  STPA,  STLA, 
STPU.  And  see  no.  427. 

426.  VSTAP  or  STAL,  to  be  firm, 
also  set,  place;  extended  from  V^TA,  to 
stand,  which  see;  no.  418. 

427.  V  ST APG,  STPAG,  to  stretch 
tight;  variants  STPIG  and  STPUG. 
Extended  from  V  STAP,  to  spread  out, 
no.  425. 

428.  VSTIG  (  =  VSTIK),  to  stick 
or  pierce,  to  sting,  prick ;  weakened  form 
of  VSTAG,  to  sting;  no.  421. 
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429.  VSTIGH(=v'ST1G),  to  stride, 
to  climb. 

430.  VSTU,  to  make  firm,  set,  stop, 
weaker  form  of  y^STA,  to  stand  (no.  4^^)  > 
whence  V  STUP,  to  set  fast. 

431.  V  STU,  to  strike  ;  extended  forms 
STUD,  to  strike,  beat,  and  STUP,  to 
beat. 

432.  VSISTA,  by-form  SNU,  to  bathe, 
swim,  float,  flow. 

433.  ySWA,  to  bind  together,  fasten, 
especially  with  string  or  thread.  Often 
given  as  NA;  but  see  Curtius,  i.  393-^ 

434.  y'SNAR,  to  twist,  draw  tight; 
longer  form  SNAPK  (  =  >v/SNARH),  to 
twist,  entwine,  make  a  noose.  Extended 
from  y'SNA,  to  bind  (above). 

435.  VSWIGH  (  =  >v/SNIG,  also 
SNIW),  to  wet,  to  snow. 

^  V  SNU,  to  bathe;  see  no.  432. 

436.  VSPA  or  SPAN,  to  draw  out, 
extend,  increase  ;  to  have  room,  to  prosper  ; 
to  stretch,  to  pain ;  to  spin. 

437.  ySPAK,  to  spy,  see,  observe, 
behold. 

438.  y^SPAG  or  SPANG,  to  make 
a  loud  clear  noise. 

439.  y  SPAD  or  SPAND,  to  jerk, 
sling,  swing. 

^  For  roots  SPAN,  SPANG, 
SPAND,  see  nos.  436,  438,  439. 

440.  y  SPAR,  also  SP AL,  to  quiver, 
jerk,  struggle, kick,  flutter;  see  nos.  442,443. 

441.  y  SPARK,  to  sprinkle,  to  be- 
spot,  to  scatter. 

442.  ySPARG,  to  crack,  split, 
crackle,  spring  ;  an  extension  of  y  SPAR, 
to  quiver  (no.  440). 

443.  -^SPAL,  to  stumble,  to  fall. 
Originally  identical  with  ySPAR,  to 
quiver  (no.  440). 

^  For  V  SP  AL,  to  quiver,  see  no.  440. 

444.  yspu,  to  blow,  puff. 


445.  y  SPU,  SPIW,  to  spit  out. 

446.  VSMA,  to  rub,  stroke;  longer 
form  SMAR,  to  rub  over,  smear,  wipe. 

447.  ySMAR,  to  remember,  record. 

448.  VSMARD,  to  pain,  cause  to 

smart.  ^ 

449.  ySMARD  or  SMALD  (  = 
y  SMALT),  to  melt  as  butter,  become 
oily,  to  melt.  Extended  from  y  SMAR, 
to  smear  (no.  446). 

450.  y  SMI,  to  smile,  to  wonder  at. 

451.  ySRU,  also  STRU,  to  flow, 
stream.  Allied  to  ySAB,  to  flow  (no. 

386).  ^  ^ 

^  For  roots  SW^A,  SW^AL,  SWAP, 
and  the  Teutonic  bases  SWAM,  SWAG, 
SWANG,  see  no.  392. 

452.  ySWAD  (  =  >v/SWAT),  to 
please,  to  be  sweet,  esp.  to  the  taste. 

453.  ySWAN,  to  resound,  sound. 

454.  y  SWAP  (=y  SWAB),  to  sleep, 
slumber. 

455.  y  SWAP,  to  move  swiftly,  cast, 
throw,  strew;  weakened  form  SW^IP,  to 
sweep. 

^  For  root  SWAP,  to  move  swiftly, 
and  the  Teut.  ySWAM,  to  swim;  see 
ysu,  to  toss  (no.  392). 

456.  y  SWAR,  to  murmur,  hum,  buzz, 
speak.  Of  imitative  origin. 

457.  y  SWAR,  also  SWAL,  to  shine, 
glow,  burn. 

458.  ySWAR,  sometimes  given  as 
SAR,  to  string,  to  bind ;  also  to  hang  by 
a  string,  to  swing.  See  no.  385. 

459.  y  SWARBH,  to  sup  up,  ab 
sorb. 

460.  y  SWAL,  to  toss,  agitate,  swell ; 
extended  from  ysu  (no.  392). 

^  For  roots  SWAL,  (i)  to  swell,  (2) 
to  glow,  see  nos.  392,  457. 

461.  ySWID  (  =  ySWIT),  to 
sweat. 


BRIEF  INDEX  TO  THE  ABOVE  ROOTS. 


The  following  Index  is  merely  a  guide  for  finding  the  place,  and  does  not  enume¬ 
rate  all  the  forms. 


ad,  9,  10. 
ag,  5- 

agh,  6-8. 

ak,  1-4. 

al,  16,  24. 

am,  15. 


an,  II. 

ar,  16-19. 

ana,  12. 

arg,  22. 

ang,  13. 

ark,  20,  21.' 

angh,  8, 

ars,  23. 

ank,  4. 

as,  27,  28. 

ap,  14. 

aw,  25,  26. 

bha,  bha-,  223-239. 
bhi-,  240,  241. 
bhl-,  249-251. 
bhr-,  247,  248. 
bhu,  bhu-,  242-246, 
buk,  222. 
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da,  da-,  143-156. 

gna,  88. 

nik,  184. 

dha,  dha-,  162-167. 

gu,  gus,  103-105. 

nu,  185. 

dhigh,  168. 

i,  i-,  29-36. 

pa,  pa-,  186-202. 

dhran,  172. 

ka,  ka-,  39-68. 

pau,  214. 

dhu,  dhu-,  169-171. 

ki,  ki-,  69-73. 

pi,  pi-,  203-207. 

dhw-,  173,  174. 

knad,  79. 

pi-,  220,  221. 

di.  di-,  157,  158. 

kr-,  80-82. 

pr-,  2 1 5-2 1 9. 

dra,  dra-,  161. 

ku,  ku-,  74-78. 

pu,  pu-,  208-213. 

du,  159,  160. 

kw-,  83-85. 

ra,  ra-,  288-304. 

ga,  ga-,  86-100. 

la-,  316-324. 

ri,  ri-,  305-309. 

gha,  gha-,  106-118. 

Hp,  325-  ' 

ru,  ru-,  310-315. 

ghais,  122. 

lu,  lu-,  326-329. 

sa,  sa-,  375-388. 

ghi,^  ghi-,  119, 120. 

ma,  ma-,  252-269. 

sik,  siw,  389,  390. 

ghri,i  16. 

mi,  mi-,  270-274. 

sk-,  395-417- 

ghu,  1 21. 

mu,  mu-,  275-279. 

sm-,  446-450. 

gi,  giw,  loi,  102. 

na,  na-,  175-183. 

sn-,  432-435. 

sp-,  436-445. 
sru,  451. 

St-,  418-431. 

su,  SU-,  391-394. 
SW-,  452-461. 
ta,  ta-,  123-139. 
tith,  140. 

tu,  twak,  141,  142. 
ud,  339. 

ug,  336,  337- 

ul,  37- 

us,  38,  364. 
wa,  wa-,  330-365. 
wi,  wi-,  366-374. 
ya,  ya-,  280-284. 
yu,  yug,  285-287. 


IV.  HOMONYMS. 


Homonyms  are  words  which,  though  spelt  alike,  differ  considerably  in  meaning. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  {a)  homonyms  from  entirely  different  roots,  or 
at  any  rate  by  no  means  closely  connected ;  {d)  homonyms  from  the  same  root,  not 
differing  very  widely  in  origin.  Those  which  belong  to  the  latter  class  are  distinguished 
by  being  printed  in  italics.  For  further  information,  see  the  Dictionary. 


abide,  allow,  an,  ancient,  angle,  arch,  arm, 
art,  as,  ay. 

baggage,  bale,  balk^  ball,  band,  bang, 
bank,  barb,  bark,  barm,  barnacle,  barrow, 
base,  bass,  baste,  bat,  bate,  batten,  batter, 
bauble,  bay,  bea77i,  bear,  beaver,  beck, 
beetle,  bid,  bile,  bill,  billet,  bit,  blanch, 
blaze,  blazon,  bleak,  blot,  blow,  boil,  boom, 
boot,  bore,  botch,  bottle,  bound,  bourn, 
bow,  bowl,  box,  brake,  brawl,  bray,  braze, 
breeze,  brief,  broil,  brook,  budge,  buffer, 
buffet,  bug,  bugle,  bulk,  bull,  bump,  bunt¬ 
ing,  burden,  bury,  bush,  busk,  buss,  but, 
butt. 

cab,  cabbage,  calf,  can,  cant,  cape,  caper, 
capital,  card,  carousal,  carp,  case,  chap, 
char,  chase,  chink,  chop,  chuck,  cleave, 
close,  clove,  chib,  clutter,  cob,  cobble, 
cock,  cockle,  cocoa,  cod,  codling,  cog, 
coil,  colon,  co77ipact,  con,  co7itract,  cope, 
corn,  corporal,  cotton,  count,  counterpane, 
court,  cow,  cowl,  crab,  cra7tk,  crease, 
cricket,  croup,  crowd,  cuff,  culver,  cuTifimg, 
curry,  cypress. 

dab,  dam,  dare,  date,  deal,  defer,  defile, 
de77iean,  desert,  deuce,  die,  diet,  diste77iper, 
do,  dock,  don,  down,  dowse,  drab,  dredge, 
drill,  drone,  duck,  dudgeon,  dun. 


ear,  earnest,  egg,  eke,  elder,  embattle,  em¬ 
boss,  entrance,  exact,  excise. 

fair,  fast,  fat,  fawn,  fell,  ferret,  feud,  file, 
fi7ie,  fit,  flag,  fleet,  flock,  floimder, 

flue,  fluke,  flush,  ioi\,font,  for  (for-),  force, 
fore-arm,  forego,  foster,  found,  fotmt, 
fratricide,  fray,  freak,  fret,  frieze,  frog,  fry, 
full,  fuse,  fusee,  fusil, 

gad,  gage,  gain,  gall,  gammon,  ga7tg, 
gantlet,  gar,  garb,  ge7ider,  gill,  gin,  gird, 
glede,  glib,  gloss,  gore,  gout,  grail,  grate, 
grave,  graze,  greaves,  greet,  gull,  gum, 
gust. 

hack,  hackle,  haggard,  haggle,  hail,  hale, 
hamper,  ha7idy,  harrier,  hatch,  hawk,  heel, 
helm,  hem,  herd,  hemshaw,  hey-day,  hide, 
hind,  hip,  hob,  hobby,  hock,  hold,  hoop, 
hop,  hope,  host,  how,  hoy,  hue,  hull,  hu7fi. 

il-,  im-,  in-,  {prefixes'),  i7ice7ise,  hiconthieiit, 
indue,  hiterest,  i7iti77iate,  ir-  {prefix), 
jcuk,  jade,  ja77i,  jar,  jet,  jib,  job,  jiwip, 
junk,  just. 

kedge,  keel,  kennel,  kem,  kmd,  kindle,  kit, 
knoll. 

lac,  lack,  lade,  lake,  lama,  lap,  lark,  lash, 
last,  lathe,  lawn,  lay,  lead,  league,  lea7i, 
lease,  leave,  leech,  let,  lie,  lift,  light, 
lighten,  like,  limb,  limber,  lime,  Ihnp,  ling, 


V.  LIST  OF 

link,  list,  litter,  live^  lock,  log,  long,  loom, 
loon,  low,  lower,  lumber,  lurch,  lustre,  lute. 

mace,  mail,  mainy  mall,  mangle,  march, 
mark,  maroon,  mass,  mast,  match,  mate, 
matter,  may,  mead,  meal,  mean,  meet, 
mere,  mess,  mew,  might,  milt,  mine,  mint, 
mis-,  miss,  mite,  mob,  mole,  mood,  moor, 
mop,  mortar,  mother,  mould,  mount,  mow, 
muff,  mullet,  muscle,  muse,  must,  mute, 
mystery. 

nag,  nap,  nave,  neat,  net,  nick,  no,  not. 

O,  one,  or,  ought,  ounce,  own. 

pad,  paddle,  paddock,  page,  pale,  pall, 
pallet,  pap,  partisan,  patch,  pawn,  pay, 
peach,  peck,  peel,  peep,  peer,  pellitory,  pelt, 
pen,  perch,  periwinkle,  pet,  pie,  pile,  pill, 
pine,  pink,  pip,  pitch,  plane,  plash,  plat, 
plight,  plot,  plump,  poach,  poke,  pole,  pool, 
pore, port,  porter,  pose,  post,  pounce,  pound, 
pout,  prank,  present,  press,  prime,  prior, 
prize,  prune,  puddle,  puke,  pulse,  pump, 
punch,  puncheon,  punt,  pupil,  puppy,  purl, 
purpose. 

quack,  quail,  quarrel,  quarry,  quill,  quire, 
quiver. 

race,  rack,  racket,  rail,  rake,  rally,  rank, 
rap,  rape,  rash,  rate,  raven,  ray,  reach,  real, 
rear,  reef,  reel,  reeve,  refrain,  relay,  rennet, 
rent,  repair,  rest,  riddle,  rifle,  rig,  rime, 
ring,  ripple,  rock,  rocket,  roe,  rook,  root, 
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rote,  rouse,  row,  ruck,  rue,  i*uff,  ruffle,  rum, 
rush,  rut. 

sack,  sage,  sallow,  sap,  sardine,  sash,  saw, 
say,  scald,  scale,  scar,  scarf,  sconce,  scout, 
screw,  scrip,  scull,  scuttle,  seal,  seam, 
see,  sell,  settle,  sew,  sewer,  share,  shed, 
sheer,  shingle,  shiver,  shoal,  shock,  shore, 
shrew,  shrub,  size,  skate,  slab,  slay,  slop, 
slot,  smack,  smelt,  snite,  snuff,  soil,  sole, 
sorrel,  sound,  sow,  spark,  spell,  spill,  spire, 
spit,  spittle,  spray,  spurt,  squire,  stale, 
stalk,  staple,  stare,  stay,  stem,  stem, 
stick,  stile,  still,  stoop,  story,  strand,  stroke, 
strut,  stud,  sty,  style,  summer,  swallow, 
swim. 

tache,  tail,  tang,  tap,  taper,  tare,  tart, 
tartar,  tassel,  tattoo,  tear,  teem,  temple, 
temporal,  tend,  tender,  tense,  tent,  terrier, 
the,  thee,  there  {there-'),  thole,  thrum, 
thrush,  tick,  till,  tilt,  tip,  tire,  to-,  toast,  toil, 
toll,  toot,  top,  tow,  trace,  tract,  trap, 
trepan,  trice,  trick,  trill,  trinket,  truck, 
trump,  tuck,  tuft,  turtle,  twig, 
un-,  union,  utter,  utterance, 
vail,  van,  vault,  vent,  verge,  vice, 
wake,  ware,  wax,  weed,  weld,  well,  wharf, 
wheal,  wick,  wight,  will,  wimble,  wind, 
windlass,  wise,  wit,  wood,  wort,  worth, 
wrinkle. 

yard,  yawl,  yearn. 


V.  LIST  OF  DOUBLETS. 


Doublets  are  words  which,  though  apparently  differing  in  form,  are  nevertheless, 
from  an  etymological  point  of  view,  one  and  the  same,  or  only  differ  in  some  unimport¬ 
ant  suffix.  Thus  aggrieve  is  from  L.  aggrauare  ;  whilst  aggravate,  though  really  from 
the  pp.  aggrauatus,  is  nevertheless  used  as  a  verb,  precisely  as  aggrieve  is  used,  though 
the  senses  of  the  words  have  been  differentiated.  In  the  following  list,  each  pair  of 
doublets  is  entered  only  once,  to  save  space. 


abbreviate — abridge, 
aggrieve — aggravate, 
ait — eyot. 
alarm — alarum, 
allocate  — allow  (i). 
amiable — amicable, 
ancient  (2) — ensign, 
announce — annunciate, 
ant — emmet, 
anthem — antiphon, 
antic — antique, 
appeal,  sb. — peal, 
appear — peer  (3). 
appraise — appreciate. 


apprentice — prentice, 
aptitude — attitude, 
arbour — harbour, 
arc — arch  (i). 
army — armada, 
arrack — rack  (5). 
assay — essay, 
assemble — assimilate, 
assess — assize,  vb. 
attach — attack. 

balm — balsam, 
barb  (i) — beard, 
base  —basis. 


baton — batten  (2). 
bawd — bold. 

beak — peak  ;  and  see  pike, 
beaker — pitcher, 
beef — cow. 
beldum — belladonna, 
bench — bank  (i),  bank  (2). 
benison  — benediction, 
blame — blaspheme, 
blare — blase  (2). 
block — plug, 
boss — botch  (2). 
bound  (2) — bourn  (i), 
bower — byre. 
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box  (2)  —pyx,  bush  (2). 
breve — brief, 
briar — furze  ? 
brother — friar, 
brown — bruin, 
bug— puck,  pug. 

cadence — chance, 
caitiff — captive, 
caldron,  cauldron  —  chal¬ 
dron. 

calumny — challenge. 

camera — chamber. 

cancer — canker. 

card  (i)— chart,  carte. 

case  (2) — chase  (3)  ;  cash. 

cask — casque. 

castigate — chasten. 

catch — chase  (i). 

cattle — chattels,  capital  (2). 

cavalier — chevalier. 

cavalry — chivalry. 

cave — cage. 

cell — hall. 

chaise — chair. 

chalk — calx. 

champaign — campaign. 

channel — canal,  kennel. 

chant — cant  (i). 

chapiter — capital  (,3). 

chariot — cart. 

chateau — castle. 

check,  sb. — shah. 

chicory — succory. 

chief — head. 

chieftain  —captain. 

chirurgeon — surgeon. 

choir — chorus,  quire  (2). 

choler —  cholera. 

chord — cord. 

chuck  (i) — shock  (i). 

church — kirk. 

cipher — zero. 

cithern— guitar. 

clause — close,  sb, 

climate — clime. 

dough — cleft. 

coffer — coffin. 

coin — coign,  quoin. 

cole — kail. 

collect — cull. 

collocate — couch. 

comfit — confect. 

commend — command. 

complacent — complaisant. 

complete,  vb. — comply. 

compost — composite. 


comprehend — comprise, 
compute — count  (2). 
conduct,  sb. — conduit, 
cone — hone, 
confound — confuse, 
construe — construct, 
convey — convoy, 
cool — gelid, 
core — heart, 
com  (i) — grain, 
corn  (2) — horn, 
costume —  custom, 
cot,  cote — coat, 
couple,  vb. — copulate, 
coy — quiet,  quit,  quite, 
crape — crisp, 
crate — hurdle, 
crevice — crevasse, 
crimson — carmine, 
crook — cross, 
crop— croup  (2), 
crypt — grot, 
cud — quid, 
cue — queue, 
curricle — curriculum. 

dace — dart. 

dainty — dignity. 

dame — dam,  donna,  duenna. 

date  (2) — dactyl. 

dauphin — dolphin. 

deck — thatch. 

defence — fence. 

defend — fend. 

delay — dilate. 

dell — dale. 

dent — dint. 

deploy — display. 

depot — deposit,  sb. 

descry — describe. 

desiderate — desire,  vb, 

despite — spite. 

deuce  (i) — two.^ 

devilish — diabolic. 

diaper — jasper. 

die  (2)— ^ado. 

dimple — dingle. 

direct — dress. 

dish — disc,  desk,  dais. 

display — splay. 

disport — sport. 

distain — stain. 

ditto — dictum. 

diurnal — journaL 

doge — duke. 

dole — deal,  sb. 

doom - dom  {suffix). 


dray — dredge  (i). 
drill — thrill,  thirl, 
dropsy — hydropsy, 
due — debt, 
dune — down  (2). 

eatable — edible, 
eclat — slate, 
emerald — sm  aragdus. 
emerods — hemorrhoids, 
employ — imply,  implicate, 
endow — endue, 
engine — gin  (2). 
entire — integer, 
envious — invidious, 
enwrap — envelop, 
escape — scape, 
escutcheon — scutcheon, 
especial — special, 
espy — spy. 
esquire — squire  (i). 
establish — stablish . 
estate — state,  status, 
etiquette — ticket, 
evil — ill. 

example — ensample,  sample, 
exemplar — sampler, 
extraneous — strange. 

fabric — forge,  sb. 

fact — feat. 

faculty — facility, 

fan — van  (i). 

fancy — fantasy,  phantasy. 

fashion — faction. 

fat  (3) — vat. 

feeble — foible. 

fell  (2)— pell. 

feud  (2) — fief. 

feverfew — febrifuge. 

fiddle — viol. 

fife — pipe,  peep  (i). 

finch — spink. 

finite — fine  (i). 

fitch — vetch. 

flag  (4) — flake. 

flame — phlegrcu 

flower — flbur. 

flue  (i) — flute. 

flush  (i) — flux. 

foam — spume. 

font  (i) — fount. 

foremost — prime. 

fragile — frail. 

fray  (i) — affray. 

fro — from. 

fungus — sponge. 
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fur — fodder, 
furl — fardel, 
fusee  (i) — fusil  (i). 

gabble — ^jabber, 
gad  (i) — goad,  ged. 
gaffer — grandfather, 
gage  (i)— wage, 
gambado — gambol, 
game — gammon  (2). 
gaol — ^jail. 
gaud — joy. 

gay— jay. 
gear— garb  (i). 
genteel — gentle,  gentile, 
genus — kin. 
germ — germen. 

gig— jig- 
gird  (2)— gride, 
girdle— girth, 
goal — weal,  wale, 
granary — gamer, 
grisly — gruesome, 
grove — groove, 
guarantee,  sb. — warranty, 
guard — ward, 
guardian — warden, 
guest — host  (2). 
guile — wile, 
guise — wise  (2). 
gullet — gully, 
gust  (2) — gusto, 
guy — guide,  sb. 
gypsy— Egyptian, 
hale  (1) — whole, 
hamper  (2) — hanaper. 
harangue — ring,  rank  (i). 
hash — hatch  (3). 
hautboy — oboe, 
heap — hope  (2). 
helix — volute. 

hemi - semi-. 

history — story  (i). 
hoop  (2) — whoop, 
hospital  —  hostel,  hotel, 
spital. 

human — humane, 
hurl — hurtle, 
hyacinth — ^jacinth, 
hydra — otter. 

hyper - super-. 

hypo-  — sub-. 

illumine — limn, 
imbrue—  imbue, 
inapt — inept, 
inch — ounce  (i). 


indite — indict, 
influence — influenza, 
innocuous — innoxious, 
invite — vie. 
invoke — invocate. 
iota — jot. 
isolate — insulate. 

jealous — zealous, 
jeer — sheer  (2). 
joint — junta,  junto, 
j  ointure — juncture, 
jut— jet  (i). 

kith — kit  (3). 
knoll  (i) — knuckle, 
knot — node. 

label — lapel,  lappet, 
lac  (i) — lake  (2). 
lace — lasso. 

lair — leaguer ;  also  layer  ?. 

lake  (i) — loch,  lough. 

lap  (3) — wrap. 

launch,  lanch — lance,  verb. 

leal — loyal,  legal. 

lection — lesson. 

levy — levee. 

lieu — locus. 

limb  (2) — limbo. 

lineal — linear. 

liquor — liqueur. 

listen — lurk. 

load — lade  (i). 

lobby — lodge. 

locust — lobster. 

lone — alone. 

madam — madonna, 
major — mayor, 
male — masculine, 
malediction — malison, 
mangle  (2) — mangonel, 
manoeuvre — manure, 
mar — moor  (2). 
march  (i) — mark  (i),  mar¬ 
que. 

margin — margent,  marge, 
marish — marsh, 
mash,  sb. — mess  (2). 
mauve — mallow, 
maxim — maximum, 
mean  (3) — mizen. 
memory — memoir, 
mentor — monitor, 
metal — mettle, 
milt  (2) — milk. 


minim — minimum, 
minster — monastery, 
mint  (i) — money, 
mister — master, 
mob  (i) — mobile,  moveable, 
mode — mood  (2). 
mohair — moire, 
moment — momentum, 
movement, 
monster — muster, 
morrow — morn, 
moslem — mussulman. 
mould  (i) — mulled, 
musket — mosquito. 

naive — native, 
naked — nude, 
name — noun, 
naught,  nought — not. 
neither — nor. 
nucleus — newel. 

obedience — obeisance, 
octave — utas. 
of — off. 

onion — union  (2). 
ordinance — ordnance, 
orpiment — orpine, 
osprey — ossifrage. 
otto — attar, 
outer — utter  (i). 
overplus — surplus. 

paddle  (i) — patter, 
paddle  (2) — spatula, 
paddock  (2) — park, 
pain,  vb. — pine  (2). 
paladin — palatine, 
pale  (2)  — pallid, 
palette — pallet  (2). 
paper — papyrus, 
paradise — parvis, 
paralysis — palsy, 
parole — parable,  parle,  pa¬ 
laver. 

parson — person, 
pass — pace, 
pastel — pastille, 
pate — plate, 
paten — pan. 
patron — pattern, 
pause — pose, 
pawn  (i) — pane,  vane, 
paynim — paganism, 
peer  (2) — pry. 
pelisse — pilch, 
pellitory  (i) — paritory. 
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pen  (2) — pin. 
penance — penitence, 
peregrine — pilgrim . 
pemie — periwig,  wig. 
phantasm — phantom, 
piazza — place, 
pick— peck  (i),  pitch  {verb). 
picket — piquet, 
piety — pity, 
pigment — pimento, 
pistil — pestle, 
pistol — pistole, 
plaintiff — plaintive, 
plait — pleat,  plight  (2). 
plan — plain,  plane  (i). 
plateau — platter, 
plum — prune  (2). 
poignant — pungent, 
point — punt  (2). 
poison — potion, 
poke  (i) — pouch, 
pole  (i) — pale  (i),  pawl, 
pomade,  pommade — poma¬ 
tum. 

pomp — pump  (2). 
poor — pauper, 
pope — papa, 
porch— portico, 
posy — poesy, 
potent — puissant, 
poult — pullet, 
pounce  (i) — punch  (i). 
pounce  (2) — pumice, 
pound  (2) — pond, 
pound  (3) — pun,  vb. 
power — posse, 
praise — price, 
preach — predicate, 
premier — primero . 
priest —  presbyter . 
private — privy, 
probe,  sb. — proof, 
proctor — procurator, 
prolong — purloin, 
prosecute — pursue. 
pro\ide — purvey, 
provident — prudent, 
puny — puisne, 
purl  (3)— profile, 
purpose  (i) — propose. 

quartern — quadroon, 
queen — quean. 

raceme — raisin, 
rack  (i) — ratch. 
radix — radish,  race  (3),  root 
(1),  wort  (i). 
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raid — road. 

rail  (2) — rally  (2). 

raise — rear  (i). 

rake  (3) — reach. 

ramp — romp. 

ransom — redemption. 

rapine — ravine,  raven  (2). 

rase — raze. 

ratio — ration,  reason. 

ray  (i) — radius. 

rayah — ryot. 

rear- ward — rear-guard. 

reave — rob. 

reconnaissance  —  recogni¬ 
sance. 

regal — royal, 
relic — relique. 
renegade — runagate, 
renew — renovate, 
reprieve — reprove, 
residue — residuum, 
respect — respite, 
revenge — revindicate, 
reward — regard, 
rhomb,  rhombus— rumb. 
ridge— rig  (3). 
rod — rood, 
rondeau — roundel, 
rote  (i) — route,  rout,  rut. 
round — rotund, 
rouse  (2) — row  (3). 
rover — robber. 

sack  (i) — sac. 
sacristan — sexton, 
saliva — slime, 
saw  (2) — saga, 
saxifrage — sassafrass. 
scabby — shabby, 
scale  (1) — shale, 
scandal — slander, 
scar  (2),  scaur — share, 
scarf  (i) — scrip,  scrap, 
scatter — shatter, 
school — shoal,  scull  (3). 
scot(free) — shot, 
scratch — grate  (2). 
screech — shriek, 
screw  (2) — shrew, 
scuttle  (i) — skillet.  ^ 
sect,  sept— suite,  suit, 
separate — sever, 
sergeant,  serjeant — servant, 
settle  (i)— sell  (2),  saddle, 
shamble — scamper, 
shawm,  shalm — haulm, 
j  shed  (2)— shade. 


shirt — skirt. 

shred — screed. 

shrew  (i) — screw  (2), 

shrub  (2) — syrup. 

shuffle — scuffle. 

sicker,  siker — secure,  sure. 

sine — sinus. 

sir,  sire — senior,  seignior 
senor,  signor, 
skewer — shiver  (2). 
skiff — ship. 

skirmish — scrimmage,  sea 
ramouch. 
slabber—  slaver, 
sloop — shallop  ?. 
snivel — snuffle, 
snub — snuff  (2). 
soil  (i) — sole  (i),  sole  (2). 
sop — soup, 
soprano — sovereign, 
souse — sauce, 
species — spice, 
spell  (4) — spill  (i). 
spend — dispend, 
spirit — sprite,  spright. 
spoor — spur. 

spray  ( 2) —sprig  {perhap  as 
paragus). 
sprit — sprout,  sb. 
sprout,  vb. — spout, 
spry — sprack. 
squall — squeal, 
squire  (2) — square, 
stank — tank, 
stave — staff, 
stock — tuck  (2). 
stove — stew,  sb. 
strait — strict, 
strap — strop, 
superficies — surface, 
supersede — surcease, 
suppliant— supplicant, 
sweep — swoop. 

tabor — tambour, 
tache  (i) — tack, 
taint — tent  (3),  tint, 
tamper — temper, 
task — tax. 

taunt — tempt,  tent  (2). 
tawny — tenny. 
tease — touse,  tose. 
tend  (i) — tender  (2). 
tense  (2) — toise. 
tercel — tassel  (2), 
thread — thrid. 
tight — taut. 
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tithe — tenth, 
to — too. 
ton — tun. 
tone — tune, 
tour — turn, 
track — trick  (i), 
tract  (i) — trait, 
tradition — treason, 
treachery — trickery, 
trifle — truffle, 
tripod — trivet, 
triumph — trump  (2). 
troth — truth, 
tuck  (1) — tug,  touch. 


tulip — turban. 

umbel — umbrella, 
unity — unit, 
ure — opera. 

vade — fade, 
valet — varlet, 
vast — waste, 
veal — wether, 
veneer — furnish, 
venew,  veney — venue, 
verb — word, 
vertex — vortex. 


viaticum — voyage, 
viper — wyvern,  wivem. 
visor — vizard, 
vizier,  visier — alguazil. 
vocal — vowel. 

wain — wagon,  waggon, 

wattle — wallet. 

weet — wit  (i). 

whirl — warble. 

wight  (i) — whit. 

wold — weald. 

wrack — wreck,  rack  (4). 

yelp — yap. 


VI.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORDS  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  LANGUAGES  FROM  WHICH 
THEY  ARE  DERIVED. 


The  Dictionary  shews  from  what  language  each  word  is  derived,  as  far  as  its 
etymology  is  at  present  ascertained.  The  largest  classes  of  words  are  the  following. 

1.  Words  of  purely  ENGLISH  origin,  most  of  which  are  found  in  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
are  words  of  imitative  origin. 

2.  Words  of  SCANDINAVIAN  or  OLD  DANISH  origin,  due  to  the  frequent 
incursions  of  the  Danes,  many  of  whom  permanently  settled  in  England.  Their  speech 
was  closely  allied  to  the  oldest  English  as  represented  by  Anglo-Saxon. 

3.  Words  of  CELTIC  origin,  due  to  the  ancient  Britons.  The  English  frequently  took 
to  themselves  British  wives,  which  led  to  their  adoption  of  several  Celtic  words. 
These  are,  however,  less  numerous  than  we  might  perhaps  at  first  expect  them  to  be. 

4.  Words  of  LATIN  origin;  borrowed  (i)  from  Latin  directly;  (2)  through  the 
medium  of  French.  Both  these  classes  of  words  are  very  large.  Here  also  may  be 
included  words  of  Low  Latin  origin,  i.e.  borrowed  from  the  debased  or  rustic  Latin, 
which  employed  words  not  to  be  found  in  the  best  classical  authors. 

5.  Words  of  GREEK  origin;  borrowed  (i)  from  Greek  directly;  (2)  through  the 
medium  of  Latin ;  (3)  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  and  afterwards  of  French ;  (4) 
through  the  medium  of  French  (the  word  not  being  used  in  Latin). 

6.  HYBRID  WORDS,  made  up  from  two  different  languages.  Such  a  word  is 
baitkrupty  bank  being  of  Teutonic,  but  -rupt  of  Latin  origin.  Words  of  this  character 
are  rather  numerous,  but  their  component  parts  are,  in  most  cases,  easily  accounted 
for. 

Words  strictly  belonging  to  the  above  classes  are  numerous,  and  will  not  be  further 
noticed  here.  But  there  are  also  other  smaller  classes  of  words  which  are  here  brought 
particularly  under  the  reader’s  notice. 

Before  proceeding  to  enumerate  these,  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  classes 
already  mentioned  may  be  useful. 


I.  ENGLISH.  Amongst  these  we  must  include  : 


Place-names :  canter,  carronade,  dunce, 
galloway.  Personal  name :  kit-cat. 

Also  two  words  that  seem  to  have  been 
originally  English,  and  to  have  been  re¬ 


borrowed. 

French  fro7n  English  :  pewter. 
Spanish  from  English :  filibuster. 
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2.  SCANDINAVIAN ;  see  p.  603.  We  must  also  include  tlie  following  : 


Icelandic',  geysir. 

Swedish',  dahlia,  flounce(i), flounder (2), 
gantlet  (gantlope),  kink,  slag,  tungsten. 

Danish',  backgammon,  cam,  floe,  fog, 
jib  (I),  jib  (2),  jolly-boat,  siskin. 

Norwegian',  lemming  (leming). 

French froM  Scandinavian!',  abet, barbed, 
bet,  bigot,  blemish,  bondage,  brandish, 
brasier  (brazier),  braze  (i),  bun,  equip, 
flotstam  {Law  F.),  frisk,  frown,  gauntlet, 
grate  (2),  grimace,  grudge,  haberdasher. 


hale  (2),  haul,  hue_(2),  jib  (3),  jolly,  locket, 
Norman,  rinse,  rivet,  sound  (4),  strife, 
strive,  waif,  waive,  wicket. 

Dutch  from  Scandinavian',  furlough, 
walrus. 

French  from  Dutch  from  Scandinavian : 
droll. 

Italian  from  Scandinavian  {through 
French  ?)  :  bunion. 

French  from  Low  Latin  from  Scandi¬ 
navian  :  forage. 


3.  CELTIC  ;  see  p.  603.  Amongst  these  we  must  also  include  the  following : 


Welsh',  bragget,  clutter  (3),  coracle, 
cotton  (2),  cromlech,  crowd  (2),  crumpet, 
flannel,  flimsy,  flummery,  funnel,  hawk  (3), 
maggot,  metheglin,  pawl,  perk,  toss?. 

Gaelic :  brose,  capercailzie,  cateran,  clan, 
claymore,  fillibeg  (philibeg),  gillie,  gowaii, 
loch,  mackintosh,  pibroch,  plaid,  ptarmi¬ 
gan,  reel  (2),  slogan,  spleuchan,  sporran, 
whiskey. 

Irish :  gallow-glass,  kern  (1)  (kerne), 
lough,  orrery,  rapparee,  skain  (skene), 

spalpeen,  tanist,  Tory,  usquebaugh. 

French  fronn  Celtic  {or  Breton) :  attach, 
attack,  baggage  (i),  baggage  (2),  bar, 

barrel,  barrier,  basin,  basenet  (basnet), 

beak,  billet  (2), billiards,  bobbin?,  boudoir  ?, 
bound  (2),  bourn  (i)j  brail,  branch,  brave, 
bray  (2),  bribe,  brisket,  bruit,  budge  (2), 
budget,  car,  carcanet,  career,  carol,  car¬ 
penter,  carry,  caul,  cloak  ^  (cloke),  gaff, 
garter,  gobbet,  gobble  {with  E.  sufix)^ 

gravel,  grebe,  harness,  hurl  {with  E.  suffix), 
hurt,  hurtle  {with  E.  suffix),  javelin,  job 

(2) ,  lay  (2),  lias,  lockram,  maim  (2)?, 
mavis,  mutton  ?,  petty  ?,  pickaxe,  picket,  pip 

(3) ^  pi^l^^#  piquet,  pottage,  pottle,  pouch. 


putty,  quay,  rock  (i)?,  rogue,  sot?,  tarr, 
tawny,  tetchy  (techy,  touchy),  truant,  valet, 
varlet,  vassal. 

Spanish  from  Celtic',  bravado,  gabar¬ 
dine  (gaberdine),  galliard,  garrote  (gar¬ 
rotte). 

French  from  Spanish  fronn  Celtic',  pic- 
cadill  (pickadill). 

Italian  fronn  Celtic ;  bravo,  caricature. 

French  from  Italian  fronn  Celtic :  bar¬ 
racks. 

French  from  Latin  from  Celtic ;  carrack, 
charge,  chariot,  league  (2).^ 

French  from  Low  Latin  fro7n  Celtic . 

felon  ?. 

Spanish  from  Low  Latin  from  Celtic : 
cargo . 

Dutch  from  Celtic',  knap,  pink  (2), 
plug. 

Old  Low  German  from  Celtic :  poll. 

French  from  Low  German  fro7?i  Celtic  : 
packet. 

Scandinavian  f'om  Celtic',  peck  (i), 
peck  (2),  peg,  pore  (2). 

French  from  German  from  Celtic .  gable, 

rote  (2), 


4.  Words  of  LATIN  origin ;  see  p.  603.  We  must  also  include  the  following : 


Low  Latin  from  French  from  Latin : 
crenellate. 

Norman-French  from  Latin :  ntz,  in¬ 
defeasible. 

Dutch  from  French  from  Latin',  cruise, 
domineer,  excise  (i),  flout,  sconce  (i). 

German  from  French  from  Latin : 
cashier. 

French  from  Low  Latin  from  Latin . 
cadet,  identity,  mastiff,  menagerie,  menial, 
page  (i). 


Italian  from  Low  Latin  from  Latin : 
falchion. 

French  from  Italian  from  Low  Latin 
from  Latin :  medal. 

Proveni^al  from  Latin  :  cross,  crusade. 

French  from  Provencal  froin  Latin : 
barnacles,  corsair. 

Italian  from  Latin :  allegro,  askance, 
attitude,  belladonna,  breve,  broccoli,  canto, 
canzonet,  caper  ( i ),  casino,  cicerone,  comply, 
contraband,  contralto,  cupola,  curvet,  dado. 
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dilettante,  ditto,  doge,  duel,  duet,  ferret  (2), 
floss,  grampus,  granite,  gurgle,  incognito, 
influenza,  infuriate,  intaglio,  isolate,  Jeru¬ 
salem  artichoke,  junket,  lagoon  (lagune), 
lava,  levant,  macaroni  (maccaroni),  ma¬ 
donna,  malaria,  manifesto,  marmot,  Martello 
tower,  mezzotinto,  miniature,  monkey, 
motto,  nuncio,  opera,  pianoforte,  piano,  por¬ 
tico,  profile,  punch  (4),  punchinello,  quartet 
(quartette),  quota,  redoubt,  semibreve, 
seraglio,  signor  (signior),  size  (2),  soda, 
solo,  sonata,  soprano,  spinach  (spinage), 
stanza,  stiletto,  trio,  trombone?,  umbrella, 
velvet,  vermicelli,  vista,  volcano. 

French  from  Italian  fro7n  Latin :  alarm 
(alarum),  alert,  apartment,  arcade,  artisan, 
auburn,  battalion,  bulletin,  cab  (i),  cabbage 

(1) ,  cape  (2),  capriole,  carnival,  cascade, 
casque,  cassock,  cavalcade,  cavalier,  cavalry, 
citadel,  colonel,  colonnade,  compliment, 
compost,  concert,  concordat,  corporal  (i), 
corridor,  cortege,  costume,  countertenor, 
cuirass,  douche,  ducat,  escort,  esplanade, 
facade,  florin,  fracas,  fugue,  gabion,  gambol, 
improvise,  incarnadine,  infantry,  lavender, 
lutestring,  macaroon  ?,  manage,  manege, 
mien,  mizen,  (mizzen),  model,  motet, 
musket,  niche,  ortolan,  paladyi,  palette, 
pallet  (2),  parapet,  partisan  (1),  pastel, 
peruke,  pilaster,  pinnace,  piston,  pomade 
(pommade),  pontoon,  populace,  porcelain, 
postillion,  preconcert,  reprisal,  revolt,  rocket 

(2) ,  salad,  sallet,  salmagundi,  saveloy  (cer- 
velas),  scamper,  sentinel?,  sentry?,  somer¬ 
sault  (somerset),  sonnet,  spinet,  squad, 
squadron,  termagant,  terrace,  tramontane, 
ultramontane,  umber,  vault  (2),  vedette 
(vidette). 

Dutch  from  French  from  Italian  from 
Latin  :  periwig,  shamble  {verb),  wig. 

German  from  Italian  from  Latin : 
barouche. 

Spanish  from  Latin :  alligator, 
armada,  armadillo,  booby,  capsize,  car¬ 
bonado,  cask,  commodore,  comrade,  cork, 
courtesan,  disembogue,  domino,  don  (2), 
duenna,  dulcimer,  flamingo,  flotilla,  fun¬ 
ambulist,  gambado,  grandee,  hidalgo,  jade 
(2),  junta,  junto,  manchineel,  matador, 
merino,  mosquito  (musquito),  negro,  olio, 
pay  (2),  peccadillo,  primero,  punctilio, 

5.  Words  of  GREEK  origin ;  see  p.  6( 

Low  Latin  from  Latin  fro7n  Greek : 
intone. 

Italian  from  Latin  from  Greek :  ba- 
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quadroon,  real  (2),  renegade  (renegado), 
salver,  sherry,  stevedore,  tent  (3),  tornado, 
ultramarine,  vanilla. 

French  from  Spanish  from  Latin :  ca¬ 
lenture,  creole,  doubloon,  escalade,  far¬ 
thingale  (fardingale),  grenade,  ogre,  ombre, 
parade,  paragon,  petronel,  pint,  punt  (2), 
quadrille,  risk,  sassafras,  spaniel,  tartan  ?. 

Portuguese  from  Latin:  binnacle, 
caste,  junk  (2),  lasso,  moidore,  molasses, 
pimento,  port  (4),  tank. 

French  from  Portuguese  fro7n  Latin  \ 
corvette,  fetich  (fetish),  parasol. 

Dutch  from  Latin:  buoy,  tafferel 
(taffrail). 

Old  Dutch  from  Lathi :  chop  (2). 

Scandinavian  from  Latin:  cake, 
skate  (1). 

Scandinavian  from  English  fro77i  Latins 
kindle. 

German  from  Latin :  drilling. 

French  from  Old  High  German  fro7n 
Latin :  waste. 

French from  Teutonic from  Latin :  pump 

(I)?. 

Dutch  from  Ger7nan  fro7n  Latin :  rum¬ 
mer  ?. 

Celtic  from  Latin :  spigot. 

Russian  fro7n  Latin :  czar. 

French  from  Portuguese  fi'om  Arabic 
from  Greek  from  Latin :  apricot. 

French  from  Spanish  fro7n  Arabic  from 
Latin :  quintal. 

Low  Latin :  baboon,  barrister,  cam- 
paniform,  cap,  capital  (3),  dominion,  edi¬ 
ble,  elongate,  elucidate,  embassy,  fine  (2), 
flask,  flavour,  funeral,  grate  (i),  hoax, 
hocus-pocus,  implement,  indent,  intimidate, 
pageant,  plenary,  proxy. 

French  fro77i  Low  Latin :  abase,  ballet, 
barbican,  bargain,  bass  (i),  bittern,  borage, 
burden  (2),  burl,  camlet,  canton,  cape  (i), 
cope  (i),  cygnet,  felon?,  ferret  (i),  festival, 
flagon,  frock,  gash,  gauge  (gage),  gouge, 
hutch,  oleander,  palfrey. 

French  from  Provengal from  Low  Latin : 
ballad. 

French  from  Italian  from  Low  Latin  \ 
basement,  bassoon,  pivot. 

French  fro77i  Spanish  from  Low  Latin : 
caparison. 

5.  We  must  also  include  the  following : 

lustrade,  grotto,  madrigal,  orris,  piazza, 
torso. 

French  from  Italian  froin  Latin  fro7ti 
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Creek',  canopy, cornice,  espalier,  germander, 
grotesque,  piastre. 

Dutch  fro7n  Italian  from  Latin  fro7n 
Creek',  sketch. 

Spanish  from  Latin  from  Greek :  buffalo, 
cochineal,  morris,  pellitory  (2)  (pelleter), 
savanna  (savannah). 

French  from  Spanish  from  Latin  from 
Greek',  maroon  (2),  rumb  (rhumb). 

Port7iguese  from  Latin  fro77i  Greek : 
cockroach,  palaver. 

French  from  Portuguese  from  Latin 
from  Greek',  marmalade. 

PrcTJen^al  fro7n  Latin  from  Greek :  trou¬ 
badour. 

Old  Low  German  from  Latin  fro77t 
Greek',  beaker. 

Old  Dutch  from  Latin  from  Greek : 
gittem. 

French  from  Ger7nan  f7'om  Latin  from 
Greek',  petrel  (peterei). 

Celtic  from  Latin  from  Greek :  pretty, 
spunk. 

Low  Latin  fro7n  Greek  :  apoplexy,  apo¬ 
thecary,  bursar,  cartulary,  catapult,  chamo¬ 
mile  (camomile),  comb  (coomb),  hulk,  imp, 
impracticable,  intoxicate,  lectern  (lecturn), 
magnesia,  pericranium. 

French  froTn,  Low  Latin  from  Greek : 
acolyte, allegory,  almanac,  anchoret  (anchor¬ 
ite),  apostasy,  apostate,  bottle  (1),  butler, 
buttery,  bushel,  calender,  calm,  carbine, 
card  (i),  carte,  catalogue,  cauterise,  celan¬ 
dine,  chronicle,  clergy,  climacter,  climate. 


clinical,  cockatrice,  dome,  embrocation, 
fleam,  galoche,  liturgy,  lobe,  mangonel, 
patriot,  pitcher,  policy. 

Dutch  from  Low  Latin  from  Greek  : 
dock  (3),  mangle  (2). 

Spanish  from  French  from  Greek : 
platina. 

Italian  fro7n  Greek',  archipelago,  bary¬ 
tone,  bombast,  catacomb,  gondola,  scope 
{or  from  Gk.). 

French  from  Italian  fro7n  Greek :  ba¬ 
luster,  banisters,  cartridge  (cartouche), 
emery,  galligaskins,  manganese?,  moustache 
(mustache),  pantaloon  (i),  pantaloons, 
pedant  ?. 

French  from  Provencal  from  Italian 
from  Greek',  dredge  (2). 

Spanish  from  Greek :  argosy  ?. 

p'rench  from  Spanish  f7'om  Greek : 
truck  (i). 

German  from  Greek :  cobalt,  nickel  ?. 

French  fro7n  Ger77ian  from  Greek :  pate. 

Spanish  from  Arabic  from  Greek  :  talis¬ 
man. 

French  from  Spanish  from  Arabic  from 
Greek :  alembic,  limbeck. 

French  from  Arabic  from  Greek',  al¬ 
chemy,  carat. 

Spanish  froin  Persian  fro7n  Greek : 
tarragon. 

Hebrew  from  Greek :  sanhedrim. 

Turkish  from  Greek :  effendi. 

Scandinavian  from  English  from  Greek : 
kirk. 


6.  Words  of  HYBRID  origin  cannot  very  well  be  classed,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case ;  see  p.  603.  To  the  above  six  classes  we  may  add  these  following. 


7.  Words  of  OLD  LOW  GERMAN  origin.  The  following  words  I  call  ‘Old 
Low  German  ’  for  want  of  a  better  name.  Many  of  them  may  be  truly  English,  but 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Some  may  be  Friesic.  Othep  may  yet  be 
found  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Others  were  probably  borrowed  from  the  Netherlands  at  an 
early  period,  but  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  date.  The  list  will  require  future  revision, 
when  the  history  of  some  at  least  may  be  more  definitely  settled. 


Botch  (i),  bounce,  boy,  brake  (i),  brake 
(2),  bulk  (2),  bully,  bumble-bee,  cough, 
curl,  dog,  doxy,  duck  (3),  flounder  (1), 
fob,  girl,  groat,  hawk  (2),  hawker,  kails, 
kit  (i),  knurr,  knur,  lack  (i),  lack  (2),  lash 
(2),  loll,  loon  (i)  (lown),  luck,  mazer,  mud, 
muddle,  nag  (i),  nick  (i),  notch  (nock),  ort 
(orts),  pamper,  patch (i),  patch (2),  peer  (2), 
plash  (i),  plump?,  pry,  queer,  rabbit?,  rab¬ 
ble,  rail  (i),  scalp,  scoff,  scold,  shock  (2), 
shudder,  skew,  slabber,  slender,  slight,  slot 


(i),  snot,  spool,  sprout,  tallow,  toot  (2),  tub, 
tuck  (i),  tug,  un-  (3),  unto. 

French  from  Old  Low  German :  antler?, 
border,  brick,  broider,  choice,  chuck  (i), 
cratch,  dace,  dandy?,  dart,  fur,  garment, 
garnish,  garrison,  goal,  gruel,  guile,  hamlet, 
heinous,  hobby  (i),  hobby-horse,  hobby  (2), 
jangle,  lampoon,  marish,  massacre,  muffle, 
mute  (2),  poach  (1)?,  poach(2)  ?,  pocket  {or 
C.),  pulley  {or  Y.from  L.),  stout,  supper, 
wafer. 
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Low  Latin  from  Old  Low  German  :  French  from  Low  Latin  from  Old  Lo7v 

badge.  German :  filter. 

To  the  above  may  also  be  added  the  following  words,  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  very  early  use : 


Fluke  (2),  huckaback,  touch  -  wood, 
twill. 

French  from  Low  German :  fudge,  staple 
(2),  tampion. 

8.  Words  borrowed  from  DUTCH. 

Ahoy,  aloof,  anker,  avast,  bale  (3),  bal¬ 
last,  belay,  beleaguer,  bluff,  blunderbuss, 
boom  (2),  boor,  bouse  (boose),  brabble, 
brack,  brackish,  brandy,  bruin,  bum-boat, 
bumpkin,  burgomaster,  bush  (2),  buskin, 
caboose,  cant  (2),  clamp,  clinker,  cope  (2), 
dapper,  delf,  derrick,  doit,  doll  ?,  dot,  drill  ( i ), 
duclf  (4),  duffel,  easel,  elope,  flout,  fop,  frolic, 
fumble,  gallipot,  gas,  glib(i),  golf,  groove, 
growl,  gruff,  guelder-rose,  gulp,  hackle  (i), 
hatchel,  hackle  (2),  heckle,  heyday  (i), 
hoarding,  hold  (2),  holland,  holster,  hop 
(2),  hope  (2),  hottentot,  hoy  (i),  hoy  (2), 
hustle,  isinglass,  jeer,  jerkin,  kilderkin, 
kink,  kipper,  knapsack,  land-grave,  land¬ 
scape,  lash  (i),  leaguer,  ledger,  lighter, 
link  (2),  linstock  (lintstock),  litmus,  loiter, 
manikin  (manakin),  margrave,  marline, 
measles,  minikin,  minx  ?,  mob  (2),  moor 
(2),  mop  (2),  mope,  morass,  mump,  mumps, 
ogle,  orlop,  pad  (2),  pickle  (<?rE.?),  pink  (4), 
quacksalver,  rant,  reef  (i),  reef  (2),  reeve (i), 
rover,  ruffle,  selvage  (selvedge),  sheer  (2), 
skate  (2)  (scate),  skipper,  slim,  sloop,  sloven, 

9.  Words  borrowed  from  GERMAN, 
from  German  is  very  small.) 

Bismuth,  Dutch,  feldspar,  fuchsia,  fu¬ 
gleman,  gneiss,  hock  (2),  huzzah,  landau, 
maulstick,  meerschaum,  mesmerise  {with 
F.  suffix'),  plunder,  poodle,  quartz,  shale, 
swindler,  trull,  wacke,  waltz,  wheedle?, 
zinc. 

To  these  add  (from  Old  German) :  buss 
(i) ;  also  German  fro7n  French  from  Old 
High  German',  veneer. 

German  {Moravian)  personal  name : 
camellia. 

Dutch  from  German :  dollar,  etch,  rix- 
dollar,  wiseacre. 

French  from  German:  allegiance, 
allure,  band  (2),  bandy,  bank  (2),  banner, 
banneret,  banquet,  bastard,  bawd,  bawdy, 
belfry,  bistre?,  bivouac,  blanket,  blazon (2), 


Low  Latin  from  Low  German :  scor¬ 
butic. 

French  from  Low  Latin  from  Low 
German :  quail  (2). 


smack  (3),  snaffle,  snap,  snip,  snuff  (i), 
spelicans,  splice,  spoor,  sprat,  stipple,  stiver, 
stoker,  stove,  strand  (2)  ?,  stripe,  sutler, 
swab,  switch,  tang  (i),  tattoo  (i),  toy, 
trick  (i),  trick  (2),  trick  (3),  trigger,  up¬ 
roar,  wagon  (waggon),  wainscot,  yacht, 
yawl(i). 

Old  Dutch',  crants,  deck,  dell,  firkin, 
foist,  hogshead,  hoiden  (hoyden),  hoist, 
huckster,  lollard,  lop,  mite  (2),  ravel. 

Named  from  towns  in  Flanders  or  Bel-' 
gium :  cambric,  spa. 

French  from  Dutch  {or  Old  Dutch) : 
arquebus,  clique,  cracknel,  cresset,  cruet, 
dredge  (i),  drug,  drugget,  fitchet,  frieze 
(i),  friz  (frizz),  hackbut,  hackney,  hack, 
hoarding,  hotch-pot  (hodge-podge),  mow 
(3),  mummer,  paletot,  pilot  ?,  placard,  staid, 
stay  (i). 

French  from  Old  Flemish :  gallop. 

French  from  Spanish  from  Dutch  ? : 
trinket  (2),  or  trinquet. 

Low  Latin  from  Fre^ich  from  Old 
Dutch',  crucible. 

(The  number  of  words  borrowed  directly 

botch  (2),  brach,  bray(i),  brunette,  burnish, 
carouse,  carousal  (i),  chamois,  coat,  coterie, 
cricket  (i),  etiquette,  fauteuil,  gaiety,  gar¬ 
ret,  gimlet  (gimblet),  grumble,  haggard  (i), 
hash,  hatch  (3),  hatchet,  haversack,  hod, 
hoe,  housings.  Huguenot,  lansquenet,  latten, 
lattice,  lecher,  list  (2),  lobby?,  lumber  (i), 
marque  (letters  of),  marquee,  mignonette, 
mitten  ?,  motley,  popinjay  {with  modified 
suffix),  raffle,  roast  ?,  shammy  (shamoy), 
spruce,  spurry,  ticket,  wardrobe,  zigzag. 

Italian  from  German',  rocket  (i). 

French  from  Italian  from  Ger7nan : 
burin,  canteen,  group,  poltroon,  tuck  (2). 

Latin  from  German :  Vandal. 

Low  Latin  from  German',  lobby?,  mor¬ 
ganatic. 
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Low  Latin  from  French  from  German : 
hamper  (2)  {also  hanaper). 

French  from  Low  Latin  from  German'. 
brush,  lodge,  marchioness,  marquis,  mason?. 
MIDDLE  HIGH  GERMAN :  bugle  (2). 


French  from  Middle  High  German'. 
bale  (i),  beadle,  brewis,  browze,  bruise  ?, 
buckram,  burgess,  butcher,  butt  (i),  butt 
(2),  buttock  {with  E.  suffix),  button,  coif, 
cotillon  (cotillion),  demarcation  (demarka- 
tion),  gaiter,  gallant,  gay,  gonfanon  (gon¬ 
falon),  grape,  grapnel,  grapple,  gnsette, 
grizzly,  grizzled  {luith  E.  suffix),  halberd 
(halbert),  jig,  marquetry,  quoif,  rebut  {with 

prefix),  sorrel  (i),  skiff,  warble,  warden 

(1) ,  warden  (2),  wince. 

FRENCH  FROM  OLD  HIGH  GER¬ 
MAN  :  arrange,  await,  award,  baldric,  ball 

(2) ,  balloon,  ballot,  banish,  baron,  baste  (3), 
bastile,  blanch  (i),  blank,  boot  (1),  boss, 
bottle  (2),  brawn,  bream,  chamberlain, 
chine,  cray-fish  (craw-fish),  dance,  eclat, 
enamel,  ermine,  eschew,  espy,  fief,  fife,  fil¬ 
bert,  frank,  franchise,  franklin,  freight, 
furbish,  furnish,  garb(i),  garb  (2),  garden, 
gimp,  guarantee  (guaranty),  guard,  guise, 


habergeon,  hanseatic,  harangue,  harbinger, 
hardy,  haubeck,  haunch,  herald,  heron,  hob 
(2),  hut,  jay,  liege,  mail  (2),  marshal, 
minion,  mushroom,  ouch  (nouch),  parti¬ 
san  (2)  (partizan)  ?,  perform  {with  prefix), 
quill  (i),  quill  {2)  {or  L.),  quiver  (2),  race 
(2),  racy  {with  Y..  suffix),  range,  rank  (i), 
rasp,  rasp-berry  {and  E.),  riches,  riot  ?,  rob, 
robe,  robin,  rochet,  rubbish,  rubble,  Salic 
(Salique),  saloon,  scorn,  seize,  skirmish, 
slash?,  slate,  slice,  spy,  stallion,  standard, 
stubble,  tarnish,  towel,  warrant,  wait. 

Fre^ich  from  Low  Latin  from  Old  High 
German :  abandon,  ambassador,  equerry, 
frank,  install  (instal),  sturgeon,  warren. 

Low  Latin  from  Old  High  German : 
faldstool. 

Spanish fro7n  Old  High  German',  guerilla 
(guerrilla). 

French  fro7n  Spa7iish  from  Old  High 
Ger77ia7i :  rapier. 

Ltalian  fro7n  Old  High  German  :  bandit, 
fresco,  smalt,  stucco ;  from  Germa7t :  halt  (2). 

French  fro7n  Ltalian  from  Old  High 
German :  decant. 

French  from  Austrian:  cravat. 


10.  Other  words  of  indeterminate  TEUTONIC  origin.  Teutonic  is  here  used  as  a 
general  term,  to  shew  that  the  following  words  (derived  through  French,  Spanish,  &c.) 
cannot  quite  certainly  be  referred  to  a  definite  Teutonic  dialect,  though  clearly  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Teutonic  family. 


French  from  Teutonic :  bacon,  bourd  ?, 
brawl  (2),  broil  (i),  burgeon,  cantle,  crochet, 
crosier,  crotchet,  croup  (2),  crupper,  crush, 
darnel  ?,  guide,  hoop  (2),  hubbub,  huge  ?, 
label,  moat,  mock,  moraine,  patrol,  patten, 
rail  (3),  rally  (2),  ramp,  random,  rappee,  re¬ 
tire,  re>mard  (renard),  ribald,  riff-raff,  rifle  ( i ), 
romp,  ruffian,  scabbard,  scallop  (scollop), 
screen?,  scroll,  seneschal,  shock  (i),  sorrel  (2), 
soup,  spar  (3),  spavin,  stew,  tap(i),  tic,  tier, 
tire  (2),  tire  (3),  tire  (5),  toil  (i)?,  touch 
track,  trap  (2),  trawl,  treachery,  trepan  (2) 
(trapan),  tuft(  T),  troll,  wage,  wager,  wari- 
son,  whoop,  widgeon,  wizard  (wisard). 

Spa7iish  fromHeutonic'.  guy  (guy-rope), 
stampede. 


French  from  Spanish  fro7n  Teutonic ; 
scuttle  (2). 

Italian  from  Teuto7tic :  balcony,  loto 
(lotto),  stoccado  (stoccata),  strappado, 
tucket. 

French  from  Italian  from  Teutoiiic , 
bagatelle,  bronze,  escarpment  {with  L. 
suffix),  scaramouch,  scarp,  tirade,  vogue. 

Low  Latiii  fro7n  T mtonic :  allodial,  feud 
(2),  feudal. 

French  from  Low  Latin  from  Teutonic : 
ambush,  bouquet,  fief,  marten,  ratten. 

Spanish  fro7n  Low  Latin  from  Teutonic: 
ambuscade. 

Latin  from  Gothic :  Teutonic. 


II.  Words  of  indeterminate  ROMANCE  origin.  The  languages,  which 

include  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  are,  strictly  speaking  unonginal, 
but  we  cannot  always  trace  them.  A  large  number  of  terms  belonging  to  these  lan¬ 
guages  are  derived  from  Latin,  Greek,  Celtic,  &c.  Those  m  this  section  are  words 
of  which  the  origin  is  local  or  obscure. 


French:  abash,  aery,  air  (2),  andiron, 
arras,  artesian,  baboon,  banter  ?,  barren, 


barter,  bass  (i),  baton  (batoon),  batten  (2), 
battlement,  bayonet,  beaver  (2),  beguine. 
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bevel,  bice,  bijou,  blond,  blouse,  brattice, 
breeze  (1),  breeze  (2),  broil  (i),  broil  (2), 
buffer  (i),  buffer  (2),  buffet  (i),  buffet  (2), 
buffoon,  burganet  (burgonet),  busk  (2), 
buttress,  cabbage  (2),  caliber  (calibre), 
calipers,  caliver,  champagne,  cheval-de- 
frise,  chicanery,  chiffonier,  cockade,  curlew, 
davit,  dine,  disease,  drab  (2),  drape,  dupe, 
ease,  embattle  (i),  embattle  (2),  emblazon, 
emboss  (i),  emboss  (2),  embrasure,  em¬ 
broider,  embroil,  entice,  entrench,  fribble, 
frieze  (2),  frippery,  furbelow,  galley,  gal¬ 
liot,  gallon,  garland,  gasconade,  gavotte, 
gibbet,  giblets,  gill  (3),  gingham,  gobelin, 
gormandize,  gourmand,  graze  (i)?,  greaves 
(2),  grouse,  guillotine,  guzzle,  harass,  hari¬ 
cot  (i),  haricot  (2),  harlequin,  harlot,  har¬ 
ridan,  haunt,  jack  (2),  jacket,  jostle,  lees, 
loach,  loo,  lozenge,  magnolia,  maraud, 
martin,  martinet,  martingale,  martlet,  mich, 
mortise,  musit.  Nicotian,  pamphlet?,  pa- 
vise,  pedigree?,  pillory,  pinch,  pinchbeck 
(personal  name),  pirouette,  piss,  pittance, 
poplin,  ricochet,  roan,  sauterne,  savoy, 

12.  Words  of  SLAVONIC  origin. 
Polish,  Bohemian,  Servian,  &c. 

French  from  Slavonic :  sable. 

French  from  German  from  Slavonic'. 
calash,  slave. 

Dutch  from  Slavonic :  eland. 

Bohemian :  polka. 

German  from  Bohe7jiian :  howitzer. 


scupper,  sedan-chair,  shalloon,  silhouette, 
toper  {or  Ital.),  valise,  vaudeville,  vernier. 
Dutch  from  French  :  harpoon. 

French  from  Provencal :  charade. 
Italian',  andante,  cameo,  cock  (4),  gal¬ 
vanism,  imbroglio,  mantua,  milliner?,  ninny, 
polony,  rebuff,  regatta,  sienna,  trill,  voltaic. 

French  fro7n  Italian :  bastion,  bauble 
(2),  bergamot,  brigade,  brigand,  brigantine, 
brig,  brusque,  burlesque,  bust,  caprice,  ca¬ 
puchin,  carousal  (2),  casemate,  charlatan, 
frigate,  gala,  gallery,  gallias,  gazette,  gusset, 
maroon  (i),  pasquin,  pasquinade,  pistol, 
pistole,  ravelin,  rodomontade,  theorbo,  ton¬ 
tine. 

Spanish :  anchovy,  banana,  bastinado, 
battledoor,  bilbo,  bilboes,  brocade,  cigar, 
cinchona  (chinchona),  embargo,  filigree, 
galleon,  galloon  ?,  imbargo,  paraquito, 
quixotic,  rusk,  sarsaparilla,  trice  (1). 

French fro7n  Spanish  :  barricade,  bizarre, 
capstan,  caracole,  cordwainer,  morion  (mur- 
rion),  shallop. 

Portuguese  :  cocoa  (i),  dodo,  emu,  yam. 
This  is  a  general  term,  including  Russian, 

French  from  Gennan  from  Servian : 
vampire. 

Russian :  drosky,  knout,  morse,  rouble 
(ruble),  steppe,  verst. 

French  fro7n  Russian  :  ukase. 


13.  A  word  of  LITHUANIAN  origin.  Curiously  enough,  there  is  only  one 
English  word  which  can  be  traced  to  Lithuanian,  and  the  introduction  of  it  into 
English  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  borrowed  from  that  language  by  the  Danes. 
The  word  is  talk. 


14.  Words  of  PERSIAN  origin. 

Persian',  awning,  bang  (2),  bazaar, 
caravan,  caravansary,  curry  (2),  dervis 
(dervish),  divan,  durbar,  firman,  ghoul, 
houri,  jackal,  jasmine  (jessamine),  Lascar, 
mohur,  nylghau,  Parsee,  pasha  (pacha, 
pashaw,  bashaw),  peri,  sash  (2),  sepoy, 
shah,  shawl,  tartar  (2),  van  (3). 

Hindustani  fro7?i  Persian :  zamindar, 
zanana. 

Greek  from  Persian :  cinnabar  (cinoper). 

Latin  from  Greek  from  Persian :  aspara¬ 
gus,  gypsum,  laudanum.  Magi,  tiara  ? 

French  from  Latin  from  Greek  from 
Persian',  caper  (2),  jujube,  magic,  myrtle, 
paradise,  parvis,  satrap,  tiger. 


French  from  Italian  from  Latin  froiii 
Greek  from  O.  Persian :  rice. 

Spanish  from  Latin  from  Greek  from 
Persian :  pistachio  (pistacho). 

French  from  Latin  from  Persian : 
peach  (i). 

French  from  Low  Latin  from  Persian : 
zedoary. 

Italian  from  Persian  :  scimetar  (cime- 
ter)  ?. 

French  from  Italian  from  Persian :  car¬ 
case  (carcass),  jargonelle,  mummy,  orange, 
rebeck,  taffeta  (taffety),  turquoise  (turkoise). 

French  from  Spanish  from  Persian : 
julep,  saraband. 
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Portuguese  from  Persian :  pagoda,  ve¬ 
randa  (verandah)  ?. 

French  fro7n  Portuguese  from  Persiajt : 
bezoar. 

French  fro7n  Persian :  check,  checker 
(chequer),  checkers  (chequers),  chess,  ex¬ 
chequer,  jar  (2),  lemon,  lime  (3),  ounce 
(2)  ?,  rook  (2),  scarlet,  turkey. 

Dutch  from  Persian :  gherkin. 

15.  Words  of  SANSKRIT  origin. 

Sanskrit',  avatar,  banyan,  brahmin  (brah¬ 
man),  champak,  jungle,  pundit,  rajah,  Sans¬ 
krit,  suttee,  Veda. 

Latm  from  Greek  from  Sanskrit :  hemp, 
pepper. 

French  from  Latin  from  Greek  fro77i 
Sa7iskrit\  beryl,  brilliant,  ginger,  mace 
(2),  saccharine. 

Fre7tch  fro77i  Latm  from  Greek  fro77i 
Persian  fro77i  Sa7iskrit :  nard. 

French  fro77t  Spa7iish  fro77t  Latin  fro7n 
Greek  fro7n  Persian  fro7n  Sanskrit :  in- 
digo. 

French  fro77i  Latm  from  Persia7i  fro77i 
Sa7iskrit\  musk. 

French  fr.07n  Ltalian  fro7n  Latm  fro7n 
Persia7t  fro77t  Sa7iskrit ;  muscadel  (mus¬ 
catel),  muscadine. 

Latin  fro77i  Sa7iskrit :  sulphur  ?. 

Fre7ich  fro77i  Low  Latm  fro77i  Sanskrit : 
sendal  (cendal). 


Low  Latin  from  Arabic  from  Persia7i\ 
borax. 

French  fro7n  Spa7tish  fro7n  A  rabic  from 
Persia7i :  hazard,  tabour  (tabor)  ?,  tam¬ 
bour?,  tambourine?. 

Spanish  fro7n  Turkish  fro7n  Persian  : 
lilac. 

Fre7tch  from  Turkish  from  Persia7i : 
horde. 


Persia7i  from  Safiskrit:  lac  (i). 

Fre7ich  fro77i  Portuguese  fro77i  Persiaii 
fro77i  Sanskrit',  lacquer  (lacker). 

Fre7tch  from  Persian  from  Sanskrit : 
lake  (2),  sandal  (wood). 

French  fro7n  Spanish  from  Arabic  fro77i 
Persian  from  Sanskrit',  sugar. 

Arabic fro7n  Sanskrit',  kermes. 

Fre7ich  from  Arabic  from  Safiskrit: 
crimson. 

Fre7ich  from  Ltalian  fro77t  Arabic  fro77i 
Sanskrit',  candy. 

Hebrew  from  Sanskrit :  algum. 

Hmdi  from  Saiiskrit :  loot,  pawnee, 
punch  (3),  punkah,  rajpoot,  rupee. 

Hmdustani  fro77i  Sanskrit',  cliintz,  lac 
(2),  palanquin. 

Beiigali from  Sanskrit',  jute. 

Malay  fro77i  Sanskrit',  paddy. 

Portuguese  from  Malay  fro77i  Sanskrit : 
mandarin. 


16.  Words  of  MAGYAR  or  HUNGARIAN  origin.  (This  language  does  not 
belong  to  the  Aryan  family.) 

Hungarian',  hussar,  tokay.  French  from  German  from  Hungarian'. 

French  fro77i  Hungarian ;  shako.  sabre. 


17.  Words  of  TURKISH  origin.  (This  language  does  not  belong  to  the  Aryan 
family.) 


Turkish :  bey,  caftan,  chouse,  dey, 
ketch. 

French  from  Turkish',  janisa^,  otto¬ 
man,  shagreen  {and perhaps  chagrin). 


French  from  Ltalian  from  Turkish : 
caviare. 

Spanish  from  Tui'kish  :  xebec. 
Ger7na7ifro77i  Polish  fro7n  Turkish :  uhlan. 


18.  Words  of  SEMITIC  origin.  The  principal  Semitic  languages  are  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  &c. ;  the  borrowed  words  in  English  being  somewhat  numerous. 


Hebrew  :  alleluia  (allelujah),  bdellium, 
behemoth,  cab  (2),  cherub,  cinnamon,  cor- 
ban,  ephod,  gopher,  hallelujah,  hin,  homer, 
Jehovah,  jug,  log  (3),  Messiah,  Nazarite 
{with  Gk.  suffix),  Sabaoth,  Satan,  Selah, 
seraph,  shekel,  Shekinah  (Shechinah),  shib¬ 
boleth,  shittah  (tree),  shittim  (wood),  tera- 
phim,  thummim,  urim. 


Greek  fro7n  Hebrew :  alphabet,  delta, 
hosanna,  iota. 

Latin  fro7n  Greek  from  Hebrew  :  amen, 
cassia,  cumin  (cummin),  Jacobite,  Jesus, 
jot,  Levite,  manna,  Pasch,  Pharisee,  rabbi 
(rabbin),  sabbath,  Sadducee,  sycamine?, 
Tom. 

French  from  Latm  from  Greek  from 
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Hebrew',  camel,  cider,  ebony,  elephant, 
Hebrew,  hyssop,  jack  (i).  Jacobin,  Jew, 
jockey,  lazar,  maudlin,  sapphire,  simony, 
sodomy. 

French  from  Spanish  from  Latin  from 
Greek  from  Hebrew :  Jesuit. 

Italian  from  Greek  fro77t  Hebrew :  zany. 

Latin  from  Hebrew :  leviathan. 

French  from  Latin  fro77i  Hebrew : 
jubilee. 

French  from  Hebrew :  cabal. 

French  fr 0771 places  in  Palestine :  bedlam, 
gauze. 

Syriac:  Maranatha. 

Latin  fro7n  Greek  fro7n  Syriac  :  abbot, 
damask,  mammon. 

French  from  Latin  from  Greek  from 
Syriac:  abbess,  abbey,  damson. 

French  fro7n  Italian  from  Syriac : 
muslin. 

Chaldee:  raca,  talmud,  targum. 

Arabic :  alkali,  alkoran,  arrack,  attar 
(of  roses),  azimuth,  azure,  carob  -  tree, 
elixir,  emir,  harem,  hegira,  hookah  (hooka), 
houdah  (howdah),  jerboa,  koran,  Maho¬ 
metan  (Mohammedan),  moonshee,  moslem, 
muezzin,  mufti,  nadir,  otto,  rack  (5),  rayah, 
ryot,  salaam  (salam),  sheik,  sherbet,  shrub 
(2),  simoon,  sofa,  taraxacum,  visier  (vizier). 

Latin  from  Greek  from  Arabic:  jordan, 
naphtha,  rose. 

French  from  Latin  fro7n  Greek  fro77i 
Arabic:  jasper,  myrrh,  nitre. 

French  from  Italia7i  from  Latin  from 
Greek  from  Arabic :  diaper. 

Spanish  from  Greek  fro7n  Arabic:  dra¬ 
goman. 
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French from  Latin  from  Arabic :  amulet, 
chemise,  sarcenet  (sarsnet). 

Low  Latin  fro7n  Arabic:  algebra, 
saracen. 

French  from  Low  Lathi  fro7n  Arabic: 
camlet,  tartar  (i). 

Italian fro7n  Arabic:  artichoke,  felucca, 
senna,  sirocco, 

French  from  Italian fro7n  Arabic:  alcove, 
arabesque,  magazine,  sequin,  zero. 

Spanish  from  Arabic:  alguazil,  arsenal, 
bonito,  calabash  ?,  caraway  (carraway), 
carmine,  maravedi,  minaret. 

French  from  Spanish  from  Arabic:  am¬ 
ber,  cotton  (i),  fanfare,  galingale,  garble, 
garbage,  genet,  jennet  (gennet),  lackey 
(lacquey),  mask  (masque),  masquerade, 
mosque,  ogee  (ogive),  racket  (i)  (raquet), 
realgar,  ream,  sumach,  syrup  (sirup),  tabby, 
talc,  tare  (2),  tariff,  zenith. 

Portuguese  fi'om  Arabic:'  sissagai,  cala¬ 
bash  ?. 

French  from  Portuguese  from  Arabic: 
albatross. 

French  from  Arabic:  admiral,  alcohol, 
assassin,  barberry  (berberry),  bedouin,  calif 
(caliph),  cipher,  civet,  fardel?,  furl?,  ga¬ 
zelle,  lute  (i),  Mamaluke  (Mameluke), 
mattress,  mohair  (moire),  saffron,  sultan. 

Persian  fro7n  Arabic :  mussulman. 

French  froin  Persian  froin  Arabic : 
mate  (2). 

Turkish  from  Arabic:  coffee,  giaour. 

Hhidi  froin  Arabic :  nabob. 

Italian  from  Malay  frc7n  Arabic :  mon¬ 
soon. 


19.  Words  of  ASIATIC  origin,  but  NEITHER  ARYAN  NOR  SEMITIC. 


Hindustani:  anna,  bangle,  cowry,  sham¬ 
poo,  thug,  toddy. 

French  from  Italian  from  Turkish 
from  Persian  fro7n  Hmdustani :  tulip, 
turban. 

E.  Indian  place-names :  calico,  cashmere 
(kerseymere). 

Hindi:  rum  (2). 

French  from  Low  Latin  fro7n  Hindi: 
bonnet. 

Bengali:  tomtom. 

Persian  fro7n  Bengali :  bungalow. 

Marathi:  pice. 

Canarese:  areca. 

Portuguese  from  Malabar :  betel. 

Malayalhn:  teak. 

Ta7nil:  catamaran,  coolie,  pariah. 


Malay :  bamboo  [perhaps  Canarese\ 
caddy,  cassowary,  cockatoo,  crease  (2)  or 
creese,  dugong,  gong,  gutta-percha,  lory 
(lury),  mango,  muck  (amuck),  orang¬ 
outang,  proa,  rattan,  rum  (i),  sago, 
upas. 

French  from  Malay :  ratafia. 

French  from  Arabic  fro7n  Malay :  cam¬ 
phor. 

Chinese:  china,  Chinese,  nankeen,  tea, 
typhoon. 

Portuguese  from  Chinese:  junk  (i). 

Latin  from  Greek  fro7n  Chinese  :  silk. 

French  from  Latin  from  Greek  fi'om 
Chinese :  serge. 

Japanese:  japan,  soy. 

Portuguese  froiii  Japanese :  bonze. 
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Java\  bantam. 

Annaines&\  gamboge. 

Russian from  Tatar :  cossack,  mammoth. 
Persian  from  Tatar :  khan. 

Mongolian  \  mogul. 


Thibetan :  lama  (i). 

Australian  :  kangaroo,  paramatta,  wom¬ 
bat. 

Tahitian :  tattoo  (2). 

Polynesian :  taboo. 


20.  Words  derived  from  various  AFRICAN  languages. 


Hebrew  from  Egyptian :  ephah. 

Latin  from  Greek  from  Hebrew  from 
Egyptian',  sack  (1). 

French  from  Latin  from  Greek  from 
Hebrew  from  Egyptian',  sack  (2),  satchel. 

Latin  fro7n  Greek  from  Egyptian ;  am¬ 
monia,  ibis,  oasis,  paper  ?,  papyrus  ?. 

French  from  Latin  froin  Greek  from 
Egyptian :  barge,  bark  (i),  barque,  gypsy. 

French  from  Spanish  from  Arabic  fro7n 
Egyptian :  giraffe  ?, 


French  from  Italian  f'om  Low  Latin 
from  Egyptian :  fustian. 

French  from  Barb  ary :  barb  (2). 

Morocco ;  morocco. 

Portuguese  from  Ethiopian',  zebra?. 

West  African',  baobab,  canary,  chim¬ 
panzee,  guinea  ;  also  gorilla  (Old  Af¬ 
rican). 

Hottentot',  gnu,  quagga. 

From  a  negro  name :  quassia. 


I.  Words  derived  from  various  AMERICAN  languages. 


North- American  Indian',  hominy,  moc¬ 
casin  (mocassin),  moose,  opossum,  racoon 
(raccoon),  skunk,  squaw,  tomahawk,  wam¬ 
pum,  wigwam. 

Mexican',  jalap,  ocelot. 

Spanish  from  Mexican :  cacao,  choco¬ 
late,  copal,  tomato  ?. 

Spanish  from  Hayti :  guaiacum,  maize, 
manatee,  potato,  tobacco. 

Caribbean  (or  other  W^est  Indian  lan~ 
guages) '.  hammock,  macaw. 

Spanish  from  West  Indian',  cannibal, 
canoe,  guava,  iguana,  hurricane. 


French  from  West  Indian',  buccaneer, 
caoutchouc,  pirogue. 

Peruvian :  jerked  (beef),  llama,  pampas, 
puma. 

Spanish  from  Peruvian ;  alpaca,  condor, 
guano. 

French  from  Peruvian ;  quinine. 

Bi'azilian :  jaguar,  tapioca,  tapir. 

PoHuguese from  Brazilian :  ipecacuanha. 

French  from  Brazilian  :  toucan. 

South  American :  mahogany,  tolu. 

French  from  South  American',  peccary. 
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[I  here  give  a  few  additional  words,  not  accounted  for  in  the  preceding  pages.] 


Aftermath,  a  second  crop  of  mown 
grass.  (E.)  Here  math  means  ‘a  mowing;’ 
a  derivative  from  Mow.  Allied  to  Mead. 
Cf.  G.  mahdy  a  mowing ;  nachmahd^  after- 
math. 

Agrimony,  a  plant.  (F.  -  L.  -  Gk.) 
M.  E.  agrenioine,  —  O.  F.  agrimonie ;  Cot. 

—  Low  L.  agrimonia^  for  L.  argemonia.  So 
called  because  supposed  to  cure  white  spots 
in  the  eye.  —  L.  argemay  a  spot  in  the  eye.  — 
Gk.  dpyeiJLoVy  the  same.  —  Gk.  dpyos,  white. 

Air  (2),  an  affected  manner.  (F.)  F. 
azre,  mien.  The  same  as  Ital.  aria,  mien. 
See  Debonair  and  Malaria. 

Alimony,  money  allowed  for  a  wife’s 
support  upon  her  separation  from  him. 
(L.)  L.  alimonia,  nourishment.  —  L.  alere, 
to  nourish ;  see  Aliment. 

Altruism,  regard  for  others.  (Ital.  - 
L. ;  with  Gk.  suffix.)  Coined  from  Ital. 
altruiy  another,  others,  a  form  of  altro, 
another,  when  preceded  by  a  preposition. 

—  L.  alterum,  acc.  of  alter,  another;  see 
Alter. 

Ana,  Anna,  a  sixteenth  of  a  rupee. 
(Hind.)  Hind,  dna,  a  sixteenth  part,  esp. 
of  a  rupee.  (H.  H.  Wilson.) 
Archimandrite.  (L.-Gk.)  1.,  archi- 
mandrita,  a  chief  or  principal  of  monks, 
an  abbot.  *  Late  Gk.  d.p’g^Lp.avdpiTrjs,  the 
same.  —  Gk.  dpxi-,  chief;  pidi/dpa,  an  en¬ 
closure,  fold,  afterwards  a  monastery.  See 
Arch-  and  Madrigal. 

Areca,  a  genus  of  palms.  (Canarese.) 
Canarese  adihi,  adike^  areca-nut ;  the  cere¬ 
bral  d  being  mistaken  for  r.  Betel  and 
areca  are  leaf  and  nut  of  the  same  tree. 
Assagai,  Assegai.  (Port.  -  Moorish.) 
Introduced  into  Africa  by  the  Portuguese. 
-Port,  azagaia,  a  dart,  javelin.- Arab,  al, 
the  (def.  art.)  ,*  O.  Span,  zagaya,  a  dart,  a 
word  of  Moorish  origin  ;  see  Lancegay. 
Auk,  a  sea-bird.  (Scand.)  Swed.  alka ; 
Icel.  alka.,  dlka,  an  auk. 

Auto-da-fe.  (Port.  -  L.)  Lit.  ‘  decree 
of  faith ;  ’  a  judgment  of  the  Inquisition, 
also,  the  execution  of  such  judgment,  when 


the  decree  or  sentence  is  read  to  the 
criminals.  —  Port,  auto,  action,  decree  ;  da, 
short  for  de  a,  of  the ;  fe,  faith.  [The  Span, 
form  is  auto  de  fe,  without  the  article 
la  =  Voit.  a.']  —  L.  actum,  acc.  of  actus,  act, 
deed ;  de,  prep. ;  ilia,  fern,  of  ille,  he ; 
Jidem,  acc.  of fides,  faith. 

Bangle,  a  kind  of  bracelet.  (Hind.) 
Hind,  bangri,  a  bracelet,  bangle.  (H.  H. 
Wilson.) 

Banshee,  a  female  spirit  supposed  to 
warn  families  of  a  death.  (Gael.)  Gael. 
beanshith,  a  banshee.  —  Gael,  bean,  a 
woman  ;  sith,  a  fairy. 

Bedell.  From  the  Latinised  form  {be- 
dellus)  of  O.  F.  and  M.  E.  bedel  \  see 
Beadle,  s.v.  Bid  (2),  p.  38. 

Bend,  an  oblique  band,  in  heraldry.  (F. 

—  G.)  O.  F.  bende,  also  bande,  a  band ; 
see  Cotgrave.  The  same  word  as  F.  bande, 
a  band  of  men;  see  Band  (2),  s.v.  Bind, 
P-  39- 

Besant,  Bezant,  agold  circle,  in  heraldry. 
(F.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  Intended  to  represent  a 
gold  coin  of  Byzantium.  —  O.  F.  besant,  ^an 
ancient  gold  coin;’  Cot.  —  L.  Byzantium. 

—  Gk.  Bv^dvTiov,  the  old  name  of  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Biggen,  a  night-cap.  (F.)  O.  F.  beguin, 

‘  a  biggin  for  a  child ;  ’  Cot.  Named  from 
the  caps  worn  by  beguines ;  see  Beguine. 
Bow-line.  (Scand.)  Not  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  keeps  a  ship’s  sail  bowed  (for  it 
rather  keeps  it  straight),  but  so  called  be¬ 
cause  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  sail.  —  Icel. 
bSg-lina,  lit.  'side-line,’ a  line  fastened  to 
the  side  or  'shoulder*  of  a  sail.  —  Icel. 
bSg-r,  shoulder,  side,  also  bow  of  a  ship ; 
Una,  line.  Allied  to  Bough  and  Bow  (4); 
but  not  to  Bow  (i). 

Calthrop,  Caltrap,  a  star-thistle,  a  ball 
with  spikes  for  annoying  cavalry.  (L.  and 
Teut.)  M.  E.  kalketrappe,  A.  S.  calcetrappe, 
a  star-thistle.  Coined  from  L.  calci-,  crude 
form  of  calx,  the  heel ;  and  the  Teutonic 
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word  trap.  Lit.  ‘  heel- trap ;  *  see  Trap. 
So  also  F.  chaussetrappe^  the  same. 

Catenary,  belonging  to  a  chain ;  used 
of  the  curve  in  which  a  chain  hangs.  (L.) 
From  L.  catena,  a  chain;  see  Chain. 

Cateran,  a  Highland  robber.  (Gael.) 
From  Gael,  ceatharnach,  a  soldier,  fighting 
man. —  Gael,  and  Irish  cath,  battle;  cf.  W. 
cad,  battle.  ^  The  word  kern  is  the  same 
word,  from  Irish  ceatharnach,  in  which  the 
th  and  ch  are  hardly  sounded. 

Cates,  provision.  (F.  -  L.)  So  called 
because  provided  by  the  catour,  mod.  E. 
cater-er\  see  cater,  s.v.  Capacious,  p.  65. 

‘  Cater,  a  steward,  a  provider  of  cates  \  ’ 
Baret  (1580^  &c. 

Champak,  a  tree.  (Skt.)  Skt.  charn- 
paka,  the  champak. 

Chatelaine;  see  under  Castle,  p.  71* 
Chevron,  an  ordinary,  in  heraldry,  re¬ 
sembling  two  rafters  of  a  house.  (F.  — L.) 
Most  likely  meant  to  represent  the  saddle- 
peak.  —  F.  chevron,  ^  a  kid,  a  chevron  in  build¬ 
ing,  a  rafter ;  ’  Cot.  Augmentative  form  of 
chevre,  a  she-goat.  —  L.  capra,  a  she-goat ; 
see  Caper  (i).  Cf.  L.  capreolus,  which,  in 
the  same  way,  means  a  prop. 

Clerestory,  a  story  in  a  church,  furnished 
with  windows.  (F.  —  L.  a^id  Gk.)  Old 
spelling  of  clear-story.  The  triforium  below 
is  sometimes  called  the  blind-story. 

Cockroach.  (Port.  —  L.  —  Gk.)  A 
sailor’s  corruption  of  Port,  caroucha,  a 
beetle.  Prob.  allied  to  Span,  carabo,  a 
crab,  also  a  beetle ;  from  L.  carabus,  a  sea- 
crab.  —  Gk.  Kapa^os,  a  stag-beetle,  a  kind 
of  crab.  Cf.  L.  scarabcetis,  a  beetle. 

Collie,  Colly,  a  kind  of  shepherd’s  dog. 
(C.)  Formerly  coaly,  coley.^^Cf'^sCS..  cuilea7i, 
cuilein,  a  whelp,  puppy.  Perhaps  from 
Gael,  cu,  a  dog. 

Cop-undrum.  (Unknown.)  Formerly 
used  in  the  sense  of  whim,  crCtchet,  or 
hoax.  Possibly  a  corruption  of  L.  co7i- 
andum,  a  thing  to  be  attempted,  problem  ; 
like  quillet  for  quidlibet.  (A  guess.) 

Cringle,  an  iron  ring.  (Scand.)  Icel. 
kringla,  a  circle ;  cf.  kringar,  pi.,  the 
pullies  of  a  drag-net.  Allied  to  Du.  kring, 
a  circle,  Swed.  krmg,  prep.,  around ;  also 
to  Crinkle,  Crank  (i),  and  Cringe. 

Crumpet,  a  kind  of  soft  bread-cake. 
(W.)  Prob.  from  crempog  cra7?i?n- 
wytli),  a  pancake,  a  fritter. 

Curtilage,  a  court -yard.  (F.  —  L.) 
Formed  with  suffix  -age  (  =  L.  -aticuni)  from 
O.  F.  courtil,  a  back-yard.  -  Low  L.  cor- 


tilhim,  cortile,  dimin.  forms  of  cortis,  a 
court-yard ;  see  Court. 

Dado.  (Ital.  —  L.)  Formerly  used  of 
the  die,  or  square  part  in  the  middle  of  the 
pedestal  of  a  column ;  aftei'wards  applied 
to  the  part  of  an  apartment  between  the 
plinth  and  the  impost  moulding.  O.  Ital. 
dado,  a  die;  see  die  (2),  s.v.  Date  (i); 
p.  109. 

December.  (L.)  December,  orig.  the 
name  of  the  tenth  month.  —  L.  dece7n,  ten. 

Derrick,  a  kind  of  crane.  (Du.)  Orig. 
the  gallows ;  and  named  from  a  Dutch 
hangman ;  see  T.  Dekker,  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  of  London,  ed.  Arber,  p.  17.  —  Du. 
Dierryk,  Dirk,  Diederik  ;  answering  to  G. 
Dietrich,  A.  S.  X^eodric,  ‘  chief  of  the  people.’ 

Elecampane,  a  plant.  (F.  —  L.)  Short 
for  F.  enule-ca77ipane.'-‘\^.  inula  ca77ipana, 
elecampane.  Here  campa7ia  prob.  means 
wild,  growing  in  the  fields ;  from  L. 
campus,  a  field. 

Estop,  to  bar.  (F.  -  L.)  The  same  as 
Stop. 

Fess,  a  horizontal  band  in  heraldry.  (F. 
-L.)  O.  F.  fesse  (Roquefort)  ;  mod.  F. 
fasce,2i  fascia,  a  girth;  allied  to 

fascis,  a  bundle  ;  see  Fascine. 

Fly,  a  vehicle.  (E.)  A  name  given  to  a 
kind  of  four-wheeled  vehicle  drawn  by  men 
at  Brighton,  in  1816.  Prob.  from  its 
crawling  along ;  the  same  word  as  fly,  an 
insect. 

Fritillary,  a  plant.  (L.)  So  named  be¬ 
cause  the  flower  was  thought  to  resemble 
a  dice-box.  —  L.yk^/^7/^/J■,  a  dice-box. 

Fylfot,  a  peculiarly  formed  cross.  (E.) 
The  word  simply  means  ^four-footed.  The 
A.  S.  feower,  four,  when  used  in  com¬ 
position,  took  the  curious  form  fy^er-  or 
fi6er-,  easily  contracted  to  fyr-,  and  cor¬ 
rupted  to  fyl-» 

Galingale,  the  pungent  root  of  a  plant. 
(F.  -  Span.  -  Arab.)  M.  E.  galingale.  - 
O.  F.  garingal  (also  no  doubt  galingal, 
though  not  so  recorded). —Span. 
galingale.  —  Arab,  khalanjan,  galingale ; 
said  to  be  of  Pers.  origin. 

Galore,  in  plenty.  (C.)  Irish  goleor, 
Gsiel.  gu  leor,  gu  leoir,  sufficiently.  Formed 
from  Irish  and  Gael,  leor,  sufficient,  by  pre¬ 
fixing  go  or  gu,  used  to  turn  an  adj.  into  an 
adverb. 
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Galt,  Gault,  day  and  marl.  (Scand.) 
Norweg.  hard  ground,  a  place  where 
ground  is  trodden  hard ;  Icel.  gald^  hard- 
trodden  snow. 

Gang  (2),  to  go;  see  under  Go,  p.  179. 
Germander.  (F.  -  Ital.  -  L.  -  Gk.) 
F.  germaiidreCy  germander.  —  Ital.  cala- 
mandreay  germander  (by  change  of  /  to  r). 
A  corrupt  form  from  L.  chamcedrySy  ger¬ 
mander.  —  Gk.  germander ;  lit. 

‘ground-tree,’  i. e.  low  tree.  —  Gk. 
on  the  ground ;  Spu?,  tree. 

Gillie,  a  boy,  page.  (C.)  Gael,  gillcy 
giollay  Irish  giolla,  boy,  lad. 

Greengage,  a  green  plum.  Named 
from  Sir  W.  GagCy  of  Hengrave  Hall,  near 
Bury,  before  a.d.  1725.  There  is  also  a 
blue  GagCy  a  yellow  GagCy  and  a  purple 
Gage, 

Haggis,  a  dish  of  sheep’s  entrails,  chopped 
up,  seasoned,  and  boiled  in  the  sheep’s 
maw.  (E. ;  with  F.  suffix.')  M.  E.  hagas, 
hageisy  hakeys ;  coined,  with  F.  suffix  -acCy 
from  the  E.  verb  to  hacky  Lowland  Sc.  hag, 
to  chop  up.  (The  Gael,  taigeis  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  the  E.  word.) 

Imbroglio,  intrigue,  perplexity.  (Ital.) 
Ital.  hnbroglioy  perplexity.  —  Ital.  imbrogli- 
arcy  to  entangle.  —  Ital.  im-y  for  iuy  in ; 
broglioy  a  broil,  confusion  ;  see  Broil  (i). 
Ironmould;  see  mould  (3),  s.v.  Mole 
(i),  p.  290. 

Jute,  a  substance  resembling  hemp. 
(Bengali  —  Skt.)  Bengali  jut,  the  fibres  of 
the  bark  of  the  Cor  chorus  olitorius ;  named 
from  its  shaggy  appearance.  —  Skt.  jaXa 
(with  cerebral  t),  matted  hair,  as  worn  by 
ascetics;  also  applied  to  the  fibrous  roots 
of  the  banyan,  which  descend  from  the 
branches. 

Last.  (E.)  In  the  phr.  at  last,  the  word 
last  is  the  sb.,  meaning  foot-track,  &c. ; 
see  Last  (2).  This  is  shewn  by  the  usage 
in  A.  S.  and  Icel. ;  it  meant  at  first  ‘on  the 
track  ;  ’  but  is  now  used  as  if  last  were  the 
superlative  of  late, 

Manchineel,  a  tree.  (Span.  -  L.)  So 
called  from  its  apple-like  fruit.  —  Span. 
manzanillOy  a  little  apple-tree  ;  the  manchi¬ 
neel  tree;  dimin.  of  Span,  manzana,  an 
apple.  —  L.  Matiana,  fern,  of  Matianus, 
adj.,  the  epithet  of  a  kind  of  apple ;  lit. 
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‘  Matian.’  —  L.  MatiuSy  the  name  of  a 
Roman  gens. 

Maund,  a  basket.  (E.)  A.  S.  mandy  a 
basket ;  in  a  MS.  of  the  eighth  century.  -J- 
Du.  mand ;  prov.  G.  mandy  7?iandey  mamie 
(whence  F.  manne). 

Moonsliee,  a  secretary,  interpreter. 
(Arab.)  Arab,  munshiy  a  secretary,  a 
language-master  or  tutor. 

Mouldy,  musty.  (Scand.)  Orig.  distinct 
from  mould,  ground ;  also  from  mould  as 
used  in  iron-mould.  Formed  from  the  sb. 
mouldy  mustiness,  in  which  the  final  d  is 
excrescent.  From  the  M.  E.  verb  moule7iy 
to  grow  musty ;  formerly  very  common, 
and  much  used  in  the  pp.  mouled.  —  Icel. 
mygla,  to  grow  musty.  —  Icel.  mugga, 
mustiness.  See  Muggy.  Thus  mould  is 
‘mugginess’  in  this  use.  So  also  Swed. 
mbglay  to  grow  mouldy  ;  mdgely  mouldiness 

Orle,  a  kind  of  fillet,  in  heraldry,  &c. 
(F.  — L.)  F.  orlcy  a  hem,  narrow  border. 
—  Low  L.  or  lay  a  border,  edge ;  dimin.  of 
L.  oray  border,  edge,  margin. 

Paddy,  rice  in  the  husk.  (Malay.  -  Skt.) 
Malay  pddi,  rice  in  the  husk.  —  Skt.  bhakta 
(properly)  boiled  rice,  food.  Orig.  pp.  of 
bhaj,  to  divide,  possess,  &c. 

Pariah,  an  outcast.  (Tamil.)  Tamil 
paxaiyan,  corruptly  pariahy  Malayalim 
parayaUy  a  man  of  low  caste,  performing 
the  lowest  menial  services ;  one  of  his 
duties  is  to  beat  the  village  drum  (called 
paxai  in  Tamil)  whence,  probably,  the 
appellation  of  the  caste.  (H.  H.  Wilson.) 
Pawnee,  drink.  (Hind.  -  Skt.)  Hind. 
pdniy  water.  -  Skt.  pdniyay  allied  to  pdna, 
a  beverage.  —  Skt.  pdy  to  drink.  ( y'  PA.) 

Pice,  a  small  copper  coin.  (Marathi.) 
Marathi  paisdy  a  copper  coin  ;  sometimes 
rated  at  four  to  the  ana,  or  sixty-four  to 
the  rupee. 

Pose  (3),  a  cold  in  the  head.  (C.)  In 
Chaucer.  A.  S.  geposu,  a  cough  (where 
ge-  is  a  mere  prefix).  Borrowed  from  W. 
pasy  a  cough;  allied  to  Irish  casachdas, 
a  cough,  Skt.  hdsy  to  cough,  (y'  KAS.) 

Rajpoot,  a  prince.  (Hind. -Skt.)  Hind. 
rajpiity  a  prince;  lit.  ‘son  of  a  rajah.’  — 
Skt.  rdj-dy  a  king ;  putray  son. 

Sandblind,  half  blind.  (E.)  In  Shakes¬ 
peare;  a  corruption  oi  sam-blind,h.2i\{h\ind. 
The  prefix  =  A.  S.  sdfn-,  half,  which  is  cog¬ 
nate  with  L.  semi-y  Gk.  ^/xt-  j  see  Semi-, 
Hemi-. 
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Set.  When  we  speak  of  a  set  of  things, 
this  is  a  peculiar  use  of  sept.  See  Sept. 

Tenny,  a  colour  in  heraldry.  (F.  —  C.) 
The  same  as  tawny  or  tanny ;  see  tawny, 
s.  V.  Tan. 

Tomtom,  a  kind  of  drum.  (Bengali.) 
Bengali  tantan,  vulgarly  tomtom^  a  small 
drum.  Prob.  named  from  the  sound. 


Zamindar,  Zemindar,  a  land-holder. 
(Hind.  —  Pers.)  Hind,  zamindar,  a  land¬ 
holder.  —  Pers.  zamin,  earth,  land ;  ddr, 
holding,  possessing. 

Zanana,  Zenana,  the  female  apart¬ 
ments.  (Hind.  —  Pers.)  Hind,  zanana,  the 
women’s  apartments.  —  Pers.  zandn,  women ; 
pi.  of  zan,  a  woman,  which  is  cognate  with 
E.  Queen. 


THE  END. 
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guage.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  1882.  Crown  8vo.  5^.  (id. 

Greek. — A  Greek-English  Lexicon^  by  Henry  George 

Liddell,  D.D.,  and  Robert  Scott,  D.D.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Aug¬ 
mented  throughout.  1883.  4to.  i/.  16s, 
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Greek. — A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  abridged  from  Liddell  and 

Scott’s  4to.  edition,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Twentieth  Edition. 
Carefully  Revised  throughout.  1883.  Square  i2mo.  7^.6^. 

_  A  copious  Greek-English  Vocabulary,  compiled  from  the 

best  authorities.  1850.  24mo.  35. 

_  A  Practical  Introduction  to  Greek  Accentuation,  by  H. 

W.  Chandler,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  1881.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Hebrew. — Phe  Book  of  Hebrew  Roots,  by  Abu  1-Walid 

Marwan  ibn  Janah,  otherwise  called  Rabbi  Yonah.  Now  first  edited,  with  an 
Appendix,  by  Ad.  Neubauer.  1875*  2/.  ^s.  (id, 

_  A  Treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew,  By 

S.  R.  Driver,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  1881.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  *js,  6d. 

_  Hebrew  Accentuation  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job. 

By  William  Wickes,  D.D.  1881.  Demy  8vo.  stifif  covers,  5^. 

Icelandic. — An  Icelandic-Enghsh  Dictionary,  based  on  the 

MS.  collections  of  the  late  Richard  Cleasby.  Enlarged  and  completed  by 
G.  Vigfusson,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction,  and  Life  of  Richard  Cleasby,  by 
G*.  Webbe  Dasent,  D.C.L.  1874.  4to.  3/.  7^. 

_ A  List  of  English  Words  the  Etymology  of  which  is 

illustrated  by  comparison  with  Icelandic,  Prepared  in  the  form  of  an 
Appendix  to  the  above.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  1876.  stitched,  2s. 


_  An  Icela7idic  Prose  Reader,  with  Notes,  Grammar  and 

Glossary,  by  Dr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  and  F.  York  Powell,  M.A,  1879* 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  los.  (id, 

Latin. — A  Lathi  Dictionary,  founded  on  Andrews  edition 

of  Freund’s  Latin  Dictionary,  revised,  enlarged,  and  in  great  part  rewritten 
by  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  and  Charles  Short,  LL.D.  1879.  4to.  i/.  5^. 

Sanskrit. — A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language, 

arranged  with  reference  to  the  Classical  Languages  of  Europe,  for  the  use  of 
English  Students,  by  Monier  Williams,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  1877.  8vo.  i^s. 

_  A  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary,  Etymologically  and 

Philologically  arranged,  with  special  reference  to  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  English,  and  other  cognate  Indo-European  Languages.  By  Monier 
Williams,  M.A.  1872.  4to.  4/.  14^.  (d. 


—  Nalopdkhydnam.  Story  of  Nala,  an  Episode  of  the 

Maha-Bharata:  the  Sanskrit  text,  with  a  copious  Vocabulary,  and  an  improved 
version  of  Dean  Milman’s  Translation,  by  Monier  Williams,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Improved.  1879.  8vo.  15^. 

Sakuntald,  A  Sanskrit  Drama,  in  Seven  Acts.  Edited 


by  Monier  Williams,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  1876.  8vo.  2\s, 

Syriac. — Thesaurus  Syriacus :  collegerunt  Quatremere, 

stein,  Lorsbach,  Arnoldi,  Field :  edidit  R.  Payne  Smith,  S.T.P.  F asc.  1-^ . 
1868-83.  sm.  fol.  each,  il,  is.  Vol.  I,  containing  Fasc.  I-V,  sm.  fol.  5/. 
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GREEK  CLASSICS,  &c. 

Aristophanes:  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Comedies 

and  Fragments.  By  Henry  Dunbar,  M.D.  4to.  il.  is. 

Aristotle:  The  Politics,  translated  into  English,  with  Intro¬ 
duction,  Marginal  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Indices,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.  Medium 
8 VO.  Nearly  ready. 

Heracliti  Epkesii  Reliquiae.  Recensuit  I.  Bywater,  M.A. 

Appendicis  loco  additae  sunt  Diogenis  Laertii  Vita  Heracliti,  Particulae  Hip- 
pocratei  De  Diaeta  Libri  Prirni,  Epistolae  Heracliteae.  1877.  8vo.  6s. 

Homer :  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Odyssey  and 

Hymns  of  Homer ;  to  ^vhich  is  added  a  Concordance  to  the  Parallel  Passages 
in  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  Hymns.  By  Henry  Dunbar,  M.D.  1880.  ^^to.il.is. 

-  Scholia  Graeca  in  Iliadem.  Edited  by  Professor  W. 

Dindorf,  after  a  new  collation  of  the  Venetian  MSS.  by  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 

Vols.  I.  II.  1875.  8vo.  2\S. 

Vols.  HI.  IV.  1877.  8vo.  26s. 

Vols.  V.  VI.  In  Preparation. 

-  Scholia  Graeca  in  Odysseam.  Edidit  Guil.  Dindorfius 

Tomi  II.  1855.  8vo.  i^s.  6d. 

Plato ;  Apology,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  and 
a  Digest  of  Platonic  Idioms,  by  James  Riddell,  M.A.  1878.  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

-  Philehus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 

Edward  Poste,  M.A.  i860.  8vo.  7.^.  6d. 

-  Sophistes  and  Politicus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English 

Notes,  by  L.  Campbell,  M.A.  1867.  8vo.  iSs. 

-  Theaetetus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes, 

by  L.  Campbell,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  loj*.  6d. 

-  The  Dialogues,  translated  into  English,  with  Analyses 

and  Introductions,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.  A  new  Edition  in  5  volumes,  medium 
8vo.  1875.  3/.  lOi-. 

-  The  Republic,  translated  into  English,  with  an  Analysis 

and  Introduction,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.  Medium  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

- -  Index  to.  Compiled  for  the  Second  Edition  of  Professor 

Jowett’s  Translation  of  the  Dialogues.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.  1875. 
8vo.  paper  covers,  2s.  6d. 

Thucydides :  Translated  into  English,  with  Introduction, 

Marginal  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Indices.  By  B.  Jowett,  M.A.  2  vols.  1881. 
Medium  8vo.  il.  12s. 
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THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES,  &C. 

English. _ The  Holy  Bible  in  the  earliest  English  Versions, 

made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  John  Wycliffe  and  his  followers  :  edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Forshall  and  Sir  F.  Madden.  4V0IS.  1850.  Royal  4to.  il.y. 

FAlso  reprinted  from  the  above,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary 

by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

_  The  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 

Song  of  Solomon:  according  to  the  Wycliffite  Version  made  by  Nicholas 
de  Hereford,  about  A.D.  1381,  and  Revised  by  John  Purvey,  about  A.D.  1388. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^.  (id. 

_  The  New  Testament  in  English,  according  to  the  Version 

by  John  Wycliffe,  about  A.D.  1380,  and  Revised  by  John  Purvey,  about  a.d. 
1388.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6j.] 


_  The  Holy  Bible :  an  exact  reprint,  page  for  page,  of  the 

Authorised  Version  published  in  the  year  161 1.  Demy  4to.  half  bound,  i/.  \s. 

Gothic. — The  Gospel  of  Si,  Mark  in  Gothic^  according  to 

the  translation  made  by  Wulfila  in  the  Fourth  Century.  Edited  with  a 
Grammatical  Introduction  and  Glossarial  Index  by  W,  Skeat,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4s. 

Greek. —  Veins  Tesiamenium  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Inter- 

pretum  secundum  exemplar  VaticanumRomae  editum.  Accedit  potior  varietas 
Codicis  Alexandrini.  Tomi  HI.  Editio  Altera.  i8mo.  i8i-. 

_ _  Origenis  Hexaplorum  quae  supersunt ;  sive,  Veterum 

Interpretum  Graecorum  in  totum  Vetus  Testamentum  Fragmenta.  Edidit 
Fridericus  Field,  A.M.  2  vols.  1875*  5/.  ^s, 

-  The  Book  of  Wisdom:  the  Greek  Text,  the  Latin 

Vulgate,  and  the  Authorised  English  Version ;  with  an  Introduction,  Critical 
Apparatus,  and  a  Commentary.  By  William  J.  Deane,  M.A.  Small  4to.  1 2s.  6d. 

_  Novum  Tesiamenimn  Graece,  Antiquissiniorum  Codicum 

Textus  in  ordine  parallelo  dispositi.  Accedit  collalio  Codicis  Sinaitici.  Edidit 
E.  H.  Hansell,  S.T.B.  Tomi  III.  1864.  8vo.  half  morocco,  2l.i2s.(d. 

- -  Novum  Tesiamenium  Graece,  Accedunt  parallela  S. 

Scripturae  loca,  necnon  vetus  capitulorum  notatio  et  canones  Eusebii.  Edidit 
Carolus  Lloyd,  S.  T.  P.  R.  i8mo.  3^. 

The  same  on  writing  paper,  with  large  margin,  ioj-. 

-  Novum  Tesiamenium  Graece  juxta  Exemplar  Millianum. 

i8mo.  2s.  6d. 

The  same  on  writing  paper,  with  large  margin,  9^. 
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Greek. — Evangelia  Sacra  Graece.  Fcap.  8vo.  limp,  6d. 

- -  The  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Readings  adopted  by 

the  Revisers  of  the  Authorised  Version : — 

(1)  Pica  type.  Second  Edition,  with  Marginal  References.  Demy  8vo. 

loj.  (id. 

(2)  Long  Primer  type.  Fcap.  8vo.  4s.  (d. 

(3)  The  same,  on  writing  paper,  with  wide  margin,  15s. 

- -  The  Parallel  New  Testament,  Greek  and  English  ;  being 

the  Authorised  Version,  1611  ;  the  Revised  Version,  1881;  and  the  Greek 
Text  followed  in  the  Revised  Version.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

The  Revised  Version  is  the  joint  property  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

-  Canon  Muratorianus ;  the  earliest  Catalogue  of  the 

Books  of  the  New  Testament.  Edited  with  Notes  and  a  Facsimile  of  the 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.  1867, 
4to.  io.r.  (d. 

-  Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testa- 

ment.  By  C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^.  (d. 

Hebrew,  etc. — The  Psalms  in  Hebrew  without  points.  1879. 

Crown  8 VO.  y.  (d. 

- -  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Attributed 

to  Abraham  Ibn  Ezra.  Edited  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  by 
S.  R.  Driver,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  paper  covers,  ^s.  6d. 

— —  The  Book  of  Tobit.  A  Chaldee  Text,  from  a  unique 

MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  with  other  Rabbinical  Texts,  English  Transla¬ 
tions,  and  the  Itala.  Edited  by  Ad.  Neubauer,  M.A.  1878.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

-  Horae  Hebraicae  et  Talmudic ae,  a  J.  Lightfoot.  A  new 

Edition,  by  R.  Gandell,  M.A.  4  vols.  1859.  8vo.  i/.  ij*. 

Latin. — Ltbri  P salmorum  Versio  antiqua  Latina,  cum  Para- 

phrasi  Anglo-Saxonica.  Edidit  B.  Thorpe,  F.A.S.  1835.  8vo.  io.f.  6d. 

— ^ —  Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts :  No.  I.  The  Gospel  according 

to  St.  Matthew  from  the  St.  Germain  MS.  (gi).  Edited  with  Introduction 
and  Appendices  by  John  Wordsworth,  M.A.  Small  4to.,  stiff  covers,  6s. 

Old-French. — Libri  P salmorum  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e 

Cod.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Bodleiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Metrica  aliisque 
Monumentis  pervetustis.  Nunc  primum  descripsit  et  edidit  Franciscus  Michel, 
Phil.  Doct.  i860.  8vo.  loj*.  6d. 
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FATHERS  OE  THE  CHURCH,  &c. 

St.  Athanasius ;  Historical  Writings,  according  to  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  Text.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.  i88i.  Crown 
8 VO.  loj.  ()d, 

-  Orations  against  the  Arians,  With  an  Account  of  his 

Life  by  William  Bright,  D.D.  1873.  Crown  8vo.  9^. 

St,  Augustine :  Select  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises y  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Second  Council  of  Orange.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright, 

D. D.  Crown  8vo.  9^'. 

Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils  of  Nicaea,  Con¬ 

stantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.  1877.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

_  Notes  on  the  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils. 

By  William  Bright,  D.D.  1882.  Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  XII  Prophetas.  Edidit 
P.  E.  Pusey,  A.M.  Tomi  II.  1868.  8vo.  cloth,  2/.  2s. 

_ in  D.  Joannis  Evangelium.  Accedunt  Fragmenta  varia 

necnon  Tractatus  ad  Tiberium  Diaconum  duo.  Edidit  post  Aubertum  P, 

E.  Pusey,  A.M.  Tomi  III.  1872.  8vo.  2/.  5,?. 

• -  Commentarii  in  Lucae  Evangelium  quae  supersunt 

Syriace.  E  MSS.  apud  Mus.  Britan,  edidit  R.  Payne  Smith,  A.M.  1858. 

4to.  l/.  2S, 

-  Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.  2  vols.  1859. 

8  VO.  14s. 

Ephraemi  Syri,  Rabulae  Episcopi  Edesseni,  Balael,  ahorum- 

que  Opera  Selecta.  E  Codd.  Syriacis  MSS.  in  Museo  Britannico  et  Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana  asservatis  primus  edidit  J.  J.  Overbeck.  1865.  8vo.  i/.  is. 

Eusebius’  Ecclesiastical  History,  according  to  the  text  of 

Burton,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.  1881.  Crown  8vo. 
8^-.  (id. 

Irenaeus :  The  Third  Booh  of  St.  Irenaeus^  Bishop  of  Lyons, 

against  Heresies.  With  short  Notes  and  a  Glossary  by  H.  Deane,  B.D. 
1874.  Crown  8 VO.  5^.  (d. 

Patrum  Apostolicorum.^  S.  dementis  Romani,  S.  Ignatii, 

S.  Polycarpi,  quae  supersunt.  Edidit  Guil.  Jacobson,  S.T.P.R.  Tomi  II. 
Fourth  Edition,  1863.  8vo.  i/.  is. 

Socrates  Ecclesiastical  History.,  according  to  the  Text  of 

Hussey,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D,  1878.  Crown  8vo. 

71.  (id. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  &c. 

Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  according  to  the 

uses  of  Sarum,  York,' Hereford,  and  Bangor,  and  the  Roman  Liturgy  arranged 
in  parallel  columns,  with  preface  and  notes.  By  William  Masked,  M.A. 
Third  Edition.  1882.  8vo.  15^“. 

Baedae  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  Edited,  with  English  Notes, 

by  G.  H.  Moberly,  M.A.  1881.  Crown  8vo.  los,  6d, 

Bright  ( W.).  Chapters  of  Early  English  Church  History. 

1878.  8vo.  12s. 

Burnet  s  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A  new  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated  with  the  originals, 
by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.  7  vols.  1865.  8vo.  Price  reduced  to  i/.  ioj". 

Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins,  by  A.  W.  Haddan,  B.D., 
and  W.  Stubbs,  M.A,  Vols.  I.  and  III.  1869-71.  Medium  8vo.  each  i/.  is, 

Vol.  II.  Part  I,  1873.  Medium  8vo.  10s.  6d, 

Vol.  II.  Part  II.  1878.  Church  of  Ireland;  Memorials  of  St.  Patrick. 
Stiff  covers,  3^*.  6d. 

Hammofid  (C.  E.).  Liturgies,  Eastern  a7td  Western.  Edited, 

with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Liturgical  Glossary.  1878.  Crown  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

An  Appendix  to  the  above.  1879.  Crown  8vo.  paper  covers,  is.  6d. 

John,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  The  Third  Part  of  his  Eccle^ 

siastical  History.  [In  Syriac.]  Now  first  edited  by  William  Cureton,  M.A. 

1853.  4^0.  ll.  I2S. 

- Translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A,  i860.  8vo.  loj. 

Leofric  Missal,  The,  as  used  in  the  Cathedral  of  Exeter 

during  the  Episcopate  of  its  first  Bishop,  A.D.  1050-1072  ;  together  with  some 
Account  of  the  Red  Book  of  Derby,  the  Missal  of  Robert  of  Jumieges,  and  a 
few  other  early  MS.  Service  Books  of  the  English  Church.  Edited,  with  In¬ 
troduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  E.  Warren,  B.D.  4to.  half  morocco,  35^. 

Monumenta  Ritualia  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.  The  occasional 

Offices  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to  the  old  use  of  Salisbury,  the 
Prymer  in  English,  and  other  prayers  and  forms,  with  dissertations  and  notes. 
By  W^illiam  Masked,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  1882.  3  vols.  8vo.  2/.  los. 

Records  of  the  Reformation.  The  Divorce,  1527-1533.  Mostly 

now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  other 
libraries.  Collected  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.  1870.  2  vols.  8vo. 
il.  i6.r. 
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Shirley  (  W,  W.).  Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 

Age.  Second  Edition,  1874.  fcap.  8vo.  3s. 

Stubbs  (  W.\  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum.  An  attempt 

to  exhibit  the  course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England.  1858.  Small  4to. 

Ss.  6d. 

Warren  {F*  Ei)»  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church, 

1881.  8vo.  14.?. 

ENGLISH  THEOLOGY. 

ButleAs  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.  2  vols.  1874. 

8vo.  IIS. 

Also  separately. 

Sermons,  ^s»  6d.  Analogy  of  Religion,  ^s.6d, 

Greswelt s  Harmonia  Evangelica,  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  1855*  j 

gs.  6d.  I 

Heurtlefs  Harmonia  Symbolical  Creeds  of  the  Western 

Church.  1858.  8vo.  6s,  6d. 

Homilies  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches,  Edited  by 
J.  Griffiths,  M.A.  1859.  8vo.  ^s,  6d. 

Hooker  s  Works,  with  his  life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John 

Keble,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition,  1874.  3  vols.  8vo.  i/.  ii^.  6d,  | 

-  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M.A.  2  vols.  | 

1875.  8vo.  ii.y.  1 

fezuehs  Works,  Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.  8  vols.  1848.  | 

8vo.  i/.  loj. 

Pearsor^ s  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  Revised  and  corrected  by 
E.  Burton,  D.D.  Sixth  Edition,  1877*  ^^o.  los*.  6d. 

Waterland^s  Reviezv  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with 
a  Preface  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London.  1880.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

-  Works,  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.  A  new  Edition, 

with  copious  Indexes.  6  vols.  1856.  8vo.  2/.  lu. 

Wheatly’s  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  A  new 

Edition,  1846.  8vo.  ^s. 

Wyclif.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif 
by  W.  W.  Shirley,  D.D.  1865.  8vo.  3^.  6d, 

-  Select  English  Woi'ks,  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  3  vols. 

1869-1871.  8vo.  Price  reduced  to  il.  is. 

- Trialogus,  With  the  Supplement  now  first  edited. 

By  Gotthard  Lechler.  1869.  8vo.  Price  reduced  to  "js. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  DOCUMENTARY  WORKS. 

British  Barrows,  a  Record  of  the  Examination  of  Sepulchral 

Mounds  in  various  parts  of  England.  By  William  Greenwell,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Together  with  Description  of  Figures  of  Skulls,  General  Remarks  on  Pre¬ 
historic  Crania,  and  an  Appendix  by  George  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  1877. 
Medium  8vo.  2^s. 

Britton.  A  Treatise  upon  the  Common  Law  of  England, 

composed  by  order  of  King  Edward  I.  The  French  Text  carefully  revised, 
with  an  English  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  F.  M.  Nichols,  M.A. 
2  vols.  1865.  Royal  8vo.  i/.  16^^. 

Clarendon! s  History  op  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in 

England.  7  vols.  1839.  i8mo.  i/.  is. 

Clarendon  s  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in 

England.  Also  his  Life,  written  by  himself,  in  which  is  included  a  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  With  copious  Indexes. 
In  one  volume,  royal  8vo.  1842.  il.  o-s. 

Clint  Otis  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici.  1851.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

- Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani.  1854.  8vo.  ’]s. 

Corpvs  Poeticvm  Boreale.  The  Poetry  of  the  Old  Northern 

Tongue,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Thirteenth  Century.  Edited,  clas¬ 
sified,  and  translated,  with  Introduction,  Excursus,  and  Notes,  by  Gudbrand 
Vigfiisson,  M.A.,  and  F.  York  Powell,  M.A.  2  vols.  1883.  8vo.  42 j. 

Freeman  {E.  A!).  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng^ 

land ;  its  Causes  and  Results.  In  Six  Volumes.  8vo.  5/.  gs.  6d. 

Vols.  I-II  together,  3rd  edition,  1877.  i/.  i6j. 

Vol.  Ill,  2nd  edition,  1874.  i/.  is. 

Vol.  IV,  2nd  edition,  1875.  i/.  is. 

Vol.  V,  1876.  il.  IS. 

Vol.  VI.  Index.  1879.  ^vo.  10s.  6d. 

Freeman  i^E.  A.).  The  Reign  of  William  Rufus  and  the 

Accession  of  Henry  the  First.  2  vols.  8vo.  il. 

Gascoigne's  Theological  Dictionary  (“Liber  Veritatum”): 

Selected  Passages,  illustrating  the  condition  of  Church  and  State,  1403-1458. 
With  an  Introduction  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P.  Small  4to.  10s.  Gd. 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful  Reprint.  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A. 

1879.  4lo-  stitched,  is. 

Passio  et  Miracula  Beati  Olaui.  Edited  from  a  Twelfth- 

Century  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  with  an  In¬ 
troduction  and  Notes,  by  Frederick  Metcalfe,  M.A.  Small  4to.  stiff  covers,  6x, 
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Protests  of  the  Lords,  including  those  which  have  been  ex¬ 
punged,  from  1624  to  1874;  with  Historical  Introductions.  Edited  by  James 
E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M. A.  1875.  3vols.  8vo.  2/.  2J. 

Rogers  {J.  E.  T.).  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in 

England,  A.D.  1259-1793. 

Vols.  I  and  II  (1259-1400).  1866.  8vo.  2L2S. 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV  (1401-1582).  1882.  8vo.  2/.  los. 

Saxon  Chro7ticles  {Two  of  the)  parallel,  with  Supplementary 

Extracts  from  the  Others.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glos- 
sarial  Index,  by  J.  Earle,  M.A.  1865.  8vo.  i6s. 

Sturlunga  Saga,  including  the  Islendinga  Saga  of  Lawman 

Sturla  Thordsson  and  other  works.  Edited  by  Dr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson. 
In  2  vols.  1878.  8vo.  2/.  2s. 


Statutes  made  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  for  the  Colleges 

and  Halls  therein,  by  the  University  of  Oxford  Commissioners.  1882.  8vo. 
12s.  6d. 

Also  separately, 

Statutes  made  for  the  University.  2s. 

- the  Colleges.  \s.  each. 

Statuta  Universitatis  Oxoniensis.  1883.  8vo.  5^. 

The  Students  Handbook  to  the  Hiiversity  and  Colleges  of 

Oxford.  Seventh  Edition.  1883.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &c. 

Acland  {H.  W.,  M.D.,  P.R.S.).  Synopsis  of  the  Pathological 

Series  in  the  Oxford Museu7n.  1867.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

‘  Astrono7nical  Observations  made  at  the  University  Observ¬ 
atory,  Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  C.  Pritchard,  M.A.  No.  i.  1878. 
Royal  8vo.  paper  covers,  3^.  ^d. 

Muller  {Jf  On  certain  Variations  m  the  Vocal  Organs  of 

the  Passeres  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  Translated  by  F.  J.  Bell,  B.A., 
and  edited,  with  an  Appendix,  by  A.  H.  Garrod,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Plates. 
1878.  4to.  paper  covers,  75.  (id. 

Phillips  {John,  M.A.,  F.RS.).  Geology  of  Oxford  and  the 

Valley  of  th  Thames.  1871.  8vo.  2ii‘. 

—  Vesuvius.  1869.  Crown  8vo.  los.  6d. 
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Price  [Bartholomew,  M.A.,  P.R.S.).  Treatise  on  Infinitesimal 

Calculus, 

Vol.  I.  Differential  Calculus.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  14^.  6^. 

Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential  Equations. 
Second  Edition,  1865.  8vo.  i8j'. 

Vol.  III.  Statics,  including  Attractions;  Dynamics  of  a  Material  Particle. 
Second  Edition,  1868.  8vo.  idj*. 

Vol.  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems ;  together  with  a  chapter  on  Theo¬ 
retical  Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  1862.  8vo.  idi-. 

RigauT s  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  J^th  Century, 

with  Table  of  Contents  by  A.  de  Morgan,  and  Index  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rigaud, 
M.A.  2  vols.  1841-1862.  8vo.  i8j-.  Cd, 

Sachs'^  Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Physiological. 

A  New  Edition.  Translated  by  S.  H.  Vines,  M.A.  1882.  Royal  8vo.,  half 
morocco,  1/.  iis.  6d. 

Westwood  [J.  O.,  M.A.,  F.R.S,).  Thesaurus  Entomologicus 

Hopeianus,  or  a  Description  of  the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to 
the  University  by  the  Rev.  William  Hope.  With  40  Plates.  1874.  Small 
folio,  half  morocco,  7/.  10s. 


Sbacrcir  23oofes  of  lEast. 

Translated  by  various  Oriental  Scholars,  and  edited  by 

F.  Max  Muller. 

[Demy  8vo.  cloth.] 

Vol.  I.  The  Upamshads.  Translated  by  F.  Max  Muller. 

Part  I.  The  A^andogya-upanishad,  The  Talavakara-upanishad,  The  Aitareya- 
arawyaka,  The  Kaushitaki-brahma/^a-upanishad,  and  The  Va^asaneyi-sawhita- 
upanishad.  10s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the 

Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  VasishMa,  and  Baudh4yana.  Translated  by 
Prof.  Georg  Biihler.  Part  I.  Apastamba  and  Gautama.  lOi-.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  The  Sacred  Books  of  China.  The  Texts  of  Con¬ 
fucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Part  I.  The  Shd  King,  The  Reli¬ 
gious  portions  of  the  Shih  King,  and  The  Hsiao  King.  1 2s.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Zend-Avesta.  Translated  by  James  Darme- 

steter.  Part  I.  The  Vendidad.  los.  6d. 
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Vol.  V.  The  Pahlavi  Texts.  Translated  by  E.  W.  West. 

Part  I.  The  Bundahu,  Bahman  Yaj-t,  and  Shayast  la-shayast.  12s.  (id. 

Vols.  VI  and  IX.  The  Qur^an.  Parts  I  and  11.  Translated 

by  E.  H.  Palmer.  21s. 

Vol.  VII.  The  Institutes  of  Vish;/u.  Translated  by  Julius 

Jolly.  loj.  6d. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Bhagavadgita,  with  The  Sanatsu^atiya,  and 

The  Anugit4.  Translated  by  Kashinath  Trimbak  Telang.  10s.  6d. 

Vol.  X.  The  Dhammapada,  translated  from  Pali  by  F.  Max 

Miiller;  and  The  Sutta-Nipata,  translated  from  Pali  by  V.  Fausboll;  being 
Canonical  Books  of  the  Buddhist’s,  ioj.  6d. 

Vol.  XI.  Buddhist  Suttas.  Translated  from  Pali  by  T.  W. 

Rhys  Davids,  i.  The  Mahaparinibbana  Suttanta  ;  2.  The  Dhamma->^akka- 
ppavattana  Sutta  ;  3.  The  Tevi^a  Suttanta;  4.  The  Akahkheyya  Sutta; 
5.  TheAetokhila  Sutta;  6.  The  Maha-sudassana  Suttanta;  7.  The  Sabbasava 
Sutta.  lOJ*.  6d. 

Vol.  XII.  The  vSatapatha-Brahma;/a,  according  to  the  Text 

of  the  Madhyandina  School.  Translated  by  Julius  Eggeling.  Part  I. 
Books  I  and  II.  1 2s.  6d. 

Vol.  XIII.  Vinaya  Texts.  Translated  from  the  Pali  by 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  I.  The  Patimokkha. 
The  Mahavagga,  I-IV.  icj-.  6d. 

Vol.  XIV.  The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,  as  taught  in  the 

Schools  of  Apastamba,  Gautama,  VasishMa  and  Baudhayana.  Translated 
by  Georg  Biihler.  Part  II.  Vasish/Aa  and  Baudhayana.  los.  6d, 

Vol.  XV.  The  Upanishads.  Translated  by  F.  Max  Muller. 

Part  II.  The  Ka/>^a-upanishad,  The  Mu/^^/aka-upanishad,  The  Taittiriyaka- 
upanishad,  The  Br2hadara;2yaka-upanishad,  The  Aveta^vatara-upanishad,  The 
Praj^a-upanishad,  and  The  Maitraya;^a-Brahma;za-upanishad.  los.  (id. 

Vol.  XVI.  The  Sacred  Books  of  China.  The  Texts  of  Con¬ 

fucianism.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  Part  II.  The  Yi  King.  jos.  6d. 

Vol.  XVII.  Vinaya  Texts.  Translated  from  the  Pali  by 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  II.  The  Mahavagga, 
V-X.  The  Aullavagga,  I-III.  ioj.  6d. 

Vol.  XVIII.  Pahlavi  Texts.  Translated  by  E.  W.  West. 

Part  II.  The  Da^istan-i  Dinik  and  The  Epistles  of  Manuj^ihar.  12^.  6d. 

Vol.  XIX.  The  Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king.  A  Life  of  Buddha 

by  Ajvaghosha  Bodhisattva,  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese  by  Dhar- 
maraksha,  a.d.  420,  and  from  Chinese  into  English  by  Samuel  Beal.  ioj*.  6d. 
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Vol.  XXI.  The  Saddharma-pu??</arika,  or  the  Lotus  of  the 

True  Law.  Translated  by  H.  Kern.  12s.  6d. 

Vol.  XXIII.  The  Zend-Avesta.  Part  II.  The  Strozahs, 

Yajts,  and  Nyayij.  Translated  by  James  Darmesteter.  ioj-.  6c/.  ’ 

The  following  Volumes  are  in  the  Press:— 

Vol.  XX.  Vinaya  Texts.  Translated  from  the  Pali  by  T.  W. 

Rhys  Davids  and  Hermann  Oldenberg.  Part  III.  The  Aullavagga,  I-IV. 

Vol.  XXII.  The  A/^arahga  Sutra.  Translated  by  H.  Jacobi. 
Vol.  XXIV.  Pahlavi  Texts.  Translated  by  E.  W.  West. 

Part  III.  Dina-i  Mainog-i  Khirad,  Shikand-gu-m^i,  and  Sad-dar. 

Second  Series. 

Vol.  XXV.  Manu.  Translated  by  Georg  Buhler.  Part  I. 
Vol.  XXVI.  Manu.  Translated  by  Georg  Buhler. 

Part  II. 

©xoniensia : 

[Small  4to.] 

Classical  Series.  I.  i.  T'/ie  English  Manuscripts  of  the  Ni~ 

coinachean  Ethics^  described  in  relation  to  Bekker’s  Manuscripts  and  other 
Sources.  By  J.  A.  Stewart,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

I.  ii.  Nonius  Marcellus^  de  Compendiosa  Doctrina, 

Harleian  MS.  2719.  Collated  by  J.  H.  Onions,  M.A.  3J.  6d. 

'  I*  RR  Aristotle^ s  Physics.  Book  VII.  Collation  of 

various  MSS. ;  with  an  Introduction  by  R.  Shute,  M.A.  2s. 

I.  iv.  Bentley  s  Plautine  Emendations*  From  his  copy 

of  Gronovius.  By  E.  A.  Sonnenschein,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Semitic  Series.  I.  i.  Commentary  on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

By  Rabbi  Saadiah.  Edited  by  H.  J.  Mathews,  M.A.  3^.  6d. 

Aryan  Series.  I.  i.  Buddhist  Texts  from  Japan.  Edited 

by  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.  3^.  6d. 

I.  ii.  Sukhavatt-Vyuha.  Description  of  Sukhavati,  the 

Land  of  Bliss.  Edited  by  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  and  Bunyiu  Nanjio.  7^.  6d. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  Series.  I.  i.  Sinonoma  Bartholomei ; 

A  Glossary  from  a  Fourteenth-Century  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  Edited  by  J.  L.  G.  Mowat,  M.A.  3^-.  6d. 

—  I.  iii.  The  Saltair  Na  Rann.  A  Collection  of  Early 

Middle  Irish  Poems.  Edited  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  by  Whitley 
Stokes,  LL.D.  yj.  6d.  j  j  j 
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I.  ENGLISH. 

A  First  Reading  Book.  By  Marie  Eichens  of  Berlin ;  and 

edited  by  Anne  J.  Clough.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  i,d. 

Oxford  Reading  Book,  Part  I.  For  Little  Children.  Extra 

fcap.  8 VO.  stiff  covers,  (id, 

Oxford  Reading  Book^  Part  11.  For  Junior  Classes.  Extra 

fcap.  8 VO.  stiff  covers,  (id. 

An  Elementary  English  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book*  By 

O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  i^.  (d. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Reading  Book^  for  Lower  Fc^ms 

in  Ckssical  Schools.  By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  Si*,  (d. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers^  with  Intro¬ 
ductory  Notices.  Second  Edition.  In  Two  Volumes.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
3^.  (id.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Latimer  to  Berkeley.  Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macaulay. 

Shairp  {y.  a,  LL.D.).  Aspects  of  Poetry ;  being  Lectures 

delivered  at  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  ioj".  (id. 


A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo-Saxon.  By  John  Earle, 

M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d, 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  In  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Gram¬ 
matical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Ss,  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Primer^  with  Grammary  Notes^  and  Glossary, 

By  the  same  Author.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  (d. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,  By  J.  Earle,  M.A. 

Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  7^.  (d. 

A  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  including  a  Popular  Exposition  of 

the  Principles  of  Spelling  Reform.  By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

4^.  (id. 

The  Ormidum;  with  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Dr.  R.  M. 

White.  Edited  by  R.  Holt,  M.A.  1878.  2  vols.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  21s. 
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English  Plant  Names  from  the  Tenth  to  the  Fifteenth 

Century.  By  J.  Earle,  M.A.  Small  fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

Early  English.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 

w!  W.^SkefrM°A.^°‘^^’  In'lex.  By  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  and 

”5°  to  a.d.  1300). 

Editfof  to  A.D.  1393). 

Specimens  of  English  Literature,  from  the  ‘Ploughmans 

Crede  to  the  ‘Shepheardes  Calender*  (a.d.  1394  to  A  D  1^70)  With  Intro 
8vo!‘°“7r^6T®’  Gl°ssarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M^A.’  Extra  fwp'. 


concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  by 

Sr  Ex"t?Sp. 

Chaucer.  l.The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales;  the 

^ightes  Tale ;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris  Editor  of 
Spemmens  of  Early  English,  &c.,  &c.  Fifty-first  ThouLnd.  Exria  fca^  8vo 

Thopas;  The  Monkes 

ale ,  The  CleAes  Tale ;  The  Squieres  Tale,  &c.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  41-.  (>d. 


Lawe ;  The  Pardoneres 

Second  Nonnes  Tale;  The  Chanouns  Yemannes  Tale.  By  the 
same  Editor.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  ^ 

Spenser's  Faery  Queene.  Books  I  and  II.  Designed  chiefly 

KitcSM  A  ^°tes,  and  Glossary.  By  G.  W. 


Book  I.  Tenth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2j.  6d. 

Book  II.  Sixth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2r.  6d. 

^  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.  Edited  by  R.  W. 

urch,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is. 


Marlowe  and  Greene.  Marlowe's  Tragical  History  of  Dr. 

and  Gremf  s  Honourable  History  of  Friar  Bcu:o}t  and  Friar  Bungay. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  M'ard,  M.A.  1878.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6r.  (>d.  ^ 


Marlowe.  Edward  II.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  By 

O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3r. 
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Shakespeare.  Select  Plays.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A., 

and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers. 

I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  is. 

II.  Richard  the  Second,  is.  6d. 

III.  Macbeth,  is.  6d. 

IV.  Hamlet.  2s. 

_  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

stiff  covers. 

V.  The  Tempest,  is.  6d. 

VI.  As  You  Like  It.  is.  6d. 

VII.  Julius  Caesar.  2s. 

VIII.  Richard  the  Third.  2s.  6d. 

IX.  King  Lear.  is.  6d. 

X.  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  is.  6d. 

XL  Coriolanus.  2s.  6d. 

XII.  Henry  the  Fifth.  2s. 

XIII.  Twelfth  Night.  In  the  Press. 

Bacon.  I.  AdvaJtcement  of  Learning.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

_  II,  T/ie  Essays.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 

J.  R.  Thursfield,  M.A.  In  Preparation. 

Milton.  I.  Areopagitica.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
J.  w.  Hales,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s. 

_  n.  Poems.  Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.  ^  vols. 

Fifth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Sold  separately,  Vol.  I.  4*^.;  Vol.  II.  ^s. 


In  paper  covers  : — 


Lycidas,  3^.  L’ Allegro,  3^/.  H  Penseroso,  4^.  Comus,  6d. 

Samson  Agonistes,  6d. 

-  III.  Samson  Agonistes.  Edited  with  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  John  Churton  Collins.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  is. 


Bwiyan.  I.  The  Pilgrim  s  Progress,  Grace  Abounpng,  Re  la 
Hon  of  the  ImprUonment  of  Mr.  John  Bunyan.  Edited,  with  Biopphical 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  Venables,  M.A.  1879.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5^- 


-  II.  Holy  War,  &^c.  Edited  by  E.  Venables,  M.A. 

In  the  Press. 
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Dryden.  Select  Poems.  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver 

Cromwell;  AstoaRedux Annus  Mirabilis  ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel  • 

Religio  Laid ;  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie  M  a’ 
Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3r.  6</.  ^uiiscie,  ivi.a. 

Locke’s  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.  Edited,  with  Intro¬ 
duction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  T.  Fowler,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  Svo  I . 

ions  from  Papers  in  the  Spectator.  With 

^lotes.  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6d, 

Pope.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D. 
Tr.  ek  Man.  Sixth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

Svo^l'.  Epistles.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 

Parnell.  The  Hermit.  Paper  covers,  2d. 

Johnson  1.  Rasselas ;  Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  Edited 

by  Alfred  Milnes,  B.A.  (London).  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^,  Cd. 


Payne:  ^otes,  by  E.  J. 

Gray.^  Elegy  and  Ode  on  Eton  College.  Paper  covers,  2d. 
Goldsmith.  The  Deserted  Village.  Paper  covers,  2d. 

GrSh!  BA. Introductions,  and  Notes,  by 

with  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the 
Minor  Poems,  A.D.  1784-1799.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap  8vo.T 

ySfyne,  ^1^"'  Introduction  and  Notes, 


L SriSonrE^v  Discontents  ;  the  two  Speeches 

on  America.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^.  (,d. 

ExtmVc^!'-fva  tr""  Revolution.  Second  Edition. 

"p  ^9^’’'  Letters  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  the 
Regicide  Directory  of  France.  Second  Edison.  Ex4a  fcap  8^  ^ 

L9]  c 
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Keats.  Hyperion,  Book  I.  With  Notes  by  W,  T.  Arnold,  B.A. 

Paper  covers,  4c?. 

Scott.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Introduction  and  Canto  I, 

with  Preface  and  Notes  by  W.  Minto,  M.A.  Paper  covers,  6d. 


II.  LATIN. 


An  Elementary  Latin  Grammar.  By  John  B.  Allen,  M.A. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s,  M. 

A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book,  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth 

Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d, 

A  Second  Latin  Exercise  Book,  By  the  same  Author.  In 

the  Press. 


Reddenda  Minora,  or  Easy  Passages  for  Unseen  Translatwn 

for  the  use  of  Lower  Forms.  Composed  and  selected  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  is,  6d, 


Anglice  Reddenda^  or  Easy  Extracts, 

Unseen  Translation,  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 
Enlarged,  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  (id. 


Latin  and  Greek,  for 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and 


Passages  for 

and  others. 
8vo.  2s,  6d. 


Translation  into  Latin,  For  the  use  of  Passmen 

Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A,  Fifth  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 


First  Latin  Reader,  By  T.  J.  Nunns,  M.A.  Third  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s, 

Caesar.  The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and 

Maps.  By  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A. 

Part  I.  The  Gallic  War,  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^-.  (d. 

Part  II.  The  Civil  War.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3s.  (d. 

The  Civil  War,  Book  I.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s, 


\ 


Cicero.  Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.  With 
Notes.  By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.  In  three  Parts.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^.  M. 
Each  Part  separately,  limp,  is,  6d, 

Part  I.  Anecdotes  from  Grecian  and  Roman  History.  Third  Edition. 

Part  II.  Omens  and  Dreams :  Beauties  of  Nature.  Third  Edition. 

Part  III.  Rome’s  Rule  of  her  Provinces.  Third  Edition. 

_  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  With  Notes.  By  W. 

Heslop,  M.A.  Ill  the  Press, 
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Cicero.  Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  the 

kte  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
iixtra  leap.  8vo.  ^s. 

- -  Select  Orations  (for  Schools).  In  Verrem  I.  De  Imperio 

Gn  Pompeii  ProArchia.  Philippica  IX.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
J .  K.  Ivmg,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  leap.  8vo.  2s.  (id. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  With  Notes.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 

H.  Lee-Wamer,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  In  Parts,  limp,  each  is.  (d. 

Part  I.  The  Caudine  Disaster. 

Part  II.  Hannibal’s  Campaign  in  Italy. 

Part  III.  The  Macedonian  War. 

Livy.  Books  VII.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 

A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Ovid,  Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introductions 

and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.  By  W.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5^*.  (d, 

Pliny.  Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  the 

Hte  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra 
leap.  8vo.  3^-. 


Catulli  Veronensis  Liber.  Iterum  recognovit,  apparatum  cri- 

ticum  prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.  1878.  Demy 
8vo.  i6s. 

-  A  Commentary  on  Catullus.  By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A. 

1876.  Demy  8vo.  i6.f. 

Veronensis  Carmina  Selecta,  secundum  recognitionem 

Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^'.  6d. 

Cicero  de  Oratore.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  A.  S. 

Wilkins,  M.A. 

Book  I.  1879.  Svo.  6s.  Book  II.  1881.  8vo.  ^s, 

- Philippic  Orations.  With  Notes.  By  J.  R.  King,  M.A, 

Second  Edition.  1879.  ^vo.  10s.  6d. 


—  Select  Letters.  With  English  Introductions,  Notes,  and 

Appendices.  By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  1881.  Demy  8 vo.  18.1. 
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Cicero.  Select  Letters.  Text.  By  the  same  Editor.  Second 

Edition.  Extra  fcap,  8vo.  4i'.  * 

Cicero  pro  Chiejitio.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W. 

Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  y.  6d. 

Horaee.  With  a  Commentary.  Volume  I.  The  Odes,  Carmen 

Seculare,  and  Epodes.  By  Edward  C.  Wickham,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
1877.  Demy  8vo.  12J. 

-  A  reprint  of  the  above,  in  a  size  suitable  for  the  use 

of  Schools.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5^.  6^. 

Livy,  Book  I.  With  Introduction,  Historical  Examination, 

and  Notes.  By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  1881.  8vo.  6s. 

Ovid.  P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Lbis-  Ex  Novis  Codicibus  edidit. 

Scholia  Vetera  Commentarium  cum  Prolegomenis  Appendice  Indice  addidit, 
R.  Ellis,  A.M.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Per  sins.  The  Satires.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 

By  John  Conington,  M.A.  Edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  1874.  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Plautus.  The  Trmummus.  With  Notes  and  Introductions. 

Intended  for  the  Higher  Forms  of  Public  Schools.  By  C.  E.  Freeman,  M.A., 
and  A.  Sloman,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3.;. 

Sallust.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W.  W.  Capes, 

IM.A.  Ill  the  Press. 

Tacitus.  The  Annals.  Books  I-VI.  Edited,  with  Intro¬ 

duction  and  Notes,  by  H.  Furneaux,  M.A.  8vo.  iSj. 

Vwgil.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  T.  L.  Papillon, 

M.A.  Two  vols.  crown  8vo.  ioj'.  6d. 


Nettleship  (H.,  M.A.).  The  Roman  Satitra:  its  original  form 

in  connection  with  its  literary  development.  8vo.  sewed,  ij*. 

Vergil:  Stiggestions  Introduetory  to  a  Study  of  the  Aeneid. 

By  H.  Nettleship,  M.A.  8vo.  sewed,  is.  6d. 

Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil.  With  an  Essay  on  the  Poems  of 

Vergil,  in  connection  with  his  Life  and  Times.  By  H.  Nettleship,  M.A.  8vo. 
sewed,  is. 

Papillon  [T.  L.,  M.A.).  A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  1882.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Pinier  [North,  M.A.).  Selcetions  from  the  less  knovon  Latin 

Poets.  1869.  Demy  8vo.  15J. 
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Sellar  {W.  K,  M.A).  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  A^e 

Virgil.  By  William  Young  SeUar,  M. A.,  Professor  of  I^manity  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  New  Edition.  1883.  Crown  8vo.  ^s. 

-  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic.  New  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged.  1881.  8vo.  14^'. 

Wordsworth  Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early 

Latin.  With  Introductions  and  Notes.  1874.  8vo.  i8j'. 


III.  GREEK:. 


A  Greek  Primer,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  that  Language. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Seventh  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
ovo.  ij*.  ^d.  ^ 


Graecae  Grammaticae  Rudimenta  in  usum  Scholarum.  Auc- 

tore  Carolo  Wordsworth.  D.C.L.  Twentieth  Edition,  1882.  i2mo.  4s. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott’s 

4to.  editmn,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Nineteenth  Edition.  Carefullv 
revised  throughout.  i88x.  Square  i2mo.  12s.  6d,  ^ 


Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective;  their  forms,  meaning 

and  quantity ;  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Greek  writers,  with  references 

to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found.  By  W.  Veitch.  Fourth  Edition 
Crown  8 VO.  io.y.  6d, 


The  Elements  of  Greek  Accentnation  (for  Schools) :  abridp'ed 

from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6^. 


A  Series  of  Graduated  Greek  Readers  : _ 


First  Greek  Reader.  By  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  M.L.  Second 

Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d, 

Second  Greek  Reader.  By  A.  M.  Bell,  M.A.  Extra  fcap. 

Svo.  3^.  6^/.  ^ 

Fourth  Greek  Reader ;  being  Specimens  of  Greek  Dialects. 

With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

4‘f.  Da, 


Fifth  Greek  Reader ,  Part  1.  Selections  from  Greek  Epic 

and  Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^.  6f/. 


The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry:  bein^  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.  By  R,  S.  Wright,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  8^.  6^/, 
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A  Golden  TvecisuTy  of  Gveck  Pvose,  being  a  Collection  of  the 

finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers  with  Introductory  Notices 
and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A..  and  J.  E.  L.  Shadwell,  M.A.  Extra  leap. 

8vo.  4^.  6^/. 


Aeschylus*  PTOUicthcus  Bound  (for  Schools).  With  Introduc¬ 

tion  and  Notes,  by  A.  O.  Prickard,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2J-. 

-  Agctmcuiuou,  With  Introduction  und  Notes,  by  Arthur 

Sidgwick,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3'^* 

_  Choephoroe.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  same 

Editor.  Preparing. 

Aristophanes,  In  Single  'Plays.  Edited,  with  English  Notes, 

Introductions,  &c.,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

I.  The  Clouds,  Second  Edition,  2s. 

II.  The  Acharnians,  25, 

III.  The  Frogs,  2s, 

Other  Plays  will  follow. 


Cedes.  Tabula.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Euripides.  Alcestis  (for  Schools).  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2S.  6d. 

_ Helena.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Critical 

Appendix,  for  Upper  and  Middle  Forms.  By  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  Si*. 

Herodotus,  Selections  from.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

and  a  Map,  by  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).  By  W.  W. 

Merry,  M.A.  Twenty-seventh  Thousand.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Book  II,  separately,  is.  6d. 

-  Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV  (for  Schools).  By  the 

same  Editor,  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s. 


-  Iliad,  Book  I  (for  Schools).'  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

-  Iliad,  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A. 

Nearly  ready. 

-  Iliad,  Books  VI  and  XXL  With  Introduction  and 

Notes.  By  Herbert  Hailstone,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ij".  (id.  each. 
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Lucian.  Vera  Historia  (for  Schools).  By  C.  S.  Jerram 

M.A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ij-.  Cid.  ’ 

Plato.  Selections  (for  Schools).  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 

J.  Purves,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  ^ 


Sophocles.  In  Single  Plays,  with  English  Notes,  &c.  By 

Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  and  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp. 

Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Philoctetes.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  2^“.  each. 
Oedipus  Coloneus,  Antigone,  is.  gd.  each. 

Ajax,  Electra,  Trachiniae,  2s.  each. 

— ’  Oedipus  Rex:  DindorPs  Text,  with  Notes  by  the 

present  Bishop  of  St.  David’s.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  6d. 


Theocritus  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  H.  Kynaston 

M.A.  (late  Snow).  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^.  6d. 


Xenophon.  Easy-  Selections,  (for  Junior 

Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Map.  By  J.  S.  Phillpotts, 
M.A.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^*.  6d. 


Classes).  With  a 

B.C.L,,  and  C.  S.  Jerram, 


Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 

J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^*.  6d.  *  ^ 

-  Anabasis,  Book  II.  With  Notes  and  Map.  By  C.  S. 

Jerram,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  sr  j  • 

—  Cyropaedia,  Books  IV  and  V.  W^ith  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


Aristotle  s Politics.  By  W^.  L.  Newman,  M.A.  \In preparation^ 

Aristotelian  Studies.  I.  On  the  Structure  of  the  Seventh 

Book  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  By  J.  C.  Wilson,  M.A.  1879.  Medium  8vo 
stiff,  gs. 

Demosthenes^  and  Aeschines.  The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 

and  ..^schines  on  the  Crown.  With  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes.  By 
G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A.  1872.  8vo.  12^. 

Geldart  {E.  M.,  D.A.).  The  Modern  Greek  Language  in  its 

relation  to  Ancient  Greek.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Hicks  (E.  L.,  M.A.).  A  Manual  of  Greek  Historical  Inscrip’- 

ti07ts.  Demy  8vo.  loj-.  6d. 
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Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.  Edited  with  English  Notes, 

Appendices,  etc.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  and  the  late  James  Riddell,  M.A. 
1876.  Demy  8vo.  16,?. 

_ A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect.  By  D.  B.  Monro, 

M.A.  Demy  8vo.  loj*.  6t/. 

Sophocles.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  With  English  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.  2  vols. 

Vol.  I.  Oedipus  Tyrannus.  Oedipus  Coloneus.  Antigone.  Second 
Edition.  1879.  8vo.  16s. 

Vol.  II.  Ajax.  Electra.  Tracbiniae.  Philoctetes.  Fragments.  1881. 
8vo.  i6s. 

Sophocles.  The  Text  of  the  Seven  Plays.  By  the  same 

Editor.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^.  (>d. 


IV.  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN. 

Brachefs  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language. 

with  a  Preface  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology.  Translated  into 
English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

_  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  3^“.  (id. 


Works  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  M.A. 

Primer  of  French  Literature.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Short  History  of  French  Literature.  Crown  8 vo.  \os.(id. 
Specimens  of  French  Literature,  from  Villon  to  Hugo.  Crown 

8vo.  gs.  _ _ 

Corneille’s  Horace.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

George  Saintsbury,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Moliere's  Les  Prkieuses  Ridicules.  Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  \s.  6d. 

Beaumarchais'  Le  Barhier  de  Seville.  Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Austin  Dobson.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Other  Plays  to  follow. 


LFe.loqtience  de  la  Chaire  et  de  la  Tribune  Frangaises.  Edited 

by  Paul  Blouet,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gallic.).  Vol.  I.  French  Sacred  Oratory. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2S.  (d.  Just  Published. 
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Edited  by  GUSTAVE  MASSON,  B.A. 

Corneille  s  Ctnna^  and  Molihe‘s  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  With 

Introduction  and  Notes.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2j'.  6d. 


Louis  Xiy  and  his  Contemporaries ;  as  described  in  Extracts 

nom  the  best  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  With  English  Notes 
Genealogical  Tables,  &c.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2r.  M.  ^  ’ 


Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre.  Ourika 

La  Dot  de  Suzette,  by  Fievte;  Les  Tumeaux  de 

^°Sern  H  PH  Mcsavcntures  d’un  Ecolier,  by  Rodolphe 

lopjfer.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d,  ^ 

Scapin,  and  Racines  Athalie. 

With  Voltaire  s  Life  of  Moliere.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 


Racine's  Andromaque,  and  Corneilles  Le  Menteur.  With 

Louis  Racine’s  Life  of  his  Father.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  zj.  M. 

Palaprat's  Le  Grondeur. 


Sevigne  Madame  de,  and  her  chief  Contemporaries,  Selections 

■Extra  fcap  8 especially  for  Girls’  Schools. 


N^Jes  Introduction  and 

JNotes.  By  H.  B.  Cotterill,  B.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^.  M. 

Tasso.  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata.  Cantos  i,  ii.  With  In¬ 

troduction  and  Notes.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2j.  M. 


V.  GERMAN. 


GERMAN  COURSE.  By  HEBMANN  LANGE. 

The  Germans  at  Home;  a  Practical  Introduction  to  German 

£3fd°tio^‘'8vo.^^f6^''  the  Essentials  of  German  Grammar. 


The  German  Manual;  a  German  Grammar, 

and  a  Handbook  of  German  Conversation.  8vo.  ^s.  ^d. 


Reading  Book, 
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Grammar  of  the  German  Language,  8vo.  3'^* 

This  ‘  Grammar  ’  is  a  reprint  of  the  Grammar  contained  in  ‘The  German  Manual, 
and,  in  this  separate  form,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  Students  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  German  Grammar  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being 
able  to  read  German  books. 

German  Composition  /  A.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Guide  to 

the  Art  of  Translating  English  Prose  into  German.  8vo.  4^'.  ^d. 


Lessing's  Laokoon.  With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  etc. 

By  A.  Hamann,  Phil.  Doc.,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^’.  6<f. 

Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by 

E.  Massie,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s. 


Also>  Edited  by  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM,  Pbil.  Doc. 

Goethes  Egmont.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.  Third  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

- -  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  A  Drama.  With  a  Critical  In¬ 

troduction  and  Notes.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3'^* 

Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhebn.  A  Comedy.  With  a  Life 

of  Lessing,  Critical  Analysis,  Complete  Commentary,  &c.  Fourth  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^.  (id. 

-  Nathan  der  Weise,  With  Introduction,  Notes,  etc. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^*.  (d, 

Schiller's  Historische  Skizzen  ;  Egmont' s  Leben  und  Tod,  and 

Belagerung  von  Antwerpen.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

_  Wilhelm  Tell,  With  a  Life  of  Schiller;  an  his¬ 
torical  and  critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete  Commentary. 
Sixth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^".  (d. 


Modern  German  Reader,  A  Graduated  Collection  of  Prose 

Extracts  from  Modern  German  writers  : — 

Part  I.  With  English  Notes,  a  Grammatical  Appendix,  and  a  complete 
Vocabulary.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  (d. 

Parts  II  and  III  in  Preparation. 
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VI.  MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  &e. 

By  LEWIS  HEIsTSLEY,  M.A. 

Fig^ire^  made  Easy  :  ^  first  Arithmetic  Book.  (Introductory 

to  The  Scholar  s  Arithmetic.  )  Crown  8vo.  6</. 

Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together 

whh  additional  Examples  formed  from  the  Tables  in  the  same, 

with  Answers.  Crown  8vo.  is.  * 

The  Scholars  Arithmetic:  with  Answers  to  the  Examples. 

Crown  8vo.  4^*.  (id.  ^ 

Introductory  work  on  Algebra. 


an  Thermodynamics.  1878. 
Chambers  {G.  F.,  F.R.A.S.).  A  Handbook  of  DescriMive 

Astronomy.  Third  Edition.  1877.  Demy  8vo.  28r.  ^escrtpnoe 

Clarke  (Col.  A.  R.,  C.B.,R.E.).  Geodesy.  1880.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 
EonkmJW.  F,  M.A.,  F.R.S.).  Acoustics.  1870.  Crown  8vo. 

Galtm  {^Douglas,  C.B.,  F.R.S).  The  Construction  of  Healthy 

eg’  ^  Barracks,  Asylums.  &c  Demy  8vm 

Hamgon  (F  G.  Q,  and  J.  Ball.  Book-keeping.  New  and 

enlarged  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  2s. 

Harcourt  (A.  G.  Vernon,  M.A.),  and  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A. 

eS"  Elementary  Exercises.  Third 

Maclaren  (Archibald).  A  System  of  Physical  Education : 

Theoretical  and  Practical.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  -js.  6d.  ^ 

Madan  (H.  G.,  M.A).  Tables  of  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Large  4to.  paper,  4r.  6a'. 

^  ^^aatise  on  Electricity 

and  Magnetism.  Secona  Edition.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  i/.  lu.  6a'. 
xt^ir  Flemetttary  Treatise  on  Electricity.  Edited  bv 

W  ilham  Garnett,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  71-.  ed.  ^ 
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Minchin  {G.  M.,  M.A.).  A  Treatise  on  Statics.  Second 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  1879.  8vo.  14s, 

-  Uniplunar  Kinematics  of  Solids  and  Fluids.  Crown  8vo. 

^s.  6d, 

Rolleston  {G.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).  Forms  of  Animal  Life.  Ulus- 

trated  by  Descriptions  and  Drawings  of  Dissections.  A  New  Edition  in  the 
Press. 

Smyth.  A  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects.  Observed,  Reduced, 

and  Discussed  by  Admiral  \V.  H.  Smyth,  R.N.  Revised,  condensed,  and 
greatly  enlarged  by  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S,  1881.  8vo.  21s. 

Stewart  (Balfour,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.).  A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with 

numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.  Fourth  Edition.  1881.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
7^“.  (id. 

Story-Maskelyne  (M.  H.  N.,  M.A .).  Crystallography.  In  the 

Press. 

Vernon- Hai'court  {L.  F.,  M.A.).  A  Treatise  on  Rivers  and 

Canals,  relating  to  the  Control  and  Improvement  of  Rivers,  and  the  Design, 
Construction,  and  Development  of  Canals.  2  vols.  (Vol.  I,  Text.  Vol.  II, 
Plates.)  8vo.  21s. 

Watson  {H.  W.,  M.A).  A  Treatise  on  the  Kinetic  Theory 

of  Gases.  1876.  8vo.  3^.  (d. 

Watson  (H.  W.,  M.A. ),  and  Burbury  (S.H.,  M.A. ).  A  Trea- 
tise  on  the  Application  of  Generalised  Coordinates  to  the  Kinetics  of  a  Material 
System.  1879.  8vo.  6^-. 

Williamson  {A.  W.,  Phil.  Doe.,  F.R.S.).  Chemistry  for 

SHidents.  A  new  Edition,  with  Solutions.  1873.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  8r.  (id. 


VII.  histohy. 

Finlay  (George,  LL.D).  A  History  of  Greece  from  its  Con- 

quest  by  the  Romans  to  the  present  time,^  B.c.  146  to  A.D.  1864.  A  new 
Edition  revised  throughout,  and  in  part  re-written,  with  considerable  additions, 
by  the  Author,  and  edited  by  H.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.  1877.  7  vols.  8vo.  iL  \os. 

Freeman  {E.A.,  M.A.).  A  Short  History  of  the  Norman 

(doitqucst  of  E-Hgldiid.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  (id. 

-  A  History  of  Greece.  In  preparation. 

George  {H.  M.A .).  Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modern 

History.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Small  4to.  1 2s. 

Hodgkin  {T).  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  A.D.  376-476.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Plates  and  Maps.  2  vols.  8vo.  i/.  12s, 
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Kitchin  (G.  W.,M.A).  A  History  of  France.  With  numerous 

In  Three  Volumes.  1873-77.  Crown  8vo.  each 

Vol.  I.  Second  Edition.  Down  to  the  Year  1453. 

Vol.  2.  From  1453-1624. 

Vol.  3.  From  1624-1793. 

^  <’/  Unilei  States  of 

Ranke  {L.  vo7t).  A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the 

by  Resident  MembL  of  the  University  of 

SI  ’i“87t  6  voTs!’ro.“3?3r 

Rawhnsoti  {George,  M.A.).  A  Manual  of  Anciejtt  History 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8 vo.  14.?. 

Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Constitutional 

SitldTv  w”stnhh  ‘u  Edward  I.  Arranged  and 

edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  i88i.  Crown  8vo.  8.^  6</. 

Stubbs  (W.,  -D.D  ).  The  Constitutioixal  History  of  Ejigland 

in  Its  Origin  and  Development.  Library  Edition.  3  vols.deiij  8vo.  2/  sF 
Also  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  I2j*.  each. 

Wellesley.  A  Selection  from  the  Despatches,  Treaties,  and 

of  India.  Edited  by  S.  J.  olen!  M.I  Vih  l^o  iL  .^.  ' 

Wellington.  A  Selection  from  the  Despatches,  Treaties  and 

si'tti'MT  fsSrlf  ir  x-«- 

A  History  of  British  India.  By  S.  J.  Owen  M.A  Rearler 

in  Indian  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  preparation.  ’’ 


VIH.  LAW. 

Alberui  Gentilis,  I.C.D.,  I.C.  Professoris  Regii,  De  lure  Belli 

hal/mJrocco,  Small  410. 

y'i’ison  (Sir  William  R.,  Bart.,  D.C.L.).  Principles  of  the 
Ed^iot  Deify 

Bentham  (Jeremy).  An  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of 

Morals  and  Legislation.  Crown  8vo.  6r.  6..^.  ^  ^  mcipics  op 
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Digby  [Kenehn  E.,  M.A.).  An  Ditroduction  to  the  History  of 

the  Law  of  Keal  PfopCTty,  with  original  Authorities.  Second  Edition,  1876. 
Crown  8vo.  6d. 

Gctii  Institutiofluifi  ^utis  Ctvihs  Coifinieutdvii  Quattuov ,  or, 

Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gains.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary 
by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  1875.  8vo.  iSs. 

Hall  (  W.  E.,  M.A.).  International  Law.  Second  Edition. 

Demy  8vo.  21s. 

Holland  {T.  E.,  D.C.L.).  The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence. 

Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  ioj,  6^. 

Imperatoris  histmiani  InsMutiouMm  Libri  Quattuov ;  with 
Introductions,  Commentary,  Excursus  and  Translation.  By  J.  B.  Moyle,  B.C.L., 
M.A.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  21s. 

Justinian,  The  Institutes  of,  edited  as  a  recension  of  the 

Institutes  of  Gaius,  by  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  D.C.L.  Second  Edition, 
1881.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5^". 

Justinian,  Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of.  By  T.  E.  Holland, 

D.C.L.,  and  C.  L.  Shadwell,  B.C.L.  8vo.  14^. 

Also  sold  in  Parts,  in  paper  covers,  as  foUows 
Part  I.  Introductory  Titles.  2s.  6d.  Part  II.  Family  Law.  is. 

Part  III.  Property  Law.  2s.  6ri.  Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  I ).  3s.  6d. 

Part  IV.  Law  of  Obligations  (No.  2).  4s.  6d. 

Markby  ( W.,  M.A).  Elements  of  Law  considered  with  refer¬ 
ence to  Principles  of  General  Jurisprudence.  Second  Edition,  with  Supple¬ 
ment.  1874.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Supplement  separately,  2s. 

Twiss  {Sir  Travers,  D.C.L.).  The  Law  of  Nations  considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities. 

Part  I.  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  time  of  Peace.  A  new  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  1884.  Demy  8vo. 

Part  11.  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.  Second  Edition 
Revised.  1875.  Demy  8vo.  21s. 

IX.  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  &c. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  by 

G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  1855.  8vo.  gr.  M. 

_  Translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  1855.  8vo.  9^.  6d. 

Berkeley.  The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D., 

Bish^  of  Cloyne ;  including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto  '“P^hshed. 
WithWaces,  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  pfe  and  Philosophy, 

by  Alexander^Campbell  Fraser,  M.A.  4  vols.  1871.  8vo.  2/.  i8r. 

The  Lifcy  Letters,  &c.  i  vol.  i6s. 

_  Selections  -  from.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  Alexander  Campbell  Frase  , 
LL.D.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7^.  ^d. 
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Fowler  ( T.,  M,A .).  The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed 

mainly  for  the  use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  Eighth  Edition, 
with  a  Collection  of  Examples.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

-  The  Elements  of  l7iductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for 

the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  Fourth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

Edited  by  T.  FOWLER,  M.A. 

Bacon.  Novum  Organum.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c. 

1878.  8vo.  14^. 

Locke'^s  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.  Second  Edition. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

Green  (T.  H.,  M.A.).  Prolegome^ta  to  Ethics.  Edited  by 

A.  C.  Bradley,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Hegel.  The  Logic  of  Hegel ;  translated  from  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences.  With  Prolegomena  by  William 
Wallace,  M.A.  1874.  8vo.  14^. 

Lotze's  Logic,  in  Three  Books  ;  of  Thought,  of  Investigation, 

and  of  Knowledge.  English  Translation;  Edited  by  B.  Bosanquet,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  cloth,  12^.  6d.  Just  Published. 

-  Metaphysic,  in  Three  Books;  Ontology,  Cosmology, 

and  Psychology.  English  Translation  ;  Edited  by  B.  Bosanquet,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  cloth,  12^*.  6d.  Just  Published. 

Rogers  ( J.  E.  Thor  old,  M.A .).  A  Mamtal  of  Political  Economy, 

for  the  use  of  Schools.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6cl. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  A  new  Edition,  with  Notes,  by 

J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.  2  vols.  1880.  21s. 


X.  ART,  &c. 

Hullah  {John).  The  Cultivation  of  the  Speakmg  Voice. 

Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Ouseley  (Sir  E.  A.  Gore,  Bartf  A  Treatise  on  Harmony. 

Third  Edition,  qto.  io.f. 

- A  Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fugue,  based 

upon  that  of  Cherubini.  Second  Edition.  4to.  16s. 

-  A  Treatise  on  Musical  Form  and  General  Composition. 

4to.  loj*. 

Robinson  (J.  C.,  F.S.A.).  A  Critical  Account  of  the  Di^awings 

by  Michel  Angelo  and  Rciffaello  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.  1870. 
Crown  8vo.  4^. 
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Rtiskin  (John,  M.A.).  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Art,  delivered 

before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  Hilary  Term,  1870.  8vo.  6r. 

Tro^^theck  iff.,  M.A.)  and  R.  F.  Dale,  M.A .  A  Music  Primer 

(for  Schools).  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  i^.  6f/. 

Tyrwhitt  (R.  St.  f.,  M.A.).  A  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art. 

With  coloured  Illustrations,  Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective  by 
A.  Macdonald.  Second  Edition.  1875.  8 vo.  half  morocco,  i8r. 

Vaux  { W.  S.  W.,  M.A.,  F.R.S).  Catalogue  of  the  Castellani 

Collection  of  Antiquities  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo. 
Stiff  cover, 


LONDON:  HENRY  EROWDE, 

Oxford  Unh^firsity  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner, 


OXFORD:  CLARENDON  PRESS  DEPOSITORY, 

116  High  Street. 


The  Delegates  of  the  Press  invite  suggestions  and  advice  from  all  pei'sons 
interested  in  education;  a7id  will  he  thankful  for  hints,  b^c.  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Delegates,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
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